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^is volume is the fifth and last of a series of yearbooks dealing 
primarily with the economic aspects of agriculture. TTie series 
was started under the direction of the late Henry C. Wallace, who 
was Secretary of Agriculture from March 5, 1921, until his death on 
October 25, 1924. In the preceding volumes articles have appeared 
on j^ains, livestock, fibers, dairy products, tobacco, forestry, forage 
resources, land utilization and land tenure, highways, credit, taxation, 
the poultry industry, and weather forecasting. In the present 
volume the fruit and vegetable industry is discussed. The Secre- 
tary’s annual report to the President is likewise published, as well 
as a comprehensive collection of agricultural statistics. 

The articles on fruits and vegetables include historical material 
relating to fruit and vegetable growing in this country, in addition 
to the present status of the fruit and vegetable industry, its market- 
ing problenu, its geographical distribution, its cultural methods, and 
the economic factors that determine its development. Considerable 
space is devoted to plant pests and diseases and to methods of com- 
bating them. Recent progress in drying, canning, and pickling is 
recorded, and attention is given to the problem of utilizing sur- 
pluses and by-products of fruits and vegetables. Methods of financ- 
ing the industry are described and discussed. While not comprising 
a textbook of the fruit and vegetable industry, the articles are com- 
prehensive and detailed. 

In the five years covered by the series of yearbooks now concluded, 
American agricidture has been harassed with economic problems as 
never before. Rot since the price decline of 1920 has income from 
agriculture sufficed to allow both a commercial return on invested 
capital and a fair reward for the farmers’ labor, risk, and mana^- 
ment. Farmers have been handicapped by dispariti^ between we 

E rices of the things they have had to sell and the things they have 
ad to buy. They have been faced with urgent crop readjustment 
problems, and with difficulties occasioned by overstocked and de- 
moralized markets. The economic studies contained in this series of 
yearbooks were expressly intended to assist farmers in coping with 
such problems and difficulties. There is reason to believe they have 
MMximpIished this object. Although the present volume deals with 
8 branch of agriculture that has been less affected than some otlmr 
by we postwar depression, the fruit and vegetable in- 
. iiust^ is not without pressing economic problems. I hope tiiat this 
!;^eat6ook may help it to deal with such problems effectively. 

W. M. Jabdinil 
Secretary of Agriemtwre, 
m 
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Washington, D. C., November H, 1926. 

To the President : 

Improvement in the agricultural situation, which became marked 
in 1924, has continued in moderate degree during the present year. 
Farmers have not yet reached an economic parity with other great 
groups of producers, but their position is, on the whole, now the 
most favorable since 11)20. 

The heavy net movement of rural population away from farms has 
been checked. Noteworthy progress has been made in the liquida- 
tion of indebtedness among farmers. Purchase of supplies and 
materials for farm use has been resumed over the country on a scale 
contributing measurably to general business prosperit 3 ^ 

Agricultural production this year has on the whole been well 
balanced. The successive surpluses of cattle, corn, hogs, wheat, and 
various minor crops which so depressed the markets during and 
following 1920 have been largely worked off. Prices of farm 
products have in consequence risen to higher levels. The tendency 
this season has been even toward some expansion in production 
among certain major enterprises like cotton, corn, spring wheat, 
and sheep. Indications are that the acreage of winter wheat recentW 
sown substantially exceeds that sown last fall. We have traveled 
around a fairly complete cycle in agricultural production since 1920. 

Measured in terms of income, the economic position of agriculture 
as a whole promises to be at least equal to, if not slightly better 
than, that of the last year. Considerable improvement over previous 
years was manifested by the income from agricultural production 
for the crop year 1924-25, particularly in the areas selling wheat 
and hogs. Gross income from grains amounted to approximately 
$1,900,000,000, compared with $1,400,000,000 in the crop year 
1923-24. Gross income from meat animals amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,600,000,000 compared with $2,200,000,000 in 1923-24. 
Taking into account all farm production, the crop year 1924-25 

Nom-When this report was written, the latest figures available were baaed, on crop 
prospects November 1, 1926. They consequently differ somewhat from the figures given in 
the statistical section of this Yearbook, which were issued in December and include some 
revisions made on the basis of the preliminary total of the 1926 Census of Agriculture. 
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represented an advance in total gross income from $11,300,000,000 
to $12,100,000,000, or an increase of 7 per cent. These incomes are 
well above those earned during the depression, but below the earn- 
ings of normal years. It is quite likely that the reduction in the 
wheat crop this year may not be sufliciently compensated by higher 
wheat prices. The smaller volume of livestock marketings, how- 
ever, may be more than offset by higher prices, even to the extent of 
covering the reduction in tlie return from grain crops. For agri- 
culture as a whole, at best only a moderate increase in income may 
be expected for the crop year 1925-26 above the $12,100,000,000 gross 
income of the past season. 

Farmers are receiving better prices for their products than at any 
time in the past five years. The average of all farm prices for 
October was 113 per cent of the pre-war average as ('ompared with 
138 per cent in October, 1924. The real significance of this improve- 
ment in prices is better indicated by the relation of this change in 
prices of farm products to the changes in the wholesale prices of 
nonagricultural products. The purchasing power of the prices of 
farm products in terms of the prices of nonagricultural products 
has risen from 66, the lowest point of the depression period, to 87 
in October, compared with the pre-war average of 100. 

The current crop season has, as usual, shown some contrasts. In 
some sections there is distress. In others, crops are good and prices 
higher than at any time since 1920. In the great area from northern 
South Dakota to the Kio Grande and west to the Rockies, drought 
seriously reduced crop yields. The same is true in the area extend- 
ing from the Ohio and Potomac Rivers southeast to central Georgia 
and east to the Atlantic. In certain restricted portions of these areas, 
the drought broke all records and farmers face the difficulties that 
follow when practically all crops fail. 

Outside of the 15 States chiefly affected by drought, crop yields in 
1925 were good, but they were not quite large enough fully to offset 
the reduction in the drought-stricken areas. Because of this, yields 
in the country as a whole were slightly below the average during the 
last 10 years. 

For the growers of winter wheat this has been a season of disap- 
pointment. A fairly large acreage was planted, but the area killed 
by unfavorable weather conditions during the winter amounted to 
nearly 10,000,000 acres, or 22.5 per cent of the area sown. With the 
exception of 1917, this is the heaviest abandonment on record. As 
many of the fields left for harvest had thin stands and the crop also 
suffered from lack of moisture in the spring, the final harvest aver- 
aged only 12.7 bushels per acre, the lowest average yield since 1904. 

Spring wheat looked very promising at first, but a correspond- 
ingly heavy yield was prevented by injury from rust, and the 
harvest was 13.3 bushels per acre. This is about 1 bushel per acre 
above the five-year average, but 2.6 bushels per acre below the splen- 
did crop of 1924. In comparison with last year, however, the re- 
duction in yield was offset by the large increase in the acreage 
planted in the Pacific northwest, where spring wheat was substituted 
for the winter wheat killed by the unusual cold. 

Of all wheat, winter and spring varieties combined, the country 
haryested a total of 697,000,000 bushels, or 175,000,000 bushels less 
than in the preceding year. The crop was the smallest since 1917. 
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In proportion to population it was the smallest wheat crop since 
1890. Furthermore, of this year’s crop nearly 67,000,000 bushels 
were durum, a variety which is rarely used for bread flours. 

The corn crop of some 3,013,000,000 bushels was nearly one-fourth 
larger than that of the previous year and of much better quality, 
but was less than the average quantity harvested in the preceding 
four years. In the central portions of the Corn Belt and prac- 
tically everywhere north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, an ex- 
cellent crop was obtained, but corn was nearly a failure in the 
Southwest, and the average yield was low in nearly the whole of 
the Cotton Belt and in some of the States along the western border 
of the Corn Belt. 

A total of 1,470,000,000 bushels of oats and 227,000,000 bushels 
of barley were harvested, these totals being respectively 11 per cent 
and 25 per cent above the average production of the past five years. 

The hay crop of 1925 was only 98,100,000 tons, the smallest since 
1918. Allowing for 15,700,000 tons on hand May 1, 1925, and for 
probable holdings of, say, 9,000,000 tons next May (chiefly in sec- 
tions where the 1925 crop was good), the quantity fed will probably 
be about 105,000,000 tons. A year ago the crop was 112,500,000 tons 
and tlie quantity used was close to 110,000,000 tons. 

The cotton crop of 1925 is expected to be 15,386,000 bales and 
ranks with the crops of 1911 and 1914 as one of the three largest on 
record. No crop since 1914 has approached it in size. A record 
acreage and lack of excessive moisture during the growing season, 
with accompanying slight boll- weevil damage, were important fac- 
tors in producing this crop. Good yields were obtained generally 
throughout the belt with the exception of south-central Texas and 
the Piedmont areas of the Carolinas and Georgia. The quality of 
the crop was materially lowered by weather damage during the latter 
part of the picking season. Prices generally are lower than a year 
ago, but for the belt as a whole, this year’s income from cotton seems 
likely to equal that of last year. 

The flaxseed crop of 22,300,000 bushels is much below the quantity 
harvested last year because of sharp reductions in both acreage ana 
yield, but the crop was about 50 per cent greater than the average 
production of the preceding five years. 

Buckwheat was a fairly good crop, and rice production was not far 
below average. Pye. sugar beets, and clover seed all gave low yields. 

The potato crop oi 346,500,000 bushels was the smallest since 1919, 
and in proportion to population it was even smaller than the crop 
of that year. Although the 1925 crop was 24 per cent less than that 
of the previous vear and was of unusually poor quality, the quantity 
actuallv utilized for food may not be proportionately decreased be- 
cause the 1924 crop was greatly in excess or domestic needs and many 
million bushels were fed to stock or used for starch or other low- 
value purposes. The shortage has, however^ been sufficiently great 
to cause a substantial increase in the price of potatoes and probably 
some increase in the demand for substitute foods. The low pro- 
duction was owing partly to a reduction in acreage following sev- 
eral years of excessive production and low prices as well as to severe 
losses from freezing which occurred before all the crop was dug. 

The sweet-potato crop amounted to only 81,100,000 bushels. A 
large acreage was planted but on account of drought the yield was 
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only 80 bushels per acre. With the exception of last year the yield 

{ )er acre was the lowest for 15 years or more and the production the 
owest since 1916. 

In the ranffe States pastures and ranges are now very good, and 
the demand for both feeder and fat cattle has inspired greater con- 
fidence in the future. The prices of lambs and wool are relatively 
high. In practically the whole area west of the Rocky Mountains 
crops have been good, and conditions are vastly better than they 
were a year ago. 

Certain sections that suffered losses in previous years have this 
year enjoyed much needed profits. Some Maine potato growers 
are hoping to pay off fertilizer bills of several years’ standing. 
Louisiana and Mississippi and some of the Gulf coast sections of 
Georgia and Alabama will make up part of their recent losses from 
the boll weevil. 

Fruit and vegetable production was, in general, very moderate, 
chiefly because of drought and a reduced acreage planted to vege- 
tables. Car-lot shipments of fruits and vegetables were about equal 
to the very heavy movement of the 1924 season, and apparently an 
unusually large proportion of the crops was successfully marketed. 
Prices were generally higher than in the preceding season through 
the greater part of the shipping movement, although for certain 
products there were periods ox oversupply and depression. 

Foreign demand for apples, the leading fresh-food export, has been 
active in each of the last two seasons, the movement showing double 
the volume of preceding years. For the producers of fruits and 
vegetables as a whole the year was more satisfactory in a financial 
way than any other recent season. 

The Wheat Situation 

The most significant fact about our wheat situation is that with 
a large world crop the United States apparently has little more 
than enough wheat to meet domestic requirements. The wheat crop 
of the Northern Hemisphere, outside of Russia and China, is esti- 
mated to be 11 per cent greater than the 1924 crop. It is larger 
than the pre-war average of production in the same countries, but 
not equal to the record crop of 1923. Russia is reported to have 
some wheat for export. Although it is not expected that Russia 
will contribute as much wheat for export as before the war, it is 
possible that she will export more wheat this year than she has 
exported in any other year since the war. Prospects are also good 
for the wheat crop in Argentina, but a short crop in Australia may 
offset the prospective increase in Argentina. 

The world’s supply of rye is also an important factor in the 
wheat situation. The rye cr<m, too, is much larger than last year. 
Estimates in the Northern Hemisphere outside of Russia amount 
to 981,000,000 bushels, as compared with 711,000,000 bushels last 
year. Russia is reported to have a good crop of rye. The effect 
of a good crop of rye in Russia is to encourage enorts of wheat 
and the effect of good rye crops in Germany and Poland is to re- 
duce the import demand for wheat. 

The influence of this increase in production of wheat and rye as 
compared with last year is offset to some extent, however, by tower 
ebocKs at the beginning of the year and by the location of the in- 
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creases in production. At the beginning of the year European stocks 
of old wheat were reported to be very low and the stocks in ex- 
porting countries as well as the quantity of wheat afloat were very 
much lower than at the beginning of last year. Most of the in- 
creases in production of both wheat and rye are in Europe, where 
increased production will cause some increase in consumption. 
Latest estimates indicate that the total European crop of wheat 
outside of Russia and a few unimportant producers not yet re- 
ported is 323,000,000 bushels greater than last year and that the 
total European rye crop outside of Russia and a few small pro- 
ducers is 281,000,000 bushels greater than last year. Records of 
past years indicate very clearly that the European import require- 
ments will not be reduced nearly so much as this increase in produc- 
tion. The fact remains, however, that the world’s supplies for the 
year appear to be somewhat larger than last year in relation to the 
world’s demand. 

The situation in the United States is markedly different from what 
it was last year. The total production of wheat is but slightly 

S weater than the quantity utilized in the United States last year. 

ut of an estimated proouction of 873,000,000 bushels last year, the 
balance of exports amounted to 252,000,000 bushels, leaving 621,000,- 
000 bushels in the United States. In addition to this balance about 
44,000,000 bushels were drawn from stocks, indicating a total utili- 
zation in this country of approximately 665,000,000 bushels. Should 
the same quantity be utilized in the country this year, there would be 
only about 32,000,000 bushels of wheat foi' export without further 
reduction of stocks. 

Considering the production of the various classes of wheat and 
the other conditions that affect the marketing of our wheat, it is 
apparent that we shall export, and we are exporting some wheat. 
More durum wheat has been produced than is needed in the country. 
There is also some wheat on the Pacific coast for export or for ship- 
ment to eastern States. It appears, on the other hand, that not 
enough good hard red winter and sort red winter wheats have been 
produced to meet the usual mill, feed, and seed requirements of these 
wheats. The mill demand for these wheats, as well as for the hard 
red spring wheat, is in part for flour exports. It seems, therefore, 
that we may export durum wheat, some of the soft wheat from the 
Pacific coast, and about the usual quantity of flour. There may be 
some exportation of other wheats in the beginning of the season 
which will have to be offset later by imports. 

The shortage in suplies of several classes of wheat may place the 
United States on an import basis at least for a greater part of the 
year. The surplus of durum wheat will have to meet competition of 
wheat from North Africa and Russia in Mediterranean markets, and 
the price of that wheat has already fallen as low as $1 per bushel 
in sections of North Dakota in the middle of August. The prices 
of other wheats are now too high compared with world markets to 
permit of exports on the basis of these prices. The prices of wheat 
for December delivery in Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City 
are nearly on a par with the price in Liverpool and considerably 
higher than in mnnipeg. Canada is the nearest source of importa 
Both the futures and cadi prices for wheat delivered at Port Arthw 
are now considerably below prices in Chicago and Minneapolis. A 
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small quantity of wheat has been imported, but the margin is not yet 
sufficient to encourage heavy imports, duty paid. It is probable, how- 
ever, that as high-grade milling wheat becomes scarcer in the 
United States, the price margins will widen. Canada has a large 
supply of hard red spring wheat and a small quantity of soft red 
winter wheat, so that the relation of prices in the United States to 
the world-market level may be worked out through the relation of 
Canada to the world-market level, plus approximately the tariff 
duty. 

Farmers received for their wheat at the beginning of the season 
prices considerably higher than those of last year. Last year, how- 
ever, on account of a small world crop, prices moved rapidly upward 
from the beginning of the season until February. We are facing 
a different situation this year in that the world crop is much larger. 
In many parts of the country the higher prices thus far received 
are not sufficient to offset the reduction in the crop yield, so that 
farmers may not receive as great a return from this year’s crop as 
they received from last year’s. 

Looking ahead, according to the ‘‘ intentions-to-plant ” report, 
high prices have encouraged farmers to consider increasing the 
wheat acreage of the United States. In planning wheat produc- 
tion the situation both in the United States and in the whole world 
should be considered. Even with the same acreage as last year, a 
good average yield would place the United States on an export 
basis for most if not all classes of wheat. The trend of production 
in many countries that compete with the United States is upward. 
Production in European countries affected by the war is rapidly 
approaching pre-war status. Russia, a large exporter before the 
war, is recovering. The wheat-producing areas of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada are now 53 per cent above pre-war average, 
and these countries have not yet reached their limit. Under these 
conditions, only poor crops in important foreign wheat-producing 
countries can result in a situation comparable to that of last year, 
when the farmers of the United States had a good crop which they 
sold at high prices. 

The Cotton Situation 


The 12 months ended July 31, 1925, brought to the world perhaps 
the best balance between cotton supplies and consumption since the 
outbreak of the war. Cash proceeds were well distributed through- 
out the Cotton Belt. The prospect is for a 1925 crop materi^ly 
larger than that of 1924. Indications are that the grade of the crop 
will probably be very much lower, and that the cash proceeds, owing 
to sectional damage caused by drought, will be less generally difif- 
tributed than in 1924. 

From a production standpoint, the results of the 1924 crop were so 
encouraging that in the wring of 1925 more than 46 million acres 
were planted to cotton. This was the largest acreage in the history 
of the country. The increase was greatest in the extreme western 

E art of the Cotton Belt, where large areas of range land have been 
roken up and devoted to cotton cultivation, and where drought 
prevented the seeding of the usual acreage of grains. Although 
growing conditions nave been less uniformly good than in the 
previous year— drought having brought disaster to certain seqjtions 
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of the Southeast and Southwest — they have been extraordinarily 
favorable in many sections and the thira largest crop in the country’s 
history is expected. The department’s forecast on November 9, 1925, 
was approximately 15,386,000 bales. 

At present prices this production would represent a total value 
about equal to that of 1924. Drought and generally dry weather 
caused early opening of bolls in many sections, and early rains have 
lowered the grade of much of the crop. This condition has been 
somewhat accentuated by a scarcity of picking labor in certain 
localities, because of which some cotton has remained exposed in the 
field. 

The large crops of 1924 and 1925 have done much to allay fear 
that the boll weevil and other checks have curtailed the ability of 
this country again to produce an adequate supply of cotton. Occa- 
sional suggestions that it may produce a series of crops large enough 
to depress prices below the point of profit are tempered by a realiza- 
tion that the use of cotton in industry is increasing, that the world 
appears to be regaining its pre-war capacity to consume cotton and 
that in the present and preceding seasons weevil depredations have 
been unusually light. Our production of cotton is still somewhat 
less than it would have been had it followed the trend of the 30 years 
preceding the World War. 

The increased crops of 1924 and 1925 have been coincident with 
increased cotton-consuming power in Europe, following stabilization 
of currencies and credit conditions. This improvement was shown 
in exports from the 1924 crop more than a third larger than the 
average of the preceding five years. Exports for the first months 
of the 1925 season were even larger than in 1924, though this may 
have been owing in part to the earliness of the season. 

Domestic business conditions also showed improvement, being sup- 
ported by general improvement in domestic agricultural conditions. 
Domestic mill consumption sharply increased toward the latter part 
of the season, and seems to promise a good domestic demand for the 
1925 crop. 

Satisfaction was expressed by manufacturers over the relief they 
obtained by the 1924 crop from an acute shortage of raw material, 
although world consumption of American cotton for the crop year 
was only about half a million bales less than the production. Stocks 
in this country, moreover, were only about 100,000 bales larger on 
July 31, 1925, than a year before, and this quantity at current rates 
of domestic consumption meant a difference of less than a week’s 
requirements of our mills. With a crop of 15% million bales in 
1925, it is possible that there may be some further restoration of 
stocks which as yet are considerably below pre-war quantities. 

The anticipation of a crop in 1925 larger than the crop of 1924, 
together with the slight increase in supplies at the beginning of the 
season, has been naturally accompaniea by somewhat lower prices. 
The average price for the 1924-25 season in 10 designated spot 
markets was 24.22 cents a pound. This price represented a reduction 
of 5 or 6 cents, or about 20 per cent from that of the preceding 
season. On the other hand, the purchasing power of cotton in 
terms of all other commodities was calculated tor August, 1925, at 
116 per cent of the average purchasing power in the five years 
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preceding August, 1914. Although this represents a reduction over 
the immediately preceding years, it is nevertheless a price that 
compares favorably with that of other crops grown in the South. 

It should be noted, however, that production outside the United 
States has increased rapidly in the last two seasons, as a result^ no 
doubt, of the stimulus of favorable economic and weather conditions 
rather than of concerted effort, though there has been much of the 
latter. A further increase of foreign production will bear careful 
study, since it may lead to a competitive situation in which the 
advantage will rest with the producer whose costs of production 
are lowest or who produces cotton of a quality most in demand. 
Under such conditions, the shorter staples grown in this country 
would probably feel the competition or cotton grown with cheap 
labor in India, China, and elsewhere. 

The department is giving close attention to the possible compe- 
tition which foreign cotton production may force upon our short 
staples. It is particularly concerned with cotton breeding and 
testing, so that a more general production of prolific cotton of high 
spinning quality may be facilitated. Studies have been made of 
production costs in 15 counties typical of as many distinctive areas 
in the Cotton Belt. Scientific investigation has been made of the 
less obvious properties of cotton fibers which contribute to their 
spinning value. The results of this work have been made available 
to breeders of seed and to other cotton growers. Spinning tests are 
being carried on to determine the relative waste content and the 
strength and evenness of yarns from' cottons of various varieties, and 
from cottons of the same varieties grown under various conditions 
of soil and climate. Tests of the same sort have been made of cot- 
tons of different grades. These tests have demonstrated the rela- 
tive superiority of higher grades over lower grades, from the stand- 
point of waste percentages and values, yarn strength and evenness, 
bleaching, finishing, and mercerization properties, and efficiency of 
machine operation. 

Concurrently the work of quality standardization has been carried 
forward. New agreements have been negotiated with foreign markets 
within the year, which assure the use of the grade standards through- 
out the world, thus solidifying their establishment and adding to 
their usefulness in our own country. The staple standards have also 
been reviewed in the light of past experience and certain slight modi- 
fications projected in the physical representations, all of which are 
calculated to make them more workable and dependable as measures 
of length. There are few problems of an (economic nature, either in 
cotton production or distribution, to which fixed and accepted stand- 
ards oi quality are not fundamental. 

The Livestock Outlook 

Livestock producers found themselves in a rather more favorable 
position this year. Hogs averaged more than 60 per cent higher in 
price during the first naif of 1925 than in 1924. At times they 
brought nearly double the 1924 price. Top-finished and heavy- 
weight cattle sold up to $16.35 per hundred pounds at Chicago. This 
was the highest price registered since 1920. The average price for 
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lambs in August was $1.50 higher than in 1924. It was the highest 
for that month in six years; and three-eighths blood wool averaged 
more tan 60 cents a pound. Lessened supplies were partly responsi- 
ble for the advance in hog prices. The short corn crop or last year, 
however, compelled the feeding of relatively expensive grain, so 
that producers did not obtain an increased net income proportionate 
to the increase in hog prices. The supplies were not reduced rela- 
tively so much as the prices increased, and during a part of the year 
a decrease in the number of hogs marketed was offset to some extent 
by an increase in average weights. 

Marketings of cattle, calves, and sheep were heavier during the 
first half of 1925 than in the corresponding period of 1924. Indi- 
cations are that the total quantity of meat produced in 1925 will 
be nearly as great as in 1924, and the ctoss returns from its sale 
the highest since the speculative period of 1919. 

One of the important developments of this year has been an 
advance in cattle prices. A gradual improvement has been shown 
in the cattle market since December, 1921, but at times this im- 
provement was so slow as to be almost imperceptible. It took the 
rapid improvement of 1925 to convince cattlemen that the tide had 
definitely turned. 

In parts of the range country there has been a marked tendency 
toward lower production. Some cattlemen have gone out of the 
business. Others are keeping fewer but better cattle. There is, 
however, no beef shortage as yet, although heavy runs of cattle and 
calves are tending to reduce basic supplies. Receipts of cattle and 
calves at public markets during August, 1925, were the heaviest on 
record for that month. Prices advanced in spite of increased mar- 
keting. Receipts at central markets have been increased by contri- 
butions from the dairy industry, which every year is supplying a 
larger proportion of our beef and veal. 

Although top cattle prices at Chicago in August were $2 higher 
than they were a year previously, the average of range-steer prices 
for the same month showed advances of only about $1. Stocker 
and feeder prices in August were only 70 cents higher than in 
August, 1924. These facts may somewhat temper enthusiasm over 
the upturn in the cattle market. Higher fat-cattle prices, however, 
always stimulate the demand for feeders, and a good demand for 
feeders reacts favorably on the market for range cattle. It would 
seem, therefore, that eventually all branches of the cattle industry 
should feel the benefit of the better price situation. 

Reduced hog marketing is helping the cattlemen materially. They 
have also been benefited by good forage conditions over most of 
the range country, although some sections have had severe drought 

Sharp curtailment of hog production resulted from the unfavor- 
able relationship which existed between hog prices and corn prices 
in 1924. Fewer sows were bred in spite oi a sharp upturn in hog 
prices last fall. As a result market receipts of hogs in August this 
year were 20 per cent less than in August, 1924. They were 15.6 
per cent below the five-year August average. In the first eight 
months of 1925 hog receipts dropped 19 per cent from the total of 
the corresponding period m the previous year. Moreover, the aver- 
age weight of hogs marketed in the early part of 1925 was below 
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normal. Later, however, advancing prices presumably influenced 
growers to market fewer hogs. 

There is now a marked tendency toward feeding to heavier 
weights. If this continues, the reduction in pork produced will be 
mudi less than the decrease in the number of hogs. Although hog 
prices broke sharply in August, they were still considerably higher 
m September than in the same month of 1924. Our foreign trade 
in pork products, although less than during the peak war years, was 
fairly satisfactory. Altogether, the hog situation in 1925 was one 
of improvement. 

For the last two years the sheep industry has been perhaps the 
brightest spot in the livestock situation. Sheepmen will close their 
books this year with a very favorable showing. This prosperity has 
naturally drawn to it many new producers, including some inexpe- 
rienced sheep raisers. Sheepmen should bear in mind the tendency 
of their business to go from one extreme of production to the other 
and should guard against overexpansion. 

The average price of lambs in August was $1.C0 higher than in 
the same month of 1924. For the first eight months of the current 
year the average price of lambs showed a net advance of $1.13 over 
*1924. As a matter of fact, during the past two years lambs have 
sold at nearly double the pre-war price. They have almost equaled 
the average prices that ruled during and immediately after the war. 
Attention to scientific methods of production, and prudence in ex- 
panding the number of sheep on farms and ranches, should help to 
maintain the sheep industry in its present prosj)erous condition. 

The efforts of the department to work out a standard system for 
classifying and grading both live animals and meat have found 
favor among representative stockmen and dealers. This is one im- 
portant move in the direction of greater marketing efficiencv. 

The department has worked out a schedule of standards tor meat 
covering beef, veal, lamb, mutton, and pork, which have been 
accepted to a gratifying extent by the wholesale and retail meat 
trade, and by the consuming public. It has also established a meat- 
grading service. 

Wool 

A 5 per cent increase in wool production and a million more sheep 
on farms in 1925 than in 1924 are proof of returning confidence in 
the wool-growing industry of the United States. The favorable 
position of the industry at the present time is likely to encourage 
further expansion during the coming year. Wool growers generally 
were seriously affected by the postwar depression of 1920 and 1921, 
but the relatively good prices obtaining during the years 1923, 1924, 
and 1925 have enabled them for the most part to recover or to com- 
plete the readjustments the depression necessitated. 

The fall and winter of 1924 saw a remarkable rise in wool values, 
but wool growers, with the exception of those marketing their clip 
late in the season, benefited little at the time. The advance, how- 
ever, did create a keen demand for the 1925 clip, and contracting for 
the wool at high prices was carried on with vigor and energy from 
six to eight months prior to shearing. Wool values declined rap- 
idly in the early part of 1925, reaching their low point in May. 
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Nevertheless, the wool-growing industry of the United States 
should continue for some time on the substantial basis it now occu- 
pies, although fluctuations in prices during the coming year are not 
unlikely. 

Dairying 

The dairy situation is more favorable than it was a year ago. 
Production is less than last year, consumptive demand has l>een good, 
and the storing season closed without burdensome surpluses. Prices 
of all dairy products are higher and have followed a more normal 
trend. 

Production in 1924 was heavy. It was stimulated by ideal weather 
and by some increase in the number of cows. Procluction in 1925 
will be less. Prices are higher. On September 1, 1924, the normal 
peak date for storage holdings, butter stocks were at a record high 
mark. These stocks were cleared before the 1925 producing season 
began, yet they exerted a depressing influence throughout the fall 
and winter. September 1 this year found stocks on hand more 
nearly in line with prospective requirements. Fall production did 
not seem likely to be unusually large. The position, in short, was 
statistically more favorable to producers. 

The foreign situation has strengthened domestic markets. Except 
for exports of condensed and evaporated milk, outlets for domestic! 
production of dairy products are very largely confined to our own 
markets. There is always the possibility, however, of our domestic 
supply being supplemented by imports from Denmark and from 
countries in the Southern Hemisphere, which are forging ahead 
rapidly as sources of supply- The European demand has been suffi- 
cient this year to hold prices in European markets at levels which, 
together with our own tariff barrier, have prevented imports of any 
consequence. 

Poultry 

From the producers’ viewpoint the egg situation this year has 
been fairly satisfactory. Apparently production has been about the 
same as last year, whereas egg prices, stimulated by the previous 
profitable storage season, were considerably higher during the spring 
and summer than a year ago and have continued higher as far as 
fresh eggs are concerned. Storage-egg prices, however, because of 
larger accumulations in the warehouses and an unsatisfactory move- 
ment during the early fall, are lower. 

The widespread disease situation last fall and winter, with its 
attendant emoargoes on shipments of live poultry, had a most dis- 
turbing effect on the poultry industry. Consumption was restricted 
and stocks of poultry in storage piled up to such an extent that the 
disposal of a considerable proportion at a profit was impossible. 
Poultry prices to producers have been fairly well maintained, how- 
ever, ana with consumption and storage stocks at a more normal 
level, the situation is considerably improved. There appeals to be 
about a normal supply of poultry on farms this year. 

Foreign Market Situation 

Our agricultural exports for the year ended June 30, 1925, were 
21 per cent greater in volume than m the previous year and 26 per 
91044*— 26 2 
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cent greater than the average for the five years just preceding th)9 
outbreak of the World War. The value of these exports was more 
than double the value of the agricultural exports of any pre-war 
year and greater than that of any year since 1921. 

The increased demand was due in part to smaller crops, in part 
to increased purchasing power in foreign countries. A imortage in 
European wheat crops greatly increased the demand for overseas 
wheat. A shortage in the Canadian crop left the European market 
largely to us. Accordingly we were able to sell in the year ending 
June 30, 1925, more than 169,000,000 bushels of wheat, including 
flour, in Europe at prices considerablv higher than the prices ob- 
tained for a much smaller quantity (69,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
including flour) the previous year. 

On the other hand, exports of pork and lard fell below the previous 
year’s figure. This decline was owing mainly to decreased produc- 
tion in tne United States and increased production in Europe. Sub- 
stitution of other products, such as Argentine beef for pork, and 
butter for lard, had also something to do with it. 

The European market for Argentine beef has been strong. This 
has lessened the probability of Argentine shipments to the United 
States — an obvious benefit to our own beef-cattle industry. In like 
manner our domestic markets have been almost freed from foreign 
butter, chiefly as a result of increased exports of Danish butter to 
Germany. Our net imports of dairy products in the last year were 
the smallest in^several years. 

Foreign competition continues to grow stronger in some lines of 
farm production. The wheat area of Canada has increased from a 
pre-war average of 10,000,000 acres to 22,000,000 acres in 1925. There 
are still large areas in Canada suitable for wheat production. Aus- 
tralian wheat area has increased from a pre-war average of 7,600,0(X) 
acres to 10,800,000. Argentina reports having sown a record acreage. 
The wheat area of these three countries together is now about 53 per 
cent above the pre-war average. Dairy production continues to ex- 
pand in the Southern Hemisphere. New Zealand and Australia 
nave just finished a season of record output. The production of these 
two countries has expanded greatly since the war. They still have 
room for expansion. Argentine dairy production has also increased 
considerably since the war. The further development of the western 
Provinces of Canada and the recovery of Europe are adding to the 
world’s supply. Siberia, a large exporter of dairy products before 
the war, is also recovering. 

It is well to note that increased purchasing power in European 
countries may not always result in an increase in the demana for 
American farm commodities. As European agriculture recovers 
there will be a tendency for European countries to reduce imports 
of the crops that they produce. The larger crops of grain harvested 
in Europe this year will undoubtedly have this effect. The European 
market for cotton, however, will probably be maintained as long as 
business conditions in Europe remain good. 

Our agricultural production this year will probably not provide 
for the year a volume of exports so large as that of last year. Of 
wheat, one of our most important items for export, we have at most 
only a small quantity in excess of our domestic requirements. Pres- 
Mit indications are that the cotton crop will furnish for export more 
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than last year. The number of hogs has been so much reduced 
that the pork and lard exports are likely to remain low. Of some 
other products, such as tobacco, apples, and many minor items, we 
may continue to export about the same quantity as last year. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that the trend of exports of manv 
of our products for the last 16 years before the war was downward. 
This was owing largely to the fact that our industrial population 
was increasing more rapidly than the production of many of our 
agricultural products. A reduction in our agricultural exports 
would therefore be in line with pre-war tendencies. 

Farm Credit Situation 

Good crops and increased prices have materially improved the 
financial position of our farmers. In some regions, particular^ in 
the Corn Belt, where commitments for high-priced land and farm 
improvements reached heavy proportions, and in the cattle country, 
where livestock growers suffered almost unbelievable losses, large 
numbers are still confronted with financial problems, the solution of 
which will tax their best efforts. 

Substantial progress has been made in improving the rural-credit 
situation through legislation setting up machinery for both short and 
long time credit. Much remains to be done, however, to make the 
new agencies effective; they must be brought to the farmer so that 
he can avail himself of their facilities. Particularly is this true of 
the intermediate credit bank system, its rediscounting privileges 
having been utilized, in most areas, only to a limited extent. The 
intermediate credit banks have assumed a very important role in 
financing cooperative marketing organizations, and there is every 
reason to believe that they may fill just as important a place in 
financing the individual farmer where local capital is inadequate. 

There are many regions where the small farmer, particularly, is at 
a disadvantage. He is compelled lo pay high interest rates for short- 
time loans, to which additional commissions are frequently added. 
Crop liens and chattel mortgages often interfere with the marketing 
of his products to best advantage. This is a situation which also 
affects the development of cooperative marketing. The organization 
of local agricultural-credit corporations to make available additional 
credit through the rediscounting facilities of the intermediate credit 
bank system, should materially improve these conditions. Where 
local banking facilities are adequate, the organization of new re- 
discount corporations should not be encouraged, as the new inter- 
mediate credit system was intended to supplement rather than com- 
pete with existing banking machinery. 

The depression revealed weaknesses in our agricultural credit 
facilities which intensified the difficulties of farmers and stockmen. 
As agricultural conditions have improved, the credit problem has 
become less pressing. A sound credit structure, however, is no less 
important now than in the past. We should, therefore, aevoie our- 
selves to repairing and putting in shape our agricultural credit 
machinery so that it may oe in a position to carry farmers through 
agricultural depressions that may come in the future. 

It should be borne in mind, also, that in many regions a lack of 
confidence in agriculture has retarded expansion and farm improve- 
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ments. Farmers under these conditions have been devoting them^ 
selves to the liquidation of existing indebtedness rather than seeldng 
additional loans. This, naturally, has led to a smaller demand for 
credit. With a renewal of conndence in farming conditions it is 
likely that weaknesses in local credit facilities will become apparent* 

The credit situation in certain areas has been seriously complicated 
as the result of numerous bank failures. Impaired confidence in the 
banking situation and in the stability of agriculture has caused banks 
to maintain extremely high cash reserves and has resulted in a shift 
of banking funds from agricultural investments to Government and 
industrial securities. This is illustrated by the fact that in some 
rural communities the percentage of deposits represented by cash or 
Government obligations reaches 75 to 80 per cent of the total 
deposits. When confidence is again restored in these regions a more 
stable credit situation will follow. 

II. Economic Problems of Agriculture 
Agricultural Surpluses 

Agriculture can not make its adjustments in production to demand 
as rapidly and accurately as can industry. It is handicapped by 
weather conditions, by animal and plant pests, by limitations of soil 
and climate, by fixed periods of growth, by slow turnover, and by 
other more or less uncontrollable influences. A great deal has been 
done and can be done toward adjusting production to anticipated 
market requirements. Nevertheless, surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities will be produced from time to time, no matter how pru- 
dently farm crops and livestock may be regulated in accordance with 
forecasts of supply and demand. Nature will give us bountiful 
yields in some years, even though acreage may have been cut down. 
In short, nature may upset the best-considered plans for establishing 
a harmonious balance between production and consumption. 

What can be done toward handling unavoidable surpluses, which 
are so disastrous to a stabilized agriculture, when they occur unavoid- 
ably ? This is one of the major economic problems of the Nation. It 
is well known that small surpluses exercise a depressing effect on 

f )rices altogether disproportionate to their amount. Measures to regu- 
ate the movement of surpluses into consumption so that unnecessary 
price fluctuations can be avoided and speculative hazards lessened 
are urgently needed. 

It is to the interest of the entire community that agriculture 
should not be periodically depressed by overproduction and low 
prices. Business, indeed, has almost an equal interest with agri- 
culture in preventing undue fluctuations in farm commodity prices. 
Whatever benefit low farm-commodity prices may temporarily seem 
to bestow on the consumer are eventually offset by a movement the 
other way. Stabilized production and marketing of agricultural 
products are clearly in the public interest. 

Perhaps an analysis of the surplus problem will help us to decide 
what the nature and the principles underlying these measures should 
be. In the first place, we should clearly recognize what the surplus 
is. It may be a useful and necessary carry over from one producing 
season to another, part of which is mvolved in the process of manu- 
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facture and distribution and part of which is the national reserve 
against fluctuating seasonal production. It may be overproduction 
beyond the domestic and world demand. From a purely practical 
point of view there is the possibility of developing marketing meth- 
ods which will prevent the carry over from depressing prices to 
unfair levels. 

In the field of production there is one important thing that Gov- 
ernment agencies can do. They can furnisii farmers with a back- 
ground of economic information which will serve to guide intelligent 
programs of production. The Department of Agriculture is already 
undertaking to collect and disseminate accurate information on 
production, movement, prices, and consumption of farm products. 

The department’s work along these lines is being rounded out to 
a comprehensive service. It compiles and disseminates the data on 
intended plantings of both spring and fall crops. It makes careful 
pig surveys, indicating faiTOwings and the pig crops in expectation. 
It is beginning similar calf surveys and will shortly cover the whole 
livestock industry. It issues timely statements on the outlook for 
production in each of the important lines. This is not an academic 
service. It is a real stabilizing force. The department has been 
forecasting the corn-hog situation accurately for a considerable pe- 
riod. Those swine producers who heeded its warnings in the spring 
of 1923 and its encouragement in the fall of 1924 have made money 
both ways b}^ doing so. Those potato produc ers who heeded its advice 
not to reduce acreage too much last spring have profited thereby. 
Next summer will come the danger again of too great a potato 
acreage. The wheat situation would give promise of greater stability 
next year if there were more general adherence to the cautions 
clearly sounded in this fall’s outlook. In stabilized production and 
in avoidance of wide swings lies the greatest assurance of profitable 
adjustment to the markets. 

The Department of Agriculture is vigorously developing this 
service of supplying farmers with basic information by which 
orderly production may be guided. Through its Extension Service 
and in cooperation with State agricultural departments and colleges 
of agriculture it is perfecting and localizing the machinery of dis- 
semination. In time this program will contribute measurably to 
reduce the fluctuations of unbalanced production. 

In the field of distribution, public agencies should — as they al- 
ready do — ^help the surplus problem at many points. In this field, 
again, the Government can provide essential background informa- 
tion as a guide to orderly marketing. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s forecasts and estimates of crop and livestock production are 
already the accepted data of trade. Its market news service covers 
the movements and prices of every important farm product. 

A comprehensive wstem of standards of grades for farm products 
should be set up. The Department of Agriculture has made con- 
siderable progress on this project. It has already secured esiablish- 
ment of standards and grades for a number oi major crops. Its 
cotton standards are accepted in the world’s markets. Such action 
reduces hazard in marketing and diminishes the margin between the 
farmer and the consumer. 
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Warehouses and terminal storage facilities should be made ade- 
quate aud stored farm products given a credit status on a par with 
other commodities. The act permitting Federal licensing of ware- 
houses illustrates what can be done. Cold storage and merchandis- 
ing dependent thereon can be developed beyond present limits. 

Many developments will be possible in the credit structure. The 
system of intermediate credit is a case in point. The intermediate- 
credit machinery, one of the greatest accomplishments for agricul- 
ture, still needs extension, however, to fit the needs of various perish- 
able crops. Some phase of our credit machinery must be evolved that 
will permit much broader storage of nonperishable crops. 

There are therefore manifestly two general avenues of approach to 
the surplus problem. One is through better management or produc- 
tion, and tne other through marketing and distribution. In the 
latter field we have three major issues, the problems of storage of a 
given harvest pending consumption during the year or season, and 
the problem oi storage for the carry-over. We have in all storage 
questions immediately the problem of credit. Beyond these two 
questions of storage and credit we have the third problem, and that 
is orderly control of the stream of supplies to the consumer. We 
can solve the first two of these issues by better provision of facilities, 
but we can only solve the third by collective action. 

It should be stated, also, that the provision of storage and credit 
must be differentiated as to application in the different kinds of 
products. In order to approach the problem from a practical stand- 
point it is essential to distinguish between the situations wdiich arise 
in the three great groups of perishable products, nonperishable 
products, and livestock. This it will be noted is a purely arbitrary 
grouping. 

While there is a great deal that can be done in adjustment of 
production in perishables such as fruits, vegetables, and dairy prod- 
ucts, there also is the enlarged opportunity of restricting the flow of 
current products into the market by better standards and grades 
and by the diversion of the surplus, which then will be composed 
largely of inferior qualities, into by-products. All this implies 
organization, which already has made great headway in these com- 
modities. There is also the possibility of broadening consumption 
of certain foods with benefit to all concerned. 

Similarly in the case of nonperishables, like grain and cotton, 
something can be done in the field of better organized production 
and in the provision of enlarged storage and credit facilities. 

As for tne third general group — livestock- -the major emphasis 
should be on the production end, although something can be done 
in the distribution field. It is frequently impossible to gauge the 
situation perhaps years in advance, and in such cases the distributive 
machinery may be made to function more effectively than at present. 
While better direction of production offers definite possibiUties in 
both perishable and nonpenshable groups, it offers the most effective 
solution in the livestock problem. 

In the problem of control of the stream of products to the con- 
sumer we enter upon our most difficult field, a field which, as I have 
said, requires collective action. I believe farmers through their 
organizations have a most powerful instrument to control the move- 
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ment of surpluses into consumptive channels. In my judgment the 
activities of Government agencies in connection with the surplus 
problem should supplement and assist rather than control and direct 
the efforts of the farmers themselves and their associations. To 
accomplish this may call for enabling legislation. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that any plan built around cooperative 
associations should be based upon the ability of the existing and 
potential cooperative associations to handle surplus crops. Other- 
wise their initiative and usefulness might be seriously impaired 
or destroyed. 

It seems to me that there is plenty of room for action here without 
injuring the rights of the consumer by any development of trading 
practices in restraint of trade. Farm production is so extensive and 
varied, so dependent on nature, that restriction of it to the point at 
which the consumer’s interests would be menaced is a remote 
possibility. 

A measure of the progress already achieved in this direction is 
the fact, mentioned elsewhere in this report, that nearly one-fifth 
of our agricultural business, or $2,500,000,000 worth, was done this 
year through farmers’ business organizations. 

Even if direct Government interference in the channels of trade 
were to be tolerated by the consuming public, it would, in my judg- 
ment, lead to heavier production and ultimately an aggravation of 
the whole problem. Government buying and selling, if successful, 
would smother the cooperative movement because it would eliminate 
the incentive for collective action. It does seem essential, however, 
that this issue should receive broad recognition as a problem of na- 
tional importance and, second, that public agencies should make every 
proper effort to cooperate in sound workable programs looking to 
its solution. The discussion of the problem of surpluses is enter- 
ing more and more upon common ground, and I look forward to an 
agreement upon the principles of a solution along the broad lines 
here suggested. 

Agricultural Cooperation 

The most distinct and significant movement in American agri- 
culture in this decade is the almost universal trend toward coopera- 
tion in the marketing and distribution of farm products. It is in no 
sense a regional or sectional movement, for it exists in all sections 
and is participated in to some extent by producers of practically all 
kinds of farm products. 

There has been some cooperation by farmers in the United States 
for many years, but within the last two decades, and particularly 
during the last decade, the movement has assumed proportions which 
indicate that it is a response to a fundamental and universal need 
of present-day American agriculture. It is highly significant from 
all points of view that the best minds in agriculture, without regard 
to region or commodity, are unanimous in the opinion that group 
action in marketing must be added to individual efficiency in pro- 
duction if the high standards of American farm life are to be pre- 
i^rved and agricmture is to maintain its proper place in our national 
life. 

Vast problems are involved in the changes in agriculture and in 
commerce and industry which this movement is bringing about. 
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They are broader than any one class and vitally affect all classes, 
hence they are a proper concern of the Government. 

It is the traditional policy of our Government to foster agriculture 
as the most essential of our industries, but without in anywise seek- 
ing to dominate or direct it. This policy must be our guide in 
dealing with these new problems. 

Although cooperative marketing is a farmers’ movement, it is not 
in any proper sense a selfish class movement and holds no menace 
either to consumers or other business interests. Agricultural pro- 
duction is essential to national welfare, and the only guaranty of an 
adequate and dependable supply of agricultural products is a pros- 
perous and contented agricultural population. It is obvious to any 
thoughtful mind that this happy result can not be obtained by ag- 
riculture unless it avails itself of the efficiencies and economies of 
organization and specialization which characterize other industries 
in this day. Consideration alike of intelligent self-interest and pub- 
lic welfare must prompt other classes to support wise and intelligent 
efforts of farmers to place their important industry upon a basis of 
stability and prosperity. 

Agricultural cooperation, as we understand it at the present time, 
is simply an extension of the principle of mutual helpfulness that 
exists Wtween many groups engaged in industry, commerce, or agri- 
culture. It is, however, a very definite extension of that principle. 
In a cooperative-marketing organization, the members do not con- 
tribute their services in the informal way in which one farmer may 
help another in harvesting or threshing. They take another step 
ancl contribute capital to finance a joint business enterprise, and 
enter into agreements which specify the duties of each member. 
When this occurs, cooperation takes on a more or less definite legal 
status, and meets problems similar to those of other business or- 
ganizations. There are also special problems confronting coopera- 
tive organizations because they deal not only with marketing but 
with the farmers’ production practices, as these practices affect mar- 
keting. 

Business agriculture to-day demands that we bring about a better 
balance between production and distribution. American farmers can 
more effectively apply modern business methods to their business 
and effect integration in the production and distribution of agri- 
cultural products by banding themselves together in cooperative 
groups. In other words, I believe cooperative marketing to-day is 
an economic expression of group life in farming and is a natural 
development of business agriculture. 

To place our agricultural production on a stable and profitable 
basis we must recognize the inseparable relation between production 
and marketing. The working out of a more efficient marketing sys- 
tem must go hand in hand with an intelligent adjustment of pro- 
duction to market demand in a more orderly manner so as to avoid 

S eriods of overproduction with great loss and periods of underpro- 
uction with prices unsatisfactory to the consuming public. That 
agricultural production may more readily become responsive to the 
market demands, the farmers will have to organize for marketing 
through the development of sound farmer owned and controlled co- 
operauve associations. 
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I view cooperation in agriculture as a business agency serving the 
producers both as an intelligent guide in their production program 
and an effective instrument for merchandising farm products. In- 
stead of thinking of cooperation among farmers as a producing 
proposition or as a selling proposition, we need to think of coopera- 
tion as a business form or organization that penetrates our whole 
agricultural industry. By this I mean cooperation, in an educa- 
tional way, must reach back to production practices and forward 
through efficient business organization to marketing practices. It is 
from this concept that I loolc upon cooperation as a “ business form 
or organization ’’ adapted to the farming industry. 

The chief aim of cooperative marketing is not to obtain for the 
producers the profits or independent merchants, but rather to con- 
tribute to and effect better merchandising methods than previously 
were employed in marketing farm commodities. Proper grading 
of farm products and standardization of grade and pack, which are 
essential to efficient merchandising, can be effected much more readily 
when farmers are organized into groups. Standardized grades 
facilitate trading, create confidence, and stabilize market conditions. 
These fundamental marketing functions, properly performed by 
producers, through cooperative action near the point of production, 
make it possible to reduce the cost of getting these commodities to 
market and are also a means for an intelligent use of supply, which 
will aid in stabilizing markets, avoiding gluts and reducing wastes. 

The business transacted by cooperative buying and selling, or- 
ganizations will be, conservatively estimated, $2,500,000,000 during 
1925 — approximately one-fifth oi the total agricultural business. 
A movement of this magnitude, with its tremendous economic and 
social significance, must be analyzed and guided so that its highest 

{ )ossibilities may be realized. Cooperation, although firmly estab- 
ished, is in its infancy in this country, as compared with other 
economic and social institutions. This is another reason for an- 
alyzing and studying the cooperative methods and experiences ac- 
cumulated to date. Actual experiences need to be collected and 
expressed in plain language in order that they may serve as guide- 
posts for the future. This the Department of Agriculture has been 
doing since 1913, when it began some fundamental research in co- 
operative marketing. 

The department’s work to date indicates that during the past 10 
years cooperation has been evolving from the local type of organi- 
zation into associations and federations covering large areas and 
handling business totaling millions of dollars annually. Although 
96 per cent of the cooperative associations are still local organiza- 
tions, approximately one-third of the total business at the pre^nt 
time is carried on by 100 of the federations and regional organiza- 
tions. They, from a business point of view, are the dominant factors 
in cooperative marketing. 

The tendency toward combinations in the business world has had 
an influence on the creation of large cooperative marketing organi- 
zations. The average business of cooperative associations more than 
doubled between 1913 and 1922, increasing, for the organizations 
of which the department has record, from $100,000, in round num- 
bers, to $216,000 per association. The business of tobacco marketing 
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associations increased from an average of $141,968 in 1913 to $7,- 
606,125 in 1922; cotton associations, from $191,112 to $3,406,766; 
dairy marketing associations, from $50,296 to $166,683; and fruit 
and vegetable organizations, from $153,336 to $284,081. These fig- 
ures do not take into ^Iccount the business done by the federations 
of which many fruit and vegetable and dairy organizations are 
members. 

This increase in volume of business has resulted in prop*ess in 
methods of operation and merchandizing. It has brought about, on 
the whole, economies in operation, a greater insistence on stand- 
ardized products, easier financing, and has encouraged capable execu- 
tives to enter the service of cooperative associations. 

Another important problem of cooperation is the development of 
a cooperative spirit or understanding throughout the rural com- 
munities. It will be of little value to set up large and efficient co- 
operative business organizations if they are not understood and 
supported by those whom they seek to benefit. 

It is universally recognized that the future of cooperation depends 
upon the knowledge Avhich the individual producer has of its pos- 
sibilities and limitations. He must take a long-time view of the 
movement. The producer must learn to test his association, not by 
the price advantage it may offer him this year, but by the services 
through which it may contribute to the stabilization of production 
and distribution. Our agricultural colleges and other State and Fed- 
eral institutions must broaden their curricula to include cooperative 
education — a form of education that will aid the members, officers, 
directors, and officials to a more thorough understanding of the 
function and meaning of cooperation. 

There is also a real need for a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the cooperative movement by the general public. Farmers 
cooperatives must find and fill their place in the agricultural, com- 
merical, and industrial life of the Nation. To this end each interest 
must be brought to know, understand, and cooperate with the othere. 

Increasing Farm Efficiency 

Let us not forget that after all the foundation of a prosperous 
agriculture must always lie in efficient and rightly adjusted pioduc- 
tion. Marketing can not be separated from production. Fitting 
production to the needs of the market, moreover, implies more than 
merely furnishing products in suitable \'olume. Consumers are in- 
terested in Quality as well as quantity. Farmers lose millions by 
offering products that the market will take only at a discount. They 
many times lose by not maintaining a proper balance among their 
different enterprises, but not raising good tvpes of livestock, hy not 
sowing the best available seed, by not making a correct choice of 
crops, by not employing the right size and type of machinery, and 
by not managing their business to the best advantage. Probably 
the farmer can do more for himself on the farm than anyone can do 
for him off the farm. 

Efficiency in farm production is a complex thing. It is not eno^h 
to produce crops at the lowest possible cost. Nor yet does it suinw 
to nave various farm enterprises in their right relationship to one 
another. This may all be accomplished without insuring a profitable 
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agriculture. Efficiency in cutting costs and in keeping a proper 
balance among different farm enterprises frequently benefits the 
consumer more than it benefits the producer. This happens when 
increased facility in production leads to an increased volume of 
production irrespective of market needs. It is easy to see how this 
comes about. Not all farmers increase their efficiency at the same 
time and in the same degree. Those who are in the lead have an 
advantage over the rest. These men are of course tempted by their 
special profits to increase their output. As the general average of 
eiBciency increases and production costs go down, agriculture as a 
whole tends to increase its production until the benefit of its lower 
costs is wiped out by lower prices. Obviously the only remedy for 
this difficulty is such an adjustment of acreage and of the output of 
animal products as will prevent increased efficiency from being im- 
mediately translated into increased volume of goods. 

Decreasing Production Costs 

One way in which producers can increase their effectiveness is 
by decreasing their costs of production. In every region there are 
some men producing at much less cost than the great majority of 
their neighbors, whereas others are producing at costs much above 
the average. The men who produce at low cost do so because they 
have learned just how to use their resources and their labor, and 
just what methods to use to produce most efficiently. Thus in the 
Corn Belt some men use 20 hours of man labor and 40 hours of 
horse time to produce 50 bushels of corn, whereas other men, who 
employ their labor more efficiently, obtain the same product with 
only half as much labor. The same variation in labor efficiency 
has been found among wheat growers, cotton growers, tobacco 
growers, and others. These differences are due not only to the use 
of labor-saving machinery, but to the fact that some men follow 
practices with regard to the use of fertilizer, improved seed, time 
of conducting operations, and methods and practices in production 
that make every hour of labor count. 

In livestock production, too, there are equally great variations in 
efficiency from farm to farm, and equally great opportunities for 
cutting costs on many farms. Some men incur high costs by using 
inferior stock or feeding improperly. Others use good technical 
methods so far as feeding and care go, but incur extra expense by 
failing to adjust their rations to changing prices. The combina- 
tion 'vmich is most economical at one time may be very expensive at 
another. Farmers need to be ever alert to make sure that they are 
using the most economical practices possible for each change in 
prices. 

III. Legislation 

In spite of all the improvements since 1921, conditions on the 
farms are not yet satisfactory. Much remains to be done to put 
agriculture on a prosperous basis. The purchasing power of farm 
products in October was still 13 per cent below its pre-war level. 
A 13 per cent decline in the buying power of farm products occur- 
ring suddenly in normal times would be a calamity. Agriculture 
is convalescent now after a severe illness. We must not focus all 
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our thought upon the improvement effective since the crisis of 
1921. Part of our attention miist be directed to further improve- 
ment. 

I believe our national policy should reckon with the fact that 
agriculture is not yet restored to equality in the general economic 
situation. Whatever responsibility for this situation rests with 
public agencies must be fully recognized. Much helpful legislation 
has been passed during the last five years. More can be done. 

Farmers have been helped tremendously by the Federal farm 
loan act, whereby mortgage money is made available to them on 
better terms than were ever granted before. They have been assisted 
by the agricultural credits act of 1923, Avhich provides a system of 
intermediate credit tending to relieve commercial banks of a type 
of farm paper that they are not well adapted to handle. 

Thev have been assisted in orderly marketing by the administra- 
tion oi the Federal warehouse act, which makes Federal warehouse 
receipts acceptable as loan collateral in the principal money markets. 

Ijegislation passed in recent years has defined the rights and 
privileges of cooperative associations and promoted their devel-^ 
opment. 

Tariff legislation has been useful, particularly to dairy farmers, 
fruit growers, and hard- wheat farmers, sheep raisers, flax raisers, 
and sugar beet and cane producers. 

Conditions in the livestock trade have been improved by the ad- 
ministration of the packers and stockyards act. 

Four subjects stand out prominently as suggesting a need for 
legislative or administrative action — freight rates, taxation, the utili- 
zation of the public domain, and cooperation. I will discuss each 
of these problems in more detail later in this report. Here I merely 
wish to point out that in two of them, freight rates and taxation, 
remedies for existing evils are absolutely dependent on action by 
Government authorities, and that the third subject, cooperation, 
offers very large possibilities for useful advisory action by Govern- 
ment agencies acting under legislative authority. 

The expansion of our farm-land area may require legislative 
action. I am opposed to bringing new areas under cultivation until 
we have found a market for the products we are now producing. 
There are two things the Government may do to prevent injudicious 
expansion of farm land. It may regulate its own land-settlement 
projects wisely, and it may discourage undesirable private projects. 
There is a field here for useful and legitimate Government activity 
for the protection of agriculture and the promotion of the general 
welfare. I am as strongly in favor of such activity as I am against 
attempts to determine economic law by means of legislation. 

Certain recent legislation will be of definite benefit to agriculture. 
One significant measure enacted during the last session oi Congress 
was the Purnell Act, authorizing additional endowments for the 
agricultural experiment stations. This measure will mark a new 
epoch in the history of the experiment stations. It will eventually 
treble the Federal appropriations for their support, with a corre- 
sponding breadth of research conclusions along economic lines made 
available to farmers. 

In addition to the amounts now received by the agricultural exper- 
iment station, the Purnell Act authorizes additional appropriations 
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of $20,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926; $30,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 ; $40,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928; $50,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929; 
$60,000 lor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930; ana $60,000 for each 
fiscal year thereafter. This money is to be paid to each State where 
experiment stations are now established, and is to be used only for 
research and experiment. Supervision of the work done under tlie 
Purnell Act is intrusted to the Department of Agriculture, which 
is fully alive to the opportunity thus afforded for close cooperation 
between research and extension forces in Federal and State organi- 
zations. Passage of the Purnell Act was recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s agricultural conference. 

Another recommendation of the conference that was enacted into 
legislation was a proposal that the Federal farm loan act and the 
agricultural credits act of 1923 should be amended to give agricul- 
tural credit corporations chartered by the United States the same 

E rivilege to rediscount paper with the Federal intermediate credit 
anks ttiat is now given to credit institutions chartered under State 
laws. This measure is expected to foster the organization, par- 
ticularly in livestock territory, of properly capitalized agricultural 
loan companies. A larger number of soundly organized, adequately 
capitalized, and properly managed loan companies operating under 
Federal supervision and enjoying access to the rediscounting facili- 
ties of the Federal intermediate credit banlcs seems very desirable. 
Such institutions would greatly improve tho credit facilities of 
livestock breeders. 

A third recommendation made by the President’s conference re- 
lated to livestock grazing on the national forests. It urged that 
until a uniform plan of leasing is agreed on there should be no in- 
crease in the fees charged. Congress accepted the recommendation 
and passed an act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture in his 
discretion to waive any part or all requirements in respect to graz- 
ing fees for the use of national forests in drought-stricken regions 
during 1925. Simultaneously, it was announced that there would be 
no increases in the grazing fees charged on the national forests for 
the years 1925 or 1926. 

Measures were also passed amending the Clark-McNary Refores- 
tation Act and facilitating the work of the Forest Service ; authoriz- 
ing a forest experiment station in California ; providing for a gen- 
eral utility topography survey of the United States; -and creating 
an Alaska game commission. 

Freight Rates 

I believe that we must have substantial readjustments in freight 
rates. High freight rates constitute one of the many causes that 
have contributed to the depression in farm prices, especially in areas 
distant from the market. It is generally conceded that the entire 
freight-rate structure needs overhauling. Freight rates the country 
over have grown up in a haphazard way and as a result of all sorts 
of local considerations. It is my opinion that a careful study should 
be made of the entire freight-rate structure. On the basis of such 
a study it should be possible to make rate adjustments that take 
into account the market value of farm products as reflected over a 
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reasonable period of years and likewise the influence of freight rates 
on the economic development of different regions and of the country 
as a whole. I realize that adequate income to the carriers must be 
fully reckoned with as a factor in rate making, because efficient and 
adequate railroads are indispensable to a profitable agriculture. 

There have been only minor changes in the freight rates on farm 
products in the last year. Our index showing changes in freight 
rates of 50 representative agricultural commodities stood on Janu- 
ary 1 at 158.2, or 58 per cent above the 1913 level. Since then 
there have been no changes great enough to affect the index. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution, passed at the last session of Congress, 
directs the Interstate Commerce Commission to effect such lawful 
changes in the freight-rate structure as will promote the freedom 
of movement of agricultural products affected by the depression, in- 
cluding livestock, at the lowest possible rates compatible with the 
maintenance of an adequate transportation service. 

In response to this order the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has initiated proceedings to determine among other things what 
products of agriculture, including livestock, are affected by the de- 
pression and what, if any, reductions may lawfully be effected in the 
rates of charges on products of agriculture. 

Meanwhile the railroads have introduced a petition asking for a 
5 per cent increase in all rates west of the Mississippi. These two 
cases are now being heard together, and one of the main points of 
contention is the farmer’s ability to stand higher rates. 

In relation to pre-war conditions, the prices of farm products 
are not yet on a par with freight rates. The level of farm com- 
modity prices in September was 144 per cent of the pre-war average, 
whereas freight rates on agricultural commodities were 158 per cent 
of the pre-war average. Moreover, the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts fluctuate greatly from year to year, whereas freight rates are 
stable and are not frequently changed. The burden of the post- 
war increase in freight rates fell heavily on agriculture because the 
rates were increased just as agricultural prices started downward 
and remained high while agriculture was undergoing a very severe 
depression. The ability of agriculture to pay transportation charges 
should not be reckoned on the conditions or any given year, but on 
probable future conditions, unless freight rates can be made more 
flexible, being raised when prices are high and lowered when they 
decline, within reasonable limits. 

The Farmer’s Tax Problem 

The recent general improvement in farm earnings has been accom- 
panied by a slight reduction in farm taxes. Recent reductions in 
farm taxes seem insignificant, however, when compared with past 
increases. Farm-land taxes in Missouri averaged 8 cents per acre 
in 1881 ; in 1924 they were 40 cents. The average tax in North Da- 
kota was 23 cents per acre in 1916 and 48 cents in 1924. Texas 
farmers paid 9 cents per acre in 1914 and 20 cents in 1923. Similar 
increases are found almost everywhere. They have been accom- 
panied by better roads and schools and more efficient public service 
in all its branches. The essential nature of many of these services 
assures them of continued popular support at whatever cost to the 
public. 
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Presumably it is no more possible to bring about a return of the 
low taxes of even 10 years back than it is to stop progress in any 
other field. But unless a more equitable distribution of the tax 
burden can be brought about, the agricultural industry may expect 
recurring periods when taxes will consume an undue proportion of 
farm income. 

It is now generally recognized that excessive taxation of industrial 
earnings slows down production, discourages investments in pro- 
ductive enterprises, and generally stifles the prosperity of the coun- 
try. These elfects are f(dt by the industrial portion of the country 
as the result of taxes which are levied largely on the basis of earn- 
ings, and which are lighter when earnings are least. Fifty-one per 
cent of the total taxes by construction companies in 1923 were 
income and excess-profits taxes paid to the Federal Government 
alone. The percentage for manufacturing corporations was 49 and 
for wholesale and retail concerns it was 46. 

Farm taxes, on the other hand, are chiefly general property taxes, 
levied by the States and the local units on the basis of capital value, 
and they bear little or no direct relation to current farm earnings. 
Only 29 out of every thousand farmers paid any Federal income tax 
at all in 1923. Since farm taxes can seldom be shifted to the con- 
sumers of farm products in the form of higher prices of products 
sold, it must be clear that the taxes now being levied on agriculture 
are more capable of exercising a depressing effect than are the taxes 
on almost any other class. 

Investigations by the department bear out this belief. In 1922 
State and local taxes took 59.6 per cent of rents from 23 farms 
studied in Monroe County, Ind. In Wells Countv, N. Dak., taxes 
on 63 surveyed farms amounted to 85 per cent of the rents for 1923. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that during the disastrous 
period from the close of the war to 1924 there were many farmers in 
all parts of the country who failed to make their taxes.” 

It is true that the same factors which lead to high ratios of taxes 
to farm rents in some years also cause extremely low ones at other 
times. The wide differences from year to year in the relation of 
farm taxes to the earnings of the taxed property illustrate the need 
of a closer relationship between property earnings and property 
taxes. If property is to continue to bear a large share of the taxes 
levied by tne States and minor political divisions, greater considera- 
tion should be given to differences in earning power which exist be- 
tween classes of taxable property when tax assessments are being 
made. 

But there is no justification for taxing only property. The great 
volume of income trom other sources, which now escapes taxation for 
State and local purposes in many parts of the country, could well be 
called upon to assume some part of the total tax load. Income and 
inheritance taxes, levied by some of the States, now reach many of 
these classes, although in Varying degree. Other special forms of 
taxation have been devised to supplement further the property tax 
and to obtain a more even distribution of the tax burden over the 
Whole people. Broadening of the sources of tax revenue is a matter 
of great concern to the farmer, although conditions within States 
vary so widely that no particular form of taxation could be consid- 
ered of equal value in all places. 
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Supplementary tax revenues of the types referred to are usually 
applied to defray the ordinary expenses of the State central govern- 
ments. Counties, townships, and other local districts, exclusive of 
incorporated places, on the other hand, obtained 97 per cent of their 
tax receipts from the property tax in 1922. It is difficult to explain 
why tangible property should bear almost the entire local tax burden 
besides contributing a substantial share to the general expense of the 
State governments. A few of the States have adopted the practice 
of returning a part of their income, inheritance, and other special 
taxes to the local districts in which they were collected. The State 
of New York, for example, returns 50 per cent of its income tax in 
this manner. Wisconsin has a similar practice. The further spread 
of this practice will prove particularly beneficial to those farmers 
who live in local districts which include a considerable scattering 
of urban wealth, and in w'hich urban populations largely determine 
the types and standards of public service to be maintained. 

One of the most important factors which contribute to the excessive 
taxation of agriculture is the tendency of many States to improve 
the public schools and public roads largely at the expense of the 
local districts. Indiana farmers paid 66 cents out of each tax dollar 
to the counties and townships for these uses alone in 192S. Investi- 
gations in Boone County, Mo., show that 56 per cent of all farm taxes 
went for the same purposes in that locality in 1925. 

Both the highway and the public school have outgrown their early 
local surroundings. The motor vehicle has made a State and na- 
tional problem of the public road. School standards have been 
pushed forward step by step in all of the States by means of general 
laws. 

The time has come when the States should face the highway and 
school problems frankly, and determine upon methods of financing 
which are consistent with the benefits which those institutions confer 
upon the State as a whole. 

The Government’s Relationship to Cooperative Marketing 

The relationship of the Government to cooperative associations 
may be loose and informal or close and authoritative. It may range 
all the way from a mere let-alone policy to one of thoroughgoing 
supervision and minute regulation. Neither extreme, of course, is 
within the range of practical policy. The Government is already 
performing services for cooperation that put the let-alone policy out 
of consideration. 

On the other hand, it is not proposed in any responsible quarter 
that the cooperative movement should be hampered by Government 
regulations. Cooperation in the United States has developed from 
the needs and experiences of the farm people. The weight of experi- 
ence in this country shows that it should begin as an economic move- 
ment of the rural communities and that it should be free to develop 
in accordance with their needs and the opportunities for service. 
The experience in European countries also points to this fact. It is 
improbable that the Danish Government, for example, at any time 
during the history of the cooperative movement in that country 
could nave developed a plan of cooperation as admirably adapted to 
the needs of the Danish farmers as is the present system. Neither 
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is it likely that the Danish Government by decrees or reflations 
could have made cooperation the important part of the national life 
that it has come to be through sf^ntaneous, untrammeled growth. 

It seems obvious that supervision and control are not desirable. 
Cooperative associations are business concerns. Like other business 
concerns they must eventually stand or fall by themselves. They 
can not fairly be asked to accept a degree of regulation and control 
from which private distributing agencies are exempt. Removing 
responsibility for their actions from the cooperative associations 
themselves to the Government might be fatal to their efficiency. It 
would certainly not encourage men of executive ability to seek 
managerial positions in the movement. Efforts to regulate coopera- 
tion minutely by law or by administrative edict would cripple the 
initiative of the cooperative associations and force them into a rigid 
mold when their greatest need is flexibility. Excessive regulation 
might smother the movement. 

What the department is already doing indicates the nature of the 
service it can give to cooperation. It is studying marketing prob- 
lems and making surveys indicating what are the prospects of vari- 
ous cooperative projects. It is examining the causes of success and 
failure in cooperation, and giving counsel to association boards of 
directors and managers. It is helping by counsel and advice groups 
of farmers to develop effective organizations and to plan wise mer- 
chandising policies. It is popularizing the use oi uniform and 
up-to-date accounting systems and office records among cooperative 
associations. It is analyzing marketing operations to reveal their 
strong and weak spots and assisting associations in developing their 
own methods of marlcet analysis. It is aiding cooperatives to extend 
their markets at home and abroad. It is acquainting American 
cooperators with the experience of cooperators in other countries. 
It is furnishing market-news services, and establishing commodity 
grades and standards to facilitate trading. It is helping producers 
to correlate their production plans, so that the hills and valleys of 
production can be leveled out to some extent. 

What the Government can do further to assist the cooperative 
movement depends upon the funds available for such work and the 
demands of the cooperative associations. The department stands 
ready to extend its services to the full extent of its present facili- 
ties, and to recommend such enlargements of its research work 
and services as shall appear advisable after consultation with the 
cooperative organizations and a careful survey of their needs. The 
direction which further services should take can best be indicated 
by considering the problems confronting cooperative associations at 
the present time. 

Tne personnel of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is stup- 
ing the problem of marketing and distributing farm products. To 
put the information in a form in which it will be immediately 
available and useful to the cooperative organizations requires a 
type of extension workers which the bureau does not have at the 
present time. 

One possible means of further service to the cooperatives, there- 
fore, is the employment of commodity specialists, who woiidd be 
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familiar with the needs of the cooperative organizations on the 
one hand, and with the research and service work of the depart- 
ment on the other hand. These men would form a contact between 
the associations and the department, and would disseminate current 
crop and market information, and information regarding price 
trends, conditions of supply and demand, and other useful infor- 
mation. At the same time, they would be instrumental in guiding 
the research work of tlie department toward a closer study of the 
special problems of cooperative associations. 

The business organization and management of cooperative as- 
sociations will always be of paramount importance. The business 
analysis studies that have been begun could be profitably extended. 
This is in line with the practice of large corporations which are 
devoting considerable sums to research in the fundamental prob- 
lems of merchandising, production, financing, and management. 
If the cooperative associations are to reach the same plane of effi- 
ciency as private organizations, it is desirable that they have the 
advantage of similar studies. The department can not undertake 
to do this work for the cooperatives, but it can, very properly, 
outline the field and develop methods in this important and dif- 
ficult undertaking. 

A third problem, not the least important, is the dissemination 
of knowledge to farmers regarding the principles and aims of co- 
operation. This is important to forward the development of sound 
cooperation. The department can make an im^iortant contribution 
in this field. The employment of specialists in cooperative educa- 
tion, to work with State agricultural colleges. State boards of agri- 
culture, and the cooperative associations in promoting the knowledge 
of cooperative principles and practices, should be helpful in devel- 
oping a sound point of view toward the movement. 

I have indicated only some of the larger problems in which the 
department can properly render assistance. There are others of 
almost equal importance and still others will arise as cooperation 
advances. It is noped that the department’s services to cooperative 
associations will establish a closer relationship between the organized 
farmers and the State and Federal agencies engaged in scientific 
research in the field of agriculture. These agencies can serve all 
producers by a special effort to make their services and the results 
of their research available to the organized groups. 

Agriculture and the Public Domain 

The existing policy with respect to land utilization on the public 
domain has had much to do with the troubles of western agriculture 
in the past few years. Permitting the public domain to be sporad- 
ically occupied by homesteaders in holdings of uniform size with 
little reference to the capacity of such a holding to maintain a 
family except as determined by the inexperienced settler, has added 
greatly to the unnecessary loss and misery attending the process of 
agricultural expansion, has contributed to the undue development 
of cereal production from which our established farmers have suf - 
fered, and has greatly complicated the problems of the range in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore, allowing the unappropriated and unreserved lands 
of the public domain to be used as & grazing commons has greatly 
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increased the instability of the livestock industry of the West. That 
portion of this great industry dependent upon the public domain, 
involving an investment of hundreds of millions of dollars, is en- 
gaged in a competitive struggle to obtain the limited grass on the 
public lands on the principle of “first come, first served.” It is 
true that some of the stockmen have been so fortunate as to secure 
practically exclusive control of the use of certain areas of the 
public domain through the ownership of strategic locations for 
water supply, or through other favorable conditions, but the grfeat 
majority have no such immunity from cut-throat competition. 

Under such conditions there is a premium on destructive and 
wasteful use. Each man tries to ^et his stock on the young and 
tender grass ahead of his competitor and close-graze it till the 
last sprig is gone. It is impossible to maintain a reserve supply 
of forage against a dry season. It is equally impracticable to co- 
ordinate properly the seasonal use of the range on the national 
forests or other lands with that on the unreserved public domain. 

As a result of these conditions the public range lands are steadily 
deteriorating in usefulness. While potentially a valuable national 
resource, the forage is being destroyed by improper use. More- 
over, the denudation of the land has greatly increased erosion and 
has intensified the destructiveness of floods. Experiments, investi- 
gations, and practical demonstrations have shown that denuded 
range lands can be restored under a system of regulated grazing 
which will arrange for the right number and class of stock at 
the proper season of the year, provide for the even utilization of 
the range and permit the most valuable species of forage to mature 
seed. However, it is impossible to employ such methods of utiliza- 
tion on the 180,000,000 acres of unallotted and unreserved public 
domain under our existing land policy. 

For a number of years interested persons and agencies have 
agreed that a far-reaching change of policy is imperative. Indeed, 
each year for the past two decades some form of legislation relating 
to this problem has been introduced in Congress, but because of the 
diversity of opinion owing to the varied conditions in different parts 
of the West, no far-reaching legislation has been passed. At the 
present time a congressional committee is giving the problem care- 
ful study, and it is for Congress to determine the exact form of 
policy which shall be developed. Indeed, the exact form of policy 
or the decision as to what agency shall be charged with its admin- 
istration are comparatively unimportant provided that the problem 
shall be settled in such a manner as to promote an adequate utiliza- 
tion of the public domain and a stabilization of the range industry. 
In order to accomplish these purposes it will be necessary to rec- 
ognize certain basic facts and principles : 

1. It is uneconomic to permit homesteaders to take up land at ran- 
dom on the public domain. Such a policy works havoc in the estab- 
lished grazing industry, and at the same time encourages settlers to 
undertake a farming enterprise impossible of success. Much of the 
homesteading has been merely for the purpose of selling out to 
ranchmen, forcing the latter to increase their capitalization unduly, 
sometimes in the face of falling prices for livestock or credit strin- 
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gencjr. Careful selection should be made of such portions of the 
public domain as afford a reasonable promise of successful farming, 
not in scattered holdings where the possibilities of developing a 
satisfactory community life are remote. The remainder of the 
public domain should be • definitely devoted to the range industry 
until such time as changing physical or economic conditions justify 
a different form of use. 

2. In many localities the public domain is only one segment of 
the circle of year-round provision of feed for livestock. It must 
be adequately coordinated with the use of the summer pasturage 
of the national forests, as well as with the provision of winter feed 
on lands capable of raising crops. As my predecessor expressed 
it in his annual report for 1923 : ‘‘ Unregulated spring range has 
become the neck of the bottle. Winter feed and summer pasturage 
are available for more stock than can be subsisted during the inter- 
val unless the spring range on the open domain can be protected 
from overgrazing and utilized in a coordinated way with the other 
and stable factors in the round of the year.” The economic sta- 
bilization of the livestock industry should be promoted by providing 
adequate reserves of pasturage against recurring years of drought 
by a reasonable degree of elasticity in grazing fees or in rentals, 
and by the utmost practicable stability of tenure consistent with 
the public interests involved. 

3. The privilege of grazing based upon prior use and occupancy 
and the ownership of improvements on adjacent property employed 
in connection with the public range should be fully recognized 
and carefully conserved. Attention should also be devoted to pro- 
viding sufficient pasturage for the requirements of homesteaders and 
other farmers in tlie vicinity of the range. Suitable provision 
should be made for necessary ingress and egress, and for the move- 
ment of livestock, also for prospecting, locating, developing, and 
patenting mineral resources. 

4. So far as practicable the principle of local option should be 
observed in extending regulation over the public domain, and the 
policy of local self-reg'ulation should be employed in developing 
a uniform program consistent with the larger public interests in- 
volved. 

IV. The Department of Agriculture: General Administration 

The business policy of the department is to insure value received 
to the taxpayers for every dollar spent for Federal activities. The 
cooperation displayed by members of the department in carrying out 
this policy is gratifying. Typical instances of economics effected, 
better business arrangements established, etc., during the year have 
been reported to the Budget Bureau and will be found in tne annual 
report of the director of that bureau for 1925, pages 109-118. 

An important reorganization of the central business administra- 
tion of the department has been effected to concentrate authority 
and responsibility, establish better and more economical administra- 
tion, and eliminate duplication of work and superfluous or over- 
lapping procedure. Under the new arrangement an officer of the 
department has been designated as director of personnel and business 
administration, to supervise and coordinate all departmental business 
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activities, including personnel administration, budget, fiscal and 
accounting matters, purchasing of supplies and equipment, traffic, 
housing, etc. 

As a part of this plan nine offices which formerly reported di- 
rectly to the Secretary have been consolidated into one organiza- 
tion designated as the Office of Personnel and Business Adminis- 
tration. The branches consolidated were (1) the office of per- 
sonnel; (2) the salary classification office; (3) the office of budget 
and finance; (4) the divison of accounts and disbursements; (5) 
the office of accounts serving units under the office of the Secretary, 
office of publications, office of experiment stations, agricultural 
extension service, and bureau of home economics; (6) the division 
of purchases and sales; (t) the office of the traffic manager; (8) 
the office of personnel and fiscal inspection; and (9) the office of 
the chief clerk of the department, and subsidiary units, which 
include the mechanical shops, building maintenance, department 
post office, telegraph and telephones offices, section of mail and files, 
and similar units. 

The new arrangement has been in operation a sufficient time fully 
to justify its establishment and to demonstrate its value in facili- 
tating business. It has already resulted in a material saving in 
personnel and salary expense. Further improvements and reduc- 
tions in such costs are in prospect. 

Central Units Merged 

In a similar manner the office of publications and the press serv- 
ice, the two central units of the department engaged in informa- 
tion and publication work, have been brought together in one 
organization which has been designated as the office of informa- 
tion and placed under a director of information, who is charged 
not only with the administration of this unit but also with the 
general supervision and coordination of the information and pub- 
lication activities of all branches of the department. This arrange- 
ment has resulted in a much more efficient and satisfactory han- 
dling of the work and in a reduction in operating costs. 

In connection with the reorganization of the central business ad- 
ministration of the department, assistance has been given during the 
year by the United States Bureau of Efficiency, which, at the request 
of the department, has assigned several members of its staff to make 
detailed studies of present methods of operation, with a view to 
suggesting such further changes as may be beneficial. It is neces- 
sary that the departments have an agency of this type which can 
be called on to furnish trained investigators for the purpose of con- 
ducting investigations upon which improvements in operation may 
be based. 

On June 30, 1925, the department had on its rolls approximately 
20,600 employees, or whom 4,800 were located in and 16,700 outside 
of Washington. The turnover in the personnel during the fiscal 
year 1926 was 11.49 per cent, or 2.32 per cent less than tor the pre- 
ceding year. The application of the salary classification act has 
brought al^ut a material improvement in the employment situation 
in the department. Progress has been made in establishing more 
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uniform rates of pay for ^ual work, but some inequalities still re- 
main which can not be satisfactorily adjusted until additional funds 
are made available for this purpose. The following, in so far as 
practicable, of the general policy of filling vacancies by advancement 
from within the ranks and the granting of a reasonable number of 
promotions on the basis of demonstrated efficiency and productive 
service has had a very salutary effect on the morale of the employees 
of the department as a whole. 

Housing Situation 

The housing situation of the department continues to be deplor- 
able. More tnan 40 buildings widely scattered over the city of 
Washington are still occupied by departmental activities. This 
seriously interferes with the administration of the work of the 
department and is extravagant rather than economical. Aside from 
the better administration and supervision to be gained by properly 
housing the departmental activities material economies in guarding, 
cleaning, messenger service, and tru(‘king service could be effected 
if the department were housed in fewer buildings more closely 
related to each other and to the central administration. 

A committee headed by the Assistant Secretary, which I appointed 
to consider the problem, has reported in considerable detail upon the 
department’s housing requirements, with specific recommendations 
for meeting the situation. The suggestions contained in this report 
are receiving my careful consideration, and it is hoped that they 
may prove of value not only in meeting the needs of the Department 
of Agriculture but also in connection with the general subject of 
Government housing in Washington. In brief, the report recom- 
mends the construction of the long-delayed central building con- 
necting the two existing marble wings which were erected in 1908, 
and at the same time the erection of a large structure upon Govern- 
ment-owned land at the north end of the department’s reservation. 
On the basis of meeting present needs it is believed that the adop- 
tion of these recommendations would provide adequate housing for 
the department. 

V. The Department of Agriculture: Economic Research and 

Administration 

The farm population of the United States decreased approxi- 
mately 182,000 during 1924, according to the estimates based on a 
survey of 25^000 representative farms recently made by the depart- 
ment. This IS a drop of 0.6 per cent during that year, the estimated 
farm population on January 1, 1925, being 31,134,000 compared with 

31.316.000 on January 1, 1^4. This estimate includes not only the 
agricultural workers, but all men, women, and children living on the 
farms on that date. 

The movement from farms to cities, towns, and villages in 1924 
is estimated at 2,075,000; the movement to farms was 1,396,000, mak- 
ing a net movement from farms of 679,000 persons, or 2.2 per cent. 
Births amonff the farm population during 1924 are estimated at 

763.000 and deaths at 266,000, making a natural increase of 497,000, 
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which reduced the loss due to the cityward movement to 182,000 or 
0.6 per cent. 

A similar estimate made two years earlier for 1922 showed a loss 
in farm population of 460,000 as against 182,000 in 1924. The gross 
movement from farms to cities in 1922 was 2,000,000 compared to 
2,075,000 in 1924, a slight increase. The gross movement back to 
the farms in 1922 was 880,000 compared to 1,396,000 in 1924, a very 
decided increase. The net movement from farms to cities in 1922 
was 1,120,000 or 3.6 per cent and in 1924, 679,000 or 2.2 per cent. 

Two geographic divisions, however, the New England and South 
Atlantic States, 'Miowed an increase in farm population for the year 
1924, of 0.9 per cent and 0.2 per cent, respectively. All other divi- 
sions showed decreases, the Mountain States leading with a loss of 
2.8 per cent. 

The decrease in farm population due to the cityward movement, 
not taking into account births or deaths, was highest in the Moun- 
tain States, 4.3 per cent, followed by the Pacific and west South 
Central States. In all other divisions, except New England, the 
percentage of decrease due to the cityward movement was equal 
to or less than the average for the whole United States (2.2 per 
cent). New England alone showed a gain of 0.3 per cent, since more 
people moved from cities to New England farms than left farms 
lor cities. 

The movement from farms to cities was found to be at highest 
rate in the Mountain States, 13.8 per cent, followed by the Pacific, 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and east North Central States in 
order. In the movement to farms from cities, the Mountain States, 
again lead with 9.5 per cent, followed by the New England, Pacific, 
Middle Atlantic, and east North Central States. 

Movements of population from the farm to the city and from the 
dity to the farm are an important "index of the agricultural situa- 
tion. A glance at these movements during the last five years throws 
light on present tendencies. 

Apparently in 1920 there was a net gain in total farm population 
of approximately 500,000. The total in 1919 according to the census 
had been 31,614,269. Unusual prosperity in 1920 apparently re- 
strained the customary flow to the cities of young people between 
the ages of 20 and 25. Moreover the annual movement oi prosperous 
retiring farmers to town was offset by the arrival of city people 
drawn to farming. 

In the following year an opposite tendency was manifested. The 
collapse of farm commodity prices in 1921 was accompanied by an 
unusual movement of population to the cities. As a result, the net 
increase of farm population during the year was only 200,000. 

In 1922, according to a survey made by the department, the net 
movement of persons to cities reached the 1,000,000 mark, and there 
was a net loss in the farm population of 460,000 persons. 

The loss of farm population continued in 1923, causing a net de- 
cline equal to and perhaps exceeding that of the preceding year. 
Apparently, however, the movement reached its height in 1923. 

As the figures above quoted show, a survey made in 1924 indicates 
that although the forces tending to drive people to the cities were 
still strong, opposing forces were sending back from the cities a 
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larger number than formerly, so that the net loss of farm popula- 
tion for the year was reduced to 182,000. 

Opinions as to the make-up of the return movement of popula- 
tion to the country in 1924 are necessarily speculative. Doubtless 
the return flow included many farmers who had sold farms in recent 
years but had been obliged to take them back because the intending 
purchasers were unable to maintain their payments. 

Others were probably farm owners who found after a year or so 
of trial that they could not afford to live in the city on the rents 
from their farms. Probably also there were many former farm 
tenants and laborers who had not found their exjftctations of city 
life fulfilled. It seems that the trend of farm population is now 
returning to normal. 

In normal times there is a constant interchange of population 
between the country and the citv. As farmers retire to cities, so 
city people retire to farms. Laborers move back and forth from 
farm to citv and from city to farm. On the other hand, a stream 
of youth ot both sections representing the farm-reared human sur- 
plus moves permanently from the country to the toAvn. It Avould 
seem that all agencies working for the general welfare, whether 
rural or urban, should do what is possible to reduce to a minimum 
the inevitable dislocations caused by this interchange of population. 
There is a natural balance of population between the farm and the 
country which can not be violently disturbed Avithout heavy loss in 
economic and human values. 

The Fanner’s Cost of Living 

A study made of the cost of living among 3,000 widely scattered 
farm families indicated that the average total value of goods and 
services used per family in one year was $1,504. Of this value, $634 
was furnished by the farm in food, fuel, and housing. 

Among the several items of living, food took 41.2 per cent of the 
expenditure; clothing 14.7 per cent; housing 12.4 per cent; health 
3.9 per cent; education, etc., 6.3 per cent; life insurance 2.3 per cent. 
Compared with about 12,000 industrial families these 3,000 farm 
families spent about 3 per cent more of their total expenditure for 
food and 1 per cent more for fuel and light, but they spent 2 per 
cent less for clothing and 1 per cent less for house rent. 

Although some wide variations in family liAung costs were found 
among different groups in the same States, the average living cost 
per family by States did not vary much. It was found that farm 
families increased their proportionate expenditures for recreation, 
education, health, and advancement generally as their total expendi- 
ture increased. 

Price Spreads in Distribution 

Spreads between prices received by producers and those paid by 
consumers of agric^tural products are of great interest and im- 
portance at this time. The most important factor in the creation 
of these large spreads is the cost of extensive services imposed 
upon the distribution structure as a result of present-day methods 
ox living. Services multiply in the terminal markets. It is here 
that the greater portion of the difference between producer price 
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and consumer price is incurred. Studies conducted by the depart- 
ment indicate this fact. A total of 64 per cent of the difference 
between the price received by the producer and that paid by the 
Chicago consumer of Wisconsin potatoes during the 1922-23 sea- 
son was absorbed in the movement through wholesale, jobbing, and 
retail agencies within the city. During the same season 72 per 
cent of the spread between the producer price and the price paid 
by the consumer of northwestern Winesap apples was taken up 
by marketing agencies in the New York port district. In 1920-21 
a study of Connecticut onions sold in the Boston market shows that 
79 per cent of the spread between producer and consumer was 
incurred within the city. 

Study of city distribution margins and contributing factors has 
been carried out in some detail in the New York port district in co- 
operation with the port authority. Various phases of terminal dis- 
tribution including jobbing and retail margin's on 14 important 
fruits and vegetables sold within the port district during the Feb- 
ruary 1923-^May 1924 period were studied. Although this study 
relates particularly to conditions existing in the New York port dis-- 
trict facts of general importance have been brought out. The com- 
bined jobbing and retail margin for the 14 commodities was found 
to be about 47 per cent of the final retail price. About four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent, of this combined margin measures the size of the aver- 
age retail margin for the 14 commodities. 

Terminal handling costs, which consist mainly of freight-car move- 
ment within the terminal area and truck hauls to jobber and to 
retailer, amounted on the average to somewhat less than 10 per cent 
of the retail price. These costs lor a sack of Michigan potatoes were 
greater for the terminal movement of about 15 miles than they 
were for the entire road haul of over 1,000 miles. The chief element 
of cost in terminal handling is that of trucking. An analysis of this 
item of expense indicated that of the average dollar paid as truck- 
ing charges on fruits and vegetables, 25 cents went to pay for idle 
time fccause of lack of work during trucking hours, 21 cents were 
necessary to meet the expense of unproductive work — delay at ter- 
minals, trips with part loads, and other partially wholly unproduc- 
tive efforts — 26 cents paid for operating expenses incurred during 
productive operation, 14 cents were required for loading expense, 
and 14 cents remained for the owner as salary and profit. 

Thus 46 cents out of each dollar received from trucking charges 
were required to maintain facilities in idleness and unproductive 
service during working hours. Notwithstanding the extent of dis- 
tribution inefficiency indicated by this analysis, there appears to be 
but slight possibility of any great saving in trucking costs with the 
present handicap of out-of-date receiving arrangement. New meth- 
ods of handling and more modern receiving facilities are required 
before the cost of trucking can be materially reduced. 

The largest scale single segment of the spread absorbed by any 
one agency is that required for retail service. ^ That the consumer 
pays lor increased services by higher prices is plainly apparent, 
^ual quantities of fruits and vegetables of similar grades were 
sold in New York cash and carry stores at prices which averaged 
14 per cent under those charged in credit and delivery service stores. 
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The consumer also pays for the privilege of being afforded a vari- 
ety of sizes and qusuities of a particular commodity from which he 
may select the ones most suited to his needs and of being allowed to 
purchase in small quantities. In these circumstances the cost of 
storage space and the risk of spoilage which appears to amount to 
about 5 per cent are borne chiefly by the retailer. 

It is surprising to note that, regardless of the variation in the 
average quantity purchased of each of the commodities included in 
the New York study, the combined jobbing and retail margin was 
about 12 cents on the average-sized purchase of each commodity. 
Since the average quantities purchased varied from V/^ pounds 
for western to 6i/^ pounds for old potatoes, it seems apparent that 
the distributing cost was occasioned oy the making of the sale rather 
than by the size or value of the sale. Keduction of this expense, 
therefore, would appear to lie in an increased size of consumer pur- 
chase of each commodity. In bringing this about, the consumer has 
definite responsibilities in assuming a portion of the spoilage risk 
now borne by the retailer and in providing adequate storage space 
ioY increased purchases. Whether such changes in consumer pur- 
chasing habits are desirable or possible remains to be proved. 

As a result of the studies in the distribution field, it appears that 
profits of the various distributing agencies are not of first import- 
ance in determining the wide spreads observed between proaucer 
prices and prices paid by consumers of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts. Profits are of relatively small significance wen expressed in 
terms of the retail price to consumers. It is the cost of services 
rendered by the various agencies of distribution which are of great- 
est importance in causing wide spreads. 

The Farmer’s Use of Market News 

The increased interest and use of economic information by farmers 
is shown by direct requests to the department for facts concerning 
supplies, shipments, prices, stocks and market trends, and also by 
the calls for material by various news distributing agencies, particu- 
larly the press associations, newspapers, and radio broadcasting 
stations. 

The extension services of the department and the States have 
assisted in the distribution of all types of economic information. A 
general quickened interest has been reflected by the extension work- 
ers in aU subjects. Several States have developed well-organized 
plans for distribution of crop and market information before series 
of local meeting;s, to lists of leading farmers, through county agents, 
farm organizations, and local press. Special acmowledgment is 
due to the newspapers of the country for their cooperation in the 
department’s campaim to get the facts of agriculture to farmers 
and all classes of traders who handle farm products. 

The market news service organization has been conducted during 
the last year without material change in personnel but with a decided 
increase in the quantity of facts gathered and disseminated. The 
leased-wire system now includes about 7,300 miles of leased wire, 
reaching from coast to coast and into Northwest, Southwest, and 
Southeastern States, which transmits the basic information from 
the national markets, gathered and distributed through 80 branch 
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offices of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Practically every 
farm commodity is incluued in this service, although a complete 
price-quotation service is not maintained on all of them. 

The news service on fruits and vegetables has been made immedi- 
ately available to producers in numerous key producing areas by the 
maintenance of some 37 separate field stations during the shipping 
period of the commodities involved. In the subject of fruits and 
vegetables alone over 10,000,000 copies of mimeographed reports 
were distributed throu^out the year directly to producers and 
tradesmen. The Grain Market News Service has been extended to 
the Pacific coast and now includes news on the western barley crop. 

Foreign market news on important farm products gathered by our 
foreign agricultural commissioners or the International Institute of 
Agriculture has proved to be very useful to our producers of these 
products. The principal effort is to interpret the significance of for- 
eign conditions in terms to aid farmers and others in making plans 
for market operations. 

The Grain Futures Administration 

The Grain Futures Administration during the last year has con- 
tinued its activities in analyzing the character of the transactions 
in futures on the various grain exchanges designated as contract 
markets under the grain futures act. In addition to the reports 
received daily from the clearing members of the contract markets, a 
close supervision of the exchanges was maintained through the ex- 
amination of books and records of the important commission houses, 
not only in Chicago but also in New York and other outside cities. 

The volume of trading during the year was unusually large, owing 
to enormous speculative activities on the part of professionals as 
well as the general public. The total trading for all grains on the 
10 contract markets amounted to 31,416,190,000 bushels bought, with 
an equal volume sold. Of this quantity 27,942,493,000 bushels, or 
89 per cent, represents trading on the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
trading in wheat represented more than 60 per cent of the total for 
all grains, the volume being 18,875,971,000 bushels, of which quan- 
tity 16,587,110,000 bushels, or 88 per cent, represents transactions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

It is therefore clearly evident that the transactions in grain 
futures are governed almost exclusively by the activities at Chicago, 
where most of the hedges are placed, although the market is pri- 
marily speculative in character. 

In connection with the trading at Chicago it is of interest to com- 
pare the actual deliveries on futures contracts with the total volume 
of trading, the total deliveries in wheat being 31,571,000 bushels and 
in corn 12.950,000 bushels. In each of these grains the deliveries 
were less than two-tenths of 1 per cent of the total sales for future 
delivery. 

During the latter part of the fiscal year the grain futures admin- 
istration was engaged in an exhaustive inquiry into the activities 
of professional speculators, especially in wheat. This inquiry was 
instituted because of the sensational character of the market, which 
was marked by wide daily fluctuations and by sharp advances and. 
drastic advances and declines in prices. 
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Although the investigation carried on by the grain futures ad- 
ministration did not disclose such large individual accounts as 
were commonly reported, nevertheless lines of several million bush- 
els of wheat futures, sometimes long and again short, held bv indi- 
vidual professional speculators, were not infrequent during the first 
three months of 1925. During the life of the May future fluctua- 
tions of 5 cents or more occurred on 52 days. On 16 days the fluc- 
tuation was 8 cents or more and on 6 days 10 cents or more without 
anv apparent reason other than heavy speculative activities. 

The largest long interest discovered in any one future was slightly 
in excess of 7,000,000 bushels and the largest individual short inter- 
est at any one time was nearly 5,000,000. The investigation revealed 
only eight speculative accounts that reached a net position of 
2,000,000 bushels or more, either long or short, and some of these 
changed frequently from one side to the other, moving the market 
in line with their operations unless counteracted by a similar force. 
In 80 per cent of the cases where such transactions involved a change 
in net position of 2,000,000 bushels or more the price movement was 
in the same direction, with an average change in price of 5% cents. 

At the request of and in cooperation with this department^ a num- 
ber of the central markets have voluntarily set up administrative 
machinery for the purpose of preventing unwarranted price fluctua- 
tions. Committees on business conduct have been apppointed, whose 
members are pledged not to speculate for their personal account. 
Broad powers over the business conduct of members of the ex- 
changes are to be exorcised by the committees. They are also au- 
thorized to limit daily fluctuations in the market prices of grain 
during emergency periods. The Chicago board also adopted a sug- 
gestion that it should establish a modern clearing house. Probably 
no more progressive and far-reaching steps were ever taken by the 
exchanges to imsure prices accurately reflecting supply and demand 
conditions. I believe they will be effective. The adoption of these 
plans makes it possible for the department to cooperate with the 
exchanges in furthering the objects of the grain-futures act. Laws 
are most effectual when met by sensible, sound cooperation on the 
part of everybody concerned. 

The Packers and Stockyards Administration 

The Packers and Stockyards Administration is a separate unit of 
the department, organized to carry out, under the direction of the 
Secretary, the purposes of the packers and stockyards act, passed 
August 15, 1921. ^ithin the period of less than four years dur- 
ing which the administration has functioned, its aptivities have in- 
volved all the important phases of livestock marketing. The guid- 
ing policy of the organization is to carry out the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law as nearly as possible in accordance with its 
purposes, which, in a general way, are to promote fair, impartial, 
open, and competitive conditions in the livestock and meat-market- 
ing process of the country. In doing this, the administration en- 
deavors to cooperate fully with all other factors in the industry 
and to coordinate its own efforts with theirs in whatever way seems 
best for the welfare of the industry and the public. 

• It has been found that the functions or the administration can 
be performed in many instances to best advantage by proceeding 
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in an informal manner, and this plan is followed in all instances 
in which the requirements of the act can be met in this way. There 
are cases, of course, which can only be handled through formal 
procedure. There are numerous matters which require regular at- 
tention by the administration, such as registration by market 
agencies and dealers, filing of tariffs by market agencies and stock- 
yard companies, posting ot new stockyards coming within the juris- 
diction of the act, the regular auditing of books and records of 
persons subject to the act, the classification and tabulation of in- 
formation contained in periodical rei:)orts, and similar activities. 
In addition to these regular functions, of course, the necessary atten- 
tion is given to the irregularities which the law is intended to pre- 
vent. 

Through an amendment to the general rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated under the act, effective September 1, 1923, bonds were 
reouired of commission men covering funds handled by them in 
a nduciary capacity. Through a rider in the acts making appro- 
priations for this department for the fiscal years 1925 and 1926, 
the authority of the Secretary Avas extended, authorizing him to 
require bonds of all market agencies and dealers for the purpose of 
securing payment for all livestock purchased by them at the public 
markets, and the general rules and regulations of the administration 
were amended accordingly, effect iA"e November 1, 1924. There are 
numerous instances in which these bonds have afforded protection 
to shippers and others interested in livestock marketing amounting 
to several thousands of dollars. 

The matter of suitable scales and proper weighting of livestock 
has received additional attention during the fiscal year. The ad- 
ministration has two weight supervisors, who devote their attention 
to the weighing facilities. Satisfactory progress is being made in 
the installation of more adequate methods for the testing of scales. 

There are local supervisors stationed at 20 of the leading markets. 
In addition to their usual duties of observing the general market- 
ing operations and bringing about improvement along lines indi- 
cated by the packers and stockyards act, the supervisors have given 
special attention during the year to the weight and quality of feed 
fed in the stockyards. As a result of this ^^ecial effort, material 
improvements were made in the character or the service rendered 
in connection with the feeding of liA^estock. 

At the close of the fiscal year there were 76 public stockyards, 
approximately 1,200 market agencies, more than 4,000 dealers, and 
approximately 850 packers subject to the law. It Avas estimated at 
the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, that approximately 
600 packers Avere subject to the law. Although this estimate was 
based on the best information available at that time, it has been 
found to be too low. The change in the estimated number of packers 
subject to the law from 500 to 850 is due to a revision of the estimate 
and not to an increase in the number of packers. 

The Armour-Morris Merger 

The complaint of the Secretary of Agriculture against Armour & 
Co., of Illinois, Armour & Co., of DelaAvare, North American Provi- 
sion Co., J. Ogden Armour, and Morris & Co., issued February 17, 
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1923, was dismissed without prejudice September 14. 1926. This 
complaint was filed as the result of the acquisition by Armour & Co. 
of the physical properties, business, and good will of Morris & Co., 
the basis of the complaint being section 202, subdivision (e) of Title 
II of the packers and stockyards act, which reads as follows : 

It shall be unlawful for any packer to engage in any course of business or do 
any act for the purpose or with the effect of manipulating or controlling prices 
in commerce or creating a monopoly in the acquisition of buying, selling, or 
dealing in any article in commerce or of restraining commerce. 

Extensive hearings were held at the principal markets. My con- 
clusion was that there is nothing in the act which specifically pro- 
hibits the purchase by one packer of the physical assets of another. 
Therefore the purchase was not illegal unless it was made with 
the intent of manipulating or controlling prices in the buying of 
livestock in commerce or in the sale and distribution of livestock 
products, or of creating a monopoly in the acquisition of buying, 
selling, or dealing in such articles in commerce or of restrain- 
ing commerce. The purchase was made for the purpose of effect- 
ing economy in the conduct of the business of Armour & Co., by 
reaucing overhead expenses and increasing the volume of sales of 
the finished products. 

The effect of this purchase has not been unduljr or arbitrarily 
to lower prices to the shipper or increase the price of livestocfc 
products to the consumer or otherwise to manipulate or control 
price in commerce. The evidence shows that competition in the 
purchase of livestock and in the sale of meat and meat food prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce has not been diminished or materially 
lessened by reason of the purchase, and consequently the acqui- 
sition of the Morris properties by Armour has not had the effect 
of creating a monopoly. Furthermore, there has been a marked 
growth in the independent packing industry in recent years, and 
competition has been keen and active. 

Aid to Produce Growers 

The fruit and vegetable business is now a billion-dollar concern. 
A million cars were required to transport the last crop to market, 
exclusive of large shipments by motor truck and wagon. The dis- 
tribution of this tremendous volume of perishable foodstuffs has 
become a problem of increasing complexity. Rounding out a decade 
of effort in this field shows the marketing services of the department 
as an integral part of the industry. The news service, with offices 
in 18 large markets, also maintains 37 field stations in important 
regions oi production. A total of nearly 11,000,000 reports were 
issued during the year. Producers are now operating with a greater 
knowledge of crops, shipments, market receipts and prices than 
was avaflable to the largest distributers prior to the inauguration 
of the service. The dissemination of this information has been 
further augmented through the cooperation of the press and by radio 
broadcasting. Through certain economies it has been possible, 
without added appropriations, to increase the number of market 
reports distributed by 27 per cent. Also, the cost of assembling car- 
lot shipment information has been reduced one-fourth through a 
consolidation of telegraphic reports. 
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value of the market news service is generally recognized* 
This has been shown through many commendatory letters from the 
trade. Better proof is shown in the voluntary contributions from 
the shippers to support additional field stations. These temporary 
stations operate in important producing areas during the shipping 
season only. Current prices in the large centers, supplies on nand, 
the tone of the market, and shipments from competing points are 
reported. Such an office has been operated in Brawley, Calif. It 
costs about $2,000 annually. Half of this amount is subscribed 
locally. From this area 13,000 cars of cantaloupes are moved in 10 
weeks. At a daily meeting a Federal representative presents on a 
large chart a report for the day, and a schedule of distribution is 
then worked out tlirough the cooperation of the shippers. The mar- 
ket supplies of the country are stabilized, alternate gluts and famines 
avoided, all to the mutual advantage of the growers and the consum- 
ing public. At the close of the season the department’s representa- 
tive was given a ring and his assistant a watch as a inarJk of the 
shippers’ appreciation of this service. 

The inspection of perishables which was extended to points of 
production in 1922 won instant recognition. This service, conducted 
in most cases in cooperation with State marketing agencies, provides 
for the certification of the grade, quality, and condition of the 
product, on the voluntary request of financially interested parties. 
As the work is supported almost entirely by the fees assessed, it has 
not become a burden on the taxpayers. The certificates are invalu- 
able as a basis for long-distance trading and in the settlement of 
transportation claims. During the past fiscal year certificates were 
issued on over 130,000 cars of fruits and vegetables, in addition to 
30,000 cars which were inspected in the terminal markets. Effective 
distribution has been encouraged through a steady supply of stand- 
ardized products. 

The possibility of the department offering its services in connection 
with the arbitration of trade dilutes is a promising development. 
Since the close of the United States Food Administration there 
has been a continuous demand for a means of settling such contro- 
versies without the delay and expense of the usual court procedure. 
I believe that there is a real opportunity here to remove one of the 
greatest causes of waste in distribution, and at the same time to 
reduce the costs of marketing. The sums of money involved in such 
disagreements are usually relatively small in any single transaction, 
but the aggregate economic losses in time, telegraphic expense, costs 
of diversions to other markets, and in the deterioration of the prod- 
ucts are enormous. In 1922-23, 15 per cent of the apple shipments 
of Washinjgton State, totaling nearly 30,000 cars, were involved in 
disputes. The season was unusual on account of the disrupting effect 
of a strike on the transportation systems, but such situations do 
arise periodically. Further, this was but a small fraction of the 
three-fourths of a million cars of fruit and vegetables shipped that 
year. 

Following preliminary conferences with individuals in the trade, 
I. submitted a basis for the standardi^iation of trade term^, trade 
practices, and methods of adjustment at a conference of representa- 
tives of the industry in May. This proposal has been discussed at a 
number of national trade conventions and has now won widespread 
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support. Plans are under way to handle a sufficient number of vol- 
untary requests for arbitration to test the feasibility of the project 
under actual commercial conditions. 

Range Beef-Catllc Production 

A study of beef-cattle production in the Western States has been 
made by the department to assist producers in keeping their produc- 
tion adjusted to the demands of the market and in determining the 
least-cost methods of production under present and prospective con- 
ditions. The study was also designed to show the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the ditferent types of livestock in 
the ditlercnt areas and the prol)able market demand for them. 

The findings of the investigators are being made the basis of tlie 
livestock-extension program in the northern Great Plains. They 
justify a firm beliei in the future of the beef -cattle industry in the 
region. Ranchmen there have cut their operating costs to a mini- 
mum, and conservative ideas prevail as to values and results of graz- 
ing lands. 

Since practically all of the public land in the area has passed into 
private ownership, there is need of a readjustment wliereby the 
poorer classes of nomesteaded land and other grazing lands can be 
consolidated into ranch units such as to allow a size of business 
which will result in high efficiency of production and a good stand- 
ard of living for the ranch family. The tendency on the specialized 
beef-cattle ranch is toward a unit which maintains at least 150 
breeding cows. The number of cattle and not the area of land de- 
termines the size of the ranch business. There is universal agree- 
ment among ranchmen that control by the individual of the land he 
grazes and proper valuation of that land for grazing purposes are 
absolutely essential. Overvaluation of grazing land nas been an 
important cause of failure in ranching. 

Developing Local Markets 

Studies of areas around growing cities have been made to deter- 
mine how far farmers are meeting the needs of their local markets 
and to obtain an economic basis for production and marketing pro- 

{ rams. Investigations of the kind have been completed at Lebanon, 
•a.; Roanoke, Va.; Macon, Ga.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Keene, N. H.; 
and Lima, Ohio. They have been helpful in pointing out market 
requirements as regards both quantity and quality of farm products. 
It was found that changes in transportation costs necessitated many 
adjustments in farm production. 

Around Lebanon, Pa., where the sale of whole milk furnishes the 
major cash income, it was found that producers were not meeting 
the quality and seasonal remiirements of the Philadelphia market. 
In a survey covering the larm-trade territory of Roanoke, Va., 
farmers were advised not to increase their production of milk, be- 
cause the local market for whole milk was entirely supplied and 
the surplus might have to be sold at a much lower price on a butter- 
fat basis. Poultry raisers were shown that an increase in the local 
production would probably not materially affect the prices re- 
ceived, because poultry products were being sold in terminal mar- 
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kets, and that an increase in size of farm flock should prove profit- 
able. Vegetable growers were advised of the quantity of truck crops 
that could be marketed in Koanoke. 

In Cheshire County, N. H., where many farms have been aban- 
doned, the production of agricultural products was found to be 
decreasing. The farms in that county, each with only a few acres 
of tillable land, have been unable to compete with western farms. 
It was pointed out to the owners of these farms that timber produc- 
tion should receive more attention and that poultry products could 
be doubled and still find a good local market. 

Many other examples could be given, but these will suffice to show 
how the department is indicating neglected agricultural opportuni- 
ties. 

Inventions by Deparlnienl Workers 

Grain inspection and grading in the United States have been 
greatly improved and in some respects revolutionized by inventions 
made by members of the grain investigations staff of the depart- 
ment. These inventions in every case have been patented and dedi- 
cated to the people of the United States for their use without the 
payment of any royalties. Some of them are already employed in 
important grain markets throughout the world. 

A public service patent was recently granted on an aspirator ” 
for cleaning grain at the threshing machine. When foreign matter 
is present in considerable quantity when the grain is marketed, it 
means heavy dockage. About 19,000,000 bushels of dockage was 
contained in the wheat and flax grain threshed in the spring-wheat 
States alone last year. 

Another patented appliance invented in the department removes 
weed seeds from grain and rice which are not readily removed by 
the ordinary cleaning devices. Some of these weed seeds are wild 
oats, burr clover in barley, and watercress in rough rice. 

A method has been developed in the department for the determi- 
nation of moisture in grain and other substances. This moisture 
tester has completely changed the handling and grading of grain 
in all important grain markets. Its great advantage is that moisture 
determinations are made on the whole grain, so that there is no loss 
of water from the grinding of samples, and much time is paved. 
Without this device the grading of grain on a moisture percentage 
basis, as now provided in the United States grain standards act, 
would be practically impossible. 

A grain sampler for accurately splitting samples of grain for 
analysis has been devised. This accuracy is essential to correct 
grading, otherwise the subdivisions are not representative of the 
whole sample. 

Another of the department’s inventions is the ship sampler. Under 
the old system of ship sampling it was the custom to grab handfuls 
of grain from a falling stream, or to let a bucket down into the 
cargo hold and allow it partly to fill up with the falling grain. 
These methods did not give a representative sample, and grading 
was therefore often very unsatisfactory. Sampling by means of the 
department’s device taxes complete cross sections from the falling 
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grain as it leaves the delivery spout, so that the sample accurately 
represents the shipment. 

The value of flaxseed for crushing depends largely on its oil 
content. The method heretofore in use for determining the oil 
content took about 24* hours. JRecently the department developed 
a simple method for determining the oil content of flaxseed by which 
the test can be made in approximately 10 or 12 minutes. This 
method has already come into commercial use at the principal termi- 
nal markets in the central Northwest. 

The protein content of wheat has come to be an important mar- 
ket factor. Practically every lot of hard red spring and hard red 
winter wheat arriving at terminal markets is nov/ tested for its 
protein content, and substantial premiums are paid for high protein 
wheats. Tests are made for the grain trade at protein-testing labora- 
tories maintained by State agencies, by commercial grain-inspection 
concerns, and by private chemists. Methods for making the test, 
and consequently the results obtained, were not uniform at the 
different laboratories. To overcome this the department has de- 
veloped a standard method for making protein tests, the value of 
which is already widely recognized. 

Official Grain Standards 

Minor changes in the official grain standards of the United 
States for corn, oats, and vye became effective during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 192o. Official grain standards of the United 
States for grain sorghums became effective December 1, 1924. Oat 
standards effective June 15, 1919, required that the grain must con- 
tain at least 75 per cent cultivated oats in order to be classified as 
oats. Considerable quantities of grain mixtures, consisting prin- 
cipally of cultivated and wild oats with varying percentages of other 

f rains, were found to be moving in interstate and foreign commerce. 

'his class of grain did not come within the official standards for oats 
established in 1919. 

These products, however, have a real commercial and feeding 
value and are in demand not only in certain parts of the country, but 
also in foreign trade where a comparatively cheap feed is desired. 
By reason of the fact that no official stanaards were available for 
this character of feed, the merchandising thereof has been conducted 
on a basis of general or indefinite terms resulting in many instances 
in confusion and misunderstandings. After public hearings on the 
subject with members of the grain trade in numerous markets 
throughout the country it was decided to promulgate under the 
grain standards act, standards for grain of this kind in addition to 
the existing standards for oats. Accordingly, official grain stand- 
ards of the United States for feed oats and mixed feed oats were 
promulgated and became effective September 1, 1925. 

Hay Standards Made Official 

United States standards for alfalfa and alfalfa mixed hay, prairie 
hay, Johnson and Johnson mixed hay, and mixed hay were pub- 
lished, recommended, and made effective July 1, 1925. Slight revi- 
sions in the timothy, clover, and grass standards also were made 
effective on the same date. These standards have since been pro- 
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mulgated as official for the United States. Prior to their adoption, 
tentative standards for alfalfa, prairie, and Johnson hay, based on 
laboratory data and field and market surveys, were prepared and 
submitted to producers, shippers, and receivers of hay at 23 public 
hearings held in Alabama, Texas, Arizona, California, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Michigan, and New York. Valuable suggestions 
brought out at these meetings were incorporated in the standards. 

The commercial dry edible bean crop of the United States returns 
to the farmer over $50,000,000 annually and constitutes one of the 
important staple food products. Quality standards uniformly ap- 
plied are essential to the free interchange of this commodity in com- 
merce. Standards are in use and applied by six regional commer- 
cial associations, each drawn up, for the most part, independently of 
the others. Studies of the bean industry made by the department 
during the fiscal years 1924 and 1925 revealed many inconsistencies 
in the interpretation and application of such commercial standards. 
Tentative standards based on these studies were prepared and issued 
March 1, 1925. Public hearings were afterwards held in the prin- 
cipal bean-producing areas, to determine wherein the standards 
needed revision to meet local problems. A preliminary report has 
been issued summarizing the results of these studies and hearings. 

Tentative broom-corn standards have been prepared and recom- 
mended for the use of State and commercial organizations. These 
standards have been made official for Oklahoma, the largest broom- 
corn-producing State. A school for training inspectors was con- 
ducted at Oklahoma City, following which a joint Federal-State 
inspection service was established in Oklahoma. 

Crop Reporting 

Information as to intended crop and livestock production, prices, 
stocks, shipments, demand, etc., is gathered and distributed by the 
department in ever-increasing volume. Three years ago a system 
of reports of farmers’ intentions to plant crops was inaugurated. 
The purpose of these reports, one of which is issued in March cov- 
ering spring-sown crops and one in August covering fall-sown 
crops, is to furnish information as to what farmers generally are 
intending to plant. Such information, made available at the right 
time, gives producers an opportunity to change their plans should 
there appear to be a likelihood of overplanting or underplanting 
any particular crop. It is believed that these intentions-to-plant 
reports are capable of having an immediate salutary effect on 
acreage and production. 

The department’s semiannual hog surveys, in making which the 
department has the assistance of the Post Office Department through 
rural mail carriers, have already had considerable influence on hog 
prodtiction. These surveys forecast production and marketing, and 
also indicate farmers’ intentions as to breeding, thereby enabling 
farmers to decide when to market their hogs to best advantage^ as 
well as whether to increase or decrease their production. Similar 
surveys are furnishing basic facts about dairying. 

Sheep and lamb surveys likewise are made. The first of these 
reports has been issued. It showed a tendency to increase farm 
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flocks of sheep throughout the country to a point at which the in- 
creased supply w’^ould be liable to have a material effect on prices. 
A similar study is planned for the beef-cattle industry to throw 
light on the probable supply of beef cattle and to show whether 
there is any tendency to increase the number of beef cows for 
breeding. 

These new lines of work were inaugurated primarily to aid the 
farmer in planning his planting and breeding programs, and as 
the work develops and is better understood the reports should exert 
a beneficial influence. 

Constant improvement is also being made in the statistical meth- 
ods used in the older and more developed lines of work having to 
do with crop reporting, namely, those relating to the estimating of 
acreage planted to various crops, the progress of the crop during 
the growing season, and estimates of yield and production as well 
as of stocks and farm prices. Material progress has been made 
during the past two or three years in the devising of better methods 
of estimating acreage. These newer methods are resulting in in- 
creased accuracy. Plans are under way to report wheat stocks 
much more completely than is done at present. 

The cotton crop reports have recently been severely criticized, 
some of these criticisms being directed against the frequency of the 
reports, others against the accuracy of the reports, while some have 
gone so far as to impugn the integrity of the department officials 
engaged in making the reports. There is, perhaps, some ground 
for criticizing the frequency of these reports. The law now re- 
quires the issuance of two reports a month from July to December. 
The experience of the department in handling the semimonthly 
reports during the i^ast two years would suggest the desirability 
of reducing the number of reports, especially in the early months. 

The criticisms of the accuracy of the reports are largely due to 
a misunderstanding of the nature of the early forecasts which are 
often taken to be estimates of final ginnings, when, in fact, they 
are merely interpretative indications of condition figures reported 
by correspondents at given dates, and are, therefore, subject to 
change as prospects change throughout the season. To avoid mis- 
understanding with respect to these early forecasts, it has been 
suggested that the cotton forecasts during July and August be 
omitted, the department simply reporting the acreage in cultiva- 
tion and the condition and progress of the crop during these months, 
and that, beginning in September, forecasts be made which, instead 
of being stated as a single definite figure as at present, be issued 
in the form of a range forecast, which would indicate the probable 
upper and lower limits within which the final ginnings were likely 
to fall. It is believed that if these suggestions were carried out 
some of the present criticism might be avoided without diminishing 
in any way the value of the official cotton reports. 

The crop reports covering crops other than cotton are quite 
generally accepted by producers and the trade as the best available 
and are seldom subject to attack. The cotton reports, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent attacks upon them, are generally accepted as more 
accurate than those issued by private estimators, of which there 
are now more than a score. 
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Radio and the Farmer 

The department made its first experiment with radio in 1920. 
Since then there has been a great development in the use by farmers 
of this new means of communication. A survey made by county 
agricultural agents in 1923 indicated there were about 145,000 radio 
sets on farms throughout the country. In 1924 the estimated num- 
ber had jumped to 366,000 and in 1925 to 553,000. The average 
number of radio sets on farms per county has increased from 51 in 
1923 to 204 in 1925. This increase of 300 per cent is evidence that 
the farmer appreciates the broadcasting service provided for him. 

There has also been rapid growth in the number of radio-receiving 
sets on farms in States at great distances from good broadcasting 
service. In Florida, for example, the increase in 1925 over the 
estimated number on farms in that State in the preceding year was 
1,955 per cent. Idaho increased the number of its farm receiving 
sets 850 per cent in the year, Alabama reported an increase of 850 
per cent, Arizona of 460 per cent, and Louisiana of 600 per cent. 
In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, the gain in 1925 over 1924 was 
on^ 5 per cent. 

Farmers generally have bought very good radio sets. A question- 
naire answered by 2,500 farmers in 1923 indicated the average price 
of their manufactured sets was $175. This sum will buy a better 
set to-day than it would two years ago. Yet farmers are not on 
that account reducing their investments in radio. Dealers in several 
parts of the country say that radio sets worth from $125 to $400 
sell much more readily to farmers than those costing under $100. 
Farmers have discovered that they need good long-distance sets to 
get the weather and market reports and entertainment they demand. 
Twenty-four agricultural colleges maintain radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. The colleges are becoming enthusiastic users of radio. They 
cooperate with the Department of Agriculture in broadcasting its 
weather, crop, and market reports. Several hundred broadcasting 
stations regularly obtain information for broadcasting from the 
department. Many farmers have more than saved the price of their 
radio sets by profit gained by the use of market information issued 
by the department for broadcasting. 

The Library 

A comprehensive collection of books and periodicals, bulletins, 
and reports relative to practical agriculture, agricultural statistics, 
and scientific experimentation at home ana abroad is a necessity 
for the department. In the field of agriculture and the related 
sciences, the library stands unsurpassed by any other single collec- 
tion. It now contains 180,000 books and periodicals. Many of 
these are found in few, if any, other libraries in the country. The 
collections have" been enriched during the last year by the addition 
of over 13,000 volumes and pamphlets. The periodical list is grow- 
ing fast. Publications of the department are widely distributed to 
agricultural officials, societies, colleges, universities, and other in- 
stitutions of learning. In return for these, thousands of serial pub- 
lications are obtained. There are currently received by the library 
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more than 4,000 periodicals, of which number about two-thirds come 
by gift or exchange. The files of agricultural papers include repre- 
sentative publications from all over the world. 

Agricultural workers, particularly those connected with the land- 
grant colleges and the agricultural experiment stations, look to the 
library of the department for books and for verification of refer- 
ences. Books are sent to every State in the Union. In the last 10 
years the number of books lent has increased 100 per cent. Last 
year 1,916 books were lent to institutions outside of Washington. 
The dictionary catalogue of the library now numbers a half million 
cards, and is supplemented by special indexes in the bureau libraries 
on the subjects in which the bureaus specialize. All of these cata- 
logues and indexes make an invaluable Icey to the literature of agri- 
culture and the related sciences, and are in constant use in supplying 
information on the subjects of investigation by the department. 

The Naval Stores Act 

The naval stores act of March 3, 1923, is designed to improve the 
quality and the accurate grading of rosin and turpentine and to 
prevent the misbranding of these products when shipped into inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The personnel for the enforcement of 
the act was organized during the year and a number of cases in- 
volving violations of the act instituted. Samples from 215 ship- 
ments of turpentine have been collected and examined during the 
year and 35 citations to hearing were issued. Under the service 
features of the naval stores act approximately 20,000 round barrels 
of rosin have been officially inspected, graded, and official United 
States grading certificates have been issued to cover them. 

Home Economics 

National welfare is based upon the combination of efficient pro- 
duction and wise consumption. The second of these two essentials, 
long neglected, is now beginning to receive the attention it deserves. 
The direction of home expenditure along lines which will make for 
health and well-being is the work of the department’s Bureau of 
Home Economics. Studies are necessary to furnish information 
about the American diet. It is not enough to know what people 
consume. Certain items of the consumer’s budget, notably food, 
may fall short of requirements for health and efficiency. Estimates 
of the food needs or the consumer should take such a discrepancy 
into account. Determination of requirements for an adequate stand- 
ard of living therefore forms an important field of study. But if 
adequate standards of living are to be made effective, current prac- 
tices must be checked against ideal standards. 

In each of these fields of investigation much research is still to 
be done. For the last three years the department has been con- 
ducting an investigation in farm standards of living. During the 
last year the results from two States have been summarized. Analy- 
sis of the food expenditures of 3,000 farm families has been started 
in the light of present standards for adequate nutrition. 

Methods of rood preservation are important factors in wise utili- 
zation of food in the rural home. As a result of studies in this 
bureau ^nd in the Bureau of Plant Industry the department has 
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withdrawn from distribution all previous publications on home 
canning and issued a circular giving directions for home can- 
ning based on the results of the research of these two bureaus. 
Special attention is called to the use of the pressure cooker in can- 
ning nonacid vegetables, to the use of the ‘‘ hot pack ” for both fruits 
and vegetables, and to the careful examination of canned foods be- 
fore use. Various questions are being investigated, so that a more 
definite stand may be taken on certain controversial questions in 
home canning. 

VI. The Department of Agriculture: Animal Husbandry and 
Plant Industi’y Investigations 

Fundamental Dairy Research 

To carry out the policy of enlarging the work in fundamental 
dairy research it was necessary to readjust the department’s activities 
by cutting down the force devoted to cooperative work in the States 
so as to make it possible to undertake new investigations without 
additional funds. Work on the scientific principles governing the 
nutrition of dairy cows Avas considerably enlarged. The new build- 
ing for research in nutrition was put into use and has greatly facili- 
tated this important study. 

On account of the large amount of calcium (or lime) in milk, 
heavy-milking cows require a great deal of it in their feed. Experi- 
ments have been conducted which show that if heavy milkers do not 
get sufficient calcium in their feed they will take it from the reserve 
supply in their bones in order to put it into the milk. This drain on 
the cow’s body has a serious effect on her health and ultimately 
reduces her capacity for milk production and the bringing forth of 
normal, well-developed offspring. Dairy cows are more liable to 
suffer from a deficiency of calcium in their rations than from a lack 
of any other feed constituent so far studied. 

It has also been found that calcium taken into the cow’s stomach 
in various kinds of feed is assimilated into body tissue and milk 
with different degrees of readiness. The assimilation of calcium 
from such calcium compounds as ground rock phosphate, ground 
limestone, and bone meal has also been studied a good deal, and it 
has been found to be much lower than that from either alialfa or 
timothy hay. 

The quantity of phosphorus contained in the diet has an im- 
portant effect on calcium assimilation. If a milking cow receives a 
diet which contains sufficient assimilable calcium, but not enough 
phosphorus, she will at first take phosphorus from her soft tissues 
to put into the milk; but the phosphorus which can be spared from 
the soft tissues is small in amount, and it is soon used up. When 
this has happened, the cow then begins to take phosphorus from her 
bones. The chemical composition of the bones is not easily changed; 
therefore, when phosphorus is taken from them, calcium comes along 
with it in the proportion of two parts by weight to one of phos- 
phorus. Calcium coming from the bones in this way, and not used 
tor milk secretion, is lost in the manure. Thus a cow may lose cal- 
cium from her body on accoimt of a shortage of phosphorus in her 
diet 
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Cows which receive too little calcium or phosphorus in their ra- 
tions go down in their milk yield, and finally come to grief in one 
way or another, just as surely as cows which receive too little gen- 
eral nourishment. The difference is that in the latter case the cow 
gets thin, and anyone can see what is the matter with her as soon as 
he looks at her ; whereas in the former case she may appear to be in 
very good condition, and the cause of the trouble can be discerned 
only by rather difficult and expensive investigations. 

Farmers and dairy investigators generally recognize the fact that 
one of the q^uickest ways of increasing the net income from dairy 
farms is to nave cattle that will produce more milk and butterfat 
than the average cow does at the present time. The average produc- 
tion of the cows of the United States is much too low. In round 
numbers it is about 180 pounds of butterfat a year. This can be 
increased, no doubt, in two ways: (1) By feeding our present cows 
better; (2) by raising the hereditary level of the producing capacity 
of our dairy cattle by better breeding. Both of these phases of the 
problem are being carefully studied by the department. 

Breeding experiments are under way involving 1,500 head of dairy 
cattle in various parts of the United States. The object is to deter- 
mine the method of breeding that will insure uniformity in the 
transmission of the capacity for high production of milk and butter- 
fat. The methods of mating that are being compared are line breed- 
ing with outbreeding and inbreeding with outbreeding. With these 
goes the continuous use for generation after generation of sires that 
have proved their ability to transmit uniformly high-producing 
capacity to their offspring. 

As a result of production studies made with the records of animals 
in the Advanced Register and Register of Merit, the theory has 
been advanced that a sire’s hereditary make-up for producing capac- 
ity is indicated by the production records of a number of his 
daughters more accurately than a cow’s hereditary make-up for 
producing capacity is indicated by her individual production record ; 
that where all the daughters of a sire are uniformly excellent pro- 
ducers, this may be taken to indicate that such a sire has in his 
hereditary make-up only those factors that determine high-produc- 
ing capacity, and therefore he is pure (or homozygous) for the fac- 
tors controlling high-producing capacity; and finally, that by the 
use of such sires for generation after generation, dairy cattle might 
be bred that in the course of five or six generations will have an in- 
heritance that will make it possible for all of them to be high pro- 
ducers, and that will make it impossible for them to transmit to 
their offspring an inheritance for low-producing capacity. 

The difficulty is to find these pure sires. Up to this time we have 
looked to the Advanced Registry and Register of Merit to prove 
our sires. The difficulty in the selection of a proved sire through 
official testing is that the poor daughters of a sire may not be tested, 
because of the requirements for entry into the Advanced Registry 
or Register of Merit, and also for commercial reasons. 

In the cow-testing association this difficulty may be largely over- 
come because it is the practice to test the entire herd, including the 
good and the poor daughters of a sire. Heretofore, the proving out 
of the thousands of well-bred sires in use in cow-testing associations 
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in this country has not been emphasized. The department is now 
taking steps to secure the necessary data to measure accurately the 
transmitting ability of the sires in use in cow-testing associations 

Milk-Plant Management 

In order that the milk producer may get a good price for his prod- 
uct without at the same time forcing the consumer to pay an unduly 
high price, it is necessary for the city milk distributer to operate his 
business at as small a cost as possible. Investigations are being 
carried on to determine the best practices in milk-plant operation, 
both from the standpoint of economy of plant operation and of qual- 
ity of the product. Labor studies have been made at 125 milk plants 
located in the principal cities of the East. A detailed study is made 
at each plant, the number of men and time required for each opera- 
tion being determined. The results of these studies indicate the most 
desirable arrangement and layout of plants and equipment. 

The cream layer visible on a bottle of milk is the principal means 
which the consumer has for judging the richness or butter fat con- 
tent of the product. Investigations have been carried on to deter- 
mine what processes in the milk plant have a tendency to injure this 
visible cream layer and what methods may be followed for procuring 
the normal and uniform cream layer and at the same time obtain a 
clean and safe product. 

Studies are being carried on at country milk stations to deter- 
mine the most economical methods followed in the construction, 
arrangement, eequipment, and operation of these stations in order 
to assist milk producers and dealers in establishing and remodeling 
such stations. 


Rubber Possibilities in the United States 

On account of rapidly advancing prices there is an acute demand 
for information regarding rubber-production possibilities in the 
United States and in tropical America. It is believed by many 
industrial and economic writers that a serious shortage in the sup- 

E lies of crude rubber is impending, in addition to the dangers that 
ave been recognized in being dependent upon the East Indies for 
a product that within a few years has become indispensable not 
only for industrial purposes but for military requirements. About 
three times as much rubber is used in the United States as in all 
the rest of the world. Rubber is now as essential to agricultural 
production and marketing of crops as to the urban industries. The 
present development of our civilization could hardly be maintained 
without rubber. 

Interest in the possibilities of rubber production is intensified by 
the large areas of unused or partially used land in the United States, 
especially in the southern and southwestern regions, where rubber 
production might be feasible if suitable plants were discovered and 
methods of utilization were devised. 

It has been determined already that several of the rubber-produc- 
ing plants grow well under our conditions, and could be utilized, 
but other species or varieties may be found that yield more or better 
rubber, or are better adapted to cultivation under our conditions. 
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Because of the large numbers of plants that contain rubber, it is a 
large undertaking to make experimental determinations of the va- 
rious possibilities that exist, in order to settle upon the plants that 
are best adapted to our conditions, and to develop suitable cul- 
tural methods and extraction processes. 

Investigations of the problems of rubber production are being 
based on a new principle or method of procedure. Attention is 
first given to the cultural characters of the plants, so that intensive 
technoloffical investigations of extraction and utilization methods 
may be airected to the species that are most readily propagated and 
that afford the best assurance of production in large quantities. In 
this way the investigation of agricultural possibilities will not be re- 
stricted to the species that have served as commercial sources of 
rubber, since the agricultural possibilities obviously do not depend 
upon the abundance of a plant in the wild state, or upon the exploita- 
tion of its natural products. Some of the most important crop 

E lants are not known in the wild state or exist only in limited num- 
ers under restricted conditions. 

Several of the tropical rubber-producing species thrive and appear 
well adapted to conditions in southern Florida. Although the East 
Indian plantation system of production apparently would not be 
feasible in Florida on account of the high cost of labor, it is not im- 
possible that other systems and methods of production and extraction 
of the rubber may be developed that could be established as regular 
agricultural industries. Popular interest in such possibilities of 
tropical development in southern Florida is very acute among the 
thousands of new settlers who are now establishing themselves in 
the more tropical districts. Although private cooperation may con- 
tribute to earlier solutions of the experimental problems, commercial 
plantings of rubber can not be considered advisable until practical 
methods of handling the crop under the Florida conditions have been 
devised and demonstrated. 

Rubber plants that are natives of dry regions are being tested in 
California. Special attention is being given to one of the native 
species of milkweed {Asclepiae subulate^, which appears to be the 
most promising from the standpoint of growing on waste lands and 
of producing the largest quantity of rubber-bearing material readily 
ana cheaply. 

The East Indian tapping methods have been applied experi- 
mentally to a small planting of hevea, about 20 years old, near 
the north coast of Haiti. The records of these experiments are 
comparable with those that have been reported from the East In- 
dies and show the same wide range of variation in the production 
of latex from individual trees. From 60 per cent to 76 per cent 
of the rubber is produced by 25 per cent of the trees in the East 
Indian plantations, and the problem of producing uniform high- 
yielding trees is still to be solved. Some of the trees in Haiti 
approached the best records in the East Indies, whereas other 
trees produced very little latex and some none at all. Owing to 
the seasonal variation in the flow of rubber being much greater 
in Haiti than in the East Indian plantations, other systems of 
production should be considered in which continuous tapping would 
not be necessary. 
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Plantings of all available species of rubber plants are being made 
in the Canal Zone in cooperation with the experimental garden 
of the Canal Zone at Summit, near the middle of the isthmus. 
By permii^ion of the War Department a tract of 10 acres on the 
Atlantic side of the isthmus, at the Fort Sherman Military Reser- 
vation, has been made available for experimental plantings of 
rubber. These plantings are on lands that are being drained to 
control mosquitoes and that afford conditions apparently quite simi- 
lar to those of the locality where hevea rubber has thrived in 
Haiti. From seed beds to be established in these or in other suit- 
able places it is expected that seedlings of hevea can be trans- 
planted at least in small numbers to many localities that can be 
selected to represent the full range of conditions in the Canal 
Zone and adjacent districts of Panama, to determine the practica- 
bility of commercial plantings of rubber or of utilizing waste lands 
for reserve plantings from which emergency supplies could be 
drawn. 

Improvements in Cotton Production 

Intensive studies of the problems of cotton production in the 
United States since the boll-weevil invasion have shown several 
causes of gradual deterioration in the quality of the fiber and lower 
yields per acre that have no necessary relation to boll-weevil injury, 
although they have frequently developed seriously in the same re- 
gions where boll-weevil injury has been serious. 

The planting of seed of several different varieties of cotton in the 
same neighborhood, the intercrossing of these varieties in the fields, 
the mixing of the seed at the public gins, and the general use of 
gin-run seed for planting, are especially important causes of de- 
terioration. 

The production of poor fiber and low acre yields from mongrel- 
ized gin-run seed has been the underlying reason for the popular 
idea that cotton varieties “ run out ” and that fresh seed must be 
brought in every few years from other districts. It has been shown, 
however, by careful and extensive experiments that selected seed 
stocks that have not been allowed to become mixed may be grown 
continuously in the same districts for many years with no indication 
of “ running out.” 

Wider utilization of superior varieties is going forward more 
rapidly through a plan of organizing one-variety cotton commu- 
nities as centers of seed supplies where supplies of pure seed are 
grown, sufficient for general planting in the region, and where uni- 
form high-quality cotton is produced in the commercial quantities 
that manufacturers require. 

As compared with the usual conditions of mixed-variety produc- 
tion, each individual farmer of a one-variety community is able to 
raise more cotton and of better quality, which can be sold at a 
higher price. The manufacturers are willing to pay more for de- 
pendable supplies of uniform fiber because the spinning and weav- 
ing are less expensive and the resulting fabrics are better. The ad- 
vantages to be expected eventually through establishing and main- 
taining a system of community production and marketing of the 
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crop of Acala cotton in the single-variety communities may be esti- 
mated conservatively at from 3 to 10 cents per pound, or from $15 
to $50 per bale. 

The organization of one-variety communities is of interest in 
other States not only as a step in working out the general prob- 
lems of the cotton industry but as assuring a source of seed supply 
of good varieties that may be drawn upon in emergency years. 

In California the State legislature recently passed an act which 
definitely excludes other varieties of cotton from specified districts 
where the farmers have restricted themselves to the Acala variety. 
The purpose of the enactment, to protect the public interest in the 
improvement of the cotton industry, is clearly stated in the first 
section of the act, and is regarded "as in line with well-established 
precedents. No extra cost is involved in establishing the one-variety 
improvement, but only the requirement that growers refrain from 
injuring their neighbors who have adopted an improved system of 
production. The cotton land becomes more valuable in a restricted 
community, because it can be used with greater advantage to the 
farmer. 

In the last few years a number of superior varieties of cotton 
have been developed by the Bureau or Plant Industry, better 
adapted to purposes of production under weevil conditions, matur- 
ing earlier and larger crops, and producing fiber of better quality. 
Among the more prominent of these are the Acala, Lone Star, and 
the Pima variety of Egyptian cotton grown in the Salt River Valley 
of Arizona. Hundreds of thousands of acres have been planted 
with these varieties and crops of aggregate values of many millions 
of dollars produced, as well as a general stimulation of interest 
in bettor varieties and better seed. 

The production of cotton is also being improved by the application 
of new cultural methods, based on the discovery that the restriction 
of the size of the plants will shorten the growing season and often 
will greatly increase the yields in the presence of the boll weevil, 
and under short-season conditions along the northern rim of the 
Cotton Belt. Leaving the plants closer together in the rows in- 
creased the yield 50 per cent or more in some test cases, and a 

g eneral estimate of at least 10 or 15 per cent would be justified to 
lustrate the value of this improvement. 

Dry-Land Agriculture 

The hazard of agricultural production in the Great Plains is 
only partially the crop hazard owing to unfavorable weather and 
soil conditions, insects, diseases, and other pests. The temptation 
to expand any agricultural enterprise to the extreme limit of finan- 
cial credit has often led to unnecessary disaster. With a better 
balanced agriculture and a more careful provision for reserve credit, 
or, in other words, a more conservative development of any area 
in the Great Plains, the substitution of a sound and reasonably 
profitable agriculture for much of the speculative enterprises of this 
area is assured. 

During the past three years the possibilities of home making 
in the Great Plains have been brought more closely to the attention 
of farmers than any other phase of agriculture in that region. Once 
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it is demonstrated that the maintenance of self-sustaining homesteads 
is not only possible but practicable in that region, the results 
can not but be beneficial and far-reaching. 

The work of the department with that objective in view has been 
productive of encouraging results and has reached the stage to 
justify the conclusion that homes can be established and families 
maintained from the returns of fruits and vegetables of the farm 
under all growing conditions. Upon a 1-acre plat sufficient vege- 
tables can be raised to support a family of five. These fruit and 
vegetable results are significant. It means that the food requirement 
of a family is assured from the farmstead. Add to such a farm- 
stead a cow or two, a litter of pigs, and a flock of poultry, and a 
competent farm economy is accomplished. 

The attractive and happy farmsteads provided with these re- 
sources that are beginning to dot the prairies in the Plains region 
fully compensate for the years of labor by the investigators of the 
department and augur well for the future. Any permanent agri- 
culture must plant its roots around the nucleus of the farm home. 
When communities of farm homes are once established, the expan- 
sion of farm activities for supplying staple crops for the market on 
a large scale will develop as the capital of each farmer increases and 
experience guides his industry and initiative. 

Barberry Eradication 

The campaign to remove all of the common barberries in the 13 
north-central grain-growing States has completed its seventh full 
year. The State agricultural colleges of the 13 States, the State de- 
partments of agriculture in most of the States, the conference for 
the prevention of grain rust, and similar allied agricultural and busi- 
ness organizations are cooperating in the campaign. There are 
four phases of the campaign: Investigation, publicity, survey, and 
eradication. 

Numerous foreign and native species of barberries and hybrid bar- 
berries have been added to the Berberis garden at Bell, Md., during 
the year. These are being assembled for description and classifica- 
tion. Native species of barberries also are being studied in their 
natural habitat and the most effective method of eradication of the 
susceptible species is being determined. 

Additional proof of the connection between common barberries 
and rust in grain has been obtained. Aecidiospores developed on 
common barberries within the eradication area about a month before 
the appearance of stem rust on grains and grasses. Grains and 
grasses near infected barberries became rusted two or three weelm 
Before any rust appeared on more distant grains and grasses. A 
heavy rust infection on spring wheat in central North Dakota in 
1924 was immediately traceable to about 80 barberry bushes near 
Jamestown, which had been overlooked in an original survey. The 
occurrence of stem rust on oats over an area more than 60 miles long 
in western Wisconsin was directly traceable to infected barberries 
in the area of escaped bushes near Trempealeau. 

Before the removal of great numbers of barberries it was nearly 
impossible to differentiate between the local stem-rust epidemics 
which the infected barberries caused. Now that many millions of 
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these bushes have been removed, the local epidemics are greatly re- 
duced in number and are more easily identified. Within the last 
year it has been possible to find barberry bushes by tracing stem-rust 
epidemics from areas of light infection to areas of heavier infection 
until the source of the epidemic was reached. This has been true in 
practically every State of the eradication area. 

It seems very probable that when the barberry in the 13 States is 
reduced to such a minimum that each local epidemic can be clearly 
isolated from the other epidemics each common barberry eventually 
will reveal its location in a 3^ear favorable to the production and 
spread of stem rust. Barberry eradication has been especially em- 
phasized through the schools. With the cooperation of Smith- 
Hughes instructors and school superintendents and teachers, many 
school children have been taught to identify the harmless Japanese 
barberry, the harmful common barberry, and the different stages of 
black stem rust. 

After several years of experimenting with nearly 40 different 
chemicals it has been demonstrated that common crushed rock salt 
and kerosene are the two most satisfactory chemicals with which to 
kill a common barberrJ^ The use of sodium arsenite, which for a 
time was recommended, has been discontinued because of the danger 
to livestock involved in its use. Either salt or kerosene is 100 per 
cent effective if properly applied, and the cost of application is con- 
siderably cheaper than eradication by digging. The availability of 
both salt and kerosene makes them especially satisfactory. During 
the fiscal year 304.5 tons of salt and 11,957 gallons of kerosene were 
used to kill 427,914 barberry bushes, sprouting bushes, and seedlings 
on 2,651 properties. 

A determined effort has been made to discover and treat all escaped 
barberries. One of the outstanding discoveries of the year’s work is 
the fact that areas of escaped bushes in nearly every instance are 
larger than was at first supposed. It has been necessary to survey 
miles in every direction from hedges of barberries which are bearing 
seed. Where the escaped bushes are fruiting, the policy is to sur- 
vey foot by foot at least 2 miles beyond the limit of the last fruit- 
ing escaped bush. Seedlings still continue to appear every spring 
around hedges which were destroyed several years ago, indicating 
that seeds lying on the surface of the ground will retain their via- 
bility for as long as six or seven years. A total of 3,860,402 escaped 
bushes and 4,631,929 seedlings have been found to date. Of these 
259,733 escaped bushes and 806,451 seedlings have been found this 
year. 

Effects of Crops on the Yields of Rotation Crops 

Fairly extensive field tests, the technical description of which will 
be published soon, have demonstrated the fact that use of intensive 
cropping systems may quickly cause some soils to lose the power to 
produce satisfactory yields oi certain crops. Liberal fertilizing and 
manuring may hasten rather than delay or prevent the development 
of this condition. In the crops involved the root system may fail 
to develop normally in spite of the fact that some of the soils behav- 
ing in this manner are in excellent mechanical condition and have 
very thorough underdrainage. This condition does not involve loss 
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in general productiveness, for some crops give excellent yields, 
whereas others are more or less complete failures. 

^ It has been found that the cropping system largely controls the 
situation and the result in any particular case primarily depends 
on the comparative effect of the preceding crop in producing the 
unfavorable soil condition, on the one hand, and the sensitiveness 
of the succeeding crop to this condition on the other hand. 

Corn seems to be a crop which is especially apt to affect succeed- 
ing crops in the rotation unfavorably, but itself is not sensitive to 
the effects of other crops. The converse is true of tobacco. Sys- 
tematic crop rotation, with free use of soil-improving crops, does 
not necessarily correct or improve this condition of the soil. In 
the case of tobacco no system of rotation has been found which 
fully equals the simple expedient of allowing the soil to remain idle 
and undisturbed for a year or more, with or without a covering of 
adventitious vegetation. Curiouslj^ enough, the next best results 
are obtained with tobacco in continuous culture, without use of any 
soil-improving crop, or after crop plants related to tobacco, such as 
tomatoes and potatoes, which also are sensitive to the soil condition 
in question. On the other hand, tobacco may give poor results after 
crops to which it is in no way related, such as corn, grasses, and 
legumes. Similarly, potatoes give much better results after tobacco 
than after corn. Among the legumes, soy beans affect tobacco very 
unfavorably when compared with cowpeas, whereas both legumes 
are very beneficial to corn. It is apparent that these specific crop 
effects are explainable only in part on the basis of the quantities of 
plant nutrients removed from the soil. The fertilizer treatment 
may modify but frequently does not control the effect of one crop 
on another. Weather conditions, more particularly the seasonal 
rainfall, have been found to exert a marked influence in these crop 
effects. 

White Pine Blister-Rust Control 

The white or five-needled pines of this country are of outstanding 
importance in the development of forestry. Of the nine species 
occurring in the United States, the eastern white pine, western white 

B ine, and sugar pine are of great commercial importance and value. 

Existing stands of these trees on public and private lands approxi- 
mate 8(),0()(),000,000 board feet, having a stumpage value of about 
$550,000,000. Their harvesting and utilization sustain many indus- 
tries and give employment to thousands of people. Immature stands 
of these species cover large areas of forest land and form a most 
important part of the forests of the future. The intrinsic value 
of their wood, their rapid growth^ their wide range, and their adap- 
tability to forest management give them a commanding place in 
the forestry of this country. The contintied maintenance of these 
species in otir forests is a matter of regional and national concern. 

In the eastern United States the disease has been present about 
25 yearSj although it was not Iniown to be widely established on 
native pine until 1916. Since then control measures have been de- 
veloped and demonstrated by extensive field tests to be practicable 
and effective. A control program, requiring an estimated period 
of eight years for completion is now under way in cooperation with 
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the affected States. Such action is necessary to prevent serious 
losses in maturing stands and to assure stability in the continued 
production of the pine crop. 

The control program has made good progress and public interest 
and cooperation in the work have been very satisfactory. Each year 
numerous individuals and many townships have joined in the co- 
operative work, and control measures have been applied on 3,447,485 
acres of land. 

In the West a 10-year control program in cooperation with the 
States concerned has been vigorously prosecuted. Apparently the 
disease was introduced from France into British Columbia about 
1910 and became thoroughly established on native host plants before 
its discovery in 1921. It has spread into eastern British Columbia 
to within 35 miles of the white-pine region of Washington and Idaho, 
and to the south it has extended its range through western Wash- 
ington to the Columbia Kiver. No further extension of the disease 
was found in 1924. This probably was due primarily to the dry 
weather conditions that prevailed in the Northwest and to the exten- 
sive eradication of cultivated black currants. Additional pine infec- 
tions were found in western Washington, indicating that the rust is 
beginning to establish itself on the native pine host in that region. 

Cultivated black currants (Ribes nigruvi) have been system- 
atically located and eradicated in western Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and northern California. This species of currant be- 
comes diseased at great distances from infected pines and establishes 
new disease centers from which the rust spreads locally to other 
currants and gooseberries and to white pines. The department recog- 
nizes this currant as a distinct menace to the white-pine timber sup- 
ply of the country and is opposed to its growth in the United States. 
Some States have declared it a public nuisance and prohibited its 
further culture. 

Citrus Canker Eradication 

As a result of the vigorous campaign conducted by the Gulf 
States in cooperation with the department, citrus canker, a bac- 
terial disease of citrus fruits and trees, has been practically elimi- 
nated from the greater portion of this region. Mississippi has not 
reported any new infection since November, 1922, and, apparently, 
is free from canker. The work in Alabama has been very effective. 
The last infection found there was in June, 1924. Florida reported 
the discovery in March, 1925, of five infected trees on two town lots 
at Boynton. All citrus trees on these properties were destroyed and 
a rigid inspection of the entire district was conducted, but no more 
infected trees were found. With this exertion, Florida has been 
free from canker since October, 1923. In Texas the work has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. No new infections have been reported. 

Scattered infections of nursery stock are being found in Louisiana. 
During the past year major efforts have been devoted to citrus 
properties in Terrebonne and Lafourche Parishes, where all trees 
were uprooted from properties where citrus canker had* been found. 
New trees were planted under permit to prevent owners from plant- 
ing trees in the same soil or in close proximity to soil from which 
canker-infected trees were removed. Because of scattered infections 
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in dooryard plantings in Louisiana and the possibility of similar 
infections occurring sporadically in other States, it will be necessary 
to maintain at least a reconnaissance inspection of the entire citrus 
area for several years. 


Sugar-Cane Investigations 

Despite the disastrous flood which occurred at the field station 
at Canal Point, Fla., in October, 1924, a number of new sugar-cane 
seedlings were produced, and about 300 of them survived. These 
are all from parents which are immune to or tolerant of mosaic, a 
disease which is responsible for much curtailment of sugar-cane 
yields in Louisiana. Approximately 1,300 seedlings produced at 
the station in previous years were given preliminary trials, and a 
large proportion of them have been discarded. About 500 promising 
ones were seqt to our field stations at Cairo, Ga., and Houma, La., 
for further trial. Performance records of about 5,000 sugar-cane 
seedlings in various stages of testing are now on hand, in addi- 
tion to the seedlings many standard varieties imported from foreign 
countries are being tested at Canal Point. 

Imported varieties of sugar cane and seedlings from Canal Point 
were tested at this station. One of the varieties proved decidedly 
better than the native ” varietiei^ and was distributed to nearly 
3,000 planters in the Gulf States. Our field men also supervised the 
distribution by the American Sugar Cane League of 52 half-ton lots 
of the same seed cane. The department’s work in importing, test- 
ing, and distributing this variety, which is extremely resistant to 
mosaic and root disease, should have very beneficial results. 

Sugar-Beet Investigations 

A study of different sugar-beet areas of the United States shows 
that in some regions development of effective fertilizer practices, to- 
gether with modern field operations, will assure satisfactory produc- 
tion. In other regions pests and diseases appear to be the essential 
limiting factors. Among the more important of these troubles is the 
sugar-beet nematode. The efficiency of economic rotation systems 
for controlling the sugar-beet nematode has been established and 
from the experience gained it would appear that areas of heavy in- 
festation should be readily controlled and serious future losses from 
this cause avoided. 

Perhaps the most important single factor limiting sugar-beet pro- 
duction in the western areas is the curly-top disease, caused by the 
virus transmitted from diseased to healthy beets by the sugar-beet 
leafhopper. Important technical discoveries regarding this disease 
have been made during the last year, although the exact nature of the 
virus still remains undiscovered and no method of destroying either 
the virus or the leafhopper has as yet been found. 

Observations made in various sugar-beet growing areas in the 
States west of the Eocky Mountains revealed striking contrasts be- 
tween different localities in the amount of curly top occurring. In 
southern California there was more curly top m 1925 than has oc- 
cured in the eight years during which the fields have been observed. 

91044®— 26 5 
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On the other hand, the prospects for a beet crop in the intermountain 
region were the most favoralble in a number of years. 

In the Yakima Valley of Washington last season approximately 
only 25 per cent of a normal crop was harvested from a large acre- 
age. The losses from curly top in this valley have been so serious 
and frequent in occurrence that by 1925 beet growing had been prac- 
tically abandoned. Three fields, comprising only about 20 acres, 
were planted. In southern Idaho, where last season more than 
10,000 acres were ruined by curly top, the 1925 crop was in excellent 
condition. In Utah there was this year relatively little curly-top 
damage, whereas the only previously recorded outbreak of curly top 
in Utah which can be compared in seriousness with that of 1924 oc- 
curred in 1905. 

The most encouraging phase of the recent work is the slightlj^ 
greater resistance to the disease shown by some strains developed 
by specialists engaged in breeding beets for disease resistance. Al- 
though these strains are not sumciently disease resistant to be of 
commercial importance, even this much gain in the knowledge of 
combating the disease is noteworthy, and accordingly the department 
has undertaken a thorough exploration of the native home of the 
sugar beet in the hope of there discovering more resistant types 
which can be used for intensive development of the work of breed- 
ing for disease resistance. 

Red-Clover Seed Production 

Red clover is by far the best restorative crop in Corn Belt rota- 
tions. The steady decline of the red-clover acreage over a long 
period has adversely affected the yields of all other crops involved 
in the rotation. For at least 15 years the United States has been a 
heavy importer of red-clover seed. Most of this seed has come from 
Italy anci southern France. Evidence is accumulating to show that 
much of this imported seed is not satisfactory for use in America. 
Cooperative trials which the department has been carrying on with 
experiment stations in the Middle West have shown that the plants 
from imported seed are much more likely to winterkill than those 
from American seed; that they are more susceptible to certain dis- 
eases, and that they often give a smaller crop even when the stand 
is otherwise apparently satisfactory. 

As far as our investigations have progressed we have found that 
Italian seed is everywhere unsatisiactory and that French and 
Chilean seed, although giving good yields in some parts, is unsatis- 
factory in Iowa, Minnesota, and elsewhere where the winters are 
severe. During the past year there has been a considerable develop- 
ment of the cooperative movement in the purchase and sale of red- 
clover seed. Those most active in this movement insist on the con- 
demnation of all imported seed and the use of the United States 
grown seed only. With the present limited production in the United 
States the American farmer can not confine himself to domestic 
seed, and the importation of something like 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
pounds annually is necessary. 

The fact has developed that red-clover seed may produce plants 
unsatisfactory to the American farmer either because they are not 
resistant to cold or are not resistant to disease. It has been custom- 
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ary in the past to call every case where clover died out during the 
winter a case of winterkilling. The department has learned, how- 
ever, that in the region approximately south of the Potomac and 
the Ohio, winterkilling due to freezing or freezing and thawing is 
a rare phenomenon, but that most of the destruction of the clover 
in that area is caused by anthracnose. Just how far this disease is 
serious is not known, but this phase of the work is being studied. 
It is known, however, that plants raised from Italian seed are ex- 
tremely susceptible and that plants from European and South 
American sources vary in susceptibility, some lots suffering very 
heavily and other lots scarcely at all. We also know that seed from 
certain parts of the United States will produce plants which, in 
the area where the disease is severe, will suffer as much as French 
or Chilean plants, whereas seed from other sections appears to pro- 
duce plants with a high degree of resistance. 

Field Tests of Imported Alfalfa Seed 

The tendency to increase the acreage of alfalfa, particularly east 
of the Mississippi River, is now very marked. ' This tendency has 
resulted in very large increased demands for alfalfa seed. Our 
domestic supply has rarely, if ever, been adequate for home needs. 
In the past two or three years the supply has not nearly kept pace 
with home consumption and has resulted in the importation of 
considerable qiiantities of seed from foreign sources, particularly 
Argentina and South Africa. This seed has been sown very gen- 
erally in the eastern part of the United States, regardless of lati- 
tude. Although the seed from Argentina, according to the prelimi- 
nary tests that have been made by the department, gives very satis- 
factory results as far north as central Pennsylvania, it does not 
appear to be sufficiently hardy north of this line to be dependable. 
On the other hand, the seed from South Africa, according to the 
preliminary tests, which are not nearly as extensive as those made 
with seed from South America, does not appear to be particularly 
well suited to any part of the United States where alfalfa is grown. 

VII. The Department of Agriculture: Scientific and Extension 

Work 

Extension Service 

The past year marked the beginning of the second decade of co- 
operative extension work between the department and the State 
agricultural colleges under the Smith-Lever Act. It saw the fur- 
ther rounding out of this national system of education among Ameri- 
can farm people and their increased participation in planning and 
applying it to the needs of their local commimities. More than 
180,000 farmers and farm women acting as volunteer leaders joined 
with the paid extension forces in undertaking to improve agricul- 
tural and home practices. Farmers and farm women themselves 
were encouraged to explain the demonstrations, conduct the meetings, 
make reports, write necessary letters, explain extension work, and 
solicit support for it. Self-conducted demonstration was a basis 
for this teaching. More than a million demonstrations influencing 
farm and home practices were carried to completion during the 
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year. Of these demonstrations 645,000 were conducted by adults 
and 489,000 by farm boys and girls. This increased participation 
in extension activities by farm people has markedly stimulated 
thought and resulting action looking toward better farming meth- 
ods, higher standards of living, and a more attractive farm life. 

The total forces employed in cooperative extension work in the 
States during the year numbered 4,868 persons. Of that number 
3,455 were located in the counties, and of these 2,171 were engaged 
in county agricultural agent work, 880 in home-demonstration work, 
133 in boys’ and girls’ club activities, and 271 in extension work with 
negroes. There were in addition 723 full-time and 207 part-time 
subject-matter specialists with headquarters at the State agricultural 
colleges supplementing the work or the county agricultural agents. 
Supervisors, assistant supervisors, and administrative officers num- 
bered 483. Public agencies continued to take over an increased part 
of the financing of county extension work, with a consequent gradual 
decline of funds from private sources. This trend further stabilized 
the status of extension work in the counties. 

State and regional programs for farm and home improvement 
were developed during the year. The Northeastern and far Western 
States, in particular, worked out sectional programs based on care- 
fully selected economic data. In formulating these programs chief 
consideration was given to their effect on the fundamental agricul- 
tural enterprises of the States involved. At the conference of exten- 
sion workers in the Western States held at Tucson, Ariz., in Novem- 
ber, 1924, recommendations were adopted covering the production 
of alfalfa, corn, and barley in relation to the range livestock and 
dairy program; home gardening and fruits in relation to the human- 
nutrition program; and potatoes and wheat as cash crops. 

The nutrition specialists, meeting in connection with the extension 
conference of the Northeastern States in New York City in Febru- 
ary, 1925, developed a sound basic program for extension work in 
nutrition, involving particularly food selection, preparation, preser- 
vation, the food budget, prenatal and postnatal nutrition of the 
mother and nutrition of the infant, the preschool child and the 
school child. The program contemplates training schools in subject 
matter for extension agents, use of well-trained local leaders, im- 
provement of demonstrations and development of the growth work 
in connection with boys’ and girls’ club projects based on the idea 
that the club member should be his own best exhibit. 

Exhibits and Motion Pictures 

Marked progress was made in the effectiveness of the depart- 
ment’s exhibits at fairs, particularly at the National Dairy Show 
and the International Livestock Exposition. At the latter a feature 
which created much interest portrayed the contrast between common 
and good beef cattle, with live animals of the two classes as calves, 
feeders, and finished steers. Samples of the principal cuts of meat 
from good and from common steers were also shown. The exhibits 
were accompanied by appropriate backgrounds and legends pointing 
out the difference in the two classes and the better financial returns 
from the good steers. Showings were made by the department at 
86 fairs, expositions, or other gatherings. 
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During the year, 28 new educational motion pictures were com- 
pleted and 30 old films were revised. The department now has a 
film library of 1,862 reels available for distribution, consisting of 
from 1 to 50 copies of more than 200 different pictures. Shipments 
of films to cooperative users numbered 4,260, an increase of 33 per 
cent over the previous year and double the number made in 1923. 
Actual attendance at showings of department films totaled nearly 
3,000,000. Conservative estimates of attendance at showings not 
reported and of films purchased by State extension services and 
other agencies indicate that 9,000,000 persons saw department films 
during the year. 

Broadcasting Weather Forecasts 

At the close of the year there were 121 stations, located in 40 dif- 
ferent States, broadcasting weather forecasts and information by 
the radiophone on regular schedules. About 95 per cent of all the 
powerful radiophone-broadcasting stations in the United States are 
now cooperating and many of them broadcast forecasts for several 
States, and people in every section of the country are being served. 
The scope or the radiophone weather service m^ be estimated when 
it is known that, for instance, in the State of Iowa alone there are 
over 33,500 receiving sets on farms. It is estimated that the weather 
forecasts are available by radio to more than half a million farms 
in the United States. 

An outstanding feature of the Weather Bureau’s work last year 
was the warning given citrus growers the latter part of December 
of the approaching period of cold weather of unusual length and 
severity. On this information an additional 300 carloads and 175 
truck loads of oil were rushed into the citrus districts to meet the 
impending emergency, which came as forecast. Eight specialists 
were assigned to duty during the frost-danger season in the citrus 
and deciduous fruit districts of the Western States. There were 
urgent requests from fruit interests for additional service in other 
portions of the country. This service has become one of the most 
valuable conducted by the bureau. Its cooperation with fruit 
OTowers materially assists in the saving of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. 

The fruit-spray forecast service is principally for the benefit of 
apple orchardists. It consists of special weather forecasts as a 
guide in the application of sprays to combat scab and fungous dis- 
eases. The season begins in early April and continues into the 
latter part of June. The harvest weather forecasts are designed 
for the use of farmers during the harvesting season in determining 
when wheat, oats, and hay can be cut and harvested to the best 
advantage and with the least likelihood of damage from wet 
weather. The season rtins from about the middle of June until the 
latter part of September. The fruit-spray service heretofore con- 
fined to the State of New York was extended in a limited way to 
other States, particularly Pennsylvania. The harvest-weather serv- 
ice was expanded to 44 counties in the State of New York. The 
past year was the first during which the projects ^were carried on 
as established program^ owing to the availability of the specific 
appropriation made by Congress for the work. In. one county alone 
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the money value of the spray service to fruit growers was estimated 
from $40,000 to $60,000. It is estimated that about 24,000 farmers 
obtained the harvest-weather forecasts, and reports indicate that 
many thousands of dollars were saved by farmers who used the 
weather reports, and those who did not have reports in many cases 
lost heavily. 

During the late summer and early fall months fruit drying is one 
of the principal industries of the central valley of California. Fruit 
to the value of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 is at times exposed to the 
weather in trays in the process of drying. The occurrence of rain 
without warning a sulTicient time in advance to protect by stack- 
ing the trays or placing them under shelter would cause large losses 
from complete damage or deterioration in quality of the fruit. 
Therefore, much responsibility rests on the weather forecasters and 
the growers depend on the Weather Bureau to advise them when 
protective measures are necessary. In order that the best possible 
service may be given to this important industry arrangements were 
made during the year for providing the district forecaster at San 
Francisco and the local forecasters at Fresno and Sacramento with 
special observations by telegraph from points in California and 
near-by States whenever conditions indicate the probability of rain 
in the raisin-growing districts. ‘ 

The great flood period of the year was that of Januaiy, 1925, in 
the rivers of the South Atlantic States. The warnings of the corn- 
ing, duration, and extent of the floods were issued wuth timeliness 
and accuracy. Sp c cial efforts of the Weather Bureau in assembling 
data and issuing flood warnings during the flood crisis were esti- 
mated to have been the means of saving $1,000,000 to the citizens in 
river territories in middle and southern Alabama. Much property* 
was saved during the year in other portions of the country througn 
the flood warnings of the Weather Bureau, the total reported value 
of property saved being $2,209,975, which, of course, is not a com- 
plete record of the saving effected. 

Fighting Insect Pests 

Further progress was made in fighting insect pests. The cam- 
paign for the suppression of the plum curculio in Georgia, which has 
resulted in the saving of several hundred thousands of dollars a year 
to the peach growers of the South, was this year extended to include 
a trial of dusting with arsenicals by means of the airplane. Further 
experimentation improved the paradichlorobenzene treatment for the 
peach borer. This treatment was developed by the department a 
few years ago. Its use has now been extended to the southern peach- 
growing districts, where it is said to save millions of dollars an- 
nually. The use of lubricating or engine oil emulsion for the San 
Jose scale has been extended and placed in a firm basis. It is now 
regarded as a cheap and efficient standard treatment for this pest. 
A new insecticide field has been opened by the discovery of the value 
of fatty acids as contact insecticides, especially efficient for plant 
lice and similar insects. 

The Japanese beetle has been held to the region of its original in- 
festation. The operations of the department, in cooperation with 
the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, have prevented its 
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spread to other parts of the country. Much progress has been made 
in methods of control, in the study of the biology of the beetle, and 
in the importation of its natural enemies. Several of these enemies 
imported from the Orient have become established in this country. 
Additional European parasites of the European corn borer have 
been imported. 

The dusting of cotton fields with arsenate of lime by the airplane 
as a boll-weevil remedy, originally developed by the department, has 
been adopted commercially. Indications are that it will find a place 
in the regular routine of the large cotton planters. This means that 
the poisoning will be done by experts in a more satisfactory way than 
by farm labor. The use of the airplane in distributing arsenical 
dust over more or less inaccessible standing water near plantations 
in the delta region of Louisiana resulted in the destruction of over 
99 per cent of the larvae of malarial mosquitoes. I 

An improved poison bait, in which sodium fluosilicate has been 
substituted for Paris green, has been worked out for the control of 
wireworms in tobacco fields. In the case of heavy infestations the 
crop stand has been increased by this application as much as 12 per 
cent. In the work against sugar-cane insects agents of the depart- 
ment have developed a method of soaking the seed cane in water of 
ordinary temperature for 72 hours, destroying all borers of all stages 
and stimulating germination of the plant. 

European parasites of the European earwig, an insect causing 
much damage in the Northwest, have been imported and liberated, 
with the strong prospect that at least one of them will become estab- 
lished at Portland, Oreg. Eradication of the sweet-potato weevil 
has been accomplished in what is known as the Baker-Charlton area 
in north Florida. This indicates that the principal threat to com- 
mercial sweet-potato growing in the Gulf States can be eliminated. 

An outstanding achievement has been the discovery that the appli- 
cation of high vacuum can be used successfully in the control of 
insects attacking many products in storage. These results indicate 
that a high-vacuum chamber is a feasible and desirable part of the 
equipment of a modern storage warehouse. Work in the control of 
bean weevils in California has resulted in the discovery of facts 
concerning the biology of the weevil which will result in the saving 
of many hundreds or thousands of dollars to the California bean 
growers. The barrier zone between New England and New York 
State, established for the purpose of retarding the march of the 
gipsy moth, has been maintained successfully, and the large colony 
of this insect found a few years ago in New Jersey is being wiped 
out. 

Foot-and-Moiith Disease Eradication 

Prominent among the department’s activities in combating animal 
diseases was the suppression, during the last fiscal year, of foot-and- 
mouth disease. This highly infectious malady, which occasionally 
has gained entrance into the United States, was controlled and 
eradicated by rigorous methods of inspection, quarantine, slaughter 
of infected herds, and the cleaning and disinfection of premises. 
At the be^nning of the fiscal year the extent of foot-and-mouth 
disease which appeared in California early in 1924 had been limited 
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to the counties of Los Angeles, Tuolumne, and Merced. The last 
outbreaks among domestic livestock in these counties occurred on 
August 23 and October 9, 1924, and April 5, 1925, respectively. In 
the testing and restocking of 702 premises which had contained 
foot-and mouth disease the malady reappeared on only two, demon- 
strating the thoroughness with which the inspection forces con- 
ducted cleaning and disinfection. 

The difficulty of eradicating foot-and-mouth disease was increased 
by infection among deer in the Stanislaus National Forest. Coop- 
eration of the Bureau of Biological Survey, the Forest Service, the 
State Department of Agriculture, and the California Fish and 
Game Commission with the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 
made possible the eradication of the disease from the deer in the 
forest. The last deer showing recent infection was killed June 10, 
1925. As a precautionary measure, the Stanislaus National Forest 
was closed to grazing during 1025. A separate outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Texas was officially confirmed September 27, 
1924, in a herd of Zebu cattle south of Houston. Methods similar 
to those used in suppressing the California outbreak resulted in the 
suppresison of infection in Texas within 30 days. It seems prob- 
able that infection entered Texas through a gulf nort, since investi- 
gation established no connection between this outbreak and the one 
in California. 

Outbreak and Suppression of European Fowl Pest 

In the fall of 1924 the European fowl pest appeared in the United 
States, menacing poultry flocks. This new, highly contagious mal- 
ady broke out in the States of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois. Most of the infection was limited to the four States first 
named. To prevent the spread of this disease the department, by 
official order, prohibited the interstate shipment of live chickens, 
turkeys, and geese affected with or directly exposed to European 
fowl pest. The order also required the cleaning and disinfection of 
premises, cars, coops, and other equipment used in handling inter- 
state shipments of poultry affected with the disease. Affected birds 
were slaughtered, and, together with birds that had died, were burned 
or deeply buried. An appropriation of $100,000 promptly made by 
Congress — in the absence of funds available for poultry-disease work 
in the field — contributed greatly to the thoroughness of control 
measures. Methods lised for suppressing European fowl pest were 
similar to those used in combating foot-and-mouth disease. By 
May 1, 1925, the fowl malady was virtually eradicated; infection 
subsequently appeared only in one small flock of chickens in New 
York, where it was promptly suppressed. In dealing with such 

J iests immediate action is half the battle. The serious effects of the 
■owl pest outbreak on agriculture and other industries deserve at- 
tention. Prices of poultry broke badly when the disease began to 
spread and producers and distributors suffered heavy losses. Poul- 
try-dressing establishments, especially in the East, were obliged 
to discontinue operations, throwing thousands of employees out of 
work. 
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Tuberculosis Yields to Aggressive Testing Program 

It is gratifying to report that tuberculosis of livestock is yielding 
in the aggressive campaign waged against it by Federal, State, and 
county forces. Improved State laws, liberal State appropriations, 
and a better understanding of the work by stock owners have aided 
the work. Field operations for the year showed a 32 per cent in- 
crease in the number of cattle tested compared with the previous 
fiscal year. Tests were applied to over 7,000,000 cattle, of which 
3.1 per cent showed tuberculous infection. This figure was slightly 
less than in the preceding year and was still lower than the average 
of former years. The degree of infection, however, varies widely 
in different States. Altogether 214,491 tuberculous cattle were 
detected and slaughtered, thereby removing a large menace to both 
the human population and farm animals. 

The plan or eradicating bovine tuberculosis from areas — usually 
a county — is now recognized as the preferred method for conducting 
the work. More than two-thirds of the cattle tested during the 
year came under the area plan. Altogether 591 counties have com- 

E leted or are engaged in eradicating bovine tuberculosis, this num- 
er representing an 86 per cent increase over last year. In addition 
to the county-wide activities, there was a gain of 24,110 herds 
accredited as free from tuberculosis, bringing the total of such herds 
to 72,383. The proportions which tuberculin testing has assumed 
in recent years may be judged from the impressive number of cattle 
that have received the test. More than 11,000,000 were under 
supervision at the end of the fiscal year, with an additional 3,500,000 
on the waiting list. 

In conjunction with the testing work the department has held 
many meetings and conferences and has distributed much educa- 
tional literature and exhibit material for the information of the 
public. Opposition to official tuberculin testing, which some years 
ago obstructed the work in numerous localities, has gradually de- 
efined and is being replaced by cooperation. In fact. State appro- 
priations for tubercidosis eradication during the year aggregated 
about $7,000,000, or more than twice the funds provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. The outlook for the continued eradication of 
tuberculosis of livestock, including cattle, swine, and poultry, is 
unusually promising. 


Federal Meat Inspection 

Although the inspection of food animals, meats, and their prod- 
ucts is now commonly accepted as a “ public service ” Federal activ- 
ity, brief comments on its current extent may be of interest. During 
the fiscal year the department conducted Federal meat inspection at 
910 establishments in 257 cities and towns. Altogether about 
76,000,000 food animals, of which more than three-fifths were 
swine, passed under the scrutiny of trained Federal inspectors. Fed- 
erally inspected slaughter continues to represent about two-thirds 
of the total kill of food animals in the United States. The remain- 
ing one-third, representing mainly local and intrastate business, does 
not come under Federal authority. 
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Besides the assurance of wholesomeness which the United States 
meat inspection service provides, the inspection constitutes an impor- 
tant factor in export trade. During the year the department issued 
more than 100,000 official meat-inspection certificates. These covered 
the exportation of over 1,500,000,000 pounds of meat products and 
over 100,000,000 additional pounds of inedible animal products. 
During the year imports of meat from abroad were a very small 
percentage of the export business. Records of meat inspection 
afford livestock producers much information concerning the health 
of farm animals received at the principal market centers. Of 35 
diseased conditions that occur with greatest frequency among ani- 
mals offered for inspection, tuberculosis is by far the most serious. 
This disease caused more condemnations of cattle carcasses than all 
other diseases and ailments combined. It also was by far the most 
important cause for condemnation of hog carcasses and parts. 

Tick Eradication Makes Progress 

Previous success in eradicating cattle-fever ticks from Southern 
States has resulted in a continued vigorous campaign to free the 
entire South from this pest, which causes disease and a large economic 
loss. Of 975 counties quarantined because of cattle-fever ticks on 
July 1, 1906, when the work of eradication was launched, 529 were 
released from quarantine and were tick free November 1, 1924. 
The complete eradication of cattle ticks from 71 counties is one of 
the outstanding achievements of the current tick-eradication season. 
On December 15, 1924, Federal quarantine restrictions were lifted 
from the entire State of Georgia lollowing the success of tick eradi- 
cation in that Commonwealth. Progress in destroying the pest 
required the use of over 25,000 dipping vats and more than 24,- 
000,000 inspections or dippings of cattle were conducted. 

The department continues to stress the importance of completing 
tick eradication in areas released from Federal quarantine, but in 
which a small degree of infestation remains, sucli premises being 
continued under quarantine regulations. The importance of ‘‘ clear- 
ing up” such areas of potential danger with vigor is shown by 
abundant field experience. Many of the encouraging results here 
reported are due to the use of two portable motion-picture outfits 
that have molded a favorable sentiment for this work. The motion 
pictures show proper methods of conducting tick eradication and 
the benefits to be derived. These machine exhibits are given in 
small towns and in rural schoolhouses in tick-infested districts, 530 
showings having been made during the year. 

Livestock Improvement 

Information received from many sources shows the continued 
improvement of livestock in the United States with respect to its 
breeding and utility value. Although much of this progress is of 
an intangible nature, department records obtained under the “ Better 
Sires — Better Stock ” plan show an unmistakable trend toward the 
wider use of purebred sires and subsequent improvement in the 
quality of herds and flocks. Under the plan mentioned livestock 
owners signify their intention to use purebred sires exclusively for 
all classes of livestock kept and report the number and quality of 
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their breeding stock. During the year approximately 1,500 stock 
owners definitely placed their livestock-breeding ojDerations on a 
purebred-sire basis, bringing the total number participating since 
the work started to 15,818. Moreover, six more counties qualified 
for the list of those having 100 or more livestock owners using pure- 
bred sires of good quality in all breeding operations. At the end of 
the year 41 counties had reached this goal. 

Records continue to show that ownership of purebred males leads 
promptly to a large number of purebred female animals in all classes 
of stock kept and to a gradual grading-up process, with the reduc- 
tion of scrub stock to a negligible number. Information obtained 
during the year bv an extensive miestionnaire covering 45 States 
shows that the high utility value or purebred livestock is becoming 
recognized by stockmen. The inquiry showed that more than half 
of purebred food animals are marketed directly for meat purposes; 
that purebreds are much more profitable to raise than scrubs, and 
somewhat more so than grades, the degree depending on the pro- 
portion of pure blood the grades possess; and that about 96 per cent 
of persons who give purebred sires a fair trial stick to the general 
principle of using them for all classes of stock. According to farm- 
ers’ reports, purebred meat animals cost slightly less than scrubs 
to raise to maturity ; purebred dairy cattle cost slightly more. Pure- 
breds are, of course, worth mucn more when raised. The same 
inquiry indicated that only about half of the purebred animals 
eligible ip registration are actually registered. This matter is of 
interest in connection with figures of the last census showing the 
number of registered purebred livestock. The principal reasons for 
not registering purebred animals, as reported, are intention to sell for 
slaughter, poor individuality, and lack of demand for registration 
papers when stock is sold. 

Low Hog-Cholera Losses 

The swine industrv during the last fiscal year experienced the 
smallest losses from hog cholera since oflScial records of the disease 
have been kept. 

At times cholera has taken toll of as high as 10 per cent of the 
swine, whereas last year the loss fi*om this cause was only 3 per 
cent. The lessened prevalence of the disease has caused swine 
owners to give less attention to immunizing their animals, with the 
result that more swine herds on farms are left susceptible to hog 
cholera than in other years. Consequently, heavy losses may be ex- 
pected should the disease begin to spread before outbreaks can be 
checked. Promptness in immunizing swine, should outbreaks ap- 
pear in a locality, is therefore extremely important if such out- 
breaks are to be checked promptly. . r x 

A system of swine sanitation, developed in McLean County, 111., 
several years ago by department workers, has spread widely through- 
out hog-raising States. The system controls roundworms and re- 
lated filth-borne diseases of young pigs. Pigs raised in accordance 
with the system grow and develop more evenly and are ready for 
marfet fully a month earlier than under usual methods of manage- 
ment. The experience of numerous swine raisers in the Corn Belt, 
who have practiced the method, shows that they can rear as many 
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pigs as formerly with two-thirds as many brood sows. Death losses 
and runts caused by worms and hog-lot diseases are avoided almost 
entirely. Extension workers in Iowa, Nebraska, and other States, 
as well as in Illinois, are actively engaged in extending the system 
which has resulted in so many benefits. 

Livestock Research 

Research on livestock problems has gone forward steadily. Sev- 
eral investigations have led to results of outstanding promise. A 
method of producing immunity against tuberculosis is being tested, 
with results thus far of an encouraging nature. Another promising 
series of experiments deals with the mode of action of disinfectants. 
Results furnish new information on the germicidal power of disin- 
fectants with relation to their chemical composition. Other research 
deals with the study of bovine infectious abortion, factors influencing 
soft pork, the vitamin content of meat and meat products, the chem- 
istry of plants poisonous to livestock^ tests of chemicals to remove in- 
ternal parasites, and rabies. There is a popular idea that rabies is a 
disease of the hot “ dog days ” of summer, but a large proportion 
of the suspected animals examined by department scientists were 
brought to the laboratory during the months of December, January, 
February, and March. 

The Synthetic-Ammonia Process 

The most striking recognition of the work of the Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory during the last year has been the adoption 
of its synthetic-ammonia process by an American company. The 
companjr, with the cooperation of the laboratory, has applied the 
process in a plant that was put into successful operation in the 
spring of 1925. This is an outstanding result of research work 
extending over several years. The plant operates at a pressure 
of 300 atmospheres (4,400 pounds per square inch) and is capable 
of producing 3 tons of ammonia per day. Its successful opera- 
tion within so short a time after its construction demonstrates the 
soundness of its design. The synthetic-ammonia process is in a 
continual state of development. The present process, with its va- 
rious improvements, may be regarded as a considerable step in 
advance of the Haber process as originally installed in Germany. 
Still another process, the French or Claude process, is now being 
installed in this country. It will operate at 900 atmospheres (about 
13,000 pounds) pressure. 

In the prosecution of the nitrogen-fixation work, which necessarily 
involves the employment of unusually high gas pressures, a satis- 
factory engineering practice had not been developed in some of 
the details of high-pressure equipment. This was especially true 
of high-pressure relief valves and gaskets. Such “ pop valves ” 
as existed were more in the nature of emergency or sa:mty equip- 
ment, which were rendered useless or required extensive refitting 
after each accidental operation. An automatic continually operat- 
ing high-pressure relief valve has been designed and successfully 
used. It has application not only in the nitrogen-fixation indus- 
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try but in all others employing high pressures of gases, vapor, or 
steam. It has been most favorably received by the various indus- 
tries which can use it, especially by manufacturers of compressor 
equipment. 

The increasingly high pressures utilized in ammonia synthesis 
have developed another pressing need in high-pressure engineering, 
namely^ suitable gaskets to withstand all pressures. The old prin- 
ciple 01 gasket design for high pressures was to make them broader 
the higher the pressure to be resisted, on the theory that the greater 
the area of contact the greater would be the resistance. The falsity 
of this principle was recognized in this laboratory when it was real- 
ized that by distributing the pressure that could be applied to the 
gaskets over too great a gasket area the pressure per unit area would 
thus be reduced below the pressure of gas to be withstood, and con- 
sequently blowouts would inevitably result. A method of designing 
the gasket area and reducing it exactly to fit the conditions of use 
has brought about the greatest improvement. This design is also 
being eagerly adopted by the ammonia industry. 

Although it has been recognized for a long time that some nitrogen 
from the atmosphere becomes fixed in the form of cyanide in blast- 
furnace gases, no serious effort has been made in this country to 
determine whether the quantity is commercially important and 
whether it would be feasible to recover it. No actual attempts at 
recovery have ever been made. In cooperation with the Bureau of 
Mines a complete survey has been made of one blast furnace in the 
Birmingham district. The results of the survey show that cyanide 
is produced in the gases in a concentration which should render its 
recovery economically profitable. This survey rAll be extended to 
other blast furnaces with the ultimate object of recovering this source 
of cyanide which would otherwise be wasted and which is essential 
in producing hydrocyanic acid for application as an insecticide in 
the citrus- fruit industry. 

In the realization of the difficulties that will be encountered in the 
direct introduction of concentrated forms of nitrogen into the fer- 
tilizer industry this laboratory has been cooperating with other bu- 
reaus in the department. The object of this cooperation is, on the 
one hand, to prepare the way for stimulating the use of concentrated 
fertilizers from the agricultural standpoint, and on the other, to give 
the farmer the advantage of such use through obtaining proper 
freight rates on the concentrated products. This will mean a reduc- 
tion in the cost of shipping the smaller tonnage of the concentrated 
material. Active cooperation with the Bureaus of Soils, Plant In- 
dustry, and Agricultural Economics has been sought and obtained 
in the prosecution of these objects. 

Finding “Bait” for Boll Weevils 

Chemists in* the department completed an investigation to ascertain 
the odorous constituents of the cotton plant. This investigation was 
undertaken to ascertain the chemical nature of the substances which 
are presumed to attract the boll weevil. Since the cotton plant 
possesses a specific attraction for the boll weevil, it has been sup- 
posed that this was owing to the emanation of some odorous sub- 
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stances which could be detected by the insects at a considerable dis- 
tance. It was thought that if an odorous substance could be iden- 
tified which by actual tests would be found attractive to the insects, 
it might be possible to produce it in sufficient quantity to permit or 
its use as bait. In the course of the investigation a large number 
of definite chemical compounds, some of which have a very pleasant 
ordor, were isolated from a distillate of the plant. These volatile 
basic substances are constant exhalations of the plant and it has been 
found by field experiments which are being continued that one of 
them (trimethylamine) possesses some attraction for the boll weevil. 

Several other important chemical discoveries deserve note. Lignin 
is a cellular substance which is widely distributed throughout the 
plant kingdom. A number of agricultural products which are not 
now fully utilized contain it in large quantities, as, for instance, corn- 
cobs, cornstalks, straw, cotton-plant stalks, and the like. Heretofore 
no method has been known for extracting lignin from the material 
in which it is found. The department’s Bureau of Chemistry has 
discovered a solvent which dissolves the lignin. An investigation 
of the lignin in corncobs resulted in the discovery that when it is 
dissolved in this solvent it forms an excellent varnish. This varnish 
is water and acid proof, and when applied to wood it gives a shining 
and transparent surface. Other profitable uses for it may be found. 

Owing to the highly inflammable and explosive properties of car- 
bon disulphide, the objections to its use as a fumigant lor destroying 
insects in stored grain are so serious that fire insurance companies 
refuse to carry the risk on elevators, bins, and other property while 
it is being employed for this purpose. The railroads have prohibited 
the use of carbon disulphide except at two designated isolated points 
for fumigating cars loaded with grain. Because of this situation 
the Bureau of Chemistry in cooperation with the Bureau of Ento- 
mology undertook an investigation to discover a safe, effective fumi- 
gant to take the place of carbon disulphide and as a result has de- 
veloped a new fumigant consisting of a mixture of ethyl acetate and 
carbontetrachloride, which is effective in killing destructive weevils 
in wheat in box cars, grain elevators, and other tight inclosures. 
This fumigant is noninflammable at fumigation temperatures, is 
noninjurious to those handling it, does not lower the germinating 
Quality of seeds, and does not injure the baking quality of flour from 
jramigated wheat. It costs less than 1 cent per bushel for fumigated 
wheat. Great benefit will result to those producing and handling 
wheat from this development of a fumigant which can be used with- 
out voiding the fire insurance on the buildings. The results of this 
investigation in detail are published in Department Bulletin No. 1313. 

The unusually small cane crop last year caused an increase in the 
price of cane sirup, particularly unsulphured sirup. This situation 
made it profitable for sugar-cane growers in certain sections to con- 
vert part of their cane into sirup instead of sugar. However, the 
method of making cane sirup wnich has customarily been used in 
the sugar district of Louisiana is that in which sulphur fumes and 
lime are used for clarifying the juice. This process imparts a 
peculiar sulphured flavor to the sirup, which interferes with extension 
of the market. Investigations conducted at two Louisiana planta- 
tions resulted in an improved method for producing unsulphured 
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sirup under the conditions prevailing there. This was an achieve- 
ment of considerable economic importance, since under existing 
market conditions the margin in favor of making cane sirup instead 
of sugar amoimted to as much as $2 per ton of cane. The foregoing 
illustrates the application of chemical research and chemical tech- 
nology to a practical problem, with the object of procuring such 
flexibility in the manner of utilizing a crop as will permit better 
adaptartion to changing conditions and markets. 

Previous investigations had resulted in the development of a 
method for preventing crystallization of cane sirup by use of the 
enzyme invertase derived from yeast. During the past year this 
method was extended to sorghum sirup, and its use has permitted 
the production of sorghum sirup which does not crystallize even 
when concentrated to ftie high density which is frequently desired. 
Crystallization causes the sirup to have an unsightly appearance, 
which is detrimental to profitable marketing of the sirup, especially 
when it is concentrated to the high density so often desired hy con- 
sumers. 

As the result of the application of methods developed in the 
plant-dust-explosions work carried on in the Bureau of Chemistry 
there were no dust explosions of major importance involving large 
loss of life and property during the last fiscal year in the grain- 
handling industries. This is in marked contrast to the previous 
year, when a number of explosions occurred, the principal one being 
the starch-dust explosion at Pekin, 111., in which 42 men lost their 
lives and approximately $500,000 worth of property was destroyed. 
Much of this prevention has been due to the work of the bureau in 
bringing to the attention of the industries the hazards of dust 
explosions and methods that can be adopted for their control. This 
applies principally to the grain-handling industries, in which field 
the bureau has been principally engaged. In addition to the indus- 
trial phase of the work the progress made in the adoption of 
methods for the prevention or explosions and fires in threshing 
machines in the Pacific Northwest and fires in cotton gins in the 
Southwestern States has been very gratifying. The insurance under- 
writers in the Northwest are offering considerable reduction in 
insurance rates for the installation of dust-collecting fans in accord- 
ance with the specifications worked out by the engineers of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. This reduction in rate will mean considerable 
saving in insurance premiums to the farmers and threshermen in 
that section and has also brought about the general adoption of 
precautionary measures for the prevention of these explosions and 
fires. 


A chemical method for determining maturity in cantaloupes has 
been worked out, published, and successfully applied in the indus- 
try in California during the past year. The test is now being 
applied commercially in California to determine when to pick canta- 
loupes for the market. The value to the growers and consumers of 
a proper test for maturity of cantaloupes lieis in the difficulty of 
placing California melons in eastern markets in a satisfactory con- 
dition unless they are picked at the right stage of maturity. If 
allowed to become too nearly ripe before being picked, they can 
not be kept in good condition until they reach consumers. If, on 
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the other hand, they are picked too soon, the flesh becomes shriveled 
and tough, lacking in color and odor and disappointing in flavor. 
One of the horticultural commissioners in a cantaloupe-producing 
section of California recently stated that “ the establishment of the 
soluble-solids test for determining the maturity of cantaloupes has 
practically revolutionized the cantaloupe industry and has been of 
inestimable value to the growers. Before this method was estab- 
lished the different interstate markets were demoralized by the con- 
tinuous shipment of green cantaloupes, but this system has eliminated 
all question as to the maturity of our produce and has proved very 
economical and practical.” 

Several promising repellents for use against the screw worm and 
other flies attacking animals have been developed as a result of the 
work carried on in southwestern Texas by the Bureau of Chemistry 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Entomology. It is conservatively 
estimated that during a year 1 per cent of all cattle, sheep, and ^oats 
in that section are infested with screw-worm larvse, thus jeopardizing 
annually the lives of animals valued at over a million dollars. Pres- 
ent repellents for screw-worm flies are either largely ineffective or 
highly toxic to their hosts. This investigation has shown that cer- 
tain chemicals in various combinations with certain pine-tar oils 
give very satisfactory results in repelling screw-worm flies from 
wounds on animals. These preparations also aid in promoting a 
more rapid healing of the wound. 

In an investigation to develop methods for the standardization of 
raisins, a test depending upon the catalase activity of mold was de- 
veloped for determining the extent of mold injury in raisins. It was 
found that if raisins are placed in hydrogen peroxide moldy fruits 
will at once begin decomposing the reagent wiui an immediate evolu- 
tion of oxygen. This makes it possible readily to detect and count 
the moldy raisins in a given lot. This test can be applied in the 
field and may be used to settle dilutes between buyer and seller as 
to the extent of damage from mold to any given lot of raisins. 

A study of the mold group Aspergillus, begun about 20 years ago 
and systematically followed throughout the period, has been com- 

?»leted. Molds of this genus are exceedingly abundant in food, in 
ceding stuffs, in stored OTain, hay, fodder, and even occur as human 
and animal parasites. In spite of their importance and abundance, 
however, no critical study of the whole group has been reported in 
English and no such study has been published in any language for 
more than 20 years. Studies of sections of the group are to be found 
in publications from this bureau and in French and German. 

Truthful Labeling of Foods and Drugs 

Through the enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act, com- 
monly called the pure-food law, progress was made in promoting 
the purity and truthful labeling of foods and drugs that are im- 
ported into this country or shipped into interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Action was taken to prevent adulteration and misbranding 
of a large number of product, but there were some outstanding 
features of the work on certain products. The enforcement work 
designed to prevent the canning and di^ribution of decomposed or 
partially decomposed salmon reached its culmination during the 
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year. Following inspection of canneries which revealed that rotten 
nsh were being packed by certain canners libel actions were directed 
against a number of very large shipments. These seizures, as well 
as others pending from the previous year, were practically all ter- 
minated during me j^ear. The Government was uniformlv success- 
ful in establishing its contentions where contests in the courts 
occurred. These actions have resulted in packs which, with few 
exceptions, promise this season to show little ground for criticism. 

How the enforcement of the food and drugs act renders construc- 
tive assistance to the industry as well as giving protection to con- 
sumers is illustrated by the action on California frozen oranges 
during the pa^t year. In December. 1924, the California orange 

E oves were visited by a disastrous ireeze, which damaged a very 
[*ge percentage of the fruit then coming into maturity. In mucn 
of the fruit the frost damage is not visible in any marlced external 
way, but the fruit in a short time becomes dry and pithy, a condition 
which is often not discovered by the uninformed purchaser until 
after the fruit is cut. ICnowing that the shipment and sale of such 
damaged material would result in a fraud to the ultimate purchaser 
and would also seriously damage the prestige of the California fruit, 
the vast majority of the growers desired to prevent the shipment 
of such damaged fruit. In every industry, unfortunately^ there are 
certain individuals who will take advantage of opportunities to ship 
such material, regardless of the future damage which may be done 
to the reputation of the industry as a whole and of the cheat upon 
the consumer. 

The authority of the Federal food and drugs act was enlisted to 
prevent the shipment into interstate commerce of frost-damaged 
fruit, and through the cooperative action of the State and county 
authorities of California and the Federal agents of the Bureau of 
Chemistry a patrol was maintained continuously during the period 
following the freeze, as a result of which shipments of frost-damaged 
fruit were practically prevented. The effect has been the saving of 
thousands of dollars to the eastern consumer, who would otherwise 
have paid the price of sound fruit for a froik-damaged article, the 
maintenance or the high standard of the California fruit, and the 
assurance that the California grower who shipped only sound fruit 
would receive a full and adequate return for his product. 

Discoveries in Chemistry 

American manufacturers are now producing vat dyes of brilliant 
color and lasting quality as the result of processes developed by 
American chemists for making cheaply and of remarkable purity 
two dye intermediates which formerly could be obtained only in 
Germany. The process for making one of tho^ essential inter- 
mediates, phthalic anhydride, was worked out in the Bureau of 
Chemistiy and has been outlined in previous reports of the chemist. 
Because they are fast and durable, vat dyes are especially adapted 
for cotton goods and their use is being rapidly increased. In 1914 
no vat dyes were manufactured in the United States and 1,945,804 
pounds were imported. In 1924 there were manufactured in this 
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country 1,821,319 pounds of vat dyes and 1,499,322 pounds were im- 
ported exclusive of the vat dye indigo. 

All the phthalic anhydride now manufactured in the United 
States is made bj^ the process, worked out in the Bureau of Chemis- 
tiw. This essential intermediate has been sold in Europe because 
of its comparatively low cost and its exceptionally high purity. 
Approximately 2,300,000 pounds were produced in this country in 
1923. 

The average price of phthalic anhydride manufactured in America 
has been about 29 cents per pound, although quoted as low as 16 
cents. Before the war the price of the product made in Germany 
was approximately 30 cents, which would be to-day equivalent to 
53 cents. The American product is not only relatively lower in cost 
but is also higher in purity. 

Plant Quarantine Act 

The plant quarantine act of 1912 is undoubtedly one of the most 
useful laws ever enacted by Congress in the interest of American 
agriculture and forestry. In view of certain misunderstandings 
with respect to some of the many features of control being exercised 
imder this act, it seems desirable to present a brief statement of its 
purpose and the broad protective powers under it which are being 
exercised. 

The main purpose of the act is to prevent, so far as possible, fur- 
ther inroads of foreign insect pests and diseases of plants by con- 
trolling or prohibiting the entry of any plant or plant product which 
may be the vehicle for the introduction of such pests. Aside from 
certain minor efforts by one or two States, no control over such 
entry of foreign pests had been exercised prior to 1912, with the 
result that a veritable stream of new pests was entering this country 
and becoming established. The large development in world com- 
merce in plants, fruits, and vegetables during the last 30 years has 
greatly increased the danger of such introductions of pests. The in- 
creasing entry of such products from Asia, Africa, and other remote 
regions led to the entry of many pests absolutely unknown, and 
hence inmossible to guard against, such as the chestnut blight, citrus 
canker, Japanese beetle, and oriental fruit worm. 

As illustrating the rate of entry of such enemies, no less than 
six new major pests gained entry and establishment during the 
four years immediately preceding 1912. These are the oriental fruit 
worm, Japanese beetle, citrus canker, potato wart, European com 
borer, and camphor scale. These and plant enemies earlier intro- 
duced now rejjresent the more important pests of agriculture and 
forestry in this country and involve annual losses to farm crops 
which have beeii conservatively estimated at upwards of $1,000,- 
000,000. Most of these pests are now thoroughly established and 
widespread in the United States. Some of the more recently intro- 
duced ones, however, have still such limited distribution or local 
foothold as to make it desirable, under any reasonable expenditure, 
to hold them in check and prevent their spread as long as prac- 
ticable. Tlie importance of such new pests is indicated in some 
measure by the fact that Congress is now making annual appropri- 
ations for their control, prevention of spread, and in some instances 
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eradication, of sums totaling upwards of $2,500,000. Such control 
within the United States of new plant enemies or diseases is the 
second important object provided for in the act. 

For the prevention of entrv of known foreign pests about 22 
quarantine and restrictive orders prohibiting or regulatiM entry 
of plants and plant products are now being enforced. The do- 
mestic quarantines enforced under this act deal with such newly 
established pests as the pink boll worm of cotton, the Japanese 
beetle, the European corn borer, the white pine blister rust, and the 
black stem rust of wheat. In addition, all border traffic with Mexico 
is, under special authority from Congress, regulated and safeguard- 
ed. This involves the inspection and disinfection of railway cars, 
freight, express, baggage, and other materials entering from that 
country, with the purpose, more particularly, of protecting tlie great 
cotton industry of the South irom further invasion by the pink 
bollworm and also of excluding various fruit and other crop pests. 

That the restrictions on plant entry from foreign countries have 
been fully justified by the results is indicated by the fact that dur- 
ing the 13 years of enforcement of this act, there has been, with one 
exception — the entry of the pink bollworm of cotton from Mex- 
ico— so far as known, no establishment of an important new pest. 
This is in striking contrast with the record of the few years imme- 
diately preceding 1912. 

There has been much misrepresentation and misunderstanding 
relative to the exercise of the admittedly large quarantine and con- 
trol powers under the act, and the statement, which has been widely 
circulated, that the exercise of such powers is entirely controlled 
^ a small independent group within the department, has no basis. 
To prevent any such individual or arbitrary action, the act provides 
for an administrative board to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture from the personnel of the three important bureaus of 
the department dealing directly with the farm and forest resources 
of the Nation. This provision imites the Bureaus of Entomology, 
Plant Industiw, and Forestry as the administrators of the act, ad- 
visory to the Secretary. To further safeguard the exercise of these 
powers, the act is mandatory in requiring that, prior to the issuance 
of any quarantine or restrictive order, a public hearing shall be held 
at which any person interested shall have opportunity to be heard. 

The need for taking measures— drastic if necessary — to protect 
American agriculture from the devastation of additional foreign 
pests and diseases is universally admitted. It follows that some 
competent body must make the determinations with respect to the 
necessary restrictions and safeguards. Congress has placed that 
responsibility on the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Certainly this department, with its hunareds of specialists in the 
fields ox plant production, insect enemies, and diseases of plants, 
would seem to be the proper agency for making such decisions. 

Before adopting the present general policy of restricting the 
entry of foreign plants to horticultural, educational, and scientific 
needs, the department gave seven years’ trial to the system of un- 
limited entry under foreign inspection and certification, with such 
reexamination of the imported material as was possible at destina- 
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tion in the United States. That this system was fairly tried out 
there is no question, and its failure was clearly indicated by the 
startling record of pest interceptions with such imported material, 
and still more by the realization that such interceptions, under the 
conditions of reinspection possible in this country, necessarily repre- 
sented only a small part or what was actually coming in. 

Under the policy of restricted entry no plant or class of plants 
is embargoed, but any plant may be brought in for any of the essen- 
tial purposes indicated above, under the safer inspection and control 
methods which are possible with limited imports. The importations 
of restricted or so-called “ embargoed ” plants, during the six-year 
period, 1919 to 1925, totaled nearly 50,000,000 plants and, as indicat- 
ing the liberality of entry under these provisions, it may be noted, 
for example, that there have been thus imported 80,000 rose plants, 
representing over 2,000 different varieties, 1,000 different varieties of 
gladioli, and about 1,700 different dahlias. 

Work Under Purnell Act 

An event of national importance was the passage by Congress of 
the Purnell bill, making provision for increased appropriations for 
the agricultural experiment stations in the States. This act, which 
was approved February 24, 1925, not only enlarges the funds for 
research relating to production but makes specific provision for in- 
vestigation in the fields of agricultural economics, nome economics, 
and rural sociology. These Tines have received only limited atten- 
tion at the stations in the past, and are felt to be of national im- 
portance in developing the agricultural industry, the rural home, 
and rural life. 

This legislation is a further recognition of the value of research 
and the large dependence which must be placed upon it in advancing 
the agricultural industry and country life. It is also a renewed 
expression of approval of the State experiment stations, which are 
working close to the local problems and many of whose findings are 
regional or national in their application. It is planned to jom up 
more closely than ever before the investigations of the State stations 
and those carried on by the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

Plans ase already under way which will greatly increase this 
cooperation and provide for coordinated attack on a great variety 
of problems in the fields of production, distribution, and rural life. 

It is confidently expected that this increasing support of the State 
experiment stations and the closer coordination of their work with 
that of the department will mark a notable increase in eflBiciency 
in studying the problems of agriculture and providing sound in- 
formation as the basis of improvement. In order to determine 
policies to be followed in carrymg out the provisions of the Purnell 
Act a widely attended conference of presidents of the agricultural 
colleges, directors of the State experiment stations, and representa- 
tives of this department was held in St. Louis in April, 1925, at 
which several problems of national scope were adopted as subjects 
for cooperation between the States and the department. Special 
committees composed of leading specialists^ were appointed to out- 
line these problems and serve as a means of inauguratmg cooperative 
investigations under them. Begional questions for cooperative 
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study were also outlined by representatives from the several sections 
of the country. The plans for these cooperative investigations on 
a national scale have since been matured and the work started. 
With proper encouragement and direction the movement should not 
only avoid unnecessary repetition or duplication but unite the re- 
search agencies in their studies of questions of broad scope and 
importance. 

Soil Surveys 

The main work of the department’s Bureau of Soils, that of iden- 
tifying and mapping the soils of the United States, is continuous. 
Its results vary from year to year mainly in the area covered, which 
is dependent upon the funds available. The area covered during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, was 27,837 square miles^ an area large 
enough to make 120,214 farms of the average size in the United 
States. The total area surveyed in detail to date is 684,451 square 
miles, and is about equal to the combined areas of Norway, Sweden, 
France, and Germany. No other country in the world has amassea 
any such store of knowledge concerning its soil resources; probably 
not all the other countries combined have anywhere near approxi- 
mated the United States in this field. The area surveyed in 1925 was 
a little greater than that covered in 1924 and not far from the aver- 
age covered in the last five years. 

At the request of the Tropical Plant Research Foundation, the 
Bureau of Soils cooperated during the year in a general study of the 
soils of Cuba. Nearly 50 distinct soil types were recognized and 
defined. Many of these cover wide areas. Heretofore the soils of 
Cuba have been known as red, mulatto, black, savana, and coco soils, 
a classification entirely inadequate. The bureau’s survey has shown 
at least four distinct classes of red soils, ranging from those pecu- 
liarly adapted to Cuba’s chief crop, sugar cane, to others on which 
this crop can not be grown at all. As a result of the survey, fertilizer 
experiments have ameady been started on certain soils indicated as 
bemg suitable for sugar production. 

Highway engineers in the Government service testify to the value 
of sou maps in road building. By using the soil maps considerable 
uncertainty as to the action of certain clay soils as road foundations 
can be immediately eliminated, expense avoided, and a better road 
built. Of the various soil classes the clays, it has been found, are 
likely to give most difficulty, and of the soils of the general class 
those having certain properties, such as high plasticity and low 
friability, are the most troublesome. 

A few years ago the Bureau of Soils showed that soils contain an 
appreciable quantity of particles so small that they are visible only 
in the ultra-miscroscope. Some heavy clays contain 80 per cent 
or more of these particles which are known as colloids. Further 
study shows that the colloidal material is almost exclusively re- 
sponsible for many of the most important properties of the soil, 
such as coherence, plasticity, and adsorption of salts and vapors. 
However, the colloidal materials of different soils may vary widely 
in their properties. Thus it is necessary to know the kind as well as 
the quantity of colloidal material in the soil before the properties 
tthd Dehavior of the soil can be predicted. During the past year it 
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has Iwen found that the various properties of the colloid are more or 
less interrelated and that the properties are dependent upon the 
chemical composition of the material. This discovery points the 
way to modifying the old systems of mechanical and chemical 
analyses of the soil so that they will give more information concern- 
ing what a given soil will do and \^at it needs. Applications of 
the new information are already being made in the general fields of 
soil fertility, soil engineering, and soil classification. 

Incidental to the investigation of the fertilizer value of the several 
cocoa by-products, research by the Bureau of Soils brought out the 
fact that solvent-extracted (defatted) cocoa, a waste product, is 
suitable raw material for the preparation of the alkaloidal drug, 
theobromine. As a direct result of this discovery, a large drug 
manufacturing concern already has started construction of an alka- 
loidal extraction plant with sufficient capacity for handling the en- 
tire output of the defatted cocoa by-product. The investigation 
indicates furthermore that the ultimate defatted, dealkaloidized 
product may prove to be a better “ crude ammoniate ” than the pres- 
ent by-product. 

From the point of view of the future development of a large and 
permanent potash industry the greensand beds of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia are America’s most promising de- 
posits of potash-bearing minerals. In the greensand deposits of 
New Jersey alone it is estimated by the Geological Survey that the 
mineral here available by opon-pit mining methods alone would 
supply 257,000,000 tons of potash, which at present rates of importa- 
tion from the European market would supply the United States for 
nearly 1,000 years. If consideration were given the additional 
quantities obtainable by underground mining and available in other 
States, these figures would be enormously increased. 

Processes for the extraction of potash from greensand developed ill 
the Bureau of Soils make possible its recovery on a commercial 
basis, together with a list of side products including iron oxide, 
ochers, alum, alumina (the raw material for the manufacture of 
metallic aluminum), and “glaucosil,” a form of silica of many 
imique and valuable properties. This process is now under active 
exploitation by a company at Odessa, Del., and is being investigated 
by chemists and engineers generally with a view to large-scale pro- 
duction of potash irom greensand. Research work is still in prog- 
ress on this problem designed to improve certain steps in the process 
and the purity of the products obtained. 

Investigations in the laboratories at Arlington Experiment Farm 
on the home-mixing of fertilizers have shown that, using the ma- 
terials employed commonly by the trade, it is not only feasible but 
under many conditions advantageous to the farmer to mix his own 
fertilizers. Of special interest is the work showing that home-mixed 
goods are as uniformly mixed as factory-mixed goods. This is a 
que^ion long in dispute. 

The most concentrated materials suited for use in fertilizers 
are ammonium phosphate, potassium phosphate, and potas- 
sium nitrate. These three materials represent all the possible combi- 
nations of the three essential constituents of fertilizers. Complete 
fertilizers may be made by combinations of any two or all three of 
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these materials, and certain of these mixtures are the most concen- 
trated that it is possible to make. 

Processes for the manufacture of these materials have recently 
been developed in investigations being conducted in the Bureau of 
Soils laboratory at Arlington Experiment Farm. A process which 
gives the two first-mentioned materials simultaneously has been tested 
on a semicommercial scale and shown to be entirely practicable. A 
new process also has been developed for the preparation of potassium 
nitrate, the third of the concentrated materials mentioned. This 
process gives a product, which, unlike those now recovered in the 
arc process of nitrogen fixation, is not strongly hygroscopic. The 
pro^ss has not yet been tested on a commercial scale, but the sim- 
plicity of the procedure and the relative superiority of the recovered 
product over those now obtained in the synthetic preparation of ni- 
trates make the process a promising one for commercial application. 

Predatory-Animal Control 

Good progress has been made in the cooperative campaign of the 
department in the Western States for the reduction of losses, mainly 
on the public domain, from such destructive predatory animals as 
timber wolves, coyotes, and mountain lions. Since this campaign 
began in 1915 more than 5,830 wolves, hundreds of thousands of 
coyotes, and more than 1,460 mountain lions have been destroyed. 
In some States where timber wolves existed by hundreds and were 
excessively destructive their numbers have been brought down to 
less than a dozen. During this year the cooperating States con- 
tributed $394,374, with the active participation in the field of great 
numbers of stockmen. The department expended $270,967. 

Several outbreaks of rabies among predatory animals on the ranges 
in different States were suppressed oy prompt and intensive cam- 
pai^s against them, and similar action prevented the possible spread 
of loot-and-mouth disease by these carriers. The success of the 
cooperation of the Biological Survey with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the State of California in suppressing a serious out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease among deer has saved that State, 
and possibly the country, from a grave danger. 

Losses in cultivated crops, orchards, vineyards, and forage from a 
variety of injurious rodents, as prairie dogs, ground squirrels of 
many species, jack rabbits, and pocket gophers, aggregate many 
millions of dollars each year. In addition, these pests undermine 
roads, irrigation-ditch banks, and railway embankments. ^ So heavy 
are the losses from this source that the department receives vigor- 
ous cooperation from the 18 States in which organized campaigns 
against rodents are beiim conducted. 

During the year the States provided $447,041 and the active field 
assistance of many thousands of farmers and other landowners, as 
against the expenditure of $158,675 by the department. The eradi- 
cation of most of the prairie dogs and ground squirrels was accom- 
plished on more than 11,500,000 acres, and in addition the second 
treatment by poison or fumigation for the destruction of these pests 
covered more than 7,700,000 acres. 

Under the authority conferred by the new Alaska game law, 
passed at the last session of Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture 
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appointed a game commisison which will cooperate with the depart- 
ment in enforcing its provisions for the conservation of the valuable 
resources of game and fur in the Territory. During the year more 
than $2,000,000 worth of furs was procured in Alaska, and probably 
half that value of game. These resources under proper guardian- 
ship can unquestionably be increased. 

The members of the new game commission, one from each of the 
four judicial divisions of the Territory, and the fifth, the chief rep- 
resentative of the Biological Survey in Alaska, met in April and 
May and recommended for promulgation by the Secretary an ad- 
mirable set of regulations governing the conservation of wild bird 
and mammal life. The keen interest of the members of the Alaska 
Game Commission in the future of the wild life of the Territory 
and the good will shown by Alaskans in accepting the new law, 
indicate an excellent opportunity for building up and perpetuating 
one of Alaska’s most valuable natural resources. 

Federal Protection of Migratory Birds 

Migratoiy birds, both as destroyers of injurious insects and as 
game, are actually worth many millions of dollars annually to the 
country. In enforcing the terms of the migratory-bird treaty act 
the department has succeeded in vastly increasing the number of 
game birds and many of the insectivorous species. 

A very definite and growing menace to the future of our supply 
of migratory wild fowl lies in the rapid and indiscriminate drain- 
age oi water areas throughout the country. Such drainage opera- 
tions are generally with the avowed object of increasing available 
agricultural lands. In many instances, however, the result has been 
the destruction of valuable water areas, leaving worthless lands ex- 
posed, a great acreage of which continues to lie in an unproductive 
condition. The adverse conditions affecting wild life through the 
increase of population call for an increasing effort to conserve our 
wild-life resources. 

The Banding of Migratory Birds 

Under supervision of the department numbered aluminum bands 
are placed on the legs of migratory wild fowl in order to learn the 
movements of these individuals from one part of the continent to 
another for the purpose of ascertaining their routes of migration 
and to gain other information necessary in the administration of 
the migratorv-bird treaty act. A striking illustration of the prac- 
tical value or banding operations is afforded by the results obtained 
during the summer of 1924 on the breeding grounds of wild geese 
near the delta of the Yukon in Alaska. During the succeeding 
autumn a considerable number of these banded birds were killed 
in the extensive area from the Queen Charlotte Islands on the coast 
of British Columbia to Washington, Oregon, and California, where 
in restricted areas these geese and certain ducks banded on the 
breeding grounds with them evidently have their winter homes. 
The operations furnish an example of how bird banding affords 
data on which protective measures for a species can be sci^tifically 
based. 
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VIII. The Department of Agriculture: The National Forests 

Grazing Leases 

During the last year the viewpoint has been expressed by repre- 
sentatives of the range-livestock industry that the status of grazing 
as a permanent and desirable use of the national forests should be 
defined by legislation and not left, as at present, to the exclusive 
control of the Department of Agriculture through administrative 
regulations. Thirty-one thousand livestock owners range approxi- 
mately lj800,000 cattle and 6,500,000 sheep in the national forests 
for varying portions of the year. These represent about 20 per 
cent of the cattle and 28 per cent of the sheep in the 11 Western 
States, and with their dependent ranch investments constitute an 
important part of the economic structure which the national forests 
should sustain. No provision for grazing in the national forests 
has been made by Congress and the use of their ranges has been 
developed entirely under regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Although having the force of law, these may be modified 
or revoked in the discretion of the department. Hence many stock- 
men desire legislation that will fix the status of grazing with reason- 
able definiteness, as the production and utilization of timber are 
now safeguarded and authorized by acts of Congress. 

The desires of other grazing permittees in the national forests go 
much further. They ask for some form of permanent or vested 
property right acquired by past use of the range in connection with 
local ranches dependent upon pasturage in the national forests for 
their economic utility. This viewpoint is the outgrowth of a sense 
of proprietorship in the national-forest ranges by virtue of pioneer 
settlement. It seeks to place public ranges in the same legal rela- 
tionship to the property of the livestock producer as a water right 
acquired under the usual terms of State law or an easement secured 
through a long tenure of use. Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
conception of vested rights Avould exclude from national-forest 
range any new user, settler, or livestock producer of the future, 
except as the grazing preferences of present users might lapse or be 
acquired through purchase. It woiud in effect close the national 
forests to the use of range in connection with the development of 
new agricultural land or the normal expansion of small livestock 
enterprises, except as old users might choose to sell their rights to 
the newcomer. 

The stockmen recognize that grazing in the national forests should 
not be permitted to injure other resources, such as the regrowth of 
forests, water sources, or the perpetuation of valuable wild life. 
They also recognize the need for preserving the forage itself from 
injury through overgrazing or unwise methods of grazing. But in 
seeking to base the use of the range upon a legal right, they desire to 
set aside direct administrative control by officers of the department, 
for protecting the range and other resourceSj and to substitute for 
it a judicial determination of the responsibilities of the range user 
with resort to the Federal courts in all cases of dispute. The most 
extreme viewpoint of the relationship desired by stockmen toward 
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the general conservation pro^am of the national forests is that the 
range user should be responsible to the courts only for such willful 
damage as may be charged against him. 

The seni^ of a moral right acquired through long usage in con- 
nection with dependent ranches underlies uie attitude of many 
range men regarding the fees which should be charged for graz- 
ing in the national forests. It is argued that long use of the range 
in connection with the early settlement of agricultural lands has re- 
sulted in capitalizing the value of the public pasturage as part of the 
value of the ranch; and hence for the Government to charge the 
present commercial value of the forage is in effect to confiscate 
property values previously acquired by the pioneer. Many stock- 
men thus maintain that the Government should charge no more for 
grazing than the cost of administering this use of the national 
forests and of improving them for the benefit of livestock produc- 
tion. To charge more than a nominal rate based on these principles 
is vigorously combated as a policy of commercializing public re- 
sources not consistent with the equities acquired by the old range 
users. At the Salt Lake meeting of representative sheep and cattle 
growers, held in August, 1925, a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that no charge for grazing on national forests should be made which 
will depreciate the value of the ranches owned and used by the 
permittees. Many other stockmen offer no objection to a reasonable 
fee for grazing, but oppose a fee based on the rentals paid for com- 
parable private range lands. 

The Department’s Grazing Policy 

Although Congress has never enacted legislation dealing with 
grazing in the national forests, the department has always recog- 
nized rorage as one of their important resources. Under its general 
authority “ to regulate the occupancy and use of the national 
forests,” a complete scheme of grazing administration has been built 
up by administrative regulation. The first object of its policy has 
been to provide for the fullest and most permanent use of the 
ninety-oml million acres of forage-bearing land in the national 
forests that is consistent with the preservation of the forage itself 
and with the protection of the timber, water, and other resources 
that must be safeguarded. Reductions in the number of livestock 
pastured and other adjustments of range use have been made from 
time to time to prevent overgrazing and to avoid injury to other 
resources. No other policy would have been consistent with the es- 
sential purposes for which the national forests were created; but 
this has not prevented a large and continuous use of the ranges 
with a minimum of disruption in the local livestock industry. The 
department has also soujght to stabilize the contribution made by the 
national forests to the livestock industry of the Western States by a 
fair allocation of the grazing lands available between sheep and cattle 
and between individual permittees, and to build up the produc- 
tivity of these mountain pastures through proper stocking and bet- 
ter methods of range management. It has pioneered in grazing 
research under open-range conditions and has sought to put into 
effect demonstrated betterments in the handling of the ranges as a 
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means of making them a more permanent and stable asset of the 
livestock industry. 

The department has sought the fairest possible distribution of 
grazing privileges in which the old user has been protected as far 
as consilient with affording reasonable opportunity for the settler 
and small rancher to establish his home and develop his means of 
livelihood. The principle laid down by Secretary James Wilson 
in 1905, for the use of the range and other resources in the national 
forests, was that of the greatest good to the greatest number in 
the long run. It was felt that the settler who was engaged in 
developing from raw land a new farm unit contributing to the 
food supply and wealth of the Nation and who in this process needed 
the related use of national-forest grazing resources should be granted 
such use even though that necessitated a reduction in the privileges 
of the established occupants of the range. As a result of this 
policy the number of range users has increased since 1909 by nearly 
25 per cent and the national-forest ranges now contribute to the 
maintenance of approximately 4,500,000 acres of cultivated land and 
22,000,000 acres of grazing land in private ownership. 

This policy has, of course, necessitated some reductions in the size 
of the herds grazed by old users in various localities; but that has 
been felt to be in line with the economic progress of the Western 
States. At the same time a system of preferences in the use of the 
national-forest ranges has been put into effect so that the estab- 
lished users of the range would be protected from arbitrary or 
drastic reductions and the whole industry given the greatest pos- 
sible stabilitv in its relationship to the national forests. In fact, 
the use of the national-forest ranges during the last 15 years has 
been more stable than the tenure of any other range areas in the 
West with the exception of a few of the very large private ranches. 

It has been possible largely to accommodate the new settlers by 
taking up slack range voluntarily surrendered by old users, so 
that the extent of forced curtailments of former grazing privileges 
has, in the aggregate, been very small. For example, the intermoun- 
tain district, comprising Utah, Nevada, and parts of Idaho and 
Wyoming, represents the region of most intensive demand for public 
range. This district supports about 40 per cent of all the cattle 
and horse permittees in tne national forests, and 44 per cent of the 
sheep and goat permittees. It pastures 25 per cent of all the cattle 
and horses in the national forests and 43 per cent of all the sheep 
and goats. During the past 10 years the policy of range distribution 
followed by the department for the benefit of the new settler and 
small owner resulted in a reduction of 4 per cent of the cattle and 
2.9 per cent of the sheep and goats grazed by the large operators. 

Stability in Use of Ranges 

The possibility of affording greater stability in the use of national- 
forest ranges has been given much study by the Forest Service. It is 
fully recognized that there are limits beyond which the curtailment 
of the established sheep and cattle outfits should not go, and that 
from the standpoint of the permanent welfare of the industry rea- 
sonable safeguards must be placed around the established and fully 
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developed livestock ranch. In cooperation with the permittees, this 
study led to the issuance of grazing permits for periods of 10 years, 
beginning with the season of 1925. These permits assure the holder 
that during the decade his .use of the range will not be curtailed 
for any reason other than to protect forest resources against serious 
injury, with the exception that at the end of the first five years his 
herd may be reduced not more than one-tenth if necessary to pro- 
vide room for new applicants qualified for a place in the national 
forests. 

In many localities the settlement and development of agricul- 
tural land have progressed to the point where further subdivision 
of the range is unnecessary and, indeed, likely to be uneconomic. 
In these localities future use of the range can largely be stabilized 
in its present occupants. At other points, however, new agricul- 
tural developments will create a demand for range privileges from 
settlers who should be accorded the same opportunity to establish 
their homes as their predecessors have had in the past. 

In 1906 the Department of Agriculture began charging fees for 
grazing in the national forests under a regulation of the Secretary 
which indicated that the rates would be advanced from time to 
time as the 'value of the range and the demand for it might warrant. 
The present fees, which were based roughly upon range values pre- 
vailing in the Western States in 1916, average approximately 12 
cents i^er month for a cow and 3 cents per month for a sheep. Fol- 
lowing a commitment made in 1920, when the charging of higher 
fees was seriously advocated in Congress, a detailed survey of the 
thousands of grazing allotments in the national forests was made by 
the Forest Service with a view to determining their physical char- 
acteristics as a means of arriving at the fair compensation which 
should be paid by the range user. An exhaustive study was also 
made of the rental value of private range lands in the Western 
States comparable to those in the national forests as fixed by leases 
holding over a long period of years. The results of this survey, 
which was completed in 1924, indicate that while the grazing fees 
paid on some or the national forests have been equal to or in excess 
of the actual value of the forage, on the ranges as a whole the pres- 
ent fees are less than the well-established value of similar private 
lands by at least 75 per cent. The free discussion of these figures 
among the grazing permittees and livestock associations of the 
West has led to a general protest from the industry against increas- 
ing the grazing fees and against a policy of ‘‘ commercializing ” the 
national-forest ranges. 

Except where existing fees were found too high, the range ap- 
praisal report has not l^n approved by the Secretary of Agricm- 
ture. At the time of its completion the livestock industiy was 
undergoing a severe depression, during which it was patent that no 
increased charges should be placed upon the producers who use the 
national forests. The reductions below existing fees shown to be 
required in equity to the permittees were made effective in 1925, 
involving a total decrease in annual grazing receipts of $46,600. 
Otherwise all changes in grazing fees have been deferred until not 
earlier than 1927 in order to afford a further opportunity for the 
recovery of the livestock industry and also to permit a further 
check and review of the charges indicated by the appraisal. To 
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insure the careful consideration of this question from every angle 
I have designated as my personal representative Dan B. Casement, 
an expert of life-long experience in every phase of the livestock 
industry, to make an independent study of the v^hole subject. 

Grazing Legislation Desirable 

The department believes that the production of livestock has a 
permanent and valuable place in the national forests, and that every 
reasonable form of security should be given the livestock producer 
in making the most advantageous use of this public resource. Legis- 
lation establishing a permanent place for grazing in the national 
forests would be desirable, in order that tnis important economic 
service may be freed from even the remote* danger of sudden or 
drastic change in the more essential policies concerning the use of 
the range, ft is my judgment, however, that any program for stabi- 
lizing grazing as a permanent feature of the national forests must 
smiare with the general interests of the public on certain points 
which are vital to the whole conception and plan of conserving 
natural resources. 

In the first place, the use of the range must be subject to such 
control and adjustment as may be necessary to conserve and protect 
all of the resources in the national forests, including the forage 
itself, and this protection must be afforded through the direct super- 
vision of the agencies responsible for the administration of the 
national forests as a whole. In the second place, although the sta- 
bilization of range use should be a primarj^ feature of the policy, 
reasonable leeway must be retained for meeting the requirements of 
new settlement or land development where called for by the principle 
of the greatest public benefit. And in the third place, I believe that 
the use of the forage must rest upon a clean business basis of dealing 
with the public, with fair compensation for the value of the resource 
utilized, reasonably adjusted to current economic conditions in the 
livestock industry. 

Vested property rights in national-forest range can not be har- 
monized with these requirements. It is possible, however, to further 
stabilize the grazing industry on the national forests by a program 
of legislation and administrative action which will provide for the 
permanent production and utilization of forage in the national 
forests as one of their major resources, with the licensing of livestock 
grazing on such areas in such numbers and imder such systems of 
herding or management as in the judgment of the responsible ad- 
ministrative agencies will not injuriously affect the continuous pro- 
duction of forage, the regrowth of timber, the protection of water- 
sheds, or other resources or lawful uses of national forest lands. 

I favor a provision of law that will authorize firm contracts or 
licenses for periods of 10 years, to be binding upon the Government 
as long as their conditions are met, and under which the requirements 
to be observed by the range users, possible reductions in the numbers 
of livestock, and the provision for grazing fees shall be specifically 
set forth. Legislation of this nature will place the use of the 
national-forest ranges on the same footing of legal recognition and 
specific contract relations which now exists in the utilization of 
timber. 
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Other desirable features of stability in livestock production can be 
largely, if not wholly, provided by the department itself. The 
department favors the encouragement of individual grazing allot- 
ments wherever practicable, extending the policy already effective 
on many national forests, so that in connection with permits or con- 
tracts tor 10-year periods the user of the range will have every 
inducement to improve his allotment and will reap the benefit of the 
betterments secured during the tenure of his permit. Where local 
economic conditions and the circumstances of land development war- 
rant, the department favors restricting the further distribution of 
grazing privileges for the ensuing 10 years in order that greater 
stability may be secured by the e^ablisned livestock producers and 
the desirable economic relationship between ranges and agricultural 
lands already developed may not be impaired. Elsewhere where 
land settlement or new development may require a further distribu- 
tion of grazing privileges for the benefit or new users, this should 
be made within such equitable limits as will not cause undue hard- 
ship or necessitate an unwarranted readjustment of range operations 
by the established permittees. 

It must be borne in mind that there can be no real stability of 
livestock production where overgrazing is causing a progressive 
decline in the carrying capacity of the range. A reasonable regula- 
tion of the grazing use, designed to bring about better methods of 
range and livestock management, has steadily strengthened the in- 
dustry of the West and will continue to stren^hen it. Such regula- 
tion must be continued. In the past it has had the support of a 
large proportion of the local livestock producers affected. The de- 
partment believes in developing this phase of grazing administra- 
tion more completely along the lines of local self-government by 
the livestock permittees directly concerned. To that end, a system 
of local boards, functioning for the national forests or the State, is 
believed desirable. Ordinary matters of local grazing management 
and range administration may thus be settled by the stockmen them- 
selves in cooperation with local officers of the Forest Service. The 
numerous questions involved in the local adjustment of grazing are 
not susceptible of judicial determination. They should be dealt with 
on the ground in a cooperative smrit by practical range users and 
experienced grazing officers of the Forest Service. And in order that 
responsibility for the administration of the national forests and 
the conservation of their varied resources may not be devided, or 
antagonistic policies put into effect in different sections, it is be- 
lieved imperative that a final determination, on appeal or otherwise, 
of all questions of a distinctly administrative nature, should rest 
with the head of the department. At the same time every user of 
the national forests should have ready access to the Federal courts 
for the determination of his rights under the law or of disputes 
arising in his contractual relations with the Government. 

A program of greater stability for the livestock producers who use 
the national forests can readily be developed along these limy? with- 
out imperiling the purposes and functions of the national forests. 
The essential point is that while the use of the ranges should be 
given a permanent and definite status and stabilized as far as pos- 
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sible^ this use of the national forests must be fitted into and har- 
monized with the entire plan for the conservation of public re- 
sources. 

During the past year 2^145,029 acres were covered by intensive 
range reconnaissance, making a total of 20,572,203 acres covered to 
date. This work involves a very careful survey of our grazing re- 
sources and provides the basic data necessary to the establishment 
of scientific methods of range management. There still remains to 
be covered nearly four-fifths of the total area of range lands be- 
fore the work will be complete. It is, however, through work of 
this character that real stability of range use, based on realization 
of the highest productivity that the resource permits, will ultimately 
be attained. 

Reforestation 

Reforestation-has come to signify in popular acceptance whatever 
looks toward the establishment of a new timber crop, whether by 
natural reproduction from the old stand or by tree planting, and 
whether the new crop succeeds the harvested one or restores tree 
growth on deforested and idle land. In this broad sense reforesta- 
tion has made great progress during the past year. 

Timber growing on the vast area — about one-fourth of the total 
land surface of the United States — better adapted to this than to 
any other form of use, is bound to come in time through the slow 
working out of purely economic forces. . Its nation-wide adoption 
in place of timber mining, however, is still remote, and many ob- 
stacles lie in the path. The public must take a hand in hastening 
reforestation, or suffer during an unnecessarily protracted transition 
period. In face of the evils of increasing timber shortage and 
declining productiveness of forest lands it is urgently important to 
press the work forward. 

It can safely be said that never before has the forest problem of 
the country been so much to the fore in the public mind. Further, 
there is increasing disposition to act on it; and there is an increas- 
ingly intelligent conception of what it really is. Nevertheless, the 
public does not yet see clearly and fully what ought to be done. It 
is largely groping in the dark. 

There is need for leadership ; there is need for much more in the 
way of public education, to the end that what is done may be intel- 
ligently done ; there is need for creating a far greater body of knowl- 
edge tnan is now in existence, both to guide public policy and. to 
shape private practice; and there is need not only to develop this 
knowledge but also to diffuse it in effective and manifold ways, so 
that it may actually reach and be used by those who will profit by it. 
All these needs are being met by the Forest Service to the extent of 
its resources, yet inadequately in comparison with what should be 
done. 

In the forest industries there is taking place a very marked chrmge 
of attitude toward reforestation. It is of real significance, but its 
interpretation must not be too hastily made. Powerful economic 
forces are beginning to create a distinct trend toward a new basis 
organization of these industries; yet many conflicting forces are at 
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work, and it would be a serious mistake to assume that a radical 
transformation is about to take place. Nevertheless, the process of 
conversion is under way. 

The lumber industry, the naval-stores industry, and the pulp and 
paper industry are outstanding examples. In all of them serious 
thought is being given to timber growing as the source of raw 
material. Individual companies in considerable numbers are actu- 
ally making investments with this end in view. Some are definitely 
embarked on enterprises that contemplate permanency based on sus- 
tained timber yields from their own lands under forest management. 
On the Pacific coast, in the southern pineries, and, most of all, in 
the Northeast, forestry has unquestionably gained a substantial 
foothold. 

It is essential that this movement toward the practice of forestry 
on the part of landowners and industries be lacilitated in every 
possible way. One way is through obtaining and communicating 
to them better knowledge of the methods that they should employ, 
of the returns that can be realized through use of these methods, 
and of the relative costs of improved and current practices. An- 
other way is through public cooperation in the form of organized 
fire protection and tax reform, both of which necessitate State 
action. The Federal Government is now in position, through the 
provisions of the Clarke-McNary law, to extend help to those States 
which wish to receive this help. The largest immediate need in 
forestry is for State movements based on a clear conception of the 
forest situation and requirements in each State, to bring about the 
adoption of forest policies that will accelerate the trend now un- 
questionably perceptible toward timber growing as a voluntary pri- 
vate enterprise. Here again there is opportunity for the Forest 
Service to contribute much of value in leadership and knowledge 
obtained through research. 

Better Utilization of Timber 

The traditional methods used in harvesting timber and working 
it into useful articles cause enormous losses of wood — ^partly in- 
evitable, partly avoidable — at every stage from forest to consumer. 
The quantity of wood so lost is in fact greater than the quantity 
used. As a reduction of these losses would relieve the heavy drain 
on our forests, it is obvious that economy in wood utilization is an 
important phase of conservation and should have in the forestry 
movement a place equal to timber growing. We need not only to 
grow timber but to learn to use wisely what we now have and what 
we shall ^row in the future. 

Recognizing that the public and the forest industries have an 
equal interest in reducing waste, the late Secretary Wallace called a 
national conference on the utilization of forest products, which met 
in Washington in November, 1924. At this conference over 400 rep- 
resentatives of the timber-producing and timber-consuming indus- 
tries, together wth foresters and engineers, formulated a program of 
attack on timber waste, pricipally through an organized and volun- 
tary eflfort by industry aided by the Government to improve the 
methods of manufacturing, marketing, and using forest products. 
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^ recommended bv this conference, a national committee on wood 
utilization has been formed under the leadership of the Department 
of Commerce with the support and participation of the Forest 
Service. This committee, acting as a coordinating and steering body 
to various timber-producing and consuming associations, will closely 

f )arallel m organization and methods the central committee on 
umber standards, which is dealing so successfully with the intri- 
cate problem of standardizing lumber grades and specifications. The 
committee on wood utilization will seek to deal with like problems 
that offer an opportunity to make conspicuous reductions in waste. 
This movement, promising as it does to prolong our timber supply 
and give greater security to the public and to the industries de- 
pendent on that supply, is a striking example of a great industrial 
reform undertaken through intelligently directed effort by the 
business group immediately concerned. 

Forest Road and Trail Building 

During the past fiscal year 1,800 miles of roads and 4,085 miles 
of trails within and adjacent to the national forests were constructed 
at a total cost of $12,834,738 Federal funds and $2,291,325 coopera- 
tive State and county funds. The first appropriation for the con- 
struction by this department of national-forest roads and trails was 
made by the act or August 10, 1912, under which 10 per cent of 
the national-forest receipts was made available for this purpose. 
The total that has been appropriated, under various acts, expressly 
for the same purpose, has been $50,591,149. Of this amount 
$44,179,226 has oeen expended in cooperation with $12,740,135 ap- 
propriated by States and counties. The expenditures made to the 
close of the fiscal year 1925 have resulted in the construction of 
10,022 miles of forest roads and 21,497 miles of forest trails and 
the maintenance of 13,978 miles of forest roads and 38,858 miles of 
forest trails. 

The roads constructed from these forest road appropriations are 
two kinds, expressly defined by Congress in section 23 of the Fed- 
eral highway act of November 9, 1921 : those required for the admin- 
istration, protection, and development of the national forests, called 
forest development roads, and ^ose required to complete the State 
and county systems when they traverse or adjoin the national for- 
ests, called forest highways. The law expressly stipulates the 
method by which these two funds are to be apportioned to the 
States containing national forests. The forest development fund is 
apportioned according to the relative needs of the forests, taking 
into consideration existing transportation facilities, value of timber 
and other resources to be served, relative fire danger, and compara- 
tive difficulties of road and trail construction. The forest highway 
fund must be apportioned according to the area and value of the 
national-forest lands. 

IX. The Department of Agriculture: Federal-Aid Roads 

A greater mileage of Federal-aid roads was completed during the 
fiscal year 1925 than in any previous year. The aggregate length 

91044**'— 26 7 
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of the projects completed was 11,329 miles, and the largest previous 
year’s record was less than 10,000 miles. This addition brings the 
mileage completed since 1917 up to a total of 46,486. 

In addition to this completed mileage, which includes only the 
projects that are entirely completed, there were under construction 
at the close of the fiscal year other projects the aggregate length of 
which was 12,463 miles. A very considerable portion of this mileage 
is actually completed, but will not be so reported until the projects 
in which it is included are completed in their entirety. 

The total cost of the projects completed during the year was ap- 
proximately $243,000,000, of which approximate^ $111,000,000, or 
more than 45 per cent, was paid by the Federal Government. The 
cost of the entire mileage completed from 1917 to date has been more 
than $846,000,000, and the Federal Government has paid of this 
total approximately $373,000,000. 

This total Federal expenditure over the nine-year period has been 
large enough to make the Federal participation effective without 
necessitating extravagant expenditures of State funds to meet it. 
As the Federal excise taxes on motor vehicles, tires, and motor- 
vehicle accessories have produced since 1918 Federal revenues 
amounting to $800,000,000, it may be seen that the Federal-aid high- 
wajr expenditures have been far more than paid by owners of motor- 
vehicles. The same motor-vehicle owners contributed to tlie State 
treasuries in license fees and gasoline taxes during the last fiscal 
year more than sufficient funds to pay the States’ share of the cost 
of the Federal-aid roads in all States with the exception of New 
Mexico. 

In the roads completed during the year all approved types of 
construction are represented. Gravel roads, of which there were 
4,203 miles, constitute the largest single class. The completed mile- 
age of all types was as follows: 

Miles completed 


Graded and drained earth roads 

Sand-clay roads 

Gravel roads 

Water-bound macadam roads 

Bituminous macadam roads 

Bituminous concrete roads 

Portland cement concrete roads. 

Brick roads 

Bridges (over 20 feet in span). 


2,064 

719 

4,203 

129 

912 

341 

2,807 

107 

47 


Total A 11,329 

One of the most important projects recently completed is the 
Wendover cut-off across the Great Salt Lake Desert oetween Salt 
Lake City and the Nevada line. The completion of this road brings 
to a successful conclusion a five-year effort to bridge the obstacle to 
transcontinental travel which has always been presented by the salt 
desert. Its construction could not have been undertaken but for the 
financial assistance offered by the Federal Government; and the flow 
of interstate travel which has already begun between Salt Lake Ciw! 
and northern and central California is one of the outstanding evi- 
dences of the necessity for Federal participation with the States in 
interstate highway construction. 
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Road'Marking System 

As an outgrowth of the designation and improvement of the Fedr 
eral-aid highway system and the several State highway systems, and 
in recognition of the rapidly increasing interstate highway traffic, 
the joint board on interstate highways has designated a system of 
main interstate and transcontinental Highways and has devised uni- 
form danger and direction signs for the marking of the designated 
highways in all States. 

The various routes will be indicated by numbers, and the number- 
ing will be continuous on each route in all States through which it 
passes. The roads included in this system are parts of the Federal- 
aid highway system. Their improvement is thus assured at an early 
date; and their uniform marking in accordance with the standards 
established by the joint board will add greatly to their value and 
service as interstate and transcontinental arteries. The board was 
appointed in February, 1925, by Secretary Gore at the suggestion 
oi the American Association of State Highway Officials. Its mem- 
bership includes State highway officials and representatives of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The highway traffic surveys conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in cooperation with officials of the States of Connecticut, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, and Cook County, 111., have 
already produced information of great importance as a basis for the 
scientific planning of highway improvements and the control of 
traffic. 

Demand for Highway Service 

The demand for highway service varies greatly on different roads. 
Recognizing this condition, it is the purpose of the traffic surveys 
to reveal the relative density and weight of traffic on all highways 
of the State or county system as an index of the degree of improve- 
ment required and justified by the traffic and as a guide to the 
equitable allocation of available revenues. These are fundamental 
decisions which must be made by every State highway department 
and all other authorities in control of the highways, and they are 
decisions which can be rationally made only on the basis of the 
relative traffic demands. In these respects the surveys thus far un- 
dertaken have had results of the highest practical value. 

Of the 681 miles of major national-forest roads completed during 
the last fiscal year, 635 miles were in the States of the far West 
and the Territory of Alaska. Although the work of forest-road 
construction is overshadowed in the eyes of the public generally by 
the more extensive Federal-aid work, its importance is fully realized 
by the people of the Westj and in the great territory west of the 
one hundred and third meridian it is in fact no less important than 
the bigger work. Occupying the crests of the mountain ranges 
the forests control all the more important highway passes. They 
practically surround and control access to the national parks; and 
they interpose between sections of all the Western^ States virtually 
continuous bands of national land, in which the highways, if they 
are to be improved at all, must be imjiroved by the Federal GrOTOm- 
ment. The improvement of the major forest roads is, therefore, 
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not only of vital concern to the States in which they are located but 
is of importance to the Nation as a whole, since it is essential for 
the accommodation of interstate and transcontinental traffic. 

X. The Department of * Agriculture : Insular Experiment 

Stations 

The department maintains agricultural experiment stations in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Kico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. In 
Alaska it is seeking to develop a type of agriculture for that region 
that will supplement the development of other industries. In 
Hawaii and Porto Rico it is trying to diversify the agriculture of 
those territories, at present centered very largely on cane-sugar 
production. In Guam an effort is being made to improve agricul- 
tural practices and to restore agriculture to its former important 
position. In the Virgin Islands the problem has been to show how 
diversified agriculture may improve the disturbed economic condi- 
tions of those islands and furnish employment for many who for- 
merly were engaged in other industries that are now in need of 
fewer laborers. 

In Alaska homesteads are being acquired and former prospectors, 
miners, and fishermen are turnii^ to agricultural pursuits to supply 
local demands for products. The stations through their plant- 
breeding work have developed varieties of wheat, barley, and oats 
than can be d^ended upon to mature in average seasons in the in- 
terior of the Territory. Hybrid strawberries have been produced 
that are hardy in most parts of the country and they are being 
extensively grown for home consumption and for market. New 
varieties of potatoes have been developed that surpass in yield and 
quality any of the varieties grown in Alaska that are standard else- 
where. 

Considerable attention has been given to livestock, and Galloway 
cattle have been foimd adapted to the rigorous winter climate of 
southwestern Alaska. In order to obtain higher milk yields and still 
retain the vigor of the beef type reciprocal crosses have been made 
between the Galloway and Holstein breeds, and some of the second- 
generation animals are now in milk. Their production is inter- 
mediate between that of the best Holsteins and the best Galloways of 
the herd, and the average percentage of butterfat in their milk is 
considerably higher than that of the Holstein cows. The crossbred 
animals stay with the Galloways during stormy weather, while the 
Holsteins seek shelter. For the interior of Alaska the Fairbanks 
station is trying to develop a beef animal that will withstand the 
winter’s cold without undue sheltering and feeding, and it now has 
three calves resulting from crossing the Asiatic yak with Galloway 
cows. Crosses between yak and domesticated cattle are common in 
Mongolia, and it is believed they will prove of value in the interior 
of Alaska. 

Progress in Hawaii 

The Hawaii station, from its establishment, has worked for the 
diversification of agriculture in those islands and the development of 
new industries. That it has been successful to a gratifying degree is 
diown in the changed practices and larger production of a nunmer of 
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rammodities* Through the station’s efforts the methods of rice grow- 
ing have been changed, and now the oriental growers fertilize their 
crop with ammonium sulphate instead of with nitrate of soda, and 
the cost of production is lowered and the yield increased. Soon after 
the establishment of the experiment station attention was given to a 
diseased condition of pineapples that was threatening that crop. 
The trouble was found to be due to large quantities of manganese in 
the soil, making iron unavailable to the pineapple plant. By the 
simple expedient of spraying the plants three or four times a year 
with a solution of iron sulphate perfect crop production is assured, 
and more than 10,000 acres of land that had been abandoned has been 
planted to pineapples again, and this crop has become second in 
importance to sugar production, the export of canned pineapples in 
1924 amounting to about $28,000,000. 

Attention was given quite early to the improvement of stock ranges, 
and many valuable forage plants were introduced and established. 
One of the outstanding achievements was the introduction of the 
pigeon pea, which was obtained from the Porto Rico experiment sta- 
tion. This has proved such a valuable acquisition for feeding and 
fattening all kinds of stock that more than 10,000 acres have been 
planted for those purposes. It has been found also to be an excellent 
crop to rotate with pineapples, improving the soil very greatly. 

The station is engaged at present in developing a starch industry 
from the edible canna. This plant grows readily on lands not 
adapted to sugar cane or pineapples and in no way competes with 
tliem. Some technical details of manufacturing remain to oe worked 
out, but one factory has already begun the commercial production 
of the starch. 

When the mosaic disease of sugar cane appeared to threaten the 
destruction of the sugar industry of Porto Rico, the experiment sta- 
tion found among its varieties the Uba or Japanese cane, that was 
but little affected by the disease. Through the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the department additional supplies of this variety were 
obtained and disseminated to the worst-affected districts, and it is 
now being extensively grown. This variety has some undesirable 
qualities, and through plant-breeding experimente other resistant 
varieties are being obtained that will soon replace it. A testimonial 
signed by 30 planters was recently presented the station in acknowl- 
edgment of their gratitude to it. 

Tick Eradication in Porto Rico 

The first dipping tank for use in the eradication of the cattle tick 
in Porto Rico was constructed at the station^ and as a result of its 
successful use there are now about 200 public and private vats on 
the island, and the time is believed to be soon at hand when the 
island will be free of this menace to the cattle industry. Following 
the clearing of the station grounds of ticks, dairying was taken up, 
and through the introduction of purebred sires a valuable high-grade 
herd has been developed that is serving as an example to many 
ranchers and milk is becoming more available for the diet, especially 

of children. , . x j x* ^ • 

The station has given much attention to the mtroduction of un- 
proved varieties oi agricultural and horticultural crops, and many 
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of ita introductions have become important factors in the life of 
the people. 

When the Guam experiment station was established agricultural 
production had fallen to a .low state and the problem was to re- 
store it and develop it along modern lines. Agricultural practices 
were very primidve and the livestock of the island had degenerated 
through inbreeding until all kinds were in a deplorable condition. 
Immediate attention was given to the improvement of livestock 
through the introduction of purebred animals, and remarkable re- 
sults have been obtained, especially with swine and poultry. This 
was accomplished very largely through the organization of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, and high-grade pigs and chickens, as well as many 
purebred ones, are now to be found throughout the island. Con- 
nected with livestock work was the introduction of forage and pas- 
ture plants, and a number have been established to take the place of 
inferior native plants. 

Copra is the only export of importance and it is the main money 
crop of the island. The station has greatly improved the quality 
produced and a higher price is now obtained for all that is producedf. 
Unfortunately the coconut scale {Aspidiotus destructor) has made 
its appearance on the island, having been found in destructive abund- 
ance in December, 1923. This scale has practically destroyed all the 
coconut plantations on Saipan, an il^lana 120 miles north of Guam. 
Energetic measures were undertaken under the direction of the sta- 
tion, and much good was accomplished in checking its ravages. 
Under special appropriations from Congress a campaign for the 
control of the scale was begun late in the last fiscal year. In addition 
to the coconut the scale in Guam also infects many other important 
economic plants. 

Food Crops in Virgin Islands 

The Virgin Islands experiment .station, which is located on the 
island oTSt. Croix, was obtained through the cession of those islands 
by Denmark in 1916. Economic changes have been so great in the 
Virgin Islands that agriculture is about the only important industry 
that is left. The experiment station is endeavoring to improve agri- 
culture in all its phases, but it is paying particular attention to the 
growing of food crops to supply local needs as well as to provide em- 
ployment to persons who were deprived of their usual occupations by 
changed conditions. Attention is being given to livestock problems 
as cattle raising is second only to sugar production. 

Porto Eico oners a good market for cattle, and investigations have 
been begun in breeding up and feeding the native stock. New for- 
age plants have been successfully established and they are being dis- 
tributed rapidly. Vegetable growing has received quite an impetus, 
and local supplies are more numerous than formerly. A very suc- 
cessful experiment in growing Bermuda onions for local use as well 
as for shipment to New York has just been concluded, and as an 
outcome or the experiment a Bermuda onion growers’ association has 
been formed. 

One of the outstanding achievements of the station is its variety 
of sugar cane known as SC 12/4. This variety, originated several 
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years ago as a seedling, has proved valuable for conditions resem- 
bling those of St. Croix where cane is grown without irrigation. It 
has been given ^extensive trial in the Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, and 
Cuba, and is highly commended not only on account of its high ton- 
nage of cane, but also of the outturn oi sugar and the comparative 
freedom from injury by the mosaic disease. 

XI. The Department of Agriculture: Publications and Press 

Work 


The informational work of the department was consolidated under 
one head on May 1, 1925. The Office of Information, which was 
reestablished at that time, includes all publication, press service, and 
radio work, either within itself or under the supervision of the 
director. During the past year the department issued a total of 

5.374.000 copies of new publications exclusive of periodicals, of 
which 2,314,0(W were Farmers’ Bulletins. In acMition, nearly 
15,000,000 copies of various publications were reprinted, about 

9.500.000 of them being Farmers’ Bulletins for popular distribution. 
Economies in printing have helped in a measure to meet the demand 
for publications with a smaller appropriation. In an effort to pre- 
vent waste distribution, the practice of sending publications to large 
mailing lists has been stopped and instead inexpensive announcement 
cards, calling attention to the new publications, are sent out. It is 
estimated that this method has saved many thousands of publica- 
tions and has resulted in getting bulletins only to those persons most 
interested in them. 

Releases of mimeographed stories for the press during the year 
numbered 1,062. In addition, there were 103 issues of mimeo- 
graphed material for the use of radio broadcasting stations and 52 
iffiues of a printed weekly Clip Sheet for the use of newspapers. 
The Office of Information has improved its contacts with newspa- 
pers, press associations, and the farm and trade press through vari- 
ous means. A study of the several hundred publications of various 
kinds indicates a large increase in the use of department material 
by all classes of newspapers, magazines, and trade journals. 

It appears to me that the press has been noticeably receptive to 
all information of a scientific and an economic nature. This tend- 


ency has been of the utmost value to the department in carrying on 
its work, which consists mainly in acquiring new facts which are 
of value oidy when they have been brought to the attention of per- 
sons who can apply them — on farms, in factories, and in the home. 

Respectnfily, 

W. M. Jaruine, 
Secretary of Agricwtw'e. 



XII. FINANClAIi 8TATKMENT 


DEPARTMENT OP AORIOPI.TURE, FISCAli YEAR 1025 

Expenditures for work under the supervision of the Department 
of Af^riculture during the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1925, 
including road building, totaled $1()4,395,010.99, classified as follows; 

Kd’ocnded and oblitjaivd, fisval yvar f02i} 


(1> For rcgnlar work of dopartmcnt (activities with wliose executioa 
the department is directly and independently responsible), as follows: 

Office of the Secretary $804, 096. 70 

Division of Accounts and Dlshursements 72, r>82. 62 

Office of Ihiblications 1,000,107.12 

office of Experiment Stations _ .S;13, 401. 50 

Extension Service 1,576,467.01 

W’eather Bureau 2, 201, 652. 77 

Bureau of Animal Industry-. . ^11,830,854.88 

Bureau of Dairying . _ 508, 544. 71 

Bureau of IMant Industry . . 3,719,037.47 

Forest Service _ 9,503,015.13 

Bureau of Chemistry 1, 463, 058. 57 

Bureau of Soils . - 382, 875. 15 

Bureau of Entomology 2, 174, 680. 15 

Bureau of Biological Survey 913, 327. lo 

Library 70, 754. 96 

Bureau of I’ublic Roads 1 464,154.62 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 4,777,126.73 

Bureau of Home Economics 105,551.57 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board 173,887.51 

Federal Horticultural Board 707, 092. 31 

Packers and Stockyanis Administration-- 441,683.78 

Drain Futures Administration 91, 234. 71 

Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory 241,454.09 

Farmers’ Seed Drain Loans 71,801.90 

Total expenditures for regular work — 43,008,614.05 


(2) For work administered by department, supported by Federal funds 
provided as direct aid to States or for special forestry conservation 
work and similar objects, as follows : 

(a) Special conservation Items 
(Weeks law of Mar. 1, 1911)— 

Cooperation with States in fire 
protection of forested water- 
sheds of navigable streams- $309, 260. 17 
Acquisitiom of lands for pro- 
tection of forested water- 
sheds of navigable streams. 834, 678. 45 

$1,233,038.62 

(b) Colleges and statlon.s — ■ 

Payments to State agricultural 

experiment stations for re- 
search work (Hatch and 

Adams Acts funds) 1,440,000.00 

Payments to State agricultural 
colleges for extension work 
in agriculture and home 
economics (Smith-Lever Act 

funds) 5, 880, 000. 00 

7,320,000.00 

(c) Road construction (Federal-aid 
road act of July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented) — 

Payments to State highway 
departments for cooperative 
construction of Feoeral-ald 


highway system 97, 407, 976. 41 

Forest roads and trails 0, 089, 694. 29 


107, 487, 670. 70 

^ Including $2,730,845.96 paid to livestock owners as indemnities for animals destroyed 
in oofmection with tuhercaiosis and foot-and-mouth disease eradication. 
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(2) For work adminUterod by depart 
ment, etc. — Continued. 

(d) Forest Service receipt funds — 
i*aymcnt» to States for benefit 

of local roads and schools $1, .'UG, 352. 09 

Roads and trails for State‘4 518, 689. 30 

Cooperative work, c*)nsistin^ 
principally of forest road 
and trail construction (paid 
from contributions from prb 

vate sources) 2,475,852.14 

Refunds to users of national- 
forest re8oiir<*ea of moneys 
deposited by them in exces.-i 
of amounts required to se- 
cure purchase price of tim- 
ber, use of lands, etc 103, 894. 00 

$4, 444, 787. 62 

Total expenditures for work administered by department 

(other than regular work) $120,486,300.04 

Total expenditures for regular activities of and work admin- 
istered by department 164, 30."i, 010. 09 


FBDFRAI. FIJNOS FOR RFGtIiAR WORK 

A.s indicated by tlie foregoin^^ table, the total expenditures for 
the regular or ordinary work of the department during the fiscal 
year 1925 amounted to $43,908,614.05. Partially offsetting this fig- 
ure, earnings in connection with these activities during the year, 
amounting to $5,306,392.72, deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of "‘miscellaneous receipts,” and $198,372.98 
received as fees for classifying cotton and credited to the revolving 
fund for that jiurpose, make the actual net cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the department’s regular work $38,403,848.35. 

Of the total expenditure of $43,900,000 for regular work, approx- 
imately (1) $10,100,000, or 23 per cent, w^as msed for research, includ- 
ing investigations and experiments in animal and plant production, 
breeding and improvement, in methods of controlling diseases, in- 
sects, and other animal and plant pests, for soil studies, for the 
investigation of farm management, marketing, and crop utilization 
problems, and other scientific studies and investigations of the fun- 
damental problems of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, etc., by 
means of laboratory and field experiments; (2) $2,400,000, or 5.5 
per cent for extension work — that is, demonstration and educational 
work by means of county agricultural agents, through exhibits, 
motion pictures, or otherwise, with a view to the dissemination or 
the information developed by the experiments and discoveries of 
the department and the various States; (3) $8,600,000, or 19.6 per 
cent, lor the direct eradication or control of plant and animal 
diseases, insects, and other pests; (4) $9,500,000, or 21.6 j)er cent, 
for the administration of regulatory laws, such as the rood and 
drugs act, the meat inspection law, the migratorv-bird treaty act, 
•the grain standards act, the warehouse act, and other laws, some 30 
or more in number, with the enforcement of which the Department 
of Agriculture is charged; and (5) $13,300,000, or 30.3 i>er cent, 
for service work, including such activities as the administration and 
protection of the national forests, the weather service, crop and 
livestock estimating, market news service, shipping point and ter- 
minal market inspection service on perishable farm products, and 
other work of like character for the benefit of the public, not pri- 
marily involving research or the enforcement of special laws of a 
regulatory nature. 
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FEDKRAIi FUNDS ADMINISTFRFD BY DBPARTMRNT FOR ACTIVITIBS 
OTHBH THAN RBGUl.AR WORK 

As shown in the above table, of the total expenditure of $164,400,- 
000 charged against the Department of Agricultuie for the fiscal 
year 1025, approximately $120,500,000 constituted funds administered 
by the department but not used for the prosecution of its regular 
or ordinary activities. The larger part of this amount, or about 
$107,500,000, consisted of Federal aid to States for higlnvay con- 
struction and for forest roads and trails; $7,300,000 was the Fed- 
eral contribution to State agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions for research and extension work under the Hatch, Adams, and 
Smith-Lever Acts; $4,500,000 (consisting of receipts deriA^ed from 
business on the national forests and funds contributed by Forest 
Service cooperators) was used principally for local road and school 
purposes; and $1,200,000 was applied to special forest conservation 
work, under the Weeks law, including the purchase of additional 
forest lands and cooperation with Statt^s in the protection of State 
and private timberlands against fire. 

INCOME! TO GOVBRNMBNT IN CONNECTION WITH DEPARTMENT'S 
ACTIVITIES, FISCAI. YEAR H>25 

Incident to the department’s work during the fiscal year 1925 
direct receipts aggregating $9,214,322.72 were covered into the 
Treasury and fines were imposed and judgments recovered by the 
courts amounting to $176,804.45 in (connection with the enforce- 
ment by the department of the regulatory laws which devolve upon 
it for administration and execution, as follows: 


Deposited to credit of miscellane- 
ous receipts fund — 

Re^lar work — 

From busiuess on tbe na- 
tional forests $4, 502, 955. 92 

From other sources 803, 430. 80 


Work administered (other 
than re^nilar work) — 

Ten per cent of net re- 
ceipts from business on 
the national forests, ap- 
propriated as a special 
fund for forest road 
and trail construction 

in 1926 497, 181, 67 

Contributions from pri- 
vate cooperators, appro- 
priated as a special 
fund and used mainly 
for the construction of 
forest roads and trails- 2,194,219.23 
Proceeds from sale of 
surplus war materials 
transferr(‘d to States 
for road - construction 
work 130, 924. 72 


$5, 306, 392. 72 


2, 732, 326. 62 


Total receipts deposited to credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts fund 


$8, 038, 718. 24 
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Deposited to credit of applicable appropriations 
and funds of dei>artment : 

Fees collected for elassifyiup: cotton, depos- 
ited to credit of revolving fund for con- 
ducting this work $108,372.08 

Reimbursement to various appropriations of 
department for exis^ndltures made there- 
from 077, 231. 50 


Total receipts. 


FINES 

Fines imposed and judgments recovered by the courts in con- 
nection with violations of statutes intrusted to Department 
of Agriculture for enforcement - 

Total direct Income to Government resulting from activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture 


$1,175, 604. 48 
0, 214, 322. 72 

176, 804. 45 
0, 391, 127. 17 
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Com bushels.. 

Wheat do 
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Barley do 
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Buckwheat ...do 

Rice do , 

Grain sorghums do — | 

Total 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes busJiels. . 

Sweet potatoes. do — 

Beans (commercial) do — 

Onions (commercial) do — 

Cabbage (commercial) tons.. 

FRUITS 
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Pears do — 

Apples do — 

Cranberries (3 States) barrels.. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
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Sugar beets tons.. 

Tobacco pounds. . 

All bay tons.. 

Cotton bales.. 

Sorghum sirup gallons.. 

Peanuts pounds.. 

Broomeom tons. . 

Clover seed bushels.. 
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By h, C. Corbett, H. 1\ Gould, and W. K. Beattie, Bureau of Plant Industry 

F ruits, vegetables, and nuts produced on farms in 

1925, were valued at approximately $2,000,000,000, an amount 
suffi('ient to attract attention even in these times when to speak in 
terms of billions is but to use the language of the day. The total 
farm value of all agricultural products of the country, exclusive 
of those fed on farms, may during favorable crop years reach 
$15,000,000,000. The two crop-years of 1923 and 1924 are typical, 
their average being $12,114,800,000. 

Value of Fruits, Vegetables, and Nuts 

According to the fourteenth census, the farm value in 1919 of the 
fruits, vegetables, and nuts grown in the United States was as fol- 
lows (fig. 1) : Fruits $700,000,000; vegetables, including those grown 
in farm gardens, $1,300,000,000; nuts $30,000,000. The value of the 
wheat crop for the same year was about $2,000,000,000, and the corn 
crop $3,500,000,000, both of which, however, were above the normal 
yearly average for the census period from 1909 to 1919. A better 
comparison is obtained from the statistical report of the Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
covering the average for the two-year period of 1923 and 1924, during 
which the corn crop was valued at $2,714,000,000, or 24.9 per cent 
of the total of all tarm crops; the wheat crop $937,000,000, or 8.5 
per cent of the total ; cotton, including seed and lint, $1,678,000,000, 
or 15.4 per cent; hay and forage crops $1,676,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 16.4 per cent; fruits $619,000,000, or 5.8 per cent; and vege- 
tables $1,143,500,000, or 10 per cent of the total. Fruits and vege- 
tables taken together would, therefore, represent 15.8 per cent of 
the total agricultural production. 

Notd, — arBcle 4 not intended as a handbook of cultural information on Amerl- 
cs^n hortic^llut^ nut as a portrayal of the origin and development of the fruit and 
vegetable indhatiry of the United States and as an expression of its present statue and 
important trends. 

91044*— 26 8 
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Total fruits and vegetables 

Value, 1919 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Fig. 1.— Total farm value of fruitH and vegetubleH produced iu the United. Staten in 191^ 
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Of the individual horticultural crops, the potato leads in farm 
value, this being placed at $^70, 000, 000 for the 1923-24 average. 
Others named for comparison in order of farm values are: Apples, 
$230,000,000; sweet potatoes, $112,000,000; peaches, $79,500,000; 
grapes, $72,600,000; oranges, $64,500,000; and dry beans, $59,000,000. 
The most reliable sources of information indicate that the annual 
value of the nut crop grown in the Ignited States is approximately 
$30,000,000. 

Twenty important truck crops shipped to the markets and those 
used for canning in 1925 were valued at $918,813,000. The latest 
available figures on farm gardens are those given for 1923 and 1924, 
a yearly average of which is $342,000,000. Assuming that the value 
of farm gardens in 1925 was practically the same as for the two 
preceding years and adding that amount to the commercial vegetable 
crops gives a total of $1,260,813,000. This, however, does not take 
into account vegetables sold in small quantities and which are not 
included in statistical reports. 

In addition there arc many fruits, vegetables, and nuts grown, the 
value of Avhich can not be determined, but which certainly aggregate 
many thousands of dollars. Such products, however, are mainly of 
local or personal rather than commercial value. 

Though the valuation of the horticultural products may vary 
widely from year to year, even though the figures used to express 
their values are largely estimates and only approximations at the 
best, they are sufficient to be markedly impresRi\'e. If the fact was 
not otherwise made evident, the yearly value of these products would 
suggest the large place they take in the lives 'of the people. 

Although the dollar is here used to express the economic status of 
our horticultural industries and to indicate their magnitude, it is, 
after all, the more abiding aspects, the deeper things in horticulture, 
of which the dollar is but an index, that have real significance. 
Although the material side of horticulture must be recognized, it is 
its contribution to the happiness and welfare of millions of people 
which makes its numerous aspects so very much worth while. 

Early History of the Fruit Industry 

American horticulture, which has attained this great importance, 
had its origin in both Old World and New World species of plants. 
When the first settlers came to the New World they found the 
Indians growing many crops of a horticultural nature. Old World 
fruits and vegetables were orought to America by the early settlers 
and wild American species were improved and placed under cultiva- 
tion. Methods followed by the Indians were adopted and improved 
upon through the application of Old World cultural practices. 

The inquiring mind, taking note of the present magnitude of our 
horticultural industries, can not fail to ask, ‘‘ Whence has it all come, 
and how did it begin? ” The development of the horticultural in- 
dustries of the country has been in a most intimate sense ‘‘ part and 
parcel ” of the development of the country itself. There is no con- 
nected story of this development, and so far as it occurs at all it is 
found mostly as incidental references scattered throughout the 
meagre literature and records of colonial days. 
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The significant fact brought lionie to the minds of those who take 
into account the importance of the horticultural industries of to-day 
is the intimate relationship borne by its produ(*ts to the life and well- 
being of all the people. This is not only true from the standpoint of 
proper food supply but the vast number of persons who, though not 
actually engaged in production, transport, handle, store, sell, and 
manufacture the products of horticulture. There is also that vast 
army of artisans who provide the supplies and e(|iiipinent which go 
into horticultural production, all of whom in turn are consumers and 
must be fed. Much of the progress of the horticultural industries 
has been brought about through efficiency of transportation and this, 
together with the development of storage facilities, has made pos- 
sible the present wide distribution and extended use of fruits and 
vegetables at all seasons of the year. 

Fruits Grown by the Indians 

The American Indians appreciated and made use of the wild 
fruits which in their native habitat w^ere perhaps more abundant 
formerly than tliey came to bo as advancing civilization jnade way to 
so large an extent wdth Nature’s methods of production. It may be 
supposed that the Indians Avere satisfied with the products Nature 
gaA^e them. At least, they knew nothing better. 

Some conception of what the early explorers and pioneer settlers 
found has been presented in another connection,^ and cei tain para- 
graphs very peifinent to this discussion are here quoted. 

The chronicler of the expedition sent out hy Raleij^h to explore in the vicinity 
of Hatteras said of the grai>es observed there that he had visited those parts 
of Europe in which this fruit was most abundant, and that the diffeience in 
quantity in favor of Roanoke was quite incredible. 

Ralph Lane, in reporting his observations in 15S5-8G, pronounced the grapes 
of Virginia to be larger than those of France, Spain, or Italy. 

John Smith found “ Chesniits whose wild fruit eciualize the best in France, 
Spaine, Germany, or Italy to their ta.st[e]s that had tasted them all.” He early 
learned to discriminate between the green and the ripe persimmon, for he 
states: “ Plumbs there are of three sorts. The red and white are like our hedge 
plumbs ; but the other, which they call Putchamins grow as high as Palmeta. 
The fruit is like a medler ; it is first green, then yellow, and red when it is 
ripe; if it be not rii>e it will draw a man’s mouth awrie with much torment; 
but when it is ripe it is as delicious as an Apricot.” He mentions also chin- 
quapins, cherries, crab apples, and grapes, of which last named the colonists 
ma^le neere 20 gallons of wine, which was neere as good as your French Brit- 
tish wine.” He describes at length the Indian methods of drying nuts and 
persimmons for the winter supply and of preparing them for food, and men- 
tions among other summer fruits “strawberries which ripen in April” and 
“ Mulberries which ripen in May and June ” ; he also mentions gooseberries and 
raspberries as abundant. 

The New England colonists made similar reports. In the words of one 
who was at Plyifiouth in 1622, “The chestnut, hazelnut, beechnut, butter- 
nut, and shagbark yielded contributions to the store of food laid up for 
winter. Wild cherries, mulberries and plums enlarged the variety of the 
summer’s diet. Wild berries, as the stra>vberry, the gooseberry, the rasp- 
berry, the whortleberry, the cranberry, grew in plenty in the meadow and 
champaign lands. Vines bearing grapes of tolerable fiavor flourished along 
the streams.” Rev. Francis Iligglnson, Avrltlng from the Massachusetts colony 
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in 1029, says: "Excellent vines are here, up and down in the woods. Our 
governor hath already planted a vineyard with great hopes of encrease; 
also mulberries, plums, raspberries, eorranee, chestnuts, filberts, walnuts, 
smalnuts, hurtleberries, and hawes of white thorne, neer as good as our 
cherries in England, they grow in plentie here.” William Wood, who came 
in 1629, reports, "There is likewise Strawberries in abundance, verie large 
ones, some being two inches about; one may gather halfe a bushell in a 
forenoone. In other seasons there be Gooseberries, Bilberries, llesberries, 
Treacleberries, Hurtleberries, Currants; which being dried in the Suniie are 
little inferior to those that our Grocers sell in England." He seems to have 
been a man of discriminating taste, for, unlike other writers of the period, 
he tempered his praise of some with condemnation of others, as in the 
following lines : " The Cherrie trees yield great store of Cherries which grow 
on clusters like grapes; they be much smaller than our English cherry, 
nothing neare so good if they be not fully rii)e, they so fiirre the mouth that 
the tongue will cleave to the roofe, and the throat wax hoarse with swal- 
lowing those red Bullies (as I may call them), being little better in taste. 
English ordering may bring them to be an English cherry but yet they are 
as wllde as the Indiana, The Plummes of the Countrey be better for Plumbs 
than the Cherries be for Cherries ; they be black and yellow about the bignesse 
of a Damson, of a reasonable good taste. The white thorne affords hawes 
as big as an English Cherrie which is esteemed above a Cherrie for his 
goodness and pleasantnesse to the taste." In his account. " New England’s 
prospect," we find that comparisons of latitude and climate were being made 
with a view to determine the possibilities of domestic wine production, for 
he says " vines afford great store of grapes which are very blgge, both for 
the grape and Cluster, sweet and good : These be of two sorts, red and white, 
there is likewise a smaller klnde of grape which groweth in the Islands, which 
is sooner ripe and more delectable; so that there is no knowne reason why 
as good wine may not be made in those parts as well as in Burdenaux in 
France being under the same degree." 

Hoger Williams found the strawberry "the wonder of all the fruits grow- 
ing naturally in these parts. In some places where the natives have planted 
1 have many times seen as many as would fill a good ship within a few miles 
compass." 

William Penn, writing in 1683, mentioned chestnuts, walnuts, plums, straw- 
berries, cranberries, whortleberries, and grapes as growing naturally in the 
woods, and questioned whether it was l)est to attempt to improve the fruits 
of the country, especially the grapes, by the care and skill of art or to send 
for foreign stems and sets, already good and approved. It seemed to him 
most reasonable to believe that a thing grows best where it grows naturally, 
and that it would hardly be equaled by another of the same kind not naturally 
growing there. 

The abundant and varied supply of indigenous fruits in the Mississippi 
Valley and Lake regions is still a matter of recollection among the surviving 
pioneers and their descendants. 

Influence of Native and Exotic Species 

It is evident, hovrever, that attempts were soon made, to improve, 
or at least to domesticate some of the native fruits, and to introduce 
exotic species. It is recorded that Lord Delaware wiio came in 1610 
brought with him French vineyardists who transplanted native 
grapevines. In 1619 the Virginia Co., sent French vine dressers to 
America with cuttings of the finest European grapes. 

The demands of civilization have long been forcing the issue with 
insects and diseases, with frosts and drouth and other natural ele- 
ments, and man has been engaged in inducing fruit trees and other 
plants, the products of which he has desired, to exceed Nature’s re- 

3 uirements. It is not a normal outcome of the seasonal influences 
or an tiree to produce at harvest time 20 bushels of fruit, 

each apple perfect in size, color, finish, and in freedom from every 
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kind of blemish of insect and disease. That is man’s ideal, though 
if the tree is large he may want from it 40 rather than 20 bushels of 
perfect fruit. The one aim of Nature in growing fruit is to pro- 
duce seeds that the species may be perpetuated. It does not matter 
to Nature if the fruits are small as size has little to do with tlie 
number of seeds in an apple and their vitality may not be impaired 
if insects and diseases blemish the skin. Besides, if every seed that 
develops should grow, the earth would soon become overcrowded with 
plant life; so many see<ls may fail and still Nature's object be ac- 
complished; she is profligate, wasteful, and in no hurry. Man is 
impatient of results and strives for perfection in size, flavor, and 
beauty of finish, none of which is essential to the perpetuation of 
the species. 

An inventory of the fruits that enter into American horticulture 
will be helpful and perhaps surprising. The largest surprise is in 
the extent to which the American fruit industry has been built on 
fruits not native to this country. Of the different fruits with which 
the markets are somewhat familiar, the following may be claimed as 
native: Raspberry, both red and black, blackberry, dewberry, 
strawberry, cranberry, blueberry, huckleberry, elderberry, June- 
beny, gooseberry (native in distinction from the European type), 
persimmon (native in distinction from the Oriental type), plum 
(native in distinction from the Japanese and European or domestica 
types), grape (excepting the European or vinifera type), mulberry 
(certain relatively unimportant types), crab apple. 

Among the native nuts the pecan is the only one cultivated exten- 
sively for its food product. Others which should be enumerated, 
however, because of the contribution made from wild trees, include: 
Hickories (several forms), black walnut, butternut, chestnut, 
chinquapin, and possibly a verv few others of minor importance. 
Reference also may be made to the papaw, buffalo berry, and various 
subtropical fruits that are rarely seen in the markets, but which, 
even growing wild, are more or less esteemed locally. 

In contrast, note the following list of fruits which are not native 
to the United States and for the most part not even to the Western 
Hemisphere : Apple, pear, quince, loquat, peach, plum, including the 
prune (European and Japanese types), cherry (both sweet and sour 
types), apricot, orange ( including the tangerine and other types), 
grapefruit, lemon, lime, kumquat, fig, persimmon (Oriental type), 
olive, pomegranate, mango, avocado, pineapple, date, grape (Euro- 
pean or vinifera type), currant, gooseberry (English type), mul- 
berry (more important types) ; of nuts, the Persian Avalnut and 
almond as the most important, Japan chestnut, European chestnut 
and a few others. 

The foregoing inventory — native and exotic or introduced fruits 
and nuts — though imposing enough in length, is not intended to be 
exhaustive but rather to include those fruits with which the con- 
suming public is more or less generally acquainted. Even a casual 
review of the two lists will impress the fact of the relatively small 
proportion of the commercial industry represented by the native 
list as compared with the introduced list. The preponderance of 
berriei^ in the native list is striking. i > 
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Figure 2 visualizes effectively the relative importance of fruits 
native to the United States and the ones introduced from other 
lands. Although the great bulk of the fruit grown represents vari- 
eties originated here, they have come largely from foreign species. 
The situation indicated by Figure 2 raises anew the question of the 
trend of development. 

Starting Points in American History 

Although, as already stated, there is little on record to show the 
details oi what took place in the early days of American coloniza- 
tion, fragments of information suggest the outlines of the story. 
In early American history there are certain places and dates that 

Value AND native Origin of fruits and Nuts 
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Fio. 2. — The extent to which the fruit and nut iuduatries of Ihe United States are based 
on I’orciKii species, n situation not generally appreciated. Only a small proportion of 
these industries are wholly American in their origin. Although only a comparatively 
small percentage of the different varieti<»s grown are of foreign origin, the great bulk 
of the fruits and nuts produced consist of varieti(*8 of foreign parentage, but which 
have been developed here. The values shown in millions of dollars are those given in 
the census for the crop of 1919 


stand as starting points: St. Augustine and 1565, Jamestown and 
1007, Plymouth Rock and 1620 — ^tliese are places and dates from 
which events are reckoned. 

On the Pacific coast an equally significant date appears, con- 
siderably later than along the Atlantic seaboard, namely, the com- 
ing of the Franciscan fathers into California in 1769. That event 
marked the beginning of a period in finiit history on the Pacific 
coast comparable with that which occurred on the Atlantic coast. 
In 1769 the first mission was established at or near the present site 
of San Diego. Between that time and 1823 the Franciscans founded, 
in all, 21 missions and at nearly all of them fruit collections were 
planted, some of them of considerable size. Naturally these plant- 
ings consisted of the fruits with which the Franciscans had been 
previously familiar — oranges^ lemons, olives, figs, pomegranates,, 
wine grapes, and others. Remnants of some of these early mission 
plants still remain (fig. 3). 
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As an abiclin" monument to the vision of those early laborers foi^ 
mankind, there are to-day in California the ]\Iission fig, the Mission 
olive, the Mission grape — varieties that trace back to these early 
missions for their beginnings in California, the fig and olive varieties 
still being among the most important in the industries they 
represent. 

The Franciscan fathers were active in other parts of the south- 
west while Spain still held sway there. Near the present town of 
Manzano in central New Mexico there stand the ruins of an ancient 
mission church. At this spot in the seventeenth century there was 
an Indian pueblo known as Ouarai. It is recorded that the church 
was built in 1629. It was abandoned in 1675 because of the depreila- 
tions of the Indians. Near its ruins there are to be seen to-day the 



Fi«. 3. — Olive trees planted at the Sail Diego nissiuii, near the present site of San 
Diego, Calif., about 150 years ago, as they appeared in May, 1920. In recent years 
the trees have received but little care and are much deph'ted as a result of neglect; 
also from attacks of twig borers 

remnants of an ancient but still producing ajjple orchard, which 
tradition says was planted sometime during the occupancy of the 
mission. If this be true, than the orchard must trace I)ack at least 
for 250 years. The trees now standing give evidence of being 100 
years old or more, and it is believed by those who have examined 
them that they have grown from the roots of an earlier stand of 
trees after the original tops had died. Though much must be left 
to the imagination and few facts concerning the early history of 
these trees are authenticated, their great age is clearly indicated. 
The source from which the Franciscans obtained them in the begin- 
ning or the seeds from which they grew, assuming that the legend 
of their planting is true, furnishes a wide field for speculation. 

Apparently authentic though not fully verified statements in- 
dicate that the Spaniards brought oranges to Florida: as -early as 
1560 — even, before the founding of St. Augustine. Oranges had 
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been growing long enough in Florida, and the trees had become so 
numerous in a more or less wild state in some sections as to give 
to earl}’' settlers tlie impression that they were indigenous. 

Though it seems impossible to fix the date when figs were intro- 
duced in Florida or in the Southeastern States, it is generally 
assumed that they, too, were brought in by the Spaniards or early 
explorers or settlers. Because of its historical setting, interest in 
early horticulture possibly centers in the colonies farther north — 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, and the parts of the country these 
places stand for historically. It was from the Atlantic seaboard, in 
the main, that fruit growing spread into the Mississippi Valley 
and westward. 

As an insight into the manner by which many fruits of the Old 
World early became established in the New World, there is perhaps 
no more significant record anywhere than that to which Smith ^ has 
called attention. He mentions two entries in the records of the gov- 
ernor and company of the Massachusetts Bay at New England, one 
of which, undated, was evidently made during 1029, if not the pre- 
ceding year, and which consisted of a memorandum of things to 
prouide'to send for New England.” Among them were to be stones 
of all sorts of fruits, as peaches, plums, filberts, cherries.” The second 
record is a reference to a letter dated April 17, 1629, from Gravesend, 
England, by the governor and deputy of the New England Co., to 
Capt. John Endecott, then ‘‘ governor and council for London’s plan- 
tation in the Massachusetts Bay in New England,” from which one 
reads: ‘‘As for fruit stones and kernels, the time of year fits not to 
send them now, so we purpose to do it pr. our next.” 

Thus within a decade after the landing of the Pilgrims the foun- 
dation of a future fruit industry was being laid in fruit seeds 
brought from the Old World homes of the first settlers. 

A Remarkable Fruit Tree 

Specific reference to one of the most remarkable fruit trees in the 
history of American pomology is of interest heie — the old Endecott 
pear tree standing near Danversport, Mass. Figure 4 shows this tree 
as it appeared when in bloom in May, 1920. Figure 5 as it looked in 
September, 1923, the two views being from a slightly different angle. 

If tradition be true, this tree was planted in its present location 
by Gov. John Endecott soon after “ Orchard Farm,” as the tract of 
land was very early designated, was granted to the governor, which 
was on July 3, 1632. That many trees were planted here within the 
next few years after the grant was made is clearly evident, since it is 
a matter of record that 500 trees were injured in 1641 by a fire that 
was set by children. 

Whether the Endecott pear tree was first planted where it now 
stands or was transplanted from Governor Endecott’s gardi n in 
Salem is uncertain. That it may have been brought from over- 
seas is not impossible. In fact, there is a tradition that it came in 
the ship Arhetla with Winthrop in 1630. Whatever the facts, there 
are en^oi^gh, very early references to this pear tree which connect it 

■■ . nr — rp — — — — 

• Smith, Ebwin P. peach yellows : a pobliminaht rbpobt. U. S. Dept, of Agr., 
Diy. of Botany, Bui. 9, p. It (1888). 
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definitely with Governor Endecott to give much support to a veiy 
early date of planting, though tlie exact year in which it was done is 
a matter of some conjecture. In line with the view that it was trans- 
planted from the governor’s garden in Salem to its present site, 
what could have been more natural than that the tree grew from a 
seed in the garden, from whence it was removed to its permanent 
location at Orchard Farm soon after the grant of land was made in 
1632. That the tree is a seedling rather than one grown from a bud 
or scion on some other root is indicated by the fact that the fruit 
borne by the two parts of the double trunk, which are readily seen 
in Figure 5, is the same as that produced by the original “ main ” 
tree, this fact being commented on by William Lincoln, of Worcester, 
who addressed the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1837 con- 
cerning this pear tree. In part, he spoke as follows : 

Its appearaitce at this time is rather (lwai*fish, being only 18 feet high and 
56 feet in the circumference of its branches. The trunk exhibits all the 
marks of extreme old age, being entirely hollow, and mostly open on the 
south side, with just sufficient bark to convey sap to the branches. It is 7 
feet 4 inches in circumference near the roots, and is divided into three parts, 
two of which are connected, to the height of about 18 inches ; the other is 
entirely distinct from the ground upward. There is bark only on the outside 
of these divisions, until they reach the height of 7 or 8 feet, where they are 
completely encircled with it, and form distinct limbs, with numerous lateral 
branches, all of which appear in a perfectly sound and healthy state. Two 
suckers have sprung up from the roots, one on the northeast, and the other 
on the southwest side, each 10 or 12 feet in length, and I presume it is known 
that this tree has never been grafted, but is natural fruit. 

In a painting of thus tree made in 1810 two sprouts on opposite 
sides of the main trunk are clearly evident. Presumably, they are 
the suckers referred to in the above quotation, and they are even 
more plainly shown in a wood engraving of the tree published in 
1845 ; also in a drawing of the tree made in 1863. 

When the main trunk of this tree disappeared does not seem to 
be a matter of record. During the past century and more the tree 
has suffered much from severe storms. In 1815 it is recorded that 
it was badly shattered by a gale, and again in 1837, and still other 
storms are reported to have wrought havoc with it. Still it survives. 
The present owner of the tree and of ‘‘Orchard Farm,” himself a 
direct descendant from Governor Endecott has the following to say 
about it:’* 

When visited on October 11, 1924, it was found that the original, trunk 
described in 1837 had entirely disappeared, but the two suckers were in good 
condition, the taller, the one on the southwest side, being about 14 feet high 
and having a circi^mference of 25 inches at 3 feet from the ground. The other 
sucker measured 22 inches in circumference at 3 feet from the ground and 
was somewhat hollow-hearted below that point. During a recent storm a 
northerly branch from this sucker had partly broken off. No new suckers 
were to be seen. Many pears lay on the ground and half a bashel of the 
fruit had been carried to the house that morning. The iiear is undoubtedly 
the old-fashioned ** sugar pear,*’ well known in old gardens. It is round, slightly 
red on one side, has an average diameter of 2^ inches, and when lipe is 

* Credit for information concerning the old Ebdecott pear tree is due Frank C. Damon, 
Danvers, Mass.*, and to the present owner of the tree, William C. Bndicott, Boston. 
Mass., who famished the photographs from which Figures 4 and 5 were made, and 
other information. The substance of this account has been taken, and published Ul part 
dire etrwftn a -book entitled “ Memoir of Samuel Endicott with a Genealogy of His De- 
scendants," of which Mr. Endicott is the author, and privately pubUshed by him. 

The name Endecott was changed to Endicott appa^tly by a^ member of the fouttla- 
generation from Governor Endecott. As tbe pear is named for the latter the spelling Is 
made to correspond. 
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usually decayed at the heart! This is a characteristic of this pear everywhere, 
but when just right to eat it is juicy and sugary sweet, and well accounts for 
its name. 

*Not the least interesting thing concerning the old Endecott pear 
tree is the fact that, whatever its exact age may be, it bridges com- 
pletely the whole span of years from very early colonial days to 
the present time. It seems safe to assume that it represents the 
oldest planted fruit tree now growing in America. 

Smith ^ makes other citations of much interest. In reference to 
peach growing in Maryland in 1635 : “ Although there be not many 
that do apply themselves to plant gardens and orchards, yet those 
that do it hnd much profit and pleasure thereby. They have peares, 
apples, and several sorts of plummes, peaches in abundance, and as 
good as those in Italy.” Again, in 1656, a writer referring to an 
earlier time, said : Orchards innumerable were planted and pre- 
served,” and of his own time this writer spoke : 

The country is full of gallant orchards, and the fruit generally more luscious 
find delightful than here. Witness the peach and quince. The latter may he 
eaten raw savourily ; the former differs and as much exceeds ours as the best- 
relished apple we have doth the crab, and of both most excellent and comfortable 
drinks are made. 

Another has recorded for the same period : 

All early travelers in and writers about Maryland have noted the fact that 
even before the first generation of settlers has passed, the country was thickly 
planted with orchards of apple and i)each trees, which seemed to grow in the 
most flourishing way. It is certainly remarkable that within 22 years after 
the landing at Saint Mary’s in 1684 orchards should have become a notable 
and even conspicuous feature in the landscape ; but the evidence of the fact is 
conclusive. 

In 1680 it is recorded by a personal witness concerning New Jersey : 

I have traveled through most of the places that are settled, and some that 
are not ; and in every place I And the country very apt to answer the expecta- 
tions of the diligent. I have seen orchards laden with fruit to admiration ; 
their very iimbs torn to pieces by the weight, and most delicious to the taste 
and lovely to behold, I have seen an apple tree from a pippin kernel yield a 
barrel of curious cider, and peaches in such plenty that some people took their 
carts a peach gathering ; I could not but smile at the conceit of it ; they are 
very delicate fruit, and hang almost like our onions that are tied on ropes. 

In a similar manner the development of fruit growing might be 
traced throughout the eighteenth century. The foundation of a 
pomological development was laid, apparently coincident with the 
deterpiination of the first immigrants to make their future home in 
the New World. 

Beginning earlv in the nineteenth century, or even during the last 
decade of the eignteenth, the horticultural interests assumed greater 
importance. The Revolutionary War had been fought and won. 
Things distinctively American began to develop. In a most effec- 
tive manner Bailey ® has reviewed some of the outstanding features 
of this epoch in American horticulture, especially in recounting its 
status at the period centering around the year 1800 and in pointing 
out some of the influences that were operative in a directiim way, 
esp^ially during the first half of the nineteenth century. On this 
revjew tne following statements,, greatly condensed, are ba,sed. 

^ — ’-m — rrrifm 

« Ibid. 

» BAILST, L. H. 8KKTCH OF A CENTURY OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. Tbe FlorlgtH Kt- 
ckaiige, VoL VII, No. 17 (Mar. 30, 1895), p. 387. 
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The Beginning of American Horticultural Literature 

It was during the latter half of the eighteen century that American 
agricultural literature had its beginning. Not until 1804, however, 
did a strictly American horticultural book appear when “The 
American Gardener,” by John Gardiner and David Hepburn, was 
published. This was followed in 1806 by Bernard M’Mahon’s 
“American Gardener’s Calendar.” The first strictly pomological 
book indigenous to the New World was entitled “ View of the Cul- 
tivation of Fruit Trees,” by William Coxe, published in 1817. This 
was followed in 1822 by James Thacher’s “ American Orchardist.” 
Several earlier books appeared in America before the one by Coxe 
but they were based largely on English conditions or were American 
editions of English woi±s. 

In 1818 the first horticultural organization, the New York Horti- 
cultural Society, came into being. The second organization to be 
founded for the advancement of horticulture was the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, which dates from 1827 and which is still 
active. 

The New York society is said to have gone out of existence about 
1837. It was comparatively early in this century, too, that current 
horticultural literature first appeared. The New England Farmer, 
established in Boston in 1822, was the first journal to devote any 
considerable space to horticultural subjects. Thirteen years later, 
or in 1835, the Horticultural Register and Gardener’s Magazine first 
appeared also in Boston. The number of horticultural publications, 
including many that have specialized in particular phases of horti- 
culture — ^fruit growing, vegetable growing, floriculture, and land- 
scape gardening — that has followed in their trend has been, legion. 

Leaders in Early American Horticulture 

The beginning of the nineteenth century thus witnessed the set- 
ting in motion of influences that were to have a marked effect on the 
trend and rapidity of development of the pomological interests of 
the country. Books on fruit growing and gardening began to ap- 
pear and the number increased, for those days, with considerable 
rapidity; magazines and papers devoting space to horticulture were 
established; societies to promote horticiutural interests were organ- 
ized ; and, men of horticultural vision and strong influence appeared. 
The names of Adlum,' Jonathan Chapman (Johnny Appleseed,) 
Patrick Barry, William Cobbett, William Coxe, Andrew Jackson 
Downing, Charles Downing, John James Dufour, George Ellwanger, 
Thomas Green Fessenden, C. M. Hovey, William Kendrick, Hender- 
son Lewelling, Nicholas Longworth, John McIntosh, Bernard M’Ma- 
hon, Robert Manning, William Prince, William Robert Prince, John 
J. Thomas, John A. Warder, Marshall P. Wilder, and a host of 
others not less worthy or influential than many of those included in 
the roll will forever be linked with the developing fruit interests of 
the country during the first 50 years of the nineteenth century. 
America was developing during this time her own fruit experts and 
specialists. Although many of these men lived well into the second 
half pf the century and perhaps did some of their most effective 
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work during their later years, it perhaps did not count for as 
much as in the more formative period. 

It is impracticable in this historical backgi'ound to more than 
touch a few of the most outstanding points. But a very hurried 
sketch of the status of the apple through the early colonial period^ 
is enough to give us an insight into much that has since followed. 

That the first immigrants to the New World obtained seeds of 
many of the fruits they knew in their former homes seems indis- 
putable. Hence the first fruits grown by them were apparently 
seedlings. As to the apple, it was seemingly prized for cider above 
all else. At least it is recorded that as early as 1C47 a single indi- 
vidual in Virginia made 20 butts of it. But the early Bostonians 
were doing likewise, for in 1721 a small community or 40 families 
near there is said to have made about 3,000 barrels of cider. More- 
over, in 1644, Gov. John Endecott, of the Massachusetts Colony, wi-ote 
to John Winthrop as follows: “My children burnt mee at least 500 
trees this spring by setting the ground on fire neere them ” ; and in 
1648 he traded 500 apple trees 3 years old for 250 acres of land. 
Even in those days apples were evidently grown in considerable 
abundance in some centers. In 1817 Coxe could list “one hundred 
kinds of the most estimable apples cultivated in our country.” In 
1825 William Prince, from his nursery at Flushing, Long Island, 
offered 116 apple varieties at 37^ cents apiece. Seventeen of these 
were deemeti especially good for cider, while 61 of the number 
were considered to be of American origin. 

The Prince catalogue for 1823 listed 114 varieties of apples, in- 
cluding crab apples, among which were many names familiar to 
most apple growers of to-day, for example. Summer Rose, Maiden 
Blush, Fall Pippin, Newtown Spitzenburg, Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Lady, Yellow Bellflower, Vandevere, Swaar, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Yellow Newtown, Winesap, Yellow Harvest, which undoubt- 
ed^ is Early Harvest, Red Baldwin Pippin, which without question 
is Baldwin of the present day, and a number of others no less gen- 
erally known. In this connection it is of interest to note that some 
of these varieties were old even in Prince’s time. For instance, the 
Baldwin traces its history back to 1740; Rhode Island Greening 
to 1748; Yellow Newtown to 1759, by which date it must have been 
pretty well established, since in that year Beniamin Franklin re- 
ceived specimens of it in London, and it was only a few years later 
(1766) that a tree of it had become noted in Albemarle County, 
Va., lor its fine fruit. 

Other varieties not named by Prince lend a sense of venerableness 
to the apple industry. The Roxbury is supposed to have originated 
Mrly in the seventeenth century m Massachusetts, to have been 
taken into Connecticut soon after 1649, and to have gone from t’ ere 
to Ohio in 1797 ; Westfield was introduced into Ohio from Connecti- 
cut as early as 1796; Wagener dates from 1791; and Tompkins King, 
Tolman, Ralls, Red Canada, Wine, Hubbardston, Northern Spy, 
Ortley, and still others have rather definite histories going back 
from 100 to 125 years. 

'^In his catalogue for 1823 Prince offered 107 varieties, pfjppjirs; 74 
yaneties of peaches, including Oldmixon, Heath, Early Newington, 
and Coluinbia, the last two netter known to peach growers of a 
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slightly earlier day than to those of the present time; also 48^ vari- 
eties of plums and 53 of cherries, the latter including the Early 
Bichmond, English Morello, Yellow Spanish, Elkhorn, and May 
Duke. 

In the list of apples described by Coxe in 1817 one finds the 
followi^ familiar names : Summer Rose, Maiden Blush, Vandevere, 
Wine, Esopus Spitzenburg, Newtown Spitzenburg, Rhode Island 
Greening, Yellow Newtown, Winesap, and several others. He also 
described 38 varieties of peaches and 65 of pears not many of which 
are in the American trade at the present time. Thus it is seen that 
long lists of varieties h^ve early precedents. The development of 
commercial fruit growing has been a gradual process though it had 
^rly beginnings as some of the foregoing historical references 
indicate. 

Extensive peach orchards came into existence earlier than did 
correspondingly large apple orchards so far as indicated by historical 
evidence. For instance, about the year 1800 a seedling peach orchard 
consisting of 18,000 to 20,000 trees was planted in Anne Arundel 
County, about 20 miles south of Baltimore, Md. The entire product 
of this orchard, however, is said to have been used in making brandy. 

It was during the decade following the Civil War that peach grow- 
ing assumed the status of a somewhat modern commercial fruit in- 
dustry in what was then the recognized peach belt — ^Maryland, the 
Delaware peninsula, and New Jersey. The first commercial peach 
orchard in western Maryland was planted near Edgemont in 1875. 

Though peach growing has existed in Georgia for many years (the 
Elberta peach originated from a seed planted near Marshall ville in 
the fall of 1870), it was not until the late J. H. Hale undertook 
operations at Fort Valley in the early nineties that central Georgia 
began to assume the status of a prominent peach district. The devel- 
opment of other peach-growing regions in the more recent years, 
although perhaps as interesting as the earlier ventures, must be 
passed by without comment. 

Apple growing expanded in the older parts of the country some- 
what steadily from its early beginnings as an amateur enterprise into 
a commercial industry. It was feared some 65 years ago that within 
a decade the production of apples would become so great that they 
would not be -vgorth picking, and there is said to be a record of one 
man in western New York during that period who cut down his 
orchard because of his fears in this respect. 

First Attempts at Spraying 

Although modem apple growing can hardly be said to date from 
the time when spraying was first used as a means of controlling in- 
sects and diseases, -it is of interest to note here that the first re- 
corded instance so far as known of spraying an orchard was when in 
the spring of 1878 an wple grower in Niagara County, N. Y., sprayed 
his apple trees with Paris green for the control of canker worms. 
In due course it was ol^rved that the sprayed trees were not only 
less severely injured by canker worms than the unsprayed but that 
the frait,was less injured by the codling moth. This seemingly wad 
the fiM '^sil^gestion that “ wormy apples ” might be prevented by 
qiraying. 
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This first attempt at spraying apple trees attracted a good deal of 
attention in western New York, not all of which was of favorable 
purport. Other similar efforts followed the next year and in subse- 
quent years. Bordeaux mixture began about 1S85 to receive atten- 
tion as a fungicide. From this time on spraying gained ground 
constantly as a regular orchard practice until it came to be recognized 
as an essential operation if fruit growing was to succeed as a com- 
mercial enterprise. However, a review of the experiment station 
literature, the annual reports of the various horticultural societies, 
and the current horticultural press of the period will show that dis- 
cussions of the question, “Does it pay to spray?-’ continued prac- 
tically until the end of the century — 1900. 

The development of spraying marks, in a striking manner, the 
development of the modern fruit industry. The development of 
cold storage and improved transportation facilities was practically 
coincident with the working out oi effective insect and disease control 
methods. 


Thus, from 1880 or 1885 to 1900 great things fundamentally im- 
portant to the fruit industry took place — the development of spray- 
ing, of cold-storage methods and facilities, and of improved transpor- 
tation equipment. During the last 25 years much advancement has 
been maae but it has been based in a peculiar sense on the construc- 
tive efforts that were put forth during the preceding 15-year period. 

In yet another way the growth of the iruit industry is outlined 
or at least is indicated by the export trade in apples. The fact has 
dsewhere been noted that Benjamin Franklin received Yellow New- 
ton apples in London in 1759. It is further recorded that there were 
“large apple exports” in 1773. The records for the next 76 or 80 
years are rather fragmentary, but the growth in apple exports since 
1851 as shown by definite export data has been rather constant. In 


1851 there were exported 28,842 barrels of apples. The average ex- 
ports for the 10-year period 1851 to 1860 were 38,860 barrels ; for the 
period 1861 to 1870 (shipments for 1869 omitted), 88,589 barrels; the 
decade 1871 to 1880, annual average 214,448 barrels; 1881 to 1890, 
560,385 barrels; 1891 to 1900, 676,649 barrels. Since the season of 
1902-3, the annual exports have dropped below 1,000,000 barrels 
but three times. The largest yearly export was in the season of 
1920-21, when 2,665,000 bari'els were shipped. Thes^ export figures 
are of interest in this connection only in suggesting the tendencies 
and at the same time the growth of an important phase of the apple 
industry. 

Not less marked has been the expansion of the citrus industry, es- 
pecially in Florida and California, with interesting developments in 
the Gulf coast region of several States and in Arizona. The story 
of the rise and development of gppe growing is little short of a 
pomological romance. The extension oi fruit growing to the fron- 
tier outposts as the settlement of the country proceeded westward is 
a part of the history of the country itself. 

The particular citations that have been made with respect to apples 
serve to suggest substantially what has been the course of develop, 
ment with oflier fruit industries, specific reference to which touU p4 
passed over in the present connection. * • 
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This phase of the account must end here. The background of the 
pomology of the country and its initial impetus have been stated. 
For a hundred years since the real foundation was laid the industry 
has been gaining momentum. 

Early History of the Vegetable Industry ' 

Writers on the kitchen garden and other phases of vegetable grow- 
ing are particularly silent with regard to the early mstory of the 
vegetable industry and give little information that would aid in tlie 
formation of a connected account of its development. It is signifi- 
cant, however^ that such authors as Bernard M’lvlahon, whose work 
was first published in 1806, give detailed directions for the prepara- 
tion of hotbeds, the starting of early plants, and the culture of a 
majority of our vegetables, also that cultural practices recommended 
to-day show few departures from those given by these early writers. 
The foundation of the American vegetable industry seems to have 

Vegetables of New world and of Old world Origin 
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Fig. C. — Comparison in farm value of vegetables of Old World and New World origin 


consisted of the knowledge brought over by Old World gardeners 
supplemented by that obtained from the Indians. Old World species, 
together with those grown by the Indians, were the materials from 
which the structure of the industry was built. The graph shown in 
Figure 6 illustrates in a striking manner the relative importance of 
Old World and New World vegetables. 

The American people of to-day are deeply indebted to those pio- 
neers in horticulture who during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth centuries preserved and im- 
prove both the Old World and the New World types of vegetables, 
many of which came into general use almost immediately, otlieri^ 
however, requiring long introductory periods before being accepted 
as havii^ real merit. Ifr 'is si^ificant that the vegetables grown 
and ustjo^ the Ind£^ were readily accepted as food crops by the 
early setttersiwdb€®ea»<tliore-ttiat*were^^.^^ introduced, ot which were 
not Deing used by the Indians, required a longer period^ for their 
adoption. For example, beans and corn came into almost immediate 
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popularity, while tomatoes and potatoes, both of which are of South 
American origin, were introduced into Europe where they became 
popular and later brought to North America from Europe. 

Early development of the vegetable industry in America was, 
for the most part, in the vicinity of the main pppulation centers, 
such as Boston, New York, Rochester, and Philacleiphia. Here also 
were located the first seed firms, including M’Mahon, Buist, Land- 
reth, Thorburn, Vick, and others. It is to these seedsmen that 
we are indebted for most of the earlier cultural information. In 
fact, it is only during comparatively recent years that standard 
American works on vegetable gardening, written by persons not 
connected with the seed trade, have been published and even these 
are based largely upon the infonnation supplied by the seedsmen 
as a stimulus to the sale of seeds. 

Many of our present American varieties are the products of work 
performed by amateur horticulturists and botanists who used both 
the Old World and New World species in the creation of thase 
newer varieties. Comparatively few of the more important varietio^s 
of vegetables have been originated by the seed trade. However, 
the seedsmen have been the important factor in the introduction 
and dissemination of these varieties. In a few instances the original 
tor of a variety has been the introducer and to a certain degree 
has become a growerdealer of that and closely related varieties. 
Practical vegetable growers, during recent years, have originated 
many of our most important varieties of vegetables. 

Vegetables of American origin, especially the potato and tomato, 
have become an important factor in the world’s agriculture, while 
certain of those of Old World origin now form the basis of some 
of our largest vegetable production, transportation, and manufac- 
turing enterprises. Although the potato has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted more to the general well-being of the world’s inhabitants it 
would Le unfair to the credit of numerous vegetables of Old World 
origin to fail to call attention to their great economic importance. 
It is unfortunate indeed that a more detailed and connected account 
of the early development of the vegetable industry as a whole 
in* America is not available. The early history of the individual 
vegetable crops, especially those of Old World origin, is reason- 
ably clear in most instances. The record varies in character, how- 
ever, to such an extent as to render it impracticable to consider it 
under a general sketch, therefore, further reference to the history 
of the vegetables will be left for consideration under the individual 
crops. 




By L. C. CoKHETT and W. K. Beattie, Bureau of Plant laduatry^ and H. R, 
Tolley, Bureau of Ayriciiltural EcouomicH 

C OMMEKCIAL FRUIT GROWING is concentrated in the few 
rej^ions naturally best adapted to the several kinds and having 
adequate market and transportation facilities, whereas fruit growing 
for home use is limited only by the desire of the grower and the phys- 
ical environment. Commercial fruit production has developed in 
two general ways, either out of other farm enterprises by a gradual 
readjustment as has taken place in certain sections in New York, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, and the Carolinas, or as an independent reclamation 
activity where lands not previously used for agricultural purposes 
have been cleared and immediately planted to orcliards or have been 
reA*laimed through irrigation and immediately devoted to orchard en- 
terprises. 

Where commercial fruit production has displaced other farm 
enterprises the transition has been rather gracfual as one farmer 
after another, finding fruit growing more profitable than other agri- 
cultural enterprises, has gradually extended his area in fruit. Other 
farmers in the region have ^raduallv followed until the domi- 
nant enterprise of the community has become fruit growing rather 
than general or special agricultural production. In such regions 
fruit growing as an enterprise is founa in all stages of development 
and associated with various other farming enterprises according to 
the secondary adaptabilities of the region and the choice of the 
farmer. In some regions the transition has been from general cereal 
production to fruit growing, whereas in other regions the change has 
been from dairying, stock raising, or stock feeding to fruit depend- 
ing upon the adaptabilities of the region, transportation facilities, 

markets, and other limiting factors. . , j i 

The same general plan of procedure has characterized the devel- 
opment of the commercial vegetable industry. ^ In the beginning 
market gardeners developed a seasonal production to meet the re- 
quirements of the local market. With the development of transpo^ 
tation and the growth of city populations, special markets which 
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would absorb large quantities of particular crops covering a long 
period led to the development of regional crop areas and the exten- 
sive planting of special crops to meet the seasonal requirements of the 
markets. This extensive planting of special crops in certain locali- 
ties led to car-lot shipments and the rise of what we now term tlie 
‘‘trucking industry.” Such areas naturally develop on a regional 
basis along lines of transportation which provide facilities for mov- 
ing the crops in season. With truck crops the location of the produc- 
ing areas, in addition to being arranged along suitable arteries of 
commerce, is geographically located to provide supplies of particu- 
lar crops during a certain period each year — as, for example, the 
production of early potatoes in the ITnited States begins in Florida 
and progresses, with the season up the Atlantic coast until the fall 
harvest of the late crop of potatoes is completed in New York and 
the New England States. By taking advantage of the progress of 
the seasons and the possibility of storing the crop, a 12-month’s sup- 
ply of potatoes is provided for. 

Vegetables as Special Crops 

In addition to this special seasonal and geographic development 
of crop production there is another type of vegetable production 
which is usually a corollary to various types of general farming. 
This production is primarily intended to meet the requirements for 
special crops, such as potatoes, cabbage, carrots, squash, turnips, 
celery, etc., which are required in vast quantities and which are 
either stored or manufactured to provide a long season supply. 
Many of these special crops are in the aggregate grown on a very 
large scale. So far as the individual grower is concerned, he plants 
a relatively small acreage, but the fact that these special crops are 
handled by a large number of growers provides the country with 
the necessary quantity. 

The cabbage production of New York, Wisconsin, and Colorado 
is chiefly handled on a special-crop basis. The so-called “ canning 
crops,” including peas, beans, tomatoes, corn, etc., belong to this 
tvpe of special farm crop which is grown in connection with general 
farm enterprises but constitute a considerable portion of the cash 
return from the farm. In many instances a single crop, such as 
cabbage, corn, potatoes, onions, or carrots, is grown. In other 
instances, the farm-cropping system may be made up almost entirely 
of a number of these special crops so chosen with reference to labor 
requirements that they do not interfere or cause an overburden of 
labor at any one season. 

One of tne important features that must be taken into considera- 
tion by all those who include special crops in their agricultural enter- 
prise IS to choose those crops which, so far as time and the character 
of labor required are concerned, do not demand maximum attention 
at a given time but follow in sequence of time so that the peak labor- 
load for one cron does not overlap that of another. As labor is fre- " 
quently the major cost in the production and handling of both fruit 
and vegetable crops, it is imperative that the cropping system) in any 
agricultural enterprise be made up of crops which dovetail together 
in such a way as to develop a fairly uniform labor requirement 
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throughout tlie growing season, and if possible, throughout the 12 
months of the year. 

In most areas outside the irrigated and citrus areas the amount of 
land suitable for setting to fruit is limited in extent by soil, topog- 
raphy, and location. It is further limited by the contingencies of 
ownership, the larger the holding the smaller the percentage of total 
available land likely to be found in fruit. 

Determining the Size of Orchards 

The size of a man's orchard depends somewhat on his capacity, 
his labor supply, and his other interests. The size of the orchard 
tends to run in units of the number of acres one man can care for 
outside of picking time. Where the size of the orchard is not suffi- 
cient to employ the available labor economically or where other land 
must be used to the best possible advantage, crop and livestock enter- 
prises are engaged in up to the point of interference with orchard 
work. 

The organization of the individual farm as a business unit pre- 
sents many problems, the proper solution of which may largely deter- 
mine the economic and civic status of the owner and all that that 
implies with respect to his personal welfare and that of his family. 
These problems of farm organization are more or less complicated, 
depending on the type of farming that is to be followed. The gen- 
eral fartn with a few staple crops which are not exacting with 
respect to when they must be given cultural and other attention is 
a comparatively simple business unit. But when the more highly 
specialized crops are grown and the type of farming becomes inten- 
sive as contrasted with general enterprises the situation becomes com- 
plicated — increasingly so as the number of specialized crops or other 
enterprises on the individual farm are multiplied. 

No special combination of enterprises can be recommended as 
each agricultural enterprise, and each environment must be taken 
into consideration in connection with its market and other opportu- 
nities in working out and developing the most satisfactory group 
of crops to use to accomplish the utilization of the time bf those 
employed in the enterprise as well as to produce the most profit 
froYn the use of the land and the expenditure of labor. 

Agricultural enterprises which are based upon a combination of 
several crops are, as a rule, more dependable from a financial stand- 
point, than those based upon a single crop. In the older and more 
thickly settled portions of the United States where large centers of 
population are comparatively numerous, and as consequence exten- 
sive local markets have developed, agriculture has become more 
diversified and each farm enterprise is made up of a larger number 
of crop activities than is the case in those regions where general 
farming predominates. The New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and eastern Pennsylvania, comprise a territory 
carrying the largest urban population of the country. As a result, 
general farming and cereal production have largely given way to 
complicated farm enterprises ; in^ v ^daiiy mg ^ - poultry > mismg) 

the. production' of special crops such as cabbage^ onions^ potatoes^ 
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sweet potatoes, small fruits, and orchard fruits in various combina- 
tions have become dominant. 

Within the span of a lifetime this territory, a portion of which 
was once considered the “ granary of the Nation,” has long since lost 
its prestige as a wheat and cereal growing territory and is now 
given over to the quantity production of apples, peaches, straw- 
berries, canning crops, special vegetable crops, and to the dairy and 
poultry industries, the production of wheat and beef having moved 
to the extensive farming areas of the States farther west. Every 
agricultural region is undergoing important and often radical read- 
justment of its enterprises to better meet the needs of a shifting 
population and changing food requirements, as the country becomes 
less rural and more urban. 

Distribution of the Farm Income 

Farm income is a question of major importance in determining 
crop combinations in any farm enterp rise. The relationship between 
the gross income and the net income is also of primary importance. 
In addition, the distribution of income throughout the year is often 
important irom the standpoint of financing the enterprise. Fruit 
growing is characterized by having its gross income confined to a 
relatively short period of the year. This may often be supplemented 
by the production of vegetables, the period of income ox which is 
more generally distributed in combinations of fruit or vegetable 
growing with dairying. The income from the fruit may be used to 
meet the major obligations while that from the vegetable and the 
dairying are used to carry current expenses. In a survey of 178 fruit 
farms in Niagara County, N. Y., in 1920, the average farm income 
was $1,558. After allowing for deterioration, interest, and wages 
for farm work done by the members of the family the farmer could 
count upon $301 as cash wages for himself in addition to the food, 
fuel, etc., for the family. In the study of the New York fruit farms 
the farm living is distributed between the fruits, general crops, live- 
stock, etc. The most important sources of income, however, are 
apples and peaches. Some wheat, truck crops, milk, and hogs were 
sold from these farms. In all cases the farmer obtained food, fuel, 
and other perquisites from his own farm. 

Another factor that must be taken into consideration is the amount 
of care and labor of an exacting nature that must be given the 
various enterprises. Fruit growing in general requires special care 
whereas certain of the vegetables especially cabbage and potatoes, 
can be handled in the same manner as general farm crops requiring 
less skill in their cultivation and being less exacting as to the time 
that they are given attention. On the other hand the spraying of 
apples must be done not only on the^ day but almost on tne hour in 
oroer to get maximum results. Points of this character must be 
considered in the planning of any combination especially where the 
fruits are included. 

Soil Fertility 

One of the most important economic factors in establishing rela- 
tionships between fruit and vegetable growing with other lines of 
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agriculture is the problem of maintaining soil fertility. Two meth- 
ods of meeting this problem are being followed by the fruit and 
vegetable producers of the country. In the case of fruit growing 
reliance is largely being placed upon nitrates and other com- 
mercial fertilizers in combination with orchard cover crops of a 
soil-improving nature. With the vegetable grower the problem is more 
complicated, for with the diminishing supply of animal Manures 
he has been compelled to turn more largely to other sources of plant 
food or readjust his operations so as to provide means for main- 
taining natural soil fertility. For this reason both fruit and vege- 
table growers have in many instances readjusted their operations to 
include livestock and farm crops in conjunction with fruit and vege- 
table production in order to provide a balanced system of soil fer- 
tility maintenance. In cases where livestock can not be included in 
the system, the problem resolves itself into one of a rotation of crops 
including those adding a maximum of organic matter to the soil. 
By supplementing the soil-building crops with mineral plant foods it 
is possible to maintain reasonable soil fertility without very great 
interruption in the production of marketable crops. Alfalfa has 
been used extensively in the orchards of the Northwestern States 
as a source of both nitrogen and organic matter. Cowpeas, soy 
beans, crimson clover, rye, and vetch have been the important 
orchard cover crops for the eastern sections. 

There is one outstanding point to be taken into consideration in 
connection with the use of any crop in an orchard and that is the 
relation of the cover crop to the moisture supply of the trees in 
order that the trees may not be robbed of the necessary moisture at 
critical periods. In sections where irrigation is practiced this ob- 
jection is not so important but should be given attention in planning 
any system which has for its object the maintenance of soil fertility. 

In order that a satisfactory combination of stock or general farm- 
ing may be made with fruit or vegetable growing it is essential 
that not more than 40 per cent of the available land be devoted to 
either fruits or vegetables. In most cases the ratio should not 
exceed 25 per cent and in the case of vegetables should be based on a 
definite rotation covering a period of four or five years. With 
orchard fruits a plan for definite rotation is not possible, except dur- 
ing the early development of the orchard. The vegetable crops 
that adapt themselves to best advantage in rotation where the matter 
of maintaining soil fertility is the main consideration are sweet 
potatoes in the South, and in other sections beans, peas, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and strawberries, all of which may be highly fertilized to 
the double advantage of both the truck crop and the orchard. In 
conjunction with these there should be planted the various summer 
and winter cover crops to occupy the ground at all seasons of the 
year and prevent the loss of soil fertility through washing and 
leaching. 

The Distribution of Labor 

Maintaining proper labor distribution where fruit and vegetable 
growing is, combined with other farm enterprises perhaps presents 
the factor in the organization. Where two or more 
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crops re<juire the attention of the full farm force at the same time, 
it is obvious that at least one of them will suffer. If, for example, 
a farmer whose chief interest is corn growing has also an orchard or 
a vegetable crop and the corn requires his attention at the same time 
that the trees need spraying or the truck crop needs cultivation the 
conflict is serious. As already noted the operations in fruit growing 
such as spraying must be done with very close regard as to dates 
depending upon the progression of the season. But the corn grower 
or the potato grower, as the case may be, is likely to reason that the 
trees will still remain in condition for spraying after the corn or 
potatoes have been given attention. On farms where dairying is the 
primary enterprise with fruit or vegetable growing secondary the 
case is somewhat different, for the reason that the work in the dairy 
IS more or less regular, the exceptions being the times when feed 
crops must be handled. For this reason a better arrangement of 
labor can often be made on dairy farms than on farms devoted to 
general crops. 

Again, a farmer who is chiefly a fruit grower must consider con- 
flicts within the possible range of the different fruits that he may 
grow. Perhaps strawberries, inherently adapted to the region, may 
be quite impracticable on a fruit farm which is extensively devoted 
to apples or peaches because of spraying or other orcliard require- 
ments during the harvesting of the strawberries. Summer apples 
and peaches are liable to conflict during the harvesting and handling 
of the fruit unless the varieties grown are carefullv selected as to 
their sequence of ripening. There is, therefore, this problem of 
crop adjustment with respect to the labor requirement. To such an 
extent does this problem project itself into fruit growing that many 
of the large fruit growers practically disregard other crop pro- 
duction even to the extent of buying the greater part of the feed re- 
quired for the teams used in orchard work. 

The number of specialized fruit-growing enterprises has greatly 
inceased during the past 20 or 25 years. Specialization in fruit pro- 
duction may be questioned from the standpoint of the most effective 
use of labor and of power. In many cases such highly specialized ac- 
tivity has not proved fundamentally sound or economic. This, how- 
ever, is doubtless a matter largely or local conditions dependent upon 
the availability of extra labor as it is required, and the organization 
of the secondary farm enterprise and other factors that are incidental 
rather than fundamental. The discussion here is directed mainly to 
pointing out certain facts that are readily obvious from even casual 
observation. These studies are based on three different groups. In 
Group 1 with less than 25% 6f the receipts from apples the extra 
labor required during the harvesting period was comparatively small. 
It was somewhat larger in Group 2 but in Group 3, where over 75 
per cent of the income was from apples, there was required almost as 
many months of extra labor at harvesting time as of regular labor 
throughout the year. In the study made in New York the require- 
ment for extra labor during the harvesting period was relatively 
small. Similar comparisons can be made for the majority of the 
vegetable crops, the peak labor requirement usually occurring dur- 
ing the harvesting period. 
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Selecting the Farm Enterprises 

In deciding on the enterprises that shall comprise any farm unit 
the individual grower obviously must be guideu to some extent by 
personal preferences, also by many factors that are local in their re- 
lationships. If fruit growing is the main enterprise, the other ac- 
tivities must be regulated according to the requirements of the fruit 
interests. Among the combinations with fruit that have been found 
desirable under many different conditions are dairying, stock rais- 
ing of some kind, poultry raising, and vegetable growing. Not in- 
frequently these two types of horticulture — fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing — work out together very nicely. Moreover many nurserymen are 
also extensive fruit growers. Dairying or stock raising have an ad- 
vantage over any other side lines in that barnyard manure, ordinarily 
difficult to obtain by purchase but of great value in fruit growing, 
is thus provided by the grower himself. Some fruit growers are so 
situated that they feed considerable numbers of beef cattle during 
the winter, buying the stock in the fall and selling in the spring. 
This may be done Avhere it is possible for the grower to produce the 
necessary roughage — c‘orn fodder and hay, perhaps alfalfa or other 
feed — during the summer months. 

On the whole the economic aspects of fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion in relation to other lines of farming in the United States have 
not been given the consideration they deserve. Many failures in 
fruit growing have resulted from the neglect on the part of the pro- 
moters to take into consideration the economic relationships involved. 
Not only must the physical and environmental conditions be adapted 
to the various phases of the enterprise but the proper relationship 
must exist as regards the capital and labor requirements. The motor- 
izing of power and transportation on fruit, vegetable, and dairy 
farms has not only increased the man power on these farms but also 
greatly changed the economic relationships. Further economy of 
labor is being obtained through the standardization of production 
and marketing. The elimination of all but the more important varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables, is also a decided step in the establish- 
ment of a more systematic economic relationship on farms where 
two or more enterprises are combined. 




By Caroline L. Hunt, Associate Specialist in Foods and 'Nutrition^ Bureau of 

Tlome Economics 

F oods are produced to be eaten and in the last analysis 
the question as to Avhether or not a food should be raised, and in 
what quantities, depends on how it fits into the wholesome and palat- 
able diet. The human body has need of many substances and no one 
food provides them all. The human palate, too, makes its demands, 
and it seeks variety of flavor and also differences of texture, to use 
a term l^rrowed from the field of textile fabrics. The various fla- 
vors — ^bland, sweet, spicy, acid, savory — must be not only pleasant 
in themselves, but also well blended or skillfully contrasted. In the 
meal that satisfies the taste, there is usually a background of com- 
paratively mild-flavored foods, such as bread, butter, ceieals, and 
milk, and against this background and offset by it the savoriness of 
meat or vegetables or the mild acidity of fruits. There is also a 
variety of textures, including the richness of fats, the starchiness of 
cereals, the crispness of salad vegetables, or the succulence of fresh 
fruits. 

It is misleading, therefore, when the subject of the adequate diet 
is under discussion to consider any one food or class of food materials 
by itself and out of relation to others. And when many foods of 
many kinds and many compositions are considered the question of 
how they all go together from the standpoint of taste as^ well as 
from that of body building -and health must always be kept in mind. 
There unfortunately is, or has been in the past, a tendency on the 
part of students of nutrition to underestimate the import^ce of 
palatability, individual preferences, and family custon^. This has 
retarded a very much needed reform, which, if accomplished, would 
substitute for the more or less hit-or-miss method of selecting foods 
now in practice, a systematic plan based on the needs of the human 
body and consequently on the reasonable demands of trade. 

Tie subject of this chapter is the nutritive value of fruits, vege- 
tables, and nuts, foods which differ so widely among themselves that 
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it is difficult to consider them under one head. In fact, classifications 
of food materials made by producers and distributors are seldom 
useful to consumers who must of course consider foods in their 
relation to the needs of the body. For illustration, milk, cheese, and 
butter are often grouped together and called dairy products, but 
from the standpoint of nutrition, milk and cheese are efficient pro- 
tein foods, whereas butter serves entirely different purposes. 

The Make-up of Meals 

The process of classifying and grouping products in accordance 
with the needs and demands of consumers tor the purpose of direct- 
ing production and reducing waste has been slow, partly no doubt 
because many foods are of complex composition and may be used 
for many purposes. Delay has been due partly, also, to confusion 
between the demands of the palate which often determine the make 
up of meals, and the real needs of the body. This conflict is not, 
to be sure, so great as it often seems for many food customs have 
probably been formed in response to instinctive requirements of 
the body. For example, in the early days of this country people 
went to considerable trouble to gather wild herbs and OTeens of 
various kinds, but not until very recently was it known that these 
foods provide an important dietary principle necessary for health. 
In the light of recent studies on the nature of protein it seems 
probable, too, that the very common custom of serving a small 
quantity of meat with beans may represent an instinctive effort to 
make the dish satisfactory in the matter of the quality as well as 
the quantity of protein it provides. 

In a less fertile and prosperous country the instinctive demands 
of the human body might fanally have led to the custom of satis- 
fying body needs by means of simple, palatable meals in which 
each requirement of the body was satisfied by one or at most two 
foods. As a matter of fact, it is not in the least unusual for a meal 
to provide several animal protein foods — ^meat, milk, and eggs, per- 
haps; several starchy foods such as bread, macaroni, and potatoes; 
and several fat foods — butter, cream, and bacon. This custom often 
involves waste not only of materials but also of the housekeeper’s 
time and energy, but the tide is turning. As the result of coopera- 
tion among physiologists, food chemists, students of home econ- 
omics, practical dietitians, and home makers, there is coming to 
be. a demand for the production of foods in the proportion in which 
they are really needed. This program must proceed of course from 
a classification of food materials in accordance with the demands of 
health and taste. 

Taste demands a certain proportion between starch, sugar, and fat 
in a meal. If starch is present in excess, the food is likely to be 
dry and tasteless unless condiments are used to an undesirable ex- 
tent An undue proportion of sugar and fat characteristic of the 
so-called rich ” foods or meals soon palls on the appetite. It hap- 
pens that in vegetables as a claas, as in cereals, the largest though 
not the most important ingredient is starch. In fruits as a class, 
as in sirups, honey, and candy, the largest ingredient is> s^i^r, ^ tn 
most nuts, as in cream, bacon, and chocolate, the predominating 
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iiiitrient is fat. Good meal planning, therefore, suggests that vege- 
tables be considered in connection with the other Aief sources of 
^arch, the cerals; that fruits be considered with sweets; and nuts 
in connection with other fat-carrying materials used to enrich our 
meals. 

In seeking a proper balance between cereals and vegetables, sweets 
and fruits, nuts and other fat foods, many points including cost, 
time needed for preparation, flavor, texture, and nutritive value 
must be taken into consideration. 

Needs of the Body 

It is apart from the purpose of this chapter to discuss in detail the 
subject of nutrition and dietetics. Important researches are being 
carried on and new facts may be discovered at any time. The best 
that can be done is to enumerate the various foods required by the 
body and to indicate the trend of investigations. The requirements 
of the body besides those that come under the head of taste are protein 
which must be of the right kind and of sufficient quantity; mineral 
substances, calcium, phosphorus, iron, and others; certain dietary 
essentials usually called vitamins; and bulk. 

The Need for Fuel 

Of all the needs of the body that for fuel and energy is best under- 
stood in its quantitative relations. The fuel value of all common 
food materials has been determined and the needs of individuals of 
diflTerent ages and occupations are known. The average adult re- 
quires about 2,700 calories per day and the average or census family, 
which is supposed to consist of father, mother, and three young 
children, from 10,000 to 12,000 calories a day. From these facts it 
is possible to estimate somewhat closely the calorie requirements of 
the Nation and, in fact, of the world. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are of low fuel value, a fact which at 
first thought seems to be against them. In reality the low fuel 
value of fruits and vegetables constitutes a very great advantage and 
an almost unanswerable argument for their greater use. The fuel 
value of fresh vegetables varies from less than 100 calories per pound 
in the case of such foods as lettuce and cucumbers, to about 450 in 
the case of sweet potatoes, shelled peas, and sweet corn cut from the 
cob. The fuel value of fruit varies from about 60 in the edible 
portion of melons to about 350 in bananas and plums. In the Bureau 
of Home Economics it has been estimated that m the long run, when, 
for example, the food supply for a family for a week or a longer 
period is under consideration, it is safe to count on about 240 calories 
per pound from fresh fruits and vegetables in the variety in which 
they are used in most families and in the form in which thej" are 
usually purchased. Cereals, on the other hand, average about 1,600 
calories per pound. The fuel value of sugar is 1,800, of butter 3,400, 
nnd^of fats like oil and refined lard, over 4,000. A glance at th^ 
wiirrfiow jwhat most, people Jwaow by experience that in the > 
allowiiSiM^ 2,700 calories, a person can easily eat 2 or 3 pounds of 
fresh fruits and v^etables and still leave a large margin for other 
needed materials. The only common food materials that can be used 
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in quantities comparable with fresh fruits and vegetables is milk’ 
which has a fuel value of about 300 calories per pound. 

It follows from these facts that so far as human capacity for food 
is concerned, it is possible to use the fruits and vegetables either in 
very small or in veiw large quantities. For example, it is quite a 
common occurrence for people to double or even treble their allow- 
ance of these foods without inconvenience. A correspondingly great 
change in the quantity of cei'eals, fats, sweets, or meats would, of 
course, be entirely out of the question. It follows also that if any 
particular fruit or vegetable is proved to be an important source of 
some very essential nutrient, iron for example, or vitamins, it is 
possible to increase the daily allowance of that food almost indefi- 
nitely. Low fuel value or succulence may therefore under some cir- 
cumstances lie considered an advantage, for it makes a food or group 
of foods adjustable to special needs. 

Protein 

A second requirement of the body is that for protein which fur- 
nishes materials that are constantly needed by the tissues. Protein 
requirements can not be stated except within wide limits, for the 
various foods in common use differ not only in quantitv but also in 
the kind of protein they furnish, and the proteins oi some foods 
serve far more efficiently than others. It is generally estimated that 
at least 10 per cent of the total fuel of the diet should be furnished 
by protein and that more than 13 per cent is never really needed 
even when most of the proteins are inefficient. These percentages 
correspond with allowances of from 75 to 90 grams in the 3,000- 
calorie, or as it is usually called, the per-man-per-day ration, and to 
from 68 to 82 grams in the daily diet of the average adult. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are often considered mere accessories 
to the diet. Even those who appreciate their importance as sources 
of vitamins and minerals seldom realize their value as protein foods. 
Studies of family food supplies made or analyzed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics show that nearly half of the total protein is usually 
supplied by animal foods, such as meat and other flesh foods, milk, 
cheese, and eggs, and that by far the greater part of the remainder 
is furnished by bread and other cereal foods. Even in farm families 
the total protein supplied by fresh vegetables and cereals seldom 
exceeds 20 per cent of the total. 

There is nothing in the composition of vegetables, even when they 
are fresh, to prevent them from being depended upon for a con- 
siderable portion of the needed protein. On page 137 there is a table 
showing among other things tne percentage of protein calories to 
total calories m 20 familiar vegetables, including potatoes, roots, 
greens, and also succulent salad vegetables such as radishes and 
cucumoers. The average percentage of protein calories in these vege- 
tables is 17, which is considerably higher than the requirement of 
the diet as a whole. It is true that such vegetables are seldom used 
in equal proportions. Potatoes with their 11 per cent of protein 
calories often exceed all other vegetables put together, but even 
under these circumstances the percentage of protein caldtt'^ in the 
vegetables of a family food supply seldom falls below 13, which is 
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slightly higher than the average of* protein calories in bread and 
other cereal foods. 

For some purposes the amount of protein per pound is more 
illuminating than the percentage of protein calories. In the edible 
portion of the 20 vegetables mentioned the average quantity of pro- 
tein is about 10 grams to the pound, as the table shows. Even when 
potatoes are used in larger proportions than other vegetables, the 
protein seldom falls below 8 grams to the pound. These figures are 
significant in view of the fact that few people need more than 70 
grams of protein a day. 

What has been said about the possible usefulness of vegetables as 
a means of introducing protein into the diet applies, of course, to 
the vegetables themselves, and not to these foods as they often appear 
on the table combined with more or less fat or with rich sauces. 
Those who wish to increase the use of vegetables as sources of pro- 
tein or for that matter of vitamins, bulk, or minerals, should give 
careful consideration to the form in which they are served. Raw 
vegetables, such as celery, lettuce, and cucumbers, can be eaten alone 
or with just the addition of salt, whereas others such as carrots that 
are usually cooked can be eaten raw, particularly if they are young 
and tender. In general, simple methods of cooking and serving are 
best. 


Table 1. — Protein in the edible portion of vegetables 



Fuel 

value per 
pound 

1 

Protein 

per 

pound 

Number 

of 

protein 

calories 

per 

pound 

Percent- 
age of 
protein 
calories 
to total 
calories 

Asparagus... 

Calories 

105 

Orams 

8. 2 

33 

32 

Beans, string 

195. 

10.4 

42 

23 

Beans^ Lima. 

576 : 

32. 1 

128 

22 

Beets.'. 

215 

7.3 

20 

14 

Cabbage 

145 

7.3 

29 

20 

Carrots 

205 

5.0 

20 

10 

Cauliflower 

140 

8. 2 

33 

10 

Celery 

85 

5.0 

20 

23 

Corn 

470 

14. 1 

56 

12 

Cucumbers 

80 

3.6 

14 

19 

Lettuce - 

90 

5.4 

22 

25 

Onions 

225 

7.3 

20 

8 

Parsnips 

300 

7.3 

29 

10 

Peas . - 

405 

34.7 

139 

‘28 

Potatoes . 

385 

10.0 

40 

11 

Potatoes, sweet _ 

570 

8.2 

33 

6 

Radiaheii 

135 

5.9 

24 

18 

Spinach *. - 

no 

9.5 

38 

12 

Tomatoes. 

105 

4. 1 

16 

16 

Turnips 

185 

5.0 

24 

13 

Average _ 

239 

9.8 

40 

17 







Dried vegetables, particularly legumes, are recognized as sources of 
protein and every community has its characteristic form. Baked 
pork and beans is a favorite dish of the older portions of the North- 
ern States. Cowpeas boiled with meat are a staple food in many 
parts of the Soutn, and highly spiced combinations of pinto beans 
or.frijoles, such as chili con carni, are used where Spanish or Mexi- 
pan jni&ejic^kas. been felt. In dried beans the protein calories sel- 
idbm represent le^ than 23 per cent of the total calories, which means 
that the protein is seldom less than 104 grams per pound. 
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Vegetables Lack Efllcient Protein 

It is true tHat none of the vegetables mentioned supply that form 
of protein which is considered complete or efficient. All lack certain 
constituents needed to make body protein, and for this reason must, 
as a rule, be supplemented by animal protein foods. The one vege- 
table food that supplies complete protein is the soy bean. The pea- 
nut, which in spite of its name is not a nut but a legume, is now be- 
lieved to furnish protein which falls short of completeness only 
through the lack oi certain substances that are found in the protein 
of wheat, and since wheat in one form or another is seldom absent 
from the American table, the peanut, like the soy bean, may be 
thought of as a protein food interchangeable in the diet of grown 
people with meat, milk, and eggs. 

Because of the character of their protein, peanuts and soy beans 
hold unique positions among vegetable foods. In a sense, too, they 
are exceptional le^imes, for, unlike beans, peas, cowpeas, and lentils, 
they are fatty and not starchy. In soy beans, the weight of the fat is 
half as great as that of the protein and in peanuts it is 50 per cent 
greater in quantity. Therefore, soy beans correspond roughly in fat- 
ness with the leaner cuts of beef, such as the round, and peanuts with 
medium-fat cuts such as the loin. It follows from this that it is 
not necessary to use much, if any, fat in the preparation of these 
foods for the table, as it is in the case of the starchy legumes. Soy 
beans, like most other fatty foods, taste best if eaten with acids of 
some kind, and tomato juice is often used in their preparation. The 
same principles apply to peanut combinations. Butter in the prepa- 
ration of peanut sandwiches is superfluous so far as ricliness is con- 
cerned, and serves to reduce their percentage of protein and there- 
fore their value as protein foods. It is better from this standpoint, 
as well as from that of taste, to mix the peanuts with a highly-sea- 
soned tomato sauce such as that known as chili sauce. 

Peanut-butter soup is a substantial and economical dish similar 
in nutritive value to the bean and pea puree that were important 
articles of diet in the early days oi this countiy, and still remain 
popular. Unlike these soups it can be very quicUy prepared, for it is 
hecessary onlv to dilute the peanut butter with water or tomato 
Juice and to flavor it. If water is used, lemon juice may be added 
to give zest. Because- of the ease and quickness with which it may 
be prepared, peanut-butter soup is a convenient emergency dish 
which IS to be recommended for use not only in households, but also 
in the many recreation camps that are springing up all over the 
country. 

Fruits and nuts are not so valuable as vegetables for providing 
protein. In fruit the percentage of protein calories is about 6 and 
in nuts about 8. The special uses of these two groups of foods 
are considered later. 

Potential Bulk or Volume 

Fruits and vegetables always tend to give bulk to the food residue 
as it passes through the body. If fresh or undried, they, are them- 
selves bulky. A 100-calorie serving of potato is about: ‘^^etittces; of 
broad, 1% ounces. A 100-calorie serving of orange is about 7 ounces 
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(the edible portion of a good-sized orange) ; of sugar, less than 1 
ounce. There is also a tendency for these foods to retain their bulk 
as they pass through the body, for they contain cellulose which is 
not as a rule digested or absorbed and which tends to hold and 
even to take up water. Dried fruits and vegetables, though not 
bulky as purchased, absorb water during preparation for the table 
and approach in bulk the fresh product. 

A certain minimum volume in the food residue of normal healthy 
people is needed as a means of preventing constipation and for the 
maintenance of this volume fruits and vegetables are almost indis- 
pensable. It is true that whole-grain cereal foods and bran give 
bulk and that when fruits and vegetables are not obtainable in 
abundance can be depended on for this purpose. But when some 
whole-grain cereals and some refined cereals are eaten and in addi- 
tion fruits and vegetables are used freely and in variety, the diet 
is to the taste of most people far more attractive. It should be 
remembered, too, that some of the more delicately flavored fruits and 
vegetables, such as fresh berries and peas, taste better with white 
bread or other refined cereal foods than when eaten Avith coarse 
cereals which have a more pronounced flavor. In the ideal diet, 
therefore, in which taste as well as physical well-being is taken into 
consideration, it is well to throw the responsibility for bulk largely 
on the fruits and vegetables. 

What has been said about fruits and vegetables as a means of giv- 
ing volume must not be taken as desirable in all cases of constipation. 
Chronic constipation is usually due to some fonn of disease and 
calls for expert medical attention. In some cases bulky foods dq 
more harm than good. No advice given by a layman is, therefore, to 
be considered safe. 

Alkaline Reserve 

The tissues of the body are alkaline and health demands the main- 
tenance of what is usually called an alkaline reserve. Eggs, meats, 
and flesh foods in general tend to reduce this reserve; milk, fruits, 
and vegetables increase it; cereals have little effect one way or the 
other. Fortunately, the body has power to maintain its alkaline re- 
serve even if the tendency of the food is to reduce it. Most author- 
ities believe, however, that it is best not to depend too much upon 
this power of the body, but to maintain the balance between the acid- 
making and alkaline-making foods. This means that when meat 
and eggs are used as the chief source of animal protein, vegetables 
are needed to offset their acid-forming tendencies, a function which 
bread and other cereals can not perform. The exact proportions in 
which meat and vegetables should be used can not be stated, but it is 
well to be on the safe side and use fruits and vegetables in abund- 
ance. 

Mineral Substances 

Many foods other than fruits and vegetables provide minerals, 
some being very rich in them. Fruits and vegetables may, how- 
ever. be considered absolutely necessary for the purpose of keeping 
up the required supply of mineral substances. It has long been con- 
sidered probable by experts in nutrition that this was the case, and 
91044^—26 ^10 
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statistics gathered by tlie Bureau of Home Economics seem to re- 
move all doubt, for they show a definite relationship between fail- 
ures to use fruits and vegetables freely and deficiencies in minerals 
in the diet. It appears, howeA^er, from these statistics that the rea- 
sons for this relationship are seldom coiTectly stated. It is often 
said, for example, that fruits and vegetables are richer in minerals 
than are other food materials. A statement of this kind which con- 
cerns a large number of foods differing greatly among themselves 
is hardly worth taking seriously, and yet it is so often made that 
it mav be worth while to point out a few of its weak points. Milk 
and cheese are more useful in supplying calcium than are any of the 
vegetables. They can in fact easily be used in such quantities as to 
completely satisfy the need for this element. Lean and medium 
fat meats and eggs compare A’ery favorably with many of the fruits 
and vegetables as sources of iron, and whole-grain cereals and many 
animal foods are important as sources of phosphorus. 

It is often said, too, that the required quantities of the mineral sub- 
stances of various kinds can not be obtained without the use of fruits 
and vegetables. This statement is also in error. It would be quite 
possible to use milk, cheese, eggs, flesh foods, and whole-grain cereals 
in such proportions and quantities as to supply all needed minerals, 
but this does not represent prevailing food preferences and habits. 
The fact is that most people eat a certain quantitv of sugar and of 
butter or other fats, foods which add greatly to fuel value without 
contributing anything to the needed minerals. It is, therefore, with 
a combination of foods including not only cereals, milk, eggs, and 
meat, but also the fat and sugar usually eaten with them that the 
fruits and vegetables are to be compared. This combination of foods 
varies greatly, of course, with food habits, but it is safe to say of it 
in general that its percentages of calcium, phosphorus, and iron are 
all lower than required in the diet as a whole and that they can 
always be raised to the needed quantity by the use of fruits and 
A^egetables properly selected and prepared. 

It is estimated in the Bureau or Home Economics that when fruits 
and vegetables are used in variety and in quantities sufficient to pro- 
vide 20 per cent of the fuel, corresponding with 600 calories out of 
the 3,000 needed per man per day, none of the minerals are likely 
to fall below the required quantity unless the remainder of the diet 
is one-sided to an unusual degree. This corresponds with at least 
fiA^e 100-calorie portions a day in the case of the average adult and 
at least eighteen 100-calorie portions in the case of the typical family 
consisting of a man, a woman, and three young children. This al- 
lowance represents the quantity of fruits and vegetables themselves 
and does not include any butter, sugar, or sauces that are added. 
It presupposes, too, that the food supply as a whole has been wisely 
chosen and that mineral-saying methods of cooking are employed. 

The number of 100-calorie portions per pound is given in other 
publications of the department.^ It will be sufficient here to give 
the value of average helpings of a few varieties. A potato of aver- 
age size (about 5 ounces), 100 calories; a sweet potato (small), 100 
calories; apple (large), 100 calories; one-half grapefruit, 100 cal- 
ories; strawoerries, one-half pint, 60 calories; asparagus, a large 
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serving (one-quarter pound), 25 calories; lettuce, four leaves (about 
2 ounces), 10 calories; cooked spinach, one-half cupful, 20 calories; 
peas, shelled, one-half cupful, 70 calories; tomatoes, stewed, one-half 
cupful, 25 calories. 

It follows from what has been said that the quantity of various 
minerals may greatly exceed the actual need. Fortunately, there is 
no danger from this source. In the diet of those who get most of 
their efficient protein from milk or cheese, calcium often far exceeds 
the quantity needed without that obtained from fruits and vege- 
tables. This is often the case in the diets of children w^ho take the 
quantity of milk now considered necessary; in the diets of grown 
people who prefer milk and cheese to eggs and flesh foods; and in 
the food supplies of lionseholds in which, for the sake of the chil- 
dren, a large quantity of milk is used for general cooking purposes. 
On the other hand, in the diet of persons who prefer meat ana eggs 
to milk and cheese and who use whole-grain cereals chiefly, the use 
of the allowance of fruits and vegetables recommended may have 
the effect of introducing a 60 per cent margin of safety in the case 
of iron. This last-mentioned lact may be of interest in connection 
with disease. There is no reason to suppose that lack of iron alone is the 
cause of anaemia, but one of the recognized factors in correcting this 
abnormal condition is an excess of iron in the food. In procuring 
such an excess, fruits and vegetables are important because if prop- 
erly prepared they serve to tempt the appetite. 

Far larger quantities of fruits and vegetables than those which 
make up the allowance recommended as a general guide can, of 
course, be safely used. Special cases which call for larger quantities 
or for special selection among the different varieties are as follows: 

The greater the proportion of refined cereals to whole-grain 
cereals, the greater the need for fruits and vegetables. This is true 
of the diet of individuals and also of the food supplies of dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In some of the Southern States little 
cold bread is used and the popular hot bread usually calls for re- 
fined flour. In such places fruits and vegetables are gi’eatly needed 
and because of climate and soil fortunately can be easily produced 
in variety and abundance. 

When milk or cheese forms the protein basis of the diet, special 
effort must be made to obtain iron from fruits and vegetables. This 
applies to children who under normal conditions get most of their 
efficient protein from milk, and also to grown people who for one 
reason or another depend more on milk and cheese than on meat, 
fish, poultry, and eggs. As a source of iron, spinach stands in a 
class by itself. Other ^een-leaf vgetables such as lettuce and dande- 
lion greens are also important. Potatoes, though containing far 
less iron per pound than the vegetables mentioned, help to keep up 
the required amount of this element because of the quantities in 
which they can be used. A medium-sized potato, 5 ounces, contains 
about as much protein and starch as a large slice, 1^ ounces, of 
Graham bread or an ounce of whole-grain cereal, but it supplies 60 
per cent more iron providing, of course, it is either baked or cooked 
in some mineral-saving way. This is a good point to remember in 
feeding children. 
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Of the fruits, strawberries and huckleberries are richest in iron, 
but all fruits, particularly when they can be made to take the place 
of other sweets, are to be recommended. Baisins may be added to 
breakfast cereals or to puddings as a means of sweetening them. In 
general, dried fruits are most useful for sweetening purposes if they 
can be softened without the addition of much water. A good brand 
of prunes can be satisfactorily cooked as follows: Pour over them 
just enough cold water to cover, bring the water to the boiling point, 
cover closely and allow to cool. Prunes so prepared and served with 
lemon juice have much the equality of fresh fruit and if thoroughly 
chilled make a refreshing dish in which the percentage of iron to 
total calories is not lowered by the addition of sugar. Dates, figs, 
raisins, and nuts, in equal proportions by weight, and finely chopped 
make a good sweet which is rich not only in iron but in other min- 
erals. The mixture can be rolled into balls, or cut into caramel- 
shaped pieces and dipped in sugar to reduce the stickiness of the 
surfaces, or it can be spread on bread. If graham bread is used such 
sandwiclies are a good means of introducing iron into the diet. 

When, as often happens in the case of adults, the protein basis of 
the diet consists chiefly of meat, fish, and eggs, and little milk and 
cheese are used, fruits and vegetables must be eaten freely or espe- 
cially chosen to insure calcium. In this case there is no alternative 
as there is when iron or phosphorus is concerned. In the latter cases 
whole-grain cereals help, but such cereals are almost as poor in cal- 
cium as are the refined cereals. It is somewhat misleading to class 
eggs and meat in this connection, for eggs contain more calcium than 
meat, though far less than milk. It is the milkless and eggless diet 
that is most likely to fall low in calcium. 

When extra calcium from vegetables is sought, beans (navy, kid- 
ney, and Lima), peas, cowpeas, and lentils, and also turnips, carrots, 
and parsnips are all more useful than potatoes. Baked beans, bean 
or pea purees, meat and bean stews, stews made with a little meat 
carefully browned to develop flavor and combined with large quanti- 
ties of the savory root vegetables are all helpful. Richer even in 
lime than the vegetables mentioned are Swiss chard and cauliflower, 
provided, of course, they are properly cooked. Those who use little 
milk and cheese can bring up the percentage of calcium in the diet 
also by using fruit juices, particularly orange juice. Rhubarb con- 
tains more calcium than oranges but when sweetened sufficiently to 
taste good is not so useful. 

Since milk, cheese, eggs, meat, and cereals, as well as fruits, nuts, 
and vegetables contain phosphorus, there is little danger that this 
element will be lacking. It is, however, occasionally found to be 
too low for health, particularly in the diet of the poor. When 
fruits and vegetables are lacking, it is natural to try to make meals 
attractive by serving rich and sweet foods, but such foods used to the 
exclusion of fruits and vegetables always tend to lower the phos- 

? »horus as well as the iron and the calcium. This is an argument 
or the use of dried fruits and vegetables when fresh ones can not 
be afforded and for preserving both fruits and vegetables in times 
of plenty for use in times of scarcity. In the absence of such foods 
it is quite possible to depend so much on sugar. and fat as to bring 
even the phosphorus down below the real need. 
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Vitamins 

This is not the place to discuss the nature of vitamins nor the 
question as to how many vitamins there are. Suffice it to say that 
tne diet must regularly supply certain substances to which the name 
vitamins has been given. Without vitamins, development is sure 
to be impaired and in later life the body is likely to fall prey to 
certain specific ailments. Vitamins do not appai-ently originate to 
any extent in, the animal body but must be obtained from plants. 
They are introduced into the human body either directly througli 
the agency of vegetable foods, or indirectly through the agency of 
foods furnished by animals that have been fed on vitamin-rich 
substance^. 

Vitamin A, which is often called the growth-promoting vitamin, 
is found in all green leaves, including grass and other green feeds 
as well as lettuce, spinach, and other leafy plants used for human 
food. Having been taken into the body it tends to associate itself 
chiefly with the fat of the body and particularly with the fat of 
actively functioning organs, such as the liver and the kidneys. For 
this reason it is sometimes called the fat-soluble vitamin. Milk and 
eggs are among the most important sources of vitamin A. When 
milk is separated, vitamin A tends to follow the fat. It is found, 
therefore, more abundantly in whole milk, cream, butter, and whole- 
milk cheese than in buttermilk and skim-milk products. The yolk 
of tlie egg which contains 95 per cent ofd all the fat of the egg, 
also contains practically all of the vitamin A. 

As stated elsewhere, the fact that people have always taken consid- 
erable trouble to get greens seems to indicate that these foods tilled 
a need that was felt long before it was understood. Recent investi- 
gations show that the complete absence of vitamin A leads to the 
disease of the eyes called ophthalmia. Since few diets, particularly 
in this country, are wholly lacking on the foods that supply this 
vitamin, interest centers more on the results of its deficiency than 
on those of total absence. Deficiency is now believed to result in 
lowered resistance to infectious diseases. Considering the suffering, 
retarded development, and loss of time from work caused by sucli 
diseases, oven in their less serious forms, it seems wise to keep on the 
safe side in the matter of introducing Vitamin A into the diet. For 
this reason those who are able to do so use not only milk and its 
products and eggs, but also green-leaf vegetables abundantly. 

At certain times of the year edible green leaves may be found 
growing wild. Varieties differ with the region. In almost every 
part of the country the green tops of vegetables known as “ fleshy ’’ 
roots may be obtained. These include turnip tops, a staple green 
in the South, and also beet tops and radish tops. In most cases it 
is necessary, however, to raise vegetables for the purpose of supply- 
ing greens for the table. One of the easiest greens to raise is cab- 
bage. The green leaves of this vegetable have a greater value than 
the white leaves. 

Few people realize that mixed greens make a palatable dish. For 
example, spinach, celery leaves, and onion tops go well together. 
Such greens as radish and celery tops, and the outer leaves of lettuce 
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are seldom available in large enough (quantities to make a dish by 
themselves, but they can be satisfactordy combined with the more 
usual greens like spinach and kale, thus making the total amount of 
the dish much larger. 

The potency of vitamin A is gradually reduced by ordinary cook- 
ing processes. For this reason, methods of cooking greens and other 
foods containing this vitamin have been revolutionized of late. 
Cabbage, spinach, and similar foods should be cooked only long 
enough to make them tender and not enough to shrivel them. They 
should not bo cooked with meat, for the time of cooking should be 
determined by the vegetable itself and not by any added material. 

Vitamin 11 is the most widely distributed of all the vitamins. It 
is found in almost all foods with the exception of refined sugars and 
fats. It is more abundant in whole grain than in refined cereal 
products. The total absence of this vitamin causes a disease called 
beriberi, not known in this country. A deficiency results in impaired 
appetite and digestion. 

The fact that vitamin B is not found in most sweets and fats, and 
is less abundant in the refined flours usually used in preparing des- 
serts than in the whole-grain cereals may constitute one of the chief 
objections to overrich diets. Fat, sugar, and white flour are not in 
themselves harmful, but they have very high fuel values and if eaten 
too freely may crowd out other foocls needed for vitamin B. No 
particular dish or class of rich dishes or desserts is to be excluded 
or unreservedly condemned. In general, however, it is safer to select 
food materials in correct proportions and to let these determine the 
richness of meals, than to follow the opposite practice of deciding on 
the character of the meals to be served and letting these determine 
the food materials to be chosen. Good proportions among the vari- 
ous kinds of food materials — efficient protein foods, cereal foods, 
sweets, vegetables, and fruits — are given in another publication of the 
department.^ These are not to be taken as fixed rules but rather as 
guides. It is suggested in the publication referred to that fruits and 
vegetables be used in such quantities as to supply at least 20 per cent 
of the total calories and that fat and sugar not be allowed to supply 
over 30 per cent. If these proportions are followed it is almost neces- 
sary to adopt simple methods of preparing and serving fruits and 
vegetables. The effect of elaborate methods of cooking on propor- 
tions of food material is indicated by the fact that a 100-calorie por- 
tion of a creamed vegetable or of fruit shortcake or pie seldom sup- 
plies more than 20 calories of fruit or vegetable, the remaining 80 
calories being in the form of butter, sugar, or flour. An undue pro- 
portion of rich dishes makes it impossible to introduce the required 
quantity of fruits, vegetables, and other foods necessary to supply 
the necessary amount of vitamin B. 

Vitamin C is of special interest in connection with the subject of 
this chapter. It is far less widely distributed than are vitamins A 
and B and is found chiefly in fruits and vegetables. It is often called 
the antiscorbutic or antiscurvy vitamin because when it is wholly 
absent from the diet scurvy is almost sure to result. This dread dis- 
ease like ophthalmia and beriberi is practically unknown in this 
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country and in fact is not prevalent at present in any part of the 
world. Its tragic history is associated with the lives of sailors who 
in the past were obliged to pass long periods without fruits and veg- 
etables. It is now believed, however, as a result of animal experimen- 
tation, that bodily afflictions resembling scurvy, but not nearly so 
serious, can result from deficiency of vitamin C. Such afflictions in 
childhood may lead to imperfect development. Fortunately, this 
vitamin is found chiefly in foods of attractive texture such as lettuce 
and cress or those of very pronounced and pleasing flavors such as 
oranges, lemons, and tomatoes. These foods, because of their suc- 
culence and low fuel value, can be used in either large or small quan- 
tities. 

Every housekeeper knows ways of serving oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, and tomatoes in comparatively large quantities. Tomatoes are 
eaten raw, stewed, baked, fried, broiled, or scalloped and are made 
into sauces for use on meat, fish, boiled rice, and other dishes. 
Oranges are eaten as such or made into orange ice or jelly. It is 
well to keep in mind also, the ways in which these foods can be 
introduced into meals in small quantities so that the supply will be 
regular even if it is not large. There are few meat soups or stews or 
gravies that arc not improved by a little tomato juice. A little 
orange can be introduced by folding a sliced orange into an omelet 
or by means of an orange ‘‘trifle,” a dish consisting of custard and 
sliced orange in varying proportions. Orange juice can be served 
also as an ingredient of pudding sauces and cake fillings and icings. 

Lemon juice, like pickles and catsup, may be used as a condiment 
and seems to go especially well with fish. To get the benefit of the 
juice the lemons should be used in such a way that they can be con- 
veniently handled at the table. If they are used as an ornament or 
garnish they are likely to become greasy and therefore it is better 
to serve then on a separate dish and in such form that all their juice 
can be extracted and used. 

As yet no chemically quantitative method has been devised for 
measuring the vitamin content of foods, though progress is being 
made in this direction. In the absence of exact iniormation on this 
point it has been recommended by the Bureau of Home Economics 
that a certain percentage of the total fuel of the diet be regularly 
applied from those foods that are known to be particularly useful 
in supplying vitamins. 

It IS well in the case of adults to see that at least one-sixth, or 16 
per cent, of the total calories be selected from the foods that are 
rich in vitamin A — ^that is, milk, cream, butter, eggs, and green-leaf 
vegetables. 

Since vitamin B is very widely distributed, and not much affected 
^ heat, it is not so likely to be absent from the diet as either A or 
C. A good way to insure this vitamin is to keep the fats, the sugars, 
and other sweets and refined cereals within limits of approximately 
40 per cent of the total calories. 

Vitamin C, besides being less tvidely distributed than the vitamin 
A and B, is in most cases far more easily affected by heat. There is 
a conspicuous exception to this rule in the case of tomatoes.^ Cooked 
and even canned tomatoes are nearly as good a source of vitamin C 
as raw tomatoes. It is recommended in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
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nomics that from 1 to 2 per cent of the total calories of the diet be 
selected from foods especially rich in vitamin C. It is true that po- 
tatoes, if used in abundance, supply enough of this vitamin. The 
regular use, however, of such foods as tomato, lemon, and orange 
juices, and raw green-leaf vegetables may be considered a precau- 
tionary measure in view of the fact that the other articles of diet 
vary, cereals being sometimes used in place of potatoes. Since the 
value of vitamins is moi*e or less reduced by cooking processes, it 
follows that care should be exercised in preparing as well as in 
selecting foods. 

Saving Minerals and Vitamins 

When vegetables are cut into small pieces they cook quickly and 
require comparatively little water to cover them. In the Bureau of 
Home Economics the method known as ‘‘ panning ” has been devised. 
It consists in cutting vegetables into small pieces and cooking them 
in a flat pan on top of the stove with a minimum of water to which 
a little fat has been added to prevent the vegetables from sticking 
to the pan. When so cooked there is a tendency for the water to 
evaporate and it is often unnecessary to pour any of it off. If care- 
fully carried out, this process often makes it possible to add milk 
without making the cooked vegetables too moiwst. The finished 
product then contains all the minerals of the vegetables and also 
of the milk and is more valuable for vitamins than if the cooking had 
been longer continued. The perfecting of this general method as 
applied to particular vegetables calls for skill, but the results war- 
rant the expenditure of thought and care on the part of those who 
value vegetables and wish to make the most of their health-giving 
properties. 

Vegetable Meals 

The “vegetable plate,” which consists of three, four, or five dif- 
ferent vegetables served on a large plate having several compart- 
ments, has become popular in some restaurants and dining cars. It 
might occasionally be used in the home to replace the more common 
dinner of meat and vegetables. On the home table the vegetables 
would usually be served from separate dishes on ordinary plates but 
the points that should be observed if these vegetable meals are to 
be made popular are everj^where the same. The ordinary dinner of 
meat and vegetables provides as a matter of course a considerable 
variety of flavors and textures. Care must be taken that the vege- 
table meal provides the same variety of flavors and textures as the 
more usual meal of vegetables and meat. 

So far as flavor is concerned, a good combination is one mild 
flavored vegetable such as potatoes or Lima beans ; one vegetable of 
pronounced flavor like cauliflower, cabbage, or onions; and one 
which is either sour itself or which like spinach or beets is ordinarily 
served with vinegar. 

Variety in texture can be obtained by having one vegetable with 
a crisp crust like corn fritters or scalloped tomatoes with a layer of 
well-browned crumbs; a second vegetable served with white sauce, 
and a third simply cooked in* water," as peas or string beans are 
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usually cooked. A raw vegetable, such as celery or radishes, lends 
still further variety. 

The matter of protein must also be kept in mind. As a rule, one 
of the vegetables should either be beans or peas, which are compara- 
tively rich in protein, or one served witli some food rich in protein 
such as cauliflower or potatoes scalloped with cheese. Spinach with 
hard-boiled egg, or sweet corn pudding made with milk and eggs, 
would also answer this purjmse. The addition of white sauce to a 
vegetable also increases the amount of j^rotein. 

Food Value of Nuts 

Fat is by far the largest ingredient in most nuts, though there are 
important exceptions, such as chestnuts. Fat so far exceeds protein 
in the oily nuts, which include almonds, j^ecans, walnuts, hickory 
nuts, filberts, and others, that it is practically impossible for the 
average person under ordinary conditions of living to get sufficient 
protein from them without an excess of fat in the diet. Under most 
circumstances, it is better to consider nuts as sources of fat rather 
than of protein, and to use them interchangeably with other fatty 
foods such as butter, oils, and bacon. If instead of being recom- 
mended as sources of protein, nuts were classed as fatty foods, they 
would be brought into comparison with pure fats which supply no 
protein, minerals, or vitamins, and their advantages would be more 
apparent. Fat in the diet as a whole should not exceed protein by 
more than 50 per cent in order to suit the taste of most people. 
Almonds, whicli are one of the least fatty of the nuts, contain two 
and one-half times as much fat as protein, there being five or six 
times us much fat as protein in most other nuts. 

The uses of nuts may be grouped under three heads : 

1. As food accessories , — Nuts are often served either alone or with 
dried fruits as a second dessert, or in salted form between courses 
as appetizers. They are frequently added in small quantities to 
cakes, cookies, and salads. When so served they are seldom eaten in 
sufficient quantities to affect the mineral content of the food as a 
whole t© a significant degree. 

2, As emergency rations , — Nuts supply so much body fuel in so 
compact and so attractive a form that they are peculiarly well suited 
for the used of “hikers” or mountain climbers or others who are 
expending large amounts of energy and who wish to travel light. 
For such persons the large amount of fuel from fats and carbo- 
hydrates as compared with that from protein is not a disadvantage 
and the minerals in the nuts are a great advantage. A pound of 
,.oily nut meats supplies approximately 40 per cent of the protein 
needed by a man each day, 60 per cent of the phosphorus, and 30 
per cent of the calcium and iron. When provision is to be made 
for one or two meals, nuts and dried fruits as such, are often used. 
In case of long trips greater variety may be wanted, and under such 
circumstances canned steamed puddings or fruit cakes have in the 
experience of travelers in this and other countries proved very use- 
ful. In making such puddings nuts can be used to supply most of 
the fat and dried fruits the greater part of the sugar. This gives 
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the dish a far greater value from the standpoint of minerals than 
if enriched by pure fat and sweetened with sugar. 

Canned fruit and nut puddings are specially suited for the use of 
travelers in places where there is danger of contracting dysentery or 
other diseases carried by water or transmitted by insects, for, besides 
being palatable and concentrated, they have the advantage of being 
protected from contamination up to the moment in which they are 
to be eaten. 

3. As the chief fat in cakes and salads. — In places where nuts are 
raised and can be obtained at small cost it may be a means of econ- 
omy to use them in large quantities in place of other fat foods. A 
pound of shelled nuts of the oily kinds supplies about two-thirds of 
a pound, or cupfuls of fat. It is equal for shortening or enrich- 
ing purposes; therefore, to 1^/4 cupfuls of olive oil, or IV 2 cupfuls 
(three-fourths pound) of butter. In the Bureau of Horne Econom- 
ics, light cakes of the richness of ordinary cup cakes have been 
made with nuts as the only fat, no milk, butter, or egg yblks being 
used. Since nuts, even those of the same variety, differ in compo- 
sition, no set rules can lie given, but the following pi-opoi*tions may 
be taken as a guide: Shelled nuts (hickory, pecan, walnuts, filberts, 
or others), 8 ounces; flour, 3 cupfuls; salt, I level teaspoonful; soda, 
one-fourth level teaspoonful; baking powder, 4 teaspoonfuls; sugar, 
cupfuls; water, 1% cupfuls; whites of 4 eggs. The nuts should 
be put thi’ough a food chopper with part of the flour to absorb the 
oil which otherwise might oe lost. Except for this pi'ecaiition ther^e 
is nothing peculiar about the method^ of mixing. It may be neces- 
sary to increase the water or the flour a little, but that can be deter- 
mined by baking a small sample. It is well to bake such cakes in 
muffin tins for this gives a maximum of crust which is particularly 
palatable in cakes enriched by nut fat. 

Nuts, if finely chopped or reduced to the consistency of peanut 
butter, can be used in place of oil in salad dressings and in the place 
of butter in pudding sauces. In club sandwiches finely chopped 
nuts may be substituted for the bacon and oil. 

Summary 

There is only one nutrient — ^that is, efficient protein — of which 
fruits, vegetables, and nuts can not supply by far the greater part in 
the diet. Soy beans and peanuts are the only vegetable foods that 
can be thought of as supplying complete protein. 

For the purpose of supplying protein not classified as complete 
or efficient, vegetables are more useful than generally supposed. As 
a class vegetables have a slightly higher percentage of protein 
calories than cereals. 

In vegetables as a class the largest inOTedient is starch; in fruits, 
sugar; and in nuts, fat. For purposes 01 meal planning it is logical, 
therefore, to consider vegetables in connection with cereals, fruits 
with sweets, and nuts with such exceedingly fat foods as cream, 
chocolate, and bacon. 

Raising the proportion of fruits, vegetables and nuts to refined 
cereals, sugar and pure fats (other items being the same) tends to 
increase the bulk, minerals, and vitamins of the diet. 
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Bulk is always an advantage in the case of healthy people and 
more minerals than needed are not harmful. A margin of safety in 
the matter of alkaline reserve, minerals, and vitamins is assured 
by the liberal use of fruits and vegetables. 

Fruits and vegetables in variety and sufficient in quantity to sup- 
ply 20 per cent of the total calories are considered sufficient by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, providing the remainder of the diet 
is well proportioned. 

Calcium can be raised by the liberal use of dried beans, cauli- 
flower, Swiss' chard, oranges, and certain other fruits and vegetables. 
This is apparently necessary when milk supplies less than 6 or 7 
per cent of the total calories. 

Iron can be raised by Ihe liberal use of fruits in general and of 
green-leaf vegetables, particiilarlv spinach. Potatoes supply more 
iron than the same number of calories of any cereal. These points 
are of importance in the diet of children and of those adults who 
depend chiefly on milk and cheese for protein. 

Vegetables selected with reference to the need for minerals are 
almost sure to be adequate from the standpoint of vitamin A and 
B. Vitamin C is usually adequate in the diet of those who use 
potatoes liberally. It is most abundant in oranges, lemons, tomatoes, 
and raw green-leaf vegetables — foods that can be used in small 
quantities in such ways as to add attractiveness to the diet even 
when they are too expensive to be used freely. 

The importance of vegetables for the purpose of supplying 
vitamins and minerals has revolutionized methods of preparing and 
serving these foods. 

In the diet of hikers, mountain climbers, and others desiring con- 
centrated foods easy to carry, nuts are a valuable emergency food. 
They can be used as the only source of fat in cakes, salads, and many 
other dishes. Such uses are to be secommended in regions where 
nuts are raised and can be obtained at low cost. 

Statistics of production show that even if the waste occurring in 
the course of distribution, transportation, and preparation for the 
table were greatly reduced, the vegetables and fruits produced in 
this country would not be sufficient to supply the 20 per cent allow- 
ance recommended by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
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Relation of Climate and Weather to Fruit and Vegetable 

Production 

C LIMATE AND WEATHER are among the most important 
factors that influence fruit and vegetable production within 
the areas where topography and soil are favorable for these crops. 
Climate, or the normal average weather conditions for a given 
locality, is the fundamental factor that determines the general 
adaptability of a region for production, while the prevailing cur- 
rent weather is the important factor in influencing the varying con- 
ditions of growth and the yield from year to year. 

The principal cause of the relatively greater frost risk to fruits 
in unprotected orchards is the lack of control of the vegetative 
epochs in spring, the advancement of which, through premature 
development, often very greatly increases the danger of frost injury. 
In the case of vegetables that are subject to liarm from frost, 
))lanting can be delayed until the frost risk becomes small or is 
entirely eliminated, even though an unseasonably warm spell of 
weather early in spring may tempt one to begin seeding. 

Weather and Fruit 

The Frost Risk 

One of the principal weather risks of fruit growere in the United 
States is the occurrence of frost, particularly m spring. Most fi lit 
trees respond readily and rapidly to short periods of abnormal 
warmth m early spring, and, consequently, a spell of warm weather 
in that season may cause premature development of buds and 
blooms, in which case a later cold period may be destructive. Frost 
damage to fruit in the United States is relatively much greater than 
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to any other crop produced. The apple blooms comparatively late 
and is among the hardier of the tree fruits; consequently, it is less 
subject to frost damage than some others, but even in this case it has 
boon estimated that frost causes a loss of about 20 per cent, on the 
average, of the apple crop of the United States. 

Another weather danger to fruit trees is the occurence of glaze 
or ice storms in winter, when an accumulation of ice on the trees 
may cause much harm by breaking the branches. Widespread, 
serious damage from this cause, however, is rather infrequent, and 
is confined mostly to the northeastern portion of the country from 
the middle and upper Mississippi region eastward. 

Critical Temperatures 

The low temj^erature danger point for fruit blossoms, or for the 
fruit when setting, varies only slightly for different kinds, and 
ranges in most cases from 27 to 30° F., though in the case of plums 
it is generally about 31°, and in that of apricots about 32°. Well- 
developed fruit buds, with petals still closed but showing red, will 
withstand a somewhat lower temperature than after the blossoms 
appear. The weather immediately preceding a freeze may have 
an important bearing on the harm done, as wet blossoms, after a 
rain, are more susceptible to harm than when they are dry. Dam- 
age to the buds and blossoms is invariably greater when "the frost 
is preceded by warm weather. 

The heaviest frost damage to deciduous fruits in this country 
usually occurs in the early stages of growth, to the blossoms or 
fruit just set, whereas the principal loss to citrus, especially in 
California, and to the cranberry occurs when the fruit is nearing 
maturity. In the case of most deciduous fruits an injurious frost 
or freeze will cause much greater permanent damage after tlie fruit 
has set than during the bud or the blooming periods, and the later 
tlie frost after the setting of fruit the greater the danger. This is 
because the critical or dangerous temperature is usually somewhat 
higher after the fruit has set and, consequently, a given tempera- 
ture will cause greater damage. With the strawberry, however, 
blossoms are far more susceptible to frost injury than young fruits. 
Again, there is a range of several degrees between the temperature 
at which all the buds or blooms on a tree will be killed and that at 
which a goodly number will escape, owing to the more favorable 
location as to position or to different stages of development of indi- 
vidual buds. 

Undercooling of Buds 

The physical process which enables fruit buds to withstand a 
temperature considerably below freezing is undercooling of the 
capillary liquids within the bud; that is, a cooling below the freez- 
ing point of water without the actual formation of ice. If there 
be no solid material in water under certain conditions it may be 
cooled much below the freezing point without the formation of ice, 
but in such cases the introdiicton of a very small quantity of solid 
matter will result in instant freezing. Again, water in solution 
with other substances, such as salts, has a lower freezing point than 
pure iRT^ter. The liquid contained in the minute capillary tube^ of 
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fruit buds is of such nature and in such solution as to favor under- 
cooling, and will often remain for a considerable time with a tem- 
perature slightly below the freezing point of water, and finally 
warm up again without crystallization and without injury to the 
bud. 

Frost Risk is General 

Although in some parts of the country fruits are less liable to 
frost damage than in othei*s, there is no known section or locality 
in the United States, including citrus-growing regions, where they 
are entirely free from possible harm. ‘Killing frost has been ex- 
perienced in every locality of the United States for which weather 
records are available, except on a few of the Florida keys. 

There is no marked disadvantage in different latitudes of the 
United States in susceptibility of fruits to frost, as determined by 
earlincss or lateness of blooming in relation to the average date of 
the last killing frost in spring. This is true also, in general, with 
regard to difference in elevation, aside from local topographic in- 
fluences. The average difference in blooming is about four and one- 
half days for each degree of latitude, and the average lag from 
south to north in the last killing frost date in spring, disregarding 
marine and mountain influences, is about five days for each degree 
of latitude, except in the Southeast where it is about 10 days. 

The average retardation in blooming dates with increase in alti- 
tude is substantially one day for each 100 feet, llierefore, an in- 
crease in elevation of 1,000 feet is equivalent, in retarding the bloom- 
ing epoch, to a northward displacement on a plain surface of some 
150 miles. This is almost exactly offset with regard to the frost 
hazard, however, by a nearly similar retardation in the average 
date or the last killing frost in spring with increase in altitude. 
Frost records for 14 stations in Colorado cast of the divide, all 
under 5,000 feet and averaging 4,200 feet, show May 1 as the aver- 
age date of last killing frost in spring, whereas 7 stations over 8,000 
feet, averaging 9,200 feet, show June 15. Thus, there is a retardation 
in the average frost date of one day for each 110 feet of altitude. 
In northern New Mexico, 4 high-level stations with an average 
elevation of 8,700 feet show June 1 as the average date, whereas 
6 stations, averaging 5,500 feet, show April 30, an average of one day 
for 103 feet. Results miite similar to these are shown also in the 
southern Appalachian Mountains. Ten high-level stations in the 
mountains of western North Carolina, with an average elevation of 
2,600 feet, show April 27 as the average date of last killing frost, 
whereas a similar number in districts adjoining the mountains, 
having an average elevation of 690 feet, show April 9, a lag of one 
day for each 100 feet difference in elevation. These data show that 
elevation, in general, disregarding local topography, has but little 
influence on the frost risk, as the retardation in the frost date with 
increase in elevation keeps pace, approximately, with that of 
blooming. 

Local Topography of Much Importance 

The foregoing statements have reference to differences in general 
elevation, and do not hold in cases of local variation in topography. 
Great advantages are often to be had in selecting a location for an 
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orchard where the general land surface is uneven, especially where 
alternating moderate slopes and depressions obtain. In general, 
the lower ground, especially small, inclosed valleys, should be 
avoided. Such locations are much more liable to frost than higher 
or sloping OTound because of air drainage, whereby a mass of dense, 
cold air collects oyer the lower ground during clear, calm nights. 
AVhere irrigation is necessary, however, such selections can not 
always be made, because of the difficulty in supplying water. Slopes 
too steep for ])roper orchard care should be avoided. The differ- 
ence in suscejjtibili^ to frost on slopes anti bottom lands is often 
very pronounced. It fretpiently happens that trees on the higher 
ground of an orchard escape, while those on the lowlands are frosted, 
in fact, the danger line is .sometimes so sharply drawn that the 
blossoms on the lower branches of individual trees are killed, while 
those on the iijjper branches are unharmed. In cranberry fields the 
boundary between frost injury and no injury may be determined 
within a few inches in elevation. 

The importance of taking into account the local topographic in- 
fluence in selecting an orchard site is shown by some recent results 
obtained by the Weather Bureau in temperature surveys of impor- 
tant fruit districts in southern California. Typical of these may be 
mentioned the following: Among some 40 stations established m a 
certain district, two were located about one-third mile apart ; one at 
an elevation of 1,975 feet on sloping ground, and the other on lower 
land of 825 feet elevation. On the morning of January 6. 1924, a 
minimum temperature of 26.1° F. was recorded at the lower point, 
and 48.1° was the lowest reached at the higher station, a difference 
of 23° in temperature at points only a few hundred yards apart. 
For 42 critical nights, the average difference in the minimum tem- 
perature at these two stations was 15°. This experiment clearly 
showed why the higher location was practically immune from dan- 
gerous frosts, while an orchard in the lower was so unsuccessful that 
it had to be abandoned. Figure 7 shows the possible effect of air 
drainage on the temperature during a calm, clear night at different 
elevations on a steep slope, at the base of which a minimum of 24° F. 
was reached, whereas at 225 feet above the base it did not go so low 
as 50°. Wind has a decided influence upon air drainage and in some 
cases has been known completely to reverse temperature conditions 
of high and low altitudes. This condition is the exception rather 
than the rule however. Unfortunately, many orchards m this coun- 
try have been planted with little regard to these matters, and to 
this may be attributed, in a considerable measure, the large frost 
damage from time to time. 

Relation of Fruit Blooming and Last' Killing Frost Dates 

Killing frosts are so likely to occur in most sections during the 
blossoming period of fruits, that, at the best, the margin of safety 
is narrow. Both the date of the last killing frost and tne blosso ming 
period of fruits vary in time of occurrence from year to year, som^ 
times the last freeze occurring before the bloom and sometimes after. 
The very coinplete phenological record kept for many years by the 
late Thomas Mikesell, of Wauseon, Ohio, simultaneously with me- 
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terological records, shows that the average date of full bloom of the 
Tompkins King apple during a period of 26 years was May 11, and 
the average date of the last freeze May 6; this gives an advantage 
in the apple’s favor of only five days, while in 40 per cent of the 
years the temperature dropped to freezing or lower after the apples 
were in full bloom. The Bartlett pear was in full bloom, on the 
average, by May 7 ; Late Crawford peach by May 3, and plums and 
early cherries by May 4. When these dates are considered in connec- 
tion with the average date of the last freeze (May 6), the importance 
of avoiding, as far as possible, locations subject to frost in selecting 
orchard sites is forcibly emphasized. 


Temperatures at base Station and 
AT VARIOUS elevations 



Fk;. 7. — Continunuce recordN of the temperature from 4 p. m. to 9 a. m. at the base and 
at different heights above the base of a steep hillside, showing the great differences in 
temperature that sometimes develop on a clear, still night. Although the temperature 
at the liaso was low enough to cause considerable damage to fruit, the low’est tempera- 
ture 225 feet above on the slope was only 51® F. Note that the duration of the lowest 
temperature was much shorter on the hillside than at the base. Although this repre- 
sents a rather extreme case of temperature inversion, it illustrates the importance of 
local topography In selecting orchard sites 

Relation of Spring Temperatures to Blooming 

There is a close relation between the temperature in early spring 
and the earliness or lateness of the blooming of fruit. Warm 
weather at this season hastens the appearance of bloom, but does 
not have the same relation to the earliness or lateness of the last 
freeze. The Wauseon records show that the most important period 
in the development of fruit buds and bloom, from the standpoint of 
temperature in relation to apples, includes the latter part of March 
and the month of April. A correlation between ^ the temperature 
and time of blooming shows only a slight relation for January 
and none for February. March, as a wnole, gives a fairly good 
correlation, whereas the temperature for April shows closer rela- 
tion. The most important period is shown to be the interval from 
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March 21 to April 30. When successive 10-day periods are con- 
sidered, that from April 11 to 20, inclusive, shows the closest rela- 
tion. Figure 8 shows graphically the relation between the departure 
of the temperature from normal for the period March 21 to April 
30, and the departure in days fi'om the average date of apple 
blooming at Waiiseon. The graph covers the period from 1883 to 
1912, except tlie years 1900 to 1903, inclusive, tor which no record 
of blooming dates is available. 

Favorable Fruit Climates 

In general, the most favorable climate for deciduous fruit is one 
with a continuance of cool weather into late spring, which tends to 
letard the development of buds until danger f»()m frost is past; 
comparatively clear and not too hot summer weather, winch favors 
the development of good color and flavor; a prolonged, cool fall 

fiCLATION OF TEMPERATURE FROM MARCH 21 TO APRIL 30 
TO TIME OF APPLE BLOOMING. WAUSEON. OHIO 
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Fio. 8. — Thp relation of the temijernture between March 21 and April HO to tlw' date of 
apple blooming at Wauseon, Ohio, covering a period of 2G years. The correlation be- 
tween the temperature and the earlinesa or lateness of apple- blooming for tlie i)eriod 
indicated is greater than for any other period during the winter and early spring 
months. When the weather was cool dui'ng this time apples bloomed comparatively 
late, and when it was warm early blooming is indicated 

without early, hard freezes, which favors maturity and the ripening 
of the wood; and freedom from extreme cold in winter to avoid 
winter killing. In middle or higher latitudes, the lee shores of 
lakes and other large bodies of water stand out as prominent fruit- 
producing sections because these ideal conditions are more nearly 
realized in such localities. 

Weather and Nuts 

Nuts, as with the fleshy fruits, have rather definite climatic require- 
ments but owing to their wide range of species there are those 
suited to practically all climatic conditions. At present the princi- 
pal commercial nut crops, including p^ans, Persian (English) wal- 
nuts, and almonds are grown commercially only in the warmer parts 
of the United States. The more hardy nuts, including filberts, chest- 
nuts, black walnuts, and others, are adapted to the colder sections, 
thus extending the range of nut crops to all parts of the country. 
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The Persian walnut is the most restricted of all in its climatic range 
and its culture is limited mainly to California. The greatest hazard 
in the production of Persian walnuts is frost injury to the immature 
growth in the fall. Forced maturity of the trees through restricted 
water supply seems to be the best method of safeguarding the wal- 
nuts against fall frost injury. Pecans and almonds arc more hardy. 
Pecans are especially adapted for culture throughout the territory 
south of Virginia and southern Indiana, westward to central Texas. 
Almonds are practically as hardy as the peach but their commercial 
production is largely limited to the Pacific coast region where the 
climatic conditions are especially adapted to their production. 

Weather and Vegetables 

Vegetables are subject to the same general climatic and weather 
limitations as are fruits and nuts. As ordinarily grown 'most of 
the vegetables are annuals an$i their period of growth comes within 
the normal summer season, but in most instances the geographic 
limitations of production and the season most favorable for growth 
are definitely determined by temjDerature and moisture conditions. 
The majority of our vegetables have a rather definite maximum and 
minimum temperature range within which they will grow. This 
limitation in temperature r^uirement finds its natural expression 
in the geographical distribution of the crop, the northern limit being 
determined by reduced temperature and snort growing season while 
the southern limit is determined by an excess of heat. Certain crops 
like Lima beans have both a northern and a southern limit and are 
grown to advantage only in the intermediate zone. Other short- 
season crops like lettuce are adapted to the northern regions during 
the short summer season, to the intermediate sections during the 
spring and fall, and to the southern sections in the winter. In all 
cases rainfall or irrigation bears an important relationship to tem- 
perature in determining the geographical distribution of any vege- 
table crop or group of crops. 

Vegetables in their relation to tem 2 )erature influence on growth 
may be divided into three general groups: (1) Those which require 
a relatively large amount of heat and a long growing season; (2) 
those which do best under intermediate temi^eratiire and seasonal 
conditions; and (3) those adapted to regions where the growing 
season is comparatively cool and short, or that grow best in warm 
climates during the colder part of the year. In the adaptation of 
vegetables to climatic conditions the term “ hardy ” is applied to 
those crops which are able to withstand ordinary frost without 
serious injury, and the term tender ” to those which are especially 
subject to injury by frost. 

Average dates of the last killing frost in the spring and the first 
killing frost in the fall have an important bearing upon the planting 
dates for all early and late vegetables. Owing to the wide difference 
in the temperature requirement for the germination and early 
growth of several of the more hardy vegetables, these may be 
planted considerably in advance of the average date for the last 
killing frost in spring. The usual best dates for spring planting 
have a definite relation to the average date of the last killing frost 
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Fio. 9. — A zone map of the United States, based on the average dales of the Jatest killinj; 

frost in spring 

but must be determined for each locality. The best dates for plant- 
ing fall crops must be computed from the avera^^e date for the 
earliest killing frost in the tall. Fij?ure 9 shows for the different 
sections of the country east of the Kocky Mountains the averafj;o 
dates of the latest killing frost in spring, Figure 10 of the first kill- 
ing frost in fall. Owing to differcni^es in temperature due to abrupt 
changes in elevation, th^e charts do not cover the region from the 
Rocky Mountains westward. 



Fio. 10. — A swne map of the United States, based on the average date of the first killing 

frost In autumn ^ Aujing 
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The dates shown on the charts extend from the first half of Feb- 
ruary in the southera portions of the country, to the first half of 
May in the more northern sections. Although these dates are con- 
sidered to be the best for an average year, general weather conditions 
vary from year to year making earlier or later planting desirable 
according to the particular season. 

The Growing Season 

The annual period of plant growth in countries situated in middle 
latitudes, such as the United States, is limited by the occurrence of 
low temperatures. There are two important phenomena that may be 
considered as constituting central or basic i^oints of reckoning. These 
are the vegetative tenii^erature and the occurrence of killing frost. 



Fig. 11. — The vegetative period Is usually considered to be the interval between the 
time the normal daily temperature rises to 43” F. in spring and that in fall when 
it goes l)elow 43”. This represents the potential growing season for most crops, 
but this is often mnteriallv shortened by the occurrence of late spring or early fall 
frost. The above chart shows the average annual number of days with the mean 
touiperatuiv 43” or higher 


The first defines the potential period of plant growth, which is de- 
termined hy the date in spring when tne temperature rises suffi- 
ciently high to render active the protoplasmic content of vegetative 
cells, thereby inducing growth, and the date in autumn when it falls 
below this point and growth ceases. It is usually considered that 
the vegetative season for most plants comprises the period between 
the time when the normal daily temperature rises to 42.8"^ F. in spring 
and the date it falls below that point in fall (fig. 11). By reason of 
difference in topography, variations in marine influence, and the wide 
latitudinal scope of the United States, the length of the frost-free sea- 
son vai’ies greatly in different sections. A little less than 10 per cent 
of the area comprising the elevated western districts has a growing 
season, reckoned from the average date of the last killing frost in 
spring to the first in fall, less than three months in length. Nearly 
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three- fourths has less than six months and about 10 per cent has 
more than eight months. The frost-free period includes the interim 
between the date of the last killing frost in spring and the first in 
fall. 

The limitation of plant growth by frost is different from that due 
to lack of heat energy sufficient to induce growth in sj:)ring or to 
bring a growing plant to maturity in fall. The frost limitation re- 
sults from the definite and abrupt destruction of growing plant tis- 
sues, and consequently can be operative only after the vegetative 
period has been established in spring or before it ceases in fall. The 
frost-free period is shorter than the vegetative period and any frost 
protection methods to prevent the destruction of immature vegeta- 
tion in fall is simply an effort to artificially prolong the former, for 
the particular plant, so that advantage may be taken of the remain- 
ing vegetative period to bring the plant to maturity (fig. 12). 



Pio. 32. — The froj^-free period is ix'presented by the average number of dav« be- 
tween the last killing frost in spring and the first in fall. This represents the 
length of the growing season for plants subject to frost injury, and la shorter than 
the vegetative or potential growth i>eriod. The chart shows the average number 
of days by which the. vegetative period for tender crops is shortened through kill- 
ing frost, or the number of days the average frost-free period is shorter than the 
vegetative iK*riod 


Figure 11 shows for different parts of the United States the aver- 
age annual number of days with the normal daily temperature 4‘2.8° 
F. or higher, representing the length of the vegetative period, and 
Figure 12 shows the number of days the average frost-free 
period is shorter than the average vegetative period. In the North, 
especially in the region of the Great Lakes, the average frost dates 
agree closely with the vegetative temperature dates and consequently 
the potential growing season is not markedly shortened by the oc- 
currence of frost. In the South, however, the vegetative period is 
much longer than the frost-free period and consequently hardy 
truck has a much longer growing season than has vegetation sus- 
ceptible to frost damage. It follows, also, that frost protection can 
be much more profitably practiced in the South than in the North. 
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The Occurrence of Frost 

fipring frost , — It is important that the frost situation, which 
varies geatly in different sections of the country, be carefully studied 
in connection with fruit and trucking operations, particularly in 
spring planting of truck and garden crops. Under ordinary condi- 
tions fairly great frost risks can be taken in early planting tor some 
crops where high prices are usually realized for the early marketed 
products, but large S(^ale risks are not, as a rule, advisable. 

Killing frost does not occur on the average along the south Atlantic 
coast from central South Carolina southward, and in the southern 
portions of the Gulf States after March 1. To the northward, the 
average date becomes progressively later to after June 1 in limited 
areas in the extreme northern portion of the country and also in the 
higher altitudes of the West. From the Rocky Mountains west- 
ward, owing to diversity of topography, there are wide variations 
in the frost dates and consequently no general statement can be 
made applicable to this region. The average spring dates range 
from before April 1 along the central and southern California coast 
to after June 1 in the higher elevations of the plateau and Rocky 
Mountain districts. Killing frost maj’^ be expected on the average 
in half the years as late as the average date of occurrence. That is, 
in the long run, the time of occurrence in half the years is earlier 
than the average date and in the other half later than the average.^ 

Fall frost , — In the fall, killing frost may be expected in an average 
year by September 20 along most of the northern border of the 
country, including practically the whole of North Dakota, Montana, 
and the western portions of South Dakota and Nebraska, whereas in 
some of the higher localities of the West the average date is before 
September 1. Southward from the northern border States the dates 
become progressively later until in the immediate Gulf coast region 
killing frost does not occur as a rule until near the close of Novem- 
ber, and in much of Florida and the west Gulf section not until after 
the 1st of December, 

Geographical Distribution of the Gomniercial Fruit Industry 

The Climatic Factor 

Although fruit growing in its numerous aspects is widely dis- 
tributed throughout practically the entire country, the commercial 
development of the industry is rather definitely restricted to par- 
ticular regions or sections. Several factors operate to determine 
these regions. It is not a matter of chance, and often not of choice, 
except as the latter may be guided by certain basic principles. Soma 
of the determining factors are natural conditions; others are eco- 
nomic. Of the natural conditions the climate is perhaps the most 
important. It is inexorable. The economic factors, tliough per- 
haps as effectively restrictive as the climate in the financial success 
of an orchard, are. more subject to the control of man. 

The climate in its relation to the geography of fruit growing is 
complex, but its most determinative element is temperature. Rain- 

1 Information as to the time of occurrence of frost for any locality may be had by 
application to the nearest Weather Bureau station. 
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fall, or the availability of water otherwise, is second only to the 
temperature factor. Both are influenced by topography and eleva- 
tion. The soil factor has important relationships but they have to 
do with local conditions and with particular sites rather than with 
the broader aspects of the geographical distribution of fruit growing. 

T' emperatwre, — ^l^he temperature factor is everywhere operative. 
The northern extension ot fruit growing is limited by the occur- 
rence of minimum temperatures that are either so low as to prevent 
the functioning of the plants or of such severity as to injure them 
more or less seriously. The southern extension of fruits in many 
cases is likewise limited by temperature but operating very differ- 
ently from its manner of influence northward. 

Furthermore, it should be understood that it is the temperature 
extremes that limit the geographical distribution of fruit growing 
rather than the average or mean temperatures, although the total 
heat during any given period may be a very important factor. This 
is the case especially with respect to the limitations noi*thward. 
Southward, the mean temeprature is somewhat more of a factor 
though the seasonal distribution is a large element in the results. 
However, the mean or average temperature of a place is purely 
theoretical so far as it concerns any actual readings of a thermom- 
eter. If the reading ever actually represents the mean of a place, 
it is purely incidental. In consequence, two places widely separated 
might have the same mean temperature, but that of itself would tell 
little or nothing as to the fruits that could be grown in the two 
places. For instance, in one of the places the extremes in tempera- 
ture might not vary widely from tlie mean. In other words, the 
temperature there is very equable. In the other place with the 
same mean, the extremes may vary widely, and in the direction 
of the cold endurance of plants the minimum temperatures are the 
restricting influence. Even if destructively low temperatures occur 
but seldom they may as effectively debar the profitable commercial 
production of iruit as where they occur frequently. 

These observations are W no means theoretical possibilities. Ex- 
amples are not lacking. For instance, the history of omnge grow- 
ing in Florida furnishes a striking illustration of the forcing south- 
ward of an entire fruit industry as a result of the occurrence of 
destructively low temperatures. Although the pi-esent area of im- 
portant commercial growing of citrus fruits in Florida is not im- 
mune to frost injury, the industry has been pushed southward by 
destructive freezes in past years to the sections that are reasonably 
safe, except for the possible occurrence at some future time of tem- 
peratures without precedent in severity. On the other hand, ex- 
tending southward, citrus growing finds no limits from the tempera- 
ture factor other than those resulting from high altitudes until 
the South Temperate Zone is approached. 

Again, the apricot fiirnishes a striking example of a fruit com- 
mercially restricted in its geographical distribution by another ex- 
pression of the temperature factor, which in turn is closely cor- 
related with the early blossoming habit of the apricot tree, lie- 
cause of the latter characteristic, the blossoms are much subject to 
injury from frosts, except in favored localities mainly in California, 
even though the tree may thrive in regions widely separated. 
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In like manner, peach growing has shifted considerably in the 
past because the crops in some regions have proved too uncertain 
on account of the danger of destructive frosts during the blossom- 
ing period, even though the trees might thrive. 

Again, the northern limits of peach growing are determined mainly 
by the temperature factor as expressed in minima that are too low 
either for tne fruit buds, the trees, or both, to withstand. The same 
is true of the apple as well as other hardy fruits such as pears, 
cherries, grapes, plums, and others, though with most of these fruits 
there is a wiae range in varietal adaptability, some being more hardy 
that others. 

Hence, some varities of fruits may be grown successfully in regions 
where others of the same kind would fail because of the severity of 
the temperature. 

The operation of the temperature factor in the southern extension 
of deciduous tree fruits expresses itself in various ways and very 
differently from what it does in regard to citrus and other sub- 
tropical and tropical fruits. The latter are evergreen in their habit 
of growth. That is, by nature they remain continuously in a state 
of more or less active growth, never becoming perfectly dormant and 
always remaining in full leaf. Deciduous fruits, on the other hand, 
those which normally shed their leaves annually — apples, peaches, 
pears, raspberries, currants, and the like — must have a period of rest 
and dormancy every year in order ot thrive and function normally. 
This period of dormancy is brought about by the lowering of tKe 
temperature as the season advances and finally the coming of late 
fall and winter when the temperature is so low as to inhibit the 
active functioning of the trees and other plants. 

Trees adapted to such a climate do not thrive when planted where 
the temperature remains thixiughout the year so warm as not to 
induce tne required rest period represented by complete dormancy. 
It is possible, perhaps even probable, that the shortening of the 
daily period of sunlight in the advancing season may be a factor in 
plants becoming dormant, but this relationship introduces quite 
another consideration in the behavior of plants in general. 

As one result, in the nature of things, there is a decreasing num- 
ber of apple varieties that are adapted to the southern limits of 
apple culture, until, as in the Gulf coast region, in the Coastal Plain 
region of the south Atlantic States, and other extreme southern 
sections of low elevation, the apple practically is not to be found 

The desirability of locations near large bodies of water for fruit 
growing is everywhere recognized. The advantages are mainly 
favorable temperature conditions as influenced by the water. Dur- 
ing the summer the water absorbs heat. As the cool autumn season 
approaches with its accompanying frosts and freezes, the tendency 
is for the water to become the same temperature as the air, in this 
process radiating heat into the air. From a large body of wuter 
this is sufficient to produce an appreciable ameliorating effect on 
the temperature of the adjacent land areas, thus retarding the occur- 
rence of frosts. Where tender fruits, as the grape, are involved, 
the delaying of a killing frost for even a few days may mean the 
difference between the crop maturing well and being largely a loss 
because of immaturity. 
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Again, the water becomes cold during the winter. As spring 
approaches and the air becomes warm, a body of water tends to 
become the same temperature of the air as in the autumn, but with 
this difference, that in the spring it serves as an immence refrigerator 
and prevents the air of the surrounding land areas from warming 
up as rapidly as it would otherwise do. This obviously retards the 
development of vegetation and delays the blossoming of fruit trees 
growing within the area of influence. The occurrence of serious 
frosts during the blossoming period of fruit trees is always much 
feared by fruit growers. livery day of delay, therefore, in the 
blossoming of the trees gives reassurance to the iruit grower because 
of the decreasing danger of killing frosts after the fruit buds open. 
The concentration of fruit growing along the lake shores in western 
New York, northern Ohio, on the opposite shores in southern On- 
tario, in western Michigan, and elsewhere, is thus explained. More- 
over, land on the leeward side of a lake is more favorably located 
for fruit growing than that on the other side. This is seen in 
western Michigan in contrast to corresponding locations on the 
Wisconsin side of Lake Michigan. The winter winds reach the 
lake shore of Wisconsin after passing over land areas, but the same 
winds pass over the waters of the lake before they strike the Michigan 
shore. In so doing, they are greatly modified. Hence, peaches 
may be grown successfully in the Michigan fruit belt all along the 
lake shore, whereas in the corresponding portion of Wisconsin the 
winter temperatures are too low for peach growing. 

Temperature determines more definitely tnan any otner factor the 
northern extension of peach culture, as already stated, as well as 
that of other common and relatively tender^ deciduous fruits such 
as sweet cherries, grapes, and others. Wherever the winter extremes 
are too severe for the trees, plants, or fruit buds to endure, there the 
northern limits of culture become established, until perhaps, more 
hardy varieties are developed. Then the range may be pushed far- 
ther north in accordance with the hardiness of the newly developed 
variety. Various other aspects of the temperature as a factor in the 
geoCTaphy of fruit growing might be cited, but enough has been 
said to indicate the very potent character of this element of 
enviroment. 

Latitude^ elevation^ and topography. — Compensating influences 
due to elevation may become operative in considering latitude and 
topography in relation to fruit growing. For example, in the south- 
ern extension of the Appalachian Mountains into northern Georgia 
and northern Alabama the conditions due to the higher elevations 
are favorable for apple growing, though in the same latitude in 
the Coastal Plain apples are so poorly adapted as to occur only to 
a very limited extent and in many localities not at all. Likewise, 
in the higher elevations west of the Mississippi River similar con- 
ditions prevail. In certain parts of northern Texas, New Mexico, 
and other sections apple culture has been established more or less 
gradually at latitudes farther south than at the lower levels of the 
Southeastern States. In California, citrus and other subtropical 
fruits are grown extensively within a few miles of large deciduous 
fruit interests, the latter occurring at the higher elevations and the 
subtropical fruits in the warm valleys. 
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A/[i:ain, elevation becomes restrictive in the p^eo^^raphical distribu- 
tion of fruits when it is excessively hip;h. In the Rocky Mountain 
sections prajcticallv no apple |:)jrowing exists at elevations in excess 
of 7,000 or 7,500 feet, and in the Appalachian Mountain sections of 



Fig. IJi. — Apple trees In the background in an elevated part of the orchard In full 

bloom on April 0 


the East peaches are not found very far up the slopes of the various 
mountain ridges. 

It should be observed in this connection, however, that the eleva- 
tion factor, like tliat of latitude, is essentially a climatic factor — 



Fig. 14. — The same orchard ns shown in Figure 13 one week later (April 13). The 
trees in the background have nearly passed the blossoming period. MeanwMie 
those in the hollow this side of the hill have come Into full bloom, illustrating 
the Influence on time of blossoming of the drainage of the cold air to the lower 
level 

mainly temperature. The reason apples do^ not succeed above a 
rather definite elevation in the Rocky Mountain section is because of 
insufficient heat, the frequent occurrence of destructive frosts and the 
shortness of the growing season. The limitations are more quickly 
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reached in the case of tender fruits sucli as the peach and they are 
operative at the lower elevations of the Appalachian regions as (com- 
pared with the Rocky Mountains. 

Relative elevation (not the a(,‘tual elevation above sea level) is one 
of the fundamentally important factors in selecting sites for fruit 
growing. As in the foregoing aspects, it con(^erns the temperature 
factor. It is universally recognized that cold air settles to the l(>wer 
levels. This is referred to as air drainage.” The results of at- 
mospheric drainage, relative elevation, and the stratification of the 
air at different temperatures are shown in Figures 18 to 16. The 
application of this principle is discussed in detail on page 154. 

Moreover, the soil of the higher sites is likely to be better drained 
than the lower land because of the fact that soil moisture, like cold 
air, seeks the lower levels. 





Pi«. 15. — A peach orchard on the side of a mountain. The photoj'rnph was taken 
on an early spring morning when the atmosphere was very still, but the smoke 
from tlie nurnlng stump imows an unmistakable drift toward the lower level, 
thus visualizing air drainage 

It follows, therefore, that sections or regions having a broken or a 
more or less mountainous topograph v are likely to possess certain 
natural advantages over a flat or low-lying region for fruit growing. 

Moisture. — Rainfall, or its expression in adetiuate water for irri- 
gation, is another deciding factor in the geographical distribution of 
fruit growing. The force of this influence is not much apparent in 
the humid portions of the country, but it is much in evidence in the 
semiarid regions where the natural precipitation is insufficient to 
maintain fruits and where dependence must be placed on irrigation 
as a means of moisture supply. ^ 

The comparative absence of important fruit interests in the Great 
Plains area and the development of commercial production in many 
of the irrigated valleys of the intermountain and Pacific States mark 
the application of this principle. 
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Soil . — The soil factor, although important and in some instances 
influential in determining tiie geographical distribution of fruit pro- 
duction, is more often a deciding feature in the choice of a location 
or site than in the broader aspects of fruit geography. An example, 
however, of the latter is the development of an important regional 
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o. 16.— The Btratlflcatlon of air In ««««?*, tSi tlw 

ahows an oranae tree drle^OTi the tilee^after It was killed 

was in. a atratum air surrounding the central section 
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to any other single agency. In many other regions the occurrence of 
both favorable climatic and soil conditions has had a conspicuous 
inlliience. In the absence of either condition, little would have been 
accomplished. 



Fio. 17. — Soils of good depth with deep, friable subsoil are essential to Kood orchard 
sites. Many orchards have been planted on shallow soil underlaid by a ledse, ns 
shown In this pictu|re. The trees may thrive for a time but are practically certain 
sooner or later to die, either from excessive moisture or as a result of extreme 
drought 

Thoujrh the general situation with respect to the soil factor is as 
stated, two aspects stand out with such prominence as to merit 
specihc mention. These are perfect drainage and a deep, friable 
subsoil. Many orchards have failed utterly because the roots of the 
trees were submerged in water for too long periods or the soil was 
soggy and sour because of poor drainage. Many other orchards have 
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Fir.. 18. — Acronpe of apple trees of beaiing age. The wide distribution and dia* 
trlcts of concentrated planting are ck»arly shown. The relative ab.senco of 
apple tree.s In the (lulf coast region, the Great I*lnins area, and the nonirrigated 
districts in the Intermoiiutnin and Pacific Stales is also to be noted 


failed because of unfavorable subsoil conditions even when the sur- 
face conditions seemed well suited to fruit growing. A condition 
frequently prevailing is that shown in Figure 17 where the shallow 
surface soil is underlaid by a ledge. A very loose, gravelly subsoil 
is but little better and for substantially the same reasons — plant food 
and soil moisture conditions. There is this difference, however, that 
a loose gravel subsoil is rarely, if ever, poorly drained, while a 
shallow soil over a ledge may be too wet at times as well as being 
without capacity to hold moisture during drought. Figures 18 to 
23 show the geographical distribution on the basis of the fourteenth 
census of the acreage of bearing and nonbearing apple trees, the pro- 
duction of apples in 1919, and the acreage of pear, peach, and plum 
and prune trees. 
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Pia. 20. — In a normal crop year tlip distribution of production, Including centers 
of concentration, naturally conforms closely to the distribution of apide trees 
of bearing age. Comi>aro with Figure 18 


Economic Factors in the Development of the Fruit Industry 

The successful development of a fiiiit industry in any 
requires much more than the occurrence there of favorable climatic 
and soil conditions. With these two factoi*s favorable, the produc- 
tion of abundant crops of high-^radc fruit mi^ht be possible and at 
the same time the enterprise might fail financially. Various e(*onoinic 
factors are not less essential than good soil and climate. These differ 
somewhat with the kind of fruit to be grown. 

The relation of a region to markets must be considered. Trans- 
portation is vital. Formerly an orchard that was more than 4 or 5 



Fia. 21, — Distribution of pear growing throughout the country. The data here 
presented include trees both of bearing and nonbearing age. The rather scattered 
distribution of the industry is indicated wltli only limited concentration in a few 
relatively small areas, as in the Hudson River Valley and along Lake Brie in 
New York, In southwestern Michigan, in central California^ and to a lesser 
extent in ^egon and Washington 
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Fig. 22. — Distribution of ijeach growing throughout the country. The data here 
presented Include trees both of bearing and nonbenriug age. The ci^nters of 
largest concentration are In central Georgia, along Lake Erie in New York, and 
in California 

miles from a shipping station was under a serious handicap. The 
development of the motor truck and good roads has greatly modified, 
though not eliminated, this handicap. Large quantities of fruit are 
now delivered by auto truck over distances of 20 and 'M) miles where 



Fig. 23. — Distribution of plum and prune growing throughout the country. The 
data here presented include trees both of bearing and nonbearing age. The very 
wide distribution, but at the same time its limited character, are here indicated. 
The only centers of important concentration are in California and Oregon, who. • 
a considerable proportion of the acreage Indicated consists of prunes. In 1919 
nearly half of the acreage of plum and prune trees in the entire country w'ere in 
California, and, as shown, the industry is rather highly concentrated in a com- 
paratively small area in that State, the areas including Santa Clara. Sonoma. 
Placer, Napa, and Solano Counties. In Oregon the concentration of planting 
is mainly In Marion, Polk, and Yamhill Counties. A small center occciirs in 
Clarke County, Wash. l*ractlcally no prunes are grown east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The plums grown in the middle latitudes and the South, as well as 
the upper Mississippi Valley region, consist mainly of native varieties, with some 
of the Japanese varieties, rather widely distributed 
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the roads are ^ood. In some cases innch greater distances arc trav- 
ersed more or less regularly in delivering fruit to markets, transpor- 
tation by truck being substituted for railroad service. There are 
many regions in which fruit is not produced as a money crop but 
where the natural conditions are as favorable in every particular as 
in other regions that have become famous for fruit production. The 
only material difference lies in their accessibility to markets. Lack of 
suitable transportation facilities acts as an impassible barrier to com- 
mercial fruit production in many otherwise suitable regions. 

Important fruit industries have developed along the line of some 
railroad following its completion through a potentially good fruit 
region. In other cases orchards have been planted in anticipation of 
the early construction of a projected railroad which never material- 
ized. Lack of access to markets rendered these orchards of small 
commercial value. Good fruit sections supplied with both water and 
rail transportation have great advantages in marketing the crop, in 
obtaining orchard supplies, and in other ways. However, where good 
automobile roads exist and the orchards arc within reasonable truck- 
ing distance of markets the shipping problem is perliai^s as much 
simplified and comes as much within the control of the grower as 
under any system that has yet been devised. 

Another factor in the success of many fruit growing enterprises 
is the time the crop ripens in any location in relation to the time of 
ripening of the same kind of crop in other sections. This is 
especially true in the case of a highly perishable fruit which in any 
one region has a rather short season. The strawberry illustrates this 
feature in a striking manner. It is not an accident that the commer- 
cial strawberry growing regions of the Atlantic seaboard are located 
in Florida, eastern North Carolina, the Norfolk section of Virginia, 
and in rather definite order northward in Delaware, New Jeisey, 
and other northern sections. The sequence in which the fruit ripens 
and reaches the markets is virtually the deciding factor with respect 
to these locations. In Florida, strawberries are grown under climatic 
conditions peculiar to the region and ripen over a long period, de- 
pending largely on when the plants are set. The fruit from this 
section supplies the demand until strawberries are ready to ship 
from eastern North Carolina. By that time infhe spring the demand 
begins to increase and comparatively heavy shipments are requireci 
to supply the northern markets. To a large extent shipments cease 
in the North Carolina area when the Norfolk crop begins to move. 
For a short time the fruit from that section meets little competition, 
then that from the more northern points comes in season, and ship- 
ments from the more southern points cease. 

A similar condition prevails with respect to different peach 
regions. The yariety factor enters into the peach industry more 
largely than in almost any other kind of deciduous fruit because the 
production so largely consists of a single variety — the Elberta. The 
season of large peach shipments begins with some of the varieties 
which ripen in advance of the Elberta in central Georgia. Then fol- 
lows the Elberta, which closes the peach season in that section. 
There is small chance in the market for the earlier varieties from 
the northern peach sections while the Elberta is moving from a more 
southern section. In like manner, as the Elberta ripens in sequence 
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progressively northward in the various peach districts, the peach 
season from more southern points comes to an end with the close of 
the Elberta season. Later varieties from southern points would not 
compete successfully in the northern markets with the Elberta ripen- 
ing at the same time in sections more advantageously located with 
respect to distribution. 

Not only is the foregoing situation a vital factor in the peach 
industry, but the feasibility of extending it into any new territory, 
even with every other condition favorable, will hinge rather 
definitely on the sequence in the ripening of the Elberta variety there 
in relation to its time of ripening in other sections. At present, the 
markets are usually well supplied with that variety practically 
throughout the peach season. There is little use in developing new 
peach areas which merely add to an already adequate supply, but if 
a careful study of the markets should reveal a period of even a few 
days when the supplies of peaches are regularly short of the de- 
mand, the development of orchards in some area suitable for peaches, 
and where they would ripen during the period of low supplies, 
might prove very profitable. 

The supplanting of the Elberta variety in some of the large 
peach-growing regions might change the cletails of orchard expan- 
sion, but not the general principle covering the choice of location 
with respect to the se<pience of the ripening of the fruit in different 
sections. This applies especially to the less perishable kinds such as 
the apple or pear of which numerous varieties of each are extensively 
grown. The problem of a continuous and adequate supply of most 
othei* kinds of fruit may be met by the selection of varieties that 
ripen at the desired periods rather than through the selection of a 
section in which to grow a particular variety ripening at a particular 
time. 

Other economic factors also require attention, such as availability 
of suitable labor, convenience of obtaining orchard and packing- 
house supplies, the community interests in their relation to the fruit 
industry, cooperative organization among fruit growers, and any 
other local futures which may have bearing in any way on a 
regional enterprise. 

The Nursery in Relation to Fruit Growing 

The foundation of every fruit plantation, be it orchard, vineyard, 
or berry field, is suitable young trees, vines, or plants which 
ordinarily are produced in the nursery, though many commercial 
berry fields are also sources of new planting material. The growing 
of nursery stock is a highly specialized art in horticulture. A 
specialty signifies a specialist. Not many specialists in fruit growing 
are also specialists in the art of propagation and growing nursery 
trees. A fruit grower who undertakes to grow nursery trees without 
experience in nursery work is likely to produce so large a proportion 
of poor trees that those fit to plant prove more costly than he may 
realize. The use of poor nursery stock simply because it can be 
bought for less money than high-grade stock usually proves costly 
in the end because of unsatisfactory growth after it is plantea. 
However, the grower should not go to the other extreme and assume 
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that the highest-priced trees listed by a nurseryman are necessarily 
the best for him to order. In considering the relation of the nursery 
to fruit growing, it should be noted that practically no fruit variety 
comes true from seed. It follows therefore that trees and other fruit 
plants must be multiplied by asexual methods — budding, grafting, 
cuttings, layering, by the use of suckers, sprouts, or other vegetative 
parts. As a rule, tree fruits are propagated by budding or grafting, 
or by both of these methods. The buds and grafts are placed on 
small seedling trees grown for the purpose. Here a phase of the 
nursery industry itself becomes specialized, the growing of seedling 
fruit stocks being largely the work of nurserymen who specialize 
in their production. However, certain kinds of stocks are habitually 
grown by each nurseryman for his own use and budded without 
transplanting. Peach stocks furnish an outstanding example of this 
kind. A seedling stock is, therefore, the foundation of every fruit 
tree that is planted in the orchard, unless, of course, some special 
method to gain a particular end is adopted. Such methods do not 
concern the rank and file of fruit growers and are passed here with 
a bare reference to them. 

Methods of Propagation 

An entire seedling may be used in propagating each tree, or the 
roots may be cut into pieces 2 or 3 inches in length and one piece used 
for each scion. The latter is known as a piece-root graft, the former 
as a whole-root graft. If propagation is by budding, an entire root 
stock is used for each tree produced. Grafting is done when both 
stock and scion are dormant; budding, during the summer season 
when the bark of the stock can be peeled, or is said to “ slip ” readily 
and when well-developed buds of the current season’s growth can be 
obtained. 

Propagation by cuttings, layers, runners, sprouts, or by use of other 
vegetative parts varies with the kind of fruit concerned. In gen- 
eral, these methods are used in increasing the berry fruits — rasp- 
berries, strawberries, currants, grapes, and others. Layering in one 
form or another is employed in propagating gooseberry plants ; also, 
in certain instances for tree fruits; quinces for .example are propa- 
gated to some extent by this method. It is used especially, however, 
in case of the quince in propagating stocks on which to bud other 
varieties. More or less peculiar to this fruit, certain varieties of 
quince propagate by mound layering more readily than do most 
other sorts, and one variety, the Angers, is largely multiplied 
in this way for stocks to be used in propagating other quince 
varieties. 

Referring again to fruit stocks produced as seedlings, it should 
be observed that their quality and cnaracter are apparently of much 
greater importance than has been believed heretofore. In recent 
years, rather definite convictions have arisen among fruit growers, 
nurserymen, and investigators that selection in stocks has a^aring 
on the character and development of individual fruit trees that is 
comparable in its relation to the future of the tree with the selec- 
tion of parent trees, or even individual limbs, from which buds or 
scions are taken for propagation. Although more or less mass selec- 
tion of stocks has been practiced for an indefinite period in the past, 
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it is a recent conception that the individual seedling stock is a unit 
in itself and that every seedling stock differs from every other seed- 
ling stock as truly as do the seedling trees grown from the seeds of 
the same kind, or even of the same horticultural variety. The state- 
ment above that fruit varieties do not come true from seed is merely 
another way of saying that such seedlings differ from one another. 
It is no less true of seedling stocks than of seedling trees grown to 
fruiting age. 

It is now believed that many of the tree differences that are ap- 
parent in practically every block of fruit trees of the same variety — 
differences in vigor of growth, productiveness, relative resistance, or 
susceptibility to injury from cold, and in other ways — are due in 
part at least to differences in the seedling stocks on which the trees 
were propagated. The exact extent to which this conception may be 
borne out by facts is somewhat speculative at the present time. Con- 
siderable investigational work now in process was planned with a 
view to determining the value of discriminating selection of seed- 
ling stocks as compared with the usual practice; also the practica- 
bility of the asexual multiplication of selected stocks that have 
proved superior. This line of investigation of fruit stocks was too 
recently inaugurated to have yielded far-reaching results at this 
time. The fact of wide variability of seedling stocks, even when 
graded according to the usual commercial standards, has, however, 
been well established. 

Stocks in Use for Propagation 

In any broad discussion of fruit stocks mention must be made 
of the kinds in common use at the present time. An enumeration of 
them includes: for apples, French crabs, Vermont crabs, selections 
from our own domestic cider-mill pomace, which rather recently 
have been gaining some prominence in certain sections; for pears, 
French pear seedlings, Japan pear seedlings; for plums, myrooalan 
seedlings, St. Julien plum layers^ and seedlings of some of the native 
wdld species of plums ; for cherries, mahaleb and mazzard seedlings ; 
for peaches, peach seedlings grown largely from ‘‘natural” peach 
pits gathered in the mountain region of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and adjacent regions, but also from selections mainly of particular 
varieties from some of the large canneries ; for apricots, apricot and 
peach seedlings. Numerous other seedlings are also in use but those 
enumerated are the principal ones. There is some interchange of 
stocks in certain cases. Apricot seedlings are sometimes used, 
especially in California, as stocks for i)eaches. Peach and plum 
stocks are more or less interchangeable in propagating peach and 
plum trees, but as a rule these interchanges are made to meet par- 
ucular ends as special soil adaptations or for other reasons. 

The tree stocks enumerated above provide only for the propaga- 
tion of what are termed standard trees; that is, those wnich are 
expected to attain normal or full size in their habit of growth. 
Mention should also be made of certain stocks u^d when it is desired 
to produce dwarf trees. For apples the dwarfing stocks are what 
are termed Paradise and Doucin stocks. These are nothing other 
than two small-growing varieties of apples, ordinarily multiplied 
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by mound layerings, which because of their dwarf habit of growth so 
influence and restrict the growth of buds or scions worked on them 
as stocks that they have become the generally recognized dwarfing 
stocks for apples. However, investigations made by the Wye Col- 
lege Experiment Station at East Mailing, England, have shown that 
Paradise stocks, the variety most extensively used, vary greatly in 
habit and vigor of growth, and in their effect on the vigor of the 
resulting tree when they are budded or grafted. The work of this 
station has shown that a large number of different strains of the 
Paradise variety exist. These have been segregated and the habits 
of each critically observed as a basis for developing selections hav- 
ing a high degree of uniformity. 

Quince stocks are used for dwarfing pears. These consist mainly 
of the Angers variety which is propagated by mound layering as 
above stated. Some of the small-growing species of native plums 
have been used to a very limited extent as stocks for dwarfing 
peaches, plums, and cherries, but as these trees are normally re- 
latively small when fully grown, as compared with standard apple 
and pear trees, there is not much object as a rule in undertaking to 
grow them to dwarf form. 

The use of grape stocks in propagating most of the vinifera 
varieties serves yet another purpose. Vines of most varieties might 
be propagated readily by cuttings though some varieties root more 
readily than others. But the vinifera, or European varieties, are, 
as a rule, highly susceptible to the phylloxera, a destructive insect 
that attacks the roots. Instead of multiplying vines by cuttings and 
thus growing them on their own roots, they are grafted on other 
varieties that root readily and which are resfkant to this insect. 

The extent to which the American fruit industry is dependent on 
foreign sources for the seedling fruit stocks used in propagation is 
probably not realized by the great mass of fruit growers. Although 
many millions of such stocks are produced in this country, the 
industry being (juite largely centralized at j^resent in eastern Kansas, 
many other millions are imported from France, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

American growers produce a considerable proportion of the apple 
seedlings used for stock jDurposes, but France supplies the bulk of 
the seed from which they are grown. As already stated, American 
sources of seed are being developed, but at present they furnish 
only a small part of what is required. The Japan pear seedlin^y 
stocks used are raised in this country but not the seed; the French 

E ear seedlings used are largely imported as are most of the different 
inds of plum and cherry seedlings. 

The production of most kinds of seedling stocks is gradually being 
extended in several different parts of the. country, and American 
sources of seed supplies are being developed with a view to making 
this country largely, if not entirely, self-sustaineil with respect to its 
principal nursery interests. 

The nursery business, as an industry basic to the fniit industry’ 
is highly developed and widely distributed throughout most of the 
country and the fruit grower rarely need experience serious difficulty 
in obtaining suitable trees and other stock for planting. The ques- 
tion, however, afe to what constitutes suitable stock is difficult to 
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state in tangrible terms. In fact a description that would suit one 
kind of stock might not adequately apply to some other kind. 
However, there are certain characters that are common to all good 
nursery stock. Nursery stock should be true to name; character- 
istic of the variety in habit of OTOwth and in other respects; possess 
a good root system and a well-formed top, particularly where the 
permanent top is largely fixed by the manner in which it is developed 
in the nursery; and be free from all injurious insects and diseases. 
In size and vigor it should be coordinate with the ago of the tree or 
other plant besides giving evidence of abundant strength and vital- 
ity. In general a medium-sized tree of the age represented is prefer- 
able. An overgrown or excessively large tree is relatively heavy to 
handle and to ship. Often it does not withstand the check of trans- 
planting as successfully as a smaller one, and there are, as a rule, 
few, if any, compensating advantages for these disadvantages. On 
the other hand an undersized tree is likely to be stunted permanently, 
to lack vigor, to be poorly fonned, or to possess a poor root system 
or some inherent weakness or fault which accounts tor its small size. 

Grades of Nursery Trees 

Although different nurserymen grade nursery stock differently and 
use various terms for the grades, the terms in general usually de- 
note ‘Marge,” “medium,” and “small.” These sizes are sometimes 
designated respectively as XXX, XX, and X. The terms No. 1, 
No. 2, etc., are also used. In general, the caliper, that is, the diameter 
of a tree just above the ground, or above the bulge of the union if 
it is a budded tree, is closely coordinated with the height and size, 
and it is frequently given as a part of the grade designation. 

Obviously size is related to age somewhat closely, and planters 
use trees and other plants of different ages. For instance, in apples 
the bulk of the trees sold from nurseries for immediate planting are 
2 years old. This means that the tops have made two season’s growth 
in the nursery, though they may lack several months of actually being 
2 years old. However, many growers prefer a 1-year-old apple tree, 
that is, one that has made but a single season’s growth in the nursery. 
The use of 1-year apple trees is, to a considerable extent, a regional 
practice. A 1-year tree is a straight unbranched whip, whereas a 
2-year tree is considerably branched and usually bears the limbs when 
it leaves the nursery which the grower selects at time of planting to 
form the permanent top. These branches from which the top or 
head of the tree develops are commonly termed scaffold or frame- 
work branches. In some cases, where apple trees make a rather 
slow , growth in the nursery, as for instance in a region where the 
growing season is short, a 3-year-old tree may be the choice of the 
grower. In pears, plums, and cherries, 2-year-old trees are much 
used, although l-year-old cheriw trees are preferred by many. In 
peaches, l-year-old trees are habitually used, while in citrus fruits 
both 1 and 2 year olds are extensively planted. Grapevines, cur- 
rant, and gooseberry bushes are likewise planted at these ages. 
The age ox the stocK used niay be governed by the choice of the 
planter, the ready availability oi one and not the other, or some other 
factor more or less incidental, rather than for fundamental reasons. 
The nurseryman’s influence in the fruit industry can hardly bo 
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calculated, and his responsibility is heavy, whether it is fully 
realized or not. In no small degree the economic soundness of 
orchards and other fruit plantations is determined by the nurse^- 
men who furnish the stock* for planting. Moreover, in many in- 
stances they serve as advisors to the planters in such important mat- 
ters as the selection of varieties and the details of cultural practice. 

Selection of Varieties for Planting 

The variety factor is strikingly conspicuous in the production 
problems of the fruit grower and consequently in the financial 
success of his enterprise. If a wise selection oi varieties is made 
in planting the grower is fortunate. With a poor selection the enter- 
prise is foredoomed to failure to a greater or less extent, no matter 
how favorable the orchard site is, or how intelligently the orchard 
is managed. A faulty choice of varieties is difficult and costly to 
overcome. 

Adaptability to Conditions 

The trend of fruit growing has been westward. As the early 
settlers came and developed an agi’iculture, they brought from their 
former homes across the sea the varieties of fruit that they liked, 
or they sent back for scions and seeds. Varieties, therefore, devel- 
oped which were adapted to the conditions along the Atlantic sea- 
board where the early settlers colonized. Varieties that failed be- 
cause they wer^ not adapted soon dropped out of sight. As the 
people moved westward they took wdth them the fruit varieties, 
especially of apples, which had been developed in the East. There 
are men still living in Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin who went to 
those States as boys or in young manhood and who recall vividly 
the experience of the early settlers in that part of the country, who, 
planting the varieties which they knew in their former homes, saw 
the trees fail utterly because they Avere not hardv enough to Avith- 
stand the winter conditions. The development of varieties adapted 
to the upper Mississippi Valley region lurnishes one of the many 
fascinating stories of pioneering in American fruit growing. On 
the basis of early failures a group of varieties peculiarly adapted 
to this region has been developed. This story, if fully expanded, 
would take explorers to Kussia for the purpose of procuring hardy 
varieties of apples from some of the extremely cold regions of that 
country, several hundred of which were brought to the United States 
and tested in many sections. A number of these Russian varieties 
are now extensively and widely grown in this country, but one of 
the large contributions made to American pomology by these im- 
portations was the furnishing of exceedingly hardy varieties that 
have been much used in breeding new sorts. From this work the 
varieties that are now grown in the upper Mississippi Valley have 
mostly come. Breeding new and better varieties for this region is 
still in progress, and probably greater actual progress has been made 
in recent years than in any previous period in the history of fruit 
growing in this part of the country. 

What occurred as people sought the frontiers, when the Missis- 
sippi Valley was a region almost inconceivably far west, was re- 
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peated as the Oregon Trail came into being and again in more recent 
times as the irrigated valleys of the intermountain and Pacific coast 
States have been planted to fruit. 

The story of the covered wagon transportation of nursery stock 
to the Northwest in an early day is now one of romance. It must 
have been a fighting reality when it was taking place! But the 
point in the present connection is that the nursery stock which was 
used represented eastern varieties. Tliere were no others that it 
could represent. Fortunately, however, for the early fruit growers 
of the Northwest, as w’ell as for those in many other western sec- 
tions in which a fruit industry is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment, the eastern varieties found a more congenial home than they 
did in the upper Mississippi Valley. As a result, the deciduous-fruit 
industry of the intermountain and Pacific States is largely based 
on varieties either of eastern origin or those introduced into the 
East from foreign sources, and wdiich in due course found their way 
to the AVest. There are, of course, striking exceptions to the last 
statement so far as particular varieties are concerned. In fact, the 
sweet-cherry industry has very largely developed its regional varie- 
ties, and some of the leading berry varieties are likewise of local 
or regional origin. Yet the general statement applies. 

A very different condition prevails from that just outlined in 
case of the subtropical fruits in California, and for that matter in 
Florida and in other parts of the country where the climatic con- 
ditions permit of growing subtropical fruits. In California the most 
important varieties of subtropical fruits grown, with few exceptions, 
are not only not of local origin, but most of them came to this 
country as alien varieties. Many of these have gained an importance 
and a place in industry quite unknown for them, even to-day, in the 
land of their nativity. It is true, on the other hand, that the con- 
ditions 'under which some of the important subtropical fruits have 
developed in Florida, and especially citrus fruits, have resulted in 
important varieties of regional origin more generally than in other 
Subtropical fruit regions of the country. 

Mention should also be made of the native fruits which in some 
parts of the country have been so developed that they contribute 
largely to the welfare of the people and to the fruit industry. Obvi- 
ously the varieties in cultivation are of native origin, though many 
have become widely distributed. In the present connection, however, 
little more is needful than to enumerate the more important native 
fruits with regard to the “variety question.” In many respects 
grapes stand preeminent among the native fruits. In the range of 
adaptability of the numerous varieties, taking them as a whole, and 
in the number of ways in which they are used, there is perhaps no 
other native fruit that exceeds them. As will appear elsewhere, 
the varieties of the bunch grape of which the best known member 
is the Concord, and which in their different forms represent a con- 
siderable number of different botanical species, cover a very large 
part of the country in their range of adaptability. Again, the varie- 
ties of the Muscatine group, ox which the niimDer is limited, occur 
only in the south Atlantic and Gulf States. In the region where the 
Muscadine varieties are at their best it happens that the bimch grape 
varieties, as a group, are not well adapted. 
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The native plums, in like manner, hold a place of considerable 
eminence. There is perhaps no other fruit, including!!: its several 
native species, that is more widely distributed throughout practically 
every part of the country than the plum. Although the greater 
proportion of the named varieties of native plums that have been 
introduced into the trade represent not more than two or three 
botanical species, a considerably larger number of species have con- 
tributed a few sorts that have been named and are in the trade. 
It is because of this fact that the native plum varieties, taken as a 
whole, represent so wide a range of adaptability. Among them are 
those which endure the extremes of the winter temperature in the 
far North, and the long, hot summers of tlie South, including those 
which may be grown in a climate that approaches subtropical, and 
others which succeed fairly well under the conditions of limited 
moisture in the Great Plains area. 

There are also the raspberries, red, black, and purple varieties — 
the latter hybrids of the other two forms — ^the blackberries, dew- 
berries, strawberries, gooseberries, and numerous others, many of 
which have not yet been brought to such a stage of domestication 
as to be represented by any named horticultural varieties. 

In the foregoing discussion of fruit varieties the underlying theme 
is the adaptability of varieties to the conditions under which they 
are grown. In a smaller country, or one in which the conditions 
in its different parts are less diverse than ours, fewer varieties would 
meet the needs and desires of the growers. But where such wide 
ranges of temperature, moisture, and other climatic factors prevail, 
where soil differences are almost endless and the market requirements 
are widely diverse, many varieties are inevitable in the development 
of a comprehensive, nation-wide, or even world-wide, fruit indus- 
try — for it is true that some of our fruits go substantially all over 
the world. The number of varieties of the different kinds of fruit 
comprising the product that goes into commerce varies greatly. The 
bulk of any kind of fruit marketed may consist of only a couple of 
varieties as in the case of oranges in California where the Wash- 
ington Navel and the Valencia make up nearly the entire crop, about 
equally divided between the two; or as in peaches where there is a 
single variety, the Elberta, that is conspicuous above all others but 
which is supplemented by many other varieties of lesser importance 
which ripen both earlier and later ; or a large number of varieties of 
much prominence may exist as in the case of the apple. 

The fact that the needs are met by a few outstanding sorts of cer- 
tain kinds of fruit may mean that the few have a wide range of 
adaptibility which permits them to be grown successfully in many 
diverse regions, as is true of the Elberta peach, or it may mean that 
the industry is regionally restricted as in the case of citrus-fruit 
growing, thus requiring no very wide range of adaptability. How- 
ever, in the latter case experience may have demonstrated that for 
economic reasons a minimum of varieties is desirable. In fact^ there 
is a rather well-marked tendency to reduce to as small a number 
as possible the varieties of all kinds of fruit grown for commerce. 

The summation of the discussion thus far may be expressed in the 
statement that a primary fundamental in choosing a variety for 
planting in any section is its adaptability to the conditions under 
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which it is to be grown. The success of one region over another in 
the marketing of a variety grown in each may easily exist in the 
better adaptation of the variety to the conditions in one, as compared 
with the other; and better adaptability may mean better develop- 
ment of the fruit, better finish (appearance), greater regularity of 
crops, larger yields, greater vigor of tree, or any one of several other 
factors. 

Suitability to Purpose for Which Grown 

Hardly less important than the adaptability of a variety is its 
suitability for the purpose for which it is desired. This is obvious. 
It is clear that a variety intended for long-distance shipment would 
be of little value, however fine its eating quality, if it lacks good 
shipping quality. A variety of apple reaching full maturity in July, 
however desirable for that season, would be utterly valueless if one 
of long-keeping quality was wanted. 

The relation of the variety in all of its numerous qualities and 
characteristics to the satisfaction with which it may be used in dif- 
ferent ways or in the making of different product is not generally 
realized. The importance of this factor is perhaps being emphasized 
in the wider use of fruits now as compared with earlier years. The 
large place in industry of the special-purpose variety in no degree 
contradicts this proposition. The planting of varieties of peaches 
especially adapted to the canning industry has been done for a long 
time in California, and varieties still more suitable to the needs of 
this industry are being earnestly sought at the present time; like- 
wise special varieties are grown for drying. There is the table grape 
variety; the raisin variety; and, formerly, the wine variety. A high 
degree of perfection in dessert quality of strawberry varieties has 
long been recognized, but a satisfactory canning strawberry is still 
lacking. Such a berry must, above all else, retain its form and its 
color when canned. None now in the trade adequately meets these 
remiirements. 

Though these declarations are largely self-evident and the facts 
recognized, it is not so commonly observed that certain varieties, for 
instance, of apples, are much better for fresh iuice making, that is, 
they yield a much more pleasing beverage, than others, and that 
some produce a much more attractive evaporated product than 
others. It is of frequent note that some varieties are much better 
for cooking than others, while the apple variety of high dessert 
quality is of course separate and apart from others in the esteem 
of the connoisseur. But to many, perhaps to the inajority of con- 
sumers, an apple is simply an apple without conscious recognition 
of varietal differences or qualities. 

This status of the variety problem may be safely said to result 
from a general lack of appreciation of its significance and bearing, 
not only by the consumer but by every representative of the industry 
from tne grower, or even the nurseryman, through to the ultimate 
consumer of the fruit. As indicated, the general-purpose variety 
that is good for use in the fresh state, satisractory for cooking and 
desirable for other uses must fill an even larger place than it does 
now, but the interests of all will be far advanced when the consumer 
learns better than to use, for instance, for dessert purposes, an apple 
variety that has merit only for cooking. 
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Marketing a product of poor grade or quality in great quantity 
tends to restrict consumption and therefore to depreciate the price 
of the whole crop. It follows^ therefore, that wise and discriminative 
consideration of the variety problem by the grower is essential, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of increasing the consumption of fruit. 

Sequence in ripening , — Another feature of great consequence is the 
sequence in the ripening of varieties in an orchard where the gro^yer 
desires a uniform supply without interruption over the longest period 
possible. The selection of varieties to ripen in sequence requires an 
intimate and wide knowledge of them and their habits; otherwise, 
breaks will occur in the order of ripening or the supply will fluctuate 
unduly. Even at the best, the grower is likely to find that varieties 
fully suitable to his needs do not exist or that there is variation in 
ripening in different seasons due to the diverse response of varieties 
to seasonal conditions. Such behavior of varieties is not uncommon, 
but is little understood. 

Self -sterility in fruit varieties, — Self-sterility, as the term is used 
in fruit growing, is the inability of the pollen produced in the 
blossoms of a variety to fertilize the ovules or embryonic seeds in the 
blossoms of the same variety. A self-sterile variety does not set 
fruit and develop it to maturity unless its blossoms are fertilized by 
pollen from some other variety. Therefore, in planting such a 
variety provision must be made for cross-pollination by planting 
with it another variety that blossoms at the same time, or at least 
with an overlapping of the blossoming periods of the two sorts. 
The common honeybee is the most important agent in cross-pollina- 
tion. Conversely, a self-fertile variety is one where the pollen pro- 
duced by a flower is potent in fertilizing the ovules oi the same 
flower. Such a variety may be planted as an isolated tree far from 
others or in large unmixed blocks and yet lie abundantly fruitful. 
The fact of self-sterility is comparatively recent knowledge having 
been first developed about 30 years ago in relation to pear varieties. 
Since then, and especially during the last decade self-sterility studies 
have been made on many kinds and varieties of fruits. Every con- 
ceivable gradation exists between the extremes of complete self- 
sterility in some varieties and perfect self-fertility in others. Per- 
haps the degree of self -sterility that is the most baffling and disap- 
pointing to the inexperienced grower is where an excellent crop of 
fruit apparently sets, develops for a time, perhaps even until nearly 
full size is reached, and then the fruit begins to drop, and continues 
to do so until nearly all is on the ground but too immature to be 
of any use. In such a case the fruits are perfect externally when 
they drop, but if cut open it becomes evident that the seeds are 
abortive, thus indicating imperfect fertilization or lack of fertiliza- 
tion of the embryos. 

Another characteristic having the same practical results as self- 
sterility yet not due to any inherent incompatibility of the pollen 
with the other flower parts concerned is that represented by dioecious 
species which produce two types of blossoms, staminate and pistil- 
late, each on different trees or plants. Those producing staminate 
flowers only never bear fruit; those with pistillate blossoms only 
produce no fruit except as their blossoms are fertilized by pollen 
from the staminate plants. The latter condition, however has cer- 
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tain exceptions, as for instance some of the Japanese persimmon 
varieties and the Adriatic type of figs, which develop fruit to perfec- 
tion without pollination. 

The Smyrna type of fi^, however, requires pollination. Otherwise 
the fruit drops before it is mature. Tlie manner in which these figs 
are pollinated is one of the most striking of nature’s methods which 
concern fruit growing. It is given in some detail on page 236. 

As different fruit varieties have been investigated with respect to 
self-sterility, the extent to which it exists has caused surprise. As 
the matter now stands, many varieties of apples are known to be 
sterile with their own pollen, also most pear varieties; it is the rule 
with native and Japanese plum varieties so far as determined, and 
common among European or domestica plums, also with sweet 
cherries, the latter being intersterile among varieties in many cases. 
The same is true of grape varieties, many being self-sterile as well 
as sterile with the pollen of certain other sorts. Some blackberry 
varieties must be cross-pollinated and many strawberries must be 
planted with other sorts. With the latter, however, the case is some- 
what different and hardlv falls within the scope of self-sterility as 
the term is generally used, the need of pollen from other varieties in 
some cases being due to the absence of the flower parts in which pol- 
len is produced. Peach varieties with few exceptions are fertile 
with their own pollen, as are sour cherry varieties. Apricot varieties 
are considered highly self-sterile, and no variety of almond is known 
to be fertile with its own pollen. The foregoing is only a partial 
statement of the self -sterility problem, but it is sufficient "to indicate 
the character of the self-sterility problem and to suggest the extent to 
which it enters into the production of fruit. Moreover, as studies of 
self-sterility are extended they add to the number of varieties known 
to possess tnis characteristic. Self-sterility is not in all cases a defi- 
nitely fixed character. A variety shown to be self-sterile in one region 
may prove to be habitually self-fertile in another region ; or, there may 
be variation in this respect from season to season in the same orchard. 
Moreover, it is a common observation that many varieties regarded 
as highly self- fertile produce more abundantly where cross pollina- 
tion prevails. 

The fact that self -sterility is only one of several causes of unfruit- 
fulness calls for brief comment in this connection. A fully self- 
fertile variety may blossom abundantly and still fail to set fruit. 
Among th^ reasons therefor may be winter injury to the pistils of 
the flowers, this being the flower part usually the most tender and 
therefore the first to suffer ; low temperatures during the blossoming 
period which, though not killing any of the flower parts, inhibit 
the proper functioning of the pollen ; the occurrence ot heavy dash- 
ing rains al critical stages of the blossoming period that wash away 
the pollen; the prevalence of severe winds which seriously restrict 
the activities of bees, this applying especially in case of self-sterile 
varieties which receive no potent pollen in the absence of bees; the 
occurrence of a widespread attacK of some disease destructive to 
the blossoms: and faulty nutritional conditions of the trees. Other 
causes of unrruitfulness may occur under some conditions, but those 
named are the more frequent. 
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Development and Improvement of Varieties 

The need of developing improved varieties of all kinds of fruit 
is fully recognized— varieties better suited to particular purposes and 
better adapted to different regions and conditions, as well as those 
having better dessert, shipping, storing, and keeping qualities. 

The perfect variety does not exist. Although there is little, if any, 
inherent incompatibility of desirable qualities, the fact remains 
probably without exception that every variety which approaches 
appreciably near the ideal in some particulars is faulty in others. 
On the other hand, it may be observed that a variety especially de- 
sired for home use because it is so tender and delicate in texture is 
not likely to have good shipping quality. 

With tew exceptions the important fruit varieties now in cultiva- 
tion in the United States originated as chance seedlings; that is, 
the original tree in each case sprang from a seed that fell by chance 
in the spot where it grew, or if the seed was planted by man with 
serious -intent^ it came from a fruit which developed as a result of 
natural fertilization and without the exercise oi any selection or 
choice on the part of man as to its parents. 

Whatever measure of perfection is now represented in the lead- 
ing fruit varieties has developed, with rare exception, as a result of 
Nature’s own methods, unaided and without any speeding up or selec- 
tive guidance on man’s part. Nature’s object is served when an 
abundance of viable seeds to perpetuate the species is produced. 
Man’s ideals call for something very different from, though not nec- 
essarily incompatible with. Nature^ needs. Therefore, man under- 
takes to improve on Nature in the production of new varieties, 
employing methods of breeding and selection which he has devised. 
The details of fruit breeding and the methods followed have no place 
in the present discussion. Only certain general considerations may 
be stated here. 

Improveimnt hy hreedmg, — Efforts to develop new and better 
fruit varieties by the generally employed methods of plant breeding 
are in progress with practically all the different kinds of fruit that 
are of recognized importance. These efforts are directed toward 
improvement in dessert quality, storage, and shipping qualities, 
the procuring of greater hardiness in tree and bud with respect to 
cold resistance, the development of varieties ripening at particular 
times and to meet special needs in different forms of utilization as 
peach and strawberry varieties for canning, not to enumerate other 
lines of equal moment. 

In some lines of breeding, progress is being made by combining 
through breeding the qualities represented within the species: in 
others, the hybridizi^ of different species offers greater promise in 
certain directions. Thus, some of the newer and more valuable 
plum varieties are hybrids between Japanese and native varieties. 
Some of the most strildng developments in citrus varieties have been 
obtained by combining different species and the development of 
extreme hardiness in new plum varieties especially adapted to the 
cold climates of the far North ha;s come about in like manner. 

' Improvement hy hud selection.— Though a part of all improve- 
ment by breeding is rigid selection, there is another phase bf im- 
provement by selection that must be mentioned. Reference is made 
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to that selection which takes advantage of any sporting branches or 
other mutations which appear from time to time and which may 
represent marked improvement in character of fruit as compared 
with the parent tree. 

This phase of selection has thus far been applied more extensively 
to citrus fruits than to other kinds, althou^ varieties of merit in 
other fruits that have originated as mutations are in the trade. It is 
possible, even probable, that mutations occur in citrus more fre- 
quently than in most fruits. However, in this group the off-tvpe 
bud variations are more apt to represent inferior developments than 
improvements. Many such mutations are characterized by low pro- 
ductiveness correlated with marked vigor of growth and by im- 
desirable fruit characters. 

It has been proved beyond any reasonable doubt that the fruiting 
and vegetative characters of many citrus mutations, at least, are 
transmitted to progeny trees propagated from them. Thus a 
nurseryman, by cnance, taking buds for propagation from a sporting 
or mutating limb that possesses the inherent qualities of low yield 
and unusual vigor of growth gives rise to a group of trees having the 
same characterstics. Then, subsequently, in cutting buds for propa- 
gation a nurseryman is naturally attracted to such trees by their 
vigor and apparent desirability on this account. In this way many 
citrus groves have come to possess a substantial proportion of trees 
of such character. 

In these cases improvement of the nonproductive but strongly 
vegetative trees is possible through top-working them with buds 
selected from superior high-yielding trees with a known production 
record. This course does not result in improving the character of 
the fruit as compared with the normal type of the variety, but it 
does improve the crop of the grove as a whole. 

Improvement by selection is also operative in the amelioration of 
fruits from their native habitats. Many varieties of the native fruits 
have developed in the wild and have been domesticated simply as a 
result of some one being attracted because of the merits of the fruit 
of the original plant or tree where it grew from a seed dropped by 
chance. Most of the native plum varieties have originatea in this 
way, a considerable number of the berry varieties, most, even if not 
all,* of the native persimmons and some other fruits. The bringing 
of such varieties into cultivation has been in reality a matter or 
selection. 

The variety list for some kinds of fruit is enriched from time to 
time through the introduction of new varieties from foreign sources. 
In fact^ in certain cases many of the varieties grown in this country 
are of foreign origin. This is true of avocados, mangos, Japwese 
persimmons, and certain groups of some other kinds of fruit of 
which the European or vinifera grape is an outstanding example; 
the choice dessert pear varieties also are largely of European origin. 

Many introduced varieties prove to be or even greater value for 
use in breeding new sorts than they do in their original form. Thus, 
some of the puim varieties originating as hybrids between Japanese 
and native varieties are doubtless more valuable in the trade, 
regionally at least) than any of the parents. 
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Orchard Development and Cultural Practices 
Preparation of the Soil 

Though the details of the preparation of the soil for the planting 
may vary somewhat with ditferent fruits, there are certain, broad, 
basic principles that apply generally. Thorough and complete 
preparation is essential to the best results. Although various com- 
promises are possible without defeating the ends in view, anything 
that falls short, in effect, of deep plowing and thorough pulverizing 
of the soil bv harrowing or otherwise before the trees or plants are 
set out is destined to prove costly. “Deep plowing, complete 
pulverizing and thorough preparation ” egresses only relative con- 
ditions and the terms may represent different ideals to different 
growers. For instance, a lurrow 5 inches thick is deep plowing by 
the standards of some, while to others deep plowing may- mean 8 or 
10 inches; to another, deep plowing is not expressed concretely in 
inches but by the limits imposed by the motive power available. 
As to thoroughness, pulverizing “ as mellow as an ash heap ” is some- 
what expressive; likewise, “as well prepared as for planting corn ” 
forms a mental concept that stands for a tangible ideal. 

Only a single suggestion concerning compromises in preparation is 
needed by way of illustration. Many orchards are planted on land 
but recently in forest. The stumps still remain in the ground when 
its preparation for orchard purposes begins. Practically complete 
removal of them is highly desirable before planting the orchard 
trees, but in many instances to do so would delay the time of planting 
beyond the growei*’s wish. The future of the orchard in such a 
case is not likely to suffer materially if the stumps are removed for 
several feet in a strip marking each tree row, the soil in that strip 
thoroughly prepared, and the remainder of the clearing and prepara- 
tion delayed until later. In such procedure, however, it is essential 
that the width of the originally prepared strips he extended in 
advance of the needs of the trees. Moreover, that need, representecl 
by the extension of the roots, will progress much more rapidly than 
the average grower is likely to anticipate. Another caution — a detail 
by way of illustrating a principle — is in regard to planting on land 
recently in sod. Unless plowed well in advance of the time of plant- 
ing, so that the sod will have time to decay, the grass roots and other 
vegetation are likely to prove bothersome in planting the trees. 

It is likewise a mistake to plant fruit of any kind on soil that is 
in poor physical condition from the depletion of its humus supply. 
Trees or other plants set on soil in such condition will, as a rule, make 
a poor start ; this may prove to be a permanent check. Before plant- 
ing the soil should be put in good tilth in order that the newly 
developing roots may readily make intimate contact with the soU 
particles. Although the thorough preparation of the soil, already 
emphasized, works in this direction, the necessary results can not 
be procured where a soil is deficient in humus; neither can the bio-^ 
logical activities in the soil necessary to productiveness take place 
under those conditions. Where an abundant supply of animal 
manures is available a depleted content of humus may be restored 
by its use with little delay. Otherwise green manure or soil improve- 
ment crops to be plowed under must be grown. Several such crops 
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may be required in case of a soil badly in need of an increased humus 
supply. By proper planning two or moi*e of them may be grown in a 
single season. 

Another basic feature not less important than those stated is good 
soil drainage. Fruit trees will fail on a poorly drained site in a 
degree closely comparable to the drainage conditions. Moreover, the 
chemical and biological activities essential to productiveness can not 
proceed normally, if at all, under those conditions. 

Many other details call for the planter’s attention, but the fore- 
going considerations are somewhat typical. 

Establishing the Plantation 

An apple or jiear orchard is planted practically for a lifetime; a 
peach orchard for 15 to 20 years, more or less, depending on the 
region and the care it receives; an orange grove for perhaps 35 to 
50 years. At the least, this type of enterprise is a long-time activity. 
It, therefore, behooves the grower to consider well all of the requi- 
sites in order that the orchard may not be a monument to his folly. 
The case is somewhat different with strawberries and most other 
l)erryfruits in the far-reaching effects of costly errors, though the 
difference is in degree, not in character. Most berry plantations 
continue, at best, for but a few years without renewal, and in replant- 
ing the lessons of costly errors in establishing them can be taken 
advantage of fairlv promptly. The cranberry is a striking exception 
to this, however, the oldest planted field still being in good condition 
after producing for 75 or 80 years. 

Details of establishing an orchard or small-fruit plantation fol- 
lowing the preparation of the land include a number of important 
steps or operations. The varieties to be planted usually would have 
been selected and the stock ordered before the land was prepared to 
receive the plants. If delivered in advance of the time of planting, 
the stock wnether trees or small berry plants, should be unpacked 
and heeled in, in order that it may be held without deterioration 
until the time for planting arrives (fig. 24). It is of the highest 
importance that the roots be kept in a fresh condition and that the 
loss of moisture from trunk and branches be prevented as far as 
possible. 

Thne^ of 'planting . — The time when planting m^ be done varies 
with the region and the fruit. In the North mos^ fruits are planted 
in the spring as early as the soil can be put in suitable condition and 
before the buds start. If the buds on fruit trees have started into 
growth when set out, the loss from trees that fail to grow will usually 
be greater than if they are completely dormant. This is emphati- 
cally the case with cherry trees, and suggeste the advisability of fall 
planting whenever it is possible. In the middle latitudes wnere the 
winter extremes of temperature are comparatively mild, planting in 
the fall is much practiced though spring planting is successful. 
In this area winter injury to peach trees or other tender stock some- 
times follows fall planting when apple trees and the more hardy 
things escape. In the South, with its mild open winters, planting 
is possiUe atralmo^ any- time' during the dormant period, - as con- 
venience dictates. In the subtropical regions vegetation becomes \e^ 
active during the winter, or cooler months, and it is during this 
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period that most citrus and other subtropical trees and plants are 
set out. In the semiarid regions where there is no irrigation, as 
in the Great Plains area, and where excessive evaporation due to 
many desiccating winds prevails, planting should be done only in 
the spring. In those sections where there is a rainy in distinction 
from a dry season, during which for months at a time there is 
little or no rain, planting may need to be done after the ground 
warms up following the rainy season, this being particularly true 
where that season occurs during the winter months. Strawberry 
plants are sometimes set while in an active condition in late summer 
or early fall. Other departures from the customary planting periods 
occur but can not be discussed in detail here. 



Fio. 24. — Fruit trees heeled in to protect the roots against drying while awaiting 

permanent planting 


A caution should be noted in the fall planting of deciduous fruit 
trees. It has to do with the time factor. There is a tendency to dig 
the stock from the nursery before it ripens naturally and the foliage 
drops normally, thus handling it and delivering to the grower when 
in a somewhat immature condition. Although it is difficult some- 
times to follow the ideal, as when the fall is warm and rainy and 
the conditions are favorable for growth, the normal ripening of the 
trees before they are dug should nevertheless be the guide as to 
time of digging and followed as far as conditions permit. 

After deciduous trees become dormant they require a period of 
rest. Until that period is completed the buds will not start again, 
even though the conditions for growth are favorable. For this 
reason, if trees are planted too early in the fall it results in their 
remaining inactive in their new position, the roots not functioning 
and the moisture in the trunk and limbs being constantly transpireo! 
The tendency in fall planting is doubtless toward doing it too early 
rather than too late. The general principles in regard to time of 
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planting are thus indicated, though no fixed date for planting in 
either fall or spring can be given. 

{Systems of anungement. — A prospective planter must of necessity 
determine what system of arranging the trees on the ground he will 
adopt, and the distance apart which he will place them before he 
can determine how many to buy. The spacing will usually have 
more influence on the number or trees required than the system of 
planting. Too close planting is probably the most common jfault in 
planning an orchard. 'I'here is some latitude, however, for a given 
kind of fruit depending on the variety as concerns habits of growth, 
fertility of soil, region, and other factors. Nevertheless it is rarely 
practicable to vary the distance between the permanent trees or the 
rows in an orchard once the spacing is decided, even though certain 
varieties might permit it. The grower should give searching con- 
sideration to the matter of spacing since an error at this point pro- 
jects itself into the entire life of the orchard. The final decision, 
however, becomes a matter of detail which rests on conditions more 
or less local. 

Most tree fruits are planted on the square system. That is, the 
distance between the trees in the row is the same as that between 
rows. An alternate or triangular system is sometimes followed, 
especially when trees that are to be permanent are interplanted with 
otners, commonly of another kind of fruit, as apples with peaches. 
This plan admits of considerable variation as to details. 

Another system, the hexagonal, is sometimes used with apples or 
other kind^ of fruity or with nut trees that are spaced relatively far 
apart. By this system every tree is equidistant from every other 
tree in the orchard. Thus with a given distance between trees a 
larger number may be planted on a given area than by any other 
system. Every tree (excepting the outside, rows) is at the apex of 
six equilateral triangles, assuming lines drawn from any tree as a 
center to each of the six adjacent ones and then these six surround- 
ing adjacent trees connected by lines. To effect this system, the 
alternate plan is followed in part, but as may be seen, the rows are 
not as far apart as are the trees in the rows. It is by means of the 
gain thus made that a larger number of trees at a given distance 
apart can be planted on a specified area than by any of the other 
systems of tree arrangement. 

The only other system of arrangement that needs to be men- 
tioned here is the one sometimes followed on steep and irregular 
slopes and hillsides where the rows are made to follow the contours 
of the land. This places the rows where each one follows a cour^ 
that is substantially level, though adjacent rows may not be equi- 
distant apart at all points. By such an arrangement, soil erosion 
may be largely prevented, especially if terraces are gradually con- 
structed along the rows. In fact, terracing before planting f >1- 
lowing the contours of the land is sometimes done (fig. 25). 

The details of laying out an orchard site, of preparing the holes 
for the trees, and of placing the trees in the holes, must be very 
largely omitted beyond a bare mention which merely jilaces these 
operations in the present phase of the general discussion. Only 
certain points more conspicuous at this time than others can here 
be elaborated. 
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The use of dynamite in the preparation of the holes for trees 
requires mention in this connection. Though definitely having its 
field of usefulness, the use of dynamite should be regarded as a 
special method to meet special conditions rather than a practice to 
be followed as a matter of course. A soil or site inherently un- 
suited for orchard purposes can not be made suitable for such use 
by exploding a charge of dynamite in the soil in each tree position. 
In fact, under some conditions and if improperly managed such a 
procedure may prove injurious. Such a condition may be expected 
if the dynamite is used in a clay subsoil when the latter is too moist. 
The explosion will then blow a ‘‘ pot-hole ” and compact the sur- 
rounding soil instead of loosening or shattering it as is desired. 
The existence of such a hole may not appear on the surface until 
at some later time, it may be after the tree has been planted, the 
surface soil settles into it. Perliaps the one unquestioned condition 



Fio. 25. — An apple orchard with rows following the contour of the land on which 
they are planted. This is an aid in preventing soli erosion 


whore dynamite may be used advantageously is on a site inherently 
suited for fruit except that there is a thin stratum of hardpan a 
short distance below the surface and below which the subsoil is good 
for fruit growing. In such a case the hardpan may be broken up 
successfully by the use of a suitable explosive. 

The matter of preparing the holes has important aspects. They 
should be made large enough to receive the roots in tneir natural 
positions without bending them, and deep enough so that when a 
tree is planted and the hole is filled even with the surface the tree 
will stand an inch or two deeper than it stood in the nursery before 
it was dug. 

Pruning at ’planting thm . — ^Pruning the top of a tree at plant- 
ing time has an important bearing on its future, as it is then in 
large measure that the type of tree to be grown is determined. 
Such features are largely settled as height of head ; type of head, 
that is, open center, central leader, modined central leader, or other- 
wise; position of scaffold limbs, and still other aspects, all of which 
have to do with the tree in its later life. It becomes highly impor- 
tant, therefore, for the grower to anticipate the future of his trees 
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at the time they are planted and to handle them from the very 
outset with definite ideals and ooncejptions in view. Those ideals 
and conceptions will develop as a result of personal preference based 
on experience, on observation of the results of others, and on a 
knowledge of inherent tree and varietal characteristics. No one 
type of tree or detail of practice is best under all conditions. 

Different Systems of Culture 

Systems of culture refer to the manner in which the soil is main- 
tained in an orchard. Hardly any two growers follow the same • 
identical plan. However, the numerous practices may be grouped 
rather readily into three main systems, clean tillage, clean tillage 
and cover or green-manure crops, and sod culture. To these might 
be added mulching which is closely allied to sod culture, and inter- 
cropping which in effect may be substantially either clean cultiva- 
tion or cultivation and green manuring. Combinations of these sys- 
tems are also effective under some conditions. 

The name used to designate each cultural system is largely indica- 
tive of the outstanding feature of the system. Thus, clean tillage 
implies that the soil in an orchard is cultivated frequently enough 
to Kee}) the surface in a fine granular condition until midseason and 
to hold the weeds in complete subjection in order that they may not 
utilize the soil moisture needed by the trees. Under this system, 
tillage usually ceases by the middle of July or the first of August, 
after which nothing further is done so far as cultural practices are 
concerned until the following spring or at least until the trees be- 
come thoroughly dormant in the fall. The season’s tillage opera- 
tions may begin with plowing the orchard or by use of a disk har- 
row or any other tillage implement that meets the needs. 

Clean tillage and cover or green-manure cropping differs from 
clean tillage in that when tillage ceases in midseason, or sometimes 
later depending on conditions, the land is seeded to some crop which 
will furnish vegetable matter to work into the soil. This crop may 
be a hardy plant such as rye or vetch which lives over winter and 
starts into growth very early the following spring. This type of 
crop is correctly tenned a covercrop because it malces some growth 
in the fall and furnishes a coyer for the ground during the winter. 
This is of greater importance in sections where the winter minimum 
temperatures are low and the ground bare of snow much of the time 
than where the ground is well protected by snow throughout most 
of the winter. On the other hand^ a green-manure crop, strictly 
speaking, is one sown solely with a view to providing vegetable mat- 
ter to add to the soil. In general it is a crop that is seeded when 
the seasonal tillage ceases and is killed by the fii'st fall frosts. Cow- 
peas, soy beans, millet, buckwheat, and various others are typical 
of the common green-manure crops. Clean tillage may in effect be- 
come a cover or green-manure cropping system through the spon- 
taneous growth of grass, weeds, and other vegetation after tillage 
ceases for the season. 

The terms “cover crop” and “ green-manure crop,” thou^ for- 
merly holding rather distinctive meanings, are now used practically 
interchangeably and without discrimination. This, however, is an 
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unfortunate disregard of the real meaning of the terms, though it is 
true that a cover crop also serves the purpose of a green-manure 
crop because it supplies vegetable matter for the soil while a green- 
manure crop may meet the heeds of a cover croj). Two types of 
plants are used for cover and green-manure crop purposes — legumes 
and nonlegumes. The former consists of such plants as the various 
clovers, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, vetches, field peas, and the 
like; the latter, of rye, millet, rape, buckwheat, and others. The 
tillage and cover-green-manure crop system, though not the best 
under all conditions, is probably the one by which other systems 
*m^ best be judged. 

Sod culture, as the name suggests, is where the soil in an orchard 
is not cultivated but is covered with grass, clover or some other kind 
of sod (fig. 26 .). As a rule, the growth of vegetation is mowed 
two or three times during the season and is left on the ground where 



Fio. 20. — Sod culture in a New Enj?land apple orchard 


it falls to serve as a mulch. The latter, as it decays, works down into 
the soil formin^^ humus. In the irrigated fruit sections of the West 
and in the Pacific Coast States alfalfa^ is extensively used in sod 
culture. Moreover in some sections, as in the hot irrigated valleys, 
the shading of the ground by such a crop is of much importance 
since it prevents ^ reflection of the sun’s rays which in some cases 
seem to he so intense that they are injurious to the trees. 

A combination of sod culture and clean fillage or clean tillage 
and cover crops may be employed very effectively under some condi- 
tions. Such a case is where the growth of the trees does not warrant 
seeding down throughout for sod culture, and yet to avoid soil wash- 
ing or for any other reason some such course is necessary. By adopt- 
ing .sod culture in alternate spaces between the t^ rows and culti- 
vating the other interrow spaces either with or without a cover crop 
all the trees receive the benfits of some tillage, and with sod on half 
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the area, washing of the soil may be largely held in check. After 
a short period of years the treatment of the alternate row spaces 
may be reversed. This plan of procedure has much to commend it in 
many places. In the young peach orchard shown in Figure 27 an- 
other method of combining clean tillage with a green-manure crop is 
illustrated. 

In order to apply these systems of soil maintenance intelligently 
and effectively the grower must understand what the objects of till- 
age are and, moreover, he must be able to interpret the behavior of 
his trees in terms of soil treatment. Because a particular system 
of culture seems to give the best results at one 2 >eriod in the life of 
an orchard, it does not follow that some other system may not meet 
the conditions the most effectively at some other j^eriod. 

Again, the grower should understand that there is no merit in 
any system simply as a system. It is solely by the behavior of the 
trees, so far as any system of soil maintenance may affect them, 



Fkj. 27 — A peach orchard Id August of its ^etond season which is receiving the bene- 
fitH of both clean tillage and a green-manuie crop, cowpeat> being grown In a fctrip 
in the center of the inteirow spaces 


that the one employed in any orchard may be judged as good or bad, 
effective or otherwise. 

It has long been taught that a dust mulch maintained on the 
surface of the soil by frequent tillage was the most effective way of 
conserving soil moisture. Investigations of the movement of soil 
moisture carried on by the Office or Dry Land Agriculture for many 
years seem to show that the principal means by which water escapes 
from the soil are either by gravity as a result of which it seeks the 
lower levels and drains away, or else through the transpiration of 
plants growing in the si)il, and that loss through evaporation «ts a 
result of the capillary movement of the moisture to the surface 
has been very greatly overestimated. 

However, tillage as a means of destroying superflous vegetation 
that would compete with the trees for moisture has evidently not 
been unduly appraised nor has the effect of tillage and the proper 
aeration of the soil on the chemical and perhaps even more especially 
on the biological activities in their relation to soil fertility been 
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either overstated or even fully appreciated. Present concepetions 
suggest an even greater role for some of the biological activities in 
the soil in relation to its productiveness than has hitherto been 
realized. 

Therefore, except as the system of tillage employed may be de- 
termined by expediency, it is for the grower to study carefully the 
response oi his trees to the treatment he is supplying and to be 
governed by his interpretation of results as to whether any changes 
in liLs methods are desirable. 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that there is a close rela- 
tionship between the moisture supply in the soil and the use of 
cover or green-nianui*e crops and especially in case of sod culture 
where there is continuous competition for moisture between the trees 
and another crop. It is this competition, especially in the first half 
of the growing season, that often makes sod culture inadvisable or 
even harmful, whereas the use of the soil moisture by a cover crop 
late in the season may be advantageous in hastening the maturing 
of the trees. In a dry fall, the competition for moisture between 
the trees and a cover crop might prove very harmful to the former. 

Of course, in the irrigated fruit sections where water is abundant 
and under the control of the orchardist, the situation is largelv in 
his hands so far as matters of soil moisture and crop relationsliips 
are concerned. For example, in some of the irrigated valleys in 
the Northwest, sod culture with alfalfa in the orchards has become 
the prevailing practice, whereas in some of the nonirrigated valleys 
the growing of any kind of crop in the orchards is precluded, because 
of an insufficient supply of moisture. 

Maintaining the Fertility of the Soil 

The fruit grower has no means of maintaining the fertility of 
the soil in his orchards and other fruit plantations which are peculiar 
to the special type of agriculture in which he is engaged. He must 
rely on the same methods as the general farmer — perhaps with this 
exception, that the latter, as a rule, may have available larger sup- 
plies of animal manures than the farmer whose main enterprise is 
fruit growing. Then, too, the fruit grower labors under limitations 
not experienced by the general farmer because of the permanent 
occupation of the land by a single crop. Crop rotation as a part 
of a program of soil maintenance has little or no application in the 
plans of the orchardist, whereas it may be an important factor in 
the production of annual crops. 

The use of animal manures , — As a general thesis it may be said 
that a fruit grower with an adequate supply of stable or barnyard 
manure for his fruit lands would need to apply little else in the way 
of plant food in maintaining his land in a suitably productive con- 
dition. Much reliance is placed on animal manures by some fruit 
growers. The case may be cited of one of the prominent citrus 
growers of the countr}^ who established a dairy farm comprising 
several hundred acres solely with a view to providing a supply of 
manure for his citrus groves. It was his belief that if the dairy 
enterprise was only self-sustaining it would be fully worth while 
because of the value of the manure that was thus made available 
for his main enterprise. 
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The use of manure supplies not alone plant food, but organic 
matter which in turn becomes humus, and without which any soil 
is relatively unproductive no matter how large quantities of mineral 
plant foods it may contain. In fact, it is frequently suggested that 
in many cases the effect of the manure on the physical condition of 
the soil is of greater importance in relation to productivity than 
is the plant food which it contains. In turn the physical condition 
may have a controlling influence on biological changes that affect 
productiveness in a larger degree than has been realized. 

There are no arbitrary limits as to the time of applying manure 
to fruit plantations nor with respect to quantity. Obviously from 
the plant-food standpoint the composition of animal manures may 
vary greatly, depending on the quantity of straw and other ab- 
sorbents they contain, also on the way they have been handled and 
the feeding of the animals producing them. Generally speaking, 
manure is applied broadcast during the winter or in early spring be- 
fore the seasonal tillage is begun and in quantities up to 10 or even 
20 tons per acre. 

In some of the citrus groves in California placing the manure in 
deep furrows in the interrow spaces checking both ways, has proved 
especially satisfactory and efficient as compared with broadcasting. 
It is claimed that a given quantity of manure can be made to cover 
a much larger area of grove applied in furrows and with equally 
good results than when broadcasted. 

The use of commercial fertilizers . — In addition to animal manures, 
fruit growers use large quantities of commercial plant foods or fer- 
tilizers — ^nitrogen (commonly spoken of as ammonia), potash, and 
phosphorus (more often termed phosphoric acid^. However, the 
effective, economical and profitable application oi commercial fer- 
tilizers is a much more complicated problem than is commonly sup- 
posed. “ What is a good fertilizer for peaches ?” “ What fertilizer do 
you recommend for sandy soil?” ‘‘How much fertilizer should I 
apply to my vin^ard?” These and other similar questions are fre- 
quently asked. They can not be answered in any concrete and spe- 
cific terms. In fact, of two orchards of the same kind and age stand- 
ing side by side but with the soil manned differently in previous 
years, one might readily respond very differently from the other to a 
particular fertilizer application; such difference even might occur 
in various parts of the same orchard. 

In the first place, a soil in poor physical condition from lack of 
humus is unproductive without regard to the abundance of plant 
food it may contain; but a soil in good physical condition may be 
unproductive because it lacks a single plant food. Phosphorus and 
potash may be in abundance for maximum production but because of 
a lack of nitrogen the plant may not function properly and is un- 
productive as a result. 

In such case nitrogen is the “crop limiter.” Supplying it in suit- 
able quantity, other things being equal, there would normally be the 
desired response. Lack of any other plant food may likewise limit 
the performance of the plant. Supplying more of the plant food or 
foods already -^^prosent. in* the soil dh sufficient abundance for maxi- 
inum performance will be without benefit ; in fact it represents waste. 

The real problem, then, is to determine what plant food or foods 
are lacking in the soil, and then to supply the “crop limiter.” This 
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can be done only by ‘‘ questioning the soil,” as a revered professor of 
agriculture of an earlier day was accustomed to express it. To this 
might also be added “ questioning the plant ” as well, since the ex- 
perienced grower learns to interpret many points in the behavior 
of his trees in terms of their food requirements. But this, in turn, 
rests back on soil conditions. 

To “question the soil” the grower will need a simple demonstra- 
tion in a representative part of his orchard consisting of the use of 
nitrogen alone on certain trees, potash on others, phosphoric acid on 
others, and finally different combinations of each plant food on still 
other plats, and then noting the results for several seasons during 
which the same plant food applications are made annually to the 
same groups of selected trees. 

While even this plan is subject to many uncertainties in exactne^ 
of results, fairly strong indications may be expected to occur if 
indeed there are plant food deficiencies that are seriously limiting 
the performance of the trees. 

The average grower is reluctant to “bother” with the details of 
such a demonstration besides looking on it as being expensiAe, but 
one may well take note of the fact that it is likewise expensive to go 
on year after year, either applying unnecessary plant foods at large 
cost, or else withholding some essential plant food — the “crop 
limiter” — which, if applied might yield results quite out of propor- 
tion to the cost involved. 

The old idea that the chemist could step in at this point and by 
an analysis of a soil tell just what plant foods were lacking, ceased 
long since to have place in the order of things. A chemical analysis 
of a soil is not necessarily withoiit value, at least theoretically. It 
might show, for instance, whether a soil was deficient in some es- 
sential element. On the other hand, an analysis might reveal cer- 
tain plant foods in great abundance and yet they might be so locked 
up cnemically as to be unavailable to the plant. Tlie plant’s ways 
are not those of the chemist and the latter has no methods, as yet, 
by which he can determine how much of the plant food he finds in a 
soil the roots of a plant can get. A chunk of rock chipped from 
some bowlder might analyze very high in certain plant foods, but a 
bowlder would not be a good .soil for an apple tree. 

During the last 15 or 20 years much experimental work has been 
done in the use of commercial forms of plant foods in orchards in 
line with the plan briefly sketched above. At least three outstand- 
ing results, strikingly different from one another, and on the face 
of things somewjhat contradictory, have come from these investiga- 
tions. In certain cases, these results have been very upsetting of 
earlier teachings in horticulture. 

1. Of these results, first, may be mentioned the demonstration 
that many soils when managed so as to maintain an abundant sup- 
ply of humus and when properly tilled apparently yield all the 
plant food that is necessary for maximum fruit production. In 
other words, some of the experiments have failed to show appreci- 
able effect from the application of any of the plant foods usually 
contained in a so-called complete fertilizer. 

2. Another result, and one opposed to earlier teachings, is the 
widespread absence of favorable response of fruits to potash. It 
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•was long held that fertilizers high in potash should be used liberally 
in fruit growing. Many tests, widely distributed, have failed to de- 
monstrate any general response to applications of this plant food, 
especially in case of the range of soil types widely used for decidu- 
ous fruit growing. 

3. It was long taught that nitrogen, and especially in quickly 
available forms, should be applied to fruits with much caution or 
else an undesirable and liarrnful stimulation of vegetative growth 
would occur. In the demonstrations, not only have baneful results 
failed as a rule to appear, but to the contrary, the use of nitrate of 
soda or other quickly available forms of nitrogen, in even rather 
liberal quantities, has given more widespread and more generally 
beneficial results than any other one fertilizer treatment in the grow- 
ing of deciduous fruits. This fact, however, does not obviate the 
need for each fruit grower to question ” his own soil and trees, 
but the results of widely distributed experiments may consistently 
give direction to any demonstration that the grower outlines. 

The foregoing discussion on the use of fertilizers in fruit grow- 
ing hardly more than indicates the character of the problem and 
suggests that each individual orchard or plantation is the place 
where the grower must very largely solve his own problem — for it is 
fundamentally individual in so far as settling the question of ferti- 
lizers is concerned. 

When to use plant food.— Most forms of commercial plant food 
are applied early in the spring, the exact time not being very defi- 
nitely fixed but commonly just before tillage is resumeci, or in case 
of a sod-culture orchard, w ith the beginning of the spring activities. 
In case of nitrogen, however, in quickly available forms, as nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, the application should be at about 
the time tlie buds begin to swell, if it is desired to obtain a response 
in the setting and development of the current season’s crop. If 
applied after the blossoming period, the results may be expected 
to show in the foliage, the annual growth and jierhaps in the forma- 
tion later of fruit buds for the next season’s crop, but the results 
in such case may be disappointing so far as the development of the 
current crop is concerned. If the grower deems it wise to make a 
very heavy application of nitrogen, a portion put on as the buds 
begin to swell and the remainder a month or so later, may be good 
planning. 

It should be noted, however, that many details of practice in the 
use of fertilizers have been worked out for particular soil and other 
conditions that are more or less local. Any grower, therefore, locat- 
ing where conditions differ materially from those with which he is 
familiar, will do Avell to study critically the methods of procedure 
followed by experienced fruit growers there, and to adopt them in 
so far as they prove to be sound. 

Thus in some regions where large fruit interests have been devel- 
oped the soil is little more than clear sand with very low plant-food 
content. Obviously the fertilizer problem in such a region becomes 
yery different from what it is where the soil is naturally highly pro- 
ductive. in case of a sandy, almost sterile soil, practically all the 
plant food requirements must be supplied artifically, and commonly 
ih several applications during the year. 
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Cro'ps to supply humus, — The place of cover and green-manure 
crops in fruit growing has been rather fully indicated in the discus- 
sion of cultural systems. Brief amplification from tiie standpoint 
of their relation to the maintenance of soil fertility is here in place. 
Also, on a preceding page the place of animal manures in soil pro- 
ductiveness was indicated. An abundance of manure would lately 
do away with the necessity of cover and green-manure crops. They 
are, therefore, in large measure substitutes for manure of which few 
fruit growers can command an adequate supply. In this connection, 
these crops simply produce in the orchard or other plantation veg- 
etation to be incorporated in the soil, and, in its decay, to form, 
humus, the importance of which is not likely to be to much 
emphasized. 

Moreover, when a leguminous crop is used for cover or green- 
manure purposes it adds to the soil not only humus but nitrogen. 
In this way, part of the needed supply of nitrogen can be produced 
more cheaply than through purchase in the usual commercial forms. 

No special comments in addition to those previously made are 
necessary with regard to handling soil-improvement or green-ma- 
nure crops. It is important, howevei*, to point out that in the case 
of cover crops which start into vigorous growth early in the spring 
there is an habitual conflict between the owner’s desire to defer plow- 
ing them under until they have made as much growth as possible to 
add to the soil, and the matter of equal or perhaps even of greater 
importance of plowing them under before they make too serious 
demands in their growth on the moisture in the soil which ought 
to be conserved for the use of the trees later in the season. This 
situation inherently represents a compromise between two somewhat 
incompatible objects. The only basis of settlement is the grower’s 
judgment and a rigid adherence thereto. 

The use of tillage, — A third factor in maintaining soil fertility 
is tillage. The place of tillage or cultivation in fertility mainte- 
nance is no less important than that of the other factors. In fact, 
in many cases proper tillage alone appears to induce soil conditions 
that are adequate, for a time at least, to produce optimum yields. 

The effects of tillage are somewhat complex and in many re- 
spects perhaps not fully understood. The maintenance by frequent 
tillage of a dust mulch several inches deep has lx»en much em- 
phasized in the past as a means of conserving soil moisture by 
breaking the capillarity of the soil at the surface. The emphasis 
is now being placed, at least by many, not so niiu h on the importance 
of a dust mulch as on a somewhat coarser granular mulch, and on 
tillage in its relation to destroying weeds and other superfluous 
vegetation by which soil moisture is often exhausted to an exces- 
sive degree. 

It is a fact well known that it is difficult to wet a mass of very 
finely pulverized soil, or any other finely divided substance as flour 
meal, road dust and the like. It is equally obvious and easily 
demonstrated that rains do not sink into the soil as readily when 
covered with a dust mulch as when the surface is less finely divided 
or, in other words, is in a condition that may be described as a 
granular mulch. There is accumulating evidence that the principal 
means by which soil moisture escapes, other than by drainage^ is 
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through the transpiration of plants rather than through evaporar 
tion from the surface of the soil as formerly held, and as still 
taught more or less. If this be true, the destruction by tillage of 
all superfluous growth in an orchard such as weeds is of the great- 
est importance. 

Tillage is of primary importance in other respects also. The rela- 
tion of the chemical activities and, perhaps even more so, of the 
biological activities to the fertility of the soil gain new significance 
the more they are studied. The aeration of the soil is essential to 
both chemical and biological action and that in turn is greatly 
promoted through tillage. 

Principles of Pruning 

The fruit grower performs no operation in his orchard that has 
greater bearing on successful production than pruning. At the same 
time, there is no part of orchard management about which more 
diversity of opinion and practice prevails; perhaps no operation is 
less understood in its effects ; and no other, which in recent years has 
received more attention from investigators. The results of the in- 
vestigations have thrown much new light on pruning problems. 
Only a few of the more outstanding features of pruning admit of 
presentation in this connection. Though complicated from the 
standpoint of exhaustive discussion, the essentials of pruning may be 
reduced to a few rather simple statements of fact and of principle : 

1. Pruning in some form is an essential operation in substantially all types 
of fruit growing including tree fruits, vine fruits such as grapes, and small 
fruits or l)erries. 

2. The objects of pruning include keeping the tree or other plant within 
bounds, symmetrical, and shapely; the stimulation of growth at local points; 
the removal of sui)erlluous growth which includes also the thinning of tree 
tops to admit sunshine and incidentally to make thorough spraying possible 
and to facilitate the work of harvesting the fruit; reducing the struggle for 
existence among the dilferent parts of the plant; the regulation in some cases 
of the iwsition of fruit-bearing wood to that of the roots; thinning the fruit 
in some cases, and the removal of dead, diseased, or injured parts. Various 
other objects occur, but they are in reality corollaries of the foregoing iK)ints. 

3. Pruning is both a mechanical operation for mechanical purposes and a 
physiological process of far-reaching effect. The former is comparatively 
simple and easily comprehended ; the physiological aspect is intensely complex 
in its relationships, the full significance of which in considerable measure still 
remains to be determined. Obviously pruning for mechanical effects has 
physiological aspects, none the less l)ecnuse it may be done for mechanical 
purposes. 

4. Some of the objects of pruning, as stated, appear to be contradictory or 
antagonistic to one another. Academically, this may be true, but not all the 
objects necessarily exist in the same tree or plant at the same time, 

5. Pruning has correlations with nearly every aspect of the growth and 

functioning of the plant. The type and manner of pruning a young tree may 
differ, and usually does, from that of a mature tree of the same kind; a vig- 
orously growing tree requires different pruning from a weak one even of the 
same kind and variety ; trees of different natural habits of growth and fruit 
bearing need to be pruned according to those habits. Differences in habit or 
manner of, fruit bearing, as the character of the wood on which the fruit is 
produced, may occur in different varieties of the same kind, as well as 
between different kinds of fruit. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

6. Pruning, tkouidi it may stiniulate growth locally, Is a pkyslologBcal iimii- 
ence devitalizing and depressing in the main and should be done with dis- 
crimination and care, and in general with a view to removing the least growth 
possible rather than the most. This feature is, however, only relative and the 
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principle must be applied with respect to the conditions that are to be met. 
The local intiuenee of pruning, especially as that operation modifies the extent 
of leaf area, has recently been emphasized by the results of some investigations 
which show a close relationship between the size attained by an apple and 
the leaf area near it on the branch on which it grows. An inadequate leaf area 
in close proximity to an apple results in an undersized fruit. The requirements, 
however, seem to vary with different varieties. Obviously other factors besides 
pruning may affect the abundance of foliage. 

The foregoinff statements admit of extended amplification but the 
limitations of tnis treatment restrict further discussion to a few of 
the more important specifications of pruning. 

Pruning, especially of fruit trees, as already noted, has received 
much attention experimentally in recent years. As in some other 
domains of horticulture, the investigations have shown that some of 
the teachings of long standing lack the support of facts. Thus, the 
earlier advice to cut back young trees heavily to stimulate growth and 
to make them stocky fails largely in the light of the demonstration 
that such stimulation is mainly local, that the total annual growth 
in anv season of a heavily pruned young tree is likelv to be actuallv 
les§ than that of one pruned lightly or not at all, and that the trunk 
diameter of the heavily pruned tree increases less rapidly than the 
one lightly pruned, and in general the time of fruit bearing is delayed 
by heavy pruning. 

Again, the former precept that 2)runing during the summer checks 
growth and induces fruit-bud formation is found to be directly op- 
posite to the facts in many cases so far as it concerns fruit bearing. 
As a broad principle, the conception is erroneous. As a detail of 
practice, it may apply under certain sets of conditions. Likewise, 
the idea of pruning during the dormant period to stimulate growth 
proves to be, not a principle of pruning, but rather a detail of prac- 
tice only that has a place in orchard management. 

The pruning of a fruit tree, vine, or other plant normally begins 
at the time it is set out. In the case of grapevines, berry plants and 
the like where the top is nearly all cut away at time of planting, the 
details are simple and are passed here without comment, except to 
state that the new or permanent top in such cases is formed later 
from the new growth that develops. Attention, therefore, centers 
for the present on the tree fruits. Obviously pruning at time of 
planting has a far-reaching effect. It is then that the branches which 
are to lorm the permanent top are selected. Serious errors at this 
time are difficult, if not impossible, to overcome by any later treat- 
ment. In the case of the apple, pear, plum, cherry, citrus fruits, nuts 
in general, and some others, 2-year-oId trees are commonly planted. 
These, if properly grown, are well branched when planted and al- 
ready bear the limbs that are to be selected for the framework or 
scaffold branches of the tree. In case of the peach, apricot, and some 
others, 1-year-old trees are habitually plantea. They make relatively 
a more rapid development in the nursery than most other de- 
ciduous fruits, and are heavily branched unless undersized like 2-year- 
old trees of the apple, pear and some other kinds. Many growers 
now prefer 1-year-old trees of most kinds of fruit when planting an 
orchard. A marked trend has occurred during the last deca^ in 
favor, especially, of 1-year apple trees; and 1-year cherry trees have 
certain advantages over older ones. 
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Three to five limbs are usually selected at time of planting for the 
framework which forms the permanent top. The lowest branch will 
determine the height of the head of the tree irom the ground and* 
should be selected so far as possible with that point in view. The 
others should be arranged symmetrically and at uniform distances 
about the trunk and with several inches (preferably not less than 5 
or 6 inches if possible) between them vertically. This is the ideal 
that should guide. As nursery trees usually fail to develop acco^’d- 
ing to man’s ideals, the grower must select the scaffold branches as 
best he may and then depend on his skill as the tree develops to over- 
come as far as possible inherent defects. The branches selected are 
usually cut back rather heavily when the trees are planted, commonly 
one-half their length, and all others removed entirely. However, the 
practice, which formerly was nearly universal, of cutting back the 
branches very heavily at time of planting has also been modified more 
or less by the trend away from heavy pruning. Many growers are 
now heading back young trees less severely than formerly at planting 
time. Trees planted as 1-year-olds other than peaches, cherries, and 
apricots, are usually single, straight ‘‘ whips.’^ They are cut back 
when planted to the desired height and the scaffold branches selected 
and trained as they develop. 

The manner in which a young tree is pruned when it is planted 
practically fixes the style or type of tree that is to be developed. The 
grower then determines whether he is to adopt, for instance, an open 
center, a central leader, or modified central leader type. Such dif- 
ferences in type concern particularly the apple, since there is greater 
uniformity in practice with respect to most other kinds. Neverthe- 
less the force or the point in question is universal with respect to the 
treatment of the young tree at time of planting being projected into 
its entire future. 

The type of tree, whether open center, or some other, is much more 
a matter of detail in pruning and training and of individual pref- 
erence than of principle, as is the height at which the head shall 
be formed. It may be observed, however, that the natural habit 
of growth of some varieties renders them better adapted to par- 
ticular methods of pruning and training than others. The prin- 
ciples of pruning with respect to the influence of that operation on 
growth, fruit-bud formation and development' and behavior other- 
wise are concerned but little or not at all with minor details of 
practice, as for instance, the particular manner of shaping the 
top. 

In the pruning of young trees, up to the time of bearing, the pre- 
vailing practice has long consisted of rather heavy cutting back of 
the seasonal growth and more or less thinning out of the branches. 
As previously stated, recently conducted investigations have shown 
that the tendency of such treatment is to retard the growth of the 
tree in diameter of trunk, in spread and height of limbs, and to 
delay the time of fruiting. Altnough some of the objects of prun- 
ing young* trees require more or less cutting back at times, as well 
as the thinning of the tops by removing branches, such requirement 
varying with the habit of growth of different varieties^ many growers 
have changed their former practice of ^ heavy pruning to that of 
limiting it to the minimum consistent with the objects that must be 
attained. 
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The same general plan of procedure should be followed in the 
later life of the trees, modified as habit of growth and condition of 
the trees require, in order to gain the desired ends. In other words, 
pruning throughout the life of a tree may bo said to consist of the 
judicious cutting back of some branches and the entire removal of 
others. In fixing upon what is judicious, the grower should keep 
it in mind that in the tree top the individual bud is the unit of 
life ; that there is an intense struggle for existence between the buds 
in a tree top and between the branches, each of which has grown from 
a bud; that each leaf bud, in developing a branch or a fruit spur, 
functions and develops properly only in the presence of abundant 
sunshine; that the tendency for every branch and spur in the top is 
to extend ujiward or outward towards the sunlight; and that in 
this struggle for sunlight and plant food the branches and spurs 
are less favorably situated than others, are suppressed, and become 
too much weakened to be of value to the tree and in time many of 
them die. Thus the tops of trees which become unduly dense through 
neglect of pruning become filled with dead branches. A well- 
pruned tree — one wdth the top sufficiently open so that every bud, 
fruit spur, twig, and branch, receives its due quota of sunshine — 
rarely contains dead wood unless as a result of disease or injury. 
The fruit borne by such a tree attains its maximum development in 
color and finish. 

Pruning has close correlation with food supply and vigor of 
growth. Apparently close relationship exists between the total leaf 
area of a tree and the functioning of the tree itself; and the extent 
of the leaf area is, or may be greatly influenced bv the pruning a tree 
receives. 

Some of these relationships have been summarized- from the 
standpoint of plant physiology as follows: 

A tree has two functions: Growth, or wood production, and fruit produc- 
tion. The conditions which are the most favorable for tree growth are not 
the conditions most favorable for maximum fruit-Jmd formation and fruit pro- 
duction. The conditions which result in the best wood production are not 
necessarily those which result in the best fruit production. An intermediate 
set of conditions between those favoring maximum tree growth and n^ininuim 
or very small growth may be considered as the most favorable to fruit 
production. 

The grower should aim to keep his trees in a moderate condition of growth 
for the best fruit production. The conditions which promote wood formation 
are those which increase the intake through the roots of moisture and mineral 
plant foods, especially nitrates (nitrogen). The conditions which cut down 
wood formation are those which restrict the entrance through the roots of 
moisture (drought) and plant foods. 

Within the green leaves the raw food elements in solution in the sap are 
elaborated, resulting in the formation of starch, sugar, etc., which are carried 
to all parts of the tree, including the roots. These are the new tissue-form- 
ing materials. 

Other things being equal, the factor which determines the fruitfulness of the 
tree is the balance of the food elements taken in through the roots with the 
products manufactured in the leaves. It is in connection with this balance 
that pruning may be, and often is, an exceedingly Important factor in relation 
to fruitfulness. Trees which are making very rapid wood growth have a 
relatively greater amount, of the raw food elements taken in by the roots, 
especially of nitrates, than of the substances like starch and sugar which are 
manufactured in the leaves. In trees making a feeble growth the opposite 
relations exist' 


• By H. B. Kraybill. formerly assistant physiologist, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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Therefore, the removal of a large leaf area, as by summer pruning, or of 
dormant wood containing stored-up food materials would affect, accordingly, 
the nutrition of the tree, tending towards greater or less growth and more 
or less fruit production, depending on the condition of the tree and the con- 
ditions under which it was growing. 

Irrigation 

Irrigation as an operation in orchard maintenance is employed 
mainly in the valleys of the semiarid parts of the country in which 
a fruit industry has been developed. Ueographically this includes the 
intermountain States of the West and the Pacific States. An occa- 
sional orchard or fruit plantation in the humid sections is irrigated 
during unusually dry periods or as special provisions in the produc- 
tion of superior fruit for a fancy trade. In these exceptional in- 
stances the source of the water is generally deep wells of large water 
capacity^ or^ some other local or individual supply. Only the larger 
community or regional irrigation activities require presentation here 
arid these only briefly. The source of water supply for irrigation 
purposes is usually some river across .which a dam is constructed at 
some point where the impoundirig of a large volume of water is 
possible and at such elevation above the area to be irrigated that the 
water flows by gravity from the reservoir to the land. Or, the 
source of supply may be some mountain lake or some other body of 
water of natural or artificial formation as conditions arid possibili- 
ties dictate. In some instances, water for irrigation is raised to 
hija^her levels by pumping but that is usually experisive as compared 
with a gravity system throughout. 

It has been noted, and it also follows as a^ natural sequence, that 
irrigation as an organized orchard operation is carried on in regions 
of very limited rainfall ; or it may be added, in regions where there 
are distinct rainy and dry seasons, the latter commonly covering 
much more than half the months of the year, including the growing 
season. In passing, and for completing the setting, it needs to be 
stated that the sources of water supply where irrigation water is 
stored — ^the reservoir, lakes, and the like — are generally located at 
points far removed, in numerous cases many miles distant, from the 
area that receives the water. The supply of water that comes into 
the reservoirs has its source in the winter rains that are impounded, 
the melting of snow that falls in the mountains during the winter, 
and in some cases, where rivers are dammed to form a reservoir, the 
head waters of the rivers may rise in humid regions and the available 
store in a reservoir at any time may consist of water that has come 
from a watershed scores of miles away. In many instances, however, 
the quantity of water available for irrigation in any season is deter- 
mined by the abundance of winter rains^ and the snowfall in the 
mountains within the general region that is concerned. 

The system of distribution of water from a reservoir to a distant 
orchard is, briefly, a system of canals and ditches, which divide, sub- 
divided, and radiate in a manner that might be likened to the water 
system of a large city. There is the reservoir, the “ main ” through 
which the water leaves the reservoir, then ‘‘ submains ” that take tnc 
water to different sections of the city which, in turn, may divide 
in order to supply individual streets ; the individual houses are con- 
nected by relatively small pipes wifji the street mains, and finally 

91044*— 20 ^14 
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within the house each separate room may have its individual con- 
nection. Here the analogy ceases, however, for the manner of oper- 
ating an irrigation system has little resemblance to that of a well- 
equipped and well-managed. ciW system. In a word, a canal or 
“main ditch” takes the water fi'om the source of supply; from it 
smaller ditches branch which begin distribution in different direc- 
tions; these in turn divide and subdivide until the individual farm, 
ranch, or orchard is reached. In some regions of considerable area 
artesian wells from which the water flows in great streams form the 
source of supply. When such wells are in close proximity to the 
area to be irrigated, the distribution system is obviously simple as 
compared with other conditions. Very definitely, the construction 
and maintenance of any such irrigation system as that outlined above 
is the work of the highly trained irrigation engineer, and not of the 
fruit grower served by the system. 



The application of the water to the orchard is, liowever, the ivork 
of the fruit grower. In semiarid or arid regions there is perhaps no 
other part of orchard management that calls for better judgment 
and wiser practice than the use of irrigation water. Undoubtedly 
the results of poor judgment and unwise practice in irrigating fruit 
plantations furnish whatever of truth there may be in the notion 
frequently expressed that irrigated fruit is not as highly flavored as 
nonirrigated. 

Irrigation water, reaching the individual orchard through a ditch 
that branches from a larger one at a more or less remote point is 
applied by the grower in any one of several ways. Probably the 
practice most commonly followed is to make furrows perhaps 3 or 4 
feet apart between the rows of trees and then divert the water from 
an individual head ditch into each of the furrows, regulating the 
rate of flow so that as nearly as possible, the water that reach^ the 
remote ends of the furrows where it remains until it sinks into the 
OTOund will represent the primer proportionate part of the whole 
Otherwise the distribution of the water throughout the orchard 
would not be uniform and some sections would get too much others 
not enough (fig. 28). ’ 
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By another method, the “ basin system ” of distribution, the 
ground is flooded. A ridge of soil is thrown up in both directions 
along the middle of the space between the tree rows, thus putting 
each tree in the center of a basin (fig. 29). The water is directed by 
suitable means into the area, set on by the ridges about each tree and 
remains until it soaks into the soil. Although this system may have 
limitations imposed by the topography and “ lay of the land,” it 
provides a more , even distribution of the water than the furrow 
system. Then, too, the character of the soil is a factor. In case of 
some types the lateral movement of water through the soil,' as from 
one furrow to another, is very slow. It is easy for an inexperienced 



Fig. 29. — A mature peach orchard In a valley location In California. Irrigation 
water is Bupplied by the “ basin ” system. The ridges of soil thrown up to control 
the distribution are seen in the interrow spaces. The trees are of the Phillips 
variety, one of the most important for canning. The color of the fruit Is of leas 
importance than it is when shipped in the fresh state. Hence the trees are not 
necessarily pruned with a view to keeping the tops as open as is the case where 
the fruit Is shipped in the fresh state wltn high color an important characteristic 
from the marketing standpoint 

grower to think he has irrigated thoroughly when in reality there 
remains a very dry zone of soil between the subtending sections of 
each two adjacent furrows and which forms an impassable barrier 
to the proper functioning of the roots. Soaking the entire area as 
in the check system is one way of meeting this difficulty where that 
system is practicable. The distance between the furrows in the fur- 
row system is likewise an important factor. The nearer together 
they are, the shorter the time it will take for the soil to become i.ni- 
formly moistened by the lateral movement of the water through it. 

Otlier ways of distributing water in irrigation are used but in the 
main they are modifications of the two mentioned. Any attempt 
to detail the numerous aspects of irrigation in fruit growing has 
no place in the present discussion. However,^ there are certain gen- 
eral features, all of which the user of irrigation water fully grasps, 
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which will interest growers in nonirri^ated regions; the latter far 
exceed in number the growers who are located in irrigated areas. 
In the first place, it is a natural conception that land to be irrigated 
by the methods above named must be nearly level, sloping uniformly 
in some one direction in order that water may flow gently along 
the irrigation furrows. In the main this is true and one of the 
most exacting things in preparing such land for irrigation is to 
grade the surface so that it shall be uniform and free from small 
irregularities. It is possible, however, to irrigate hilly land or 
that which slopes considerably, provided, of course, the area is 
below the level of the source of the water, be that a head ditch 
or some other part of a ditch system from which the water is ob- 
tained. This restricts the method of distribution to the furrow 
system, and the furrows which carry the water must obviously be 
placed with care, each one following the contour of the hill or slope 
to be irrigated in a gently descending though in some cases perhaps 
a very winding course. 

Wide differences occur in the practices of fruit growers with i*e- 
spect to irrigation. Some of these are due to conditions such as 
abundance or lack of water, soil differences, and differences in con- 
ceptions as to requirements. The fact that a grower is operating 
in an irrigation district with water rights does not of itself assure 
him an abundant supply. In many sections the supply is habitually 
in danger of exhaustion before the end of the season and must b** 
used with great caution. Sometimes a district, habitually supplied 
abundantly, finds itself with a distressing shortage because or ab- 
normally light rains or snowfall during tlie rainy season, this con- 
dition prevailing perhaps for several years in succession. In case 
of shortage each water user is allowed only his proportionate share, 
except where prior water right has been estbalished through some 
earlier provision. The various State laws governing water rights, 
irrigation, and the distribution of water are sometimes complex in 
their application and are not for the novice to interpret. 

An abundance of irrigation water sometimes has its drawbacks 
and dangers. If a grower is allowed water practically without 
restriction, the temptation to ai^ply it as a substitute for good tillage 
as well as for its legitimate purposes is often irresistible. “A little 
is good, more is better ” is likely to be the guiding thought, when as 
a matter of fact a shortage, if not too severe, may be much better 
for the grower than a surplus used unwi^ly. Over-irrigation has 
undoubtedly produced results detrimental in some cases to the esteem 
in which fruit grown under this practice has been held. To decide 
wisely when to irrigate and how much water to use for optimum 
results is exceedingly difficult. It can not be done by any set rule. 
Experience, careful observation, and the exercise of much caution 
all help in the problem. The question when to irrigate is answered, 
or should be, by conditions, not by the calendar or the day of the 
week. If delayed too long, signs of tree distress will appear in the 
wilting of the foliage ; if applied too frequently and too liberally it 
Incomes overirrigation. In actual practice, it too often happens that 
the grower must use the water from the ditch when his turn comes, 
whether that is the best time from the standpoint of his trees or not 
The careful grower will examine the soil in various representative 
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places throughout the orchard, digging down with a spade, posthole 
digger, or otherwise to some depth, at least as deep as the roots 
penetrate, and perhaps well into the subsoil. He learns by experi- 
ence from the appearance and condition of the soil when a reasonable 
limit of safety has been reached in the moisture content. By the 
same means he finds out when an aplication of water has properly 
and uniformly moistened the soil. The frequency of application 
or the number of irrigations in a season varies with different growers 
in different communities, and it is affected by the character of the 
soil. As in humid regions with a supply of water in the rainfall, 
some soils in irrigated districts retain water better than others. 
Some water users advocate freq*uent light irrigations; others prefer 
to make them less often and to use correspondingly more water each 
time. Probably a general average ranges in the number of applica- 
tions from three to perhaps five or six in the various sections lor the 
entire season. 

Nothing in connection with irrigation needs greater emphasis 
than the necessity for perfect soil drainage. Poor drainage results 
in many of the most serious soil troubles which the user of irrigation 
water experiences — troubles entirely different from any of which 
the grower in humid regions has any knowledge. Whife the possi- 
bility — potential or realized — of regulating the soil moisture as 
needed through irrigation offers in prospect a most ideal situation, 
the problems and difficulties incident thereto present disadvantages 
that tend to neutralize the advantages in comparison with the con- 
ditions imposed by nature on the grower in humid seasons. 

Protecting Fruits and Vegetables From Frost 

Low temperatures are responsible for either the partial or com- 
plete loss of the fruit crop in some section of the country practically 
every season. The damage may be local, covering only a small 
region, or it may be widespread and include a large section of the 
country. It is exceptional, however, that the injury to deciduous 
fruit is so widely distributed as to cause a material shortage in the 
supply or to greatly increase the price to the consumer. 

Protection of fruits from frost during the blooming period is 
practical only under certain conditions where intensive production 
will justify the necessary expenditure. In this respect the apple and 
citrus fruits probably comprise one of the most extreme compari- 
sons and serve well to illustrate the point. In the case of citrus 
fruits in many localities fi*ost protection becomes a part of the 
necessary practices involved in regular and profitable production. 
In the case of apples the hazards are not so great as with citrus 
fruits and under normal conditions outside of the Pacific north- 
western section the additional crop insurance provided by orchard 
heating is not sufficient to justify the investment in the n^essary 
equipment and its operation. With citrus fruits a severe frost 
over a relatively small area might rob the county of a considerable 
portion of the entire supply while in the case of most other fruits, 
the failure of the crop over a limited area would have very little 
effect upon the total production for the country.^ For this reason, 
the heating of orange groves in southern California and in parts of 
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Florida has become a standard practice, while in the case of apples, 
heating has been found profitable only in the Northwest and in 
other relatively limited districts. With the citrus fruits the period 
of greatest danger is in the winter season when freezing temperature 
may occur at any time during a period of two months or longer. A 
freeze at this time may not only injure the ci'op maturing on the 
trees but also destroy the prospect for a crop the following season. 
With the deciduous fruits the critical period occurs in the spring at 
the time of blossoming and is limited, seldom exceeding two or three 
weeks, and for this reason, it has not been found profitable to use pro- 
tective measures throughout the greater part of the eastern deciduous 
fruit region. 

There are two general weather conditions to be reckoned with in 
frost protection. These may be called a frost and a freeze, respec- 
tively. The word frost is usually employed to designate the phe- 
nomena of feathery ice crystal formations on exposed surfaces when 
the temperature fa Us to freezing or lower, whereas in the other case 
freezing Aveather may prevail without the actual formation of frost. 
Broadly, the occurrence of a temperature of 32° F. or lower, Avljether 
accomiianied by a deposit of ice crystals or not, may in practice be 
considered a frost, for the effect on vegetation is much the same as 
in the case of actual frost formation. 

In most cases it is much easier to protect against a frost than a 
freeze, by reason of the difference in the physical processes of the 
atmosphere through which the respective conditions were brought 
about. 

During a freeze the air for a considerable distance above the 
earth is usually cold. True frosts occur only when the atmosphere 
in the lower strata is relatively calm. They are caused by the rapid 
radiation of heat from the earth’s surface after the sun goes down 
on clear, calm nights. Under these conditions the ground cools 
rapidly and the surface air loses heat to it by conduction, that near 
the ground becoming cooler than at a short distance above. This 
.soon produces a relatively thin layer of cold air near the surface 
with an increase of temperat»jre, called temperature inversion, up 
to a limited height. The force of gravity tends to cause this thin 
surface layer of cold air to move down and gather in depressions, 
thereby making the frost risk greater in the lowlands. Tliese condi- 
tions make the problem of protection by heating from ordinaiw 
frost comparatively easy. Instead of being compelled to heat “ all 
out-of-doors ” as many think, the problem is simply that of warming 
a surface layer of air, ranging from 20 to 30 feet in depth, the upper 
layer of warmer air functioning very much as a roof and thus facili- 
tating the operation. 

Changes in elevation, however, frequently cause the artificially 
warmed air to rise to the higher levels. This is the usual condition 
accompanying a general freeze. When the upper air is warmer 
than the surface layers, however, the warmed air near the surface 
will not rise until it becomes warmer than that aloft; thus the maxi- 
mum benefit from the heating is obtained. During a calm, frosty 
night the air at a short distance above the ground usually is warm 
enough to be above the danger point for vegetables and fruit. 
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Effect of Humidity on Frost Formation 

Water vapor is the most effective of the various gases present in 
the atmosphere in obstructing radiation of heat from the earth. 
Therefore, the amount of water vapor present in the air has con- 
siderable influence on the rate of rail in temperature during the 
night ; the temperature falls more slowljr when the humidity is high 
than when it is low, other conditions being equal. At a given tem- 
j)erature only a certain maximum amount of water vapor can be 
present in tlie air, and this is greater when the temperature is high 
than when it is low. When the maximum amount is present and the 
temperature is lowered, a certain portion of the water vapor is 
turned into liquid or frozen water. The temperature at which this 
condensation begins is called the dew point. The drops of moisture 
which appear on the outside of a pitcher of ice water on a warm dav 
are formed through the chilling of the air coming in contact with 
the pitcher. These droplets begin to appear on the pitcher as soon 
as its temperature has reached the dew point. If the dew point is 
above 32° F., the freezing point of water, dew is formed; if it is 
32° or lower, frost forms. Since dew or frost does not begin to form 
until the temperature of the OTOund or other object reaches the dew 
point, it is apparent that if tne dew point is very low, the tempera- 
ture may fall low enough to cause considerable damage without the 
formation of any frost. F or example, if the dew point is 18° and the 
lowest temperature reached during the night is 24°, there will be con- 
siderable damage to growing crops without any frost formation what- 
ever. This phenomenon, often called a black frost,” is of rare ac- 
currence in most localities. Another factor that has great influence 
on the amount of fall in temperature during the night is the liber- 
ation of latent heat in the formation of dew or frost. When the dew 
point is high the latent heat given off in the formation of dew is 
often sufficient to check the fall in . temperature almost entirely. 
Generally speaking, therefore, other conditions being equal, the 
higher the dew point in the evening the less danger there is of the 
occurrence of a damaging frost. 

Methods of Protection From Frost 

There are three general principles used in frost protection: p) 
Conserving heat, (2) mixing or stirring the air, and (3) adding 
heat. 

Conserving heaxt . — The most important way in which the ground 
cools during the night is through the loss oi its heat by radiation. 
If it is possible to arrest or reduce this radiation and conserve the 
ground heat, frost will be prevented. One of the simplest methods 
of reducing this radiation is by placing some land of a covering 
over the ground or the plants. Among the materials used are glass, 
cloth, heavy paper, straw mats, special plant protectors, and smoke 
screens or smudges. 

Tin cans or other metal coverings should not be used to protect 
plants, as the metals are good conductors of heat. In Florida, tender 
crops are often protected by means of screens made of lath with 
spaces between tnem about the width of the lath. These screens 
serve the double purpose of protecting the plants from frost during 
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cold weather and providing shade in hot weather. Young potatoes 
and other vegetable plants are sometimes protected by covering them 
with soil, but where this is done the plants should be completely 
covered as the stirring of the soil increases evaporation and groimd 
heat radiation. Cranberries are protected by flooding the fields 
with water from reservoirs provided for the purpose. Spraying 
with water is frequently recommended as a means of protecting 
plants from frost, but on the whole the use of water is not as effective 
as covering the plants with heavy cloth, heavy paper, or the forma- 
tion of a heavy smoke screen. 



Fia. ;{0. — Distribution of hoaters in an orchard 


Stirring the air , — The temperature of the air a short distance 
above the ground is often from 7 to 10° higher than near the surface 
on calm, clear radiation nights, or those most likely to have frost. 
It is obvious that if the lo^yer, cold air could be mixed with the 
warm, upper air, a damagiog frost w’oiild not be likely to occur in 
most cases. Attempts have been made to do this by various methods, 
such as power-driven, fans, but it has been found with the devices so 
far tested that the expense is far too great for practical use, while 
the general results were not as satisfactory as by other methods. 

Adding heat . — The third principle of protection is that of adding 
heat to the lower air to replace that lost by radiation and conduc- 
tion. This is usually accomplished by biiming a large number of 
small fires throughout the area to be protected. Oil, wood, coal, oil- 
soaked shavings, tree priinings, carbon briquets, or a combination of 
two or more of these may be used. A large number of small fires 
is more, efficient in raising the temperature than a small number of 
large ones. Atmospherical motion is a very important factor in 
heating. When the wind is blowing, even though at the rate of only 
a few miles an hour, the heat is steadily carried away and a much 
greater quantity of fuel is required than when it is calm. 
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Adding heat to the lower strata of the atmosphere has been found 
to be the most economical and effective method, especially where 
protection is undertaken on an extensive scale. It is almost exclu- 
sively employed in the western fruit-growing sections, where frost 
protection is practiced more extensively than in any other part of 
the country. Many other devices have been tried out, with varying, 
but mostly unsatisfactory, results. The fuel is usually a cheap grade 
of oil, consumed in a specially constructed heater, oi which from 80 
to 120 are required per acre, depending on the degree of cold that is 
likely to occur and the ^pe of burner used. Figures 30 and 31 show 
the usual distribution oi heaters in an orchard. 

A smoke screen has very little influence on the loss of heat by 
radiation, and the effect oi smudge fires of damp straw or manure, 
or of smoke screens from chemicals, is far less than that of direct 
heating, while a chemical smoke screen is much more expensive. 
A smoke screen has some value, however, in shading the fruit and 
blossoms from the morning sun and preventing a too rapid thawing 
following sunrise. 



Fig. 31, — Orchard heaters In operation In a California citrus Rrove. A galvanized- 
iron tank for holding a reserve supply of oil for fuel is shown at the right 


Only one other form of protection against cold calls for attention 
hei^ and that only for a passing mention. It is common practice 
in Florida to mound the soil about the trunks of young citrus trees 
to protect them a^inst injury by cold. If mounded 6 to 12, inches 
above the levd oi the ground, a freeze may kill the top of the tree, 
but the soil about the trunk will protect it from injury and from 
it a sprout will usually grow, from which a new top is developed. 
This, of course, results in the complete loss of the crop for a year 
or two, but prevents the loss of the trees. 
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Storage of Fuel 

Where heating is practiced on a large scale, the question of pro* 
curing and storing an adequate -supply of fuel is of primary ini- 
portance. In order to carry on orchard heating successfully it is 
necessary to have enough fuel within reach to last through the 
longest cold spell likely to be experienced. Many instances have 
been noted where the crop has been protected successfully through 
several cold nights at considerable expense, only to be lost on one 
cold night on account of lack of fuel. Where orchard heating is 
practiced by many growers in a community, it is a good plan to buy 
and store large quantities of fuel oil on a cooperative basis, as is 
done in southern California. Orchards located near the storage 
tanks can haul directly from them, but in the case of those located 
a mile or more distant storage tanks should be provided in the 
orchard. 



Fig. 32. — Filling heaters from tank wagon 


The necessity of pumping oil from storage tanks should be 
avoided by raising the tanks high enough above the ground so that 
the oil will flow into the wagon tanks by gravity. Where the 
ground is not too flat, the storage tank can be so located that 
the oil can be run into it and also taken out by gravity. If more 
than 5 acres are to be fired with oil, a portable tank from which to 
fill the heaters is almost a necessity on account of the saving in time 
and labor. Three men with a tank wagon can fill heaters very 
rapidly, one man driving and two men drawing oil into 5-gallon 
buckets and pouring it into the heaters, filling two rows at one 
time. The owners of two adjoining orchards often use the same 
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tank wagon. Figure 32 shows the method of filling heaters from 
tank wagons. 

Handling Orchard Heating 

The fact can not be emphasized too strongly that if orchard heat- 
ing is to be practiced successfully, it must be handled with as much 
care and attention as spraying, fumigating, or any other work. 
The secret of success will be round in adequate equipment, good 
judgment, attention to detail, and extreme vigilance. An inade- 
quate number of fires to the acre may often be worse than none at 
all, as the costs of firing may be added to the loss of the crop. 

The Rise in Temperature as Affected by Heaters 
And Fires Placed in Orchards 



Fio. 33. — Tbe rise of temperature as affected by heaters and fires placed in orchards 


Whenever the temperature approaches the < 
mometer in the orchard should to watched closely and the rate at 
which the temperature is falling determined. If the temperature 
is falling rapidly the firing must be begun early in order that the 
heaters may be all lighted before the danger point is reached. With 
a little practice it is often possible to tell with considerable accu- 
racy by inspection of the fruit or blossoms when the danger point 
has been reached, regardless of the temperature. If the small lard- 
pail heaters are set about 100 to the acre, alternate heaters in every 
fourth row should be lighted first, followed immediately by alter- 
nate heaters n every second row if the temperature has bron falling 
rapidly. The effect on the tenmerature should then be noted ana 
decision made as to whether additional firing is necessary at that 
time. As soon as a row of heaters begins to burn low, reserve 
heaters should be lighted, as the amount of heat given off daring 
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the last half hour of burning is small. If the large capacity down- 
draft heaters are used, all may be lighted at once and the consump- 
tion of oil regulated by manipulating the drafts (tig. 81). 

During a cold night an isolated cloud passing overhea<l, by cut- 
ting off radiation, and to a certain extent reflecting radiation from 
the earth, may cause the temperature to rise. As the cloud drifts 
toward the horizon the temperature falls again. Likewise, sudden 
temporary rises in temperature are caused by gusts of wind of 
short duration which mix the upper and the surface air. As a 
general rule the temperature falls rapidly after the wind or cloud 
has passed, and cases are on record where entire croi^s were lost 
through extinguishing the heaters at such a time. It clouds are 
overspreading the whole sky or a sudden rise in temperature due 
to wind occurs just before sunrise, the heaters may be extinguished, 
but if the sky remains clear and sunrise is an hour or more away, 
the temperature should be watched closely during the remainder of 
the nignt. A marked difference in the temperature at different 
elevations may occur, thus rendering it necessary to make observa- 
tions at a number of stations where the topography varies widely 
(fig. 33). 

Does Orchard Heating Pay? 

This ouestion can be answered only with a knowledge of the pre- 
vailing local conditions, as the factors to be considered in connec- 
tion with the subject vary greatly, even sometimes for orchards in 
contiguous localities. The most important (luestions to be con- 
sidered are: 

(1) How often will it be necessary to light the heaters in order to save 
the crop each year? If dependaVde temperature records have i)een kept for a 
number of years somewhere in the immediate vicinity, a study of these ihay 
make it possible to gain a fairly accurate conception of what tenu)eralures 
may be expected at the orchard in question. 

(2) Will the value of the fruit lost through frost damage more than pay 
interest and depreciation charges on an investment for the necessary equip- 
ment, together with the exi>ense of oiJeratlon? 

(3) Is the locality likely to be visited by short periods of cold weather 
during the growing season that would be too severe to successfully combat 
by known protective methods? This question can probably be determined 
from Weather Bureau records from some station in the vicinity. Usually 
the temperature in an orchard can not be raised more than G to 8®. under 
favorable atmospheric conditions. (See fig. 33.) 

There are two conditions under which orchard heating will not 
be profitable: (1) The orchard may be located wliere frost damaf'c 
is too slight in the long run to pay the expense of heating, and 
(2) it may be an exceptionally cold section where damaging frosts 
occur so frequently that the cost of protection is too great to be 
borne by the crop. 

Orchard heating has been practiced since 1913 on one of the 
largest lemon groves in the country, located in southern California. 
During the season of 1913, when the citrus crop in many paifs of 
southern California was practically a total loss and thousands of 
trees were killed outright, the lemon crop from this grove brought 
$734,318.07 f. o. b. California. Eecords on the cost of protectin g 
220 acres on this place during the period from 1913 to 1918 are 
shown in Table 1. It wilLbe seen that the returns from the fruit 
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saved in 1913 alone would pay the costs of protection for many 
years: 

Table 1. — Annual and average cost per acre for protecting 220 acres of lemons 

with oil heaters 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

6-year 

average 

Labor, man and horse, filling and lighting 
jyots, per acre 

$45.70 

3S.35 

19.30 

17.86 

11.55 

$10. 55 
12.70 
19.10 
17.45 
7. 95 

$10.65 
4.20 
17. 40 
15.50 
7.65 

$21. 45 
23.20 
15.60 
13. 40 
1. 10 

$20.60 
26. 15 
14.30 
13.45 
5.65 

$22.15 
17. 75 
13.00 
11.25 
3. 70 

$21.85 
20.40 
16. 45 
14.80 
6.25 

Depreciation- 

Interest 

Upkeep 

Total 

Number of times fired 

132. 75 

67. 75 

55. 40 

74. 75 

80.15 

67.85 

79.75 

19 

2 

7 

20 

27 

21 



This ranch is located on both high and low ground, but only the 
low ground is protected. lemons are more easily damaged than 
oranges, and as the small green fruit must be protected, the fires are 
lighted oftener than in most other orchards. The costs given in the 
t^le are for firing about the maximum number of times that would 
be necessary anywhere in the country. 

Through widespread interest developed some years ago in orchard 
heating, and a considerable number of experiment stations devoted 
much attention to the problem, and besides many growers equipped 
their orchards for heating at large expense, the practice is now 
largely confined to those fruits, which, like oranges and other citrus, 
are grown only in a few restricted areas, or to some regions where the 
fruit interests comprise practically the sole industry of the com- 
munity. In the fruit regions otherwise located where attention was 
at one time given to orchard heating it has been abandoned in most 
cases because it did not pay to maintain the heating equipment. An 
occasional loss or partial loss of a fruit crop could be sustained with 
a smaller tax on the resources of the groAver than that required for 
efficient heating. 

Group Relationships, Cultural and Economic 

A broad classification of fruits recomizes several classes or 
groups — deciduous tree fruits, tropical and subtropical fruits, small 
or bush fruits, and vine fruits. This classification is fundamentally 
geographical rather than botanical, but it will become evident in due 
course that rather close botanical or natural relationships exist 
among the members of each group. That, however, is incidental, 
and not the basis of the grouping. 

The deciduous group includes those fruits which have a definite 
period of growth followed by a period of dormancy, the latter being 
induced by low temperatures. It is possible, perhaps probable, that 
the comparatively new conception or the influence of length of day 
on plant behavior may have its application in the dormancy of plants, 
but in this consideration dormancy is closely associated with the 
lowering of the temperature as summer wanes and the cool weather 
of autumn merges into the colder days of winter. The tropical and 
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subtropical group is composed of the fruits adapted to those sections 
which are continuously warm enough so that vegetation is in nrore or 
less constant active growjth. Plant activities may slow down during 
the cooler parts of the year, but the trees do not drop their leaves as 
deciduous trees do. The small or bush-fruit grou]> is composed of 
the various berries — strawberries, raspberries, blueberries, currants, 
and others. The vine fruit group is represented pincipally by the 
grape, though the passion fruit, rarely grown in this country, belongs 
here. 

Deciduous Tree Fruits 

The deciduous tree fruits constitute a conspicuous group. It com- 
prises the tree fruits in the Temperate Zone, though the number that 
can be grown is gradually reduced and so far as cultivation is con- 
cerned reaches the vanishing point in the stretches northward toward 
the Arctic Circle; southward the deciduous fruits of the temperate 
climate become restricted in kind and variety and blend into the 
evergreen fruits — oranges, guavas, avocados, and the like, which 
characterize the land — not necessarily the land of perpetual sum- 
mer but at least a region having a subtropical climate. The de- 
ciduous tree-fruit group is made up, in turn, of pomaceous and 
drupaceous or stone fruits. 

The Pomaceous Fruits 

The deciduous tree fruits are separated into subgroups which 
represent mainly natural or botanical relationships. Thus, the 
apple, crab, pear, quince, medlar, and possibly others are designated 
as ‘‘ pomaceous ” fruits, each having certain specific (as contrasted 
with general) natural characters in common. For instance, as 
even the most casual observer will realize, the seeds, core, and flesh 
of apples, crabs, pears, and quinces are. each strongly suggestive 
of the other in many particulars. The same is true of the medlar, 
but this fruit is a comparative stranger to the American fruit 
grower. The loquat is also a pomaceous fruit, but it is also sub- 
tropical or nearly so and not deciduous. The fruits comprising the 
pomaceous subgroup have much in common in their history and 
cultural re(|uirements. They differ widely, however, in theiV eco- 
nomic status. 

The fact has already been stated that the most of our tree fruits 
represent exotic or foreign species that were introduced into 
America. However, many of the berries or “ small fruits ” represent 
species native to America. The list of fruits derived from intro- 
duced species and recorded elsewhere (p. 112) includes all of the 
pomes named above with the exception of the crabs. 

'Whence came the pomaceous fruits ? — The apple {Malus sylves^ 
tris) is believed to have been distributed from prehistoric times both 
in the wild and in cultivation throughout much of Europe where it 
is believed to have been indigenous; also, south of the Caucasus and 
in northern Eussia. It is to be noted, however, that with few ex- 
ceptions the varieties now grown here are of American origin, the 
outstanding exceptions being some of the early ripening sorts of 
Bussian origin. Probably no other fruit grown in America has 
mven rise to so large a number of named varieties as has the apple. 
No one knows even approximately how many varieties exist o^ 
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have existed, but American literature records somethin like 7,500 
and the number of synonyms is considerable larger, ^veral hun- 
dred varieties are offered to the planters every year by the nursery- 
men, though the tendency is to reduce the number. Of those sold 
by the nurserymen perhaps not more than 50 are of large commer- 
cial importance. 

The pear, — The pear communis) grows wild throughout 

temperate Europe and western Asia, south of the Caucasus, and in 
northern Persia, its history being closely parallel to that of the apple. 
The Oriental pears of which there are several species of considerable 
importance occur wild in different parts of China, Korea, Man- 
churia, and Japan, though no single species is indigenous in all of 
these regions. Pure representatives of tiiese species are but little 
cultivated in this country for their fruit, but hybrids between 
horticultural varieties of P, communis and Oriental species, espec- 
ially P. sevotina,^ are extensively cultivated, the best known varieties 
being the Kieffer, Le Conte, and Garber. Some of the Oriental pears, 
especially P, caUeryana and P, ussuriensis are coming into prom- 
inence as stocks for use in propagating pears because of their re- 
sistance to blight. Unlike the apple, but few pure communis' 
pear varieties grown in the United States are of American origin, 
most of them being European sorts which have come to us largely 
from France and Belgium. Although the number of varieties grown 
is very large, the bulk of the crop in any year is composed of per- 
haps not more than six or eight sorts of which the Bartlett is by 
far the most extensively grown of any. Probably the Kieffer is 
second in quantity proauction. 

The crabs, — The crabs from an historical standpoint are difficult 
to define. Many of the cultivated varieties are hybrids, and the 
origin of some of the most important sorts is unknown. The Si- 
berian crab {Pyrus baccata) has entered into the parentage of some 
of them, possibly also some of the native American crabs, whereas 
certain varieties usually classed as crabs have an apple variety 
(Malus sylvestris) as one of their parents. 

The quince, — The quince (Cydonia oblong a) in its native habitat 
is not as widely distributed as the apple an^ pear, but it is reported 
in northern Persia near the Caspian Sea, in the region south of 
the Caucasus, and perhaps elsewhere as in the Crimea and in north- 
ern Greece, but the possibilities of its having become naturalized 
in some parts of Europe are recognized by some. Certain authori- 
ties consider it hative to southern France and central Europe. 

The medlar, — The medlar (Mespilus gerrnanica) is found in 
central and southern Europe to the Caucasus, and also in a wild state 
in England, but doubt exists as to its being indigenous there. 

The loquat, — The loquat {Eriobotrya japonicg) is an Oriental, be- 
ing considered native to China and efapan. 

In reference to the foregoing. Figure 2 indicates in a striking way 
the relative proportions of fruits of foreign and of domestic origin 
that are produced in this country. 

Cultural Requirements and Economic Status 

The cultural requirements of the members of the pomaceous sub- 
group are closely similar. Clean tillage, tillage and cover or green- 
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manure crops, sod culture, and the maintenance of the soil fertility 
by the use of commercial fertilizers and animal manures — these cul- 
tural systems and their modifications are variously employed as occa- 
sion or circumstances suggest. The use of a particular system of 
culture as a feature in disease control is illustrated in the maintenance 
of pear orchards. The high degree of susceptibility of rapidly grow- 
ing pear trees to blight is recognized. In order to retard or restrict 
the growth, orchards are commonly maintained under sod culture as 
the tillage methods tend to stimulate rapid growth. The members of 
this subgroup are subject in a marked degi’ee to the same insects and 
diseases. In substantially a like degree, the same spray schedule and 
other means of control are applicable to these several fruits. On the 
other hand, there are certain serious insect pests and diseases that 
occur on one or more of them and not on the others. 

In any of the pruning methods followed, it is essential that the 
habit of growth and fruit-bud formation be carefully regarded. 
Even different varieties of the same kind of fruit have different 
growth and fruiting habits. These must be taken into account in 
pruning if the grower is to be successful, otherwise he may unwit- 
tingly remove an undue proportion of fruit-bearing wood. The 
quince has an entirely different fruiting habit from the apple or 
pear. The fruit buds of the latter form the preceding season largely 
on spurs 2 j^ears or more old and in some varieties many are terminal 
on 1-year growth. Those of the quince, however, do not form the 
preceding season, but at the terminals of the current season’s growth, 
llius, a quince tree (or bush^ starts into growth in the spring and 
shortly a fruit bud develops, if conditions are propitious, at the ter- 
minal end of each shoot, thus bringing to a close for the season any 
further elongation of the shoots. This accounts for the slow, I’e- 
stricted gi'owth and dwarfish habit of quince trees or bushes. Ob- 
viously, if the new seasonal growth of a giiince tree is weak or lack- 
ing, it necessarily follows that the potential possibilities of an abun- 
dant crop are lacking in a corresponding degree. 

The economic status of the apple and pear, the two most important 
pomaceous fruits, is only partially indicated by the records of jiro- 
duction, but they are suggestive and are given below for the five- 
year period, 1920 to 1924, inclusive. 

Table 2. — Applv and pear production for the 5-year period, 1D20 to 

incluHlve 


Year 

A pplos 1 

Pears 

Commeroial 

crop 

1 

Total crop 

Total crop 

1920 

Barrels 

33.906.000 

21.657.000 

31.945.000 

34. 303. 000 

28.063.000 

Bushels 

223. 677. 000 
99, 002, 000 

202.702.000 

106. 770. 000 

171. 250. 000 

Bushels 

16, 806, 000 

11.297.000 

20.705.000 

17. 390.000 

18.868.000 

1921 

1922 

1923 - 




There are no production records of importance on crabs and 
quinces. Both fruits are widely distributed. In a general way it 
may be said that they accompany the apple in its geography but 
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the volume of production of each is small. Quinces are handled in 
cardot shipments from a very few points, but the total crop in 
most centers of production is so small that express or other small 
lot movements meet the shipping requirements. 

To the inexperienced grower the quince is a deceptive fruit in 
some respects. The retail price in the market is usually high com* 
pared with many other fruits. The supply in sight at any time is 
usually limited. The natural line of reasoning from such a combina- 
tion of observations is that the production of quinces is below the 
demand; therefore, it should prove a profitable fruit to grow. The 
facts are: The trees make a slow growth and are veiy susceptible 
to several destructive diseases difficult to control. The crops are 
irregular and undependable and average yields are low. Ketail 



Fig. 34. — A well-developed quince tree of mature age. Quinces are often grown In 
bush rather than in tree form 


prices, therefore, which seemingly are very high may represent a 
disastrously small return to the grower on a tree or acre basis. 
Besides, the quince is used but little except in jelly making and for 
preserves. The housewife is usually satisfied with a small supply 
as compared with a fruit that is used in many different ways ex- 
tending through a long season. Therefore, the demand is capable 
of being fully met with a comparatively small production. In the 
main this is true also of crabs. 

Perhaps the safest way for the average quince grower is to plant 
the trees in the garden or near the house where special care can 
readily be given and to grow them mainly for home use; lo(^l 
markets may b6 supplied from any surplus. Or, trees may be 
planted on land that would otherwise be unused but where they can 
conveniently be given such special attention as they require (fig. 34). 

91044®— 26 15 
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In that case if the trees or the crop fail it does not make serious 
inroads in the farm income and anything returned is that much 
gain. 

The medlar is practically unknown in American fruit production, 
being rarely found outside of botanic gardens and otW similar 
places. Central Europe is its native habit where it is more generally 
known than in this country. The tree, or bush, which may attain 
a height of 10 or 15 feet, is hardy as far north as central New York. 
The fruit, which has some characteristics of the apple and others of 
the quince, is not much larger than an ordinary crab. Medlar trees 
and fruits are shown, respectively, in Figures 35 and 36. 

The loquat occupies the rather unique position of being an ever- 
green pomaceous tinit. All the other pomes here referred to are 
deciduous. Although considered of delicate flavor by many and 



FIG. 35. — Trees of the medlar 


more or less widely distributed in the Gulf coast rejfion and in some 
parts of California, the loouat is of little importance in the fruit 
industiy. However, it is cultivated in many of the warm regions of 
the Old World and is reported to be produced in Japan anually in 
quantities of 20,000,000 pounds or more. Loquat fruits are shown in 
Fi^re 87. 

The geographical distribution of apples and pears in the United 
States is indicated in Figures 18 to 21. These graphs show the range 
of these fruits, except in regions where the trees occur in too small 
numbers to be expressed in a unit of 600 acres. In certain areas 
readily observed in the graphs a heavy concentration of dots symbol- 
izes commercial production, though heavy production occurs in many 
areas where the dots indicate no greater density than in other areas 
where commercial orchards do not occur. It should therefore be 
noted that figures showing area devoted to a crop, or numbers of 
trees in a given territory, may prove very misleading unless cor- 
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rectly interpreted. A hundred thousand trees in a county if contained 
in a comparatively few orchards of a few thousand each may repre- 
sent community interests of considerable commercial importance, 



Fio. 36. — Pnilta and follap'e of the medlar 



Fio. 37.— Fruits of the loQuat 


whereas if the trees are widely scattered, with only a few in a place, 
no commercial industry whatever is represented. Figures 38 to 41 
show typical views in different apple and pear growing regions. In 
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this country the extensive culture of apples in the North Central 
States, with present varieties, is limited by the severely cold winter 
weather. North of latitude 42**, slightly north of Chrcago between 
liake Michigan and the Rocky Mountains, production of winter 
apples is limited. This is because the varieties formerly available 
were not hardy enough to withstand the rigorous climate peculiar to 
that section. Recently varieties have been introduced that are promis- 
ing for parts of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other portions of 
the upper Mississippi Valley. On the other hand, regions with long, 
hot summers and with winters so mild that the frees remain in a more 
or less active state of growth are not favorable for the growing of 
apples. In the eastern part of the United States, where irrigation is 
not practiced, apples require a rainfall during the growing season 



Fio. 38. — ^View In a oS-year-old apple orchard in wostera New York. The trees were 

B &d in 1800. The tree in the foreground had a spread of limb of 50 feet. The 
, 1 foot above the ground, had a circumference of feet 


of at least 18 inches. In the Great Plains States, west of the 18-inch 
line of warm-season rainfall there are but few orchards. Although 
the apple has more or less definite climatic limitations^ its many 
varieties give it a geographic distribution comparable with that of 
many other staple crops. The lack of transportation facilities is the 
limiting factor in many sections that are climatically suitable for 
apple growing. • 

The Drupaceous Fruits 


In like manner to the foregoing, it is noted that the peach, plum 
(including prune), cherry, nectarine, and apricot are “ drupaceous ” 
or “ stone ” fruits, and in this subgroup, close similarity in structure 
of seed or pit, and flesh is readily recognized. The almond, among 
the nuts, is closely related to the members of this subgroup, the kernd 
being the edible part; the pericarp, which corresponds to the flesh of 
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the peach or plum drtes up on maturing and is not edible. As in case 
of the pomaceous fniits, tne drupaceous subgroup is made up largely 
of foreign species that were introduced in a very early day, the 
present representatives in the form of named horticultural varieties, 
excepting peach varieties, being themselves European sorts in a much 



_ young Yellow Transparent apple orchard in southern "New Jersey. It 
, ‘ived clean tillage. The trees were headed higher than is commonly done, 
ire with Figures 28 





A 


FiQ. 40, — A somewhat tj'plcal view of the apple orchards in the Wenatchee Valley, Wash. 

larger proportion than is true of the poine varieties. Nearly all the 
peach varieties now grown are of American origin. Further details 
as to varieties appear as the historical notes are developed. 

'Whence came the drupaceous /ru*«.— Stran^rely enough the place 
of origin of the peach {^Ainygdalus persica) is unknown. Though 
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growing in various parts of the Old World in substantially a wild 
state, doubt exists as to its being indigenous in any region where it 
has been found. While commonly attributed to Persia, as suggested 



Fig 41 — 1 well kept Bartlett pear oi chard In the Hogue Rivei Valley, Oieg, 



Fio 42 — A fairly typical peach oicbaid in lt» sixth season in western New Yoik The 
fruit is used for shipping in the fresh state The tops of the trees are pruned 
with a view to keeping them open so that the sunlight can reach every fruit as it 
develops 

by the species name applied to it, De Candolle points to the fact that 
since remotest antiquity the peach has been cultivated in China. The 
early introduction of peaches into the American Colonies, thus mak- 
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ing the development of peach growing substantially coincident with 
the development of the country, has been stated on a previous page. 
It remains to be said that the varieties now grown, with the exception 
of the Salwey and jDerhaps one or two others rarely found, are of 
American origin. 

In but few instances in the whole fruit industry has an important 
enterprise been developed to so large an extent on a single variety — 
the Elberta — as has the peach industry. During the 50 years 
more or less, of the existence of this peach hundreds of other 
varieties have been grown. Some varieties of earlier origin than 
the Elberta are still being planted, and many others meet important 
needs in the industry but the predominating position of the 
Elberta remains. In this connection, however, mention should 



Fig. 43. — A peach orchard location in the Alleghany Mountain section of West Virginia 


be made of such special purpose varieties as the Muir and 
Lovell, grown for drying, and several yellow clingstone sorts pro- 
duced for canning, all of which are extensively planted in Cali- 
fornia. The graph appearing as Figure 22 on page 171 shows the 
distribution of the peach industry. 

Peaches are more susceptible to damage by winter killing and also 
by spring frost than apples, consequently their culture is most ex- 
tensive in those sections which have relatively mild winters, or 
where the climate is tenmered by the influence of ocean currents or 
large bodies of water. There are three rather distinct types of cold 
or frost injurv to peaches. In the normally colder climates, such as 
the region of the Great Lakes, the trees sometimes suffer from a 
type ot winter injury associated with immaturity of wood. In the 
warmer climates, such as prevails in the Southern States, there is 
danger of winter injury both to wood and buds, but principally to 
the buds which respond readily to short periods of warm weather in 
winter where the warmth may be followed by damaging but sea- 
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sonable temperature. The third type is general and consists of injury 
to buds or blossoms by a late spring frost. When thoroughly 
dormant, peach buds may survive a temperature of — 12 to — ^20° K 
The production of peaches during the last five years is shown in 
Table 3. 


Table 3. — Total estimated production of peaches throughout the United States 
for five years, 1920 to 192.^ 


Unit 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Bushels 

45. 620, 000 

32,602,000 

55,852,000 

45, 702, 000 

54.119,000 



Via. 44. — A poach orchard on Knobly Mountain In West Virginia. Though very steep, 
soil erosion is practically unknown here because of the porous character of the soil 
and subsoil. Yet It is fairly retentive of moisture. The low<*r side of the orchard 
is several hundred feet above the floor of the valley, so that the cold air settles far 
below the level of the orchard. The elevation at this latitude is su£Bcient to reverse 
the conditions illustrated in Figures l.S and 14. As a result, l)c cause of the 
decreasing temperature toward the higher altitude of the crest of the mountain, 
the trees blossom and the fruit ripens in the average season two or three days 
earlier at the lower side of the orchard than at the upper side 


The nectarine . — The nectarine is but little grown in this country. 
Many people are unfamiliar with its characteristics. It has been 
described as a peach with the skin of a plum, which is fairly expres- 
sive. It is regarded as a sport or mutation of the peach; the tree 
is indistinguishable from the peach. In fact, a peach trw is occa- 
sionally found on which a single branch produces nectarines. One 
case at least has been observed where a single fruit on a small twig 
of a peach tree was typically peach on the exterior of one side and 
typically nectarine on the other. A tree grown from a peach pit 
which produces nectarines is not a particularly rare occurrence. 
In general, nectarines could doubtless be grown practically anywhere 
that peaches are grown, though very few are produced. The fruit 
reaches the market in only small quantities. One difficulty in pro- 
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diiction is the susceptibility of the fruit to injuiy from the plum 
curculio. Only a few named varieties are in the trade. The nec- 
tarine is probably much more popular with the English as a fruit 
for growing under glass than it is anywhere in America. 

The 'plum. — The plum, as grown in different parts of the United 
States, includes three rather distinct types; a fourth type, composed 
of hybrids between two of the other types might also be specified. 
These types include the European or ‘^domestica” plums {Frunus 
domestica)^ the Japanese plum (P. galicina)^ and the native plums 
representing several species, of which F. Americana has given by far 
the largest number of named horticultural varieties of any. Other 
species represented by named varieties are F. hortulana.^ P, angus- 
tifolia^ also a number of botanical varieties, and certain other species 
of less importance horticulturally. Uncertainty exists as to the 
native habitat of the European plum. Though grown in a half- 



Fio. 45. — A primp orchard 21 years old of the Agcn {Petit or French) variety in 
California. This Is the leading prune in that State 


wild state for 2,000 years in Europe, authorities doubt that it is 
indigenous there. It has also been found wild south of the Caucasus 
and in northern Persia, but without conclusive evidence that it 
sprang from these regions. In the United States the European plum 
is widely disseminated and constitutes an exceedingly^ important part 
of our plum industry. The largest production is in the northern 
fruit districts, in the Pacific States, and the Northwest. This type 
does not withstand well the long, hot and frequentljr dry summers 
of the South, and even the conditions that characterize the middle 
latitudes are, in general, rather adverse to most of^ the varieties. 
The European type, as represented in this country, includes many 
varieties that are of foreign origin, though others of prominence in 
the industry are of American origin. The prunes are also included 
in this group, the most important varieties for drying, the Italiai^ 
Prune and the Agen {French)^ being introduced sorts (fig. 45), 
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The Japanese plum, although widely disseminated from Japan 
and grown there somewhat extensively, is ^lieved to be native to 
China. The named varieties of this type have been conspicuous in 
the plum industry of the United States for the last 35 or 40 years. 
Some of the varieties were introduced direct, others have originated 
as seedlings in this country. Though some of those coming in the 
form of vegetative parts w’ere brought under name, much confusion 
in identity developed in the late eighties and during the nineties as 
the varieties began to be known. This was due in part to the fact 
that fruit names in Japan are commonly group or class names and 
do not refer to specific sorts. Seedling propagation in the early days 
of this type of plum in this country with reproduction more or less 
closely approximating the variety, may also have contributed to the 
difficulties. Japanese varieties of plum have become widely dis- 
tributed throughout a large part of the country. The trees are not 
sufiiciently cold resistant to withstand the winters in the most north- 
ern fruit districts and in the rather severe climatic conditions in much 
of the Great Plains area where dry farming methods must be em- 
ployed, they me^t their limitations. Otherwise, the type may be 
found almost anywhere that plums are grown. The outstanding 
weakness of the type is the habit of very early blossoming which 
results in rather frequent injury from spring frosts. 

Our native species of plum vary greatly in their habitats. Some 
have a very wide range of distribution; others are distinctly re- 
gional. Some of the hardiest, most cold-resistent, and drought- 
enduring tree fruits grown in the count:^ represent native plum 
species. Furthermore, other representatives are adapted to the 
climate in the warmer parts of the land. Thus it is that the native 
plum, in its several species, is doubtless more widely distributed 
throughout the entire country than any other tree fruit. Excepting 
possiWy the strawberry, there is probably no other fruit as widely 
distributed in the United States as the native plums. The fruit of 
the native varieties, as a rule, does not reach such standards of size, 
shipping, and dessert qualities as to render it of more than minor 
importance commercially, but for home use in canning and other 
cuhnary purposes, it is highly prized, especially in those regions 
where fruit growing is restricted because of the severity of the cli- 
mate in drought, cold, or desiccating winds. Selected varieties of 
native plum lorm one of the most dependable fruits for growing in 
the Great Plains area. 

Perhaps it is in giving origin to the fourth type of plum, already 
referred to, that both the native and Japanese plums have made their 
largest contribution to the fruit industry. It may seem strange that 
the native species, many of them at least, and the Japanese plums 
^bridize readily, while neither of these types hybridize with the 
European plums.’ Considerable plum breeding has been carried on 
by a number of specialists, and as implied, varieties highly important 
in the plum indust^ have been developed and are extensively grown. 
The distribution or plums, but without regard to type, is shown in 
Figure 23. Few statistics of plum production exist, but according to 
the fourteenth census, the crop for 1919 amounted to a little more 
than 19,000,000 bushels, of which 16,624,000 bushels were produced 
in California, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. About two-thirds of 
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all the plum trees in the country on January 1, 1920, were in these 
States. 

2' he cherry . — In the cherry, there are two types rather strikingly 
different in tree and fruit, and a third, whose members are hybrids 
between the other two and which to some extent combines their char- 
acteristics. The two distinct types are the sour cherry (Prunus 
ceraHuk) and the sweet cherry (A avium). The hybrids, represented 
by several well-taown varieties, are termed the Duke ” type, or group 
Such an authority even as De Candolle finds difficulty in tracing the 
sour cherry to its original habitat. Evidence seems to point to its 
occurrence in the region between the Caspian Sea and Constantinople 
in a very ancient time, and it was long ago reported as wild in the 
mountains of Italy and in central France. It was known and be- 



Fia. 40. — A 6-year-old sour cherry orchard of the Montmorency variety in western 

New York 


coming naturalized at the beginning of Greek civilization. The sweet 
cherry is said by De Candolle to be wild in Asia, in northern Persia, 
in the region south of the Caucasus in Armenia, southern Russia, 
and in the area southward from Sweden to the mountainous parts 
of Greece, Italy, and Spain. Though apparently the sweet cherry 
was much more widely distributed than the sour type in ancient 
times in .the Old World, that does not hold true in this country at 
the present time. 

The sour cherries are more hardy than the sweet sorts, with respect 
both to cold and drought resistance. In general, the northern range 
of adaptability of the sour varieties corresponds somewhat closely 
with the apple excepting possibly the most hardy varieties of the 
latter; the northern range of the sweet cherries corresponds 
nearly with that of peaches than with any other fruit with which 
comparison is illuminating. Southward, the range of both sweet 
and sour varieties is limited mainly by their response to climatic con- 
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ditions. Both types are grown somewhat in the middle latitudes, but 
in diminishing <|uantities south of what is commonly designated as 
the northern fruit belt or district. More or less successful production 
is possible, however, at the higher elevations in the southern exten- 
sion of the Appalachian Mountain area. 

The sour cherry is represented in this country mainly by introduced 
varieties. A very few sorts, the Early Richmond, Montmorency, and 
English Morello comprise the bulk of the crop. In fact, the Mont- 
morency alone is produced in larger quantity, probably several times 
more, than all other sour varieties combined. Cherry production east 
of the Rocky Mountains consists very largely of sour sorts with only 
a small proportion of the crop in any year consisting of sweet cherries 
(fig. 46). On the other hand, sour cnerries are practically nonexist- 
ing commercially in California and in the Northwest where, sweet 



Fi«. 47. — A sweet cherry orchard in its eijshth season of the Napoleon variety In 

weatern Oregon 


cherries are grown extensively (fig. 47). The fourteenth census re- 
ported the cherry crop of 1919 as 3,946,000 bushels, of which 1,297,000 
bushels were grown in California, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

The apricot , — ^The apricot {Prunus arm^mca), as the species name 
suggests, has been considered by some to be native to Armenia, but 
doubt exists as to whether it may not have been introduced there at 
a very early date. The Chinese are said to have known this fruit 
2,000 or 3,000 years before the Christian era, and a Chinese origin 
is accepted by some authorities as probable. The apricot, from a 
commercial standpoint, has rather striking restrictions geographic- 
ally, not becaiise the tree lacks hardiness or adaptability so far 
as its growth is concerned, but mainly because of its blossoming 
habit. The fruit buds respond quickly to the first warm days of 
mring and open verv early — about the first of any of the tree fruits. 
This results in the buds and blossoms being much exposed to tem- 
peratures that are injurious. Such temperatures, however, may be 
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entirely seasonable and would cause no injury with the buds per- 
fectly dormant. This situation makes the crop very uncertain and 
renders the planting of the trees unwise in many sections where they 
would otherwise be well adapted. The tree can be expected to 
thrive under about the same conditions as the peach. Though 
planted rather widely, a few trees in a place, the commercial pro- 
duction of apricots is practically confined to sections in California, 
especiallv certain well-protected valleys where frost injury is a less 
serious factor than in most regions. Orchard heating is practiced 
in these valleys to some extent, the Weather Bureau cooperating by 
distributing through a special service warnings of impending dan- 
gerous temperatures. In 1919, that State produced 5,907,000 bushels 
of apricots out of a total crop for the country of 6,130,000 bushels. 

'Wliat is true of the pomaceous subgroup with respect to similarity 
in the cultural requirements of its members is likewise true of the 
drupaceous subgroup — peaches, plums, cherries, and apricots. In 
general, these fruits require the same or very similar cultural treat- 
ment. Clean tillage, or tillage with cover and green-manure crops, 
represents the usual system of orchard maintenance. Sod culture ia 
rarely used with any member of this subgroup. In large measure 
the same or a similar spraying program is followed, because of the 
similarity of insect pests and diseases to which the various fruits 
are snibject. Even the details of pruning are much the same, the 
principal difference being in ti*eating the peach. The peach fears 
its fruit on wood of the previous season’s growth. If for any 
reason, a tree makes a very small growth in any year, its poteiltial 
crop-producing capacity is limited accordingly. Pruning, as well 
as other maintenance operations, may therefore be directed, as oc- 
casion requires, to the simulation of new growth. Although a cer- 
tain amount of new growth is important in case of the plum, cherry, 
and apricot, these trees bear much of their fruit on spurs; hence 
the matter of new annual terminal growth is of less importance 
from the standpoint of crop production than with the peach. 

Of the other deciduous fruits enumerated on an earlier page, there 
still remain for further comment, persimmons, both native and 
Oriental, the pomegranate, fig, and native papaw. Each of these 
fruits represents a different subgroup, but the membei*s are rela- 
tively unimportant commercially compared with most of the pomes 
and drupes. It may be noted,* however, that the fig is commonly 
included in the works on subtropical fruits; Japanese persimmons 
and pomegranates are rarely put in a group that includes apples, 
but since they are distinctly deciduous in habit of growth and de- 
velopment, and are grown* in regions where the commercial pro- 
duction of peaches and some other Temperate Zone fruits are com- 
mercially produced, there seems to be abundant reason for grouping 
them with other deciduous fruits in any general classification plan. 

The persimmon . — The native persimmon {Diospyros Virginiana) 
is indigenous in the eastern United States from Connecticut south- 
ward to Florife and westward to Texas and Kansas. The Oriental 
or Japanese persimmon {D. kaki) has been grown in Japan and 
China for many generations. No special investigation to determine 
its original habitat appears to have been made. The first introduc- 
tion of the Japanese persimmon to the United States is said to have 
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been made by the Perry expedition, but many other importations 
have since occurred. The number of varieties that has been grown 
is large, but at the present time the nursery catalogs list perhaps 
not more than 16 or 18 sorts* and hardly more than a half dozen of 
these are prominent. One variety, the Tamopan, was introduced 
from China; most of the others came from Japan, while the 
remainder, representing a small number of varieties, have originated 
in this country. 

The persimmons, native and Oriental, have never come very fully 
into their own in this country. The dozen or more named varieties 
of native persimmons are selections from the wild and represent 
merely individual trees that simply happened to be superior to the 
others. Few of even the named varieties have ever been propa- 
gated to any extent by nurserymen for the trade. Moreover, the 
demand for them has never been such as to furnish much induce- 
ment for propagation. A few small orchards have been plant^ 
and occasionally a man, more appreciative of the value of the fruit 
than the general mass of people, has planted trees about the build- 



Fig. 48. — A Japanese persimmon orchard In Its third season’s growth in Florida 


ings. For the most part, the fruit gathered from wild trees is 
sufficient to satisfy local demands ; little or no shipping is done. 

The Japanese persimmon is cultivated much more than the na- 
tive. Orchards oi several hundred trees each are not especially un- 
conunon (figs. 48, 49, and 50). Though the fruit is not as rich nor 
the eating quality as high as the native persimmon, the size, appear- 
ance, and good shipping qualities make it more appealing as a 
commercial fruit than the native form. The trees are less hardy 
than the native tree. They may be grown in the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain region as far north as Norfolk, Va., or possibly even southern 
Mainland in close fjroximity to Chesapeake Bay, though they are 
not hardy in the "vicinity of the District of Columbia. They thrive 
in eastern North and South Carolina and in the Gulf States, in- 
cluding a considerable portion of Texas. In California also, this 
fruit is, grown more or less. In fact, planting has beeti more active 
there during the last few years than in any other part of the coun- 
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trv The fourteenth census (January 1, 1920) report^ about 28,000 
trees of bearing age, nearly half of which were in California. At 
the same time there were about 24,000 trees not of 
half of which were in Florida. Recent plantings in California 
doubtless modify this proportion at the present time. The crop ol 
1919 averaged slightly more than a bushel to the tree for the num- 
ber in bearing. 



tn fhe orchard shown in Figure 48 
FfO. 49. — A Fuyu persimmon tree In the 


Th« pemmmon '» TtchMacteriSic 

ripe, certain changes omir so tha There are certain varieties 

the fruit, though it still remains m it ^ a ^j^^racteristie 
of Japanese persimmons which do not possess m 
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pucker even when immature. The fruit may be eaten while still 
hard. These varieties are commonly termed sweet persimmons. 
The common notion that frost is a necessary agent in the ripening 
of persimmons is unfounded. * Late varieties may ripen after frosts 
occur and the ripening processes may be hastened thereby, but the 
fruit would mature in clue course in the complete absence of frost. 
The early sorts become fully edible without respect to the occurrence 
of frost. 



Fig. go. — A Tanenashi persimmon tree In the orchard shown in Figure 48 


The pomegranate . — The pomegranate {Punica granatum) is con- 
sidered to be native to Persia and adjacent countries, though found 
in an apparently wild state in a much wider range than this. It 
is grown only to a very limited extent. It is rather distinctly a 
warm-climate fruit, occurring mainly in the Gulf States and in 
California. Shipments in some quantity have been made from Cali- 
fornia, but elsewhere production is practically confined to trees, or, 
more accurately, as they usually develop, to bushes in the yards and 
gardens, with rarely a planting of larger size. The Fourteenth 
Census reported, a total of bearing trees of about 28,000, of which 
more than 24,000 were in California, the others being widely dis- 
tributed, a few hundred trees in each of several States. The number 
of trees not of bearing age was nearly the same as the number in 
bearing, and all, excepting about 1,000 of these, were credited to Cali- 
fornia. More than ^ per cent of the crop of 1919, amounting to a 
little over 1,000,000 pounds, was produced in California. 

The The fig (Fi&ua carica) has been grown from a time that 
defies the memory of the human race. It entered into the literature 
of ancient times, both sacred and secular, as have few other fruits 
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or plants. Though its native habitat evidently included much of the 
Mediterranean basin, it is supposed to center in Syria. The fig, 
compared with any other fruit, is one of nature’s oddities, both in 
its morphology and in its manner of development. In general, its 
distribution in this country conforms rather closely with that of the 
Japanese persimmon. It is widely distributed throughout the Gulf 
States, the Carolinas and eastern Virginia; also in California, and 
to a limited extent, in Arizona. As in the case with the Japanese 
persimmon, fij^s are not hardy in the vicinity of the District of 
Columbia, but in the region of Norfolk, Va., where the winter climate 
is influenced by the close proximity of the waters of the ocean and 
Chesapeake Bay, fig trees thrive. In fact, in that section, the trees 
are apparently less subject to winter injury than in almost any other 
section east or the Mississippi River. There, the winter temperature 
seldom drops to a degree that is critical for fig trees in a perfectly 



Fio. 51 . — FIr orchard of the Adriatic variety about 20 year« old in California 

dormant condition; and further, the trees evidently remain more 
completely dormant during the winter than they do throughout most 
of the Gulf coast region. Farther south, warm spells occur during 
the winter and stimulate the buds into growth sufficiently to make 
them tender. Later, temperatures are likely to occur which are low 
enough to be disastrous to the tender buds. ^ As a result, winter 
injury to fig trees throughout the Gulf States is not uncommon. 

The principal commercial industry in fig production is in Cali- 
fornia where figs have been grown evidently since the days of the 
early Mission Fathers. However, it is only within comparatively 
recent years that extensive commercial plantings have been made 
(fig. 51^ The figs grown in California include varieties of two 
types : The Adriatic and the Smyrna. ^ Those of the Adriatic time 
set fruit and develop it to maturity without being pollinated. Va- 
rieties of the Smyrna type, in order to develop fruit to maturitji 

01044*— 20 10 
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must be pollinated. The principal variety of Smyrna fig introduced 
from Asia Minor as the Lob Ingir is known in California as the 
Calimyrna. This type of fig requires for pollination the agency 
of the fig insect (Blastophaga) which breeds only in the caprifig 
("‘goat fig”), a wild form that produces inedible fruit. For nearly 
20 years after Smyrna figs were introduced into California the trees 
regularly shed their crops without any of the fruit reaching maturity. 
After several attempts and failures the fig insect was first success- 
fully introduced into the United States in 1899 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and as soon as established and distributed 
no further trouble was experienced in getting fruit to set and mature. 



Fig. 52.— Fig orchard of the Magnolia * variety In Its fourth season In Texas 


Although chiefly grown for drying, the Smyrna fig is being canned 
on an extensive scale and shipments of fresh Calimyrna figs in car- 
load lots are also being successfully made. 

In California, much of the fig crop including both Adriatic and 
Smyrna types is dried. In the southeastern United States the situ- 
ation is very different. In fact, the character of the fruit grown in 
this humid region is so different from that grown under the serniarid 
conditions of California, as to be almost equivalent to another kind 
of fruit. . It is true that the varieties grown in the two regions are 
different but that probably does not account for the marked differ- 
ences in the product. In the Gulf coast region of Texas, commercial 
fig production is an industry of some importance. The product is 
practically all canned or preserved. A few commercial orchards 
occur in southern Louisiana, also in the Norfolk section in Virginia. 
In the intervening area, that is, throughout the Coastal Plain region 
and the Gulf States between the Norfolk section at one extreme and 
the Mississippi River on the other, there can not be said to be a fig 


»Tbe grower has this vartety under the name “ Texas Wonder/’ but It appears to be 
Identical with the Magnolia In all essential particulars. 
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industry ; yet, throughout much of this territory there is perhaps no 
other kind of fruit tree more widely distributed nor more often seen 
than the fig. The trees (or more often bushes) occur generally about 
the buildings and in the yards where they seem to receive some pro- 
tection from low temperatures and find other conditions more favor- 
able to their requirements than those which occur under open field 
conditions (figs. 52 to 55). 

Fig trees have been grown in some parts of the southeastern 
United States, perhaps ever since the early Spanish settlers occupied 
the land, and many orchards have been planted. Early failure has 
been the rule, however, owing probably to a combination of various 
causes. In the aggregate a considerable number of trees are to be 
found in this region, and the product is of substantial importance. 
The fruit does not hold up well in shipping; hence, the crop is used 
locally. In some sections the surplus from the home plantings is 



Fio. 53. — A flg tree of bush form having many stems Instead of a single trunk 


assembled at central points and from them, it is taken to canneries 
located perhaps in an adjoining town where it is packed for the 
trade 

In 1919 the fig crop of the country amounted to 26,876,000 pounds 
of which 21,800,000 pounds were produced in California. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, about 500,000 of the 886,000 bearing trees were also 
in that State, as were 594,000 of the 783,000 trees not of bearing 

^TKe papaw . — ^The native papaw {Asimina triloha) hardly de- 
serves mention in the present connection on the basis of any commer- 
cial importance. Yet within the range of its natural distribution, 
which IS much the same as the native persimmon, the fruit is very 
popular. It occurs rarely, if at all, east of the Hudson River, 
whereas the persimmon is found occasionally in ConnecHcut and 
Rhode Island; Its northern limits include most of New York and 
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Michigan, while the persimmon occurs in those States, as in New 
England, only rather rarely. Southward, the papaw reaches north- 
ern Florida and westward to and including Texas and eastern Kan- 
sas. A few choice selections from trees in the wild have been named 
though few, if any, have been propagated for the trade. A few 
nurserymen furnish seedling trees, but the demand for them is too 
light to justify much attention to propagation. The popular press 
contains an occasional article about the native papaw written as 
a rule by some enthusiastic lover of the fruit, but it still remains 
practically in the wild state. How great the possibilities may be 
for improvement by breeding and selection is unknown, since, as 



Fig. 54. — A Celeste fig tree about 20 yeurs'^old In southern Alabama. A rather typi- 
cal location for a fig tree in the Gulf States 


with the persimmon and various other native fruits, it has not 
received serious attention in the line of amelioration. 

Subtropical Fruits 

The fruits commonly considered as subtropical represent great 
diversity in character, uses, botanical relationships, and in other 
respects. Substantially, the term “ subtropical fruit ” concerns those 
which are adapted to a subtropical climate. There is but little use 
for the term “ tropical fruit ” so far as it relates to fruit production 
within the borders of the continental United States. In general, 
fruits grouped as subtropical will endure slight frosts without serious 
hann whereas tropical fruits in the popular ^se, at least, are re- 
stricted to those parts of the world entirely free from frost. The 
southernmost Florida keys comprise the only part of the continental 
United States where frosts are unknown. Of course many subtropi- 
cal fruit# are grown in tropical regions; it is likewise true that some 
fruitis native to the Tropics are grown in the warmer parts of the 
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United States where occasionally they may be subjected to slight 
frosts. 

There is some^ overlapping of deciduous fruits into subtropical 
fruit territory; in fact certain fruits classed by some writers as 
deciduous are considered subtropical by others. For instance the fig 
is commonly discussed with the latter group, but it is distinctly 
deciduous in habit of growth and its adaptability to the regions pre- 
eminently subtropical is somewhat doubtful, though grown success- 
fully in those representing a transition from temperate to subtropical. 
Only a few varieties of plums and peaches are adapted even to those 
transition regions where the Temperate Zone blends into the sub- 
tropical and apples and cherries are not at all adapted to those 
regions. The climatic conditions of tropical and subtropical regions 



Fig. 56. — FIrs are commonly «:rown on bushes in the Gulf States, but a tree of largo 
size Is seen occasionally growing where conditions have been especially favorable. 
This view is in southera Alabama 


favor the continuous growth of vegetation. As a result the trees 
and most other plants are evergreen, the foliage being retained per- 
mafiently and not dropping as does that of deciduous trees, at the 
end of the grow’ing season. There is, in fact, no distinct end to the 
growing season in tropical and distinctly subtropical climates^ The 
old leaves drop from time to time, but new ones are more or less 
constantly developing. During the cooler months of the year vege- 
tative activities slow down somewhat but do not become completely 
inactive as in cooler climates. ^ . .11 

An enumeration of the better-known subtropical fruits includes 
the follo^ying: Citrus fruits, consisting of the orange, lemon, grape- 
fruit (formerly designated as pomelo), lime, kumquat, and citron— 
the latter rarefy grown in this country, and not at all commercially; 
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the annonaceous group, consisting of the soursop, sweetsop (some- 
times called sugar apple), cherimoya, custard apple, pond apple, 
and various others (the native papaw belongs to this group but is, 
of coui'se, not found in subtropical climates; it is, moreover, the 
only representative of this group amon^ the fruits which grows 
in the North) ; the myrtaceous group, consisting of the guava, leijoa, 
rose apple, and various others of little importance ; the sapotaceous 
group, which includes the sapodilla, star apple, and otliers not 
much known ; also various fruits not falling in any designated group, 
but which are of much importance — the olive, avocado, mango, pine- 
apple, date, and the papaya, the latter sometimes called papaw or 
melon papaw. When tne name “ papaw ” is used for papaya there 
is danger of confusion with the native papaw to which it is in no 
way related. 

Discussion of the fruits enumerated in the preceding paragraph 
must here be restrirted to those which have attained a status that 
gives them economic relationships. 

Citrus Fruits 

Higtorg . — The orange is one of the earliest of cultivated fruits. 
It is indigenous to the Indo-Chinese region and was disseminated, 
thence to the Mediterranean countries and eventually to America 
by the early Portuguese and Spanish explorers. It was probably 
among the first fruits brought from the Mediterranean region into 
Florida. The fact that when permanent settlements were first 
made_ in Florida the orange was already established and practically 
growing wild, proves its very early introduction and suitability to 
the soil and climate. The seeds were probably scattered by the 
Indians who obtained the fruit from trees planted by the early 
Spanish adventurers. Authentic records of the early Spanish mis- 
sions in California show that here also the orange was among the 
first fruits planted, being brought from the still older missions in 
Lower California. The first grove plantings in California were 
seedlings derived from these mission oranges. 

Commercial citrus development in Florida falls into two main peri- 
ods separated by the “big freeze” of 1894-95. An annual produc- 
tion of 6,000,000 boxes in 1894-95 was cut to almost nothing the fol- 
lowing year. Following 1896 orange growing was gradually re- 
sumed, but with the industry transferred from northern Florida to 
the central and southern portions of the State. A second great 
impetus to Florida citrus development came with the somewhat 
suddenly developed popularity of grapefruit as a breakfast fruit. 
This occurred during the first decade of the present century. 

The early period of Florida citrus development was characterized 
by the planting of orange seedlings, though many groves were made 
by top-working the wild sour-orange trees that occurred scattered 
through the Florida hammocks, especially along the St. Johns and 
Indian Rivers. Nurseries used sour-orange seedlings chiefly as bud- 
ding stocks, and many varieties were being propagated just prior 
to me 1894-95 freeze. After this disaster, further experimentation 
was carried on with new^ introduced orange varieties and local 
varieties derived from seedlings of apparent merit. Of such varie- 
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ties only a few have won a permanent place for themselves, but 
these few sorts now largely compose the Florida orange crop 
(fig. 56). 

Commercial orange growing in California may be said to date 
from the introduction into California in 1873 of the navel orange 
(fig. 57). It proved to be so much superior to any other orange 
then grown there that soon after its first fruiting in California in 
1878 it become the leading variety planted. This most famous orange 
was introduced from Bahia, Brazil, by the late William Saunders 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in 1870. It is 
now generally called the Washington Navel. It originated about 
1820 near Bahia as a bud mutation from a Portuguese variety, the 



Fio. 56. — grove in one o£ the typical orange-producing sections of Florida 


Selecta. Its seedlessness, dessert quality, and distinctive character, 
together with its adaptability to California conditions, soon won 
for it a unique position in the citrus field. It has never been com- 
mercially successful in Florida. ^ j 

Early experiments showed that lemon growing was well suited 
to California conditions when locations and sites were carefully 
selected and the extension of this industry since 1900 has been very 
rapid, analogous to the grapefruit expansion in Florida. 

The citrus industry in California is very highly organized, over 
70 per cent of the crop being handled through a cooperative or- 
ganization which has proved a leading factor in developing im- 

S roved methods of production, packing and marketmg. Ihe in- 
ustry has never experienced any such setbacks as the Florida freeze 
of 1894-96, though some damage to fruit and f 

experienced in the winters of 1912-13 and more recently in 1921-^2. 
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Like the freeze in Florida in 1917, the effect was only temporary 
and the valuable lessons learned as a result of these visitations in- 
sure better equipment to meet such conditions in the future. The 
outline map, figure 58, shows the principal areas in the United 
States in which citrus fruits are grown. 



Fio 57. — One of the two Washington Xaiel oiange tiec'* sent to California in 1873 
by the United States Depaitment of Agriculture It haa Buffeied wme lUa but ia 
now In a fairly healthy condition other tiee of this pair, made doubly 

famous by having been transplanted by Piesldent Rooeevelt. died several yearn ago. 
The tablet shown in the foi*egiound was erected In 1020 In honor of Mrs. Ellxa 
Tibbeta, who received tlie trees and planted thenr at Riverside 

Varieties and stocks for Flori ^, — Out of the hundred or more 
varieties teisted in Florida at different times, only five have won 
deSnite approval. These are, in order of ripening : Parson Brown, 
Honio.aissa, Pineapple, Valencia, and Lue (Lue (rim Gong). This 
list was approved by representative growers present at the citrus 
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seminar at Gainesville, Fla., in 1916, in a move tov/ard standardiza* 
tion, thus giving a succession of fruit maturing from October to 
June. The first three varieties originated in Florida as seedlings, 
while the last is now generally regarded as a strain of the Valencia 
and is marketed as such. The Valencia was introduced into Florida 
in 1870 from the nursery of S. B. Parsons & Sons, Flushing, Long 
Island (originally obtained from Thomas Rivers & Son, nurserymen, 
Sawbridgeworth, England L and was long known as Hart’s Late or 
Tardiff. It reached Calitornia, also from the Thomas Rivers & 
Son’s Nursery, in 1876 and was at first called River’s Late, subse- 
quently becoming known as the Valencia Late. The identity of 
tnese two oranges is now conceded, though a number of strains dif- 
fering in character have been developed. In addition to these varie- 
ties, there is a considerable production of the blood ” oranges 
(Ruby, Maltese, an(l St. Michael) and other round varieties as Jaffa, 
Majorca, and Mediterranean Sweet, as well as seedling oranges. 



There has been quite a heavy planting of tangerines in recent years, 
the Fourteenth Census showing 38,000 bearing and 30,000 nonbearing 
trees in 1919. By December 31, 1923, the total number of tangerine 
trees had reached 609,107, of which over two-thirds were of non- 
bearing age. The Dancy tangerine is the principal variety grown. 

The leading grapefruit varieties are the Duncan, Walters, Hall 
{Silver Cluster), and Marsh {Marsh Seedless), all of seedling origin. 
The number of bearing and nonbearing orange and grapefruit trees 
in Florida in 1920 is shown graphically in Figure 59. In propagat- 
ing citrus trees the sour orange is the principal stock used for plant- 
ing on hammock and flat wood land. The rough lemon is preferred 
for the light, sandv soils of south-central Florida and for the rock 
reef soils in the southern part of Dade County. In recent plaiRings 
the rough-lemon stock has largely predominated, the great^ ex- 
pansion Raving taken place in the sections to which this stock is pija- 
eminently adapted. On the heavier soils where the sour stock can be 
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grown successfully it is preferred owing to its greater hardiness, 
resistance to disease, and the character oi fruit produced. 

The trifoliate orange is the stock principally used for budding to 
varieties of the Satsuina type and other orange varieties in north 
Florida and the Gulf coast section west of Florida. Its deciduous 
character and winter dormancy imparts hardiness to the variety 
budded on it. 

Varieties and stocks for the Gulf Coast States . — The growing of 
oranges has long been of considerable importance in protected lo- 
calities along the Gulf coast west of Florida, particularly in the 
Delta section of Louisiana. Seedlings formed most of the early 
plantings, the fruit being known as Creole ” oranges. More re- 
cently there has been some planting of the Washington Navel in 
this section, together with standard Florida varieties. 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT TREES 
Bearing and Non-Bearing 

Florida. 1910 and 1920 



1910 1920 1910 1920 

ORANGE TREES GRAPEFRUIT TREES 


Fio. 59. — The trend toward.s new plantings of oranges and grapefruit In Florida Is 
brought out in the graph showing bearing and nonbearing trees at the census 
periods 1910 and 1920. The growth rate has been fairly uniform, though the 
percentage of Increase in producing grapefruit area largely exceeds that for 
oranges in the last decade 

The Satsuma orange varieties (kid-glove type) have proved par- 
ticularly well adapted to the Gulf coast section and recent plantings 
have been largely of this type. The largest development has been 
in the region adjacent to Mobile Bay in Alabama, where the 
industry is well organized and has become of major importance, 
15,000 acres (one-third in bearing) being under cultivation in Mobile 
and Baldwin Counties in 1922. The Satsuma varieties budded on 
trifoliate-orange stock are the hardiest of commercial oranges but 
nevertheless suffer from occasional freezes in the Gulf States. A 
freeze in February, 1924, resulted in a crop failure during that 
year and the output in 1926 (about 800 carloads) was only about 
one-half that of the 1928 season. The fruit ripens early (October 
and November) and can thus be shipped before danger of injury 
by frost, and during a period when the supply of oranges from 
other sections is comparatively light. 
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Recently a noteworthy citrus development has taken place in the 
lower Rio Grande Valiev in Texas. This is an irrigated district, 
having conditions resembling more nearly the interior valleys or 
the Southwest than the Guli coast region to the eastward. Grape- 
fruit constitutes about 80 per cent of the acreage planted. Standard 
varieties of oranges and grapefruit are being planted extensively. 
The trees used there are grown on sour-orange stock. Shipments 
thus far have been absorbed by the near-by Texas markets. 

Varieties for California and the Southwest , — The citrus industry 
of California is founded on two main varieties of oranges, the 
Washington Navel and the Valencia; two varieties of lemon, the 
Eureka and the Lisbon ; and one variety of grapefruit, the Marsh. 
The origin of the two orange varieties has already been discussed. 
The Eureka lemon originated at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1858 as a 
seedling of a Sicilian lemon. The Lisbon was introduced into 
California from Australia in 1874. The Marsh grapefruit, which is 
typically a seedless variety, was introduced in 1890 from Florida, 
where it originated at Lakeland as a seedling tree. 

Other orange varieties such as the Ruby and Mediterranean Sweet, 
as well as seeclling oranges, are prodiicea in the older citrus sections 
but the volume is now relatively small. The Wasliington Navel 
orange matures from November to May; the Valencia from May to 
November, thus covering the entire year. The Valencia has been 
gaining in favor during the last decade and since 1919 has equaled 
or exceeded the Washington Navel in point of production. It 

g romises to exceed the latter considerably in the near future. The 
[arsh grapefruit matures in the main citrus sections of California 
from May to September, while in the interior valleys (Imperial 
and Coacnella) and in the Salt River Valley in Arizona, it ripens 
from November to May. Lemons are harvested throughout the 
year, the Eureka variety bearing its heaviest crop in summer 
months, whereas the Lisbon bears heaviest in the winter and spring 
months. The number of bearing and nonbearing orange and lemon 
trees in California in 1920 is shown graphically in Figure 60. 

The topoOTaphy of California materially influences local climatic 
conditions throughout a region of great extent from north to i^uth 
in portions of which citrus fruits can be grown commercially. 
The most northern section, that of Butte County, is about in the 
latitude of Baltimore, Md., while the southern district, San Diego 
County, lies 550 mles to the south and approximately in the lati- 
tude of Savannah, Ga. The fruit grown in the northern districts 
matures somewhat earlier than the same varieties do in the southern 
part of the State (figs. 61 and 62). 

In California and the Southwest generally the sour orange has 
proved to be the best root stock found thus far for all commercial 
citrus varieties 

In Arizona there are two districts where citrus fruits are being 
grown — in the Salt River Valley north and east of Phoenix and on 
the Mesa south of Yuma. The varieties grown are those most 
favored in California, though the time of maturity is advanced very 
materially by the climatic conditions. 

Frost protection,— lAght frosts occur with more or less frequency 
in nearly all citrus-growing sections with occasional temperatures 
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sufficiently low to cause heavy loss of both fruit and trees. Frost- 
protection methods are now widely practiced during the winter 
months, particularly in California, the Weather Bureau cooperating 
by conducting temperature suw^eys to determine the susceptibility 
of different localties to frost, and by providing special warnings of 
impending harmful temperatures. 

Orange and lemon Trees 
Bearing and non- bearing 



1910 1920 1910 1920 

ORANGE TREES LEMON TREES 

Fig. 60. — The trend townrd new plantinf^H of oranseg and lemons In California is 
brought out in the. graph showing number of bearing and nonbearing trees at 
the census periods lOlO and 1920. Lemon plantings increased at a more rapid 
rate than oranges during the last decade 

The use of oil pots is the most common form of frost protection 
in California and Texas. In Florida, wood fires, coke, and oil 
heaters are used in about equal proportion, but the majority of the 
groves are not protected beyond the banking of young trees with 
soil to protect the bud union. 

Owing to the late blooming of most varieties of oranges, the crop 
is comparatively free from frost danger during the blooming period 
.and it is not until the fruit has practically reached maturity that 
the greatest losses occur. This makes the susceptibility to harm 
somewhat different from that with deciduous fruit, where the losses 
are mainly during the blooming period. The rind of an orange is 
a poor conductor of heat, affording considerable protection to the 
interior and, consequently, when the tenmerature of the air is fall- 
ing rapidly, that or the interior of the fruit lags to an extent that 
there may be as much as 7° difference between it and the ouside air. 
Tliis lag in temperature is often an hour to an hour and a half, and 
because of it the duration of low temperature frequently is of as 
much importance as the actual minimum reached. 

Radiation is an important factor in frost injury to fruit, the out- 
side fruit exposed to the sky teing the fir^ to freeze. The critical 
air temperatures for nearly ripe oranges is usually given at 26 to 
27” F., but lower temperatures than this may sometimes be ex- 
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perienced without permanent injury, especially if the fruit is sub- 
jected to the low temperature for only a short time. The critical 
temperature of creen oranges is somewnat higher than that of those 
fully matured, heing 28 to 29®. Results of freezes in California 
have shown that there is not much difference in the hardiness of 
the leading varieties of oranges grown there. 

When oranges begin to freeze the section of the skin exposed to 
the sky takes on a transparent appearance, generally known as the 
‘‘ watermark,” probably caused by the water in the rind freezing 
and leaving the oil separated. On the following day these oranges 
can be picKed out easily and are called ‘‘ shiners.” By 
orchard heating with the first appearance of the “ watermark,” it 
is possible to save the fruit and yet prevent waste of fuel oil. Some 
experience is necessary before the fruit grower is able to use these 




Fig. 61.— a general view In the citrus district of southern California near Blverside 

methods of timing the firing; but the importance of saving oil is 
well worth giving the matter close attention. 

Lemon trees are much less hardy than oranges. After the 
orable freeze in southern California in 1913. it was 
lemon trees entirely defoliated and amonj; them orange tre^ which 
had lost few or none of their leaves. Ihere is also a marked differ- 
ence in the hardiness of the two principal varieties of 
in California, as shown by the 1913 freeze, the Lisbon provmg^- 
Qidedly more resistant to cold than the Eureka. . "email 

ure usually damaged with a temiierature of F„ ^ 
irreen frnit when the temperature remains at 29 foi some time, 
Kt ripe lemons will not usually suffer materially unless the tempera- 
ture falls l^low 27®. 
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Bud selectiotu — Extensive studies carried on mainly in California 
by specialists of the United States Department of Agriculture have 
shown that bud variation occurs in citrus fruits frequently enough 
to make it a factor seriously affecting the industry. Bud variation 
may occur in the line either of improvement or deterioration com- 
pared with the varietal type; it may be in fruit or tree character? 
istics or both. Many trees of the principal commercial varieties of 
citrus in California have been found on which there are limbs that 
produce fruit which is oft-tvpe in some particular. Not infre- 
quently such fruit is worthless ^because of some undesirable character- 
istic. Again, superior strains of varieties have originated in this 
waj^ A variation that carries great economic significance is a tree 
characteristic in which a very strong vegetative growth of tree is 
correlated with nonproductiveness. 



Fig. 62, — A typical orange grove in soutlieru California during the picking season 


It has been shown that these variations in fruit and tree represent 
inherent characters, though relative productiveness may of course 
be due to environment or other factors not inherent in the tree. 
Where inherent, these variations whether of fruit or tree are per- 
petuated in progeny trees propagated from them. The peculiar 
economic significance of the variation in the direction of an especially 
strong vegetative type of tree which is unprofitable is in the fact 
that such trees have often been used to furnish buds for propagation. 
This form of degenerative selection results from the fict tnat the 
tree of vegetative type has an abundance of twigs of a size suitable 
for budw^ as compared with the scanty production of such twigs 
bn ttees heavily loaded with fruit. As a result, a very considerable 
proportion of the trees in some citrus groves were of the vigorous- 
growing but unproductive type. 
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Since the relation of bud variation to productiveness has been 
understood, thousands of these unproductive trees in the groves in 
California have been top-worked to the superior productvie strains 
that have been located. Moreover, nurserymen have come to the 
point of using buds in propagating citrus trees only from parent 
trees with known and satisfactory performance records. Although 
bud variation is better known in its relation to citrus fruit produc- 



Fia. 03. — An especially productive strain of the Washington Navel orange 


tion than it is with other fruits, investigations have been carried 
far enough to indicate that it may have bearing in many directions 
which has not generally been recognized (fig. 63). 

Cost of woduction . — In a detailed report issued by the Citrus 
Protective League of California, the late G. Harold Powell showed 
that in 1910 in that State the cost of production for oranges 
amounted to $0,868 per box, while for lemons the cost amounted 
to $1 per box. These figures did not include depreciation on build- 
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ings, equipment, etc. In 1920, costs (including depreciation) had 
risen to $1.60 per box for oranges and $1.67 per Box for lemons, witli 
a total cultural cost per acre of $241.56 for oranges and $295.52 for 
lemons. An investigation of the income and profits on 100 citrus 
grove properties (“ fruit farms ”) in Polk County, Fla., was made 
during the five-year period, 1917-1921, and a preliminary report 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The average price received by 
the grower on the tree for grapefruit per box was $1.67, for oranges 
$2.62, and for tangerines ^.63. The average cost of production on 
these properties during that period was approximately $0.92 per 
box for grapefruit and $1.02 for oranges, with a total expense per 
acre (for oranges and grapefruit) of $151.80, including depreciation 
and some expenditure on nonbearing acreage (25 per cent of total 
acreage) charged as production expense. 

Under conditions obtaining in Polk County, Fla., during the 
period 1917-1921, 46 per cent, the largest single item of expense, 
was for fertilizing, labor being next in rank, 28 per cent. Under 
California conditions in 1920, labor constituted 34 per cent, fer- 
tilizer 29 per cent, and water 7 per cent of the cost of orange pro- 
duction; in the production of lemons, labor constituted 39 per cent, 
fertilizer 17 per cent, and water 8.5 per cent of the total cost of 
production. 

Pineapple 

Though not native to the United States, the pineapple is un- 
doubtecfly indigenous to tropical America. Apparently the only 

a uestion arising as to its origin in the New World is due to the early 
ate following the discovery of America when it was found in some 
of the warm regions of the Old World. Although the pineapple is 
widely grown in the American Tropics, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, 
and elsewhere, the only commercial production in the continental 
United States is in Florida. 

Pineapple growing in Florida at one time ranked second only to 
citrus fruits with shipments of about 1,000,000 crates annually, but 
a combination of cold, disease, and other factors has reduced the out- 
put to a small fraction of the former crop. Meanwhile an enormous 
pineapple industry has developed in Hawaii, the fruilL however, 
reaching the United States only as a canned product. The annual 
pack of 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 cases is about equivalent in bulk to 
the entire grapefruit crop of Florida and must be considered as an 
important item in our domestic fruit supply. The canned product 
is practically all of one variety, the Smooth Cayenne, while the 
Florida, Po:^ Rican, and Cuban pineapples are chiefly of the Red 
Spanish variety. 

A revival of pineapple growing in Florida on a somewhat altered 
basis is being attempted and some progress has been made. The 
production in Florida in 1924 was about 90,000 crates, with about 
1,000 acres set out and beginning to bear crops. 

Olive 

TTie cul<ivation of the olive seems to antedate historical records 
but aM nearly w can be determined it had its origin in the Mediter- 
Ttuoean. re^^on. It is found wild in and is considered indigenous to 
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Syria, Greece and northern Africa. Few fruits have a larger place 
in sacred literature than the olive. It was an olive branch, accord- 
ing to Biblical story, brought to the ark by a returning dove which 
first told Noah of the receding waters of the flood. Olives are grown 
in southern Italy, southern France, Spain, Portugal, northern 
Africa, western Asia, and Australia, as well as in America. 

The claim is made that the olive was introduced into South 
Carolina in 1755, and subsequently into other parts of the South. In 
1817 a colony attempted to develop an olive industry in Alabama, 
a grant of land having been made conditionally on the success of 
the enterprise. It was not prosecuted, however, and nothing came 
of it. A planting in what is now California is said to have been 
made in 1700, although the olive trees planted by the Franciscan 
Fathers at the missions which they established following their 



Fig, 64. — An oMve orchard in California 


entry in 1769 into that part of the New World is commonlv con- 
sidered to be the beginning of olive culture there. Some of these 
early mission olive orchards still remain though m a much neglected 
and depleted condition (fig. 3), page 114. 

The development of the olive industry in this country has been 
mainly in California and to a very limited extent ™ 

Efforts to grow olives in the Gulf States and other Southern State^ 
h£, JS.Ty^Vnsuce«sful, for thouRh the trees m.y ff”. w”. "“d 
sometimes obumlaiit crops of froit are 

irrcgiilar and uncertain as to render olive culture in the bouth im 
** ThrSiuirements of olives seem to be the revere in certain par- 

hhntid condiUoa. Though 

91044*— 26 17 
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olive trees may endure drought to a remarkable extent, they reauire 
adequate moisture at the roots, if not in the air, as do other kinds of 
fruit trees in order to thrive and produce regularly and abundantly. 

In California in 1919 according to the best available informa- 
tion there were about 24,000 acres devoted to olives in bearing and 
approximately 13,000 acres not in bearing. The industry is located 
principally in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys and in the 
southern part of the State. In Arizona the center of production is 
in Maricopa County near Phoenix where according to the last 
census there were about 14,000 trees of which a little more than one- 
half were in bearing. The California olives are used largely for 
packing as “ripe olive” pickles and. for canning. The inferior 
fruit is pressed for oil (fig. 64). 

Avocado 

The avocado, sometimes called “alligator pear,” found its way 
from the West Indies and tropical America to Florida and soiUh- 



Fig. 65. — An aTocadn orchard in southern California. The best sites for avocados 
are the choicest of the lemon sites 


em California some time within the last half century, but interest 
in the fruit as a commercial possibility has largely developed during 
the last 20 years.^ In various parts of Mexico and Central America 
the avocado is widely grown and comprises an important and verv 
common article of diet. Coming as it does from tropical regions, ft 
is naturally highly susceptible to injury from freezing temperatures. 

Three types or races of avocados are recognized— the West Indian, 
the Guatemalan, and the Mexican, the latter having thin skin, while 
that of the other two is considerably thicker. There are also other 
more or less well defined differences. The varieties of the West 
Indian race are the most tender, being able to withstand but a very 
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few degrees of frost without serious injury. The Guatemalan type 
is considerably more hardy, approximating the lemon in cold resis- 
tance, and the Mexican type is still hardier, about equal to the round 
orange in this respect. 

Avocado orchards of considerable size have been planted in the 
southern parts of California and Florida, and commercial produc- 
tion for local markets as well as limited shipment began anout 15 
years ago. In Florida, most of the early plantings were of the West 
Indian type maturing in summer and fall, thoujpi the winter-ripen- 
ing Guatemalan varieties are now being given attention. Hybrids 
between the two races are especially promising. Preference is given 
to the Guatemalan and Mexican varieties in California, because of 
their superior hardiness. Practically all trees that are planted are 
budded or grafted, few seedlings now being grown. The industry 
has not reached a satisfactory stage as regards varieties adapted to 
the regions which have proven the most satisfactory for the growth 
of the trees, nor has the question of mixed planting of varieties for 
satisfactory cross- fertilization of the blossoms, been fully workea 
out. Avocado culture, although intensely interesting and promising 
in the two regions where climatic conditions are favorable, is far 
from the status of the grapefruit in Florida or the lemon in 
California (fig. 65). 

Mango 

The place of origin of the mango is uncertain but it is considered 
probable that it has been cultivated for 4,600 years as it has entered 
prominently into Hindu mythology and religious observance. The 
first introduction of the mango into the United States is believed 
to have been in 1833 when plants were sent from Mexico to Florida. 
These trees did not persist. About 30 years later seedling trees were 
introduced. In 1885 an attempt Avas made to introduce choice grafted 
trees from India, and other efforts followed in succeeding years, but 
most of the progress, recorded has been made since the beginning of 
the present century. Because of its susceptibility to frost its culture 
is limited to the best protected localities in southern Florida where 
it is a summer crop and must be handled with great care to reach 
the market in salable condition. Although many varieties, chiefly 
of East Indian origin, have been tested, the Haden, an American- 
grown seedling of the Mulgoba (fig. 66), is the leading commercial 
variety. Budded or gi'afted trees only are planted. The mango is 
by many considered the most delicious of tropical fruits, however, 
the very high esteem in which the fruit is held applies only to the 
choicer varieties. Many of the seedling fruits possess a very coarse, 
fibrous texture of flesh and the characteristic “ turpentine ” flavor is 
in many cases so pronounced as to be decidedly objectionable. In 
the highly prized varieties these characteristics are reduced to a 
minimum and are scarcely to be detected at all. . . • . 

Much remains to be learned regarding protection from insect 
pests, fungous diseases, and marketing methods before the mango 
industry can be considered safe for any large expansion. In the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and the West Indian possessions, the irmngo is 
one of the most highly prized fruits. The susceptibility of the tre^ 
and the fruit in Florida to certain fungous diseases, particularly the 
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bloom blight,” and its restricted distribution because of its liability 
to injury from frost have retarded its development. Though con- 
siderable attention is being given to its culture in the more favorable 
sections in Florida, it has made but very slight headway in Cali- 
fornia. 



Flo. 60. — A Mulgoba mango. Ihis la one of the choicebt debboU vdiictiea 


Date 

The origin of the date is apparently lost in antiquity. It has been 
cultivated for so many centuries in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and 
neighboring countries and has been, and still is, so large a factor in 
the lives of the people of those countries that historically and eco- 
nomically it is inseparably associated with them. Attention to date 
growing in this country may be said to have begun about 1890 when 
the United States Department of Agriculture made what has been 
termed “•the first modern importation ” of date palms from Egypt 
to California. Since then better methods of shipping the plants 
have been worked out and importations have been made during the 
last 25 to 30 years from practically all parts of the world where 
promising date material was to be had. Although a subject of ex- 
periment for over 2.1 years, date culture has only recently reached a 
state where commercial production can be said to have begun. The 
exacting climatic requirements and the necessity for propagation 
only from offshoots or base suckers of bearing trees have prevented 
any rapid expansion of the new industry. 

The leading date-producing center in this country is the Coach- 
ella Valley in southern California where the Deglet Noor from 
North Africa has proved to be well adapted and has become the 
leading variety. Other sections, such as the Imperial Valley in 
California and the Salt River Valley in Arizona, are promisipg 
regions but the varieties best adapted are not vet determined. Tlie 
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Saidy and Hayany at present ap{)ear promising. Because of com- 
petition with cheaply grown Persian Gulf dates American growers 
must aim to put out a product that for eating quality, appearance, 
and cleanliness will command a premium on the marKets (fig. 67). 

Frost protection . — Although the date palm requires high tem- 
peratures with low humidity for fruit production, its resistance to 
cold is such that artificial frost protection is usually unnecessary 
after the first winter. Even the young plants, are, as a rule, suffi- 
ciently protected by a paper wrapping. In Arizona mature date 
palms have survived minimum temperatures of 9® to 11® F. with 
the loss of only the exposed leaves. The structural character of the 
date palm is such that the growing point, a single bud, is insulated 
against extremes of heat or cold. 



Fiu. 67. — Dcglet Noor date garden nt Mecca. Calif., about 20 years old 


Banana 


The place of origin of the banana, in common with many other 
fruits, IS uncertain and its course of dissemination is unrecorded. 
Evidence exists to prove that the banana was grown in Peru and 
other parts of the mw World before Columbus reached the shores 
of the Western Hemisphere. On the other hand, it is known to 
have occurred in some of the warmer parts of the Old Wc^ld at a 
date so early as to render difficult of support the claims of a New 
World origin. The possibility of a double origin in both Eastern 
and Western Hemispneres has been suggested only to be set aside 
as being too highly improbable to merit serious consideration. 

Though banana growing can hardly be said to be an industry in 
the United States proper, this fruit so far e^eds all other im- 
ported fruits in, bulk and value, aboiit'$ 20 , 000,000 annually, ^at it 
must be considered in any summary of .^erican fruits. It is an 
important food plant in Panama, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
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the Philippines, and other tropical territories and is grown for local 
market with considerable success in Florida. The varieties grown 
in Florida such as Cavendish and Lady Finger are not of the same 
character as the imported fruit but are smaller and less attractive 
in appearance. They are, however, of good eating quality, and 
hardier than the sorts grown in the Tropics. The bulk of the ba- 
nanas imported into this country — 45,000,000 to 55,000,000 bunches 
annually — come chiefly from the Central American countries with 
an almost e^ual quantity from Jamaica, Panama, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Colombia in the order named in relative importance. Hon- 
duras and Guatemala are the chief contributors from Central 
America. 

Guava 

The guava occurs wild in Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, 
Peru, Brazil, and elsewhere in South America. Authorities disagree 
as to its origin in tropical America but as it grows readily from 
seed and easily becomes naturalized, it is difficult to determine its 
exact region of origin. It has been carried to and is now grown 
in many tropical regions of the world. It has but few restrictions 
so far as its soil requirements are concerned. The tree can withstand 
verv little frost without injury though it quickly recovers from 
such injury even when killed to the ground. In habit of growth the 
guava is a small tree reaching 25 feet or more in height. In the 
United States it is grown in Florida, and to a lesser extent, in 
California. Though widely distributed in Florida, a few thousand 
crates of fruit r^resent the annual production aside from the sup- 
ply grown specifically for home use. The fimit is used in various 
ways in the fresh state and for culinary purposes, but its value is 
chiefly for jelly making. The ‘‘ strawberry ’’ or Cattley guava is 
related to the common form but is hardier and is a favorite in many 
regions as an ornamental shrub or small tree. The fruit is less 
desirable than that of the more tropical form but is fairly satis- 
factory for jelly making. 

Feijoa 

The feijoa occurs wild in its native home in southern Brazil, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and sections of Argentina. It does not thrive 
in humid regions; hence it is a comparative stranger in this country, 
its culture being restricted mainly to subtropical sections of Cal- 
ifornia. The fruit is eaten in the fresh state and utilized in various 
ways. There is no commercial production at this time beyond a 
limited production for local markets. 

Papaya 

The papaya (papaw, melon papaw, etc.) is considered native to 
the West Indies or other Arnerican Tropics, some writers including 
certain parts of Brazil in its native habitat. It is essentially a 
tropical plant though it withstands slight frost without serious 
injury. Because of the name ‘‘papaw” by which it is commonly 
known this plant and its fruit are frequently confused with the 
native papaw which is widely distributed throughout much of the 
country east of Kansas and Nebraska. 
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The papaya is an immense herbaceous plant rather than a tree in 
the usual sense. However, it may grow to a height of 25 feet. The 
fruit is spherical to cylindrical or pear shaped in form and may 
attain a length of 18 or 20 inches and a weight of 20 pounds. The 
flesh is somewhat suggestive of the muskmdon in texture and the 
seed cavity and arrangement of the seeds are also somewhat com- 
parable to the muskmelon. Though native of the American Tropics, 
the papaya has become widely distributed in the tropical countries 
of the world, in many of which it is apparently mucn more highly 
valued than in America. It succeeds better in southern Florida than 
in other parts of the United States. 

The fruits of the papaya are eaten much as melons are eaten. The 
milky juice of both fruit and plant is the source of a digestive 
enzyme known as papain. Meat is sometimes wrapped in the leaves 
of the plant whenpemg cooked in order to make it tender. Various 
other ways of utilizing the papaya in making meats tender are 
practiced. The fruit is much prized by many who are familiar with 
it but in many cases a taste for it has to be cultivated. 

There are numerous other subtropical fruits, but no special com- 
ment regarding them is included in this connection because of their 
small economic value at the present time. 

Group Relationships of Small Fruits From a Cultural and 
Economic Standpoint 

Two hundred and forty-nine thousand acres were devoted to small 
fruits in 1919, according to the census figures compiled the following 
year. The total yield for this acreage was reported as being 324,998,- 
000 quarts valued at $61,732,000. Strawberries occupied 119,395 
acres with a production of 176,931,000 quarts which were valued at 
$36,004,000. JRaspberries were grown on 54,256 acres which yielded 
a crop of 61,333,500 quarts with a value of $13,386,000. Blackberry 
production occupied 46,165 acres yielding 39,945,000 quarts with 
a value of $7,117,900. The cranberry acreage of the United States 
for the same year was 16,804 which yielded 35,260,000 quarts at 
$3,197,900. The commercial importance of small fruits in the fruit 
production of the nation is further indicated by the fact that there 
were, in 1924, 18,973 carloads of strawberries alone produced and 
shipped in the United States, with a total value of $37,320,000. 

The small fruits form a very distinct group. They are, for the 
most part, of native rather than of foreign origin, a distinction pos- 
sessed by tew other fruits extensively cultivated in the United States. 
Some of the small fruits, particularly the blueberry and the cran- 
berry, are exceedingly exacting in their environmental reouirements. 
The cranberry requires low-lying, moist soils, with a high-water 
table for its cultivation. Blueberries require a high water table, 
though not quite as high as the cranberry. Both the cranberry and 
the blueberry require a peculiar acid condition of the soil found in 
regions to which these species are native, and because of these 
peculiarities, their commercial culture is confined to relatively re- 
stricted areas. The blueberry is still chiefly a product of wild or 
semiwild conditions. Only recently have methods of propagating 
and cultivating the blueberry been sufficiently understood to make 
it possible to handle the crop as a horticultural industry. 
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In direct contrast with blueberries and cranberries, the straw- 
berry is free from limitations and is one of the most widely dissemi- 
nated of the cultivated fruits. The strawberry requires only a rela- 
tively short season in which to* mature its fruit. On this account the 
strawberry industry has been established in many sections of the 
country to take advantage of that part of each season which presents 
conditions suitable for its development. As a result, the strawberry 
industry is widely disseminated from Florida to Maine on the At- 
lantic coast, from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada in the central por- 
tion, and from California to Washington on the Pacific coast, each 
region making its contribution to the markets as the season pro- 
gresses, beginning in late December or January in parts of Florida 
and extending to late October and November through the agency of 
the so-called everbearing varieties, so that strawberry production 
has become practically a year-round industry in the United States. 

This field record of strawberries is approached only by lettuce in 
respect to seasonal and geographic distribution. Other crops which 
possess a long season market record do so through storage facilities 
in addition to geographic and climatic influences, as is the case with 
strawberries. 

According to their relationships and cultural requirements, the 
principal small fruits may be grouped as follows: (1) The straw- 
berry; (2) the raspberry, blackferry, and dewberry; (3) the currant 
and gooseberry; (4) the blueberry and cranberry; and (5) other 
promising but little-cultivated plants not closely related botanically, 
but which are recopiized in the group of small fruits, such as June- 
]^rry, goumi, buffalo berry, flowering quince, barberry, American 
bush cranberry, and elderberry. 

The monetary value of the small fruits of the country is significant 
in comparison with the other horticultural industries, as the aggre- 
gate value of small fruits is exceeded only by apples, grapes, and 
peaches. As the number of suburban homes and the need of food 
plants adapted to small areas increase, the small fruits are certain to 
become relatively of even greater importance. 

The chief use of strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries is in 
the form of fresh fruit for dessert purposes. In addition, about 80 
per cent of the entire commercial pack of fruit preserves consists of 
strawberries and raspberries, in the proportion of 56 per cent straw- 
berries and 24 per cent raspberries. Three other small fruits, 
namely: Cranberries, currants, and gooseberries are used largely in 
the manufacture of preserves, jellies, and marmalades. Besides 
these, strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries, to the value of 
several millions of dollars, have been used in the ice-cream trade as 
flavoring material or as preserved, crushed fruits served as sundaes. 

Small fruits, with the exception of blueberries and cranoerries, 
are important home-garden crops. They are also cultivated by 
market gardeners, as well as by specialists who make it their chief 
Jbusiness to grow one or more of the small fruits each year. In fact, 
there are particular regions where large numbers of farmers depend 
entirely* on one or more of these fruits for their income. The cran- 
berry IS CTown almost entirely by specialists who grow no other crop, 
l^e olueoerry section of eastern Maine is unique among horticultural 
. regions in that the industry is based on a semicultural system employ- 
ihgmative wild plants. 
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Strawberry 

The strawberries grown in this country are descended from hybrids 
of the wild meadow strawberry of the eastern United States and of 
a variety cultivated in Chile probably before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, with, perhaps, a slight admixture of a European species. 
Through continued selection, varieties better adapted to conditions 
have been originated, with the result that those to-day approach 
more closely to the wild meadow species of the eastern United States 
than to the Chilean species. 

Until about 1860, the acreage of strawberries was comparatively 
small and limited to the vicinity of cities. About that time the 
Wilson variety was introduced, which was firmer than any variety 
previously grown, and could be shipped into the city markets from 
a distance. Shortly after the refrigerator-car service was instituted 



Fig. 68. — The distribution of the strawberry industry is here shown. Though there 
Is much local production for market purposes, the Important centers from which 
strawberries are shipped to distant markets are shown by the areas of heavy con- 
centration. These areas are more clearly defined in the map shown as Figure 69 


other firmer sorts were originated and strawberries began to be 
grown farther south for shipment to northern markets, until at the 
present time strawberries are grown in every State in the Union (fig. 
68). Strawberries are now shipped from Florida to northern mar- 
kets during the period from December to April. Then in succession 
shipping points northward along the Atlantic coast supply these 
markets until strawberries grown in the vicinity of each northern 
city ripen. Finally, berries are shipped southward into the larger 
cities from the North. A succession similar to that along the Atlan- 
tic coast occurs in the Central States and again on the Pacific coast 
(fig. 69). Recently eastern markets have received small quantities 
of everfcaring varieties of strawberries, so that the fruit is now 
available every month in the year in these markets. 

Varieties oi strawberries vary greatly and are adapted to 'mdely 
different conditions. ,It *ts .this adaptation .which en- 

ables the strawberry to be grown so widely. Thus, the Missionary 
thrives in central Florida, the Klondike in northern Florida, the 
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Dunlap in Iowa and in Minnesota where few others are hardy, tlie 
Jucunda on high elevations in Colorado, the Marshall in central 
California, and new sorts originated at the Alaska Experiment 
Station in the coast and interior regions of Alaska. In fact, few 
other crops are grown as widely. 

A large percentage of the commercial strawberry crop consists of 
varieties which have arisen as the result of definite breeding for 
the production of better varieties. One of the most striking ex- 
amples is that of the recent origination of new varieties for Alaskan 
conditions. Varieties from the States were not successful. Selec- 
tions were made of the wild beach strawberry and of the wild in- 
land form. These were crossed with varieties from the States and 
from the resulting seedlings some have been selected which are 
adapted to the humid coastal climate and others which are adapted 
to the severe inland climate. 



Two other notoble new sorts have r^ently been introduced. A. E. 
Etter, located in northern California, has crossed and recrossed 
many varieties and selections of wild strawberries. Among the new 
varieties produced is one called the Ettersburg 121, which has be- 
come the leading canning variety of Oregon. In this case the 
cross, as reported by Mr. Etter, was a tiny white-fruited everbear- 
ing selection of the wild strawberry growing along the coast of 
Cwfomia with the wild Cape Mendocino Beach strawberry. The 
new variety is of high flavor, very firm, and, under some conditions, 
remarkably productive. 

In 1904, the firm of A. B. Howard & Son in Massachusetts crossed 
the Crescent strawberry with a seedling resulting from previous 
breeding work. The seed was planted in 1905 and in 1906 some 
800 seedli^ fruited. From these was selected the variety now 
known as Howard 17 (in some regions known as Premier) which 
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has proved to be one of the best home-garden, local-market, and 
general commercial sorts for the northern United States ever pro- 
duced. The following chart shows the ancestry of this variety 
and how it was developed from a long line of earlier fine varieties. 

Cresent 


, Sharpless 


Crescent 

fOreen 
Prolific 

CumbOTland I (America) 
.Triumph 

Jucuhda 
.(European) 

The entire development of the modern type of strawberry has 
taken place since about 1712, when a few olants of a strawberry cul- 
tivated in Chile by the In(iians survived a six-months’ voyage to 
Europe where, during the succeeding century, they were hybridized 
with the wild strawberry of the eastern United States which had 
also been taken across. These hybrids were brought back to Amer- 
ica and during the last century have, through the patience, vision, 
and skill of many breeders, been developed into the modern straw- 
berry. 

The strawberry is extensively grown in many sections in con- 
junction with other berries. It is ready to harvest before the other 
small fruits and its labor requirements fit especially vrell into the 
management of a fruit farm. After the crop is harvested pickers 
can be employed in gathering raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
dewberries, and blackberries. Southern New Jersey, the Hudson 
River Valley of New York, southwestern Michigan, and the Puyal- 
lup Valley of Washington are notable examples of regions where 
farm operations are based on such a succession of small fruits. 

The wide distribution and popularity of the strawberry is ac- 
counted for from the fact that varieties have been developed which 
are adapted to widely different soils and climatic conditions, and 
because the labor requirements of the crop fit in well with other 
farm and trucking operations. It is frequently grown where other 
small fruits are not grown or are only crops of minor importance. 
In localities where the strawberry is the only or the chief cash 
crop, the tendency is to add other small fruits as rapidly as adapted 
varieties can be found. 

Strawberries are grown commercially both as a farm and a truck 
crop. When raised as a farm crop the acreage per farm is large, 
frequently 60 to 100 or more acres being grown in rotation with 
other crops. Cultural operations under such conditions are not very 
intensive and the income per acre is comparable with ordianry field 
crops such as corn, cotton, and potatoes. The strawberry pays so 
much better under intensive cultivation that it is frequently grown 
in small acreages and as a result, a higher-grade product is obtained. 

Cultural operations suited to the conditions in the various produc- 
ing regions have been developed. In the northern United States 
the plants are usually set in early spring, hoed and cultivated 
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throughout the summer to control weeds, and mulched with straw 
or wild hay, where obtainable, after freezing weather occurs. The 
following spring, no cultivation is given, as a rule, until after the 
harvesting season is over. Depending on the rotation, weed condi- 
tions, or insect injury, the field is plowed as soon as the crop is 

S icked or it is renovated and kept for one, two, or more crops. 

Renovation consists in mowing and burning the foliage, narrowing 
and thinning the rows, and fertilizing according to conditions. 

The water requirements of the strawberry are large, especially 
at the season of ripening, and as a result, it nas been found advan- 
tageous to provide irrigation for the crop even in humid regions. 
During seasons of abundant rainfall the fields equipped with irriga- 
tion will yield as much as the adjacent nonirrigated areas; but in 
seasons of sparse rainfall, other growing conditions, such as sunlight 
and temperature, are likely to be at the optimum and fields provided 
with irrigation facilities during such seasons may yield two or three 
times that of those not having water added. The dessert quality of 
the fruit from such irrigated fields is often superior and the dura- 
tion of the harvests can be materially prolonged. Irrigation is 
usually practiced in localities adjacent to large centers of population 
and varieties which are adapted to such conditions are selected. 

In the South where the ground freezes but little if at all, cultural 
operations peculiar to the soil and climate conditions are employed. 
Where growth continues throughout the winter the plants are set 
in the late summer or early fall months and the crop obtained from 
the same plants three to six montlis later. In central Florida the 
plants are set from September to November, the climate being warm 
enough for vigorous growth throughout tlie winter, llunners do 
not rorm, but fruit buds continue to form during the winter months 
and strawberries are shipped to northern markets from December 
to March or April. The Missionary, almost the only variety grown 
in central and southern Florida, develops good stamens and pollen 
during the winter months and can pollinate its own pistils. Many 
other sorts do not develop pollen during the short days of winter, 
and for this reason are not adapted to central Florida. In northern 
Florida the winter temperatures are lower and the strawberry can 
make' only leaf, root, and bud growth until the warmer weather of 
February. In southern Louisiana and in parts of Texas similar 
conditions occur. The winters are somewhat colder and longer, and 
the crop ripens later. Most of these sections are low lying, and the 
water table is near the surface. To prevent injury from water the 

? lants are commonly set on ridges slightly above the ground level. 

'he roots are near the surface, and all hoeing or cultivation is very 
superficial. Large quantities of fertilizers are applied at the time 
the plants are set, which is just before fruit-bud formation. This 
course has been so successful as to become a universal practice. In 
central Florida fertilizers are applied at the time of setting and 
a^in at intervals during the period of fruit production. 

Cliinatic condtions in California are so different from other 
sections that many special practices have been developed. Because 
of low rainfall, irrigation is necei^ry in most sections. With mild 
Winters the plants may be i»t during the winter months. Under the 
d>ndit;ons of bright sunlight, comparatively cool nights, and a 
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S lentifiil water supply, certain varieties, which in the Eastern 
tates, produce only the usual early summer crop, are able to make 
fruit buds thrOuf^hout the summer. By planting these special varie- 
ties, California markets are supplied with strawberries from March 
to November, with small quantities from the Imperial Valley during 
the winter months. Cultural practices in Florida and California are 
largely dependent upon local climatic conditions. 

Strawberries are grown chiefly in matted rows in the eastern United 
States (fig. 70^. In the extreme South and to a considerable ex- 
tent in the irrigated regions of the West the plants are grown in 
hillsj no runners being allowed to form. In some sections of Cali- 
fornia and other Western States, a spaced, matted row is grown, 
the runners being spaced by hand. Both the hill and the spaced 
matted-row systems are used to a slight extent in the ea.stern United 
States. 



Flo. 70.— Stiawberiy culture In Warren County, Ky. The .Vromn yarlety. Narrow 
rows aud lieav}’ mulch of whuat straw which ke^s the berries clean are out- 
standing features of cultural practice for this region 


Blackberries, Dewberries, and Raspberries 

These three berries, sometimes called the bramble fruits, are 
closely related and often grown on the same farm. The cultivated 
varieties of -the raspberry are hardier than those of the blackberry 
and dewberry, yet it does not withstand the climatic conditions of 
the South, and for this reason, its zone of cultivation is farther 
north than the others. Figures 71 and 72 show the region where 
raspberries, blackberries, and dewberries are grown. It will be 
that the largest acreage of blackberries is somewhat south of the 
regions where the largest acreage of raspberries occurs. 

Cultural requirei^tsof blackberries, dewberries, und r^pberries 
are very much the same, the plants usually being set in early spnng 
and clean cultivation given throughout the growing season, hor 
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the most part, the root system of all three is shallow. The dew- 
berry and some of the semitrailing blackberries have a large and 
deep-growing tap root, and, for this reason, can be grown on the 
coarser sandy soils, such as ar6 found in the “ sand hill ” section of 
North Carolina where a large dewberry growing section has de- 
veloped as a result of this characteristic of the dewberry. By plant- 
ing the strongest grade of nursery stock, a half to a full crop can 
be obtained the year after the plants are set. This, of course, is 



Fio, 71. — The diHtrlbution of the raspberry industry Is hero shown. As will be 
noted, raspberries are grown mainly north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and 
east of the Great Plains area and in the Pacific Northwest. Although there are 
several centers of production In certain irrigated areas In the intermountain 
States and scattered production elsewhere, the raspberry is mainly a northern 
rather than a southern crop. Compare with Figure 72, wnlch shows the distribu- 
tion of blackberries and dewberries 


much more easily accomplished in the Southern States with a long 
growing season than in the North; however, a full crop is usually 
not obtained until about the third season. 

The canes of the bramble fruits grow to full size one year and 
fruit the following year, after which the canes die and are replaced 
by new ones. In most sections, the dead canes should be removed 
immediately after the harvest season in order to f'ive the new shoots 
more room and sunlight. An exception is found in the State of 
Washington where the old canes are left during the winter to help 
protect the younger canes from winterkilling. Because the canes 
of the various brambles dilfer greatly in their growth, many sys- 
tems of training have been developed. 

Dewberries have trailing canes, and to facilitate tillage and make 
picking easier, the canes are trained to stakes, one at each plant, or 
to a wire trellis. In North Carolina and in other sections of the 
South where certain diseases are serious on the dewberry, all canes, 
both old and new, are removed as soon as the crop is picked and a 
new growth developed on which is borne the crop of tne following 
season. Lucretia, the principal variety of dewberry, was intro- 
duced about 1880, and since about 1896 has been important com- 
mercially. 
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Blackberries comprise two groups, the native American and the 
introduced sorts. Two varieties only, the Evergreen (Oregon Ever- 
green^ and the Himalaya, belong to the introduced group and are 
grown chiefly along the Pacific coast, though the Evergreen is also 
grown in New Jersey. These varieties, which are very vigorous 
and semitrailing, are usually trained to wire trellises. The Ever- 
green was introduced into Oregon or Washin^on from England 
at an early date and has spread into the wild in the western 
parts of both States. Because of its superior canning qualities, 
great quantities of fruit are gathered in the wild for canning fac- 
tories, and, in addition, since about 1910, hundreds of acres have 
been planted to it, chiefly for canning purposes. It is not entirely 
hardy in the East at points north oi New Jersey, while south of 
New Jersey it has been so badly affected by the double blossom” 
disease that it has not been found profitable. The Himalaya is of 
minor importance, being grown chiefly as a home garden fruit in 
California and in parts of the South. 

The native American group of blackberries consists chiefly of 
varieties discovered in the wild and includes forms that are trailing, 



semitrailing, and erect. The Logan (fig. 73), Ma^otJ., and Co^ 
are nearlv trailing sorts grown only on the Pacific coast. I he 
are trained to wire trellises. The Haiipt, I>allas, and M^^ald 
varieties grown chiefly in Texas and the Marvel (FZonda Uairyd) 
variety grown chiefly^ in Elorida are semitrailing and are trained 
S vaJioS ;jyl Training to a wire trellis is probab y the m^J 

satisfactory method, though Texa Snvder 

Erect-growing varieties such as the Eldorado, ^»^ton, and Snyder 
may bi trainid either in the form of hedge rows «r in hills. In 
hedge rows the young cane^ are commonly pinched back 7 

Jrefto 3 C Lhind made to 

lowing spring the laterals are pruned back to from 8 to 1^8 inchej ana 
may or LyLt be supported by a wire trellis. Sometimes the new 
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shoots are not pinched back but are allowed to grow to full height, 
and a trellis used. When the plants are kept in hills the young 
canes may be pinched back to a l^^^ht of 2 to 3 feet or allowed to 
grow to full height and staked. Tnus, practices used in training 


practices used in training 


erect-growing blackberries are not standardized, but are varied to 
meet particular conditions. 

There are three groups of cultivated raspberries — ^black, red, and 
purple. Black raspberries have developecT from the wild type of 
eastern North America; the red varieties are improved native red 
raspberries, introduced European varieties or hyorids between the 


two ; and the purple sorts are hybrids between the black and the red. 
European red raspberries were introduced first but were not hardy 
in eastern North America, and have long since been replaced except 


Pio. 73. — I.Offan blackberry field near Salem, Oreg. This variety has 

ing cane and Is trained to a wire trellis. The fruit la used for table purpose®, 
for fruit-Julce making, for canning, and for drying 


on the Pacific coast where Antwerp, Superlative, and La France 
are grown to a slight extent. Native red sorts and natural hybrids 
between the American and European red sorts began to be cultivated 
extensively about 1860. Black raspberries were first extensively 
cultivated at about the same time, while the purple raspberries did 
not become important until about 1900. 

The wild red raspberry is a native of the Northern States and suc- 
ceeds best in northern regions, while the black raspberry is native 
and succeeds somewhat farther south than the red varieties. 

Black raspberries are usually trained by the hill system, the young 
canes being piiiched back when they are 18 to 30 inches high to force 
them to branch. The lateral branches are cut back in the spring, 
leaving three to seven buds to each branch, according to the vigor of 
the particular cane. Sometimes black raspberries are trained to 
stak^ in which case the cane tips are not pinched back. Purple 
raspberries are trained and pruned in a manner similar to that for 
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black varieties. Red raspberries are most commonly trained to a 
hedge row and left iinpriined during the summer (fig. 74). The 
Ranere (aS7. Regh)^ one of the fall or everbearing varieties, usually 
bears a fall crop on the tips of the new canes formed during the sum- 
mer, and another crop on the same canes the following spring. For 
this reason, the new canes should never be pruned or pinched back 
during the summer, but should be pruned during the late winter. 
In some sections raspberries are grown in hills and tied to a stake set 
by each plant, whereas- in others wire trellises of various types are 
used and the canes supported by the wires. The height of the canes 
varies greatly in the different parts of the country, as, for example, 
varieties that grow 4 feet in height in the East may make a growth 
of 12 to 15 feet on the Pacific coast. 



Currants and Gooseberries 

These fruits are natives of cool climates and are grown chiefly 
in the Northern States. They succeed best on heavy soils where 
large quantities of stable manure are applied. Owing to their root 
systems being shallow, they are readily injured by droughts or by 
allowing weeds to grow near them. Clean shallow cultivation 
should ue practiced, at least until after the harvest season. Both 
currants and gooseberries grow their fruits on wood which grew the 

S revious esason. A vigorous growth of new wood should be 
need each year, the canes over 4 years of age being removed to 
allow younger ones to take their places. Frequently all canes over 
3 years of age are removed. 

Varieties of currants gi'own in this country are for the most part 
those introduced earlv in the nineteenth century from Europe or 
seedlings of them, f he industry grew slowly in importance until 

91044®— 26 18 
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1900, but since that time it has declined. One-half of the total 
commercial pack of pure fruit jelly is made from currants. The 
largest and most important commercial sections for the cultivation 
of currants are in the Hudson .River Valley and near Lake Ontario 
in New York. 

The first gooseberries grown in the United States were European 
sorts which were introduced early in the eighteenth century. Goose- 
berries are affected by powdery mildew and for tliat and other rea- 
sons do not succeed where the summers are hot. English varieties 
are of little importance, but hybrids of tliese with native American 
sorts which are better adapted to American conditions began to 
be grown about 1850, and until about 1900, the growth of the in- 
dustry was steady. Following 1900, interest in the growing of 
gooseberries declined, and the acreage decreased. 

The cultivation of both currants and gooseberries is being dis- 
continued in parts of the country where the white pine abounds on 
account of the fact that they are hosts for the white-pine blister 
rust during one stage of the development of this disease. In view 


V 



Flo. 75. — Harvesting crauberries on Cape Cod, Mass. Swnnip land Is cleaiHMl, 
drained, and converted into valuable agricultural land 


of the fact that the white-pine forests are of so much greater eco- 
nomic importance, the growing of currants and gooseberries can 
well be discontinued wherever the white pine is grown. 

Cranberries and Blueberries • 

These fruits differ widely from practically all others in their soil 
and cultural requirements. They can not be grown on the usual 
upland soil but r^uire what are commonly known as acid soils, many 
of which are toxic to most of the common farm crops and are un- 
develofled. Th^ soils can be recognized by the character of the 
vegetation growing on them, for such plants as laurel, azalea, trailing 
arbutus, winterg^n berry, lady’s-slipper, bird’s-foot violet, sphag- 
num moss, and wild blueberries and cranberries, are characteristic of 
these soil^types. 
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The cranberry was found growing wild in the cooler parts of the 
United States and in Canada by tne early settlers and was being 
used by the Indians. Its commercial culture, however, did not begin 
on any considerable scale until 1830 or 1840. The early culture of 
the cranberry in the Cape Cod, Mass., district, is surrounded with 
many stories of historic interest. For example, it is recorded in 1832 
that Captain Henry Hall of Barnstable, had then cultivated the 
cranberry for 20 years,” and that ‘‘ Mr. F. A. Hayden, of Lincoln, 
Mass., is stated to have gathered from his farm in 1830, 400 bushels 
of cranberries, which brought him in Boston market $600.” 

Marked progress has been made during the last few years, both in 
the production and handling of cranbenles. Control measures for 
cranberry diseases have been worked out and the industry placed on 
a more dependable basis. About 28,000 acres are devoted to commer- 
cial cranberry growing in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, 
the three principal producing States, the yield for 1925 being about 
530,000 barrels valued at $5,238,000. Figure 75 shows a character- 
istic Cape Cod cranberry-harvesting scene. 

The cranberry succeeds best on acid soils composed largely of peat 
such as is found in swamps and bogs. To grow cranberries success- 
fully, it should be possible to flood the area at will throughout the 
winter to protect the plants from injury by low temperatures and 
also at times during the summer in order to control insects. On the 
Pacific coast, where the character of the soil on which cranberries 
are grown is siTch that it will not hold water, flooding is impractical 
and protection from cold is sometimes obtained by the use of heaters. 
Sanding is also considered essential in Massachusetts, and areas on 
which cranberries are to be grown must have near them an abundant 
source of clean, coarse sand which can be easily and cheaply obtained. 
Because of these requirements and the fact that the cranberry is a 
native of cool climates, the area suited to its culture is limited. It is 
grown at present in eastern Massachusetts, southern New Jersey, on 
Long Island, N. Y., in northern Wisconsin, and to a small extent in 
Washington and Oregon near the mouth of the Columbia River. Ex- 
cept for about 100 acres in Nova Scotia and a field in Holland, cran- 
berry culture is limited to the United States. 

Blueberries are native of North America and their numerous wild 
varieties are widely distributed from Maine to Florida on the Atlan- 
tic coast, and also in parts of the Northern and Western States. The 
more common kinds of wild blueberries were made use of by the 
early settlers in New England and to-day thousands of acres are 
maintained under modified cultural methods. 

The blueberry is grown extensively in eastern Maine on what are 
called blueberry barrens ” because of the sterile character of the 
soil. In that region the areas devoted to blueberries are adapted to 
few other crops except timber. When the woods are cut off, low- 
growing blueberry bushes take possession of the ground. The under- 
brush and tree growth are kept down by mowing with the scyti*e 
and by burning over every second or third year, and in this way 
many thousands of acres are kept with a cover of blueberries at low 
cost. Most of the crop is harvested by ‘‘blueberry rakes and 
canned for the pie trade. This type of blueberry is not yet grown 
under intensive cultivation. 
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Although many attempts had been made to cultivate the blueberry 
in a manner similar to the currant and gooseberry, practically all 
failed because the essential requirements of blueberry culture were 
not understood until 1910. Tlie greatest interest in this work is in 
New Jersey, but selections of the best wild forms for propagation 
are being made at many points from Florida (fig. 76) to Maine and 
west to Minnesota. Though the total acreage actually planted to 
these high-bush blueberries is not large their utilization of waste 
land, thSr large size, and fine dessert quality make them very prom- 
ising. In this connection should be mentioned the outstanding work 
of Miss Elizabeth White, of New Jersey, and of F. V. Coville, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Figures 77 and 78 show 
characteristic blueberry plantations. 



Fig. 76. — An ll-year-old blueberry plantation In west<*rn Florida 


Areas adapted for the cultivation of blueberries are the acid peat, 
peat-sand, or sandy soils having just a little higher elevation than 
the majority of the cranberry fields. The bushes are set about 8 by 8 
feet apart and given thorough tillage throughout the growing period. 
By the third season they should produce a fair crop, but unless they 
are on the r^uired acid type of soil and the field well drained and 
given good tillage, success can not be expected. 

Other Small Fruits 

Many other small fruits both native and introduced are grown to 
a limited extent. The dwarf juneberry ^service berry, also shad 
bush) is cultivated about Atlanta, Ga., and is gathered from the wild 
in many parts of the United States. A species of blueberry is highly 
prized in Texas as a jelly fruit and is being put under cultivation 
there. Likewise in^ the northern Great Plains area the buffalo 
berry is prized as a jelly fruit. The goumi, introduced from Japan, 
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1 IQ 77 — A blucbtriy field at Whitesijoi? N J The plants are hybrid seedlings 
'Jhe seeds were planted In June 1915 and the plants set in the field in the fall of 
1916 The view shows the field as It appealed in ^ugu^f 1919 



Fig. 78. — 5 yeai old hybrid blueberry plant at Whitesbog, N. J. 
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is found in some gardens. The elderberry is being planted to a lim- 
ited extent and large quantities are gathered from the wild for can- 
ning and for jelly^ making. A viburnum, the American cranberry 
bush, is used for ielly in the northern United States and is being 
domesticated ; so also is a bush* cherry from Asia, which bears when 
very young, is hardier than the sour cherries, and is desirable as a 
jelly fruit. 

^ Grapes 

When America was discovered wild grapes were so prominent in 
the vegetation that the name Vineland, more than once, was applied 
to it or to particular regions. Viticulture kept pace witn the 
colonization of the New World. 

The early adventurers and first settlers in the New World brought 
with them the Old World conception of grape OTowing which was 
for the purpose of making wine. It, therefore, follows as a matter 
of course, that references to grapes in the literature of the colonial 
period and in records and otner sources of information concerning 
the times are of wine and wine making. In fact, this viewpoint con- 
tinued until the middle of the last century, or even later. It was not 
until the period from about 1850 to 1870 that the growing of the 
native bunch grape for table use began to receive serious attention. 

Widespread Distribution of Native Grapes 

Probably no other native fruit was so abundant and so widely 
distributed along the Atlantic coast at the time the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans landed as was the grape. The New England shores were 
then, as now, less congenial to the grape than sections farther south, 
and the colonists who took possession of Plymouth Bock came from 
Old World remons where thfe grape was less common and mown with 
greater difficulty than was the case with those who founded James- 
town and other southern colonies. These circumstances therefore 
had a great molding influence in shaping the subsequent history of 
grape growing in America. The tracing in detail of American grape 
growing, a most fascinating story in itself, can not be undertaken in 
this connection. Only a few epoch-making events can be mentioned. 

One of the earliest recorded dates of interest is by an English sea 
captain who visited the Spanish colonists in Florida in 1565 and 
who stated that 20 hogsheads of wine had been made in one season 
from wild grapes. Capt. John Smith commented (1607-1609) on 
the abundance of wild grapes in Virginia, and from the very b^in- 
ning (1621 and later) similar references applying to the New Eng- 
land colonies are found. Moreover, they occur with considerable 
frequency in the literature of the entire colonial period. 

Little if any distinction was made in the different types of grapes 
observed by the colonists, except as to color. Beferences to blue, 
black, and white or yellow ^apes occur. It is an obvious conclusion 
that those found north of Virginia comprised what have long since 
been designated as bunch or euVitis grapes, whereas those found in 
Virginia and farther south were probably Muscadine grapes, of 

§ resent terminolo^. In fact, it seems altogether probable that John 
mith (1607-lTOf) referred to this type of grape when he wrote: 

There another sort of grape neere as great as a Cherry, this they (the 
Indians) call Me$8am4nne$: they bee fatte, and the Joyce thicke. 
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There are no records, however, indicating the early culture of 
Muscadine grapes. The Scupjpernong variety is the oldest named 
and the most important sort of this type. Neither the place nor the 
time of origin of the Scuppernong is definitely known, but it is 
credited to Tyrrell County, N. C., at some time prior to 1760 
79). 

The fact has been stated elsewhere that the early colonists brought 
the fruits wdth them with which they had been familiar in their old 
homes, or else sent back for them at an early opportunity. The 
grape was no exception. In 1621 and 1622 the London Co., appears 
to have made the hrst attempt to grow vinifera or Euroi:)ean grapes 
in Virginia. Other similar attempts followed in different regions, 
but with the same lack of success. The universal failure of these 
early vinifera vineyards was doubtless due in a large degree to 
destructive diseases, but it also seems probable that they suffered 



Fig. 7a. — Muscadiuu grape arbors in North Carolina. A common method of training 

this type of grape 


from attacks of a native grape insect, the phylloxera, or root louse 
(Phylloxera viticola)^ to which the European grape is highly sus- 
ceptible, but which the native American grapes resist successfully. 

While grape history was being made in the Colonies along the 
Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast was not being entirely overlooked. 
But there the record reads very differently. ^ The early Mission 
Fathers, going northward from Mexico, established the San Diego 
Mission in 1769 where they planted the Mission grape, a vinifera 
variety, which is said to have been knoAvn in Mexico as far back as 
1520. Later other missions were established— at San Gabriel m 
1771, at Los Angeles in 1781, and at Santa Barbara in 1786. Grapes 
were planted at each of these missions where the earliest successful 
culture of vinifera or European grapes in America is said to have 
occurred. 

Success Built on Failures of Early Efforts 

A new era in American grape growing, based on 
two great efforts — great for those days — ^began about 1800 and in 
the quarter century following. In those failures, and in the later 
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successes that grew out of them, the name of John James Dufour, 
II, must ever have a conspicuous place. Dufour came to America in 
1796. After spending much time visiting places where grapes were 
OTOwing and apparently studying the conditions carefully, he was, 
himseli, ready to locate. This he did at a point about 25 miles from 
Lexington, Ky. The Kentucky Vineyard Society was organized 
and b^gan the planting of a vineyard, probably, in 1799. This 
effort, however, failed oi success and rather speedily, since the pros- 
pects were so unpromising that by 1802 some members of the com- 
pany were seeking a new location. The one they chose was near 
the present town of Vevay, Ind., and there they proceeded to plant 
a vineyard. 

Though this enterprise persisted somewhat longer than did the 
one in Kentucky, it could not endure except for a brief period. 
It again demonstrated that the vinifera grapes of Europe could 
not withstand the conditions that they were meeting in the New 
World. However, in the vinevard in Indiana, one or two varieties 
resisted the conditions better tnan the others and continued to grow. 
One of these varieties that persisted and which Dufour called the 
Cape grape proved to be the foreshadowing of what has come to 
be our native American bunch-grape industry — ^the most widely 
grown type of any grape now cultivated in the United States, tt 
IS this variety in particular, coming, as it did in sequence out of 
what was otherwise a twice-repeated failure that gives to Dufour's 
efforts their epoch-making aspect. He never realized what has long 
since been accepted as true that this Cape grape was, in fact, a 
native vine which somehow had been planted in his vineyard or 
had sprung up from a root already there. Later he planted the 
variety more or less extensively and apparently with success. 
Throughout this period and even until many years later the grape 
was valued for wine making, not for table use. 

The Second Epoch in American Grape History 

What has been designated as the second epoch in American grape 
history has to do with John Adlum who planted a vineyard on 
Rock Creek in the District of Columbia, and his connection with 
the Catawba variety which began in X819 when ho pruned a vine 
of it growing in Montgomery County, Md., for the cuttings. 
Though Adlum ’s first regard for this variety was for wine making, 
he also referred to it as a very tolerable table grape.” 

Had Adlum been content simply with planting the Catawba grape 
himself, little might have come of the variety, but he evidently 
distributed it widely. Among the number to whom he sent cut- 
tings was Nicholas Longworth, pf Cincinnati, who received them 
in 1825. It is -evident that Longworth became highly impressed 
with the value of this grape. Longworth ’s relation to the develop- 
ment of grape growing was such that he has been called the ‘‘ father 
of Amerman grape culture.” 

During the period from about 1825 to 1850 many vineyards were 
planted in widely distributed parts of the country. Grape grow- 
ing bega^ to assume commercial aspects not hitherto recognized, 
though it required another 25 years or more to establish the real 
beginnings of the present commercial development. 
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This historical sketch is necessarily very fragmentary. Only a 
few of many equally interesting events and personalities have been 
mentioned. A very full account appeai-s in “ The Rise of the Amer- 
ican Grape,” ^ on which this review is based. It remains only to 
record here that the breeding of grapes begun by the late E. S. 
Rogers of Salem, Mass., in 1851, and similar work carried on exten- 
^vely through a long series of years by the late T. V. Munson of 
Denison, Tex., as well as the results of several other less widely 
known breeders, gave much impetus to grape growing. The varieties 
produced by these breeders fill a large place at the present time in 
the grape industry of the country (fig. 80) . 



Fio. 80. — A native American bunch (envltis) vineyard in New Jer8<*y 


The foregoing review relates, as is obvious, to what was taking 
place in the East. Apparently not much headway had been made 
on the Pacific coast during the period covered bv this sketch. How- 
ever, an awakening in grape growing in California occurred soon 
after the Iniddle of the last century. An essay by Col. Agostiu 
Haraszthy on grape growing and wine making published in 1858, 
and given wide circulation by the California State Agricultural 
Society, so stimulated viticulture in that State that 20,000.000 vines 
had been planted there by 1862 (fig. 81). 

In 1861 Governor Downey appointed a commission to report on 
ways and means to promote grape growing in California. Colonel 
Haraszthy of this commission visited the wine districts of Europe 
and procured about 200,000 cuttings and rooted vines, embracing 
all the best-known varieties. These were grown at Sonoma, Calif., 
and cuttings from them were distributed among growers in various 
parts of the State. During subsequent years, commercial OTape 
growing in California based entirely on vinifera varieties developed 
more or less rapidly. The industry included the production of 
table, wine, and raisin varieties, witn some interchange in varietal 
disposition depending on the demand in different lines. During the 
last five years extensive areas have been planted to vineyards in 
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California, the total acreage in vineyards being more than doubled 
during this period. At the same time many thousands of acres of 
vineyards there have become depleted and unprofitable as a result 
of inroads made by the phylloxera, the insect which doubtless was 
in part responsible for the failure of Dufour’s attempts in Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, and those made earlier along the Atlantic coast. 
The menace of phylloxera to the California grape industry at the 
present time is recognized by many. The solution of the problem 
would seem to be the grafting of the vinifera varieties on stocks 
ihat are resistant to this insect. 



Fig. 81. — A vinifera vineyard In California In its sixth season of growth 


Though not a part of the present account, it is of interest to note 
here that the phylloxera, a native American grape insect, found 
its way many years ago into some of the vinifera grape sections of 
the Old World, where its destruction of the vineyards was nearly 
complete. The restoration of the industry in those sections was 
made possible by the use as stocks, on which to graft the vinifera 
varieties, of American grape roots that were resistant to this insect. 

The development of grape growing and its ^graphical distri- 
bution during the earlier period is shown in Figures 82, 83, 84, 
and in the^ data accompanying them. Following about 1870, there 
was a rapid increase in the acreage and about 1875 a temporary 
overproduction occurred. At about that time, however, a decline 
began in the production of American euvitis, or bunch grapes, owing- 
to black rot and other diseases. Grape production in 1879 is shown 
in Figure 85, and the data accompanying it. 

Changes in the Industry 

The viticultural industry from its beginning has been marked by 
a stries of “ ups and downs.” For instance, in the Eastern Statw 
grape prices have varied from 10 cents to three-quarters of a cent 
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Fio. 82. — In the 1849 cenHus 32 States reported the growing of grapes, their entire 
product being reported in gallons of wine made. Of the 216,950 gallons reported, 
California reported 26.75 per cent ; Ohio, 22.5 ; Pennsylvania, 11.8 ; Indiana, 6.4 ; 
North Carolina, 5.1 ; Miseouri, 4.46, or a total of 76.67. and 26 other States re- 
ported 23.33 per cent. The total product, although not large, gave expression to 
the beginning, about the year 1830, of a new era In grape history, namely, the 
culture, use, and improvement of American euvitis 



lions of wine. Of the 


In the South the Scuppernong variety continued as the favorite ; next to ii, 
Catawba and Warren; In California It was the Mission ; in 
tenths of the vineyards were CatowU. Sf 

llllc, Iona, Adirondack, and of the Rogers 

decade closing with this census witnessed the birth of commercial wine manuiac- 
tttre In the ifnited States 
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Fio. 84. — In 1869 of the 8,304,690 gallons i*eported from 41 States and the District 
of Columbia. California reported 56.6 per cent; Missouri, 10.2; Ohio, 7.9; Penn- 
sylvania, 3.7 ; Illinois, 3.4 ; New York, 2.7 ; North Carolina, 2.2 ; Kentucky, 2.1 ; 
Iowa, 1.1, or a total of 89.9 per cent, and 33 other States reported 10.1 per cent. 
During this decade California Introduced all the choice European wine varieties^ 
greatly increased her grape production, and the Quality of the wine made. East 
of the Rocky Mountains there was rapid Increase in vineyard acreage and In origi- 
nating and bringing into culture improved varieties of American euvitis. Fol- 
lowing 1875 Quite a decline occurred owing to black rot and other diseases 



Fig. 85, — Of the entire product in 1849 of 319,368,547 pounds reported by 86 States, 
California reported 57.5 per cent; Missouri, 6.8; Ohio, 6.1; Illinois, 4.4; New 
Mexico and O^rgia, each 8.4 per cent ; New York, 2.9 ; Iowa, 1.7 : North Carolina, 
1% ; Michigan, 1.6 ; Alabama and Kansas, each 1.08 per cent, totaling 92,5 per 
cent, and 24 other States reporting 7.5 per cent. From 1870 the California grape 
acreage increased so that In 1875 there was a temporary overproduction of wine. 
Rasin production as an industry began to manifest itself. The decline from 1869 
to 1870 in value of grape products in the United States was due to disease injury 
in the States east of the Rocky Mountains 
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per pound in basket lots, and bulk grapes from $100 to $4 per ton ; 
and black rot, anthracnose, mildew, and insect pests have wrought 
havoc. In California, bulk grape prices have varied from $150 
down to $6 a ton and even less, and in some cases hogs liave been 
turned into vineyards to harvest the grapes. In a single d^ade the 
so-called Califomia vin^ disease and phylloxera have wiped^ out 
more than 100,000 acres of what were flourishing vineyards. From 
1854, when the Concord was introduced (fig. 86), up to 1883, viti- 



Fio. 86.— Ephraim Wnle« null, orijrlnator of 

viii6. LexlDf!:toii Koad, I’oncord, Mass. Mr. Bull diod in loio. 
probably taken prior to 18D0 


siud the original 
This picture was 


culture made its jjreatest jjrowth in eastern America. From 1883 
to 1903 the annual vineyard acreage increase for the entire country 
did not exceed 1.5 per cent. From 1909 to 1919 there was a series of 
exceptionally dry years and seasons in which late spring frosts an 
insect and iiisease injuries had serious effects on the vineyai s an 
their output. The annual acreage increase was only about .) pei 
cent. The growth of viticulture in this country by decades since 
1870 is indicated on the maps inserted as Fi^ires 87 . 

Recent trends in grape production include the \ 

acreage in California as previously mentioned, the development of 
several thousand acres of American euvitis (bunch grape) , X 
largely of the Concord and Moore Early varieties in the OzaiU 
rejpon of southwestern Missouri and ’ |"lh 

more widespread interest in Muscadine grape 

Atlantic and Gulf Coast States. ,The development of new methods 

of using the fruit of the Muscadine type of ^)f/Xch is iS 

the planting of a considerable acreage, a large pa 

the form oThome vineyards. Taking the grape industry as a whole 
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B*lo. 87. — Data of the 1889 grape crop show table grapes have rapidly become sec- 
ond, raisins third, and grape orandy fourth of the most important grape outputs. 
The census yaluatlon given for the entire crop of 1,144,278,000 pounds is |2,846,- 
748 and shows fully 42 per cent was used for wine and brandy, 47 per cent as 
table grapes, and fully 11 per cent in raisins and dried grapes. Fully 35 per 
cent of the total output. 100 per cent of the raisin and dried grapes, 56 per cent 
of the wines. 90 per cent of the brandies^ and 14.5 per cent of the table grapes 
came from California 



Pio. 88. — ^Datn show there were in the United States in 1899, 359 wineries. $9,838.- 
015 invested in viticulture, the grape products worth $6,647,310; a remarkable 
increase in all grape lines, with grape hrandiM, champagnes or sparkling wines, 
dried and canned grapes as important new industries. The census gives the en- 
tire grape crop as 1.800,988,897 pounds used for 84,390,144 gallons dry and sweet 
wines, C8S6,m gallons of brandy. 36,y2 cmm of canned grapes, 16,867 cars of 
table grapes, 94,884,000 poun^ of raisins, 480^^ pounds of dried grapes. Of 
this all we raisins, dri^, and canned grap^, 66 per cent of the wines. 98 per 
cent ot the brandy^ and 6 per cent of the table grapes came from California, 
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B*io. 89.-— The 1909 ^mpared with the 1899 census shows nearly 100 per cent in- 

ffrapes produced and In various uses made of grapes 
lo 2,671,065,206 pounds of grapes produced and used in making 

62,912,396 gallons of wines of all kinds and unfermented juices, 6,393,150 gal- 
lons brandy. 24,470 cases of canned grapes, 140,000,000 pounds of raisins, 450,000 
pounds of dried grapes, and 18,640 cars of table grapes were shipped All the 
raisins, dried, and canned grapes, 82 per cent of the wines, 92 pei cent of the 
brandies, and 81 per cent of the table grapes came from Oallfoiula Trade papers 
report 8,070,200 gallons unfermcnted juices made in the Middle Atlantic States 



Flo. 90. — The 1919 owisus gives the grape output as 2.513,680,861 l^unds, or 2 33 
per cent less than in 19^, whereas their value is given at $9o,l81 657 or four 
and one-third times that of any preceding vinUge, owing to increased values 
occasioned by the war and the enforcement of prohibition laws The giape crop 
was used in making 82,551.987 gallons of wines and juices, 1.802,421 jMllons of 
brandy, 104,446 cases of canned grapes, 28,496 carloads of wine and table grapes, 
and 395,000,000 pounds of lalsius. All the raisins and cann^ grapes, 83 per oe^ 
of the wines^ 98 per cent of the brandy, and 67 per cent of fresh grape shipments 
came from California 
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a number of special features have been developed, the most prominent 
of which, from an economic standpoint, being the proauction of 
raisins. 

• Raisins 

Commercial raisin production in California was first emphasized 
in 1873, when nearly six thousand 20-pound boxes of raisins were 
marketed. For the next two decades this country’s production of 
raisins did not equal its importations. A raisin-i^ding machine was 
invented in the early seventies by George E. Petit, of California, but 
it took until 1893 to develop a trade for seeded raisins ; since then the 
demand has steadily increased. By 1892 our raisin production 
equaled that of Spain. Sinc.e 1898, when this country first began 
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Fio. 91. — Practically all tike raisinR In the United States are ai’own In California. 
Up to 1896 only enough were produced to make up the difference between those 
consumed and those imported. By 1905 domestic production had increased to 
the extent of supplying the demand for home consumption. Since then an export 
trade has gradually developed until now this country is producing more raisins 
than all the rest of the world 


to export raisins, the imports have rapidly decreased, until they are 
now negligible. In 1919 the exports exceetled 100,000,000 pounds. 
The production in 1922 amounted to 470,000,000 pounds. The State 
of California now produces more raisins than all the rest of the 
world. Figure 91 shows the trend of the raisin industry in this 
country, including exports and imports for a series of years. 

Since 1920 a .considerable acreage has been planted in California 
to the Panariti variety, the choicest of the currant grapes, and 
present prospects indicate that this country will soon produce suffi- 
cient dried currants of commerce to meet domestic demands. 


Table Grapes 

Owing to the excellent dessert qualities of American euvitis, or 
bunch grapes, such as the Catawba, Isabella, and Concord, table- 
grape ^ipments, as an industry, began about 1880 in the North- 
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.eastern States, but suff creel in tlie heavy reaction of ^ape values 
late in the eighties and early in the nineties. However, by 1895 the 
shipment of native table grapes again became more active. Ship- 
ments of vinifera grapes for table use from California began about this 
time and have steadily increased. In 1928 grape shipments for tne 
entire country amounted to 65,354 cars. The table-grape industry in 
California has developed to large and important proportions. Xot 
only are the grapes shipped fresh as harvested, but a Christmas trade 
based on long-keeping sorts packed in drums with sawdust (instead 
of cork, as is the European product) marks one of the distinctively 
American features of the vinifera grape industry in California. 



Flu. 1)2. — A young viiM'yanl of native graix‘s trained by tlie inodl/kd Muii>on system 


Unferniented Grape Juice 

Commercial manufacture and preserving of grape juice unfer- 
inented, so it can be used everywhere and at all times of the year, 
originated in this country and began to assert itself as an industry 
at the close of the last century. The annual commercial output is 
estimated at from 5.000,000 to 8,000.000 gallons, and a large quantity 
is annually put up by enterprising housewives. 

Canned Grapes 

In California, since 1895, canned grapes have been put up in con- 
siderable quantities, the heaviest annual output so far having be« n 
128,125 cases, or 768,750 gallons. 

America’s Contribution to the Grapes of the World 

The native grapes rei^reseiit a contribution of America to the liiiits 
of the world (fig. 92). Though similar in many respects to the vini- 
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fera grape of the Old World they possess characteristics so distinct 
from that type as to render the mfferences more striking than their 
points of similarity. In the many types and varieties now available 
few fruits have a wider range .of adaptability than the grape. The 
maps showing distribution affirm this statement. Throughout most 
of the Northern States, extending into the middle South and includ- 
ing the Northwest, varieties of the American euvitis or bunch grapes 
{Vitis Idbrusca) are grown; in the Coastal Plain region of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, the Muscadine varieties occur, the species 
represented being native to these regions; in the South Central 
States and through the Southwest the bunch grapes developed by 
the late T. V. Munson and representing the euvitis other than the 
Labrusca type are at home; in California tlie European or vinifera 
varieties comprise the entire commercial output. 

Nuts 

Economic Importance 

Approximately $50,000,000* worth of nuts was consumed in this 
country during 1919, the la.st year for which census data are avail- 
able. Of this amount $30,000,000 were home-grown nuts which 
could be definitely accounted for, perhaps $500,000 worth were of 
native nuts which were neither measured nor appraised, and which 
therefore could be less definitely accounted for, and about $20,000, 0(M) 
worth were of shelled and unshelled nuts imported for consumption. 
The species of major importance, so far as monetary value of do- 
mestic crops is concerned, were as follows : Persian walnut, 
$17,916,158; pecan, $7,792,086; and almond, $3,963,264. 

Persian-walnut production was reported by the census of 1920 
from 23,798 farms in 28 State.s, almonds from 12,845 farms in 18 
States, and pecans from 102,052 farms in 29 States. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that the ratio of total farms reporting pecans was 
more than 4 to 1 in comparison with walnuts, nearly 9 to 1 with 
almonds, and nearly 3 to 1 with the two together. !^ersian-walnut 
production is largely confined to California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, but is of minor importance in Utah and Arizona. In other 
States where reported it is of scattered occurrence only. Almond 
production is oi major importance in California alone, which in 
1919 produced 15,699,748 pounds, although between 10,000 and 50,000 
pounds each were reported in the States of Utah, Texas, Oregon, 
Washington, and Arizona. Pecan production is of major impor- 
tance in Texas, Oklahoma, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Florida, although its yearly production exceeds 100,000 pounds 
in South Carolina, Arkansas, North Carolina, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Illinois. 

B Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Nov. 22, 1924. 
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Table 4. — Persian walnut and almond a<^eage, production, and value in 

California, 1900-1925 


Year 

i 

Walnuts 

Almonds 

Bearing 

acreage 

l*r(Mluc- 

tion 

Total value 

Bearing 

acreage 

Produc- 

tion 

Total 

value 

1900 

I 14, 028 

Tons 
.5, 4.30 

6.900 
8. .570 
.5, .500 
7,590 

6.400 
7,000 

7.400 
9,200 
9,350 

9.600 
12, .500 
11,250 
11,350 

8.900 
14,826 

14.600 

16.500 
19, 9.50 
28,100 
21,000 

19.500 

27.000 

25.000 

21.500 

30.500 


120,000 

Tons 

2,740 

1,600 

3,270 

3.200 
800 

2, 100 
750 
760 
2,900 

1.500 
3,300 
1, 460 

3.000 
1, 100 
2,2.50 

3.500 
3,400 

4.000 
6,100 
7,250 

5.600 

6.000 

8.600 
11,000 

9.200 

7.500 


1901 



1902 





1903 i 





1904 - 

1 

l 



1905 

i 




1906 

! 




1907 





1908 ! 





1909 





1910 j 

» i7,000 


1 14,584 


1911 



1912 - - - 1 





1913 - 





1914 - - 

34. 138 
34, 4.53 
3.5, 379 
45,687 
48, 520 
60,900 
58,963 
67,026 
67,869 

69. 217 

70, .565 


14, 947 
18,602 
20,470 
28,383 
29,242 
30,100 
35,044 
39,988 
60,272 
.53, 453 
66,646 


1916 - 



1916 - 



1917 



1918 - 



1919 

$15, 455, 000 

8.400.000 

7.800.000 

9.720.000 
10,000,000 

9.030.000 
13, 420, 000 

$3,190,000 

1.980.000 

1.920.000 

2. 465.000 

2.860.000 
2, 760, 000 

000, 000 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 * - - - 





^ Acreage calculated on the basis of number of trees reported by the Bureau of the ('ensue. 
* From the Monthly Supplement. Croi)s and Markets, Decjombor, 1925. 

Office of Agricultural Statistician, California ('ooi>erative Crop Reporting Service. 


Nut growing, although representing the youngest orchard inilus- 
try of importance in this country, is now a staple pursuit in sections 
where it has become established. The trees require much the same 
degree of attention to culture as do other orchard fruits and are no 
less responsive to climatic and environmental influences. Likewise 
they are quite as susceptible to serious diseases and insects pests as 
are other cultivated species. 

Relation of Nuts to the Fruit and Vegetable Industries 

Nut culture, one of the most recent additions to commercial horti- 
culture, not only makes a worthy financial contribution, but extends 
economic horticulture to territory possessing soil and climatic condi- 
tions in general beyond the range of successful fruit and vegetable 
culture. During normal years the bulk of pecan production is still 
largely from native trees in the western and central part of the range 
of the species. The pecan is confined mainly to an area forming an 
enormous gap north of the citrus area and either below the altitude 
or to the south of latitudes to which deciduous fruits are best suited. 
With the exception of the Satsuma orange belt on the Gulf coast an 1 
in northern Biorida its range can not be said to overlap that of the 
citrus. The Persian walnut intermingles considerably with the citrus 
orchards in southern California and with those of other fruits 
farther north, particularly in the Pacific Northwest, where its range 
overlatws that oi both deciauous and small fruits. The almond adapts 
itself to soi^ rather too dry for most fruits, although it requires a 
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proper amount of moisture. Wherever pecans or walnuts are adapted 
to the same envionmental conditions as are oixihard fruits, it is often 
practicable to use fruit trees as fillers. In the main, nuts mature at a 
different period than do fruits and vegetables in the same general 
latitude, and so form an important money crop at a time when 
ordinarily thei*e is no other income. 

Nuts are less perishable than most other horticultural products; 
they may be handled with minimum danger of injury by bruising; 
and under refrigeration at F., nuts in perfect condition may be 
kept practically without deterioration from one season to another. 

History 


Consumption of nuts on this continent long antedated that of a 
majority of such fruits as are now of leading importance in the 
United States. They were among the staple foods of the Indians, 
whereas, with minor exceptions, all orchard fruits have been intro- 
duced from foreign countries by modern civilization. However, so 
far as known, the Indians planted few, if any, nut trees for purposes 
of crop production, and there is no indication tliat such planting as 
was practiced by them had material influence in improving the 
species, although no doubt it was instrumental in extending the 
range of nut production. 

The Pecan 


Native nuts of the more important species appear to have exercised 
little influence upon early civilization in North America. The pecan, 
now the leading member of commercial importance in this group, is 
not common to the sections first settled, nor were any of the impor- 
tant exotics successfully established. Nevertheless, numerous in- 
stances of planted pecan trees in the East were recorded on Long 
Island and vicinity beginning in 18T2.® Commercial planting may 
still be said to be nonexistent north of the Carolinas, although there 
are some exceptions in the vicinity of Norfolk, Va. Farther south 
the existence of occasional old trees, and the superiority over the 
western product of many eastern seedlings from which new varieties 
are constantly being derived, would indicate that a process of im- 
provement by human planting and selection has been under way 
since at least early during the last century. Pecan propagation by 
asexual methods was first recorded by Taylor,^ who found that the 
Centennial variety had been grafted in 1846 or 1847. Following this 
instance there is no further record of pecan grafting until the early 
eighties, when William Nelson of New Orleans and the late A. (j. 
Delmas, of Pascagoula, and Charles E. Pabst, of Ocean Springs, 
both of Mississippi, and E. E. Risien, of San Saba, Tex., began to 
graft nursery trees in considerable numbers. Mr. Risien was doubt- 
less the first to successfully graft the tops of large forest trees. 

The cracking of pecans and marketing the kernels is known ® to 
have been practiced during the early eighties by the Indians about 


•Tbui^ Rodnby H. notes on nABLY HiSTOBY OF PECANS IN AMJwicA. Smithsoolan 
ReiK)rt, p. 446. 

»Taylob, William promising ndw fruits. F. 407, Yearbook, 1904 
• Personal statements of G. A. Duerler, formw president of the Duerler Manufacturimr 
Co., candy manufacturers and pecan crackers, San Antonio, Tex., to C. A. Reed. Dec. 12.' 
1917 . 
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Fredericksburg, Tex., who deftly clipped off the ends of the nuts by 
blows with railroad spikes and took the kernels to the villages in bags 
made of goatskins. The Barnhart Mercantile Co., of St. Louis, 
appears to have been the first to crack pecans and market the kernels 
in quantity. R. E. Woodson, for many years vice president of that 
company, states" that previous to and including the year 1884 not 
more than 50,000 pounds of shelled pecans were sold to manufac- 
turers, although more were used by small confectioners, who cracked 
their own supply.” During that year Mr. Barnhart’s company began 
cracking with hammers, employing a crew that ‘‘ did not exceed ten 
])ersons.” In 1888 Mr. Woodson invented the first hand-power 
cracking device. About 1805^2 Duerler Co., added to their con- 
fectionery business the cracking of pecans, using only the hammer 
for the purpose. Shortly afterward a power machine made by a 
Mr. Pfeiffer, of Kansas City, appeared and was used by the Duerler 
employees. Tins machine was soon suj:)erseded by one invented by 
Mr. Woodson in 1900, which was run by power, but fed by hand. 
Since then improvements have been made upon the Woodson ma- 
chine and a few otlier pecan-cracking machines have been invented. 
Several of these are now on the market. Some of tlie cheaper makes 
are fed by hand, but the larger commercial machines are equipped 
with automatic feeding arrangements. 

Firms having headquarters in San Antonio and Tyler, Tex., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Chicago, III., are now the principal agencies for as- 
sembling and distributing both the unshelled and shelled wild 
pt‘cans. 

Early crops were almost wdiolly the result of gathering rather than 
of producing, as pecans Averc then nowhere under cultivation, and 
harvesting was but a matter of threshing the wild trees and picking 
up the nuts. The product was considered public property, regard- 
less of actual ownership, and it was not an uncommon practice for 
trees to be cut down to facilitate gathering. An exceedingly small 
part of the entire crop was then harvested. Pearliest prices on record 
were but a cent or two a pound. By 1900 they had risen to an 
average of from 7 to 9 cents. By 1910 the pecan business had as- 
sumed great volume and cracking houses were discriminating be- 
tween nuts which would crack readily and release a high proportion 
of perfect halves and those which could be cracked only with diffi- 
culty. The latter were cleaned and polished by being made to rub 
together in revolving cylinders, and later were immersed in a color- 
ing solution, dried, and placed upon the market in the unshellod 
(*ondition. Generally speaking, the shells of these nuts were thick 
and in internal structures such that the dividing walls, rich in 
tannin, broke badly in cracking and became difficult to separate 
from the kernel particles. For many years these pecans were the 
only ones to whicn the public had access, as the shefled product was 
largely consumed by tne confectionery and bakery trades. As a 
result, popular prejudice against pecans, which was long in being 
overcome, became highly developed throughout much of the country. 


•American Nut Journal, Rochester, N. Y., October. 1020, p. 50. 

’•Proc. Nat. Nut (irowers Association. lOl.'l. P- ^ 

^ Letter to Dent, of Aicr. bv Mr. Woodson, dated .Ian. o, U—o. 

“Ambwcan Nut Journal, S^tember. 1918, p. 38. rise of the commercial pecan- 
CBACKINO INDUSTRY. 
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The planting of numerous large orchards of grafted pecan trees 
running into hundreds of acres each, and the extensive planting of 
small orchards, dates back no further tlian 1905. Prices for culti- 
vated pecans were early established at a high figure, for the reason 
that when varieties were first propagated by asexual means the 
parent trees were drawn upon lor both scions and specimen nuts. 
Nut production of such varieties, therefore, was small and the de- 
mand greatly out of proportion to the supply. Nurserymen had no 
logical objection to the high prices which they had to pay for speci- 
men nuts, as the higher the prices the better the argument with pros- 
pective buyers of nursery trees. The price per pound paid by the 
nurserymen for specimen nuts needed in illustrations often equalled 
or exceeded that charged by them for grafted trees. Pecan prices 
are still high in proportion to those of other nuts, although large 
profits to producers are seldom realized, as yields of the superior 
varieties per unit have been well below what was anticipated, and 
production costs much higher. The industry is now no more than 
at the threshold of the commercial stage. Figures 93, 94, and 95 
illustrate the type of pecan orchard now found in many sections 
of the South. 



Fig. 03. — Summer view In a southern pecan orchard. Plantings aggregating thou- 
sands of acres in single communities are not uncommon in many sections. Pecan 
trees require quite as intensive cultivation, spraying, fertilization, etc., as do other 
orchard fruits 

Although the orchard development of the pecan industry has 
chiefly taken place in districts outside of the native range of the 
species, and therefore well to the east of the Mississippi River, dur- 
ing recent years there has been a wWespread effort to improve the 
product of that section by top-working the native trees to superior 
varieties. 'ITiis is taking place on a large aggregate scale in parts 
of Texas, Ixiuisiana, Oklahoma, and, more recently, in Arkansas. 
As a result of this work, together with other steps being taken to 
stimulate greater and more regular production from the wild trees. 
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it appears inevitable that the total output of nuts of the better grade 
will soon be grealy increased. 

Pecans from wild trees are largely marketed through regular 
commercial channels. It is not improbable that this custom will 
continue indefinitely, despite advantages which normally accrue 
from cooperative selling. The pecan industry, however, is peculiar 
to itsef in many respects. Full crops from wild trees are most 
irregular, and the great bulk of nuts is produced in relatively 



Fig 94 Winter view In ii typical pecan orchard of the South. 1 ew large orchards 

of the most desirable varieties are more than from 15 to 18 age since 

transplanting from the nursery. Yields in excess of from 1.50 to dOO pounds per 
acre &om mature trees have thus far been rare. Under more modern methods of 
cultivation a few of the more successfully handled orchards are now yielding 1,-00 
pounds or more per acre 


small quantities per farm. The market demand for pecans is such 
that commercial buyers are eager to pay immediate cash at fair prices, 
whereas the cooperatives advance only a part payment at the time 
of delivery and remit the remainder after the product has been 
sold and tne handling costs deducted. To refuse cash offers undei 
these circumstances, and to wait in order to deal through a cooper- 
ative at possibly only a few cents per pound more, does not 
to the average farmer, when by accepting such offers the transaction 
of seUing could be closed for the season. 
wild production, cooperative pecan selling has made slight 
The situation as regards cooperative marketing 
vorable in districts where pecans are produced 

Here vields are more regular, the character of the pioduct mi.m 

super’iOT, the amount of investment involv^ f th? wllifoecan and 
the price per pound considerably above that of the wild peoan, and 

cooperative marketing has made substantial he y- 

there are two nonprofit organizations P^V^ihern Pecan 

the National Pecan Growers pfhange and the Southern 
Growers Association, both of Albany, Ga. Tog ga 
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zations are now annually selllnjx upwards of 2,000, (KX) pounds of 
nuts. They are largely responsible for the uniformly good prices 
that producers are receiving and the systematic distribution of 
pecans over the whole country. • At various other points pecans are 
sold cooperatively by local produce exchanges organized primarily 
for other commodities. 

To a considerable extent the pecan producers have obtained fancy 
prices by developing the mail and express-order trade. However, 
this is steadily giving way to cooperative selling at lower gross 
prices, as the money, labor, and risks involved in the sale of small 
lots become very great. Not infrequently it is found that the net 
returns are little if any greater than as though the product had been 
marketed in bulk throu^i a cooperative organization. 



Kio. — A pecan gr<»ve in nortlnvt-stern Kentucky. Trcea of this size and age aie 

iOcal for top-working to superior kinds 


In common with all nuts sold in the sliell, the demand for pecans 
is largely limited to the Thanksgiving and Christmas holiday trade, 
while shelled nuts are in ready demand during the greater part of 
the year. To meet this situation, the present tendency with all 
American-grown nuts is to develop the shelling industry in order 
to take advantage of the longer marketing period. 

The Persian Walnut 

Persian walnuts in this country were first planted in the East 
probablv early in the eighteenth century. Scattered trees of these’ 
early plantings and their offspring, together with later introduc- 
tions, still survive in various sections, principally from lower Con- 
necticut to the Chesapeake Peninsula, and inland west to middle- 
southern Pennsylvania and northwestern Maryland. It was how- 
ever, owing to plantings on the western coast that the commercial 
industry developed. The first plantings in California are supposed 
to have been made by the Franciscan monks during the establishment 
of the California missions in 1769 and the years that followed. The 
present California stock traces mainly to a planting of walnuts from 
Chile made by Joseph Sexton of Ooleta in 1867, and to introduc- 
tions direct from France by Felix Gillet, following the establish- 
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merit by him of the Barren Hill Nursery at Nevada City, Calif., in 
1871. The pioneer work of these men laid the foundation for wal- 
nut growing in their respective parts of the State as it exists at the 
present time. The best of the Sexton stock, known as the Santa 
Barbara paper-shell type, is responsible for the bulk of the produc- 
tion from the southern counties of the State. Planting of the 



French types has extended from northern California 
where wamut growing is assuming considerable P^®P 
present, one variety of this type, 

Ming the most hardy of any now available in y.' 

96 and 97 give a good idea of the character of the 

at ripening time, also the way orchards look during the ^.rowing 

period. 
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The rate of development of the walnut industry may be best 
judged by the annual yields in tons: 5,430 in 1900; 9,600 in 1910; 
19,980 in 19:^0; and 30’500 in 1925. The total value of the crop in 
1925 was $13,420,000. Prices per pound to the grower in 1924 
ranged from 16 to 29 cents, and averaged about 23 cents.^* 

Cooperative marketing of walnuts in California has had a pro- 
found influence on the development of the industry in that State. 
The cooperative organization now has a membership of over 4,000 
and handles approximately 87 per cent of the output of the State. 
The advanced business methods which it has applied have had much 
to do w’ith stabilizing the industry, both in the matter of production 
and of selling. Costs of production have l)een lowered arid prices 



Fio. 97. — A well-cultivated orchard of Persian walnuts of the Franquette variety in 
northern California. The average production per acre for such orchards in this 
State is between 800 and 1,000 pounds, although yields above 2,000 pounds some' 
times occur 


raised without materially increasing the costs to the consumer. It 
is undoubtedly true that present retail prices are lower than would 
have been the case without cooperative marketing, and certainly true 
that the quality of the product offered is much more uniform and of 
a higher average grade than it would have been without such a 
system. As a result of these business methods and the investiga- 
tions in walnut culture in California directed very largely by the 
State university, the industry now stands out as one of the most 
intensive and successful orchard pursuits of the whole country. The 
cooperative organization has been largely responsible for greatly in- 
creasing the distribution of nuts in the shell, and, by the use of crack- 
ing machinery, it has developed an important trade for the shelled 
piquet and an outlet for the salable parts of damaged or inferior 
nuts without detriment to the trade. By converting the walnut 
shells into carbon of a form for which there is commercial use, these 
parts of the nuts are now being disposed of at a profit. 


“ Letter from California Walnut Growers Association, dated Oct. 3. 
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Almonds were tested in the Eastern and Southern States by the 
early settlers and planters, but the results were ehiefly disappointing^ 
because of climatic conditions which prevented the bearing or regular 
crops of nuts. The trees proved hardy in many localities, but were 
generally unfruitful. Planting in California began at about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. For many years results in that 
State were generally no more encouraging than they had been in the 
East. ‘‘In 1878 A. T. Hatch, of Suisun, Calif., planted an orchard 
of over 2,000 seedlings of the bitter almond, of which he budded all 
but about 300 trees.” Out of the 300 varieties, 4 were selected, 3 of 
which soon became the leading kinds grown in the country, a dis- 
tinction which they still retain. Figure 98 shows a typical almond 
orchard, and Figure 99 the method of drying almonds on trays in 
the open. 



The growth of the almond industry iii California, 1*^6 that of the 
walnut, has been fairly steady. “ Nut Cidture in the to some 

page 32, shows that in 1885 the yield for the Stide 
675 tons. According to the California ’ 

1920) it was 2.740 tons in 1900, 3,300 tons m 1910, ?"« m o^ 
1920. E. E. Kaufman, agiicultural C?ods 

1924. at 9,200 tons.” The December Monthly crO 

and Markets, of the Department of Agriculture, places the 192.) crc, 

at 7,500 tons and the total yaltie n ooiind By 

Aimond prices in 1899 ranged ^ ^ tTv lO'^O the 

1910 they reached 171/, cents for the best yarieties. By 19J) the 

“ NUT CDI.TUBB I.S THH UMITED 8T.\TEsl DlV. Of Pom.. tT. S. Dcpt. Of Af? . P 
^^"cALiwftSiiA Cultivator, Vol. LXiy. No. .1. 3an. 17, 19«>, p. 71. 
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ranjice was from 12 to 25 cents. On September 3, 1025, the Califor- 
nia Almond Growers Exchange named its opening j)ricos ran^in^ 
from 10V1> to 3()i^ cents. 

Cooperative marketinj^ lias meant relatively as ninch to the al- 
mond industry as it has to that of the walnut. Like the walnut, 
the almond has met shai*p competition with nuts of foreign pro- 
duction, particularly with shelled products. Sales of nuts in the 
shell are largely limited to the holiday period, whereas those of 
shelled nuts are practically continuous throughout the year. The 
ditference in labor costs in this country and abroad has made com- 
petition with the foreign product quite impossible except as crack- 
ing has been done by machinery, and only the cheaper grades of nuts 
used for the purpose. By encouraging good cultural practices and 



Fni. a!). — Caljforiiia-#;rowu almonds in prooe.ss i f sundryJnu' aflor liiillin.u. After 
this they are taken to the central jaickiii^ plant, where they are bleached by 
sulphur fumes, graded, and placed in bags for shipment 


by conducting intensive marketing campaigns, both the walnut and 
almond growers’ organizations have endeavored to hold clown to 
the lowest figure the quantity of nuts wliich liave had to be cracked 
and have, thus avoided competition with foreign cracked goods to 
a very large extent. 

Extension of Nut Culture 

Pecans and almonds have been special subjects of exploitation. 
Orchard lands have been sold at high prices (o nonresidents mainly 
in distant cities, but rarely have such so-called “ investments ” in 
nut culture exploited in this manner ended in anything but grief to 
those whose money was inA’olyed. There is not the margin of profit 
in nut growing that retail prices sometimes lead the consumer to be- 
lieve. Volumes could be written on this phase of the nut industry^ 
but it is not the primary purpose of this article to discuss the 
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financial welfare of those who are easily induced to place their 
money in something (*oncerning which they know nothing except 
what is told by an agent, and over which they can exercise no pos- 
sible control, nor for which there is any redress in case the venture 
fails to make good. The wliole purport of such a discourse, if in- 
<lnlged in, would be only to strongly advise against any such use of 
savings^ without reliable information relative to each particular 
enterprise. 

Almond trees require somewhat less moisture than do those of the 
peach, but otherwise, in the same localities, they should be given 
jiractically the same treatment in the way of cultivation, pruning, 
spraying, and general culture. So far as known, all varieties are 
self -sterile, and should be so planted that interfertile varieties blos- 
soming at the same time will be together. Almond pollen appears 
to be wholly detiendent upon insec'ts for transportation from flower 
to flower. Under similar conditions the almond trees grow to some- 
what larger sizes than do ordinary varieties of peach, trunks of 
from 18 to 30 inches in diameter at the base and tree heights of 30 
feet being not uncommon. In point of longevity the almond tree 
gieatly exceeds the peach, as flourishing almond orchards 40 or 50 
years old are not uncommon in California. Such old tree^ and 
orchards, however, are usually of inferior varieties, or else were 
j)lanted too close together, and therefore, because of crowded or 
other conditions, bear very little. Consequently, they throw little 
light as to the length of time that profitable yields may be expected 
fiom superior vai-ieties under modern methods of culture. Some 
liave been top-worked to other varieties or even to other species, 
))articularly to piaines, in an effort to convert the tops into some- 
thing more profitable or better adaf)ted to local environment. As a 
rule, almond trees come into commercial bearing at from five to 
eight years after lieing planted in orchard form. 

Pecans thrive best at altitudes lower than those required by most 
deciduous fruits. They rarely assume importance in this country 
at an altitude above 2,00() feet and are seemingly best adapted to 
localities less than 1,(M)() feet above sea level, l^ersian walnuts and 
almonds enjoy a considerable range of altitude, fully equal to 
deciduous fruits in this lespect. Both pecans and walnuts remiire 
richer soils, more moisture, greater space for developnient, and, as 
a rule, more time to reach bearing age than do deciduous fruits. 
Nut trees may be used for shade or ornamentation; they may be 
planted so as to produce both nuts and timber; and in some locali- 
ties an excellent use to make of cheap but fertile land is to plant it 
to nut-bearing timber trees. Pecans are among the largest haiyl- 
wood trees of America and represent the world’s largest species 
under orchard cultivation. The Persian walnut tree is not as lai*ge 
a grower but among nut-bearing trees of this country it ranks next 
to the pecan in this respect. Pecan and I^ersian walnut t^es re- 
(uiire more time to come into commercial bearing than do those o 
tlie almond. The former usually reipiire from 8 to 10 years for the 
best of the Texas varieties, and from 8 to 12 years or more for wiost 
eastern sorts. As a rule, the more precocious varieties of the Kast 
are less dependable in regularity ot bearing and in filling qualuy, 
plumpness, and flavor of kernel than the choicer varieties of that 
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section, which require 12 or more years to become profitable. Per- 
sian walnuts require about the same length of time to give profitable 
yields, as do the earlier pecan varietes. 

Nut Production 

With certain exceptions, the three species of nuts of greatest com- 
mercial importance are produced in the States bordering upon the 
south Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. Climate 
plays a more important part in the range of profitable production 
of these species than is popularly realized. Fruiting buds are often 
destroyed under conditions which otherwise do not visibly affect 
the welfare of the tree. Consequently most species survive under 
climatic conditions entirely unsuited to crop production ; also, oc- 
casional crops occur well beyond the range oi regular crops. The 
present climatic range of regular and profitable nut culture is there- 
fore much smaller than many established facts would indicate, al- 
though this range may pernaps be increased as better adapted 
varieties are found and means of overcoming adverse climatic and 
other conditions are developed. 

Pecan trees exposed to certain conditions of humidity and tem- 
perature, particularly near the limits both north and south of their 
successful range, are seriously subject to winter injury to the wood. 
Near its northern limit the forest pecan in the river bottoms is com- 
monly regarded as being ‘‘ hardy as the oak,” but while northern 
trees sometimes bear heavy crops, average yields are so small that 
profit in pecan growing beyond the thirty-eighth degree of latitude 
is highly uncertain. The present range of greatest profit is con- 
fined to the coastal plains sections of the States bordering on the 
Atlantic from Norfolk, Va., south to the latitude of De Land and 
Orlando, Fla., and to the south of a line extending from central 
Georgia west to 100 miles or so beyond Fort Worth, Tex., thence 
southwest to San Angelo. Within this general district no one 

best ” locality, so far as soil and climatic condition are concerned, 
has become outstanding. There are, of course, obvious advantages 
of one section over another in matters of adaptability of varieties, 
transportation, nearness to markets, and living conditions, particu- 
larly with reterence'to educational and social advantages. As a 
general rule, advantages of locality are in favor of sections where 
nut growing has already become a matter of community interest, 
as it is there that new ideas quickest become common property 
and that mental stimulus is keenest toward further progress. Also 
it is to such centers that buyers are most attracted and from which 
orchard equipment and supplies are most likely to be obtainable. 

The southern portions of the pecan range have an advantage 
over sections farther north in tne matter of earliness of crop 
maturity, but this is being overcome by developing earlier varieties 
for more northern use and by the use of cold storage. It has been 
found possible under refrigeration at from 32 to 34® F. to carry 
pecans from one season to the next in practically unimpaired con- 
dition, thus enabling the producer, the marketing organization, or 
the dealer, to deliver any variety at the nrecise moment that it may 
be desired during any^ time of the year. Owing to the minimum need 
of refrigeration while being shipped, the matter of nearness to or 
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distance from market centers has not yet become of special import- 
ance, in so far as the pecan is concerned. 

Persian walnut iproduction on a commercial basis appears destined 
to be confined to the Pacitic coast for some time to come, unless what 
now seems highly improbable should occur and varieties sufficiently 
hardy for eastern planting should become available. This walnut 
is most uncertain in its behavior and exacting as to it environment, 
requiring freedom from late spring or early fall frosts and sudden 
drops to severe temperatures following warm spells in winter. Con- 
ditions favorable to walnut growing are seldom met with outside of 
favored sections in California, northwestern Oregon, and western 
Washinj^on, although in Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, espe- 
cially within close proximity to large bodies or streams of water, 
there are now some local successes. All western districts are 
practical]^ on an equal footing, so far as distance from markets is 
concerned, with the notential advantage perhaps in favor of the 
immediate coast, whi(m, by use of the Panama Canal and increased 
cold-storage practice, may ultimately reduce the advantage of actual 
distance of other districts to a minimum. 

The ripening season of almonds is so far ahead of that of other 
nuts produced in this country that there is no difficulty in placing 
the fresh product in the market well in advance of other domestic 
species. Owing also to the small area of production and the highly 
centralized system of marketing, there is no practical advantage of 
one locality over another with reference to markets. There are, now- 
ever, advantages with regard to soil and climatic conditions, particu- 
larly in so far as freedom from frost at blossoming time is concerned. 
Within short distances, damage to blossoms, buds, or flowers.; is much 
greater in one locality than in another. 

The Nut Nursery 

As a general rule, it is unwise for the nut grower to undertake 
to propagate his own trees. The growing of good nursery stock is 
a highly specialized industry, and requires a training very different 
from that possessed by the average orchardist. As a result of ex- 
perience, the trained nurseryman becomes able to produce trees 
greatly superior to those of the amateur. Nevertheless, it is to the 
advantage of the planter to make a study of the varieties and 
types oi trees he should have and not leave it with the nuseryman 
to make the selection. He should buy only from r^ponsible persons. 
As a rule, it is much more satisfactory to buy direct from the in- 
dividual or concern by whom the trees are grown, rather than 
through an agent. Every chance for the shifting of responsibility 
in case of mistakes in variety or grade should be avoided. Imt 
are sold by the nurseries according to size and not by ag^ In 
of present knowledge, pecan trees most to be desired are those which 
have been budded or grafted a foot or more above ground upon 
young, thrifty, and vigorous stock. By the time the roots are 3 
years old, the t<ms should be from 3 to 8 or 10 feel in 
those parts of Texas where young trees are of slow growm the 
average size of the most desirable trees is from 3 to 4 feet, whereas 
in the East it is from 4 to 6 feet. 
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Persian walnuts in California are commonly grafted on 1-year- 
old stocks of the northern California black walnut {Juglanti 
hindsi). During the following season they often attain heights of 
8 feet or more. Here again,, for the average planter^ it is wiser to 
avoid extremes of size. The walnut grows more rapidly than does 
the pecan, and, in consequence, the average size of the nursery tree 
becomes one of from 6 to 7 feet. 

Almonds are easy to propagate in comparison with pecans and 
walnuts. The usual stock until recently has been that of the almond, 
either sweet or bitter. At present the tendency is in favor of peach 
stocks, which hitherto have been used only in soils slightly too moist 
for almond roots. 

Irrespective of species, the usual precaution in caring for nut trees 
at transplanting time should be folowed. The roots should not be 
unnecessarily mutilated in digging, nor allowed to become dry. 
Fertile soil should always be tilled in the hole about the roots, and, 
if dry, it should be thoroughly drenched and kept moist until the 
tree has started into growth. With pecans, the taproot should be cut 
off at from 2^/^ to feet below the surface. That of walnuts may 
be cut at from 18 to 24 inches. The almond roots are dug up practi- 
cally entire. 

The planting of nuts of the three species of major importance in 
this country in places where orchard trees are to stand, witli the 
idea of later top-working the trees, is not considered good practice, 
although, theoretically, it should be possible to develop an orchard 
in this way. Instances are on record where this is reported to have 
been successfully accomplished with the pecan, but it is advisable 
only when the planting of nursery trees is impracticable. 

Minor Nuts 

In addition to the species of nuts of recognized commercial im- 
portance grown in tliis country, a number of others, including both 
native and introduced kinds, are of considerable potential value. 

The Black Walnut 

The most important of what may be called the secondary nut 
group in this country is the black walnut, a specues thoroughly well 
known over the greater part- of the country. The timber and orna- 
mental values of this species are of recognized high order. The 
nut kernels are firmly established in the manufacture of taffy, cakes, 
bread, and ice cream, where they have no competitors from other 
nuts within their own particular class, either clomestic or foreign. 
No statistics as to total production or consumption have been com- 
piled, but a Baltimore merchant who has dealt in this commodity 
for many years estimates that during the fall season of 1925 ap- 
proximately 1,000 barrels of kernels of about 210 pounds net wer« 
distributed from that city alone, which is the principal assembling 
and distributing point.' The greatest production or black- walnut 
kernels has long oeen from that section of the country which in- 
cludes eastern Tennessee, western North Carolina, southwestern Vir- 
ginia. and southern West Virginia. In normal years the output 
from that district is probably gi-eater than the total quantity 
handled in Baltimore during 1925. 
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Production thus far is almost wholly from field trees which 
were either left standing when the land was cleared or which have 
since sprung up as chance seedlings. There are, therefore, fully as 
wide ranges of variation in character of growth, regularity of an- 
nual crops, size, form, shell thickness, and cracking quality as in 
the seedlings of most other tree species. Approximately 12 of the 
more promising individuals of this type brought to light during the 
last quarter century have been propagated and disseminated by 
nurserymen under variety names. As such trees have come into 
bearing, and it has been possible to better judge their merits, a num- 
ber have been discarded. 



Fhj. 100,--nia<k-walnut trees in a 

Mi*ed in a fertile but vintillable HiK)t and top-working tJie lesultant seedlings 

Of the remaining varieties still regarded as l>eing worthy of con- 
tinued planting, the Thomas, Stabler, Ohio, and Ten I'^c 
among tne most promising. The Thomas is from sou^ern en .y - 
vania, the Stabler from north-central Maryland, i 

northern part of the State whose name it bear^ and the e 
from middle-northern New Jersey. All have their tn 

lence, but planters are finding that all are more or ^ ^ , 
winter inju^at latitudes but little higher than 

of origin, ^he need, therefore, is for worthy varieties fiom as 

'“BlSw'Sn'ir'.™' chiefly cracM by the o{ »;;! 

the kernels separated from the broken shells by hand. On y an 
insifrnificant proportion of the kernels is extrarted in tbe /o ini uf 
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60 cents per pound for the better grades of product. Black-walnut 
cracking macnines of several types are now in pixicess of evolution, 
but so far none are definitely upon the market. These machines are 
necessarily costly to manufacture, and when available in the market 
they will likely be designed arid intended mainly for factory use. 

Black-walnut planting for purposes of nut production for the 
present probably best be restricted to the use of fertile spots on 
the farm which are now not being put to otherwise profitable use 
(fi^. 100). The species is especially suitable for roadside planting. 
Neither the roots of the trees nor the branches appear to interfere 
with the growth of grass, although there is a well-known incom- 
patibility between the black walnut and certain kinds of shrubbery. 
Massey, of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, reports 
that alialfa, tomatoes, and certain other plants have been found to 
perish quickly when the roots have been in contact with those of the 
black walnut. 

The Filbert 

In the Pacific Northwest the filbert is being given intensive cultural 
treatment, and rapid progi’ess is being made in the development of 
an industry. To some extent filbert growing is being revived in the 
East after having been given up by earlier planters. Filbert blight, 
formerly regarded as an almost absolute barrier to successful culture 
in the East, is seldom reported. The crossing of the native hazel 
with the be^ of the European varieties is now being practiced by at 
least one eastern grower, and some highly promising forms have 
resulted. It has also been found that the tailure on the part of 
otherwise healthy trees to bear nuts is in large part due to self- 
sterility of varieties and not entirely to lack of hardiness, as was 
formerly supposed. A considerable number of European varieties 
are now under test in the East. 

Wherever the filbert succeeds, it is apparently the best adapted to 
garden planting of any species, especially where space is limited 
and early crops are desired. It is a comparatively small growing 
tree (fig. 101), an early and free bearer, no more subject to diseases 
and insect pests than most culitvated plants and is especially well 
adapted to use in chicken yards. It requires a fertile soil and good 
drainage, but should not be planted in land that is overly rich, as 
in European countries, where it has been grown for centuries, it has 
been found to run almost wholly to wood growth under such condi- 
tions. In planting, the trees should be spaced 20 feet each way, 
and varieties blossoming at the same time should be interplanted, as 
a great many are interfertile, while, so far as known, they are almost 
wholly self-sterile. Where proper varieties have not been so inter- 
planted, pollen may be suppliea by tying branches from other trees 
in the tops during the blossoming period. Pollinizers may be has- 
tened into activity by holding the cut branches in a warm room for a 
few days. To do this successfully the steins should be placed in 
water both while indoors and in the tree tops. 

Of scarcely less importance in filbert culture to interpollination 
of varieties is the matter of pruning. When young the trees should 

>*Mas8St, a. B., Phytopathology, voh 15. No. 12. 
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be trained to single stems and grown as standards with heads of 
from 2 to 3 feet high. They should be pruned so as to develop sym- 
metrical, well-balanced tops with open centers. Although it is plain 
that some system must be evolved for constantly renewing the wood, 
as nuts are usually borne only on 2-year growth, 'the industry in 
this country is still too young for definite knowledge to have been 
gained from practical experience as to how this should be ac- 
complished. The English system is to twist over the young shoots 
during midsummer, in order to check the growth and stimulate the 
formation of fruiting spurs. The cutting away of these twisted 
branches is performed in late winter after the blossoming period 
is over. The leading varieties in this country are the Barcelona, Du 
Chilly, White Aveline, Bolwyller, and Italian Red. 



The Chestnut 

The American sweet chestnut formerly made an important con- 
tribution to the edible nut supply of the East, particularly in the 
mountain regions from lower New England south to northern 
Georgia and Alabama and west to Ohio and middle Tennessee. Dur- 
ing recent years, however, the species has been so attacked by a bark 
disease that the chief problems in chestnut culture have been the 
establishment of present varieties in sections where there is minimum 
likelihood of blight infection and the development of forms resistant 
to that disease. The native chestnut has not vet been wholly de- 
stroyed within its natural range, as occasionally neighborhoods of 
trees, even within blight-affected areas, have thus far survived and 
“ if a line should be drawn from Canadaigua, N. Y., to the south- 
west corner of Pennsylvania, and thence to the western edge of 
South Carolina, there would be found places farther west where 
not more than 1 per cent of the trees are infected. * * At the 
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present rate of spread the blight will not complete the destruction^ 
of the native chestnut within its natural range in less than from 15 
to 25 years.” ” 

The most valuable varieties thus far brought out have been the re- 
sults of chance Hybridization of the American sweet chestnut with 
the JIuropean species. Planting of the earlier kinds so developed 
largely took place east of the Ohio River, but being highly suscep- 
tible to blight they are now seldom found. Farther west, however, 
in the Mississippi Valley, and again on the Pacific coast, tliere are 
isolated plantings of pure American chestnuts and of hybrid forms 
which are highly promising for use in future development. These 
plantings are in sections where the native species grows as a forest 
tree scantily or not at all, and where there are no near-by plantings. 
The danger of infection is therefore held at a minimum. 



Fio. 102. — Cliinoso hairy chestnut {Caatanea molliwiima), YMtiNlen, Slmntung 
I'rovluce, China. Seeds of this species, which is highly resistant to bli«ht, are 
being brought into this country by the Department of Agricullure for planting 
in the hope of reestablishing a chestnut industry 


The Japanese chestnut grown in the Eastern States for many 
years, although highly resistant to blight, is ustially of low palata- 
bility except when roasted or boiled. This lack of agreeable flavor 
on the part of the Japanese species when raw, together with tlie 
nearly complete barrenness of the native varieties when not planted 
with others to ensure cro.ss-pollination, has resulted in strong preju- 
dice on the Pacific coast against chestnuts of all kinds. This is 
gradually being overcome, however, as the situation is becoming 
better understood. 

The Chinese hairy chestnut {Castanea moJIwmnn) (fig. 102) ap- 
pears to oflfer greater value in combining blight resistance with pal- 
atability of nnt than does any other chestnut now known. To a 

1*9*5^* senior patbologiMt in charge of fopejit pathology. \n un 
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considerable extent the species is already well established in the, 
Eastern States. The Department of Agriculture, through the Office - 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, is taking active steps to 
import large quantities of seed from northern China, with a view to 
its establishment in the blight areas. 

The Hickories 

The hickories offer greater possibilities to nut growers than is com- 
monly supposed, despite the usual slow rate of growth of most 
species. A consideraole number of promising varieties is now avail- 
able through scions from selected seedling trees and from young 
grafted trees in the nursery. The grafting oyer of a seedling 
hickory top with scions of a superior kind, as is being done with other 
species, often gives surprising results. Such trees frequently come 
into bearing within three or four years. A majority of the more 
promising forms are either varieties of pure shagbarks {JBicoria 
ovatfi)^ or hybrids between two species of hickory, usually including 
the shagbark as one parent. 

The Japanese Walnut 

The Japanese walnut has been widely disseminated over the coun- 
try during the last half century and is by no means uncommon, yet 
to a great extent the species is either unrecognized altogether or con- 
fused with the Persian walnut, an entirely different species. It is 
generally successful wherever the black w’alnut succeeds, but it is not 
entirely hardy, even at mild latitudes. Its future field of usefulness 
appears likely to be largely confined to garden and decorative plant- 
ing. For this purpose several choice varieties can now be had from 
the nurserymen. 

The Butternut 

The butternut thus far is practically an uncultivated species. 
Its range is much the same as that of the black walnut, differing 
from it mainly by extending farther north by perhaps 200 miles and 
not so far south by about the same distance. It is seldom found in 
thick stands in the forests, and has nowhere been planted to an 
imj>ortant extent. A few recognized varieties are being propagated 
by tile nurserymen. 

The Pine Nuts 

In the West and Southwest there are a number of edible pines, 
from which, in productive years, the crops are of great value. The 
most important of these is the pinon {Pirms eduUs) of southern 
Colorado, southern Nevada, nortnern Arizona, and northern New 
Mexico. The product is entirely from uncultivated mountain trees 
found at altitudes of from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, and which seldom’ 
bear heavy crops oftener than once in from five to seven* years. 
The gathering, selling, and, i^cently, the shelling of these nuts by 
newly devised machinery form a business of no considerable 
importance. 
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The Pistache 

The pistache nut is grown to some extent in favorable localities 
of the lar West and Southwest. .It is a familiar product in confec- 
tions, where it is of chief use for coloring purposes and as a source 
of an agreeable, mild flavor. Under cultivation it succeeds only in 
warm, dry sections. Its production in this country is not yet 
important. 

The Coconut 

Coconut growing is confined to limited areas in the warmer pa i ts 
of the country. It is not an industiy of importance in the conti- 
nental United States, being restricted to a few fairly large plantings 
and numerous scattered trees near the lower tip of Florida. The 
nuts produced are largely consumed locally by winter tourists, 
without assuming to enter the general market. 

Miscellaneous Nuts 

The Brazil nut {Bertholletia excelm)^ the pili {CanuHum sp.), 
and the lychee {Litchi sp.) (not strictly a nut), are not hardy in 
any part of the country. Tne cashew {Aimcardium ocddentale) ^ 
and the Queensland nut {Macadamia ternifolia)^ are occasionally 
met with in Florida or southern California. 

Insular Nut Production 

Nut production in the Philippine Islands is largely confined to 
the coconut and the pili nut. The value of the coconut, together 
with its various Iw-products, is second in importance of all agri- 
cultural products n’om the islands. The greater portion of the nuts 
is consumed by the natives. The average vearly exports of all coco- 
nut products during the calendar years oi 1922, 1923, and 1924 was 
slightly less than ^7,000,000. 

The pili is a highly ornamental, but almost wholly uncultivated 
tree; it attains a height of approximately 50 feet. TTie quality of 
the nuts is held by many persons long familiar with them to be 
equal- to that of any other in the world’s market. There are several 
species, but the nuts alone can not be distinguished. Exports of pili 
nuts from the Philippine Islands amount to very little as native 
methods of harvesting and curing preclude safe shipment without 
loss by spoiling. 

Nut growing in the Hawaiian Islands is thus far confined to 
small numbers of trees on the grounds of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Honolulu. Elsewhere^ American insular nut pro- 
duction is of minor importance 

Geographical Distribution of the Vegetable Industry 

Climate and weather, soil types, transportation, and a large num- 
ber of gnomic factors have largely determined the prese^nt geo- 
graphical distribution of the vegetable industry. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to determine which of the above factors has been the 
most important in determining the development of the vegetable in- 
dustry as a whole. In the case of the individual crops, however one 
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or two factors have, as a rule, been outstanding in the control of the 
distribution and development of that particular crop. Climate and 
weather ai-e, without doubt, the most important of the natural 
agencies and it is si|mificant that they are largely beyond man’s con- 
trol except occasion^ly where special methods of crop protection have 
been employed. The character of the soil has to a considerable de- 
gree determined the distribution of certain vegetable crop produc- 
tion, but the successful gardener can very materially change the na- 
ture of the soil, thus adapting it to the special needs of a given crop. 
From the economic standpoint transportation and market demand 
have ever been the important limiting factors in the development of 
the whole vegetable industry, and numerous failures have resulted 
from a disregard for the proper relationships between production 
and consumption. 

Length of gro icing season . — ^With many crops the length of the 
growing season has been the important determining factor in their 
development in a particular locality. The location of the greater 
portion of the commercial sweet-potato industry in the Southern 
States and the more favored portions of the Central and Eastern 
States is not an accident but is due primarily to the fact that these 
regions have a longer growing season with warm nights and an 
abundance of sunshine and moisture. The sweet potato being sub- 
tropical in nature requires not only a long season but a relatively 
hign average temperature. On the other hand the potato industry 
has developed to a greater extent in the northern sections of the 
country where the growing season is relatively short with a some- 
what lower average temperature. Many of the short-season or quick- 
maturing vegetable crops, such as cabbage, turnips, kale, spinach, 
celery, lettuce, potatoes, beans, and onions, are adapted for growing 
well to the northward, whereas tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, melons, 
and sweet potatoes require a relatively longer season and are, there- 
fore, adapts mainly for growing in the central and southern sections 
where the growing season is longer and the average temperature rela- 
tively high. 

Temp^odure and humidity. — Humidity, especially when con- 
siderea in relation to tenn>erature, has played an important part in 
determining the geographical distribution of the vegetable industry. 
Humidity not only determines to a considerable degree the adapt- 
ability of a crop to a given section, but plays an important part 
in the control of diseases that affect the various crops. Distribution 
of rainfall has been one of the most important factors in promoting 
or retardilig the development of the vegetable industry throughout 
the ea^rn and southern portions of the country during the past 
and it is only within recent yeare that this limitation has oeen over- 
come to any extent in the eastern and southern sections through the 
use of overhead or other forms of irrigation. The development 
of the large vegetable-growing enterprises such as that of musk- 
melons ana lettuce in the western part of the country has been made 
possible through irrigation. This section is especially adapted to 
the growing of certain crops which naturally thrive under relatively 
dry atmospheric conditions provided sufficient moisture is supplied 
to their roots. 

Temperature, imder all conditions, is an important determining 
factor, each crop having its ideal or optimum temperature require- 
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ments. Certain crops such as cabbage, kale, spinach, celery, lettuce,, 
beets, carrots, and turnips can withstand considerable frost at cer- 
tain stages oi their growth. In fact, practically all of these crops 
find their ideal growing conditions at a relatively low average tem- 
perature. Others, including tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, beans, and 
all of the vine cixips are easily injured by frost ana find their opti- 
mum growing conditions at relatively higher temperatures than re- 
quired for the other class of vegetables. Following the trend of 
development of all of our important vegetable enterprises their 
progress can be largely traced along the lines of teniperatui*e and 
humidity limitations. 

Topography and elevation , — The geographical distribution of the 
various vegetable crops has been influenced to a considerable degree 
by the topography and elevation both relative and actual. For ex- 
ample, lettuce can be grown to advantage between an elevation of 
5,000 and 11,000 feet in certain parts of Colorado and at sea level or 
even below sea level In the Imperial Valley of California. The high 
elevation in Colorado provides temperature conditions suitable to 
the production of lettuce from June to Xovember, whereas the low 
elevation and location of the Imperial Valley provides the proper 
temperature conditions during the winter months, at which time 
there is a heavy demand for the product. Vegetable production in 
these extreme ranges of elevation is possible only for short-season 
crops which are capable of maturity within the period of ideal tem- 
perature conditions. In locations where elevation controls tempera- 
ture and where artificial wa;ter supply can be obtained, ideal conditions 
are created for the production of the short-season low-temperature 
crops. Similar conditions are often found in the narrow mountain 
valleys where the nights are relatively cool and the general climatic 
conditions are influenced by the near-by mountains. 

Influenwe of streanns and bodies of \rater , — The location of vege- 
table-growing enterprises have frequently been determined by 
streams and large bodies of water which have an important influence 
upon the climate and weather of the adjoining country because of 
their stabilizing effect upon both the temperature and" humidity. A 
notable example of this is found in the region of the Great Lakes 
where a difference of 10 or 12° in temperature, or two weeks in the 
date of the earliest fall frost, is found within an area extending 
several miles from the lakes. The Japan current has a similar in- 
fluence upon the western coast of the whole North American conti- 
nent, The waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf Stream modify 
the entire climate of the Gulf coast and of the Atlantic coast region 
the influence of the Gulf Stream extending as far north as the New 
England States and eastern Canada. The climatic conditions of 
the trucking areas around Providence, R. I., and Boston, Mass are 
greatly influenced by the Gulf Stream, thus making it possible to 
grow vegetables in that region both early and late in competition 
with sections much farther southward. ^ 


umrioutwn Of tne vegetaoie mamtry as tnfluenced hy irriaa 
tion . — The reclamation of lar^e areas of the arid sections of the 
West has been one of the most important factors in the location and 
development of some of the largest vegetable enterprise*? nf tUn 
country. This is especially true of the lettuce and muskmel^n in 
du8^ of the Imperial Valley of California and similar industries 
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in Colorado and Arizona and the Bermuda onion industry along the 
Kio Grande River in southwestern Texas. Vegetable production in 
these sections would be utterly impossible without the aid of irri- 
gation. Irrigation of various types, including the overhead or 
sprinkler system, has had a marked effect upon the development of 
the vegetable industry in certain portions of the country wdiere 
there is a natural or poorly-distributed rainfall. Irrigation in the 
so-called humid sections has taken the form of crop insurance rather 
than an absolute necessity as is the case in the western arid areas. 

Action of vrinds . — That the direction and force of winds should 
play an important part in determining the geographical distribution 
of certain types of the vegetable production doubtless seems strange 
to the average person, but as a matter of fact winds not only de- 
termine to a marked degree the temperature and rainfall of a given 
locality but the winds themselves have in many cases limited the 



Fkj. 103. — Ht'djjes used to protect vegetable crops from winds 


planting of certain crops owing to the blowing of the soil. This 
has been particularly true of the regions having f?andy soils and of 
the muck soils of the Northeastern States. The blowing of sandy 
soils has made it impossible to grow’ many of the more tender crops 
upon them especially during the spring of the year. A similar 
conditions exists on the muck and light loam soils ownng to the 
blowing aw’ay of the surface soil, leaving the seeds or the roots of 
the young seedlings exjiosed. Various methods have been employed 
to overcome this difficulty, including the flooding of the surface in 
sections where surface irrigation is practiced; the use of overhead 
or sprinkler irrigation to control the blowing of the muck and sandy 
soils, and in the erection of barriers to break the force of the winds. 
These barriers may consist of fences or more often of evergr^n 
hedges or belts of growing pines or trees of some character (fig, 
108). It has been found impossible, however, to plant certain crops 
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such as onions and lettuce on many of the muck areas on account 
of the inability to control the blowing of the soil. In other oases, 
the growing ot certain of the vegetable crops has been influenced by 
the actual destruction of the crops themselves by hot winds or by 
the actual force of the wind. 

Other factors of climate and weather that greatly influence the 
location of vegetable enterprises are clearness of the atmosphere, 
prevalence of sunshine, and the uniform distribution of rainfall. 
Among the artificial means employed for overcoming nature’s defi- 
ciencies should be mentioned the large vegetable-forcing industry 
of the Northeastern States. Here, as in other cases, man has taken 
advantage of what nature has offered and has supplemented these 
advantages by the addition of the unnatural to the end that he has 
been enabled to produce certain crops in season and out of season and 
on a scale that is comparable with outdoor production in localities 
more removed from the larger markets. Local factors, such as prox- 
imity to large industrial plants which give off great volumes of smoke 
and gases that are injurious to plant growth, have to a certain degree 
been determining factors in limiting the distribution of the vegetable 
industry. These influences, however, are of minor importance as 
compared with the length of the growing season, average tempera- 
tures, humidity, and rainfall, influence of ocean currents and large 
bodies of water, and the action of prevailing and local winds. 

Influence of Soil Types 

Soil types, second to climatic conditions, have been the most im- 
portant factor in determining the geographical distribution of the 
vegetable industry. It is singular that desirable soil types and 
suitable climatic conditions are frequently linked together as is the 
case along the Atlantic coast from Boston southward, in the Gulf 
coast and southern Texas regions, in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, in the Puget Sound district, and in the region bordering the 
Great Lakes. Throughout the entire country striking instances are 
to be found where the establishment of large vegetable-growing 
activities have been made possible because of this splendid combina- 
tion of soil and climatic conditions. 

Four general soil types have played an important part in the 
development and distribution of the vegetable industry, these being 
the sandy loams, the clay loams, the alluvial or silt soils, and the 
peat soils. The pioneer development of the vegetable industry was 
mainly on the sanc^ loam soils of the Atlantic coast and the clay 
loam soils of the New England and near-by Eastern States. The 
early development of the southern vegetable production for northern 
markets was on the sandy loam soils of the Atlantic coast and on the 
alluvial soils of the lower Mississippi Valley. Later came the devel- 
opment of vegetable production on the peat areas of the Great Lakes’ 
region and in Florida. With the reclamation of the sandy, silt 
loam soils and the alluvial soils of a clay-loam nature, through irri- 
gation projects, some of the largest vegetable-growing enterprises 
of the United States have been developed in southern Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and other Western States. Although irrigation 
has been the kev to unlocking vast resources of these arid or semi- 
arid regions, the development of particular vegetable industries 
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has been closely allied with soil tyi)es, and the adaptability of the 
soil to the growin<^ of the various crops has been one of tlie most 
important factors in tlieir geographical distribution. 

Influence of soil upon the growtli of certain of the vegetable crops 
is truly remarkable. As for example, a very slig^it difference in the 
lime content or the moisture-holding capacity of a soil may determine 
success or failure in the growing of highly specialized crops, such 
as celery, spinach, or lettuce. As a general rule, the adaptability of 
the soil in the different localities T()r the growing of the various 
crops, has been determined by accident, as for example, in the case 
of the Bermuda onion industry (fig. 104), from a 2-ounce packet 
of seed sent by a friend to T. C. Nye, a ranch owner near Cotulla, 
Tex. The seed was planted and irrigated from a well, and the small 
trial proved so successful that Mr. Nye ol)tained a larger quantity 



Fio. 104. — Bermuda onions near Loredo. Tex. This soil Is a slit loam and quite 

fertile under irrigatiou 


of seed the following year and tried the experiment on a more exten- 
sive scale. Out of this small beginning grew the great Bermuda 
onion industry of Texas, Louisiana, California, and other Southern 
and Western States. 

The adaptability of the soil of the Sanford district and elsewhere 
in Florida for celery growing resulted from a trial that was almost 
accidental in its inception (fig. 105). The same was true of the 
lettuce industry of the Imperial Valley of California and in the high 
altitude regions of Colorado. 

The physical characters of the sandy loam soils, which enable 
them to be worked early in the spring, have been an important factor 
in the distribution of early vegetable production. This holds true 
in practically every section where the sandy loam soils abound and 
whejre suitable climatic conditions are found. From the standpoint 
of ease of cultui’e and quick response to treatment, the sandy loam 
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soils and the muck soils are in the lead. On the other hand, these 
soils are in many cases not so retentive of plant-food elements as the 
silt loam and clay soils, and, therefore, have their limitations from 
a vegetable production standpoint. 

The adaptability^of peat soils having an alkaline or lime reaction 
for growing vegetables was discovered by the Hollanders of the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., section who used peat soil in their hotbeds and 
coldframes for starting early plants. To-dav thousands of acres of 
peat soils have been reclaimed, and are now (levoted to the profitable 
production of vegetable crops. 



Fig. 105. -Field of celery near Sanfoid, Fla., on soil of a sandy prut cha meter 


In all, the natural character of .soils, while subject to modification, 
has proved a very important factor in the evolution of the vejretable 
industiy and in the determination of its {^eograjAical distribution. 

Peat soils . — The glaciation of the large portion of the lentral 
eastern section of the country, chiefly in the region of the (ireat 
Lakes, left depressions where lakes and swamps were formed and 
where ideal conditions arose for the growth ami later the accummu- 
lation and preservation of the remains of grasses, trees, shrubs, and 
other vegetation, and is the direct cause of the millions of acres of 
high-grade peat and muck in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and other Stales in this region. 
The settling of the sea coast, the change in the beds of streams, the 
choking of river channels causing the inundation of flat areas are 
largely responsible for the enormous peat and muck areas along the 
Atlantic coast, in the Gulf coast region and other .sea coast regions. 

Organic soil, referred to as peat and muck, is of especial excellence 
for the growing of vegetable crops, including onions, cabbage, celery 
lettuce, carrots, potatoe.s, sweet corn, turnips, beets, cauliflower, ami 
many others. This soil is also adapted to many other flehl and truck 
crops which are suitable for the climatic conditions found in various 
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peaft^^sorl refr\ow, Owin^ to their origin from the partial decay of 
plants which accumulated where they were covered or at least 
saturated with water, this soil type is rich in certain elements but 
deficient in others and it requires careful reclamation and proper 
nianagement including rational fertilization to make peat soils suit- 
able for vegetable production. Under favorable circumstances peat 
soil will produce maximum yields of many of the more important 
vegetable crops. What is said to be the world’s record production 
of potatoes, amounting to 9()2V^ bushels per acre, was grown on. 
California peat soil. Yields of 500 to 700 crates of celery, 800 or 
more bushels of onions, 000 to 800 crates of lettuce, 20 to 25 tons of 
cabbage and correspondingly large yields of other vegetables are 
often obtained on good peat soil. (Fig. 106.) 

The distribution of large peat-soil areas in the Gulf coast and 
Atlantic seaboard regions and in a broad belt from the New England 
States westward to the Mississippi, paralleling the main transporta- 
tion arteries and within short distance of the large centers of popu- 
lation of the country has exercised a profound effect on vegetable 
jiroduction. Peat-soil areas are so great in extent that normal needs 
for vegetables adapted to these lands can be cared for on a very 



Fiu. 100. — IVnt an*a8 of great extent are utilixeil for . the proiluctiou of celery, 
onions, lettuce, and other vegetables 


small percentage of the available area of organic soils. In fact, the 
return from such crops should be cait^fully weighed against the cost 
of reclamation and annual maintainance before their utilization is 
undertaken. In the past, reclamation has often proceeded faster 
than economic conditions justified. Many sections have large areas 
of improved peat soil which can be used only for highly intensiv^e 
high-value crops as none otlier could pay the capital charges pl^ed 
on the land through reclamation. Present market demand is often 
insufficient to justify the growth of these vegetables. 
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Peat-soil vegetable production is a nation-wide industry and if 
developed in accordance with sound business principles, devoting 
only such acreage to crops as market demands justify, it is sure to 
continue to exercise a profound and increasing influence on the devel- 
opment of the vegetable industry. 

Economic Factors Governing the Development of Vegetable 

Production 

Necessity for the production of food and its relationship to the 
well-being of the early settlers in America was the primary economic 
factor in the original development of vegetable growing in this 
country. In the beginning, home gardens were unquestionably the 
basic economic factor in production and the colonists planted and 
tended garden^ in order to supplement the meat diet of their families 
which was obtained through hunting. When the first settlers came 
to America they met with living conditions that were new to them 
and were unable either to live according to the standards of the 
country from whence they came or to conform to the living methods 
of the Indians. They round the Indians growing certain crops 
which they themselves failed to grow when they attempted to culti- 
vate them and it was not until they were taught by the Indians how 
to plant and tend these crops that success attended their efforts. 
As the country became more settled there developed limited activities 
in market gardening and the sale of the products to the people who 
either be^an to concentrate in the towns and villages or who were so 
engaged in other pursuits that thev did not have the time or inclina- 
tion to grow their own supply or vegetables. At first the gardens 
were confined mainly to sucn crops as corn, sauashes, and beans, all 
of which were native of this cotmtry, to wnich was added peas, 
onions, melonspjthe root crops, and other vegetables brought from the 
old country. The market gardener hauled or carried his vegetables 
to town and sold them direct to the consumer either on a market or 
by peddling them from house to house. This phase of market 
gardening exists to some extent in many sections to-day, but has 
been largely replaced by the truck farm which is usually located at 
a greater distance from the markets, the produce being handled 
mainly through commission houses and dealers. 

Commercial vegetable production in America has developed in 
definite relation to the consumption of the various commodities. 
This relationship has been more or less disturbed dtiring certain 
periods but in the main the growth of vegetable production and the 
increase of total popidation have been in direct proportion. Tlie 
adoption of labor-saving devices has so increased the per capita 

E roduction on vegetable farms as to change the percentage ratio 
etween producers and nonproducers. The production of ve«re- 
table crops is especially subject to variation in yields, owing'to 
weather and other causes, furthermore a,n increase of 10 per cent in 
yield of certain crops serves to throw the relationship of production 
to consumption out of balance temporarily. The concentration of 
population in industrial centers has had an important economic 
umuence upon vegetable production especially as regards la nd 
yaluet:;, labor supply, and transportation. 
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Amoi^ other economic factors that have influenced the develop- 
ment of the vegetable industry in the United States has been 
the improvement in methods of production wherebv a relatively 
small number of persons are able to produce the tood crops re- 
quired by the mass of the population. Present relationships be- 
tween vegetable production and consumption would be impossible 
without adequate transportation facilities. The Rowing and mar- 
keting of approximately 21,000 carloads of California lettuce in 
1925, would have been a physical impossibility without the connect- 
ing railroads with their specialized refrigerator service. It is a 
question if transportation has not played an even greater part in 
the economic development of the vegetable industry than have soil 
and climate. Transportation in all of its‘ phases has become the 
impoi'tant connecting link in the whole economics of vegetable 
production. 

It would be well at this, point to call the readers’ attention to the 
important part that has been played in the economic development of 
the vegetable industry by those pioneers of horticulture and plant 
breeders who have given freely of .their time and means to the de- 
velopment of new and improved varieties of vegetables. Not only 
were the native vegetables grown by the Indians improved upon in 
the early days, but other native wild species were placed under culti- 
vation and improved. The best of the Old World species were 
sought out and brought to America from time to time and from them 
were evolved new varieties better adapted to American conditions. 
The credit for introducing the improved varieties is largely due 
the early seed growers and dealers. Throughout the history of 
the vegetable indiistry in the United States the seed trade has played 
an important part, both in the development and introduction of 
improved varieties. 

No crop-production industry is more subject to the operation of 
economic laws than that of vegetable growing. Bulky vegetables 
such as potatoes, cabbage, or spinach can be transported only within 
definite distances before the packing and haulage costs equal the 
market value of the product. The production of crops of this char- 
acter is thereby limited to sections where economic conditions are 
the most favorable. Outdoor winter vegetable production is de- 
pendent on suitable climatic condition^ suitable soil, labor, and 
dependable transportation at a cost that is justified by the returns. 

Evolution of the Vegetable Industry 

Dating from the second visit of Columbus to America, vegetable 
growing in this country has undergone constant expansion and pro- 
cess. JHome gardens played an important part during the early 
days, but the progress was relatively slow until about 1800; then 
came a period of about 30 years which was characterized by rapid 
development of the vegetable industry. Following this the industry 
made rather steady progress until about 1880, when there again 
appeared an era of rapid development covering about 12 or 15 years. 
Owing to financial and other limitations immediately following this 
period the expansion wac not so rapid until about 1907 or 1908, at 
which time there began a rapid development which has extended un- 
til the present. It was during this latter period that there oc- 
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curred the greatest concentration of population in industrial cen- 
ters located mainly in the eastern part of the United States. It was 
also during that period that there occurred great improvement 
in the method of production, enabling less than one-third of the 
population to produce all of the raw f(x>d supplies required by the 
entire people. 

In the evolution of the vegetable industry, it has passed from the 
home-garden stage through the period of market gardening, ti'uck 
gardening, and truck farming. While all of these factors exist in 
natural proportions to-day, vegetable gardening has passed to a 
considerable degree to specialized production, including large out- 
door industries as illustrated in the lettuce and inuskmelon produc- 
tion in the Imperial Valley of California, the Bermuda onion in- 
dustry of southwestern Texas and other sections, and the early to- 
mato and celery production of Florida. These are but examples 
'taken from the many illustrations that might be given. Among the 
most outstanding ot the specialized production practices are those 
of early vegetable growing in the extreme South during the winter, 
and the gi’eenhouse vegetable -industry of the Northern States. 
Formerly, people were content with fresh vegetables in their sea- 
son, but at present our markets are well supplied with fresh vege- 
tables during every month of the year. 

The geographical range of early production begins in ^Mexico and 
the West Indies and terminates in Canada. No sooner have fresh 
vegetables, grown in the northern sections, ceased to be plentiful 
on our markets until they are replaced with the southern-grown 
products, and the distribution cycle of perishable vegetables is now 
continuous. 

During the last 30 years there has been developed a great vfgt‘- 
table-forcing industry, especially in the Northeastern KStaies, whicli 
adds an important factor to the winter or out -of -season production 
of certain vegetables. Although the ac tual glass inclosed area de- 
voted to winter vegetable growing is relatively small as compared 
with field culture, the investment in this branch of the industry runs 
well into the millions, and owing to the intensive cultural methods 
employed, the products are reckoned in hundreds of tons and in 
carloads. Supplementing the estimated 1,000 to 1,2(K) acres of 
vegetable-forcing houses there is a large acreage of unheated, sash- 
covered frames which are used for growing vegetables dining the 
late fall and early spring months. 

It has been estimated that the same quantity of coal burned in 
locomotives is required to haul the vegetables grown on an acre in 
southern Texas to the eastern markets as is necessary to heat an acre 
of vegetable-forcing houses located near the markets. The winter 
or out-of-season production of vegetables has numerous limitatiors 
which necessitate relatively high market prices in order to make 
this class of production profitable. 

Special Types of Vegetable Production 

Vegetable growers from the earliest times devoted thought and 
energy toward lengthening the season during which fresh ve<retables 
were available. Pliny, writi^ about 80 A. D., notes that Antonins 
Muse, a physician, cured the Emperor Augustus Caesar of a dan^rer- 
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ous disease by means of lettuces, which circumstance seems to have 
brought lettuces into esteem at Rome, after which there was no 
doubt about eating them and men began to devise means of growing 
them at all seasons of the year. Pliny also ^records a method for 
the preservation of Globe artichokes in vinegar and honey in order 
to have this vegetable during times . when it could not be grown 
outdoors. Records show efforts of the Greeks and Romans to 
increase the variety of their diet by bringing the artichoke from the 
coast of Africa. In these practices are round the beginning of the 
forcing, preservation, and transportation systems of to-day by which 
our daily markets are supplied with fresh products often grown 
hundreds of miles from the consumer in locations particularly suit- 
able for their growth. 

The constantly gi'owing and increasingly exacting demands for a 
steady, moderate-priced, high-quality supply of fresh vegetables 
irrespective of season or weather conditions led to the development 
of special types of production. The use of protective and forcing 
devices such as plant protectors, coldframes, hotbeds, and green- 
houses have made it possible to extend the growing season or to 
produce tender vegetables for market in sections where weather 
conditions at the particular sea^n would otherwise make such re- 
sults impossible. The value of the vegetables produced annually 
through the aid of these special means amounts to many millions 
of dollars. The other important means of supplying our markets 
with out-of-season vegetables is through their production in warm 
sections and shipment by rail or water, usually under refrigeration, 
to markets often hundreds of miles distant. 

The vegetable-f&rcing industry . — In the broad sense vegetable 
forcing may be considered as the lengthening of the growing season, 
or the production of vegetable crops out of regular season through 
the use of protective devices whereby growing conditions may be 
controlled. It is difficult to estimate the importance and far-reach- 
ing effects of the different phases of vegetable forcing. The product- 
tion of early crops in coldframes, the growing of vegetable plants 
in hotbeds and greenhouses, the protection of plants in the field 
from frost and cold winds, as well as the growing of crops of 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, and other vegetables to edible 
maturity in the greenhouses may all properly be included. It is 
impossible to place an accurate estimate upon the value of plants 
started in protective devices or upon the value of the crop produced 
thi’ough the use of protective coverings during the early stages of 
their growth, whose pro<luction would otherwise be impossible. 

The frame industry, an important phase of vegetable forcing, has 
developed in sections favored with an abundance of sunshine at all 
seasons of the year, and at the same time their climate, because of 
the influence of large streams or bodies of water, is mild and free 
from extremes of temperature. In such localities it would be pos- 
sible to grow hardy crops such as lettuce during the entire wirier 
without protection, were it not for a few cold days and nights. A 
very sli^t covering or the application of a small amount of heat, 
will as a rule carry the plants through in good condition. The 
Atlantic coast region, especially in Virginia and North Carolina, 
has a large and important frame industry, usually conducted in 

91044’— 26 21 
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connection with the growing of truck crops in the field during 
summer. Production from a comparatively small area often brings 
good returns, shipments from the important frame centers com- 
monly being of a car-lot character. The frame industry i^s one of 
the interesting specialties of vegetable production (fig. 107). 

Forcing houHC production , — Hothouse production of vegetables in 
the colder parts of the country near the larger consuming centers 
has become an important industry with an important economic 
bearing on total production. Glass area is now calculated in acres 
and the capital invested is reckoned in the millions (figs. 108 and 
109). The products of the forcing industry come into strong com- 

? etition with those grown in the open at points thousands of miles 
rom the consuming centers. 

Winter and special types of outdoor production , — Efforts to supply 
the markets with fresh tomatoes, lettuce, celery, and other popular 



Fig. 107. — In certain sections where the climate is mild, but where frcM^zinj; 
weather occurs, large quantities of crops arc brought to early maturity through 
the aid of sash-covered frames 


vegetables during all months of the year have led to the develop- 
ment of (preat production industries in sections where climatic con- 
ditions during certain months make the Rowing of these crops 
possible. This type of vegetable growing is carried on in regions 
where vegetables for distant winter markets can be produced; also 
in favored sections such as mountain regions where summer weather 
is suitable for the growing of such crops as lettuce, which will not 
withstand excessive heat. 

The great cropping system which has gradually evolved itself to 
meet the needs of the markets gives us lettuce from Florida, Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere, during winter and early spring. Atlantic 
Coast and Great Lake States are sources of supply during spring 
and early summer. Kocky Mountain and Pacific coast regions coi^ 
tribute to the needs of the markets during summer and late autumn. 
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Celery is available during winter and spring from Florida and 
California. Summer and fall supplies come from Northern States. 
Storage supplies from these fields are available for the holiday sea- 
son overlapping those received from southern and western sources, 
'romatoes are- available the year round, winter and spring supplies 
coining from Cuba, Mexico, southern California, Texas, Mississippi, 
Florida, and elsewhere. With these and other tnick crops a steady 
succession from favored producing sections is available and it is 
impossible to estimate the value of the industry to the public. From 
a monetary point of view, it is very important, but the real value of 
the product in the diet is perhaps even more difficult to evaluate. 

Bulky vegetables such as potatoes, cabbage, or spinach can be 
transported only definite distances before the packing and haulage 
costs equal the market value of the product. The production of crops 



Fi<?. 108. — Tile modern grt^enhouse rnnge is In reality a field covered and inclosed 
by glass. The view shows almost 10 acres of continuous greenhouse roof 


of this character is thereby limited to sections where econoniic 
conditions are the most favorable. Winter truck-crop production 
is dependent on suitable climatic conditions, good soil, labor, and 

f ood transportation at costs justified by the vajue of the vegetables. 

^rices are usually determined by pixiduction costs in localities where 
the work can be carried on in the most economical manner. 


Vegetable Growing in Greenhouses 

Vegetable forcing is an ancient art, as the Romans employed forc- 
ing devices for the production of cucumbers, lettuce, and other 
plants out of their regular outdoor season. Apparently, Roman 
knowledge of forcing devices and forcing crops was carried to 
England, and it is generally supposed that greenhouses were in use 
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in that country as early as the seventeenth century. These struc- 
tures were probably nothing more than ordinary buildings with 
glass sides, as it is miite certain that no i*egular structures roofed 
with glass and provided with artificial heat were in use in England 
until the early part of the eighteenth century. 

In an article published in the Florists' Exchange in 1895, by L. 
H. Bailey, are found some notes regarding the early history of 
greenhouses tn this country. According to this authority, it is 
probable that the first glass house erected in this country was built 
m Boston by Andrew Faneuil, who died in 1737. This gentleman 
was an uncle of Peter Faneuil, who built the famous Faneuil Hall. 



Kjg. 109. — The modern creenhouse is lu reality an inclosed area where the intensive 
culture of crops can be carried on irrespective of wc^ather conditions. The land 
is plowed and often fltted with horse tools or with tractors. lU'avy applications 
of manure and other forms of plant food are nece.ssniy to n place the heavy 
drain on soil fertility owing to the continuous cultivation practiced 

However, the greenhouse which is commonly considered to be the 
first one built in this country, was erected in 1764 in New York for 
.Tames Beekman. By the beginning of the next century knowledge of 
greenhouses was apparently well disseminated for both (Jardiner 
and Hepburn in 1804«nd M’Mahon in 1806, give full descriptions of 
greenhouses and other production and forcing devices as built in 
those days. In Doctor Hosack’s Botanic (iarden in 1801, extensive 
glass houses were erected. M’Mahon’s discussions of forcing struc- 
tures as erected in his time are especially interesting. His book pub- 
lished in 1806 is of special value as he gives descriptions for the torc- 
ing of cucumbers and beans in the hothouse. It is believed that 
this is the first recoixi of the actual forcing or bringing to maturity 
of vegetable crops in this country. 
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The greenhouse of M’Mahon’s day was merely a structure fronted 
with glass without artificial heat for the protection of plants too ten- 
der to overwinter out of doors. The hothouses as described by this 
author were of similar construction but usually with at least a part 
of the roof of glass and heated with flues or by fermenting mate- 
rial placed in pits under the beds, bark being the substance ordinarily 
employed for the purpose. All of these early structures were 
modeled after ordinary building construction; indeed in some cases 
rooms w^ere built above the greenhouse or hothouse in order to 
protect them from frost. This type of construction allowed light 
to enter the building only through side and sometimes end windows. 
In all cases the glass was carried in sash rather than being set in 
permanent sash bars as is now the case, the development of sash- 
bar type of construction being a thing of much later date. All early 
hothouses depended on flues or fermenting material for heat, as 
the use of steam in closed circuits developed in England about 1820. 
Curiously enough the use of hot water for heating forcing struc^ 
tures was a later development. The New England Farmer, June 1, 
1831, contains descriptions of a hot-water heating plant for a green- 
house, this being a great novelty and apparently an entirely new 
practice. 

Forcing structures built in this country during early periods were 
constructed of masonry, and heavy timbers to support the sash 
carrying the glass. The flue heater was the usual clevice used, but 
upon the introduction of gravity-circulation hot-water systems after 
1830, these gradually superseded the flue heater, especially in higher 
grade greenhouses and conservatories. In an article written by 
William Saunders, which appeared in the Yearbook of the Unitea 
States Department of Agriculture for 1897, an interesting note rela- 
tive to the introduction of the sash-bar type of greenhouse appears. 
A quotation from this article follows: 

All the glasshouses are constructed upon the fixed roof plan, consisting of 
skeleton framework supporting a series of light sash bars for holding glass. 
Tills method is not only cheai>er than the plan of heavy rafters supporting 
framed sashes, but by using less woodwork, tiiere is les.s .shade and more light 
to the plants. Since the introduction of this method of building by the writer 
in 1850, together with the mode of glazing adopted, no other kind of roofing 
is used. The ordinary way of glazing window sashes is to set in the glass, 
fasten it with triangular bits of tin, then fill the outer surface of the sash 
bar with putty. 

All greenhouses built previous to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century were for general use, as the specialized house suitable for 
specific crops did not begin to develop until about this time. The 
forcing of lettuce in greenhouses developed in the Boston, Mass., 
area during the early eighties and special-type houses suitable for 
vegetable production soon came into use. From that period until 
the present there has been a steady development of special structures 
especially suited to the needs of the various products oeing produced. 
The advancement made in equipping modern greenhouses for spe- 
cific uses has been as marked as has the construction of the buildings 
themselves. The present-day vegetable house is in reality a structure 
inclosing an area of grouna often acres in extent, where conditions 
are maintained for the out-of-season growing of tomatoes, cucumbers, 
lettuce, or other vegetable crops. 
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Different types of construction are used, but all characterized 
by the same principles, that is, the structures are of light but strong 
construction, being in many cases as much as 95 per cent glass, the 
aim of the designer being the admission of a maximum amount of 
light with as little shade as possible. The old-time idea of a heavy 
framework supporting sash has long since been abandoned for any 
save the most temporary type or structure. Steel has largely 
replaced wood, as much smaller parts can be used and less inter- 
ference offered to the passage of light. At the present time houses 
or combinations of houses inclosing several acres in one large area 



as shown in figures 108 and 109 are in use with entirely satisfactory 
results. Glass farming is no longer an industry involving the use of 
very small areas as we have individual ranges covering 10 acres or 
more of land. 

Previous to 1890, the forcing of vegetable crops in the greenhouse 
was a relatively unimportant industry. According to the 1920 
census the value of vegetable products grown in forcing structures 
and in greenhouses amounted to about $16,600,000. The avcrase 
gross value per acre of all greenhouse crops'Tor that year was about 
$20,000. This includes both floral and vegetable products and it 
is probable thTlt the acreage value of the vegetable products is some- 
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what less than this amount per acre. However, the data shows that 
a large area is covered by greenhouses devoted to the growing of 
winter vegetable crops. Figure 110 shows the value of greenhouse 
products by States in 1919. 

The development of this great industry has been due to a number 
of factors. The marked excellence of certain greenhouse products 
such as tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, cauliflower, and others lias 
given rise to a strong demand for these vegetables, and has made 
it possible to produce and sell them in competition with the same class 
of plants grown in warmer sections of the country and shipped long 
distances to market. Although it requires from 200 to 500 tons of 
coal to maintain an acre of greenhouse space at suitable temperature 
for the season, and other heavy expenses are also involved, the 
census figures show that the gross return jier acre is several times that 



Fig. 111. — Lettuce l.s produced on an acreage basis in forriuK strucliiies, many of 
which cover several acres. The owner of this raiii^e of jcreenhoiises in Oliio is 
able to harvest and handle the lettuce with a minimum amount of labor 


obtained from most intensive outdoor-vegetable production. The 
charges for greenhouses and their upkeep, labor costs, fuel, and other 
items of expense, are to a large extent balanced by heai y transporta- 
tion costs ^om points often 2,000 to 3,000 miles distant and by the 
fact that the greenhouse grower of tomatoes and other vegetables 
is often able to place a severe handicap on shipped material through 
the prodliction of a high-quality food product wnich can be marketed 
within a few hours from the time it is harvested. 

Cultural methods followed are naturally of the most intensive 
character. Owing to the heavy expense necessary to maintain green- 
house space under suitable growing conditions, it is essential that 
this be utilized to the fullest extent. The land must produce crops 
over the greatest possible portion of the year. Naturally, greenhouses 
are not adapted to vegetable growing during a part of the summer, 
but fall, winter, spring, and early summer are fully occupied by 
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succession crops, it being a common practice to secure three or four 
vegetable crops each season. Plans are so carefully worked out 
that the land is often prepared and planted the same day that the 
preceding crop is removed. Fig'ure 111, showing a harvesting scene 
in a large middle western vegetable range, gives a very good idea 
of the metliods followed in harvesting and planting lettuce. 

Much time can be saved in bringing a greenhouse vegetable crop 
to maturity by starting the plants in a separate place and bringing 
them as far along as possible before they are placed in the house 
where the crop is to be grown. From three to six weeks of the crop 
period for lettuce can be spent in the plant house. The same is 
true of tomatoes and cucumoers. Figure 112 shows the interior of 
a greenhouse containing tomatoes grown for their fruit. 



Fjo. 112 . — Thr tomato Is an Important and poj)i]lar fjn'cnlioiisc ci<»p. To t-onsorvo 
aiDd obtain maximum yields the plants are trimmed and tied to supports. Yields of 
lb to 12 pounds per jdaiit ar«* oiten obtained 


In order to take full advantage of all of the greenhouse space 
such crops as tomatoes and cuc'umbers are trained to stakes, wires, 
or other forms of support, this plan making it possible to set the 
plants close together, thereby procuring a maximum yield per unit 
of area. Figure 113 shows the interior of a house containing over 
an acre planted to cucumbers and trained in this manner. 

Greenhouse vegetable products are harvested, packed, and handled 
in such a way as similar vegetables grown out of doors. Greenhouse 
men have long since learned that careful packing in attractive con- 
tainers is well worth while, and practically all devote special atten- 
tion to this phase of the work. Cuc'umbers are careiully graded 
and packed in baskets, boxes, or other suitable containers, the better 
grades at least being placed with the utmost care and protected in 
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such a way that no bruising or other injury occurs. One reason for 
the superior quality of certain greenhouse crops lies in the fact that 
greenhouse men find it necessary to control insects and diseases, and 
their product is usually free fi*om such attack. Though some phases 
of the vegetable forcing business, such as the production of loose- 
leaf lettuce, may easily be overdone, there would seem to be a steady 
and growing demand for the quality vegetable which the greenhouse 
man is able to offer the trade. 



Fi»}. llo. — CufuuiiberB are one of the important greenhouse crops. In this house, 
covering an acre, a niaxlnuuii number of plants are grown by close spacing, irim- 
mlng, training, and inteDsive fee<iiug 


The Vegetable-Seed Industiy 

Production of vegetable seeds has grown from the home-garden 
enterprise of colonial days to a great commercial industry. The 
acreage utilized for growing seed of about 30 of the more important 
vegetable crops for the six-year period 1017-1922 averaged about 
190,000 acres. The estimated average yearly value to contract 
growers of the total commercial production of seed of these crops 
tor the period 1916-1920 was approximately $22,000,000. A very 
large part of this represents seed lor the canning crops, chiefly peas 
and beans, and others of lesser importance. The value of the com- 
mercial vegetable-seed business is undoubtedly somewhat greater 
than these figures indicate. Moreover, the data do not take into 
account seed saved by the home and market gardeners. 

Development of the vegetable-seed industry has been coordinate 
with the expansion of the vegetable-growing industries of the coun- 
tvv. The demand for vegetables for canning and the increased use 
or fresh vegetables at all seasons of the year has enlarged the acreage 
devoted to such crops, and as a result a corres^xindingly increased 
demand for seed has been developed. 
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Until comparatively recent times the United States depended 
upon European growers for its seed supply of some of the important 
vegetable crops. This was markedly true of cabbage (save the 
Wakefield type), cauliflower, celery, and radishes. Recently, how- 
ever, the seed growers of the United States liave more nearly met 
the demands of the country, even for these items, llie seed supply 
of many of the crops extensively grown for immediate use as well 
as canning purposes, such as peas, beans, tomatoes, and sweet corn, 
have always been produced in this country in sufficient quantities 
to meet the demands of the trade. At the present time the chief 
items of import are seed of Bermuda onions, certain classes of 
cabbage, forcing carrots and- radishes, and a few other special items 
that can be more economically grown abroad. 

The geography of the seed business has changed with its expan- 
sion. Peas, beans, sweet corn, muskmelons, and onions, the seed 
supply of which was grown chiefly in New York and in the New 
England States pi ior to 1880, are now grown in special localities in 

E articular States where it has been found that their production can 
e most economically and satisfactorily carried on. In fact, out of 
the twenty-odd million dollars derived from seed production each 
year for the period 1916-1920 a very large part of this was produced 
in the western portion of the country. 

With the enormous increase in the acreage of vegetable produc- 
tion there has also come a very high degree of specialization. The 
seed trade has to meet the demands of such exacting specialties as 
the vegetable-forcing industry, canning-crop production, as well 
as the peculiar requirements of the market gardener who plants a 
particular combination of crops to cover the season and to meet the 
demands of local consumers. Large quantities of seeds of a few 
standard varieties must be produced in order that the canners can 
pack and satisfactorily merchandise millions of cases of tomatoes, 
corn, peas, beaM, beets, spinach, and other crops. These special 
features have injected into the seed business requirements which did 
not exist as long as the chief demand for vegetable seeds came from 
those who wished to plant a succe^ion of varieties to prolong the 
season of production and to provide an adequate and sufficiently 
varied home supply of vegetables. 

Although the norne gardener is still an important factor in the 
seed trade and his requirements must be carefully considered, instead 
of constituting the major portion of the demand as was the case 
prior to the advent of the canning industry and the development of 
extensive truck-farming enterprises of the country, this trade, so 
far as volume is concerned, is an important but minor feature to-day, 
the major volume of seed production being absorbed by the growere 
of special crops, such as onions, cabbage, celery, lettuce, etc., and by 
the canners and truck farmers. 

Not only have peculiar varietal characteristics been demanded by 
the special activities which make up the vegetable industry, but the 
wide area over which vegetable growing is developed and the fact 
that it is carried on practically throughout the 12 months of the 
year, makes it necessa^ to have varieties and strains suited to local 
as well as seasonal wnditions. These features, together with market 
and shipping requirements and the advent of more or less serious 
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diseases, have led to an intensive effort on the part of plant breeders 
to develop varieties possessing satisfactory market characteristics 
which are at the same time highly resistant to certain diseases. Dur- 
ing recent years much progress has been made in this direction, as 
well as in the knowledge of the methods of controlling diseases 
which formerly interefered with the production of seed as well as 
vegetable supplies. 

Although tnere are several hundred seed dealers and distributors, 
there are relatively few who are really actual growers or contractors 
for seed growing. The list of firms engaged in the seed business 
probably exceeds 400, but the seed finns actually engaged in produc- 
ing seed is much smaller. The business is highly specialized, re- 
quiring the expert knowledge of specialists in seed production, seed 
handling, and seed distribution. The trade is segregated into two 
general classes which may be termed the catalog or mail-order type, 
and the wholesale or jobbing industry. In some instances both are 
combined in one business as is the case with some of the largest and 
most progressive seed firms. 

Tlie history of the vegetable -seed business is practically coordinate 
with the Colonial and later history of the Xation. The first Ameri- 
can seedsmen were growers primarily to meet their own needs; later, 
some of them began to import seeds to supplement their own supply 
and to extend the list; and still later the seed merchant appeared 
and this gi’oup now constitutes by far the majority. The nam^s of 
Landreth, Thorburn, and Henderson are intimately associated \.ith 
the early commercial development and popularization of the vege- 
table seed industry. In fact, several of the important items founcl 
in the vegetable-seed trade lists, such as, garden beans, sweet corn, 
peppers, pumpkins, squashes, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and potatoes, 
are all of the New World origin. It is interesting to note that 
among this list are to be found several of the most important com- 
mercial vegetable crops of the Nation to-day. Potatoes, tomatoes, 
beans, sweet corn, and peppers are very extensively grown and have 
an aggregate value reaching several hundred millions of dollars. 

The vegetable seed-growing and merchandising business is one of 
the oldest and most important developments of American horti- 
culture. The Colonists brought from tneir homes in England and 
Holland, seeds of their favorite garden plants. Isolation and lack 
of frequent communication with the homeland made it imperative 
that home supplies of seed be provided. Consequently in 1633, Wm. 
Wood gives a list of vegetables grown in New En^and and adds, 
“ Whatever grows well in England grows as well there, many things 
being better and larger.” This does not mean that the colomes were 
dependent upon the Old World for their main seed supply for it is 

? uite apparent that they were not. The first records ot seed offered 
or sale in this country do not appear until 1763, when Nathaniel 
Bird a Ne^ort, R. I., book dealer advertised garden seeds just 
arrived from London. 

Wm. Davidson** the gardener in Seven Star Lane, offered in 1768. seeds of 
66 varieties of vegetables and herbs and of one flower, the carnation. Some 
of his prices were as follows ; Lettuce, 3 to 4 pence per ounce ; cabbage, 9 p^oe 
to a shilling per ounce ; cauliflower, 3 shillings per ounce ; carnation, 4 shillings 


^PlSTBRS, A. J.. YBARBOOK, 1899, pp. 549-550. 
^See footnote 18. 
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per ounce. Most of the other vegetable and herb seeds ranged from 2 pence 
to a shilling per ounce; peas, Early Qolden Hotspur and Early Charlton, 
were worth 24 shillings the bushel or 10 pence per quart. Davidson dealt in 
feeds wholesale and retail for cash. 

In Philadelphia and New York, seeds were but little advertised, 
whatever the trade may have been. The earliest records of seed 
dealing in these towns was in 1772. As early as 1784, David Land- 
reth established himself in Philadelphia and engaged in market 
gardening, nursery, and seed-growing businesses. In the beginning 
the seed trade was a small part of his undertaking. Seeds were 
almost entirely imported from England but it is apparent that the 
seed business increased in importance for in 1848, David Landreth^ 
jr., sold the nursery and became exclusively a seed grower and seed 
merchant. 

In 1800, Bernard M’Mahon, gardener, seedsman, and author, 
opened a seed store in Philadelphia. 

In the fall of 1805, Grant Thorbum began to sell seeds in New York, and 
subsequently built up a substantial business. During the next quarter cen- 
tury seed stores were opened in Baltimore, Boston, and Charleston, S. C., as 
well as in Philadelphia and New York, and there was a considerable trade 
in Shakers’ seeds. These Shakers’ seeds were popular as early as 1818. They 
were sold by regular dealers, and were peddled about the country in the 
Shakers’ wagons. 

It will be noted that the early dealings in vegetable seeds were 
chiefly carried on by those engaged in other merchandising enter- 
prises. The postal facilities were so inadequate and transportation 
so expensive that most of the seed supplies were purchased in bulk 
and retailed by local dealers. It was not until the appearance of 
the modern seed catalogue which contained descriiitions of varieties 
together with directions for planting and the offering of seeds in 
packets by mail, that the mail-order business in seeds began to as- 
sume important proportions. As early as 1823, however. Grant 
Thorburn issued a catalogue in pamphlet form. In 1825, it con- 
tained 87 pages; and besides the usual retail price list there was a 
w’holesale list and a catalogue of bulbs, of flowering plants, and of 
tools. The catalogue business, however, did not attain large propor- 
tions until during the decade of between 1870 and 1880. It would 
appear that the printed sales list in the form of a catalome was first 
used by the American seed trade and in fact, it marked the beginning 
of the "mail-order business which has been expanded to cover almost 
the entire merchandising field. 

Since 1865 the business of seed growing expanded rapidly. 

Notwithstanding some importers of seeds declared in 1867 that American 
seed growing was a myth, there were at that time more than 2,000 acres 
devoted to raising vegetable and flower seeds. In 1878, J. J. H. Gregory •• 
estimated the total area devoted to growing garden seeds at about 7,000 
acres. Of these 3,000 in the table seeds ; and 50 acres, flower seeds. The re- 
mainder was distributed as foUows; Michigan and northern Illinois, 1,600 
acres; Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 1,000 acres; Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, 1,000 acres. The acreage for California is not given, 
but seed growing in that State was then practically confined to lettuce and 
onion seed, and the industry had been established for only about three years 
Of the kinds of seeds which were sold in the United States, Mr. Gregory said* 

More or loss of half the varieties are Imported. Of mangelwurzel about 
all; mta-baga, about nine-tenths; spinach, about nine-tenths; cauUflower, 

•PwaEbs, a. j., ybakbook, 1899, p. 569. 
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nearly all; lettuce, about half; earrotH, about half; eggplant, about half; 
parsnip, about one-third; radish, about all. ♦ ♦ * It is the general l)elief 

of American seedsmen that foreign-grown radish seed is larger and better 
than home-grown. Parsley seed is largely imported. Brussels sprouts, broc- 
coli, chicory, endive, kohlrabi, and Swiss chard are almost wholly Imported, 
as is salsify, to a large extent. Of celery, the finest varieties are grown in 
this country in the vicinity of our large cities. Of cucumbers, but a few, 
and those of the fancy- frame sorts, are imported. Of peas, most of the hard 
sorts are home-grown, and probably rather more than half of what are called 
the softer or wrinkled varieties. The Dutch or rough-leaved turnip seeds 
are all home-grown. Of cabbage seed, but few varieties are imported, and 
these are confine<l almost wholly to a few early sorts. Onion seed is almost 
entirely an American crop. 

During the following decade seed gi’owing expanded rapidly. 
The census of 1890 showed that there were 596 seed larms containing 
169,850 acres, of which 96,567^ were actually producing seed crops. 
When this is contrasted with Mr. Gregory’s estimate made 12 years 
previously, of 7,000 acres devoted to garden-seed production the 
rapid expansion which had taken place in the industry during the 
period, becomes apparent. 

There are no less than 32 items of importance in the list of vege- 
tables annually grown to supply the markets of the country. When 
these in^jor groups are considered and it is remembered that each 
of these are represented in the trade by from two to several hun- 
dred varieties, and that the trade lists of the country, in 1921, re- 
corded no less than 14,482 names in the 319 catalogues then sum- 
marized, the complexity of the situation becomes apparent and the 
difficulty as well as the magnitude of the trade problem is demon- 
strated. Fortunately 9,604 of these 14,482 names were used but 
once in the list of variety names included in these catalogues. There 
were, however, 4,878, distinct items entering into the trade list of 
American seedsmen. This is undoubtedly entirely out of proportion 
to the present development and needs of so large and varied an in- 
dustry as that of the vegetable-growing industry of the United 
States. 

The contribution of the Old World to the vegetable list is by no 
means of minor importance. Such crops as onions, cabbage, lettuce, 
aspara^s, eg^lant, muskmelons, and watermelons, were brought 
from the Old World ; and these, together with a long list of lesser 
impoi*tance, contribute to the variety of products offered in our an- 
nual commercial supply of vegetables. 

To bring into relief the contributions which have been made by the 
Old and tne New AVorld, the following list has been compiled : 


Beans. 

(Jorn. 


A. AMERICAN ORIGIN : 

I'eppers. Squash. Potato. 

Rimpkiiis. Tomato. Sweet potato. 


B. OLD WORLD ORIGIN ! 


Cucumbers. 

Bggplant. 

Muskmelon. 

Watermelon. 

Okra. 

Asparagus. 


Beets. Kale and coUard. Parsnip. 


Brussels Sprouts. Kohlrabi. Peas. 

Cabbage. Leek. Radish. 

Carrots. Lettuce. Salsify. 

Caullfiower. Onion. Spinach. 

Celery. Parsley. Turnip. 


There are three facts which are worth noting in connection with 
this list: (1) It includes no hardy vegetables of American origin. 
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The aboriginal apiculture of the region now occupied by the United 
States was based on plants from the warmer regions of America. 
Caucasians, since 1492, have developed no American plants into 
eral use as garden vegetables, being content with the heritage from 
their European ancestors and from the American natives. If pota- 
toes and sweet potatoes are added to the list, under A, it is surpris- 
ing to note that the American vegetable garden, in value of product, 
is more heavilv indebted to the American prehistoric people than to 
all the world besides. This, in spite of the fact that the American 
growers have taken from the Indian’s list of useful plants only such 
things as have seemed to be easily grown or suited to their style of 
living; also, they have accepted from the Indian only those plants 
which he had brought into the present bounds of the United States 
from tropical and subtropical regions. The Indians used many 
indigneous plants for food. They had not, however, brought these 
plants into full agricultural status, getting most of their supplies 
from natural planting. The incipient horticultural status which 
some native plants of the United States acquired with the Indians 
has largely been allowed to lapse. The Jerusalem artichoke is an 
example of a plant which, has, by its persistence, stayed with the 
American growers, often in spite of them. It is quite possible that 
the growers may sometime become interested in others of the neg- 
lected list of Indian food plants. 

(2) The United States extends farther south than any other region 
occupied by the European branch of the white race. Although it 
is possible within the wide expanse of the United States to match 
fairly accurately any climatic condition found in Europe, yet our 
climate as a whole is very different from that of Europe, f?iving 
much greater extremes between summer and winter. It is only in the 
southern countries of Europe that maize is successfully grown. The 
United States has always been able to grow seeds of all of section A. 
including tropical and semitropical plants from both the Old World 
and the new to better advantage than to import them. It naturally 
follows that American growers supply practically all of their seed 
requirements of these crops. 

(3) The seed-growing geoCTaphy of the United States has un- 
doubtedly been influenced by the fact that all of the plants of section 
A are useful for their seed or their fruit, those being the parts for 
which they are grown. Only one plant, garden peas, of this sort, is 
found in section B. Further, all of the plants of section A are 
annuals, perfecting seed in the same growing season in which planted. 
As usually grown, about eight plants of section B are annuals — cu- 
cumbers, eggplant, muskmelon, watermelon, okra — lettuce, peas, some 
varieties or radishes, and under some conditions spinach. 

Most cultivated plants in the United States depend on the annual 
care ^ven them on the farm to persist. They are not adjusted to 
Amencan growing conditions sufficiently to become naturalized. 
Plants whiA prove exceptions to this rule and which seem perfectly 
at home in parts of this country are asparagus, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, radishes, salsify, and others. The watermelon can almost 
be called a naturalized plant in some parts of the South. Some of 
these wild vegetables are very troublesome weeds. 

The climatic advantages which America possesses for the growing 
of many seeds are fundamental, but aside from them the question 
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of economics is most important. Based on the fact of a denser 
population and more severe competition, Europe has always had 
cheaper labor than the United States. Labor costs constitute the 
most important item in seed production, so this factor alone keeps 
certain low-priced vegetables,* such as spinach and turnips, among 
American imports. Another important fact is that Europe has a 
large body of men trained to the intricate technique of seed growing 
and seed selection, and these men must work for much lower returns 
than such ability is able to demand here in the United States. These 
men are aide to hold the seed industry in certain high-priced seeds 
in Europe in which the crop requires more skill in culture or breed- 
ing than we have as yet attained. In this group of vegetables are 
to be found forcing carrots and forcing radishes, self -blanching 
celery and cauliflower. The United States has no serious handicaps 
in climate or soil, and hopes to overcome the wage differential, and 
to acquire the necessary skill and training so that eventually it may 
grow all seeds profitably. 

In the vegetable summary which follows an attempt has been made 
to indicate in a rough way the extent, the geography, and the returns 
which may be expected in connection with each sort of the more 
important vegetables. The part America has played in the origina- 
tion of varieties, based often on the different purposes or processes 
in growing or handling, is pointed out. 

Asparagus , — This crop is the only perennial included in the list. 
It is gi’own in all save the most subtropical sections of the country. 
It is not ordinarily planted for seed, but seed is saved from the 
same fields which yield the market procluct. In the past. New Jersey 
and South Carolina have been important seed-producing regions. 
Five hundred pounds per acre is a satisfactory crop of seed and this 
should furnish plants for 400 to 800 acres ox conunercial planting. 
Asparagus is a crop with the sexes on different plants and so the 
uniformity of any variety has never been very gi’eat. Moreover, 
the distinction between varieties is often not clearly defined. There 
is probably no garden plant which responds so strikingly to high 
culture. The United States has never depended to any extent upon 
Europe for asparagus seed. 

Bean , — ^This is an American plant and the varieties used are al- 
most all of American origin, in fact, some types can, with great 
certainty, be traced back to Indian agriculture, the Indian names 
have persisted in some cases in translated form. The beans spoken 
of in American cataloguas as ‘‘ cranberiy beans ” are very similar, if 
not identical, with beans so called by the Iroquois Indians before 
the advent oi the white man. The name has always had reference 
more to the shape and size rather than the color, as the catalogues 
have listed white, red, yellow, and speckled cranberries. The Ameri- 
cans have always grown practically all of their supply of seed beans. 
It is impossible to properly apportion the credit for the present 
highly varied list of garden bean varieties Itetween the Indian am 
his white successor on this continent, but it is certain that what the 
white man added to what the Indians gave us is comparatively 
small. So far no white man has claimed that he has found the 
original wild stock from which our beans have been develop^. 
There is a long list of sorts grown only for dry beans which furnish 
the basis of a great industry. 
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There are so many species of beans whicn are grown in gardens 
that each should have separate mention. 

The common bean {Fnmeolus vulgairus) is grown everywhere and 
is used in three stages of development— the undeveloped pods as 
snaps, the young beans as green shelled, and the fully developed seed 
as dry beans. Each of these forms of use has resulted in the (levelop- 
ment of a series of varieties mainly adapted for one specific use. 
There are one or two varieties that are extensively used in more than 
one stage but they are exceptional. The seed reqiiii ernents are very 
large. Much of that used tor planting on a field scale for dry beans 
does not pass through the seedsman’s hands. Large quantities of 
seed are saved also by home gardeners and some by market gardeners 
for their own use. The centers of the commercial seed crop are in 
southern Idaho and eastern Colorado, though seed is extensively 
grown in Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin. ( Jardcn pole beans 
are nearly all grown in California. A fairly satisfactory crop is 
20 bushels per acre and this should plant at least 20 acres if bush 
type, or 50 acres if pole. 

Tepary bean {Phaeeolnn aciftlfoliuH) ^ is of very recent discovery by 
Caucasians in the United States. It has been grown by the Indians 
of Arizona and others of the Southwestern States, and its culture 
extends at present into Central America. It has been iised by the 
whites only as a dry bean. There are numerous varieties but only 
one has been extensively planted. All the seed is home grown and is 
produced in Arizona and California. Wild plants of this species 
are to be found in Arizona. 

The Lima bean (Phmeolm Innatm) was unknown in what is 
now the United States except by a few southwestern tribes. It is 
used as a green shelled bean and as dry beans. All the seed used is 
home gi’own, mainly in California, though New Jersey produces a 
little. The varieties are all of American origin. 

Beet . — Beets {Beta vulgai'is) have been developed under cultiva- 
tion into types for the garden, stock feeding, and industrial uses, 
especially the sugar beets. The work of selection on the second 
and third of these types has been done very largely in Europe in the 
past and seed of these types was imported prior to 1914. During 
the war sugar-beet seed was pi*oduced in California and Michigan. 

America has developed a number of varieties of garden beets. 
The turnip-sh^ed and globular beets are by far the most popular 
in the United States, while in mos-t parts of Europe the preference 
is given to the long and half-long roots. The beet-seed crop is one 
of the most delicately balanced things economically that can be 
found. If the price rises a little we grow a share of our own seed; 
if it falls a little we buy it from Europe. California grows some 
of the seed produced in this country and gardeners in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts have grown garden beet se^d since Colonial times. 

Cabbage. — Cabbage is native in western and southern Europe, and 
is usually found growing wild in close proximity to the sea. There 
have not been many types developed in the United States. The 
seed requirements ox the country for early cabbage of the Charles- 
ton and Jersey Wakefield varieties, and some of the summer sorts 
have been met by American growers. The location of our largest 
production is on the eastern end of Long Island, Another s^d- 
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growing section is in western Washington, along Pnget Sound. In 
recent years selection work has resulted in the development of vari- 
eties resistant to certain diseases. These promise good results espec- 
ially with the late varieties used for sauerkraut. One acre of cab- 
bage for seed should produce enough to plant 2,500 acres of cabbage. 

Cai^ot , — The carrot is a jilant of European origin, more ex- 
tensively used in France than elsewhere. It has been grown gen- 
ei*ally over most of the United States, and seems at jiresent destined 
to enjoy more extensive use. Abroad it has been developed into both 
forage and garden varieties. For garden use there are many types 
ranging from the small globular forcing carrots to long, late, 
heavy-cropping sort.s. The United States has pro<luced one vari- 
ety, Danvers, which is half long, and it is extensively grown. Cali- 
fornia is the most important carrot seed-growing region and exports 
large supplies to Europe. Seed of the earlier forcing types, which 
require rigid selection and of which the seed retiiim per acre is 
small, is imported from Europe. Home production of seed is dif- 
ficult in many portions of the countiy owing to the presence of wild 
carrots, and conseciuent deterioration of stocks <lue to crossing. An 
acre of seed carrots should produce enough to plant about 150 acres 
of crop. 

Cemlifiovyer . — This member of the cabbage group of vegetables 
has always been difficult and expensive to grow, either as seed or as 
a market crop. Seed production has been attempted on Long Island 
and in the Puget Sound region, but so far with little success. A 
large-leaved, strong-growing southern type is successfully seeded 
near Los Angeles, Calif. Aside from this limited production most 
of our seed comes from northern Europe, especially Denmark, and it 
requires the best locations and the most skillful farmers of that in- 
tensively farmed country to succeed with cauliflower seed. America 
has produced no new types. 

Celery, — Seed production of celery has been confined in the past 
mainly to France and Italy, This is especially true of the self- 
blanching types. For many years a portion of the seed of the green 
varietiesLas been grown in the eastern United States and in Cali- 
fornia, in addition to which California has also grown considerable 
miantities of the self-blanching types. During the period of the 
World War and the disruption of European celery-seed prodliction 
a number of the leading celery growers of the eastern United States 
began the careful selection of parent plants and the growing of 
their own supply of celery seed. This work undertaken mainlj" as 
an emergency measure proved so successful that a large part of our 
highest-grade celery seed of the self-blanching or easy-blanching 
types is now being grown in a careful manner in this country. Cer- 
tain celery growers in northern New Jersey are now producing from 
100 to 300 pounds of high-grade celery seed as a side line, this seed 
being sold to seedsmen and direct to celery growers. 

The production of celery seed requires painstaking care and cjn- 
siderable labor and is practicable only where the persons engaged 
in its production are in position to devote the nece^ary time and 
care to it. Two methods are followed in the production of this 
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seed, the one where only selected mature plants arc used, (fijij. 114) 
these being carried over the winter in frames, and the other by the 
use of what are termeil seeders, or plants grown without parti< ular 
selection from high-grade stock. seed. Celery seed produced by the 
first method must necessarily sell at a high price in order to justify 
its production while that grown by the second method can be sold 
at a much lower price and may or may not be as desirable. 

Cucumber . — Cucumbers are an Old World crop but the greater 
part of the seed used in the United States is grown in Nh'braska and 
Colorado. Three types of cucumbers aie grown as Held or truck 
crop, pickling, and forcing. The first two of these are based on 
varieties of American origin differing but slightly from European 
types. The greenhouse crops are sometimes giown from impoited 
seed but usually from seed saved by the growei* himself. An acre 
of cucumbers for see^l should supply 100 acres of crop. 



Fig. 114. — Celery seed being grown in New Jersey from spc'chilly selected plants 


Eggplant . — This is an Old World plant. Oiii- sectl requirements 
are small and the variety most commonly fjrown is an American 
selection. Our seed is prodiiced at home, largely in New Jersey 
where marked progress has recently been made in the improvement 
of strains through selection. 

Kale and coUard . — These names include the forms of nonheading 
cabbages grown in the United States and are of Old World origin. 
Collards are American in name, use, and selection, and the .seed sup- 
ply is mostly produced in southern Georgia. Some kale seed is 
produced in the United States, but most of it is import, ed. 

Lettuce. — Lettuce, although an Old World plant, finds such con- 
genial environment in America that not only are donie.stic .seed 
requirements met but large quantities are sliipped to Europe. Cali- 
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fornia ^rows the greater J3art of the seed (fi^. and an acre 

planted for seed will furnish seed for planting 40 acres of crop. Ail 
of our varieties are from European sources with the exception of 
some of the greenhouse sorts. 

Munkmuiloii . — In Europe three well-marked types are grown — 
netted muskmelons, winter melons, and cantaloupes. The fiist two 
names are descriptive. The cantaloupe is a melon without netting, 
rather smooth or covered with warts, usually deeply ribbed with 
salmon Hesh and a high aroma. The word (;antaloui)e ” as applied 
to muskmelons in this country is a trade misnomer and most seeds- 
men do not use the word in their catalogues. Muskmelon seed is 
grown largely in Nebraska and Colorado (fig. 116), although other 
sections pro(fuce limited quantities. There is no large foreign de- 
mand for muskmelon see<l since the greater part of Euroi>e grows 
only hothouse varieties and those of sj)ecial type which arc* not 
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^rrown in this counti-y. '^Fhe present muskmelon-shipping industry 
in the United States is based mainly on the netted melons which 
have been developed primarily for their shipping qualities. Among 
muskmelons that have been" developed for home use there is a 
greater variety than in the case of shipping melons. Muskmelon- 
seed growlers have paid particular attention to the development of the 
shipping varieties. 

W (tfer77ielon , — ^Watermelon seed is grown in Florida, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, California, Nebraska, Michigan, Colorado, Nevr 
Jersey, and other States. About 10,000 acres are planted annually 
in the United States for watermelon-seed production. An acre of 
watermelons grown for seed will produce about 200 to 2*10 pounds 
of seed, and this will plant 100 acres of crop. 

Oniou, — During? the early days of the seed industiy in this country 
the supply of onion seed was obtained from European sources, but 
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onion "rowers in the I'liited States, findinir this soinee of seed more 
or less unreliable, be^an to prow their own. Later, when the seed 
industry in California developed the preater portion of the supply of 
onion seed was produced in that State. At presc'ut ('alifornia leads, 
with Ohio, Orepon, Colorado, ('onneet icut, Washinpton, and Illi- 
nois followinp in their order. Aceordinp to statistical data prepared 
bv the de]uu*tnient the acreape devoted |)rimai ily to the prodin tion 
of onion seed in the United States in loLs was 7.'Jt>0. This declined 
until in the acreape was piven as 1,295. This decrease in acre- 

ape of onion seed can be explained only by the fact that a larpe 
number of onion prowers have durinp recent years saved a supply 
of inothei’ bulbs and have produced their own seed. 



r’J(j. ll(i. — Mncliine for separatliif? seoJ from muskmelonH In tin* Itocky K«*nl 

(Colo.) district 


A bushel of medium size, sound mother bulbs will produce 
to 4 pounds of seed, and from 4 to 6 pounds of seed are re()uired 
to plant an acre of commercial crop. The average yield of onion 
seed per acre in 1922 was 347 pounds. The total production as 
reported for 1922 was 450,000 pounds. 

Seed of the Bermuda onion for planting in Texas, California, and 
elsewhere in the United States is procured from the island of 
Teneriffe in the Canaries, off the coast of Africa. Seed of the Va- 
lencia onion is procured mainly from the Denia and Valencia dis- 
tricts of Spain. The seed of this onion is now being grown succes.s- 
fully in New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah and the United States will 
undoubtedly be less dependent upon Europe for its supply of seed of 
Valencia onion in the future. A satisfactory supply of Bermuda 
onion seed, however, has not for some unknown reason been suc- 
cessfully produced in the United States. There is nothing par- 
ticularly difficult from an economic standpoint in the produc- 
tion of other types of onion seed in the United States except the 
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necessity for wintering over the mother bulbs and the expense of 
resetting them in the ground diiring the early spring (fig. 117 ). 
Tliere are in various parts of the onion-producing portion of the 
country local growers who arc very successful in the growing of 
sufficient seed with which to plant their own acreage and these 
growers freipiently produce a surplus which is sold to seedsmen or 
more often to their neighbor onion growers. 

Onion-seed prodiiction presents no particular problems and can 
be handled economically in conjunction with the commercial pro- 
duction of onions. The mother bulbs from which the seed is to be 
grown are selected from the commercial crop either at the time of 
harvesting or during the curing period, 'idiese bulbs are stored in 
crates and in the same manner as those intended for the market and 



Kio. 117. — Scocl onioiiB a short timp before the seed heads arc ready to harvest 


arc reset on a new location in the spring. Any barn or open shed 
will serve for the curing of the seed heads and the threshing of the 
seed can be done by means of flails either on a tight barn floor or 
on a sheet of canvass (fig. 118). The only problem that the produc- 
tion of onion seed involves is the preparation of land on which to 
reset the mother bulbs. "WTiere onions are grown on peat soils it is 
customary to reset the mother bulbs on the upland, preferably on a 
rich clay loam soil such as would produce a good yield of wheat. 
The use of fertilizers containing a^ high percentage of phosj^horic 
acid is also beneficial in the production of onion seed. On the whole 
the labor costs in onion-seed production are not high and the superior 
quality of seed that may be produced by onion growers through 
selection and careful handling fully justify this method on the part 
of the commercial growers. 
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Pepper , — Peppers are of American origin. They were first intro- 
duced to Caucasians through the south of Europe. Our present 
varieties have come from Spain, Italy, the Balkans, South America, 
and Mexico. We have done some selection work and have improved 
the uniformity of imported types; but have originated few distinctive 
varieties. Our seed is almost entirely home ^rown. Our largest 
peppersced-growiii^ centers are in New Jersey, Georgia, and southern 
California. One acre of seed peppers with average crop will 
furnish seed to plant 1,0()0 acres for the trucker. 

Pea , — Peas are from the Old World, probably from Asia, and 
are well adapted to most of the United States. It is necessary to 
have cool conditions in order to grow peas successfully and 
such conditions are usually found in the noi^thern tier of States 
throughout the entire summer; in the Middle States in early spring 
and in the Gulf States during the winter. Bv far the most lavor- 
able pea-growing part of this country is fouiuf in the States next to 



Fk;. 118. — Onion seed drying on canvas sheets in California 


the Canadian border and the optimum conditions in that strip are 
in the cool moist sections bordering the Pacific Ocean. The Amei*- 
ican seed-growing industry began with peas. They were first grown 
in New York, and the production has successively changed to Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and finally to the high irrigated valleys of the 
mountain states. Some .seed peas ai’e .still grown throughout the 
eastern territory which was formerly the production center for the 
crop. The centers of .seed-pea production have changed from time 
to time because of the varying influences of the combined effect.s of 
insects, diseases, and economic changes to which it is very difficult 
to give accurate rank according to their relative impoilance. 

On the basis of number of acres employed and the value of the 
product produced, as well as the number of men engaged in it, 
seed peas exceed all other items in the list of garden seeds. For 
more than half a century the country has provided for its own seed 
requirements and there were, in 1925, more than 100,000 acres de- 
voted to the production of .seed peas. 

One acre of average crop seed peas will furnish seed for only 
3 acres of canner’s peas and the ratio between the product of the acre 
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^own for seed and that required to plant an acre of canning crop 
IS the lowest of any vegetable. In other words, it takes more 
acres of seed peas to plant the acreage of canning-crop peas 
than for any other similar vegetable or farm crop. Peas are 
widely grown as a home-garden and market-garden crop. From the 
standpoint of pea-seed requirements the canning business is the most 
important, requiring more than one-half of all the seed peas pro- 
duced. 

The majority of varieties of peas grown in this country and listed 
in the seed-trade catalogues are of foreign origin, but there are 
several sorts extensively used for canning purposes which are of 
American origin. 

Uadinlu — ^Ine radish is another Old World crop, the varieties of 
which are almost exclusively of foreign origin. California grows all 
the seed requirements of the larger- rooted sorts required in this coun- 
try and exports in quantity. The smaller early-forcing radishes 
give low yields of seed and require skill and much labor to produce 
and in the past, seed of these varieties has been imported. During 
late years excellent seed of these types has been produced in Michi- 
gan. " One acre of seed should grow enough to plant 35 acras of crop. 

Spincbch . — ^All varieties of spinach, with the exception of one 
selected for disease resistance, are of Old AVorld origin. The pro- 
duction of spinach seed is not difficult and there are numerous places 
in the United States where it can be successfully grown, but owing 
to the difference between economic conditions obtaining in Europe 
and in the United States, the bulk of the seed has, up to the present 
time, been otowii in Europe. This condition has changed during the 
period of the war, but with postwar conditions approaching the nor- 
mal, the importing of spinach seed is on the increase. Spinach seed 
can be harvested in California in advance of any other seed crop and 
a certain acreage of it is grown at an apparent financial loss because 
it furnishes work during slack times for a labor force which might 
otherwise be idle, and it brings in some revenue before other se^ 
crops are marketed. One acre of seed should furnish enough to 
plant 50 acres of crop. 

Squash and pu/tnpkin . — ^These plants are all American in origin, 
and were important in Indian agricultui*e in what is now the United 
States. There are three species concerned in this group — Cucurhita 
pepo^ C. maxima^ and C, moschaia. There is no evidence that they 
hybridize across specific lines though they cross very extensively 
within the species. Our varieties are practically all of home origin. 
The species are very variable and new forms are readily selected. 
The seed supply is all home grown, being mostly produced in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. One seed acre should furnish 
seed enough to plant 60 to 80 acres of crop. Since seed is readily 
saved at home more home and market gardeners save their own 
sumfiy of seed than in most other crops. 

Sweet corn , — Although corn was one of the first food plaits 
adopted by the colonists from the Indians and knowledge of the 
plant undoubtedly spread across the seas, neither the culture nor the 
use of corn, either fresh, dried, or canned, has become general out- 
side of the Americas. Naturally all varieties of sweet corn known to 
American seedsmen originated in this country and the work per- 
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formed in improving sweet corn and in tlic developiii^ of new 
varieties suitable for special purposes has been an outstanding contri- 
bution on the part of American plant breeders and see(l growers. 
The production of pure seed sweet corn is a matter rc<|uirin^ pains- 
taking care. Seed of but one variety can be safely [)r(Hluce(l in the 
same immediate locality as corn cross-pollinates for gieat distances 
and attempts to grow more than one sort of seed sweet corn on the 
same farm are liable to result in mixing and unsatisfactory results. 
Sweet-corn seed can be produce<l and is grown in most regions where 
the commercial crop is of importance. Seed ])rodu(*tion of sweet corn 
is limited geograpliically in the South by tem])erature and insect 
conditions, while the njorthern limit of its growth is sharply defined 
by the length of tlie gi owing season. 

A bushel of high grade sweet corn seed can be produced from 
or 4 square rods of ground and this is sutlicient for the planting of 5 
or 6 acres of crop. Afany growers make a ))ractice of setting aside 
a few square rods of their commercial crop, saving only [)lants hav- 
ing desirable characteristics and using ears from these for seed. 
The commercial seedsman, however, is the de]iendence of a large j)or- 
tion of sweet corn growers for their supply of seed. Iriespective of 
whether the seed is home grown or purchased from seedsmen its 
(juality must be assured. The home gardener desires seed of a 
succession of varieties, beginning with those which mature in a short 
period, and followed by others perhaps of belter quality than the 
extremely early ones and yielding a uniform high-grade product 
either for use as roasting ears or, should he prefer, for canning. The 
truck gardener must have see<l of varieties which possess such merit 
as earliness, quality, and good yield. The importance of good seed 
corn to the canner can hardly be over emphasized. His entire sea- 
sons operations might easily be interfered with through the un- 
fortunate selection of poor seed. Good germinating qualities and 
vitality go hand in hand with freedom from certain diseases. 

Field selection and curing of the seed must be followed by care- 
ful handling over winter. The ears must be well cured, this being 
accomplished by storage on wire-bottom shelves or in slat crates 
stacked on shelves. Other <levices embodying similar principles are 
also used. Figure 119 shows a sweet-corn drying house used on a 
New England farm. Ample ventilation to remove moisture froYn 
the corn is essential. During the storage period the seed must also 
be protected from low temperatures. 

Tomato . — The United States leads in the production of tomatoes 
for the reason that, except in the south of Europe, climatic condi- 
tions are not favorable to the outdoor cultivation of the crop. In 
the United States conditions are such as to make it possible to grow 
tomatoes over the greater part of the continental domain. 

The varieties of tomatoes so extensively used for home gardens 
and commercial purposes are all of American origin, the only excep- 
tions being certain of the varieties grown as forcing crops under 
glass. The United States has in the main supplied its own require- 
ments for tomato seed. The range of territory over which the 
tomato is grown, toother with the fact that it is produced in 
Mexico, Cuba, and Florida, as "a winter crop, and in the Southern 
States as an early truck crop, and extensively at the North for can- 
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nin^ pur])osos, has UhI to tho <Iov(‘h)pnio7it of a considerable number 
of soits varying in size, color, t(‘xhire, an<I season of maturity to 
meet tho reciuiiements of Uie variations of tlie industry and of tlio 
season during which tlio crop is grown. An acre of seed tornatoijs 
will produce 00 to 80 pounds of seed or enough for planting 200 to 
250 acres of the crop. 'J1ie greater part of the supply of tomato 
seed is grown in New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, California, and 
Michigan. About 5,000 acres arc devoted to the exclusive ])roduc- 
tion of tomato seed in the Tnite^l Stab's and in addition seed is saved 
from large quantities of specially selected commercial tomatoes that 
are used for the manufacture oi tomato soup, pulp, and catsup. 

At the ])j*esent time seed production is carried on oy special gr^iups 
such as canners, forcers, and tru(‘k farmers, to provide seed supplies 
to meet particular iicimIs. The canning imlustry has been a leading 
fac^lor ill this phase of tomato-seed production. Because of the 
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destructive inroads of certain soil-borne diseases, as well as diseases 
peculiar to particular regions, plant breeders have been giving 
special attention to the production and selection of varieties and 
strains which will withstand these troubles. Particular success has 
been attained with varieties resistant to the wilt diseases and to the 
naihhead rust. 


Trends in Vegetable-Seed Production 

Seeds of a large number of vegetables of lesser importance than 
those mentioned in the foregoing are produced in the LTnited States 
in quantities sufficient to meet the home-garden and commercial 
requirements. Climatic and labor conditions have been and are 
to-day the main determining factors in the develo|)inent of the 
American seed industry. The climate of parts of California and 
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other arid sections of the Western States render those rc^jions es- 
pecially adapted to the growing of certain seeds whi(^h require a dry 
atmosphere for their curing. For example, onion and other see({s 
grown in California can be cured on canvas sheets spread on the 
ground in the open. Certain parts of California, Colorado, Idaho. 
Michigan, and New York are especially adapted to the growing ot 
bean seed on account of a combination of soil, climatic, and disease- 
free conditions that make possible the prodiu^tion of superior quality 
seed. On the other hand, labor costs for the [)roduction of certain 
classes of seeds are such as to justify their purchase from European 
and other outside sources. 

The trends in vegetable-seed production are toward standardiza- 
tion of varieties and strains and the ]nociiring of those that arc 
resistant to diseases together with high-producing quality. More 
attention is being given to the production of seeds to meet special 
requirements such as the early-forcing and greenhouse industries. 
Among the outstanding accomplishments are the development of 
rust-resistant asparagus varieties, wilt-resistant tomatoes, yellows- 
resistant spinach and yellows-resistant cabbage. 

Cultural Practices 
The Potato 

The potato (botanically laiown as SoJanum tuheromrri^ !.<.) is a 
member of the Solanace^e or nightshade family of plants. It is 
closeljr related to the tomato, eggplant and pepper. 

Omgin , — ^The original home of the potato is admitted by all botan- 
ical students to have been in the Andean Mountains of South Amer- 
ica. There are differences of opinion, however, as regards the 
country in which it originated. Some botanists insist that its native 
home was in Chili whereas others are equally insistent that it first 
occurred in Peru. The truth of the matter is that before there was 
any printed record of the potato it was being growm in several 
countries in the western part of South America. Cieca in his 
Chronicles of Peru, published in 1553, records having observed the 
potato being grown by the inhabitants of the country traversed by 
the Spaniards on their march through Colombia, Ecuador, Peni, 
and Bolivia in the conquest of the Incas of Peru. 

This invasion was undertaken in 1538 and Cieca began to record 
his observations in 1541 and continued this task until the close of 
the campaign several years later. At that time the potato was com- 
monly grown in localities where maize could not be successfully 
grown, that is in the more elevated and cooler sections. Cieca^s 
Chronicles clearly show that more than one variety was being grown 
and he expresses his conviction that the potato had probably been 
in cultivation in those regions several centuries in advance of his 
time. It is not strange, therefore, that its botanical origin still re- 
mains undetermined. 

There is every reason to believe that the plants studied by early 
European botanists and to which the specific name ^HuberosunP’ 
was applitjd were of hybrid origin and were not entitlexl to be rec- 
ognized as a time species. All efforts of later bontani.sts and plant 
collectors to discover the parentage of the potato have met with 
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failure and there is little likelihood of our ever definitely detemiin- 
in^? this point. Botanicallv speaking the potato tuber arises as a 
terminal swelling of a thick and usually rather short, underground 
stolon. These stolons originate from the main stem of the plant, 
from what above ground would be the axils of the leaves, and 
extend outward in a more or less horizontal line and sooner or later 
normally swell up at their tips to form tubers. 

Early hwtonj of its introduction into Europe and America . — 
Although there is more or less conjecture as to the exact date of the 
introduction of the potato into Europe it is supposed that it was 
first brought to Spam shortly after the Spanish invasion. From 
thence it is thought to have found its way into Italy and from there 
into central Europe during the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
At about the same time histoiy records its introduction into Ire- 
land from Virginia in one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s trading vessels 
about 158(5. It is apparent, however, that a discrepancy occurs in 
this account in that it implies that the potato was native to Vir- 
ginia. From the description of the Virginia plant it is quite evi- 
dent that the writer had in mind Apios tuberosa^ a tuberous-bearing 
j)lant of the Leguniinos«ea or puLse family. There is every reason 
to believe, however, that the true potato was brought over in one 
of Sir Walter Raleigh's ships, but that they were obtained at some 
trading port on the west coast of South America rather than from 
Virginia. 

Development of potato culture in Europe and the British Isles 
was extremely slow, during the first two centuries following its 
first introduction from South America about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. In England potatoes were little grown outside of 
private gardens prior to 1784; while in 17% Essex County, England, 
grew 1,700 acres for the London market. In S<*otland the produc- 
tion of potatoes up to at least 1760 was practically confined to 
gardens, while potato culture in Ireland was simultaneous with 
that of England. In Prus.sia it required the autocratic ruling of 
Frederic the Great to make potato growing general. This monarch 
ordered his soldiers to force the farmers to grow potatoes. 

Potato development in Fnince was somewhat slower than in Great 
Britain and required considerable fostering. It was well along 
toward the close of the eighteenth century before potato culture be- 
came at all general. As late as 1764 a Swedish writer states that 
the Swedes have just discovered the culture of potatoes. Mention 
is also made of the issuance of a royal edict designed to encourage 
the culture of potatoes. 

The first record of the introduction of ihe potato into North 
America is found in Watson’s Annals of Philaaelphia, volume 2, 
page 420, 1844, in which he says : 

This excellent vegetable was very slow of reception among us. It wa.'> 
first introduced from Ireland, in 1719. by a colony of Presbyterian Irish 
setUed at Londonderry, N. H. They were so slow in its use in New Eiiglan l 
that as late as 1740.* it was still a practice with masters to stipulate wiiu 
some apprentices that they should not be obliged to use them. The prejudice 
was pretty general against them that they would shorten mens lives and 
make them unhealthy, and it was only when some people of the better sort 
chose to eat them as a palatable dish, that the ina.ss of the i)eople were dis- 
posed to give them countenant^e. 
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Further li^ht is shed by Watson on pa^e 4S(j of the same volume 
where he states: 

As Into ns luy nn^tlior's <‘lilMhoo(l, potatoes wim’o then in inncli loss (»stooin 
tiian now. The onrlit^st ])otatoos, like the ori;;innls ik»w discovortMl I'roin 
South Ainoriea, wore very small; brij^ht yellow ones, called kldiu'.v pol aloes, 
and piohahly about 75 years aj*o, I bey then lirsl inlrodm ed a lar^cer 
kind, more like the present In use. which were called in New Kiij^land the 
lUlboa. In Pennsylvania the same kind of potatoes were called Si)anish 
potatoes. 

The develoi>ment of Avieriean luirietJeH, — Prior to or IHGO 

the varieties ^rown in this country were ahnost, if not entirely ot 
Kn^lisli or European origin. AVith the introduction of (5oodri<*h’s 
Garnet Chili seedling closely followed by Calico, (hizco, Early 
Goodrich, and others, there began to arise a more or less distinct 
race of potatoes of American origin. 

Good riches trork, — During the years 1843 to 1847 there swept over 
the potato crop of Europe, (Jreat Ih'itain, and America a severe 
epidemic of late blight which reached its climax in 1845, resulting 
in severe famine in Ireland where the potato constituted a very im- 
portant part of the diet of its people. It was during this severe 
and prolonged outbreak of late blight that the Rev. Chauncey 
Goodrich of Utica, N. Y., conceived the idea that the apparent sus- 
ceptibility of the potato to late blight was })robal>ly due to its re- 
peated multiplication by cuttings and that the only way to restore 
it to its pristine vigor would be to resort to sexual rather than 
asexual reproduction. Proceeding on this hypothesis he began to 
grow seedling potatoes. In 1851 through the kindness of the Amer- 
ican consul at Panama, he received a small (piantity of South 
American potatoes for breeding purposes. Among this lot was a 
strong-growing vigorous variety to wliich he applic^l the name 

Rough Purple Chili,” a name suggested by its rough purple-col- 
ored tubers and the country for which he assumed it had come. Ac- 
cording to his record it was from naturally fertilized seed balls 
produced on this variety in 1852 that he grew a lot of seedlings in 
1853, one of which was later named the Garnet Chili. This seedling 
was distributed in a small way in 185G and formally introduced 
the following season. Several other seedlings followed, such as 
those previously mentioned and others, but none were destined to 
prove as important to the potato industry of this f*ountry and to a 
certain extent to other potato-producing countries of the world as 
that of the Garnet Chili. In fact we may regard the Garnet Chili 
as the forerunner of a liardier race of potatoes, winch were destined 
to supersede the previous varieties grown. It is auestionable if 
Goodrich himself foresaw the far-reaching results oi his efforts to 
improve the existing varieties of potatoes. 

Oriffin of present-day coimnercial vajrieties amd where gro'um. 

A study of the origin of our important commercial varieties affords 
strong confirmatory evidence of the role played by Goodrich in the 
regeneration of the potato industry. 

Oofmet CMi.— Originated by C. E. Goodrich in 1853; seedlin*^ 
of Rough Purple Chili ; introduced in 1857. Now grown in a small 
way in Oregon to supply seed to California growers where it is 
planted in California for early-crop purposes. In Canada it is 
grown in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in order to supply the 
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Bermuda growers with seed for their second-crop planting. The 
variety is not important commercially. 

Kmrly Rose , — Originated by Albert Bresee of Hubbardton, Vt., 
in 1801 from seed obtained from a seed ball ])ioduced by a Garnet 
Ohili plant in 1800. Introduced in a limited way in i807 as the 
Karly Rose, th(i name given being suggested by its earliness of ma- 
turity and rose color of the skin of the tuber. This variety Avas 
probably more widely grown in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury than any other. Its popularity was no doubt largely due to its 
ability to succe(Kl under widely varying soil and climatic conditions. 
'Fhe Karly R()se can hardly be legarded to-day as a commercial 
variety in this country but in some other countries it is still grown to 
a considerable extent. 

Karly Ohio , — The P^arl}^ Ohio was originated by Alfred Reese of 
Ohio in 1871 and was claimed to be a seedling of the Early Rose. It 
was introduced in 1877) and is grown most extensively as an early 
market variety in tlie Ohio River Valley and the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota and, until the last 
few years, was the lea<ling variety grown in the Kaw Valley in 
Kansas. Owing to its tendency to produce knobby or prongy tubers 
Avhen the growing conditions are unfavorable it has largely been 
disf)la(;ed in Kansas by the Irish Cobbler. The Early Ohio is still 
an important commercial variety. 

liurhank {Burbank seeding ). — This variety was originated by 
liUther Burbank in 1878 from seed obtained from a seed ball pro- 
duced by an Early Rose j)lant. It was introduced in 1876 and for 
a number of years was extensively grown in the East. Diminishing 
yields, possibly due to lack of adaptation, or a gradual running out 
c aused oy disease or environmental influence, has led to its almost 
total abandonment by the eastern potato grower. It is now one of 
the most popular far-western varieties and shares honors Avitii its 
sport, the Russet Burbank which is generally regarded as one of the 
lx;st A^arieties from the culinary standpoint of any now groAvn. The 
true Burbank is grown most extensively in the Av^estern part of 
Oregon and in the Stockton districts in California. The Russet 
Burbank is largely grown in Colorado, Idaho, and Washington, and 
lo a lesser extent in Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Minnesota. 

Green Mountain . — The Green Mountain was originated by O. H. 
Alexander, of Charlotte, Vt., in 1878. It is claimed to be a seedling 
of the Dunmore crossed with Excelsior. The Dunmore is repre- 
sented on Pharo’s chart (see fig. 120) as being a seedling of the 
Early Rose, and the Excelsior is claimed to be a seedling of the 
Early Goodrich, which in turn was a seedling of Cuzco produced 
by Goodrich from one of his wild Peruvian varieties in 1856. Thus 
we see that the Green Mountain’s parentage goes back tot Goodrich’s 

f iroductions. The Green Mountain is at the present time one of the 
eading late or main-crop varieties in the northeastern portion of 
the United States. It is grown most extensively in New England 

f articularly in Aroostook County, Me., northern New York, Long 
sland, N. V., northern New Jersey, Avestern Maryland, and northern 
Wiscxinsin and Minnesota. This variety is peculiarly well adapted 
to a cool summer climate and where there is sufficient rainfall to 
develop the crop. It does not so successfully withstand a protracted 
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spell of hot dry weather as does the Rural New Yorker No. 2, but 
where it does siiceeed it is a more desirable variety to ^row because 
it is generally more productive and of better table (jiiality than the 
Rural. 

Peerless {Pearl ), — The PeeVless variety was originated by Albeit 
Bresee of Hubbardton, Vt., in lS(i2 and is claimed to be a seedling 
of the Garnet Chili. It was introduced in 1870. This variety is 
gi-own most extensively in the Greeley district in Colorado and to a 
limited extent for seed purposes in \\nsconsin. Within the last few 
years its popularity in the Greeley section has decreased rapidly. 
This is largely because of the establishment of potato grades by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which has resulted in 
pointing out the high percentage of undesirable tubers produced by 
this variety. The Peerless produces many over-sized, knobby, and 
ill-shaped tubers causing a heavy shrinkage in grading to standard 
grades. As a result the growei*s are in many cases siibstitiiting the 
Rural New Yorker No. 2 variety. 

Peoples , — This is a russet-skinned sport of the Peerless and is 
grown to some extent in Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. 

Triumph . — The Triumph variety was originated in Connecticut 
in the the early seventies and was introduced in 1878. It is claimed 
to be a seedling of the Peerless crossed with an Early Rose seedling 
and is, therefore, a direct descendant of the Garnet Chili. It is the 
earliest commercial variety grown in this country. The Triumph is 
grown most extensively in Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, and to a lesser extent in Alabama, Mississippi, sonthem 
Florida, and Tennessee. 

Irish Cobbler . — The origin of the Irish Cobbler is more or less 
obscure. Gregory in his 1899 catalogue says: This potato is an 
American variety originated here by an Irish * cobbler,’ hence its 
name.” C. W. Ford, in volume 68 of the American Agriculturist 
page 521, 1901, says : 

At the Mt. Holly (N. J.) fair about eight years ago a potato was shown 
which attracted a great deal of attention. No name was attached and it was 
called Irish Cobbler after a local shoemaker of Irish descent in whose garden 
the sport was discovered. About 25 years ago the shoemaker discovered in 
his garden among a patch of Early Rose one particular plant whose leaves 
were several shades darker than the others and whose bloom was purple 
instead of white. Being extra early and doing well in this locality the 
variety was grown for nearly 20 years on one farm near Burlington without 
change of seed. 

The Irish Cobbler is most extensively grown throughout the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain States from Georgia to Long Island, N. Y. 
It is also the leading early variety of the New England State.s and 
in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. In many sections of the 
South it is supplanting the Triumph and, as has been mentioned, it 
has already very largely di^laced the Early Ohio in the Kaw 
Valley of Kansas. The Irish Cobbler is also the leading early variety 
in the Louisville, Ky., district. 

Rural New Yorker No. 2 . — The Rural New Yorker No. 2 was 
originated by E. S. Carman in the early eighties, who claimed that 
it was a sealing of seedlings raised through several generations. 
It was introduced in a limited way in 1888 and to the trade in 1889. 
The Rural group of potatoes of which the Rural New Yorker No. 
2 wafc tJie jBrst to be introduced, and may therefore be regarded as 
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the forerunner of this hardy race of varieties, is p)erhaps the most 
widely grown of the late or main-crop varieties. It is much more 
resistant to heat and drought than the Green Mountain or members 
of that group. The Russet Rural, a sport of the Rural New Yorker 
No. 2 , or a member of that group, is rapidly gaining in popularity 
in many sections as, for example, Michigan where it originated, and 
in Pennsylvania. The Rural group is most extensively grown in 
western and southern New York, Pennsylvania, southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, parts of Minnesota, Colorado, 
and numerous other localities. 

Minor varieties , — Commercial varieties of lesser importance are 
the McCormick and Peachblow or Red McClure of the Peachblow 
group, the Charles Downing, Prolific, White Rose, Up-to-Date, 
Earliest of All, and a few others. 

McCormick (Synonyms Late Hoosier, Lookout Mountain). — The 
McCormick is claimed to have been originated by the Rev. T. B. 
McCormick of Princeton, Ind., and was introduccnl in 1882. It is 
especially adapted to late-crop product ion in the South as it is 
easily the most resistant variety^ to heat and drought of any grown 
and seems to have the ability to prodiue a crop quickly during the 
late fall. In the Norfolk district in Virginia it may be planted as 
late as the middle of August and still make a fair crop. Unfortu- 
nately it is not an attractive potato to look upon, being deep-eyed 
and more or loss rougliened, nor is it of good table quality. Its 
sure-cropping (jualities make it a favorite with the southern grower. 
The McCormick can not be successfully grown in the North. 

Peachhlow or Red McClure . — ^This variety is claimed to be a s 2 )ort 
from the Improved Peachblow. It is not grown to any extent out- 
side of Colorado where in certain sections it seems to do remarkably 
well. It is of little relative commeix*ial iuumrtance. 

Charles Dooming (Idaho Rural ^ Rural ). — Raised by O. H. Alex- 
ander, Charlotte, Vt. Parentage unknown. Introduced in 1877. 
Grown extensively in Idaho and certain sections in Colorado. It is 
a midseason variety and is grown for the early market in the Cald- 
well district in Idaho. 

Prolife (Brown Beauty ). — The Prolific was originated by Albert 
Bresee of Hubbardton, Vt., in 1861 and is claimed to have been raised 
from seed of the same seed ball as the Early Rose, therefoie a seed- 
ling of Garnet Chili. It is grown almost exclusively in the San Luis 
Valley in Colorado and is little known outside of that locality except 
in trade channels. 

White Rose . — The White Rose is grown most extensively in south- 
ern California and to some extent for seed purposes in Oregon. 

Up-tO‘Date (Bntish Queen).— This variety is of Scotch origin. 
It is grown under the erroneous name of British Queen in Oregon 
and California. Largely grown in southern California. 

Pharo^s The iciuunpanying chart (fig. 120) prepared by 

Edward A. Pharo and published in 1888, rej^ resents an attempt U, 
present in an objective manner the parentage of the then known 
varieties of potatoes. It also roughly represented the shaj^e of the 
variety. Although it has not been jiossible in all cases to verify 
Pharo\ parentage determinations f roiu the recorded facts, it never- 
theless is of sufficient interest from a historical standj^oint to justify 
its reproduction. 
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Importance of the Potato 

The iniportanro of the potato as a food crop is not iis fully recog- 
nized as it should be. As a world crop it exceeds, in point of total 
pioiluctioii, that of an 3 ^ other table foo(l plant ^rown. In the l;nit(‘d 
States the potato, as determined by acreage and value of the crop 
produced, occupies sixth place, but if considered on the basis of a 
table food plant it is second only to wheat. In per acre production 
it easily leads that of corn, wheat, and oats. 

f' Jilted States crop. — A study of potato production in the United 
States by 10-year cycles during the last 50 years sliows a very inter- 
esting correlation between population increase and that of the total 
ci'op grown. The data as presented in Table 5 shows ilie aveiage 



Fig. 120. — PbotoKi-aphJc r<*production of IMiaro’n chart ijanMjtairc of potato 

varieties prior to 1888 


acreage production, bushels per acre, population and per capita bush- 
els by decades from 1870 to 1919, inclusive. It also shows the same 
data for the years 1920 to 1925, inclusive. In Figure 121 the corre- 
lations between the five sets of dates are well illustrated {Graphically. 


TiiBCE B. — Average acreage, production, yield per acre, population, and per 
capita production by decades, JH70-1919 and six-year period, l92()-t!)2.~, 


Deoennial period 

Area 

Average pro- 
duction 

Aventge 
yifltl per 
acre 

Average 

population 

Per capita 
produc- 
tion 

1870-1870 

1880-1889 

1890-1899 

1900-1909 

1910-1919 

1920-19261 

AcT€9 

1. 514. 000 
2,261, 100 
2,831,700 

3.229.900 

3.794.900 

3.697.000 

Bushels 

132.837.200 

172. 733. 200 
220,896,000 
298,47^100 
362,737, 100 
397,163,667 

Bushels 
87.93 
76.48 
77.60 
91.08 
96. 37 
107.87 

44, 463, 800 
66,068,400 
00,579.900 
84, 219,000 
99,342,700 
110,663,600 

Buehels 

ZOS 

3.06 

3.07 
3.63 
3.66 
8.68 


> >year averages. 
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The per capita production of potatoes while reflecting the close 
relationship between population and production does not represent 
the actual average individual consumption of potatoes. To arrive at 
a fairly accurate estimate of the actual per capita consumption it is 
necessary to deduct all stock unfit for table purposes, such as the 
culls, frozen, and diseased tubers and the natural shrinkage in storage 
or in handling. In addition to these deductions one must also take 
into account the seed required for the ensuing crop. The percentages 
involved while varying in different seasons so far as all items, except 
seed, are concerned, are estimated to be approximately as follows: 

Per cent 

Culls or unsalable stock 10 

Diseased and frozen stock T) 

Storage shrinkage 5 

Seed for ensuing crop 10 

The above figures, with the exception of the last, are in all proba- 
bility too low rather than too high. Deducting 30 per cent from the 
5-year average production of 1920 to 1924, leaves 288,363,460 bushels 
available for consumption or a trifle less than 2% bushels per year 
for each man, woman, and child in the United States. This quantity 
seems relatively insignificant when compared with Germany’s re- 
ported consumption of 7^/^ bushels, or a trifle less than three times 
that in this country. Assuming that these figures are approximately 
correct it is seen that 70 per cent of the potato crop of the United 
States is used for table purposes, whereas German statistics show 
that only about 28 per cent of their crop is used for table food. The 
disposition of the German crop differs essentially from tliat of this 
country as may be noted from the following summary: 

Per cent 


Used for tabic purposes 28 

Fed to livestock 40 

Used for seed 12 

Used for industrial purposes 10 

Losses due to decay and shrinkage 10 

Total 100 


The trend of potato production in the United States in so far as it 
relates to increasing or decreasing yields per acre is well illustrated 
by the data presented in Table 6 which snows the average acreage, 
total production, and acre yields by five-year periods from 1875 to 
1924, inclusive. These data show, with but a single exception, a 
definite, progressive increase in both acreage and total production for 
each five-year cycle. The exception noted is in the case of acreage 
during the last period, which is less than that of the preceding one. 
Reference to these data show that the average production per acre 
during the 1915-1919 cycle was 93.4 bushels as compared with 97.9 
bushels for the 1910-1914 period and 106.3 bushels for the 1920-1924 
period. This low average acre production is in _a large measure at- 
tributable to a rapid expansion of acreage during the war period 
resulting in the planting of land unsuited to the crop, or in sections 
where the climatic conditions were unfavorable. Poor seed was alw 
a factor in low yields. Another interesting feature of the data is 
that of the decline in yield per acre from the first to that 

01044*— 26 ^28 
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of the fourth cycle, and the subsequent upward trend in yield 
from that point on. Several factors are thought to be responsible 
for this yield depression period of which the following are considered 
most important: (1) The ravages occasioned by the Colorado potato 
beetle during the early period of its invasion when adequate control 
measures had not as yet been evolved; (2) the decline of agriculture 
due to financial depression; and (3) a gradual depletion of the 
natural fertility of the soil. 

Table: 6 . — Average acreage and production of potatoes hy five-year periods^ 

1875 to 192i inclusive 


Five-year cycles 


Average 

acreage 


Average 

production 


Average 
I yield 


187^1870 1,731,600 

1880-1884 2! 113 ; 400 

1888-1880 2,408,800 

1890-1804 .... 2,729,600 

1806-1890 2,933,800 

1900-1904 3,062,600 

1905-1900 I 3 , 39 ?; 200 

1910-1014 3,685,800 

1915-1910 3 , 904, 000 

1920-19241 3,876,600 


Bushels 

153. 509. 800 

169.316.800 

176. 149. 600 

190.002.600 
251, 787, 400- 

270.924.800 

326. 015.400 

360.772.400 

364. 701. 800 

411.947.800 


Bushels 

88.7 


1 With exception of 1923 and 1924, the acreage and proiluction data was taken from the 1923 Yearbook. 


Similarly the upward trend in per acre yields may be explained 
on the basis of certain influences, as for example that of the a^'ri- 
cultural experiment stations, agricultural colleges, the United States 
Department of Agriculture through its extension workers and in- 
vestigators. The control of fungous and insect pests through the 
application of Bordeaux mixture and insecticidal compounds, the 
development of better seed stocks through the elimination of dis- 
eased plants and the distribution of better strains of seed, and finally, 
through the development of special commercial potato-producing 
areas in which the potato makes an optimum growth. 

In Figure 121 the average acreage production is graphically de- 
picted. In the case of production each 10-year cycle shows a fairly 
consistent gain from 1869 to 1925, while in that of acreage, the only 
disturbing figure is that for the 1915-1919 5-year period in which the 
acreage exceeds that of the 1920-1924 period. This exception can 
be explained by the large expansion in acreage as a war measure de- 
sired to guarantee an abundant supply of cheap food. 

Where the crop is grown.— Jh large percentage of the potato crop 
is grown in the northern tier of States, as for example Maine New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and the Northwestern States. The largest potato-nroducinff Staipa’ 
are New York, Minnesota, Michigan, Maine, Wisconsin, an§ Penn- 
sylvania. The average acreage and production of these six Statca 
for the years 1920 to 1924, inclusive, the data of w' ’ * 
in Table 7, well illustrates this claim, as their t 
203,167,400 bushels or nearly 49 per cent of the 
whole country. 


iich are presented 
»tal production is 
total crop of the 
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POTATOES 

ACREAOE.VIELD PER ACRE. AND PRODUCTION 
1869-1925 
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Fio. 121. — Acrt^uge, productfon, ylpld per acre, and production per capita of potatoes, 
and population, 1809 to 1925 

Table 7. — Average acreage and production of the six leading northern potato- 
producing States, inclusive 


state 

Average 

acreage 

Average pro- 
duction 

Average, 
yield per 
acre 

i 

New York 330,200 

Minnesota - i 394,000 

Michigan i 329,600 

Maine.-- - 129,200 

Wisconsin 293,000 

Pennsylvania , 248,800 

hushels 

40.820.600 
38,524,200 

35.063.000 

31.725.000 

30.58.5.600 
26, 449, 000 

Buaheh 

123.6 

97.8 

106.4 
245. 5 

104.4 
106.3 


The chief reason for the heavy production of potatoes in the six 
States mentioned is that of proximity to lar^e consuming centers. 
On account of the bulkiness of the crop and its relative cheapness, 
the potato grower can not afford to transport his crop any con- 
siderable distance, with the result that those localities occupying the 
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most favorable position with relation to markets and which at the 
same time have a suitable soil and climate, posscSkS a decided advan- 
tage over less favored localities. 

Environmental Factors Affecting Potato Production 

The potato is generally recognized as a cool-loving plant and as 
a result optimum yields can only be obtained wheie the growing 
crop is not subjected to high temperatures at least during the tuber 
development period. 

Soils , — Although the potato is not as sensitive with respect to soil 
as are some other crops, it nevertheless succeeds much better on some 
soils than on others. Generally speaking, gravelly or sandy loam 
soils, if well supplied with organic matter, are the most desirable 
types of soil for potato culture. However, under suitable conditions 
a satisfactory crop may be grown on a fairly light sandy soil and 
a medium heavy clay soil provided the heavy soil is well drained 
and the light soil has a good moisture supply. Muck or peat soils 
are also satisfactory if well drained and well supplied with available 
plant food. Briefly stated it might be snid that Tiny soil outside of 
blow’sand and heavy cla}^ may be depended uj)on to produce a reason- 
ably good crop provided the climatic conditions are favorable and 
it is w’dl supplied with organic matter and available plant food. 

Temperature , — The potato growler must always bear in mind, when 
considering the quc»stion of potato production, that the potato is 
a cool-loving plant and, on that account, can not be successfully 
j^rown in warm climates unless planted at sucli time as will insiire 
its development during the cooler portion of the year. For e.xample, 
in Florida it is possible to grow an early or a very late crop of 
potatoes with a fair degree of success if the necessary attention is 
given the crop. By planting in December or January in the southern 
part of Florida the early crop can be grown during the cool winter 
and spring months; or by planting in September the late crop will 
be developing its tubers during the cooler weather of November and 
December. It is therefore evident that by a careful observance of 
the temperature requirement of the potato it is possible to grow’ 

f iotatoes with a fair degree of success even in the South. In many 
ocalities in the Northern States it has been found desirable to delay 
the planting of the late or main crop of potatoes until well into June 
in order to avoid having the plants develojung tubers during the 
hot dry period, which usually prevails throughout the latter part 
of July and the greater part of August. When the planting is so 
timed in the North so as to have the major part of tuber develop- 
ment taking place during the latter part of September and early 
part of October, the chances for obtaining a profitable crop are very 
much enhanced. Western New York and southeni Micliigan are 
good examples of localities where it has been found desirable to 
delay the planting of the late crop. 

In this connection it is interesting to note Smith’s*^ observations 
upon the relation of temperature to yield : 

In the Lnlted States the potato ha.s made its preatest development in the 
cooler sections of the country, where the mean annual temiierature Is between 


« Smith, W. .T. th* ibffrct op th» wi^thdr upon thk yield op pOTAToxsfi 
Dept. Agr. Monthly Weather Review, May, 1016, pp. 222->228. poiatobs. 
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40 and 60® P. and where the mean temperature in July is not over 70® F. Fur- 
ther, the gi'eatest yields of potatoes per acre are in those States where the 
mean annual temperature is below 45® F., and where the mean of the warmest 
month is not far from 66® F. 


Moisture, — Careful, experimental studies have disclosed the fact 
that it requires 400 to 600 or more pounds of water to enable the 
potato plant to produce 1 pound of dry matter. This data serves to 
emphasize the importance of moisture to the potato crop during the 
period of its growth and particularly so during the development of 
the tubers at which time the plant is subjected to its severest test. 

The importance of soil moisture to the plant may be emphasized 
from another angle, that of its relation to the nutrition of the plant. 
All plant food must go into solution before the delicate root hairs 
can transport it to the leaves of the plant there to be elaborated into 
a form that can be utilized in the upbuilding of plant tissue or in 
the storage of staich in the tubers. It is well, therefore, in consid- 
ering the advisability of growing potatoes in any par':icular lo- 
cality, to ascertain the normal rainfall during the growing season 
and its distribution during that period. In the best potato-growing 
regions the average total rainfall during the period between planting 
and harvesting late potatoes varies from 12 to nearly 18 inches. 

The 'potato from the crop sta'tul point . — From the crop standpoint 
the potato may be considered under two main divisions: (1) The 
early or truck crop ; (2) the late or main crop. The early or truck 
crop is confined almost wholly to the Southern States, wnereas the 
bulk of the late or main crop of potatoes is produced in the northern 
tier of States. Roughly speaking the early crop constitutes less than 
15 per cent of the total production in the United States. 

Early crop-production centers. The fact that the bulk of the early 
crop is shipped to distant markets has led to the development of 
distinctive commercial production centers or areas such as the Hast- 
ings district in Florida, the Savannah district in Georgia, the Beau- 
fort and Charleston districts in South Carolina, Beaufort County 
in .North Carolina, the Norfolk and Eastern Shore districts in Vir- 
ginia, the Eastern Shore of Maryland, the Louisville district in 
Kentucky, Columbia, Tenn., Fort Cribson, Okla., Fort Smith, Ark., 
the Eagle Lake, Wharton, and Brownsville districts in Texas^ the 
Alexandria, St. Francesville, and Lafourche districts in Ix)uisiana, 
and the Mobile and Baldwin County districts in Alabama. In 
addition to the foregoing the following early-production centers in 


the Northern States might be mentioned southern New Jers^ with 
Salem and Bridgeton as centers, the southern part of Suffolk County, 
N. Y., the Kaw Valley in Kansas, the Orrick district in Missouri, the 
Kearney district in Nebraska, the Caldwell district in Idaho, and 
the Los Angeles district in California. Many other localities might 
be mentioned such as Vero, Wabasso, Moore Haven, Plant City, and 
Kissimmee in Florida, etc. 

Late or main-crop production centers , — Considering the extent of 
the crop produced there are relatively fewer concentrated late 
potato-producing commercial areas than in the case of the early. 
This may be partly explained on the basis of a longer growing crop 
season, a larger percentage marketed locally, and. what is probably 
more to the point a less intensively specialized industry. There are, 
however, certain well-defined and lairly intensive areas of production 
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as for example Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., Aroostook 
County, Me., western New York, the northern half of the lower 

E eninsula in Michigan, the north-central portion of Wisconsin, the 
led River Valley of Minnesota and North Dakota, the Greeley, 
San Luis Valley, and Montrose districts in Colorado, the Idaho 
Falls, Burley, Blackfoot, and Twin Falls districts in Idaho, Miilt- 
nomah, Alarion, and Clackamas Counties in Oregon, the Yakima 
and Wenatchee districts in Washington, and the Stockton and Los 
Angeles districts in California. Although this list by no means in- 
cludes all the commercial-production centers that might, or possibly 
should, be mentioned, it will serve to call attention to some of the 
outstanding and more widely known ones. 

Interrelation of the early and late crop^ — The early or truck crop 
is supplementary to the late crop in that it bridges over the gap that 
would otherwise occur during the summer season if only a late crop 
were grown. In addition to this it makes it possible to offset any 
serious shortage of the late or main crop by increasing the acreage 
of the early crop particularly in those sections in wdii(‘h the crof) 
is normally marketed from the latter part of March to the latter 
part of June or early July. The relative ease of such crop expan- 
sion is well illustrated by the short crop of 1916, which was followed 
by a 90 per cent increase in production from the 16 Southern States 
over that of the preceding year. 

Relotion of intensive production to distribution. — The distribu- 
tion of the potato crop from intensive production centers is largely 
governed by the season of the year in which the crop is marketed, and 
the competitive areas seeking the same markets. In the case of the 
late crop the quality of the stock and the excellence of its grading 
is an important factor in increasing the radius of its distribution. 
Volume of crop in a given locality insures better and more satis- 
factory transportation facilities and a keener competition on the 
part of independent buyers. It also makes cooperative marketing of 
the crop a much simpler proposition. 

Practices Followed in Growing Potatoes 

In the production of potatoes there are certain cultural practices 
which, if carefully followed, tend to insure gooci yields. These 
practices involve the selection of suitable soil, crop rotation, plowing 
and fitting the land, fertilization, variety to grow, good seed, size of 
seed piece or set, rate of seedage, depth of planting, pre-emergence 
tillage, cultivation of plants, spraying for insect and fungous pests, 
roguing, harvesting oi crop, storing, and care of crop in storage. 

Selection of soils and crop rotation. — The type of soil best adapted 
to potato culture has already been mentioned, but, as yet, nothing 
has been said as to its previous cropping. A definite system of crop 
rotation in which a leguminous crop precedes the potato crop is 

g enerally regarded as the safest plan to follow if best results are to 
e obtained. In northern latitudes, particularly in sections where 
clovers can be more successfully grown than alfalfa, a three-year 
rotation is perfectly feasible provided care is exercised in keeping 
the land free from soil-inhabiting potato diseases. Where alfalfa 
is grown instead of clover, a longer rotation is necessary. The short-* 
est practicable rotation with alfalfa is four years. Many growers 
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practice a five to seven-year rotation. There are many localities, 
particularly in the South, where a crop of potatoes is grown upon 
the same land each year. In such cases other crops, such as corn, 
rye, cowpeas, velvet beans or soy beans follow the potato crop. 

Plowing and fttiag the land . — Depth of plowing should be based 
upon the character of the land. If the surface soil wdll permit of 
plowing to a depth of \) to 10 inches or more without turning up too 
much subsoil it will insure better root penetration of the plants and 
at the same time will increase the moisture holding capacity of the 
soil. With a shallower top soil the depth of furrow should not 
exceed that of the surface soil by more than an inch as it is not 



advisable to turn up more than half an inch to 1 inch of subsoil in 
any operation. Where the underlying subsoil is compact or verging 
on hardpan the use of a subsoil plow will very materially aid in 
providing a better seed bed. 

Fertilization . — The economic use of plant food for the growing 
crop should be given careful consideration. It is manifestly un- 
economic to use from 1 to IY 2 tons of a high-grade commercial 
fertilizer when 1,000 to 1,500 pounds will produce practically the 
same result. A material reduction in the quantity of commercial 
fertilizer can be effected by plowing under leguminous or even n(»ii- 
leguminous cover crops. Where barnyard manure is available it is 
more economical to supplement it with commercial fertilizer than 
to place sole reliance on the manure alone as it is an unbalanced 
food, being high in nitrogen and very low in phosphoric acid and 
potash. When barnyard manure is so supplemented the commercial 
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ri(.. luitatoos with a hind planter in Wisconsin Land is cheuk lowul 



Fio, 124. — A two-man horRe-drawn potato planter in action This machine as now 
coiifltiucted opens the furrow, dJHtrlbutes the fertilizci, drops and cciveis the sec cl, 
and markH the ne:tt row 
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fertilizer should be low in nitrofi^en and hU^h in phosphorous and 
potash. 

(Jood seed and its use . — Good seed may be defined as being true to 
varietal name, free from mixture, vigorous in growth, productive, 
and as free as possible from tuber-borne diseases. Use a good-sized 
seed piece, 1 to IY 2 ounces in weight, and do not space too wide apart. 
Pearly varieties may be planted in rows from 30 to 32 inches apart 
with the sets spaced 8 to 10 inches in the row. Late varieties should 
be given more space, say 32 to 36 inches between rows, and 9 to 11 
inches between sets in the row. Figures 122 to 125 illustrate primi- 



Fi(3. 125. — A one-man horae-diawn planter in operation 


tive methods of planting potatoes as compared with more modern 
methods. 

Cultural requirements . — During the period ela^ising between seed- 
age and the emergence of . the plants the surface of the ground slioiild 
be kept loose and free from weeds. This is best accomplished by 
means of a light harrow so constructed as to permit of slanting tlie 
teeth, by a weeder, or a plank drag. Cultivation of the plants shoidd 
be deep at first and shallower at each subsequent cultivation. Till- 
age should cease when the plants befjin to develop tubers.. Insect 
pests should be controlled by insecticidal applications and diseases 
by fungicidal preparations of wdiich the Bordeaux mixture is the 
best example. Figures 126 to 128 illustrate methods of culture em- 
ployed in Aroostook County, Me. Figures 129 and 130 show the 
spray-mixing platform and the traction sprayer used in the prepara- 
tion and a]:)plication of spray material for the protection or the po- 
tatoes from insects and fungous pests. ^ 
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Fig. 126 — A two horse cultivator in action looBeuing the soil between rows of putotoes 
in advance of the horse hoe 



Fig, 127. — Uoise hoeing the potato ciop with a two row winged hoise hoe prior to 

emergence of the plants 
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Fio. V2H . — A later stage In horse hoeing the potato crop. Note the ridging of the plants 



Fio. 120.“ A convenient spray 'mixing etiuipmeut greatly reduces the labor cost t>r 
spraying. The water is pumped fronr the spiing with .t gaholine engine .uid 
wooden pump. Kaoh step in mixing Bordeaux and filling the sprayer, except that 
of tiausferriug the stock solutions, Is a grn^ity proccA'^ 
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Harvesting and staling the crop , — Harvesting the crop is generally 
considered the most laborious operation connected with potato pro- 
duction. The crop may be dug in either of three ways: *(1) By 



rn». 130 — The pump must hn\o sufflcunt power to coiiNert the spray into n tine ini^t 
when forced throiish s'utal)le iio/7l( s to eflfoctlvely protect the potato plint from 
insect iniuiy and euly «uid lit(‘ blight infection 



Fig. 131. — The old and laborious method of harvestliiK potatoes 


hand (fig. 131), (2) plowing the tubers out with an ordinary plow 
or nonelevator type of digger (fig. 132), and (3) by a hoi-se or 
tractor-drawn elevator type of digger (figs 133 and 134). The man 
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labor involved is successively less from hand digging to the elevator 
type of digger. In some sections the elevator type of digger is pro- 
vided with an attachment that collects and drops the potatoes in 



Fu}. 132. — The harvesting of potatoes la facilitated by the use of a turn plow 



Fio. 133.— A liorBc-drawn elevator typo of potato digger 


approximately bushel piles as dug. Different practices prevail in 
different localities with respect to receptacles used in gathering the 
crop and in transporting the potatoes to the storage house. For 
example a splint basket is used to gather the potatoes and a barrel 
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in which to haul them from the field in northern Maine. In western 
New York the slat bushel crate is used to both gather and transport 
the crop. A %-bushel peach basket is used instead of the slat crate 
in soutnern New Jersey, whereas in the West the wire basket and 
the 2-bushel sack are most commonly employed. 

iStoroge . — The object of storage is that of keeiiing the product 
stored in as good condition as possible. It also serves another very 
important purpose, namely that of distributing the crop throughout 
as long a period as is economically desirable. 

Economic influence of fartn. machinery . — Comparative studies of 
the relative man-labor hours involved in the production of farm 
crops by hand and machine methods illustrate in a very striking 
manner the economic value of farm machinery. According to 



Pio. 134. — A tractor-dra\^ u elevator type of potato dlKi^cr 


Quaintance the man-labor hours required in 18GC to produce an 
acre of potatoes, yielding 220 bushels, averaged by the hand method 
108.9 hours, while in 1895 the same crop was produced by machinery 
with an expenditure of 38 hours. On the dollar and cents basis the 
average cost of man labor by hand-method production was $13.18 
per acre, while by the machine method the cost was reduced to $5.97, 
or a 54.68 per cent decrease in cost of man labor. As considerable 
improvements have been effected in farm machinery since 1895 it 
is possible to claim still greater economies than are indicated in the 
data submitted. It is evident that if the potato, as well as other 
farm crops, had to be produced under existing labor costs, without 
the use of farm machinery other than the crude implements of 1866, 
the price for these products would be materially increased to the 
consumer. 


“QUA.VTAWCB, H. W. ISPLUKMCB or FABM MACHINBBY OV I'RUDLCno.S A.ND l..\BOU, .\m. 
Kcou. Agsoc., 5, No. 4, pp. 1-103, 1004. 
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Sweet Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes are believed to be of American ori^rin and furnish 
another example of the many important New World contributions 
to the horticultural food crops. Kecords of the voyages of Colum- 
bus contain references to sweet potatotes and specimens were carried 
back as proof of the wonders of the New World. According to 
Sturtevant the sweet potato is one of our most widely distributed 
food plants, being grown in tropical, subtropical, and temperate 
countries lying in a broad belt parallel to the Equator, and covering 
a very large part of the inhabited portions of the globe. They were 
cultivated in Virginia shortly after its first settlement, perhaps as 
early as 1610, certainly by 1650.^^ It was found to be especially 
adapted to the congenial and sandy loam soils of that region, and 
its culture spread to other locations to which it was adapted. Dur- 
ing the early history of the country, it was highly esteemed and an 
important article or diet among the settlers. 

The sweet potato being of tropical or subtropical origin thrives 
best in locations where the growing season is four to five months in 
length, with rather high average temperatures. However, it is 
adapted to growing in a large portion of the United States, but more 
especially to the southern portion where both the climatic and soil 
ccmditions are particularly adapted to it. A light, well-drained, 
sandy-loam soil with a clay subsoil is the ideal for growing sweet 

g otatoes. As a farm crop it fits well into the cropping system of the 
outhern States, gives good yields on soils of medium depth and 
fertility, does not r^uire especially close cultural attention, its run- 
ning habit making it an effective aid in weed control, and, in addi- 
tion, the potatoes can be stored by simple and effective methods, 
thereby making it available both as a local food product and for 
marketing during a large portion of the year. These and other 
points of advantage have made the sweet potato our second most 
important vegetable crop. 

Large areas of soil suitable for sweet-potato growing are to be 
found throughout the southern portion of the country where cli- 
matic conditions are especially suitable for growing the crop. The 
maps. Figures 135 to 142, show the development and distribution of 
commercial sweet-potato growing in the United States beginning 
with 1850, each dot representing 20,000 bushels. Although commer- 
cial production can undoubtedly be pursued to better advantage in 
substantially the areas indicated on the maps, sweet potatoes are pro- 
duced with very satisfactory results in many other localities, some 
of which are as far north as Canada. The sweet potato is deserving 
of a much wider use, especially as a home-garden crop. 

Aside from climatic and soil requirements, transportation or 
means of getting the crop to market is of primary importance when 
considering the planting of sweet potatoes on a commercial i^ale. 
The crop is both bulky and heavy and can only be shipped within 
certain limited trade territory. 

Another and equally important consideration which commends 
the sweet potato to the attention and consideration of southern 

oStutbyant, B. Lbwis. stubtbyant's notbs on bdiblb plants. 27th Ann. Bpt. 
Y. SUte Dppt. Agr. 1918/19. Vol. 2, Pt. 2. Rpt. N. Y. Agr, Bxp. Sta., 1919, Pt. 2. 
^^WlLLlAif, E. YIBGINIA 48, 1660. Force CoU. Tracts 8, No. 11, 1844. 
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Fig. — In 184‘.) production of Hwcot ludatoos was largely in six Southern 

States cast of the Mississippi River 

farmers is its adaptability as a part of a balanced system of diversi- 
fied farming. It is in large potential, if not actual, market demand, 
and one of the vegetable crops which can be grown extensively. 
A million acres are now devoted to the growing of sweet potatoes 
in the Southern States and other millions of acres of light textured 
soils are still available for the growing of the crop. Sweet potatoes 
may well be grown on a large number of farms where none are 
now produced, thereby adding to the farm income, also insuring 
against the hazards of single-crop farming. 






Fk. 1M — In ISOO i)rodn(tion had fallen off Homewhat In the six Southern 
States, had luei eased In New Jersey and Florida, and extended into Kansas 

Crop lotation in growing sweet potatoes is important from the 
standi)oint of soil improvement, increased production, and the con- 
trol of diseases. By following a rotation which includes crops hav- 
ing different feeding habits, and by plowing un(h‘r green manures, 
the fertility of the soil is inipioved, and larger yields of all the 
crops included in the rotation are realized. In sections where the 
potatoes are dug for early markets the land should immediately be 
sowed to some such crop as crimson clover, and in regions where the 
potatoes are not harvested until late fall, rye, winter oats, or barley, 
or some similar crop should be sowed to occupy the land over winter. 



Fio. 188. — ^There was little change in pioductlon in 1870 over that of 10 years 
' previous except to slight further extension in Virginia, Florida, and Kansas 

91044*— 26 24 
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Fig. 139.— ^In 1880 an increased production Is shown in Texas, Tjoulsiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Kansas. Nebraska Is added to the states growing sweet iH)tatoes 

Only general suggestions can be made in regard to specific rotations 
as these must be selected with reference to local soil and climatic 
conditions. In all cases the rotation should include as many soil im- 
proving crops as possible, due regard being also paid to the grow- 
ing^ of products for which there is a market or a home need. 

The procuring of seed stocks of desirable varietal and other 
characteristics is one of the most important problems confronting 
the sweet-potato grower. Although the crop is among our oldest, 
the building up of desirable seed stocks of the best commercial 
sorts has been neglected. Even our best kinds do not possess all 
desirable characters, but much can be accomplished in building up 
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Klij. 141. — In 1000 there appears a marked concentration of production in certain 
States, notably New Jersey, the Kastc^rn Shore of Maryland and Vlrj'inia, North 
rarolina, and southern Louisiana. Arizona is added to the list of producing 
States 


satisfactory seed supplies by employing proved principles of selec- 
tion. In some sections where the sweet-potato industry is well estab- 
lisiied and of commercial importance, the State of New Jersey 
(fig. 143) and the Eastern Shore of Virginia, being conspicuous 
examples, much has been done in the way of building up and making 
available in commercial quantities seed stocks of the well-known 
Jersey type of sweet potatoes. Seed certification is receiving atten- 
tion anci bids fair to accomplish as much for the sweet potato as 
it has for the potato. Individual growers have it in their power 



Fto. 142. — In 1910 the tendency toward concentration of production in <«rtaiii 
areaa is even more noticeable than 10 years previously. The producing area 
is extended In Ohio and n>w«i» and New Mexico shows for the first time 
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to safeguard their seed supplies throup^h intelligent field selection 
for freedom from stem rot, scurf, and for desirable market type, 
productiveness, general vi^or, and healthfulness. Comparative tests 
usin^ carefully selc(‘ted seed stocks versus ordinai*y commercial 
stock have showed differences of as much as 25 per cent in yield in 
favor of the carefully selected stock, (iood seed is fundamental to 
all crops and especially so in the case of the sweet potato. 

The actual growing*; of sweet potatoes is an operation which closely 
follows the methods used with other field crops. Plowing and 
]>reparing the soil presents no special problems, except the exercise 
of care to avoid too deep plowing, as deep soils give long, stringy, 
misshapen potatoes (fig. 144). Plant production is different from 
the methods used in establishing other vegetable crops in the field, 
slips or draws taken from the seed stock bediled in ])lant beds (fig. 



Fig. 143. -Field of sweet potatoes Id New Jersey Krowu froiu selected stock 


145) or hotbeds being employed in most sections for starting the 
crop in the field. In some cases vine cuttings are taken from plants 
already established and used for planting additional acreage. See<1- 
bed sanitation, and the treatment of seed .stock to prevent transmis- 
sion of certain seed-borne diseases to the field are important fa<-tors 
in the production of high-grade sweet-potato plants. Transplanting 
maohine.s are well adapted for setting sweet-potato plants (ng. 14G). 
Sweet-potato plants can be grown and set in the field on a large 
scale without difficulty, the establishment of the crop on a large 
acreage offering no special problems. 

On account of its simple^ cultural requirements, the sweet potato 
is often neglected, and it is altofjether probable that yields could 
be much increased through the giving of better care in the field. 
It gives fair yields on only moderately fertile soil, but nevertheless 
the use of manure, when available, ana commercial fertilizers nearly 
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always ^ves profitable crop returns. It demands only moderate 
amount^? of moisture, but when this is lacking, responds well to 
sparing irrigation. Its habit of growth is such that it smothers 



Tig 144 — Effect of d<cp soil on bhape of hwoct potatocb, B Soil cf modoiatc 
depth tends to pioduoe snort, chunky sweet potatofs 



Fig. r46. — A typical sweet potato plant bed such as is cinploj eU by the growers of 
the VlriBnia, Maryland, and Delaware region 


many weeds. It does not req^uire expensive field control methods 
for msects and diseases. Cultivation for the most part can be per- 
formed Avith horse-drawn tools, little hand work being needed. 
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Harvesting and handling of sweet potatoes are features of the 
work, which must be carried on with exacting care, as the roots must 
be carefully handled to avoid- cutting or bruising. The product 
should be promptly transported to market or to a storage house, 
built according to proved principles. No vegetable lends itself more 
suitably to farm storage than does the s weet potato, and a simple, 
inexpensive type of storage house capable of keeping sweet potatoes 
for periods or four or five months with minimum losses from decay. 



Fig. 14tJ, — Plant-setting machine employed for sotting aweot potato and similar 
plants. The machine waters the plants as they are set 


may be built at small cost. Successful storage of sweet potatoes 
depends on (1) the use of well-matured stock of suitable varietie.s, 
(2) careful harvesting and handling to avoid cutting and bruis- 
ing, (3) storage in a heated type of house where they can be cured 
for several days at temperatures ranging from 80 to 85° F. with 
free ventilation, and (4) after curing the temperature to be reduced 
to about 65° F., and maintained there for the storage period. Dur- 
ing storage sufficient ventilation must be given to prevent accumula- 
tion of moisture inside the house. The type of house which has 
been found to be best adapted to the keeping of sweet potatoes is 
a one-story, wooden, double-walled, insulated structure as shown 
in Figure 147, provided with ventilators in floor and ceiling, and 
with heating equipment such as stoves or a hot-water plant.*^ For- 
tunately mechanical ventilation equipment has been found unneces- 
sary, tnereby simplifying the construction of the house and le.ssen- 
in^ the amount of attention required. On account of the compar- 
ative ease with which sweet potatoes can be grown and kept, their 
adaptability to farming systems, their popularity as an article of 
diet, and other but perhaps equally important considerations, this 
vegetable is destined to b^me increasingly popular. 
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Root and Related Crops 

Root vegetables, including beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, rad- 
ishes, turnips, etc., are practically all of Old World origin, but as- 
sumed considerable importance as food crops early in the American 
colonization period. In addition to the ease with which many of 
the root crops could be produced under early-settlement conditions 
in America, these products were readily stored for winter use and 
thereby added greatly to the variety of the food supply of the 
coloniste. 

Nutrition specialists have during recent years so emphasized the 
value of root crops in the diet as to greatly increase the popularity 
of this class of vegetables. The storage of root crops in cellars and 
outdoor pits in the North has extended the marketing season for 
the home-grown product through the winter and into early spring 
months wnile the production of carrots, beets, and radishes in the 
South has become an industry of such magnitude that the more 
important markets of the country now receive a supply of fresh 
root vegetables throughout the winter. 



Fia. 147. — Sweet'potato stornKC house bavins top and bottom ventilation and pro- 
vided with a stove for taeatins 

Beets 

The common garden beet is a native of southern Europe and 
ancient Roman writers bear testimoiw of the esteem with Mmich it 
was held by the people of that time. It was introduced into England 
in 1656, but it is not definitely known just when it was brought to 
America. According to Sturtevant, only one kind, the red beet, 
was listed in M’Mahon’s catalogue in 1806. In 1828 four kinds were 
offered for sale by Thorburn and the beet has been very common in 
American gardens since that time. Although beets are even to-day 
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one of the minor commercial vegetable crops, and not included 
among the 20 most impoitant truck ciops, its commercial produc- 
tion is very general ancl it is especially important for home gardens. 

Among the earlier varieties of beets in Aineri(*a was tlie Bassano, 
a white-fleshed beet with red markings. This was followed by the 
Egyptian of Vilmorin and later by the improved or Crosby’s Egyp- 
tian which was first listed in Gregory’s catalopie for 1885. Much 
credit is due Weyman Brothers and other gardeners of the Arling- 
ton, Mass., district for not only bringing the Crosby’s Egyptian beet 
to a high state of perfection, but for maintaining the strain reason- 
ably true to type throughout the period since its introduction (fig. 
US). 



Fio. 148. — Chaiacteristlc block of early beets giown unUer irrl^^ation oii .i llubsathii 

setts tiuck farm 


Included with the beet is the Swiss chard, which has recently 
become popular as a summer greens on account of its tender gi-owtli 
during even the warmest weather. The Swiss chard, unlike the beet, 
lias no enlarged underground root and is grown for its tender leaf 
items and leaves only. The tender tops of beets have long been 
used as early spring greens, but the chard fills a place in the list 
of .summer garden vegetables, and in this respect excels the beet. 

The sugar beet, grown extensively in certain parts of the United 
States for sugar production, is also used as a garden vegetable. Its 
culture is practically the same as the ordinary beet, but it retains its 
quality better during winter storage than does the ordinary beet and 
has found extensive use as a table beet during the winter months. 
The sugar beet, unlike the garden beet, is used exclusively for cook- 
ing, being first boiled, then cut in slices and friedj and then served 
as a vegetable with meat couises. Owing to the high sugar content 
of the sugar beet, its food value is relatively high, and in addition it 
contains considerable mineral salts so essential to a well-balanced 
winter diet. 
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Carrots 

Eastern Europe and adjoining portions of Asia are accredited 
with being the original home of the carrot. This vegetable was 
known to the ancients, and Pliny mentions it in his writings, but it 
was not until about the sixth century that the carrot came into 
prominence in England. According to Sturtevant, carrots are men- 
tioned as being grown in Virginia in 1609 and in Massachusetts in 
1629. They Avere mentioned in Brazil in 1647, and carrots were 
among the Indian foods destroyed by General Sullivan near Geneva, 
N. Y., in 1779. Thus it will be seen that carrots were among the 
early introductions of vegetables to the United States during the 
colonization period and like the beet soon became a staple home and 
market-garden iJioduct. The carrot has been more in favor as a 
field crop than the ordinary beet, immense quantities being grown 
for stock feeding, and handled in the same manner as mangels or 
stock beets (fig. 149). 



I'lG. Carrots jfrowii as a fleld ciop followlnj: t*arl> potatoes and in a lotation 

Including corn, potatoes, tomatoes, and other truck crops on a large truck farm in 
Rhode Island 


Through all history the carrot has been especially prized for its 
excellent table qualities, and recent publicity on the part of nutri- 
tion specialists has greatly added to its popularity. At present, our 
markets are well supplied with both fresh and stored carrots the 
greater part of the year. The carrot is found on the tables of all 
classes and is included among the 20 most important vegetable 
crops grown for the markets of the TTnited States. The value of the 
1924 carrot crop is given as $3,603,000. This, however, does not 
include the many thousands of bushels grown in home gardens and 
for stock feeding on farms. The production of carrots for the mar- 
ket is confined mainly to two varieties — the Danvers half long and 
Chantenay — although special strains and varieties have been de- 
veloped for use in certain sections. 
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Parsnips 

According: to the writing:s of Pliny, the parsnip was one of the 
most esteemed of vegretables during the time of Emperor Tiberius’ 
reign, who had them brought annually from Germany where they 
were said to be grown in great perfection. The jiarsnip is a native 
of the Caucasus section of Europe; in South America about 
Huenos Aires, and also in the Saskatchewan Red River regions of 
North America. It has become naturalized in the northeastern part 
of America. According to Sturtevant the cultivated parsnip was 
brought to the eastern section of America by the earliest colonists. 
It is mentioned at Margarita Island by Hawkins in 1564 and as be- 
ing cultivated in Virginia in 1609. The parsnip was widely grown 
in Massachusetts in 1630. Like the carrot it was among the Indian 
foods destroved by General Sullivan in western New York in 1779. 

Parsnips do not possess the wide range of cultural adaptability of 
the carrot and it does not thrive in the warmer parts of the country 
to the same degree as does the carrot. For this reason it has not 
been grown to any extent in the South as an early-shipping vegetable 
but its production has been confined mainly to the northern sections 
w’here it is grown as a summer and fall crop. It can, however, be 
grown throughout the South as both an early-spring and late- 
summer crop. 

Parsnips can be stored in pits or cellars or, as is the usual prac- 
tice, left where they are grown until wanted for use during the 
winter and early spring. The flavor of the parsnip is improved by 
being allowed to freeze, but it loses its flavor and food value very 
rapidly after growth starts in the spring, and any that remain in 
the ground should be dug before growth starts and stored in a cool 
pit or cellar until used. 

The parsnip has ^reat value as a food and forms one of the impor- 
tant crops grown in home and market gardens of the northern 
United States. Like the beet and the carrot, the parsnip is a 
biennial and produces its seed the second season. There is a popular 
belief that parsnips which remain in the ground through the winter 
or those that grow wild the second season are poisonous. The many 
cases of poisoning attributed to the parsnip are, however, directly 
traceable to the poison hemlock {Cicuta maculata)^ which grows 
wild and which is often mistaken and eaten for the parsnip. 

Parsnips, like carrots and beets, will produce an enormous quan- 
tity of food on a relatively small area of rich land, and for this 
reason are ei^cially adapted for growing on small areas. Both 
.American ana European seed-trade catalogues offer several varieties 
of parsnips, but the Hollow Crown is probably more universally 
grown than any other. 

Salsify 

Salsi:^, commonly known as oyster plant or vegetable oyster, is 
of Mediterranean origin, and was well known as a vegetable by the 
people of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Although salsify 
Mlongs to an entirely different family of plants than does the carrot 
and parsnip its method of culture ana habit of growth are practically 
the same. Salsify was evidently introduced into America during 
the early days of colonization as M’Mahon in his catalogue issued 
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in 1806, includes it in his list of American garden vegetables. In 
1822, John Lowell says, “ though it has been in our gardens for 10 
years, it has not been extensivdy cultivated for the market.” This 
point bears no special significance as none of the vegetables of this 
character were extensively cultivated for the market at that time and 
we may conclude that salsify was well known among the early 
settlers of the United States, 

The roots of salsify have a characteristic flavor similar to that of 
the oyster and it is from this that it gets the name oyster plant.” 
Like the parsnip, it is rich in food value and produces heavily on 
rich, deep soil. The roots may either be dug in the fall and stored 
for winter use or allowed to remain in the gi’ound the same as for 
the parsnip. Only one variety of salsify has gained general popu- 
larity in the United States, this being the Mammoth Sandwich 
Island. Another type of salsify grown to a limited extent and known 
as black salsify,” lias roots that are long, black, and tapering, but 
have a bitter taste which must be extracted by soaking in water 
before they are prepared for the table. The first mention found of 
black salsify is in Spanish literature and it was introduced into 
England from Spain, and later to the United States. However, it 
was grown in American gardens in 1806. It was first known in Spain 
about the middle of the sixteenth centuiy for its supposedly medic- 
inal qualities as a remedy for snake bite. Black salsify is not exten- 
sively grown and is generally considered inferior to the regular white 
type. • 

Radishes 

Radishes, though not included among the major commercial vege- 
table crops in the United States, are grown almost universally 
throughout the country, both in home and market gardens. China 
is accredited with being the native home of the radish, but it is found 
growing wild in the Mediterranean region and is mentioned fre- 

S uently by ancient writers. Radishes were extensively cultivated in 
igypt at the time of the Pharaohs. The Greeks appear to have 
been acquainted with three varieties of radishes, and Moschian, one 
of their physicians, wrote a book on the radish. Tragus, in 1552, 
mentions radishes that weighed 40 pounds, and Matthiolus, in 1554, 
declared having seen them weigh 100 poimds each. The radish is 
supposed to have reached England about 1548 and was eaten raw 
with bread, but for the most part in the form of a sauce as an appe- 
tizer for meats. M’Mahon mentions 10 sorts in his list of American 
garden vegetables in 1806. 

The radishes of our American gardens present a wide variety of 
. form and color, among which are those adapted to early-spring 
culture and to late-fall growing and winter storage. The so-called 
winter varieties which have been introduced into this country during 
comparatively recent years from Japan and China attain enormous 
size and can be kept until midwinter in a cool cellar. Early radishes 
are now extensivmy grown in the South for shipment to northern 
markets, and are also one of the important crops grown locally in 
sash-covered frames for the northern markets. The radish, while 
accredited with being relatively low in food value from a nutrition 
standpoint, is considered one of the best early-spring vegetables, 
especially as a carrier of mineral salts and for the suppfying of 
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vitamin C. Fresh radishes are recognized for their value in warding 
off scurvy and other diseases which result from a restricted diet 
mainly of salt meats. 

Turnips 

Although turnips do not appear in the list of the 20 most im- 
portant field and garden vegetables in the United States, their value 
both as a farm and garden crop, is extremely great. The turnip 
is supposed to be a native of Russia and Siberia and the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula and is of ancient culture. Columella, A. D. 42. 
says that the two varieties of turnip are both grown for the use ot 
man and beast, especially in France. Pliny refers to five kinds 
and in one place he mentions the broad bottom fiat turnip, and the 
globular as the most esteemed. Matthiolus, in 1558, speaks of hav- 
ing heard of long and purple sorts that weighed 30 pounds. In 
support of this leport in California, about 1850, a turnip is recorded 
of about 100 pounds weight. The first turnips introduced into 
England were uelieved to have come from Holland in 1550. The 
turnip was brought to America at a very eaily period as in 1540 
Cartier sowed turnip seed in Canada during his third voyage. They 
were cultivated in Virginia in 1009 and in Massachusetts in 1629. 
They were plentiful about Philadelphia in 1707. They are also 
mentioned in South Carolina in 1779. The common flat turnip was 
raised as a field crop in Massachusetts and New York as early as 
1717. . . * . 

Turnips can be grown under a wide variety of conditions and with 
a minimum of care and cultivation. An ounce of turnip seed sown 
broadcast in the home garden in midsummer, will prothice all the 
turnips that the ordinary family can consume during the winter 
months. The old adage ‘‘sow turnips on the twenty-fifth of July, 
wet or dry” indicates the ease with which the crop can be grown. 
They are used as a food for man and for farm animals. Their 
storage is comparatively easy. Few diseases and a comparatively 
small number of insects molest them. 

The yield of turnips under suitable conditions is generally large 
and though turnips ordinarily sell for a comparatively low price 
they form one of the important catch crops of our vegetable gardens 
and farms. In the South turnips are grown as an early-spring crop, 
also as a late-fall crop, the late crop being allowed to remain in the 
ground and furnish an abundant supply of excellent top greens 
during the winter and early-spring months. In southern Canada 
and in certain of the Northeastern States, great quantities of the 
late-keeping rutabaga type turnips are grown. The rutabaga 
yields heavily, can be stored economically, and is now shipped to 
practically all parts of the country, including the southern markets 
during the winter months. 

Onions 

The onion is one of the oldest and most interesting of the ve<ye- 
table crops, and although its native country is unknown, it is Ee- 
Jieved to be of Eastern origin. Sturtevant in his Notes on Edible 
Plants, says: “Perhaps it is indigenous from Palestine to India 
whence it has extended to China, Qochin China, Japan, Europe, 
North and South Africa, and America.” It is mentioned in the 
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Bible as one of the things for which the Israelites longed in the 
wilderness and complained about to Moses. Herodotus says in his 
time there was an inscription on the Great Pyramid, stating the sura 
expended for onions, radishes, and garlic, which had been consumed 
by the laborers during its erection as 1,600 talents. Wilkinson says 
that paintings frequently show a priest holding them in his hands 
at the altar. The onions of ancient Egypt were apparently mild and 
were consumed by all classes. That progress in the development of 
superior sorts was made early in the liistory of present-day civiliza- 
tion is shown by the fact that as early as the time of Agrippa, the 
Roman Colonies grew a Russian sort which sometimes attained a 
weight of 8 pounds. 

In view of the popularity of the onion in early times, it is not 
surprising that early explorers, including Columbus, brought seed 
of various types of onions to the New World. According to De 
Candolle, Humboldt says that the primitive Americans were ac- 
quainted with the onion. Onions are mentioned by W. Wood in 
1634, as cultivated in Massachusetts, and in 1779 were among the 
Indian crops destroyed by General Sullivan, near Geneva, N. Y. 
In 1806, McMahon mentioned 6 varieties of onions. In 1863, Burr 
mentioned and described 14 varieties. In 1883, Vilmorin described 
60 varieties, thus showing the importance of the onion in early 
present-day horticulture. 

Home and commercial gardeners and truck growers have always 
looked upon the onion as one of the most important of their crops. 
Although it has not been grown in a large acreage way, as compared 
with some other vegetable crops, nearly every home garden and most 
market gardens have space devoted to onion growing. In a com- 
mercial way, onion growing has developed with population increase 
and the building up of transportation systems without which the 
marketing of onions would not be possible. 

The onion is exceedingly cosmopolitan in its climatic and soil re- 
quirements, and no vegetable is more widely grown, as it tlirives over 
a very large part of our cultivated areas from South to North. The 
commercial onion-growing districts are located in several widely 
separated areas, many of these remote from centers of population 
where exceedingly diverse soil and other conditions prevail. Soils 
used vary from peat to loam and even clay although the latter type 
is not desirable. It can be grown and supplied fresh from some 
part of the United States during practical^ all seasons of the year. 
We have Bermuda type onions from the South during late winter 
and early spring. Pacific coast onions during spring and summer, 
and main-crop or storage onions from the northern regions during 
autumn. Our markets are never bare, indeed it is so easy to grow 
and market onions that there is always . great danger or overpro- 
duction, as the per capita consumption of onions is low and will 
perhaps never approach that of some other vegetables. 

Onion growing in the United States has developed along several 
distinct lines— the production of green or bunch onions : onion sets, 
these being onions grown from seed but of small size irom crowd- 
ing bulb onions grown either from seed^ seedlings, or sets. 

The production of green or bunch onions for early markets is of 
considerable^ importance in certain localities, chiefly along the south 
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Atlantic coast. Multiplier and top onions and Bermudas are the 
kinds most widely usecl for this worK. Ordinary onions grown from 
sets and sometimes from seed, ar^ pulled while small and used as 
gr^n bunching onions. A small area devoted to bunch onions often 
brings large returns, and this form of onion is very popular with 
market and home gardeners. 

The production of onion sets is another form of onion growing 
that commands considerable attention. This industry is especially 
developed in the sections around Chicago, 111., and Louisville, Ky. 
The production of sets is carried on by seeding thickly (Hg. L*)()), 



Fiu 150 — Field of onions grown for sets. In the giowing of sets 15 to 25 pounds 
of seed is sown to the acre so that the plants crowd each other and produce a 
small but mature bulb 


this causing reduced growth with premature ripening, after which 
they are haiwested, cured, and stored for the next season’s use. The 
increasing use of sets instead of seed for the starting of the field 
crop for the growing of bulbs has caused more attention to be 
devoted to the onion-set industry. Sets are popular with the home 
gardener, few gardens being established witnout planting a quart 
or two of onion sets. In sections where it is difiicult to get satis- 
factory crops direct from the seed sets are often used. When early 
bulb onions are desired, they may be obtained earlier through the 
use of sets than from seed (fig. 151 ) . 

Bulb onions are by far the most important form of onion grown 
in this country. The crop is commonly divided into early and late 
but there is much overlapping, and such a classification is one of 
convenience only. As divided, the early crop includes the so-called 
Bermuda typ^and other similar, soft-textured onions not suitable 
for stora^. The -late crop includes the northern storage sorts, but 
considerable ^quantities of Valencias or Denies, Prizetakers, Ber- 
mudas, and others are included in this classification, based largely 
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upon the locality from which the onions come. The map shown in 
Figure 152 indicates the distribution of the onion industry in the 
United States. The early crop is produced in Texas, California, 
and Louisiana, whereas the intermediate and late crop comes from 
a large number of the northern and eastern States. The Denia or 
Valencia is a separate and distinct type of onion now attracting a 
great deal of attention in this country, especially in the semiarid 
portions of the southwest, where conditions seem especially suited 
to its growth. 

Bei'rmida onions , — Several varieties of Bermuda onions are grown 
in this country, all being characterized by flat shape, mild flavor, 
and poor keeping qualities. The bulk of the commercial acreage of 
Bermuda onions grown in this country for early spring marketing 
is a winter crop, therefore, mild weather conditions are required. 



Fio 151 — Nortbern main-cr<^ onions for storage are grown to a large extent on 
muck soils. Although handf culture is required for most of the production opeia 
tions, yields are unusually large, and when satisfactory prices can be obtained 
returns Justify the attention the crop requires. This illustration shows an eastern 
field on muck soil 

Although the plants will withstand considerable frost they are 
seriously checked, if not killed, by cold weather and will not mature 
at the usual time. They require a very rich soil which can be 
obtained only by the selection of one that is naturally rich with sub- 
sequent applications of manure and commercial fertilizer. The 
industry Has developed in southern Texas, in Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia, where the bulk of the commercial crop is produced. Ber- 
muda onions are being grown in other sections, but have not attained 
marked commercial importance outside the districts mentioned. Like 
many other vegetables the acreage of Bermuda onions could be 
greatly extended provided markets could be obtained for the product. 

According to data gathered and compiled W the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the acreage devoted to Bermuda onions in 
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1821, was 13,510; in 1922, 15,970; in 1923, 15,220; in 1924, 13,540, and 
in 1925, 12,830. Highest production was obtained in 1921 with 
2,872,000 bushels, and lowest .production in 1922, with 2,167,000 
bushels. 

Cultural methods employed in the growing of Bermuda onions 
are essentially the same as those for ordinary onions. As the greater 
portion of the crop is produced in regions having uncertain rain- 
fall, irrigation is almost universally followed (fig. 153). The trans- 



Fig. 152, — Distribution of the onion industry in the United States in lOli), in- 
eluding liermudas, Valencias, and otliers 


planting process is employed for the starting of the greater part of 
the crop, necessitating the use of a great amount of hand labor. 
Seeds are sown in specially prepared outdoor beds from the 
middle of September to the middle of October, and the seedlings 
transplanted to the field November 15 or later. At the present time 
seed supplied for the Bermuda crop comes from the Canary Islands 
and the procuring of adequate supplies of high-grade seed is one of 
the greatest problems confi-onting the growers of this type of 
onion. From to pounds of seed are rctiuired for starting 
plants for an acre of onions. This makes it possible to select only 
the best plants, rejecting any not coming up to the standard. Etforts 
have bfeen made in the past to establish an American Bermuda onion- 
seed industry, but as yet this has not met with success, and it is 
probable that growers must for some time to come continue to depend 
on forei^-grown ^ed. 

Fertilizer practices and cultural methods are essentially the same 
as those for other onions. Harvesting takes place as soon as the 
bulbs have reached marketable size and show evidences of maturity. 
In many cases they are pulled before the tops die down, but too earfv 
harvesting is liable to cause spoilage in transit to market. The 
grower usually wishes to get his onions to the market as early as 
possible, in order to take advantage of opening prices and is often 
tempted to harvest too .soon. 
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The Bermuda onion is very perishable. It can not be stored for 
any considerable period, and is adapted only for marketing as soon 
as it has been harvested and field cured. Markets will consume only 
limited ouaiitities, and as the entire crop must be handled during a 
few weeks, it is obvious that there can not be any considerable 
increase in the Bermuda-onion acreage. 

Valencia oniam, — Valencia, Spanish, and Denia are names applied 
to a group of nearly spherical, light-yellow or straw-colojed, mild- 
flavored onions appearing in large quantities on our markets during 
fall and winter. In the past practically all the supply of this onion 
has been imported from the Provinces of Valencia and D^nia, 
Spain, where the production of this type of onion is an important 
industry. In that country two distinct types of onions are grown. 
The first, and early-maturing sort is called the babosa,*’ which is 
a large, flat, white onion, soft, and a poor keeper, and can be 
shipped comparatively short distances only. This onion does not 
appear on our markets, going almost entirely to England and other 
near-by places. This onion matures in May, when shipment begins. 
The other, the true Valencia type, appearing on our markets, is 
known as the “grano.” It is harvested in July and if not shipped 


♦ 



I'm. 15:1. — The Bermuda onion crop i» practically all jfrown under irrigation. Throuch 
the use of a canvas dam these men are flooding one strli» after another of the 
field 


at once is stored in long, low sheds of bamboo, with thatched roofs 
and elevated floors, the structures being somewhat similar to a corn- 
crib, where they may be kept for months. 

Although the possibilities of Valencia onion growing in this 
country have been appreciated for many years, it is only within the 
last few seasons that it has attracted" commercial attention. The 
semiarid portions of the Southwest proved to be best suited to this 
type of onion. It is there that the commercial development of the 
01044 25 
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Valencia onion is taking place. According to available inforinatior^ 
one of the earliest, if not tne first, attempts to grow them in the United 
States came about through the purchase in San Francisco in 1886, 
by C. C. Morse, of 50 crates of imported onions, which had attracted 
attention on account of their tine appearance. Seed grown from 
these at Santa Clara was purchased by William Henry Maule, who 
introduced it in 1888 as Prizetaker. I^ater, about 1910, trials in New 
Mexico and elsewhere of seed imported and distributed by the Ue- 
partment of Agriculture, showed that Valencia onions of the highest 
type could be grown in this country. 

The cultural requirements of this type of onion are similar to 
those of other onions. The time and method of establishing the 
crop depends upon climatic and other (onditioiis. lii the South 



Fia. 164. — A field of northem storage onions harvested and ready for topping and 
crating. Such fields as this often yield as much ns 500 bushels per acre 


where the growing season is long, the field crop is established 
either through the use of seed sowed in the field, or through the 
use of hotbed or greenhouse-grown seedlings. Many of the best 
growers believe that the use of hotbed-grown seedlings give the best 
results. Further north seedlings are used almost exclusively. For 
the southern California, New Rlexico, and Arizona crops, the seed is 
sowed in the hotbed about October, and the plants set in the field 
about January. Harvesting usually takes place from midsummer 
to autumn, depending upon the time of planting. Valencia onions 
are good keepers. 

The procuring of an adequate supply of seed of a good character 
is perhaps the most important factor in the development of the 
Valencia onion-production industry in this country. Experience 
gained in the past seems to indicate that it is difficult to maintain the 
true Spanish type of onion for any considerable period of time in 
this country. All of the seed of this type which has been produced 
in this country tends to give an onion of the Prizetaker type rather 
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than the golden-colored, mild-flavored Valencia. There would seem 
to be no good reason why an adequate supply of seed of a character 
which would give a high-grade crop could not be grown in the 
United States. At the present time dependence must be placed on 
foreign s^^pplies often oi unknown quality, or upon native seed too 
often produced without regard for the principles of high-grade seed 
growing. 

Main-crop onions , — ^Late or winter-storage onions come from many 
parts of the country, being of commercial importance in no less 
than 19 States, including Iowa, Kentucky, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Washington, which are usually classed as intermediate States. 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
Wisconsin are the important producing States. Exclusive of the 
intermediate States the acreage for the seasons 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
averaged 38,450 acres. 

Onions are one of the important peat soil crops and much of the 
storage supply comes from peat-soil regions (fig. 154). Cultural 
practices followed in the growing of onions are of a special character 
and reqidre an abundance of hand labor, in fact, no vegetable crop 
has hitler labor reauirements than does the onion. The northern 
storage crop is established in the field by the use of seed or in some 
cases by sets. Planting in narrow rows for hand or liglit tractor 
cultivation is universal. Hand wheel hoes and hand weeding have 
been the accepted methods for keeping the crop clean, but labor 
scarcity is gradually bringing about toe development of special labor- 
saving tools for the handling of the crop. Light tractors drawing 
gang seeders are being successfully employed for planting the crop. 
Special gang cultivators handled in the same way make it possible 
to work the crop with minimum labor. 

Within recent years much progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of labor-saving devices for the harvesting and handling of the 
commercial onion crop. Pulling by hand and laying two or more 
rows together with the tope protecting the bulbs from the sun is 
still practiced. Topping by hand with shears is largely practiced, 
especially in the case ox small areas, but power-driven toppers are 
employed by most large commercial growers. Figure 155 shows 
such machine in operation. In some cases the onions are allowed 
to remain in the windrows until sufficiently cured to make imme- 
diate topping possible. In other cases the onions are taken up, 
placed in slat crates, and these stacked in the field untU they have 
dried sufficiently for topping. Whatever method is followed, care 
must always be taken to prevent sunburning or sprouting. These 
troubles are especially liable to occur while the onions are in the 
windrows, but may also occur in crates in the field. To make suc- 
cessful storage possible necessitates the use of well-matured onions 
carefully harvested to avoid bruising, and well cured in the fields. 

The borage of types of onions adapted for keeping is not a diffi- 
cult matter, requiring the use of simple and inexpensive equipment. 
Onions produced in southern locations where the crop is matured 
during the early part of the season can not be stored in natural 
storage during the hot summer months, but no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in keeping the northern-grown late crop which matures dur- 
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ing late summer. Onion storage houses employed for the northern 
crop consist of double-walled, insulated structures, usually of frame, 
but sometimes of masonry, with ample provision for ventilation and 
sufficient heating equipment to keep the temperature above freezing 
(fig. 150). Farm storage of onions is a practice which could be fol- 
lowed to good advantage by many growers who now make a habit 
of selling their crop as soon as harvested, when pri(*es are frequently 
low. 

Other onion crops . — Although other members of the onion family 
do not compare in importance with bulb onions, garlic, leeks, shallots, 
and chives are of considerable importance, being much used for 
flavoring soups, stews, and other foods. Garlic is a crop of impor- 
tance in a few of Southern States, chiefly Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, and also California, and is shipped from the producing 
regions in quantities. The cultural requirements of these related 



Pig. 156. — Onion- topping machine in opeiatioii. Where a topping inaclilne is not used 
the tops are removed from the onions by means of sheep shears or knives 


crops are very similar, being characterized by need for highly 
fertilized, well-drained soil, careful attention to all details, and much 
band labor. They are crops which can not be expected to occupy 
large acreages as market demands are limited. 


Greens and Salad Crops 

Green foods form a considerable portion of any well-balanced 
human diet, and throughout the world’s history of vegetable grow- 
ing, frequent reference is found to the production and value of those 
crops, the leafy portion of which was eaten. This group includes 
cabbage, kale, spinach, lettuce, and many others. During the early 
days of our history a record of six crops known as the “ cole ” crops 
including cabbage, kale, and the turnip, were most frequently referred 
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to. The term cole,” as applied to cabbage and other crops of this 
group, comes originally from the Latin caiilis, which means .stem or 
cabbage, this being transposed to caul and later to kohl in modern 
(lerman, also to kaal in Danish, to kaol and kol in the Breton lan- 
guage, and to cal in Iri.sh. 

Tlu> generic name of Ihai^Hka as applied by botanists to the group 
had its origin in the names bresic, bresych, and brassic of the Keltic 
and Latin classes from whence probably emanated the names berza 
of the Spaniards and verza of the Portuguese; varza of the Rou- 
manians; Avhile krambai and crambe are the names applied by the 
(ireeks and Latins. The original term of the Indo-Gerinanic tongue 
was karambha, meaning vegetable, and kohl, meaning stalk like caulis, 
which would account for the origin of the term stalk vegetable. 

Tlie species of this group are all of Old World origin and mainly 
of the European and Medileri-anean region. A numl^r of them like 



Flo. 156. — After Held curing the onloos are placed ia storage until needed for market. 
Ventilated storage houses of a type of construction which will protect the onions 
from freezing are employed 


cabbage are found growing naturally in the districts near the sea- 
shore and are mainlj plants that thrive in mild or uniform tempera- 
ture climates, especially those locations that are free from extremes 
of temperature. On the whole the entire list of salad crops do best 
under fairly cool and moist conditions. They have a wide range of 
distribution, however, and in the United States can be grown in 
the extreme southern portion during the fall, winter, and early 
spring months and in the central portions during the early spring 
and the fall and in the extreme northern portions during late spring, 
midsummer, and early fall. 

The fresh product of practically the entire group is available on 
our markets throughout the year, being grown either in the open 
under seasonal conditions, or as is the case with lettuce in hothouses, 
during certain periods of the year. Increased demand for fresh 
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salad crops in the United States during the last decade has been ex- 
tremely ^reat, owin^ to a certain decree to the importance that has 
been attached to these crops in the diet by nutrition specialists. 

Cabbage 

Cabbage is the most important of the so-cvalled greens or leaf 
crops and one of the 20 leading vegfetable cro{)s ^rown for the market 
in the United States. Cabbage is now ^rown over the most of the 
world, the original plant occurs wild in the sea province of Kn^land, 
on the coast of Denmark, in northwestern France, and elsewhere. 
Cabbage was introduced into America at an early period and 
according to Sturtcvant,-"* Cartier at the time of his voyage in 1540 
sowed cabbages. In 1771) cabbages are mentioned among the In- 
dian crops about Geneva, N. Y., and in 1800, M’Mahon mentions for 
American gardens 7 early and 0 late sorts. In 1828, 'riiorburn cata- 



Fio. 157. — Typical field of early cabbage 


lo^jued 18 varieties. Tn 18(59 Grefrory tested 60 named varieties in 
the experimental garden and in 1875, Landreth tested 51 varieties. 

Development oi varieties of cabbage has been conducted largely 
in Holland and Denmark and our American gardeners have in the 
past been largely dependent u^wn European seed growers, both for 
the origin of new varieties and for the general seed supply. Re- 
cently American plant breeders and seed growers have developed new 
strains and are now supplying lar^e quantities of su])erior strain and 
quality of cabbage ^ed. Recent improvements have, however, been 
mainly along the line of earliness, compactness of head, and uni- 
formity in cutting period. Improvement has been especially marked 
in the matter of shortening the cutting period of early cabbage, mak- 
ing it possible to remove the entire crop at two, or at most, three 
cuttings, covering a period of a few days only. 


footnote 28, p. 0. 
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Formerly, American markets were dependent for the most part 
upon stored northern cabbage for the entire winter supply. Ah 
though great quantities of northern-grown fall-maturing cabbage 
are still carried in storage warehouses and marketed during the 
winter months, this supply has been supplemented by the production 
of great quantities of southern-grown early cabbage which is mar- 
keted mainly after the first of February, and continuing from vari- 
ous localities until the early cabbage of the northern States is ready 
for marketing. 

About 30 years ago there developed in the seacoast region south of 
Charleston, S. C., an important early-cabbage industry, the seed 
being sown about October 10, the plants set in the open ground the 
latter part of November or early Ilecember, and the crop marketed 
during Aj^ril and the first 10 days of May. This is now prececled 



Fio, 158. — A 40-acn» field of cabbniT^^ plants noar Charleston, S. C. 


by the production in Florida, Louisiana, and southern Texas and 
is followed by the later crops from the Norfolk, Va., region, the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, and southern New Jersey (fig. 157). 
Similar production has developed on the Pacific coast, which pro- 
vides a continuous supply of fresh cabbage throughout the greater 
part of the year. 

To give some idea of the enormous proportions of the early south- 
ern cabbage industry, one concern at Charleston, S. C., placed an 
order for 1 ton of cabbage seed of a particular variety, and a solid 
field of 40 acres of cabbage plants (ng. 1^8) is not an uncommon 
sight in the region south or Charleston. Southern-grown or so- 
called frost- proof ” cabbage plants are now shipped in carload 
lots from several of the south Atlantic and Gulf coast regions. 
These plants find a market thixiughout the Northern, Central, and 
Eastern States, and the resultant crops come upon the markets at 
various periods of the early summer. Occasionally portions of the 
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southern early crop are lost through freezing in December or Janu- 
ary, but, as a rule, very little damage results from cold, and with 
a normal rainfall a heavy crop is produced. Cabbage is one of 
those crops which requires an aWndance of nitrogenous plant food 
in the soil, and therefore lends itself readily to a forced growth 
obtained by heavy initial applications of fertilizer supplemented by 
side dressings of nitrate of soda and complete fertilizers during the 
growing period. 



Fig. 150. — Kxterior of a cabbage-stcrage house in Michigan 


In the northern cabba#re sections, including AVisconsin, Michigan, 
Xew York, and other States of the northern group, cabbage is grown 
as a late or field crop, both for immediate marketing and tor storage. 
The jgreater portion of the early crop of the South consists of the 
small pointed!^ heads of the Wakefield type; however, larger quantities 
of Copenhagen Market and other early varieties are now being 
gi’own. In the North the plantings are mainly of cither the Danish 
Ballhead or late Flat Dutch types, although the Danish type of cab- 
bage is now being grown very extensively for storage purposes. 

Cabbage production, both in the early-crop sections and in the 
North, is extremely subject to fluctuation in price and to market con- 
ditions. Cabbage being a part of the standard living of a large 
percentage of the people of industrial centers, is consumed in large 
quantities. However, this consumption is to a considerable degree in- 
fluenced by . labor conditions and the resultant purchasing power of 
the labor classes. Overproduction of cabbage recurs at frequent 
intervals, depending upon acreage and yields. Thus far no possible 
means have been found for predetermining the market requirements 
for cabbage and the growers who plant a uniform acreage from year 
to year and grow cabbage in rotation with other crops are as a rule 
mafa n g a fair profit when the results of three to five years are aver- 
aged. Cabbage growing, especially the late crop in the North fits 
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into several farm rotations, especially where dairying or some other 
line of livestock fai'ining is practiced. The sale of cabbage, however, 
on a large scale is handled on a tonnage basis. Cabbage growing on 
a small scale as, for example, in the general market garden, can be 
handled on the retail or small-quantity basis, using the pound as the 
unit of measurement. Cabbage is one of the most universally grown 
of the home-garden crops. By successive early, medium, and late 
plantings, a supply of fresh cabbage may be had for the table prac- 
tically throughout the year, especially where suitable storage facili- 
ties are available for taking care of the late crop (figs. 159 and 160). 

Nutrition investigations have shown that there is perhaps no other 
leaf vegetable that contains so high a percentage of mineral salts and 
vitamin content as cabbage, and when properly prepared it is one of 
the most wholesome foods. 



Fio. 160. — The interior of a cabbage-storage house in Michiran, showing method of 
storing heads on shelves, with surplus piled in center of driveway to be used for 
early marketing 


Kale 

The various forms of kale are extremely variable and have been 
under cultivation from the most remote periods. The chief charac- 
teristics of the kales are that the plants have an open habit of growth 
and do not head like cabbage nor do they produce an edible flower 
like the cauliflower and broccoli (fig. 161 ). Some are gro\m as orna- 
mental plants owing to their curling habit and the beautiful colors 
of their leaves. In the United States the kales are grown most 
extensively in the South and along the seacoasts where the late 
winter and early-spring climate is mild. In the Norfolk, Va., section 
a large acreage of kale is grown each year, the seed being sown 
in the fall on ridges, the plants thinned, and the crop marketed at 
almost any time during the winter. One advantage or the ordinary 
type of kale is that it does not have to be cut and used at any 
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specific time as does early cabbage, but may remain where grown 
and be cut and marketed whenever conditions warrant. Overgrown 
kale requires more trimming of the outer leaves than a younger 
product, and if allowed to remain too long before cutting it becomes 
somewhat tough and of inferior quality. 



Fio. 101. — Field of kalo showing? habit of Kfowth 


Brussels Sprouts 

Brussels sprouts are a form of cabbage, which instead of making 
a large single head, produces a number of buttons or small heads 
about an inch in diameter along its stem where the leaves are 
attached. By pulling away the lower leaves these heads are given 
room to develop and are highly esteemed for their delicate flavor 
and superior quality. Brussels sprouts were not being grown ex- 
tensivefy for the market until recently when a large industry devel- 
oped in the Delta region of Louisiana. At present brussels sprouts 
are packed and shipped in quart boxes like strawberries and are 
being offered 'for sale on our leading markets during the winter 
and early spring months. 

Cauliflower and Broccoli 

The differences between the highly improved varieties of broc- 
coli and the cauliflower are slight. However, in the unimproved 
forms the differences are considerable. The main difference, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that broccoli requires an entire year for its 
growth, whereas the cauliflower may be brought to maturity in 
from three to five months. The first notice of broccoli, according to 
Sturtevant, is quoted from Miller’s Dictionary, edition of 1724, in 
which he says: “ It was a stranger in England until within these five 
years and was called ‘ sprout colli-flower ’ or Italian asparagus.” 
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In 1806 M’Mahon mentions the Roman or purple, the neapolitan or 
white, the green, and the black. In 1821 Thorburn names three 
varieties and in 1828 in his seed list he mentions four. Cauliflower 
is placed under the same botanical name as broccoli, to which as 
already noted, it is similar except in its period of growth. 

Early writers on the growing of cauliflower all stress the irn- 
poi-tanco of properly protecting the plants, as they are more tender 
than those of cabbage or even of broccoli. In France and in the 
early days of gardening in the United States belljars or glasses 
or some similar protection were recommended for the rearing of 
early cauliflower plants. 

Cauliflower prociuction in the United States, especially in the 
eastern sections and in California, has reached a point where it is 
considered as one of the important vegetable industries. Manj^ 
persons prefer cauliflower to other forms of the cabbage group, 
and though it does not contain the mineral salts in the same pro- 
portion as does cabbage, it is considered to be a more refined dish 
and large quantities of it are consumed. The main difference be- 
tween ca'uliflower and broccoli as compared with cabbage and kale 
is that in the case of the cauliflower and broccoli it is the fresh in- 
florescence or flower that is eaten, whereas in the case of the cabbage 
and kale the leaf growth is the part used. 

There are a number of crops belonging to the cabbage group 
which from a commercial standpoint are of a secondary nature, 
but are grown and used in considerable quantities. Among these 
should be mentioned the form of loose heading cabbage known os 
collards grown so extensively during the fall and winter months 
throughout the Southern States. In fact, no southern garden is 
considered complete without its bed of collards. The special fea- 
ture about collards is that during the winter, after the plants have 
been subjected to considerable cool weather, they form a loose head 
or cluster of blanched, tender leaves whicn are cooked and eaten 
the same as cabbage and are of excellent flavor. Another method 
of using collards is to sow the seed rather thickly in rows about 
1 foot apart, then cut the young plants for use as greens when 
they are about 6 or 8 inches in hei^t. Various forms of rape are 
also used in the same manner. 

Another crop which is extensively grown for home use in the 
Southern States is that known as kohl-rabi. This is a dwarf-grow- 
ing plant, the stem of which expands at the surface of the soil 
resembling a turnip. It is not mown where this type of cabbage 
developed, but it is largely used in the same manner as turnips and 
is especially adapted to growing in the home garden, although it is 
frequently found on our markets. 

Mustard 

Two or three forms of mustard are used as greens in the Unit^ 
States including the wild or field mustard. However, the white 
mustard which appears to have been originally brought from central 
Asia is most commonly cultivated. The improved white mustard 
is mentioned in connection with American gardening in history as 
early as 1806. The young leaves cut close to the ground before the* 
second series of rough leaves appear are sometimes used as a salad 
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or as an ingredient of salads to lend a pungent flavor. The older 
tender leaves of mustard, however, are the part most extensively 
used, these being boiled and served as greens. 

Water Cress 

Water cress and a number of land cresses telong to the same 
family of plants as do cabbage, kale, and broccoli, but are more like 
the mustard in quality and use. The list of cremes include the so- 
called bitter cress, pepper root of which the crisp root stalks are 
eaten and taste like water cress, scurvy grass which Captain Cook 
mentions having found about the Strait of Magellan, lamb’s cress 
which thrives in temperate and subtropical regions and many others. 
Cuckoo flower, lady’s smock, mayflower, or meadow cress has a 
piquant savor and is used as water cress. Most of the cresses nained 
are found growing wild and are gathered during the early spring 
and used as greens. 

The commercial growing of water cress is becoming quite an 
important industry in sections of the country where limestone 
springs abound. As for example, in the Ozark region of Arkansas 
and southwestern Missouri, streams of water which are fed from 
springs flowing out of the limestone are literally choked with the 
growing water cress. Water cress is highly esteemed as an ingredi- 
ent of salads to which like the mustard it gives a slight pungent 
flavor. In sections where the cress grows naturally the beds of the 
streams are frequently broadened into shallow ponds from which 
the cress is cut at regular intervals, packed in barrels or baskets with 
a block of ice, and sent to the market. One of the special require- 
ments of water cress is that it have an abundance of lime and in a 
few cases CTeenliouse men have made a fair success of growing cress 
on beds of soil which have been heavily limed and prepared with 
facilities for frequent watering. The bulk of the cress reaching our 
markets, however, is grown in the regions having natural springs 
flowing out of the limestone rock. 

Lettuce 

lettuce is mentioned among the earliest cultivated vegetables of 
Old World origin. Doctor Sturtevant in his Notes on Edible Plants 
found references to its use by the Persian kings about 550 B. C., 
and its medicinal properties were noted by Hippocrates about 430 
B. C. ; praised by Aristotle in 356 B. C., and was mentioned again 
by Galem in 164 A. D., who gave the idea of its being in very general 
use at that time. Among the Bomans, lettuce was very popular and 
Columella in 42 A. D. described 4 distinct sorts. In 79 A. D., Pliny 
enumerates 8 or 9 sorts and Palladius, in 210 A. D., implies varieties 
and mentions the process of blanching. In China its culture can be 
traced to the fiiftn century, and about the year 1340, Chaucer in 
England used the word “lettuce” in his prologue where he savs: 
“ Well loved he garlic, onions and lettuce.” 

Historical writings contain numerous references to the cultivation 
of lettuce during the early settlement peiiod of the I 
. and in 1806 M’Mahon mentions 16 soi ts for American 
1828, Thorbum’s seed catalogue offered 13 kinds In 


Jnited States, 
gardens. In 
the report of 
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the New York Agricultural Station for 1885, 87 varieties were de- 
scribed with 585 names of synonyms, and the number of both varie- 
ties and synonyms is much greater at present. The abundance of 
literary and historical references to the cultivation of lettuce proves 
conclusively that it was not only of ancient culture, but that it was 
considered of importance and plentifully grown by all peoples 
throughout the period covered by modern history. It is not clefi- 
nitely known when the heading sorts first came into popularity, 
but according to Doctor Sturtevant, figures given in the sixteenth 
century indicate that the heading type of lettuce was even then well 
known. 

From the earliest colonization period, lettuce has been grown in 
home gardens in America, but only within the last 25 or JiO years 
has it become a major commer(*ial vegetable crop. According to fig- 



Fio. 102. — racking head lettuce on a truck farm in northern New Jersey 


ures compiled by the Biu’eau of A<;ricultiiral Economics, the' commer- 
cial lettuce acreage in the United States was 31,460 in 1921, and in- 
creased to 63,060 acres in 1924, and to approximately 86,400 acres in 
1925. The production increased from 9,000,000 crates in 1921 to 
13,653,000 in 1924. The total farm value of the commercial crop for 
1924 is given at $18,671,000, and estimates for 1925 place the value at 
$24,767,000. This estimate does not include the small lots wjiich 
were marketed locally or consumed on farms and which add mate- 
rially to the total value of the crop. 

I.ettuce is one of the most intensive of the 20 major commercial 
vegetable crops in the United States (figs. 162 and 163). Its cultiva- 
tion riKiuires considerable hand labor and though the yields and 
returns are often relatively high, lettuce growing is subject to many 
limitations, making the industry one of the most uncertain in ■ vege- 
table production. Perhaps no other crop requires such definite cii- 
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niatic and soil conditions as lettuce, and for tliis reason, the larpe 
coniinercial production has developed in certain localities such as tiie 
Imperial Valley in California, the high altitudes of Colorado, and 
the lake region and coastal country of the Eastern States where 
suitable soil and climatic conditions are found for the production of 
the crop at various seasons of the year. I-.ettiice is one of the few 
vegetables which lends itself to production during the spring and 
the fall in the intermediate section, in the northern and high altitude 
sections during the summer, and in the southern and low altitude re- 
gions during the winter. I^ettiice is essenially a short-season crop, 
but its requirements during that period are extremely exacting, con- 
sisting mainly of suitable temperature and moisture conditions. 

Any rich, well-drained soil which is reasonably free from acidity 



Fio. 163. — Iiettuce growinjf in cloth-covered frames in Nortli C!ur<)litia. l^arce 
areas are frequently covered with cloth in this manner for the f^rowing of winter 
lettuce 


will grow good lettuce, provided moisture and temperature con- 
ditions are suitable. Commercial lettuce production is located, how- 
ever, mainly upon the sandy loam soils of the West, the South, and 
the east coast, also on the alkaline muck areas of the Great Lakes’ 
region. During recent years, the outdoor production of lettuce for 
the markets has been supplemented by the growing of thousands of 
tons of greenhouse- lettuce. Recently, the tendency on the part of 
the consumer has been to use the hard-headed western types of let- 
tuce and the cowers of the loose-leaf sorts of the Grand Rapids 
type and the fess solidly headed eastern sorts generally have found 
some difficulty in marketii^ their product in competition with that 
of the western growers. Florida has been an important factor in 
the production of winter head lettuce, growing mainly the Big 
Boston type which finds ready sale on the markets of the East. “ 
Lettuce is extremely rich in certain of the essential vitamins and 
mineral salts, and, therefore, has come to be considered an essential 
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part of the diet throughout the year. Formerly, lettuce was prized 
in the spring, but its period of use has been extended to every month 
in the year, making it one of the most important of our commercial 
vegetable crops. 

Spinach 

Spinach, popularly known as ‘‘ the broom of the stomach,” is one 
of the oldest known cultivated vegetables. Doctor Sturtevant found 
it mentioned in a Chinese work of the seventh or eighth century. 
It was known as ‘‘ a prince of vegetables ” in Spain in the twelfth 
century. It occurs in 1351 in a list of vegetables used by monks 
on fast days. In England the name ‘‘spynoches” occurs in a cook 
book of 1390 compiled for the use of the Court of King Kichard the 
Second. There is no early record of its introduction into America. 
M’Mahon, in his book published in 1806, mentions the prickly seeded 
spinach as being the hardiest kind to be sown early, followed by 
the smooth seeded, round-leaf kind for later sowing. 

Spinach is included in the list of the 20 major vegetable crops of 
the United States. According to figures compiled by the Division 
of Crop Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the commer- 
cial acreage of spinach in the country during 1924 was 24,590, the 
total production being 10,298,000 bushels, valued at $6,437,000. The 
acreage is estimated at 30,250 for 1925, with a yield of 11,248,000 
bushels, valued at $6,802,000. The above figures do not include 
9,750 acres in 1924 for canning, grown mainly in California and 
Maryland, with an estimated yield of 46^00 tons, and 11,190 acres 
grown in 1925 with a yield of about 33,100 tons. The total 1925 
crop for all purposes is estimated at 41,440 acres with a farm value 
of ^,483,000. 

Spinach is adapted to almost univei*sal cultivation throughout 
the greater part of the United States and is one of the crops which 
especially lends itself to winter culture in the South, reaching its 
greatest impoHance as a truck crop in parts of southern Texas, and 
along the south Atlantic seaboard, particularly in the vicinity of 
Norfolk, Va. Marked progress has oeen made during the last few 
years in the development of strains of Savoy spinach which are 
especially resistant to diseases. One of these is the result of work 
done by the Virginia Truck Experiment Station at Norfolk to meet 
a demand on the part of the Virginia growers who were suffering 
serious losses on their fall-sown spmach from a disease known as 
“ yellows.” The development of this strain of spinach has been so 
successful that it is now being used for fall planting wherever any 
difficulty is experienced with this disease. Spinach has become 
very popular as a food during recent years, owing largely to in- 
vestigations made by nutrition specialists, the results of which have 
brought out the value of spinach in the diet 

In southern Texas the crop is packed primarily in busliel baskets 
and shipped to the northern markets by rail. The crop grown 
around Norfolk, is moved for the most part in ventilated barrek 
with canvas or burlap covers. Spinach harvesting in this section is 
carried on at any time during the winter when weather permits and 
the market and the price justifies, and is completed in the spring be- 
fore extremely hot weather. Following the Norfolk district the sup- 
ply of spinach is obtained from points on the eastern shore of Mary- 
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land and up the coast through New Jersey (fig. 164) , Connecticut, and 
eastern Massachusetts. Before the summer crop has all been, har- 
vested in the northern sections,* late summer and fall plantings are 
being made in the South, thus affording an almost continuous supply 
throughout the year. 



Fig. — Typical field of spinacli growing on peat soil in the Great Lakcn region 


Celery 

Celery > lilie lettuce, though of Old World origin has now become 
one of tne important specialized vegetable crops of the tJnited States. 
Like lettuce its large-scale production has become localized in sec- 
tions where a suitable combination of soil and climate, together with 
adequate transportation facilities, are found (fig. 1C5). This is par- 
ticularly true of the Imperial VallOT of California, of the peat -soil 
areas or the Great Lakes region (fig. 166) and of the sandy-loam 
and clay-loam soils of the Northeastern States. Another important 
celery-producing section has developed on the peat soils of Florida. 
The seasonal production of celery has also become more or less 
definitely divided, the Great Lakes and northeastern section produc- 
ing the summer, fall, and the early winter storage crop, California 
following during the winter months, with Florida supplying the 
markets during the late winter and early spring. The early or 
summer crop of the northeastern section is marketed from the latter 
part of June through July and August. The fall crop is marketed 
from the fields during September, October, and until about the 
middle of Nevember (fig. 167). Following this the markets are 
supplied from this region, the celery being stored either in field 
trenches or in houses. In a few cases cold storage is employed for 
holding celery for winter market. The bulk of the crop grown in 
the northeastern States, however, is marketed either direct from 
the fields where it is grown or from field-storage trenches (fig. 168) 
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Fm. 165. — Map ahowiiiK distribution of the celery industry in the United States. 
Each dot represents 50 acres 


California and Florida crops are marketed direct from the fields 
by means of refrigerator transportation. Under the present disti*i- 
bution the market for celery is supplied practically throughout the 
year. 

Celery is one of the most intensive of the vegetable crops from 
the standpoint of gross acre income. The costs of production are 
relatively high but on the other hand the returns are such as to make 
celery one oi the most profitable of the vegetable crops. It is not 
uncommon for growers of early celery to produce 48,000 to 52,000 



Fio. 166 .— A typical held of celery grown on the peat lands of the ureai i^aes icgiun 
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plants on an acre or a little over 4,000 dozen, selling all the way 
from 50 cents to $1 per dozen. A gross income of $3,000 an acre, 
while far above the average for the country, is frequently obtained. 
The production of celery, however, presents a number of economic 
problems making it a highly specialized crop which requires special 
equipment and treatment. Labor costs are high and the control of 
diseases, and in Florida the control of insects, present serious prob- 
lems. Owing to the great quantities of celery that can be produced 
on a relatively small area the total acreage for the United States 
is not large as compared with some other vegetable crops. Accord- 
ing to statistics prepared by the Division of Crop Estimates the 
acreage for 1925 was 22,000. The production is given as 6,757,000 



Fiu. 167 — Packing celery for the market in the field 


crates valued at $12,491,0<)(). California leads with nearly 6,00(1 
acres, New York is second with slightly less than 5,000 acres, Florida 
a little over 4,000 acres, Michigan a little less tlian 4,000 acres 
and New Jersey about 1,500 acres. Other States producing celery 
in commercial quantities in their order are Colorado, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Oregon. In farm value the Florida crop stands high- 
est, being approximately $5,000,000. 

Dandelion 

Improved forms of the wild dandelion are frequently grown for 
salad purposes, the seed being sown in the late summer and the 
plants carried over winter either in beds or in the open ground 
with slight protection, 'fhe tops are sold as greens early in the 
spring, either blanched by covering with straw or in the natural 
green form. Dandelion greens are highly prized by many people 
but no very large industry in the production of dandelion has been 
developed. The present production is mainly in the vicinity of the 
large eastern cities, the product being sold on the local market 
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Chicory and Endive 

Chicory, sometimes called witloof, is grown as a greens or salad 
crop in a small way throughout the United States, especially in 
home gardens. This plant produces a root similar to salsify, these 
roots being stored in a cellar under moderate temperature during the 
winter and the succulent leaf stems forced under a blanket of straw 
or some similar covering material. The root is also used as a 
mixture with coffee. 

Endive^ sometimes called escarole, was brought into use during 
the colonization period. It was used at a very early period by the 
Egyptians and Greeks and reference to it frequently appears in 
history. As grown in the United States, it is not among the crop'^ 



Fio. 168. — Ilaulinsr celpry from tho field for the market 


of major commercial importance, and its production is confined 
mainly to market gardens and for home use. Small shipments of 
this excellent salad crop ai'e made. 

Sorrel 

Sorrel or sour dock is a native of Europe or northern Asia. Ac- 
cording to Sturtevant, it is cultivated in the gardens of Great Britain 
and used the same as spinach or in salads. In the time of Henry the 
Eighth it was held in great repute. The common sorrel, says Mc- 
Intosh, ‘‘ has been cultivated from time immemorial as a spinach and 
salad plant.” In the United States to-daj sorrel finds its principal 
cultivation near« and use in, the larger cities of the East. 

Chinese Cabbage 

Pe tsai or Chinese cabbage is grown in manv localities, especially 
near the large eastern markets. The demand for Chinese cabbage is 
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limited and a comparatively small acreage is required to supply the 
markets. Pe tsai can be used in a number of ways but is usually 
cooked and creamed in much the same way as is employed for cauli- 
flower. 

A number of additional crops are used for greens and salads, in 
fact, almost any tender succulent growth can be used for this pur- 
pose. Amonu: the recent introductions of the salad crop is the udo, 
a Japanese perennial plant, which has been mentioned under per- 
ennial crops, but which requires special cultural methods in this 
country. Among our native plants the young, tender shoots of the 
common pokeweed are frequently used as greens in the early spring- 
time. Although the berries and possibly the mature leaves of the 
pokeweed are poisonous, the young and tender shoots, as they come 
through the ground in the spring, are palatable and make an ex- 
cellent spring greens, being prepared in the same manner as as- 
paragus. 

Leguminous Vegetables 
Beans 

Historically, beans, peas, and other members of the pulse familj^ 
are among our oldest cultivated food plants. Early writers of 
various nationalities make frequent mention of beans arid related 
crops, and this group of plants has exercised a profound effect on 
the history of the world. Proof of the antiquity and importance 
of this group of plants is found in the fact that earliest records 
seem to prove that the broad beans {Vida faha)^ this being the 
bean of history, is apparently native to Asia, while the so-called 
kidney bean {Phaeeolus vulgaris) is of New World origin, having 
been found in America by the earliest explorers. Closely related 
botanically, it would seem reasonable to conclude that both groups 
must trace back to a common ancestry, and that their world-wide 
dissemination is the result of influences about which we have little 
information. 

Two types of beans, the kidney, including field and garden varie- 
ties, and the Limas, are of great importance to New World horti- 
culture. The broad beans are grown only in cooler sections of tlie 
country, chiefly Canada, while the soy bean {Glycine Msj^a) and 
the cowpea {Vigna sinends) are of great importance, and though 
not, strictly speaking, horticultural crops, they are largely used as 
food and in truck-crop rotations. In fact, it would be difficult to 
maintain soil fertility for vegetable production without the aid of 
these jjlants. They are nitrogen gatherers and add large quantities 
of organic matter to the soil, making it i)ossible to make the best 
use of ecmwirriaL fertilizer. * The velvet bean {Mucaaui is 

another important member of this group of plants, thriving only 
in the warmer sections, where it is extensively used as a forage and 
green-manuring crop. 

Various classifications are used for purely horticultural species of 
beans, but from an economic standpoint tliey can be divided into 
kidney beans green and dry, and Lima beans green and dry. This 
does not of course include other types mentioned in preceding para- 
graphs, whose comparative economic importance is much less than 
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these. Large quantities of kidney beans are used as green snap beans 
for market and canning, while the consumption of dry beans for 
canning with pork ana otherwise, in soups, and for storage and 
later use after soaking is enormous. 

Climatic requirements of beans . — No group of plants presents 
wider variations in climatic, particularly temperature reouirements, 
than is found among different types of beans. The broaa bean will 
thrive only under cool conditions, whereas velvet beans are adapted 
to growing in regions of high temperatures, but need generoifs sup- 
plies of moisture. Of the types of greatest horticultural importance 
we find wide differences in climatic requirements. The Limas are at 
home only where moderately high temperatures prevail. The kidney 
beans are less sensitive to cooler conditions but at the* same time groAv 
luxuriantly in southern sections, especially those varieties produced 



Fig. 1H9. — Map showing distribution of the dry-bean Industry in the United States 

in 191!> 


as green snap beans. The tepary bean {PJiaseolvs dcutifolhis) thrives 
under severe temperatui’e and moistuiy conditions such as are found 
in the Southwest. Beans are grown on a wide variety of soil types, 
the sandy loams of the Gulf coast and Atlantic seaboard regions 
producing large quantities of green beans. The heavier soils of the 
North and West are adapted for the growing of both dry and green 
beans. Dry beans can be produced in the South, but insects and 
diseases limit commercial production. 

The map. Figure 169, shows the distribution of the dry-bean indus- 
try, including Limas and others. The companion map. Figure 170, 
shows the distribution of the snap-bean industry. This industry is 
divided into two distinct parts — ^the growing of beans for marKet, 
and their production for canning. The latter phase of this subject 
is discussed under canning crops. 

Dry deans.— Twenty years ago dry beans were our second vege- 
table crop, being outranked only by potatoes. Since that time sweet 
potatoes have t^en second place. Beans, however, are firmly estab- 
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lished in th© est©em of the public, and sure to continue to occupy an 
important place in our food requirements. The 1919 census showed 
that the acreage devoted to dry beans that year was 1,161,682, with 
a production of 14,079,093 bushels, valued at $61,795,225. According 
to the data gathered and compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the dry-bean acreage of all types in the United States 
for the years 1924 and 1925 was 1,545,000 and 1,579,000, with crops 
amounting to 14,856,000 and 19,100,000 bushels, respectively. The 
farm value of the crop on December 1 was $55,239,000 and $62,388,000 
for the two years. Moreover, production figures gathered by the 
bureau for the years 1922, 1923, 1024, and 1925, as shown in Table 8, 
indicate that there is a steady increase in bean production and con- 
sumption. 



170. — Map Hhowin); diatrilmtion of the snap bean KrowiiiK linlustry in tin* 
United States, Eneh dot represents 50 acres 

Table 8 . — Acreage, production, and value of dry beam in principal produoittg 
Staten, including deans for seed purposes, 1922-1025 

[In thousands, i. e., 000 omitted) 



Acreage 

Production 

Farm value, Dec. 1 price 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1026 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1026 

New York 

Michigan 

WisooDiin 

Montana 

Colorado 

New Mezioo 

Idaho.. 

California 

Total 

Acres 

100 

468 

8 

4 

81 

63 

26 

324 

Acres 

130 

668 

10 

23 

170 

60 

46 

200 

Acres 

140 

667 

10 

34 

290 

no 

60 

161 

Acres 

132 

614 

12 

40 

320 

114 

72 

240 

Bus. 

1,612 

4.809 

76 

62 

406 

108 

364 

6,346 

Bus. 

1,600 

6^632 

00 

264 

1,360 

346 

000 

4.604 

Bus. 
1,820 
6,848 
86 
406 
086 
560 
1,346 
2; 264 

Bus. 

1,426 

8,289 

132 

500 

2,240 

309 

1,684 

4,060 

Dolls. 

6,746 

17,553 

274 

179 

1,782 

891 

1,238 

20,048 

Dolls. 

6,591 

21,666 

360 

077 

6,032 

1,440 

3,664 

18,776 

DoUs. 

6,016 

18,421 

280 

1,346 

3,067 

2,090 

^6l0 

11,721 

Dolls, 

6,560 

24,463 

422 

1,626 

6.376 

1,317 

4,277 

10.728 

1.072 

1.314 

1.371 

1.644 

12,762 

16,966 

13,207 

18,660 

47,711 

68,306 

40,250 

1 

6a668 
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Good seed of a suitable variety, moisture in moderate amounts, 
soil of good texture, reasonably supplied with plant food, a well- 
prepared seed bed, carefid and ratner shallow planting in rows 
wide enough for horse cultivation, and thorough shallow cultivation, 
are some of the important factors in dry-bean growing. Harvesting 
is accomplished by using an implement which loosens the plants 
from the soil, two rows being harvested at a time and left in a 
windrow. In some sections beans are left in bunches or in wind- 
rows in the field until ready for threshing. In other regions they 
are stacked around poles until dry enough to thresh. The thresh- 
ing of the commercial crop is usually accomplished with custom 
machines which operate on the same principles as grain threshers. 

Practically all features of dry-bean growing are similar to other 
field crop operations. The plant does not require much hand labor 
as practically all operations can be performed with the aid of ma- 
chinery. The plant is leguminous in character, and when properW 
handled can be made a desirable member of the farm rotation. It 
is, moreover, well adapted to large areas, particularly in the North- 
west, where the choice of crops is limited. It presents no special 
storage problems except in the South, and the we^ht and bulk per 
acre are small, making it possible to grow it prontably in ^tions 
not having the best of transportation facilities. Consumption ca- 
pacity of our markets is the factor which must be given especial con- 
sideration in deciding dry-bean acreage. 

Green beams for market . — Information showing the total acreage 
and value of the snap-bean crop is not available. Thousands of 
market gardens around the towns and larger centers of population, 
devote considerable areas to growing snap beans, but much of this 
does not appear in census or other statistical data. Information 
showing the acreage and production of green beans for shipment has 
been gathered by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The data 
covering the years 1924 and 1925 as shown in Table 9, gives a com- 
prehensive idea of the distribution and relative importance of the 
green-bean industry. 

Table 9. — Acreage and production of snap heanSj 192^ and 1925 


[In thousands; i. e., 000 omitted] 



Acreage 

Production 


1024 

1025 

1024 

1925 

BABLT CROP 

Alabama 

Aerea 

1,000 

2,000 

Acres 

680 

Hampers 

52,000 

Hampers 

45,000 

California - 

2,000 

215,000 

450^000 

Florida 

10,780 

20,530 

1, 484,000 

1,663,000 

Georgia . .. 

1,850 

4.800 

2.800 
2; 630 
4,400 
3,080 

1,260 

104,000 

«6.000 

T^ulidAna 

7,000 

2,120 

422,000 

525,000 


157.000 

316.000 

142,000 

Nrnrtli rTfuv>linA _ 

3,200 

3201000 


3,540 

364,000 

304,000 


4,730 

3,720 

361,000 

364,000 

Vlltfiniai Eastem Shore — 

3,720 

480,000 

424,000 

lATI CROP 

TlHwnlii 

600 

550 

48,000 

37,000 


2,550 

2,750 

178,000 

.275^000 

MawIamav __ 

8»400 

10,000 

1,002,000 

1.15QIUOO 


2,260 

1,400 

264»000 

147,000 
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Methods followed in producing this crop follow established cul- 
tural practices for similar plants. Considerable hand labor is re- 
quired for the picking, making it more suitable for growing in 
limited acreages than in large fields. It is a short-season crop, 
requiring only a few weeks from seed time to harvest, and gives 
quick returns. 

Peas 

A very large proportion of the peas grown in the United States 
are sold fresh or canned. Seed, and use as split peas, or otherwise, 
in soups, constitute the. other principal purposes for which dry 
peas are grown. The canning of peas is a great industry and will 
be discussed elsewhere. 



Fig. 171. — Map showing distribution of production of green peas grown for the 

market In 1919 


Fresh peas for market areta deservedly popular table vegetable. 
They are grown in most home gardens throughout the United States, 
and thrive only at seasons when the temperature is cool to mild. 
Heat and excessive humidity are distinctly harmful to peas. It is 
not surprising that a large pea-producing industry has developed 
in sections where climatic conditions are favorable. In 1925, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
about 25,000 acres were devoted to the growing of green peas for 
market, the production amounting to about 1,750,000 hampers. 
North Carolina, California, Mississippi, Florida, New York, Virgi- 
nia, South Carolina, and other States are important contributors 
to the supply of early peas (fig. 171). 

Garden peas are more discriminating in their cultural require- 
ments than beans, but given suitable weather and soil conditions 
can be grown without special difficulty. The hand picking of peas 
for market is a task of considerable magnitude. Peas nave the 
advantage of being a short-season crop which gives quick returns 
and land devoted to peas during early spring may be used for later 
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crops of other vegetables, making it possible to obtain larger acre- 
age returns for the season. 

Peanuts 

Peanuts were found in ancient mummy graves in Peru by E. G. 
Squier exploring in 1877, al^ by W. E. Safford in 1887. This 
would seem to prove conclusively that the peanut is a native of 
the New World. According to tradition, peanuts were introduced 
into Virginia during the early days of colonization presumably 
by the slave traders as food for the slaves. Jefferson spoke of 
its culture in Virginia in 1781, and it is mentioned as a garden 
plant by M’Mahon in his book published in 180G. The culture of 
peanuts in Virginia apparently started in the region around James- 
town where the crop thrived from the start because of what is now 
known to be almost ideal soil and climatic conditions for their devel- 
opment. During the early days peanuts were grown largely in gar- 
dens and in small patches and a few were roasted and sold on the 
street in the towns of Virginia and later in New York and other 
eastern cities. 

It was not, however, until about the time of the Civil War that 
peanuts became of any considerable importance as a commercial 
crop. Necessity for some crop that would yield a cash return caused 
the farmers of Virginia and North Carolina to plant peanuts as a 
regular farm crop immediately following the Civil War. Thomas 
Howland of Norfolk, who is referred to as the father of the peanut 
industry in America is acceditcd with the establishment of the iirst 
regular peanut business. Norfolk was a small place in those days 
and the farmers of the vicinity brought their crops of peanuts to 
this market by boat. According to an article written by P. D. 
Gwaltney of Smithfield, Va., published in the Smithfield Sentinel 
of May 6, 1898, the first peanut market was established at Mill 
Swamp, Va., by Lemuel Womble who “traded in” the small quan- 
tities offered by the farmers in the neighborhood and made his first 
shipment consisting of a few bushels ti) Norfolk by the Thomas A 
Adams packet. This was before the Civil War and there was a con- 
tinued increase in acreage in that community, some crops reaching 
400 or 500 bushels and a few large farmers in Southampton County 
raised nearly 1,000 bushels each, but these were exceptionally large 
crops. The price of peanuts in those days was about 75 cents per 
measured bushel. They were not weighed nor were they carefully 
assorted when picked ironi the vines. After the war, an impetus 
was given the peanut business and in a few years it was the princi- 
pal money crop of Isle of Wight, Surrey, Sussex, Southhampton 
and adjacent counties, also in parts of North Carolina. The popu- 
larity of the peanut spread following the Civil War owing primarily 
to the development of the sale of fresh roasted peanuts. 

The peanut crop of the United States occupies about 1^000,000 
acres each year, the annual production amounting to approximately 
750,000,000 pounds. The farm value of peanuts is pemaps not far 
from 5 cents per pound from year to year, but aside from its actual 
cash value, it nas many advantages which commend it to the careful 
consideration of the southern farmer. 

In common with other popular food crops, the rise of the paaniit . 
in the esteem of the pubhc nas been due to its outstanding warac- 
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teristics. Being a leguminous crop closely related to beans and peas, 
it possesses the high food value of other members of this family and 
has qualities whicn make it possible to use it in ma^ ways not com- 
mon to other members of this group of plants, {'formerly, it was 
used almost entirely for eating from the shell but in time it came 
to be used for the making of candy, cakes, and other similar prod- 
ucts. Within the past few decades other uses for peanuts have rap- 
idly developed and at the present time large quantities are em- 
ployed for the making of peanut butter, peanut oil, and as salte<l 

g oods. The meal resulting from the manufacture of peanut oil has 
een found to be a most excellent source of protein as an ingredient 
of dairy and poultry feeds. Peanut hay is a valuable feeding ma- 
tenal and when properly cared for adds materially to the farm 
return. 



DietribwHon of the peanut industry , — In common with the sweet 
potato the peanut is especially adapted to the South, as it requires 
a long growing season and light textured soils, both of which are 
found in the ^uthern States. As a matter of fact the peanut- 
growing industry in this country can be increased many times in 
the South before difficulty will be experienced in finding climatic 
and soil conditions suitable for the crop. The future growth of the 

S sanut industry in the United States depends upon economic con- 
tions and not upon our ability to grow the crop. The map, Figure 
172, shows the sections where the peanut industry has reached its 
l^atest development. Although the industry is especially intensive 
m some regions such as eastern Virginia, North Carolina, and south- 
ern Georgia, it is well distributed over most of the Southern States. 

The peanut is suited to established or desirable cropping plans for 
most oi the region in which it is adapted. Although a leguminous 
cropj it can not be looked upon as a soil improver, when the roots 
bearing the nodules containing the nitrogen gathered from the air are 
removM from the soil in harvesting. Certain types of harvesters 
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sever the plant between the pods and the roots, thereby leavii^ most 
of these valuable parts in tne soil. When such harvesting is prac- 
ticed the plant does not exhaust the soil to the same degree as when 
the entire plant is removed, but the peanut should be treated as any 
other farm crop which removes large quantities of highly concen- 
trated plant rood from the soil, and means taken to restore 
this material to the soil. Good cropping plans, including the peanut, 
may readily be worked out and followed. Work carried on at the Pee 
Dee Experiment Station, at Florence, S. C., over a period of years 
shows that it is possible to grow peanuts, sweet potatoes, and a forage 
or hay crop in rotation with constantly increasing yields of these 
products and an apparent increase in soil fertility. Such rotation 
gives carbohydrates, proteins, fats, and forage for a balanced live- 
stock ration. Rotations of a similar character can be planned for the 
entire area to which peanuts are adapted. 

Other and equally potent reasons exist for the wide distribution 
of the peanut. It is an excellent addition to the group of southern 
crops which have made diversification possible. A few acres of 
peanuts on a farm is a splendid insurance against total loss of farm 
income. It ranks high in food value, a pound of shelled peanuts 
containing as much energy as a pound of meat. From the point of 
view of animal nutrition, it has many things in its favor, proof of 
this being found in the fact that there is a strong and OTOwing 
demand for peanut products for use in the preparation of highly 
concentrated dairy and poultry feeds. 

— Light soils are best, a sandy loam being ideal. Heavy, 
dark-colored soils discolor the pods and interfere with the penetra- 
tion of the pegs ” into the ground. Millions of acres oi almost 
ideal land for peanuts are to be found throughout the South. It 
must be well drained, moderately fertile, and reasonably free from 
trash which would interfere with the planting and cultivation of the 
crop. Peanuts are usually planted on land which has been devoted 
to some crop which has left little trash, and it is very necessary that 
the land be reasonably free from weeds, especially crab grass. 

Fertilizers . — ^With proper attention to crop rotation only moderate 
applications of commercial fertilizer are necepary to obtain good 
crops of peanuts. In many cases fertilizer residues from preceding 
plantings of potatoes or other heavily fertilized crops may be suffi- 
cient for the peanuts. The important point in the whole matter is 
that peanuts can be produced without expensive applications of plant 
food. They are perfectly at home on soils with moderate fertiliza- 
tion, which have been maintained in a reasonable degree of produc- 
tiveness through the practice of farming systems within the reach of 
any operator, and which include the intelligent combination of crop 
rotation and commercial fertilizers. 

Peanut seed. — ^High-grade seed is just as important with the 
peanut as with corn, wheat, or any other farm crop. Poor seed is 
usually responsible tor failure to obtain good stands with resulting 
decrease in yield. The cereal ctops of the country have been in- 
creased many millions of bushels each season through the use of 
good seed, and the same opportunity exists with the peanut. As is 
tiie case with many other crops, the individual grower of pei^nuts 
has it in his power to build up good strains of peanut seed which 
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may be constantly improved from year to year. The same results 
may be accomplished through cooperative efforts on the part oT a 
few neighbors, large associations or commercial growers of peanut 
seed who have the proper viewpoint and who are willing to give 
the matter the painstaking care and attention which the production 
of strictly high-grade peanut seed demands. Whatever the methods 
employee!, good peanut seed should always be used. The difference 
between a good and a poor stand may be enough to make a hand- 
some return on the additional cost of the good seed. Moreover, 
high-quality peanuts which command the best prices can not be 
grown from scrub stock. If a crop which will return the highest 
price is to be expected, seed of high yielding qualities must be 
employed. Figure 173 shows a characteristic field of peantits giown 
from good seed. 



Fig. 173. — Field of pennuts plnntod from eolectod seed nnd a Kood Htaiid. 

Crop jjrown in rotation with t-orn 


Cultural care . — ^The planting, cultivation, and care of the peanut 
is somewhat different from standard practices ff)llowed with the 
cultivated field crops produced in the sections to which th^ peanut 
is adapted. However, no great amount of special equipment is 
needed, and this should not he a limiting factor in the growing 
of peanuts. Soil preparation presents no special problems, being 
the same as for other field crops. Care should always be taken to 
either use soil free from trash or at least to bury trash so demdy 
that it will be out of the reach of planting and tillage tools. The 
seed may be planted either shelled or unshelled. The use of 
shelled seed allows more careful selection of good plump peas, and 
when the seed is carefully handled usually gives a more uniform 
stand. Breaking of the thin skin covering the peas or other rough 
handling is sure to injure the germinating quality of the seed, lower 
its vitality, and result in poor stands with lowered yields. Large- 
podded sorts, such as the Virginias, may be easily shelled by hand, 
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with less chance of injury than is the case with machine-shelled seed. 
The small types such as the Spanish are more difficult to shell by 
liand, and it is practically necessary to use a machine. When me- 
chanical shelling is used, care must always be taken to avoid injuring 
the seed. In any case the seed must be carefully sorted by hand 
and all injured, moldy, immature, or undersized peas removed. 
Several years’ work at the Pee Dee Experiment Station at Florence, 
S. C., shows that peanut seed may be shelled as much as six months 
before planting time without injury to its vitality or reducing the 
crop. From this it is evident that peanut seed may be prepared for 
j^hinting during the winter months when most growers have the time 
to give the work close attention. 

Vses , — The peanut is now grown for two distinct purposes; (11 
as a market or money crop with j)eanut hay as a by-product, or (2) 
l^lanted either between rows of corn or as a special crop for forage. 
The crop grown with corn or other similar plantings is often har- 



Fio. 174 --Inexpensive imnVinent edented to tlie diprsrinp; of neaniila^ A, The 
cuived bar is so arransea that it will cut off the roots juat below the peaiiuth. 
n. Same implement in' otieiation 


vested by hogs. Hogs are also employed in most of the commercial 
peanut sections for utilizing peanuts left in the ground at harvest- 
ing time. A very important industry, the production of specially 
cured hams, has been built up as a result of this practice. Peanuts 
grown for lorage and harvested by hogs may be looked upon as an 
important soil-improving crop, as the land is thus supplied with 
organic matter and the nutriment contained in the peanuts and 
vines is nearly all returned to the soil. Peanuts grown for the 
market require special methods of harvesting and curing. Removal 
from the soil should be done with a type of implement which severs 
the roots just below the pods, leaving the nitrogen-bearing nodules 
in the soil. Harvesters built with a sharp knifelike cutter, so at- 
tached that it runs a few inches below the surface, accomplishes this 
in a satisfactory manner (fig. 174). Bv employing equipment of 
this character, most of the nitrogen gatnered by the plants is left 
in the soil for the use of later crops. 

Perhaps the most important factor in obtaining high-grade pea- 
nuts is the care given and the methods followed in handling tnem 
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whik in the field. Through long experience growers have found 
that bright, sweet, plump, clean peanuts can be obtained only by 
lifting the entire plant, with the exception of the lower roots, from 
the soil with the peanuts adhering, and stacking them around small 
poles to which two crosspieces have been nailed a few inches above 
the ground. Curing in windows may succeed now and then in sec- 
tions where there is little rainfall at harvesting time, but the farmer 
who follows this method is alwavs taking a great risk of losing his 
crop. In removing the plants from the soil care is taken to kee]> 
them straight as the pods are placed next the pole. This is done 
for the reason that it protects them from the weather, keeping the 
pods bright and clean and allowing them to cure slowly as the 
vines dry, giving a maximum proportion of plump peas. By stack- 
ing the peanuts a bright hay with the leaves practically all adhering 



Fio. 175. — Method of curing peanuts by stacking the vines around small poles 


is obtained, and good peanuts and hay can seldom be secured unless 
the stacking method is followed (fig. 175), The more general adop- 
tion of these methods throughout the entire peanut-growing sections 
of tlie country is recommended as a desirable practice wherever pea- 
nuts are grown for harvesting other than with livestock. 

Handling . — The development of machinery for the picking of the 
pods from the vines has done much to extend and increase the peanut- 
growing industrjr. Hand picking is slow and it is difficult to handle 
a large crop without^ the aid of mechanical pickers. Before the 
development of machinery for removing the pods from the vines 
peanut picking frequently lasted all winter. A satisfactory peanut- 
picking machine must remove the pods from the vines with a mini- 
mum amount of breakage of the pods, as broken pods and cracked 
and damaged peas lower the value of the product (fig. 176). The 
use of mechanical pickers is necessary in the production of the crop 
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in a large way. Peanuts are bagged, using sacks about 32 by 36 
inches, which hold approximately 4 bushels. 

The hay is a valuable by-product as it has a feeding value fully 
equal to clover or alfalfa. It often represents a considerable part 
oi the farmer’s profit, and should be carefully handled so as to con- 
serve its full value. If the peanuts are as dry as they should be 
when the picking is done, the hay may be baled which makes it 
more convenient to handle (fig. 177). 

Storage for peanuts must be dry, well ventilated, and of such 
nature that they can be protected from rats, mice, and other animals. 
Few growers have suitable storage for peanuts, and the crop is 
usually moved from the farm as soon as picked. However, the 
farmer would often find it advantageous to hold his crop on the 
farm. The disposition of the peanut crop by the grower is effected 



Fio. 170. — Type of picking machine naed for removing peanuts from the vines 


by direct sale to buyers, sale on commission, through growers co- 
operative associations, or otherwise. The marketing of the crop 
follows established methods discussed el^where. 

Few southern crops are capable of yielding a wider variety of 
product, aside from its familiar use for eating out of the shell. 

Peanut oil is used in large quantities for the making of mar- 
garines, soaps, and other manutacturing purposes, and as a salad 
oil. The crushing of peanuts is carried on in cottonseed-oil mills, 
using practically the same equipment as employed for cottonseed. 
Peanuts can be stored and kept until the cottonseed-crushing season 
is over and then handled, thereby greatly extending the length of 
the season over which the mill operates. Peanut oil sells in competi- 
tion with other food oils and the profitableness of crushing peanuts 
depends on the market price of peanuts and the price of ous, whose 
pnce affects that of peanut oil. Shelled peanuts contain from 40 to 
60 per cent of oil, the exact amount depending upon the variety, 
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their dryness, and maturity. A ton of unshclled peanuts yields fi*om 
500 to 700 pounds of oil, about the same quantity of meal, the re- 
mainder being shells. During the early days of peanut-oil manu- 
facture there was little demand for the meal, as its leeding value was 
not appreciated. This was due in a large measure to the general 
practice of crushing the peanuts in the shell which resulted in the 
production of a low-grade oil, and a meal which had low feeding 
value. Meal made from unshelled stock has only about 25 per cent 

E rotein, whereas that from shelled, graded, and cleaned stock may 
ave as much as 45 to 50 per cent protein. Moreover, oil made from 
high-grade shelled stock is far superior to that from unshelled 
goods. 

It is impossible to estimate the quantity of shelled peanuts used 
in the Ignited States annually for the manufacture of peanut butter. 
High-grade peanut butter is apj^etizing and has higli food value. 
Pound for pound it contains more protein than round steak, but 
costs less. Formerly looked upon as a delicacy for the use of 
invalids and for light luncheons, it has become a standard food, 
being used in large quantities by all classes. 

The quality of peanut butter can not be above that of the raw 
product, it being necessary to employ high-gi ade ])eanuts a}ul per- 



Fio. 177. — Peanut hay belnp baled as It comes from the p(‘!inut picking machine 


form every manufacturing operation with painstaking care (fiw. 
179). Most of the high-grade peanut butter is a blend of two or more 
vane^^ Spanish and Virginia types being employed. Roasting, 
blandlHig: or ti» removal of the thin inner skins, removal of the 
germs'or hearts, and hand picking are all essential to obtain a hi^h- 
grade product. Good peanut butter can be made only from stock 
which is suitable for serving on the luncheon or dinner table. Grind- 
ing is accompanied by the addition of a small quantity of salt and 
the product is sealed in suitable containers. ’ 
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Numerous confections are bein^^ made from peanuts, and the 
quantity of peanuts that are now shelled and used for manufacture 
far exceeds their use in the shell. Millions of pounds of peanuts 
are consumed on farms, and owing to their adaptation to a large 
part of the South, their suitability to a place in established cropping> 
systems^ their high food value, and the wide diversity of uses, the 
peanut is to be regarded as one of the most important of our southern 
crops. 



Fig. 178. — Interior of peanut-butter factory, showing method of hand picking the 
roasted peanuts before grinding into butter 


Special Crops Grown as Vegetables 
Sweet Corn 

Corn is a native of the Western Hemisphere and is of greater 
economic importance than any other crop of New World origin. 
Proof of its origin and antiquity is found in many places and comes 
from numerous sources, as, for example, in Peru, it is recorded that 
Squier found thick, short ears of maize, a iar of maize (apparently 
shelled), and other equally convincing eviaence in the burial places 
of the early peoples inhabiting that country. Tschudi describes two 
kinds of maize which were taken from tombs, apparently dating 
back to the dynasty of the Incas. It was held in such high esteem 
by these people that their palaces 'were decorated with the ears, 
stalks, ana other parts of the corn plant, wrought in gold and silver. 
In some cases entire fields of maize were represented. 

According to Sturtevant’s Notes on Edible Plants, the first men- 
tion of corn in North America seems to have been in the Icelandic 
fi1044®-~26 21 
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Sagas. At Hop, supposed by Professor Rafn,^® to be in the vicinity 
of Taunton River, Mass., li^arlsefne,'^*' in 1006, ‘‘found there upon 
the land self-sown fields of wheat where the ground was low, but 
vines where it rose somewhat.” Karlsefne is said to have sent two 
Scotch people to explore and when they returned “ they brought 
back a bunch of grapes and a new’ sowen ear of wheat.” 

Corn was brought back by Columbus when he visited Cuba in 
1492, and was described by him as “ a kind of p’ain called maize 
of which was made a very well-tasted flour.” In South America 
in 1498, maize was brought to Columbus off the coast of Venezuela. 
During De Soto’s invasion in 1540, maize was found everyw^here 
along his route from Florida, Alabama, and to the upper part of the 
MississijDpi. Throughout the early history of the discovery period, 
there are numerous references to the production of maize by the 
Indians. Corn was considered sacred by many of the South Ameri- 
can tribes “ the corn stalks with many ears or with double ears being 
considered as sacred things but not as deities.” The ears were sus- 
pended by branches of willow and w’cre worshipped, especially those 
the grains of which were of various colors. On the coast of Peru 
says De la Vega the sowing is done by ancient Peruvians “ by making 
holes with thick stakes into which they put the heads of fish to- 
gethei with two or three grains of maize.” This, says De la Vega, 
w as in vogue among the Indians in some parts of Mexico and it is 
described in part by Bancroft for the ancient Aztecs. 

The Navajo Indians have the tradition that ‘‘all the wise men 
being one day assembled, a turkey hen came flying from the direction 
of the morning star and shook fi'om her feathers an ear of blue corn 
into the midst of the company.” It is probable that the traditional 
blue corn of the Navajo Indians was one of the earliest forms of 
sweet corn cultivated oy the early settlers. Seedman’s catalogues 
of the present day include Black Mexican, a type of sweet corn that 
has been handed down from the earliest days.*^ 

“In 1620, Miles Standish,^^ exploring for the Pilgrims, found the 
fields in stubble, for it was November, and finally under a heap 
of sand a basket full of corn, some yellow and some red and others 
mixed with blue.” It is interesting to note that the Pilgrims em- 
ployed an Indian named Squanto to teach them how to grow corn 
by placing three fish, similar to herring, underneath each hill. It 
is significant that seedsmen still catalogue a variety of corn known 
as Squantum. It is also significant that this Indian, Squanto, was 
in reality the first agricultural agent employed in the New World, 
for he demonstrated to the colonists the proper methods of growing 
corn and other crops ordinarily cultivated by the Indians. It was 
not, however, until about the beginning of the nineteenth century 
t\at sweet or “sugar” corn came into prominence as such. 

Sweet corn is not referred to W Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia, 
1781 ; nor by M’Mahon, 1806. Thorburn, in 1817, does not mention 
it. However, in 1801, Bordley mentions the “ sweet corn having a 
white shriveled grain when ripe as yielding richer juice in the stalks 
than common com.” In 1832, sweet or sugar corn is mentioned 
among the garden vegetables by Bridgeman. It is probable that the 

“Sec footnote 28. 

“ See footnote 28. 

“New England Farmer, June 14» 1823. 
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first com that can be considered as a true sweet corn was brought to 
Plymouth by Lieut. Richard Ba^noll, who was with Cxeneral Sul- 
livan in his expedition against the Six Nations in 1779. This was 
called ‘‘ papoon ” corn, and was the first of the species seen in Plym- 
outh. It soon became more and more distributed and was exten- 
sively cultivated for culinary purposes. In 185L, Buist in his 
‘'Family Kitchen Garden” mentions two varieties. In 1866, Burr 
describes 12 varieties, and Thorburn, in 1881, listed 16 varieties. 

In 1854 Schneck, in his “Gardener’s Text Book,” mentions the 
Extra Early, the Eight-Rowed Sweet, and Stowell’s Sugar, “ which 
have been brought into notice within a few months.” In 1858 
Klippart, in the Report of the State Board of Agriculture of Ohio, 
mentions in addition the Mammoth Sugar, “the yellow, blue, and 
red sugars,” and says “these are all mere sports from the New 



England and are not desirable,” From it will be observed that the 
present-day varieties of sweet corn had their introduction mostly 
after 1850, and that the development of new varieties was rather 
rapid during the period between 1850 and 1880, at the end of which 
period approximately 30 varieties were liwSted. The development 
of special strains and varieties of sweet corn for specific purposes 
has gone on constantly since 3880, but a number of the varieties 
that were in general use at that time are still planted extensively. 
The recent popularity of yellow sweet corn of the Golden Bantam 
type has added a distinct chapter to the history of special types of 
sweet corn in America. 

The map, Figure 179, shows the distribution of acreage devoted 
to sweet corn for the market in 1919. 

American seedsmen catalogued sweet corn under 699 variety or 
synonymous nftmes in 1921, but it is safe to assume that by the law 
of averages as applied to seed-trade catalogues about 50 variety 
names will cover tne distinct varieties of sweet corn now grown in 
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America. Of these not more than 10 are of special importance and 
5 will include 75 or 80 per cent of the commercial production. 
Golden Bantam, Howling Mob, Whipple’s Yellow, Country Gentle- 
man, Early Evergreen, Late Evergreen, Mammoth White Cory, 
Early Minnesota, Crosby’s Early, and Mammoth Sugar constitute 
the list of most important varieties. Special strains of the leading 
varieties have been developed for certain markets and for canning, 
but it is significant that some of the older varieties are still highly 
prized by discriminating growers and consumers. Figure 180 shows 
the method of packing sweet corn in hampers for marketing which 
is emi^loyed in New Jersey. 



Fig. 180. — Sweet corn in New Jersey being packed In hampers for muikctiug 


Tomatoes 

- The tomato is a native of tropical America and according to 
Bancroft was eaten by the wild tribes of Mexico who called it to- 
mati. Humboldt says that it was called tomati and was sown among 
maize by the ancient Mexicans. The tomato is mentioned by Acosta 
in 1590 as among the products of Mexico. The European names 
“mala Peruviana” and “pomi del Peru” would indicate that it 
came to Europe from Peru. According to De C'andolle the tomato 
would appear to be of Peruvian origin. The tomato was introduced 
into Europe during the early days of American discovery and was 
given the French name of Pommes d’ Amours or “ love apple.” The 
date of its appearance in England is given as 1596, and Gerarde 
says in his second edition as quoted by Sturtevant “ that these ‘ love 
apples ’ are eaten abroad prepared and boiled with pepper, salt, and 
oil, and also as a sauce.” In 1656 Parkinson mentions the tomato 
as being cultivated in England for ornament and curiosity only, 
and Miller in 1752 says that they were much used in souns in hia 
time. Sturtevant states that “in 1812 they were an artickof fiSd 
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culture in Italy, especially in Sicily whence they were sent to Naples 
and Rome, being extensively used in Italian cookery.” Tomatoes 
are mentioned as growing in Virginia by Jefferson in 1781. In 
1802, they were introduced in Salem, Mass., by an Italian paintet,blit 
he found it difficult to persuade the people even to taste the fruit. 
T. S. Gold, secretary of the Connecticut Board of Agidculture, 
wrote: “We raised our first tomatoes about 1882 as a curiosity, 
made no use of them though we had heard that the French ate 
them. They were called ‘ love apples.’ ” Prior to about 1834 the 
tomato was almost wholly unknown in this country as an esculent 
vegetable and in the History of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, it is said that in 1844 this vegetable was then acquiring the 
popularity winch makes it so indispensable. 



Fig. 181. — Method of Krowiii^ eairly toiiiatoeN by pniiiiii}; and training to stakes 
practiced In various parts of the South 


It is a significant fact that the tomato, though of American 
origin, was not known to North America or was not cultivated by 
the North American Indians, and that it was used in European 
countries possibly a hundred years before it found use in America. 
There are abundant evidences that the tomato or “love apple,” as 
it was called, was considered poisonous by the majority of the 
American people prior to 1835. Elizabeth Clark, who was born in 
Trenton, N. J., in 1833, related during her lifetime how when as a 
child she gathered and ate the “love apples,” but when caught 
in the act was rushed to the doctor by her parents with the fear 
that she had been poisoned and would probably not survive. Shortly 
after 1840, however, the use of tomatoes became quite general. The 
editor of the Maine Farmer in 1835 states “ tomatoes are cultivated 
in gardens in Maine and are a useful article of diet and should be 
found on every man’s table.” 
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The real development of the tomato as it is found in the gardens 
of to-day did not begin actively until about 1870. A. W. Living- 
ston, of Ohio, brought out the variety known as Trophy, this being 
followed by such varieties a«*Acme, Beauty, and others of that 
period. The development of the canning industry about this time 
also tended to popularize the use of tomatoes ami created a demand 
for varieties to meet special requirements. 

During recent years the development of the early-tomato indurtrv 
of the South (fig. 181) and the tomato- forcing industry of the North 
has extended the season for fresh tomatoes to include practically 
the entire year. The first carloads of tomatoes of the winter season 
now come into the United States from points in western Mexico. 
These are followed by the early crop from southern Florida, and, as 
the season advances the shipping of fresh tomatoes mainly in the 
green or tinted st^e, progresses northward through Florida, south- 
ern Georgia, the Crystal Springs, Miss., section, eastern Texas, the 



Fig. 1S2. — Distribution of tho aeroago of tomatops vjrown for tho markpt In 1910 


Humboldt, Tenn., section, and thence northward until the early 
frost line is encountered. Hothouse tomatoes, which are now 
grown in large quantities in the Northern and Eastern States, fill 
in the gaps in southern production throughout the winter and 
spring season. Fresh tomatoes are shipped in car lots from more 
than 25 States, but the bulk of the early stock comes from 8 
States. The shipments of tomatoes in 1925 amounted to approxi- 
mately 27,898 cars. This, however, did not include the great quan- 
tity hauled to local markets by wagons and trucks. The map. Fig- 
ure 182, shows the distribution of the acreage of tomatoes grown for 
the market in 1919. 

Eggplant 

Eggplant is closeljr related to the tomato, but is of Old World 
origm. Sturtevant in his Notes on Edible Plants makes numer- 
ous references to its being grown in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, with one reference as far back as A. D. 595. The white 
and yellow sorts have long been grown for ornament, but it is the 
purple variety which is most commonly grown for the market. It 
is not known just when the eggplant was introduced into America^ 
but its introduction was evidently during the early days of settle- 
ment. Several varieties are now growm in American gardens, but the 
greater part of the commercial or market crop is of the dark purple 
Black Beauty type. Eggplant is grown on a considerable scale 
throughout the southern trucking regions for early spring market- 
ing, also very extensively in market gardens of the Northeast and 
warmer parts of the Central West. The eggplant requires plenty 
of heat and moisture and a highly fertilized soil with good cultiva- 
tion. In past years when plenty of manure could be procured, it 
was the custom of the Norfolk growers to apply 40 tons of manure 
to an acre where eggplant was to be grown. At present it is no 
uncommon practice with these growers to apply 2 tons of commercial 
fertilizer to the acre. The yield of eggplant is large under favorable 
conditions. 

Eggplant is grown for the market throughout the warmer parts 
of the country, but the carload shipments are confined to seven 
States, Florida, South Carolina, and the Norfolk section of Virginia 
furnishing the bulk of the shipments. 

Peppers 

Sweet peppers as grown in home gardens and for the markets are 
of American origin, the parent type of the present sorts having been 
cultivated by the natives of Barbados and in Peru, where the fruits 
were eaten green and before they assumed their red or ripe color. 
According to Sturtevant, peppers were eaten in large quantities by 
the ancient inhabitants of tropical America. Pepj^rs "were taken 
to Spain by Columbus in 1493. The pepper is mentioned in England 
in 1548 and the plant was carried to India by the Portuguese. 

The growing of peppers for the early market has become an im- 
portant industry throughout the southern trucking regions. As a 
rule, the plants are started in hotbeds, transplanted to coldframes 
and later to the fields when the weather has become sufficiently warm 
to make it safe to do so. Within recent years the demand for the 
large sweet peppers of such varieties as Chinese Giant and Ruby 
King, has increased wonderfully and during the season of 1925 
approximately 2,326 cars were shipped to the larger markets in 
addition to the thousands of bushels that were hauled direct to the 
markets. During recent years there has developed an important 
industry in growing and canning of pimiento peppers in certain 
parts of the South where the work was originally started by the 
home demonstration agents. 

Special types of peppers are grown in many sections, especially 
near the large eastern markets. In New Jersey, for example, OTeat 
quantities of a mild hot pepper are grown for the foreim trade in 
the New York marketing area (fig. 183). Quantities of Chili or hot 
peppers are ^wn in the Southwest for use in the making of hot 
sauces. In the vicinity of New Iberia, La., large quantities of a 
small hot pepper k^ixown as Tobasco pepper are grown and are all 
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used at New Iberia for the manufacture of Tobasco sauce which is 
in demand for use on meats and sea foods, especially oysters. 

Attempts to grow the true Paprika pepper in this country have 
met with failure. This pepper is grown largely in Bohemia and the 
pulverized dried pepper, known as Paprika, is imported in con- 
siderable quantities. 



Ij’io. 183, — Special type of pepp<’r nvown in New .leisey for the eastern inurketH. 
These poppers are shipped in great quantities, mostly in barrels containing about 
3 bushels 


Vine Crops 

Vine crops, classed as vegetables, include muskmelons, water- 
melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, squashes, and certain of the gourds 
which are used as food to some extent. Historians credit the Old 
World with the muskmelon, watermelon, and cucumber, also some 
cf the pumpkins, but the squashes and certain species of pumpkins 
and gourds are considered of American origin. In no instance do 
either the names or descriptions that would apply to our various 
species of squashes and pumpkins, appear in any of the early Euro- 
pean writings. American horticultural writers lay particular stress 
upon the squashes and pumpkins, especijdly those grown by the 
Indians. The terra “ melon ” was used by the early travelers and 
writers to signify watermelons and gourds, and has even been in- 
discriminately applied to pumpkins and squashes, so that it is diffi- 
cult to trace the origin and history of the vine crops, especially those 
of American origin. 

Distribution of the vine crops was rapid, due to the ease with which 
the seeds could be carried from one point to another. In addition 
the seeds of pumpkins, sijuashes, and watermelons were considered as 
having medicinal qualities and were also used as food, thus increas- 
ing their distribution to all parts of the country. This was notably 
true among the American Indians who were natural traders and 
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lived largely by barter with other nations with whom they were at 
peace. This fact will readily explain the finding of melons and 
otlier species of the vine crops which were of European origin grow- 
ing in all parts of the southern United States within a brief period 
of years after their introduction. There are indications that Colum- 
bus on his second voyage brought with him seeds of many Old 
World crops and these were planted or traded to the natives for 
seeds of New World species. Explorers who followed Columbus 
updoubtedly did the same thing until there was a very general 
distribution or interchange of species between the two continents. 

Muskmelons 

Muskmelons are native of the tropical regions of the Old World, 
but whether the ancients knew the melon is a matter of doubt. 
Pliny, writing in the fir.st century, says: “A new form of cucumber 



has lately appeared in Campania called melopepo, which grows on 
the ground in a round form,” and he adds: “In addition to their 
color, and odor, that when ripe, though not suspended, the fruit 
separates from the stem at maturity.” According to De Candolle, 
“ the culture of the melon is not very ancient and the plant has 
never been found wild in the Mediterranean region, in Africa, in 
India or in the Indian Archipelago.” 

Columbus is recorded by Doctor Sturtevant as finding melons at 
Isabella Island on his return from his second voyage, and on this 
basis the first grown in the New World are to be dated 1494. Once 
established in this country, melons spread rapidly as in 1536 Jacques 
Cartier mentions the Indians at Hochelega (now Montreal) as 
having muskmelons. In 1640, I.iopez de Gomara, in the report of 
the expedition to New Mexico maW several references to melons. 
In 1583, Antonis de Eapejo found melons cultivated by the Chioctow 
Indians. Melons are mentioned by Vinegas as growing on the 
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Colorado Kiver in 1758. In 15G5, melons arc reported by Ilenzoni 
as abounding in Hayti but, melons appear not to have been planted 
in the Bermudas in 1609. 

Muskmelons are said to have been grown in Virginia in 1609 and 
are mentioned by Hudson as found on the Hudson River during the 
same year. Muskmelons are mentioned by Master (Jraves in his 
letter of 1629 as abounding in New England,” and again by Wil- 
liam Woods in 1629 to 163J1. In 1673, the melon is said to have been 
cultivated by the Indians of Illinois, and Father Marquette pro- 
nounced them excellent, especially those with red seed. In 1683, 
some melon seeds were sown by the Spaniards on the Island of Cali- 
fornia. The Indians about Philadelphia grew melons preceding 
1748, according to Calm. 



Fio. 1S6. — 'lypicHl field of uiuskiiKlous j^iowii undei iiilK.itioii iii the Impciial Val- 
ley of California. Note the iiiigntion flUlO^\H bet^\eeM the ions of muskmelons 


Muskmelons are now well distributed throufiliout the teruiierate 
and subtropical regions of the world and are produced for the 
market in no less than 33 or 34 States of (he United States. About 
23 States are producing and shipping muskmelons on a car-lot basis, 
the more important shipping sections being in C'alifornia, Colorado, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Texas, Georgra, North Carolina, Virginia, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Maryland, Delaware^ and New Jersey. Altogether 
about 82,(X)0 acres are planted each year to muskmelons in the T%ited 
States, exclusive of home gardens and the production is approxi- 
mately 11.000,000 standard crates or about equal to 32,000 .standard 
cars. The map shown in Figure 184 indicates the distribution of 
the mustoelon acreage in the United States according to the census 
figures in 1919. 

Two factors have been of greatest importance in the development 
of the melon industry in the United States: (1) The opening up of 
vast tracts of sandy or alluvial soils under irrigation in California 
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(fig. 185), Colorado, Arizona^ and elsewhere in the West, and (2), 
tlie development of transcontinental refrigeration transit. Coupled 
witli these factors, there has been waged an extensive advertising 
campaign to popularize the use of muskmelons in the large eastern 
cities. Figure 186 shows a typical muskmelon field in the Eastern 
States. 

Marlced progress has been made during recent years in the im- 
provement of varieties and strains of muskmelons to meet special 
shipping and marketing requirements, but the condition still exists 
to some degree as described by Ilerera, the Spanish writer, who, in 
1513, wrote: ‘‘If the melon is good, it is the best fruit that exists, 
and none other is preferable to it; if it is bad, it is a bad thing.” 
The fault, however, lies largely with the growers and is due either 
to a preventable diseased condition of the vines or to the picking 
of the melons for shipment before they aie sufliciontly mature. 



Fkj. 18G. — Typical flohl of niuskmolona as grown In the eastern United StatcN 


The addition of the better-keeping melons, such as Honeydew, 
Casaba, and the Persian or Odessa types, to our list of varieties 
has greatly extended the marketing season for muskmelons in this 
country. These varieties are for the most part natives of, or at least 
have been introduced into this country from, southern Asia, and 
are found at their best in the low, hot river valley and delta regions 
of that country. They were first grown in the United States under 
climatic and soil conditions similar to those of Asia, but their culture 
has gradually spread to include all of the wanner southern and 
irrigated southwestern sections of the United States. Formerly 
the long-keeping melons of the Casaba type were on our markets 
during the late fall and early winter only, but during recent years 
their period has been extended and they now appear on our markets 
about midsummer or even earlier and continue until midwinter, the 
latest offerings being grown in Mexico. Although these melons 
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keep reasonably well, their period of stora^ye is necessarily limited 
to less than 100 days, except under the most favorable circumstances. 
The flavor of the winter or keeping melons is so different from that 
of the regular muskmelons as to render them unappreciated by a 
considerable part of the American population, and the demand for 
this type of melon is, therefore, more restricted than that of the 
regular muskmelon in its regular season. Some of the keeping 
melons, like the Santa Claus or Christmas melon or the Khiva 
winter melon, grow to enormous size; the latter, as grown in the 
Salt Lake country under irrigation, has attained the length of 24 
inches and weighing 36 to 40 pounds. The flesh of these melons is 
almost pure white and extremely thick, and, when properly ripened, 
is juicy and edible nearly to the rind of the melon. As this type of 
melon becomes more popular and greater attention is given both to 
its culture and storage, it will undoubtedly become a more important 
factor in our melon industry. 

Watermelons 

Watermelons were cultivated by the ancient Egyptians and are 
represented in their paintings. The actual mention of the water- 
melon under the Hebrew name ‘‘ Abbatitchim ” is found in connection 
with the history of the jHebrew exodus from Egypt. Figures of 
melons are found carved on the monuments of ancient times in 
Egypt and the watermelon still forms an important food and drink 
of the Egyptians for several months in the year. Originally, it 
was thought that the watermelon came from southern Asia because 
of its general cultivation in that region. However, it is not found 
growing wild in southern Asia which would rather disprove tlie 
theory of Asiatic origin. It is, however, found growing in the wild 
state in tropical Africa on both sides of the Equator and Livingston 
in his travels saw districts literally covered with it and the natives 
and various wild animals eagerly devoured the wild fruits. In the 
wild state the watermelon frequently has a bitter flavor which can 
not be detected from the appearance of the fruit. The natives cut 
open the fruits and first taste the juice to see if it is good or bad. 
According to De Candolle the proof of the antiquity of the water- 
melon in the north of Africa is found in the various names under 
which it is known, these names being in the Arabic and other ancient 
languages. Its cultivation evidently spread into Asia as there is a 
Sanskrit name which would bear out this belief. The watermelon 
was not, however, introduced into China until the tenth century of 
the Christian era, where it is called “ si-kua,” which means melon 
of the west. 

Watermelons are mentioned by Master Graves as abounding in 
Massachusetts in 1629, and before 1664, according to Hilton water- 
melons were cultivated by the Florida Indians. In 1799 ’ water- 
melons were raised by the tribes on the Colorado River. It is easy 
to discern how both the muskmelon and the watermelon could spread 
so quickly to all parts of the American continent owing to the ease 
by which the seeds can be carried and planted. It is notable also 
that the American Indians have from the earliest records shown 
themselves to be especially fond of watermelons. 
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Watermelons are grown for the market over a wide range of ter- 
ritory, especially in the warmer sections of the United States. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and covering the five-year period from 1920 to 1924 in- 
clusive, there was an average yearly movement of approximately 
50,000 carloads, exclusive of tliose marketed locally or shipped in less 
than car lots. The average area planted to watermelons was ap- 
proximately 155,000 acres, or a little over 3 acres per car. Georgia, 
Florida, T^xas, South Carolina, Alabama, and Missouri are the 
most important watermelon-shipping Strtes. Figure 187 shows the 
distribution of the watermelon industry in the United States ac- 
cording to the census figures of 1910. 



Fio. 187 . — Acreage of watermeloDS grown for sale according to the census of 1919 


Watermelon shipments from southern Florida and Texas begin 
in April, and the season gradually moves northward until the end 
of the summer, or about October 1, in the more Northern States, 
The ideal market melon is one weighing 28 to 32 pounds, which 
loads 800 to 1,000 to a car, although melons as small as 18 pounds 
and loading 1,500 to 1,600 to a car, are sometimes shipped (fig. 188). 
Watermelons are grown extensively on new land that is being 
cleared and put in ^condition for otlier crops or are grown on old 
land in the regular farm crop rotation with cotton, corn, cowpeas, 
oats, and other crops. 

Although watermelons can not be considered a staple vegetable 
food, but more or less of a luxury, they are in great demand and 
the commercial watermelon industry is developing rapidly. At- 
tracted by the success of the Georgia melon growers, the farmers 
of the Carolinas and of other States along the coast as far north as 
New Jersey have given the production of melons special attention, 
and though the type of melon produced has varied with local con- 
ditions, this expansion of the industry has greatly increased the 
popularity of the watermelon as a commercial crop. Varieties of 
watermelons adapted for long distance shipment have been devel- 
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oped and during recent years greater attention has been given to 
combining better flavor and edible qualities with good sliipping 

S [ualities. At present the varieties grown most universally in 
^^lorida, Georgia, and the Carolinas, areHorida Favorite, Tom Wat- 
son, Irish Grey, Georgia Rattlesnake, and Thurmond Grey. 

Where the melons are grown for near-by markets, the variety 
known as Kleckley Sweets is extremely popular on account of its 
thin rind and splendid flavor. The l^leckley SAveets, however, is 
not adapted for long-distance shipment. The Chesapeake Bay and 
Potomac River sections of Maryland and Virginia have long been 
noted for the production of splendid quality watermelons which 
have been largely transported to the mai ket bv boats. 



Recently, there has been introduced into California, Colorado, 
and other of the Western States, a small round Avatermelon known 
as the Christmas melon, which, when matured late in the season can 
be kept well into the winter. This melon was probably introduced 
from Russia by a group of Russians located at Rocky Ford, Colo. 
When well grown these melons are about 10 inches in diameter, 
have an extremely thin rind and fairly solid flesh. Owdng to the 
very thin rind they do not withstand shipment and must be care- 
fully packed in crates with excelsior to protect them. A rather 
unique method of storing these winter w^atermelons as practiced by 
the Russians, who rfre said to have introduced them into this coun- 
try, is to submerge the melons in barrels of weak brine and keep in 
a cool place, but where they will not be subjected to freezing. In 
this manner the melons are said to keep in perfect condition until 
midwinter and to retain an excellent flavor. Although, as already 
stated, watermelons do not possess a high food value, their refresK- 
ing qualities make them es^cially desirable for cultivation in the 
greater part of the United States. 
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Cucumbers 

Historical references extending fully 3,000 years B. C. allude to 
the antiquity of the cucumber and beyond douht it is of Old World 
origin. He Candolle, after reviewing the references made by the 
various writers, concludes that it is a native of India. However, 
he states that it has never been found growing wild in that country. 
Doctor Hooker is quoted in Sturtevant’s work on edible plants as 
being of the opinion that the cucumber grows wild in the Himalayas. 
The cucumber is said to have been brought into China from the 
west between 140 and 80 B. C. Cucumbers were known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and Pliny even mentions their forced 
culture. 

Cucumbers were grown by Columbus at Hayti in 1494. In 1")35 
Jacques Cartier mentions cucumbers as being cultivated l)v the 



Fkj. 189. — Field of early cucumlx'rs n»'nr Charle'^ton, S. C. 


Indians in the section which is now Montreal. In 1539 Do Sota 
found in Florida cucumbers, as he described them, better than ihosw 
of Spain, and in 1562 Kibault mentions that they were being onlti- 
A’ated by the Florida Indians. In 1584 and again in 1609, Capt. 
John Smith reported cucumbers as being cultivated in Virginia. 
In Massachusetts they are mentioned in 1629 by Rev. Francis Hig- 
ginson. Cucumbers were seen in Brazil by Nieuhoff in 1647, and by 
Father Angelo in 1666. It is evident, therefore, that the cucumlier 
was brought into America during tbe time of the early settlers, 
but that it was used in the Old World countries during tne earliest 
historical times. 

Early spring production of cucumbers for the northern markets 
has now reached large proportions in certain of our Southern State.s 
(fig. 189). The first plantings are made in the southern and central 
parts of Florida in January, and as the season progresses, the plant- 
mgs are made farther northward, including northern Florida, 
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southern Georgia, South Carolina, the tidewater section of Virginia 
and Maryland, and so on up the coast to Boston, Mass. According 
to the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, there were approximately 86,640 acres 
planted for car-lot shipment in 1925 and during the year 8,464 cars 
were shipped to the markets. This is in addition to the cucumbers 
grown in the greenhouses and the small patches in market gardens 
and marketed locally, also those that are grown in home gardens for 
home consumption (fig. 190). 

Production of cucumbers for the market in the United States has 
been largely confined to one variety known as the White Spine, 
although there are several more or less clearly-defined strains of 
this variety being used. Cucumbers as grown in the Southern States 
for the northern markets are an extremely precarious crop, owing 
(1) to their susceptibility to diseases and (2) to the uncertainty of 



the markets. The leaf diseases of the cucumber can ordinarily be 
controlled by spraying, but certain soil-carrying diseases can be con- 
trolled only by crop rotation and the avoidance of planting cucum- 
bers on land that has been in any vine crop for a number of years 
preceding^. 

Marketing conditions are uncertain from the standpoint of over- 
production or limited purchasing of the consuming public. As 
cucumbers are more or less of a luxury, comparatively few are sold 
at times when the industrial classes are idle. The southern earlv 
crop of cucumbers (fig. 1911 comes in competition with those grown 
in northern greenhouses and those produced in hotbeds or coldtrames 
in the Norfolk, Va. section and other regions having a mild climate 
suitable for growing the crop in this manner (fig. 192), A very 
large acreage of cucumbers is planted annually, mostly in the North- 
for pickles and special varieties are used for this purpose 

One rather significant point about the whole cucumber industry 
is that well grown, fresh, washed, and graded cucumbers that are 
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packed in neat attractive hampers or baskets often find ready sale 
on the markets even at a time when ordinary field-run stock is not 
paying for handling. The season of 1924 was especially disastrous 



Fia. 191. — r«cking earl}’ ciuurabers In hampers in South Carolina 



Fig. 102. — Cucumbers are grown In frames In the Norfolk, Va. section and after the 
weather has become warm the sash and frames are removed. The overhead pipes 
are for irrigation 


for the early cucumber growers of the South Atlanitc coast and the 
l^uth generally, but during this time the growers who were produc- 
ing fancy cucumbers in sash-covered frames in the Norfolk region 

91044*— 26 ^28 
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were making money, the main difference being in the quality and 
handling of the product. 

The gherkin is a small species of cucumber about the size of an 
or a little larger, covered with short soft pricklcvS, which is 
eaten while young and tender either cooked or pickled. As the 
gherkin is very productive only one or two plants are necessary 
to supply the ordinary family. The market for this form of cucum- 
ber is extremely limited. This species of cucumber grows well in 
Jamaica and other islands of the West Indies. It has also been 
found growing wild in Brazil and is considered to be of American 
origin, probably a native of Jamaica. Its adaptability in the United 
States IS mainly for growing in home gardens, truck gardens, and 
for commercial handling on a small scale. 

Pumpkins and Squashes 

Early historical v. r iters and botanists have failed to establish be- 
yond a doubt as to whether our common squashes and pumpkins are 
native of the Old World or America. Certain of the gourds are fre- 
quently mentioned by early writers but mainly in connection with 
their use as vessels for containing water, wine, and other liquid. 
De Candolle in his investigations finds that the principal varieties 
of Cucurl)itm maanma are the great yellow gourds which grow to an 
enormous size ; these include the Spanish gourd, Turban gourd, and 
others. No mention is made, however, of this species being found 
growing wild in Abyssinia, Egypt, or other African countries. 
Although the pumpkins are cultivated in southern Asia as in 
other parts of the Tropics, the plant has not been found growing 
wild. No similar species indicated by the ancient Chinese autliors 
have modern names of gourds; pumpkins now grown in China 
are of foreign and southern origin. There is no less uncertainty 
with respect to piunpkins and melons cultivated by the Greeks and 
Homans. Certam species of the familiar Cucurbitacese are found 
growing wild in Africa, but on the other hand out of 10 known 
species, 6 are certainly wild in America. No record is found in the 
works on Brazil or the West Indies which refer to the ancient culti- 
vation or of wild growth of the Cucurbitaceee. We find that a cen- 
tury after the discovery of Virginia and 20 to 40 years after its 
colonization the colonists made use of some fruits of the Cucurbi- 
taceae. There is other indication, however, that Cucwrbita mcbxima 
was introduced into America by Europeans and that Gucwrbiia pepo 
which is the common p^umpkin, was of American origin. Severai 
species of the genius Cucurbita grow wild in Mexico and in the 
southwestern part of the United States. Botanical indications are 
in favor of Mexican or Texas origin of the common pumpMn. 

Pumpkins and squashes, regardless of their origin, have been 

f rown in America since the early days and whether the seeds were 
rst obtained by the Colonists from the Indians or the opposite is 
a question that can not from present historical references be ascer- 
tained. Although the pumpkin has attained considerable commer- 
cial value and widespread home use in the United States, it has not 
reached the proportions of an industry such as has the watermelon 
muskmelon. and cucumber. It is true that certain of the squashes’ 
especially the Hubbard and marrow types, are grown in considerable 
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quantities in certain sections and are shipped to the leading markets 
in carload lots. In fact, the growing of these squashes constitutes 
quite an industry in Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York, and in 
certain of the New England States. 

The so-called summer squashes are now grown extensively in the 
South for shipment to the northern markets. Recently there have 
been brought into prominence two or three varieties of the smaller 
type of quashes, notably the one referred to as Kitchenette and the 
other as Table Queen, and these are being used extensively for baking 
and serving in the same manner as sweet potatoes. The quality or 
flavor of these small squashes is perhaps in no way superior to the 
Hubbard or marrow squash, except that they are of a more con- 
venient size for serving in halves or quarters as individual portions. 
The common types of pumpkin, such as are grown in cornfields, have 
considerable value from a stock-feeding standpoint, thus making 
the group of pumpkins and squashes one of considerable economic 
importance among our American food and feed crops. 

Canning Crops 

From a small beginning about a half century ago the growing 
of vegetable crops for canning has developed until in 1924, accord- 
ing to data gathered and compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, tomatoes, sweet corn, peas, asparagus, snap beans, 
spinach, cabbage for sauerkraut, and cucumbers lor pickles grown 
for canning or manufacture occupied about 1,100,000 acres and 

P roduced raw products having a form value of about $66,000,000. 

'his does not include any portion of these vegetables grown for 
marketing in the fresh state. 

Modern canning methods make it possible to grow the crops in 
sections where natural conditions are most favor^le, as the canned 
product can be transported anywhere irrespective of temperature 
or other similar factors, as properly packed canned goods will keep 
under conditions fatal to fresh goods. At the outset many canning 
enterprises began in sections where soil and other conditions were 
not especially favorable, and there has been a gradual shifting of 
the industry to sections where maximum crops of the highest grade 
can be obtained. Although there is some overlapping, our present 
supplies of canned peas, corn, tomatoes, aspara^, snap beans, and 
other vegetables nearly all come from regions which are well defined 
and bounded by definite lines of demarcation. Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, produces about half the peas canned in the United States. 
Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, New York, Ohio, Maine, and other States 
contribute to the sweet corn supply, but this crop is more cosmo- 
politan in its requirements and produced with equal ease over a 
larger part of the coimtry. Practically all the canned asparagus 
is produced in one small region in California. 

Vegetable canning crop production is a development of the last 
few decades. It had no great commercial importance previous to 
1890, and its greatest growth has taken place within the last 20 years. 

Canned vegetable foods are of prime importance to the housewife 
who has the responsibility of planning a daily menu which will sup- 
ply a properly balanced ration. Tomatoes, peas, sweet corn, aspara- 
gus, beans, and other vegetables are available at all times as canned 
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foods and can be kept on the pantry shelf for long periods. The 
food value of the canned vegetable is high; it is wholesome and 
appetizing, and has many of the qualities of the fresh product. 

From the canning-crop gi*owers’ point of view these crops are 
of prime importance. They give him over 1,000,000 acres of crops, 
many of these bein^ well adapted to established or desirable cropping 
systems. The canning factory in his neighborhood gives him a ready 
and dependable cash market for his canning crops. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that canning-crop localities are usually prosperous 
ones. It is not surprising that canned vegetables are popular with 
the consumer and that the growing of canning crops has developed 
into its present importance. 

Tomatoes for Canning 

The development :»f our extensive industry in the canning and 
the preparation of various products from tomatoes is a development 
of the last half century. It occupies a leading place among the 
vegetable-canning crops covering large areas and jiroducing several 
hundred thousand tons of products each year. Fig 193 shows the 
growth of the tomato-canning industry from the time that statistics 
tecame available. It is interesting to note the steady and increasing 
use of this vegetable in the form of canned tomatoes and the various 
products made from this wholesome and popular vegetable. 

The tomato is a cfop requiring a moderately warm climate and 
a long growing season for its best development. In the Northern 
States where the frost-free season is too short for maturing the crop 
out of doors it can be grown by starting the plants indoors, thus 
prolonging the sea^n several weeks. By following this practice, 
it is possible to grow tomatoes in a commercial way in regions where 
the industry could not otherwise flourish. In climates where its 
growth is not interrupted by frost, the tomato is a perennial plant, 
but in the portions of the United States where the tomato has at- 
tained its great importance, it is treated as an annual. 

It is not particularly sensitive to the types of soil on which it 
is grown, but it must have a moderately warm season, ample supplies 
of moisture and land of reasonable fertility. These and other 
factors have influenced the development of the industry in certain 
portions of the United States. The geographical distribution of the 
industry is indicated in Figure 194, each dot representing 100 acres 
of tomatoes grown for canning or manufacturing of tomato products. 
Although many of these factories may be operating under serious 
economic disadvantages, the map shows that tomatoes for canning 
and manufacturing are i5eing grown and packed over a considerable 

E ortion of the United States. Although the high temperatures and 
ot sun of the lower South are not well suited to the growing of 
tomatoes for canning, and the northern limit of their growth is es- 
tablished by the short-growing season of the northern portion of the 
United Sta^, it does not follow that the present distribution of the 
industi^ is in all cases sound. As a matter of fact, it has undergone 
marked readjustments, shifting from less favored sections to other 
regions where maximum yields of high quality tomatoes can be 
obtained at lower costs. It has moved from regions adjacent to 
large centers of populations where both land and labor coste are 
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liable to be high, to sections where both cheap land and labor can 
be procured. It is far cheaper to ship the canned or manufactured 
product to consuming markets than it is to prepare the foods where 
raw products, labor, and other items of expense are abnormally high. 
Tomatoes can be canned with comparatively simple ecpiipment and 
this is partly responsible for the success of many small canneries. 

The growing of tomatoes for canning and manufacturing has not 
been uniformly profitable to growers and canners. The average 
yield is surprisingly low, being 4.36 tons per acre for the years 1923 
to 1925 inclusive. From the growers’ viewpoint, the procuring of 
high yields is necessary to the realization of satisfactory returns 
from the crop. The cost of preparing the land and other cultural 
practices are not materially higher when of such a nature that good 
crops are obtained. It is obvious that growers who obtain the best 
yields are most certain to make money in growing canning tomatoes. 



Fio. 194. — Average acreage of tomatoes 

1921 to 


gowo for canning during the period 


The practice of methods which increase crop yields are necessary to 
successful tomato growing. A few of these are of outstanding im- 
portance and will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Crop rotation. — K crop rotation that maintains the soil in good 
physical condition and well supplied with organic matter is particu- 
larly desirable on farms where tomatoes are grown year after year. 
Potatoes, peppers, and eggplants and other related plants sHould 
not be included in the rotation as these are liable to spread the dis- 
eases affecting the tomato. A rotation that includes at least one crop 
or combination crop of clover, cowpeas, soy beans, or other legumr- 
nous g^n-manuring crop is extremely desirable. Although the 
tomato is not difficult to growj it is a great mistake to relegate it to 
any but the best land on the farm. An acre of good land will pro- 
duce more tomato^ than 2 acres of poor soil. The practice of 
rational crop rotations involving the use of crops and combinations 
of crops which are adapted to the locality, is one of the necessary 
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steps in insuring an abundant acreage of land suitable for the 
successful growing of canning-crop tomatoes as well as other farm 
crops. Many growers not content with having their soil in good 
physical condition and well supplied with organic matter, add ma- 
terially to its resources by sowing cowpeas, soy beans or other simi- 
lar plants between the rows of tomatoes at the last cultivation, the 
resulting growth being plowed or disked into the soil after the 
crop season is over. Successful canning-crop production can not 
well be carried on without crop rotation. 

How cannera obtain tomatoea, — The production and canning of 
tomatoes requires a close working arrangement between growers 
and canners. A large portion of the crop used for canning and 
manufacturing purposes is grown under contract between the canner 
and the grower, although some are grown by canners who maintain 
farm departments, producing the crop on land either leased or 



Fi(i. 195. — Large areas are required to produce the heavy tonnage of tomatoes needed 
for canning and manufacturing 


owned by them. Buying on the open market is practiced to a cer- 
tain extent, especially in some sections where surplus material is 
purchased and canned or used for the preparation of other tomato 
products. Few canners depend on buying their entire supply on 
the open market, preferring to contract for at least 90 per cent of 
their requirements. In the past, misunderstandings have often ex- 
isted between growers and canners but both should realize that their 
interests are in common. Although the farmer may have no direct 
financial interest in the tomato cannery, it gives him a market for 
his crop, and there should be sufficiently close relations between the 
growers and the canners to permit the employment of every agency 
So increase the yields and make the industry a profitable one for 
both. Figure 196 shows a field of tomatoes grown for the cannery. 

Seeda and plants, — ^Low yields of canning tomatoes are often dde 
to the use of poor seed of unadapted varieties. Next to poor soil 
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the greatest menace to the tomato-canning crop is poor seed, this 
sometimes being promiscuous cannery-run seed, which is saved from 
catsup and tomato-pulp manufac.ture. Cannery-run seed is often 
a mixture of varieties, irequently carries diseases affecting the fruits 
as well as the young plants, and is never saved from selected plants. 

Satisfactory tomato seed suited to the grower’s conditions can 
be purchased from dealers who have made a specialty of its pro- 
duction, or it may also be provided by individual groAvers or associa- 
tions of growers saving their own seed. If the individual grower 
desires to work alone, he can select a few plants of the type he 
desires and save seed from these. Two ounces of high-grade to- 
mato seed should start plants to set an acre, and it is not a difficult 
matter to save enough seed for the establishment of a considerable 
acreage. If it is advisable for an association of growers to combine 
and produce seed for the use of all, the work can readily be done by 
one grower who has especially favorable conditions for the work. 
Where fields are set aside for seed purposes, individual plants of 
the desired type should be marked and the product of these j)Iants 
taken for seed, the remainder of the crop being used for commercial 
purposes. The importance of good seed to the grower of canning- 
crop tomatoes can not be overestimated. It is one of the first and 
most important forms of crop insurance. 

With good seed of high germination and strong vitality to start 
with, the procuring of well-developed plants — another and very 
essential part of tomato growing— is largely a matter of the use of 
the right equipment and the practice of care on the part of the plant 
grower. Strong, stocky plants can be obtained without special 
difficulty, provided the necessary precautions be taken. The methods 
to be employed in procuring tnese plants must be determined, to a 
large degree, by the geographical location of the grower, by the 
equipment available, by the time in the season the plants are needed, 
andlby the desired size of the plants themselves. The growing sea- 
son can be lengthened several weeks by growing the plants indoors, 
as it is possible with proper facilities to have them well advanced 
when set in the field. 

Several well-defined plans and methods are widely followed for 
procuring plants for the establishment of the canning crop. Within 
recent years much attention has been given to the growing of plants 
in seed beds in the South during early spring, and the shipment of 
these plants to northern growing regions for field use. Millions of 
plants are produced and used in this way each year, but growers 
generally are inclined to regard the use of southern-grown plants 
as in the experimental stage. 

Early plants can be grown in the North through the use of pro- 
tective devices such as greenhouses, hotbeds, and cold frames. Four 
thousand to six thousand tomato plants are necessary for each acre 
and the handling of these requires a large amount of equipment 
Though the seedlings are usually started in flats or in beds where 
they require little room^ they must be transplanted and given 
more space. When set about 2 inches apart in each direction, at least 
a dozen standard hotbed sash are required to cover enough plants 
to set an acre. Growers having several acres of tomatoes find it 
expensive to provide protected space for plant growing. In warmer 
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locations cheaper facilities, such as cloth-covered frames are used, 
simplifying the problem, but it still presents difficulties. The use 
of southern outdoor-grown plants is due in a large degree to the 
difficulties experienced in growing early plants in large quantities 
in northern locations. 

In some of the commercial canning sections the production of 
tomato plants in an open seed bed is a common practice. The seed 
bed established on a specially prepared area with a southern ex- 
posure, and protected by trees or other windbreaks from north winds 
is preferred. The seed is drilled in rows and no transplanting is 
practiced. Plants can not be obtained as early by this method as 
when the greenhouse, hotbed, or other protective device is used, but 
in certain important canning regions plants can usually be obtained 
from open beds as early as they are wanted. When the work is 
properly done very good plants may be grown in this manner. In 
some sections excellent results are being obtained by farmers’ asso- 
ciations, usually under the leadership of the county agent, in grow- 
ing their supplies of tomato plants in this way. One man is capable 
of growing the plants for a large acreage and the cost is not great. 
Whatever method is used the aim should be to procure stocky, 
disease-free plants, which can be moved to the field without ma- 
terially checking their growth. 

Although it is necessary that weeds be controlled, deep cultivation 
should be avoided. Frequent, very shallow stirring of the soil is 
desirable, but this should be done with tools which will not injure 
the rather shallow root system of the tomato and discontinued when 
the vines cover the ground. Cultivation should not be carried on 
when the vines are wet, as this tends to spread the spores of leaf 
blight fungus. 

Picking a/nd hcmdling tomatoes . — One of the greatest difficulties 
in the production of high-quality canned tomatoes lies in getting 
the tomatoes to the cannery in first-class condition. Tomatoes should 
be picked when in prime condition for the purpose for which they 
are to be used. For canning they should be ri^^e but not overripe. 
The grower must pick his tomatoes often and deliver them to the 
cannery promptly. There is a tendency to pick at too infrequent 
intervals, with the result that many overripe and partly decayed 
fruits are included, causing the grower to be penalized for a tmng 
he could easily avoid. 

Successful canning-tomato growing depends on the practice of 
good farming methods, the use of good seed and good plants, careful 
planting, clean cultivation, and the many other factors governing 
successrul crop production. Recently established tentative grades 
for canning-crop tomatoes should prove a distinct help in placing 
the crop in the canners’ hands in the best possible condition. 

Sweet Corn for Canning 

The canning of sweet corn began in a email way in Maine about 
1850, the development there being followed very shortly by a similar 
enterprise in Maryland. From these small beginnings the industry 
has spread to many States and increased in importance until from 
200,000 to 300,000 acres are required to grow sufficient corn to supply 
the demand for the canned product. 
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The growing of sweet corn for canning is carried on in a number 
of the Northern States including Iowa, Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, 
New York, Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. The distribution of the in- 
dustry is shown in Figure 196. The congenial climatic and soil 



Fro. 196. — Avoraire acreage of sweet-corn production for canning during the period 

from 1921 to 1926 


conditions found throughout these States are largely responsible 
for the crop having attained its present importance in these areas. 
Sweet com is a tender plant, easily injured by frost, and one which 
will not withstand excessive heat. This limits its production to 
those sections where there is a frost-free season of from 85 to 120 
days and at the same time an average temperature that is not too 
great. 

To can corn economically and in accordance with modern sani- 
tary standards requires a considerable investment in factory and 
equipment. The canning season is short, and in many cases the fac- 
tory is idle during the remainder of the year. These conditions 
usually necessitate the handling of a rather large pack and a corre- 
spondingly largje acreage. Corn grown as a canning crop has a 
rather low relative acre-value and can not be economically produced 
where land is scarce and high priced. Com is an attractive crop 
to the farmer because it is harvested while green and is not as ex- 
hausting on the soil as field corn. It also yields considerable quan- 
tities of green fodder which can be used for silage or dry feed or 
turned into the soil as gr^n manure. 

In general, sweet corn is adapted to the same range of soil condi- 
tions as are suitable for field corn. It is more sensitive to climate 
and somewhat more exacting in its soil requirements, a medium loam 
well supplied with organic matter usually giving best results. Where 
heavy clays are used, their physical character should be improved 
by turning under large quantities of organic matter in the form of 
stable manure or green-manuring and soil-improving crops. Irre- 
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spective of the type of soil selected, good drainage is absolutely 
essential to the production of a large crop. Drainage is in fact 
more important for sweet com than for field corn, and land which 
is sufficiently drained for field corn will in many cases not give good 
crops of sweet corn. 

A farming system that will keep the soil in a high state of fer- 
tility through the use of crop rotations, commercial fertilizers, 
stable manure, lime, and similar agencies is to be looked upon as 
essential to the production of good crops of sweet corn. Rotations 
best adapted to each farm can be determined only after studying 
all conditions. Improved yields of canning-crop sweet com may be 
obtained by giving attention to several limiting factors, one of the 
chief of these being the practice of crop rotations to bring the land 
to a higher state of fertility. 

In most of the sweet-corn-canning districts contracts are entered 
into between canners and growers 'vmereby the cannery is assured a 
definite acreage of raw product. The labor of harvesting sweet 
corn for the cannery is not great and it is possible for individual 
farmers to grow a considerable acreage. Practically all of the sweet 
com packed is contracted for several months in advance with in- 
dividual growers. Contracts are sometimes made on a sliding scale, 
the price depending on quality, but more often on the basis of a 
fixed price tor a given variety and practically always contain a 
clause governing the time of harvesting and delivery to the can- 
nery. In manv cases the dates of planting are controlled by the 
cannery. In this manner the factory can assure itself a constant 
and uninterrupted supply. 

Some canners maintain a farm department and produce at least 
a portion of their own supply of corn. This plan has many ad- 
vantages, such as giving the cannery better control of growing 
methods, but adds to their responsibilities. As a rule canners adopt 
this method only when they feel it necessary to safeguard their 
supply of corn for canning. 

Good seed is of prime importance to the grower of sweet com for 
the cannery. A bushel of good seed is sufficient to plant about 6 
acres and the difference in cost of seed of unknown quality and that 
of proved performance is too trifling to justify the grower in taking 
chances on crop failure from the use of poor seed. The production 
of sweet-corn seed is more difficult for the individual grower than 
that of some other vegetable crops as corn mixes readily oyer long 
distances. In sections where large acreages of only one variety are 
gipwn, it should not be difficult to obtain stock free from danger of 
mixture. The main dependence of the grower of canning-crop sweet 
corn for his seed supplies is on the commercial seedsmen wno spe- 
cialize on the work. Irrespective of the source of the seed, it should 
be carefully tested in advance of the planting season. This work 
can be readily performed by the use of the rag doll seed tester. 
The best practice is to test each ear individually so that those having 
low vitality can be rejected. The importance of good seed with a 
high germination can not be overemphasized, as the securing of a 
good stand and the ultimate crop depends largely upon this factor. 

The harvesting and handling of sweet corn for canning is usually 
supervised very closely by the canner buying the crop. The com 
is in prime condition for canning for a very brief period and it must 
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be handled quickly. The canner usually arranges a succession of 
plantings and varieties, so that he will have material to keep his 
plant in operation for as long a period as possible. The corn is in 
prime condition for canning when it is in the best stage for roasting 
ears and should be handled before it passes this stage. The usual 
method of harvesting is to go through the field snapping the ears 
and throwing them on the wagon fitted with a suitable frame. In 
some cases the farmer receives the husks and cobs for feeding, 
whereas in other cases these are placed in silos at the canne^ and 
used by the canner for winter-feeding operations. The fodder 
which always contains a considerable quantity of corn makes excel- 
lent silage, and the majority of canning-crop growers use it for this 
purpose. 

Yields of canning-crop sweet corn vary widely. According to 
data gathered and compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, the average yield for the three-year period 1923 to 1925 was 
slightly over 2 tons per acre, but in 1924 it was only 1.7 tons per acre. 
The value per acre for this same year was only $24. In 1925 the 
value of the crop rose to over $37 per acre. Owing to the unfavor- 
able conditions prevailing during the crop season of 1924, both 
yields and acreage value for this period are abnormally low. Yields 
of 5 to 7 tons per acre are often obtained by the better growers. The 
farmer who makes most money out of the growing of sweet corn for 
canning invariably obtains yields much above the average. The 
net returns obtained depend on the yield, the cost of production, 
and on the price received. With canning-crop sweet corn it is espe- 
cially necessary that every practicable economy be employed for 
increasing crop yields. It is a crop which can not be neglected or 
relegated to the poorer portions of the farm. 

Peas for Canning 

Green peas are one of the three most important canned-vegetable 
commodities of this country, being exceeded in tonnage only by 
tomatoes and sweet corn. In common with the other important 
vegetable-canning crops, its history as such is not old, as the industry 
started about the middle of the last century around Baltimore, Md., 
and its growth has been gradual until it is now a very important 
enterprise in several of the Northern States. According to figures 
gathered and compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the acreage of peas grown for canning in 1925 amounted to over 
230,000 acres, with a production of about 214,000 tons, having a 
farm value of $12,652,000. Of this great crop 111,700 tons were 

f rown in Wisconsin, 34,200 tons in New York, 17,200 tons in Utah, 
,600 tons in Maryland, with the remainder coming from Illinois^ 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, California, and other States. Figure 197 
shows the distribution of the canning-crop pea industry. The 
growth of the industry is also shown by Figure 193. In cases where 
acreage figures were not available they have been calculated by 
allowing 70 cases per acre. ^ 

llie production of canning peas was at one time restricted to the 
Middle Atlantic States, but the industry soon spread to other sections 
where even better conditions were to be found. It is essentially a 
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cool-weather crop — in fact, the young plante will endure some frost 
without serious damage. The crop is grown most successfully in 
those regions where spring is a little slow in changing from cool 
to warm weather. The period of harvest is too brier, and the other 
hazards of the crop are too great for its successful production in 
parts of the country where conditions are unfavorable. 

The growing of peas for canning and the packing of the product 
is JL specialized industry. For economic reasons many canning fac- 
tories handle other crops, thereby lengthening the season over which 
the plant can be kept in operation. However, sections which are 
ideal for the growing of one canning crop are usually not so well 
suited to the others. As a result most large pea canneries specialize 
on this crop and handle smaller quantities of other canning crops 
which can be grown in their locality. 



Fio. 197. — Average acreage of green pea» grown for canning from 1921 to 1925, 

Inclusive 


The pea crop is usaiilly jjrown under contract, the canning com- 
pany specifying the varieties and acreage to be planted by each 
grower. In a few instances the canners themselves own or lease land 
upon which they grow a portion of the requirements of their factory. 
Whatever method is employed in providing a supply of peas, the 
canners usually assume general direction of the crop, including 
the selection ot the land and in many cases supply the seed to the 
growers at about one-half actual cost. A strong field force is an 
important part of the canners’ organization, as the peas must be 
harvested at the proper stage of maturity and delivered to the can- 
nery with promptness and dispatch. The production and canning 
of peas must be carried on with the utmost care for in no other wuy 
can a high-grade product be obtained. 

Canning-crop peas succeed on a wide variety of soils provided 
they are well arained but not so porous that they lose moisture rap- 
idly. Clay loams, well supplied with humus and lime, are w^ 
adapted to the crop. More depends on the drainage, fertility, and 
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general condition of the soil than upon slight variations in type, such 
as from heavy loams to light loams. Extremes of any character are 
to be avoided. The land must be clean, and well supplied with or- 
ganic matter. In brief, as indicated by this discussion, land for 
canning-crop peas must be the very best land on farms where crop 
rotations, including the use of a group of unrelated crops, have been 
employed for maintaining soil balance and aiding in the control of 
insects and diseases which are liable to attack the pea crop. 

Thorough soil preparation is absolutely necessary for peas, as 
a fertile ^eply prepared, mellow seed bed is one of the chief essen- 
.tials in successful pea culture. Being grown without cultivation 
the operations before planting will influence, in part, the water con- 
tent of the soil for the crop season. The preliminary preparation 
will also largely control the development of the root system and in- 
fluence the extent of weed infestation. 

Being a leguminous plant, and possessing the ability of ocher 
members of this group to gather nitrogen from the air through the 
agency of the nodule-forming bacteria the plant does best when 
grown on inoculated soil. Areas, especially those which have been 
devoted to the growing of peas and related crops, already have suffi- 
cient inoculation, but when there is need for the treatment crop 
yields are materially increased by inoculation. 

The character of the seed used in establishing the canning crop 
of peas is of prime importance. Great losses have occurred through 
the employment of unadapted varieties or through the use of mix- 
tures of good a:nd poor sorts. Canning peas are of two general 
types, the smooth early type, the Alaska being a widely used repre- 
sentative of this group, and the wrinkled or so-called sweet varieties, 
including such sorts as Horsford Market Garden, Admiral, and 
others. According to available information about 55 per cent of the 
canning crop of peas consists of the Alaska type, while the wrinkled 
sorts constitute the remainder of the pack. Especial trouble has 
been experienced through the use of spurious Alaska peas, which, 
having very long, heavy vines do not ripen uniformly and rarely 
give more than a small crop of usable peas at one time. If mixed 
with purple-flowered varieties some peas will darken on processing 
and the canned peas will not be salable. Various remedies having to 
do with seed supply are employed for these troubles. Some canners 
have adopted the plan of producing their own supply of seed from 
stock of proved performance and under controlled conditions. Most 
canners ao not, however, wish to become seed growers as they have 

{ problems enough without adding this. Perhaps the most widely fol- 
owed plan is to purcha^ seed from commercial growers who <n’ow 
their seed under rigid inspection and who exercise precautions to 
keep their stocks true to name and free from mixture. Whatever 
the source of the seed the canner can not afford to take chances. 

The production of peas on the scale required in modern canning 
has brought about the adoption of cultural pra(?tices of a dis- 
tinctive character. In most sections the peas are drilled in the 
same manner as wheat, rye, and other grains, but covered about 4 
inches. In a few locations they are drilled in rows and cultivated. 
With broadcast seeding no cultivation is attempted or, as a matter 
of fact, possible. The crop soon covers the ground with a dense 
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mass of vegetation which usually controls weeds. However, if the 
land is bamy infested with weeds, if it has not been properly pre- 
pared, or if conditions for the peas are not otherwise satisfactory, 
weeds and grass may gain the upper hand with serious damage to 
the crop. The need for thorougnness in all cultural practices is 
evident. 

In the early days peas were gathered and shelled by hand. Market 
demands soon made this method too slow and costly. Harvesting 
by cutting with an ordinary mowing machine fitted with special 
lifting guards and a bunching device soon came into vogue. Follow- 
ing the mower the peas are loaded, vines and all, upon wagons (fig. 
198) and are hauled to the viner. The introduction and improve- 
ment of the viner, or machine for shelling the peas and separating 



Fio. 198. — Canning-crop peas are harvested and bandied in mucli the same way as 

other field crops 


them from the vines, was the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the pea canning industry on a large commercial basis. With 
the aid of these machines it is possible to nandle the crop as quickly 
and expeditiously as is the practice with the grains. The j^as can be 
hauled from the field and led into the viner with a pitchfork. Fig- 
ure 199 shows peas being unloaded from wagons into a battery of 
viners which serve a large Wisconsin packing plant. Silage is made 
from the vines and is a valuable by-product for feeding purposes. 
In some cases it is returned to the farmers who supply the pe^ to the 
cannery, usually on a pro rata basis at nominal cost, but in other 
cases it is fed to livestock by the canning company. The use of 
local vining stations makes it possible to feed the pea silage near 
the place where it was grown, thereby saving long-hauling costs. 
These vining stations may be several miles from the cannery as 
truck, trolley, or other transportation makes it possible to -trans- 
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port the shelled peas only to the cannery, thereby greatly extending 
the area from ^vhich the plant can draw its raw product. 

In 1925, the canning-pea crop had an average farm value of over 
$50 per acre. It requires from 4 to 5 bushels of seed to plant an acre 
of peas. Yields of 2 tons or more of shelled peas per acre are ob - 
tained under favorable conditions. The use of good land, high- 
quality seed, and the practice of careful cultural methods are all 
necessary to obtain these increased yields. 



Fig. 199. — Viliers fed from the wagons with pitchforks separate the peas from the 
Yines. Labor-saving devices, making possible the handling of large aenagt's of 
canning-crop peas, are largely responsible for the great extent of the pea-canning 
industry 


Miscellaneous Canning Crops 

Although tomatoes, peas, and sweet corn represent a large portion 
of the annual value of the vegetable-canning crops, certain others, 
including asparagus, cucumbers for pickling, cabbage for sauer- 
kraut, snap beans, Lima beans, beets, and spinach have a high an- 
nual value and are of great economic importance to both the producer 
and consumer. 

Cucumbers for Pickling 

That the public is fond of cucumber pickles is shown by the fact 
that almost 100,000 acres are devoted to the crop each season, with 
the average annual production for the period of 1921-1925 amount- 
ing to almost 4,000,000 bushels. The average crop for this period 
allowed 1 bushel to each 30 persons in the United States. On tlie 
basis of first-grade pickles this would mean the enormous number of 
about 2,810,950,000 pickles. A considerable part of the pickles 
however, are of larger size than standards and the actual number 
is much less. 

Cucumbers for pickling are usually planted for that specific purpose 
and are handled in a somewhat different manner than is the case with 
the market crop. Some attention has been devoted to the possibili 
ties of marketing the early portion of the crop while nrices are bi«b 
and usmg the latter parts for pickling. This plan haslittle t! recoS^ 
mend it, as varieties suitable for market are not good Dicklin<r 
Vines which have been allowed to produce market slzrcSmbera 
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seldom give worth-while yields of high-^rade pickles, and other 
difficultieb stand in the way. The pickling industry has developed in 
several portions of the country but like all other highly specialized 
Cl ops it has attained its greatest importance in sections where cli- 
matic, soil, labor, and other conditions are particularly favorable. 
A few StatCwS produce a lai ge jjart of the crop. Although some changcb 
in proportionate acreage occur fiom season to season, the most im- 

K ortant States are Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Colorado, 
linnesota, California, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, ana 
Washington. Pickling cucumbers appear to be especially adapted 
to sections having good soil and where the summer temperatuie and 
climate are moderate, with an abundant and well-distributed rain- 
fall. The growing season must be sufficiently long but on the other 
hand the long summers of the South are not especiaUy favorable for 
the growing of pickles. Insects and diseases have much to do with 



Flo. 200 — Cucumber yickle baiting station 


the distribution of the pickle industry. This phase of the subject 
will be discussed ekewhere. 

The growing of pickle cucumbers can be successfully prosecuted 
only when given the most painstaking care. In the first place, the 
acreage must be located within easy access to a salting station. As 
a rule, the crop is grown under contract between farmer and pickle 
manuiacturer, the acreage being located within a few miles of a 
salting station where the cucumbers are received and salted for later 
shipment to the factory. Figure 200 shows a characteristics cucum- 
ber pickle salting station with water tank, pump house, inside un- 
loading platform, and housing a number of salting vats or tanks. 
That the industry is profitable to the good grower is shown by the 
fact that some salting stations have been in operation in the same 
location for as much as 40 years, individual growers having had 
acreage for 20 years or more. Like all other intensive crop ludus* 

91044*— 26 ^29 
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tries, it is not popular with the man who dislikes work which de- 
mands close attention, for cucumbers can not he neglected. 

In common with other intensive crops cii(*iimbers demand good 
soil. A rich sandy loam with a clay subsoil is recommended, but other 
kinds of soil are used with good results. It is particularly desirable 
(hat the land be well supplied with organic matter either in the form 
of manure, or the decaying remains of previous crops of grass, 
clover, alfalfa, or others. Kotation is as desirable for cucumbers as 
for other crops and it is especially desirable that this crop follow 
some unrelated one, as many of the insect enemies and diseases affect- 
ing cucumbers may hibernate in the field or remain in the soil from 
one year to another. 

Good seed of an adapted variety is one of the first and most 
important factors to be considered. Some of the pickle manufac- 
turers supply their growers with seed for planting. Whatever the 
source it should be of unquestioned purity and of the t)q:)e demanded 
by the buyer. Seed treatment for the control of seed-borne ilis- 
eases is required by the best growers. This work can be done 
most advantageously by the agency supplying the seed, as it can 
be treated in large lots at relatively small expense. In the past 
thick planting has been the practice, but this makes a heavy mat of 
vines which cover the ground and makes it very difficult to pick the 
crop. Thick planting, with resulting difficulties in harvesting, is 
responsible for much of the trouble experienced in obtaining satis- 
factory results with the cucumber-pickle crop. Old methods called 
for hills from 3 by 6 feet to 6 by 6 feet apart with three or four 
plants to each hill. Many growers now plant in 7- foot rows, the 
hills bein^ feet apart, and thin to one plant in a hill. By fol- 
lowing this method the ground is not fully covered which makes it 
possible to cultivate and harvest without difficulty and at the same 
time good yields are obtained. These single plants make a large 
^owth, frequently attaining a diameter of an inch or more, and hav- 
ing from 12 to 20 lateral branches, all of which may bear cucumbers. 
The highest-grade cucumbers are from 1 to 31/2 inches long, and as a 
rule are sold by weight, these sizes bringing the highest price. The 
plants will bear over a longer period if no cucumbers are allowed 
to mature, and it is to the advantage of both grower and buyer to 
harvest frequently. 

Harvesting must be by hand which is not difficult when thin 
planting is practiced. The cucumber-pickle crop brings good returns 
per acre. It is a cash crop, and it would be difficult to find one 
better suit^ to the farmer who wishes to supplement his regular 
farm work with a few acres of cucumbers, thereby obtaining a^sub- 
stantial increase in his income. There are few better methods 
whereby an energetic boy or girl can earn ready money. Many who 
are located near a salting station and who can procure land which 
is suitable make enough irom an acre or two of cucumbers to defray 
school expenses for the year. 

There would seem to be little danger that the growing of cucum- 
bers for pickles will be overdone. It requires much hand work in 
harvesting, and is not adapted to large-scale production. The work 
requires close attention, especially during harvesting time, and does 
not appeal to those who wish to be free to come and go at their 
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pleasure. The farmer or other person with the right land who is 
within reach of a salting station and who can make satisfactory 
arrangements for the sale of his crop is likely to find it a very 
attractive undertaking. 

Asparagus 

The production of asparagus for canning is a very much localized 
industry, as the entire commercial production comes from two 
States — California and New York. According to available informa- 
tion 26,400 acres of the 26,530 acres of the canning crop in 1925, was 
located in California. The production that year amounted to 47,600 
ions, with a farm value of $3,795,000. 

Production metliods followed in growing canning-crop asparagus 
are similar to those employed for the table crop. White asparagus 
is used for canning, this being obtained by ridging the rows early 
in the season and cutting the spears several inches below the surface. 
Nearly all vegelable-canning crops must be handled with all pos- 
sible speed, but this is especially necessary with asparagus. Canning 
companies formulate their plans so that the asparagus can be trans- 
ported to the factory and canned within a few hours of the time it 
is cut. 

Snap Beans 

Snap beans for canning are produced in commercial quantities in 
a number of States. According to data gathered and compiled by 



the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the acreage in 1925 amounted 
to 80,980 acres with a production of 66,000 tons. The yield was 2.1 
tons per acre, having been 2.3 tons in 1921, 2.4 tons in 1922, 2.1 tons in 
1923, and 1.9 tons in 1924. The most of the snap-bean canning 
crop comes from a few States. New York led in 1925, wUh 6,370 
acres, while Wisconsin had 3,610 acres, Michigan 3,000 acres, Mary- 
land 2,950 acres, Colorado 1,660 acres, with I^uisiana, Maine, Cau- 
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fwnia, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, TTtah, Washington, and 
otlier States producing the remainder of the crop. The distribu- 
fi,?? f?^^^^-bean-growing industry is shown in Figure 201. 

I ins map is based on acreage, each dot indicating 100 acres, and 
including both canning and market-crop green beans. The lo(‘ation 
of the canning ci’op is indicated in the acreage figures given in the 
text of this paragraph. 

Canned snap beans are rapidly gaining in popularity with the 
consumer, but they are a rather difficult crop for the grower to 
handle as the harvesting must be done by hand. 


Cabbage for Sauerkraut 


The production of cabbage for sauerkraut making has assumed 
large proportions during recent years. Like the canning industry, 
sauerkraut production is centralized at jioints which are adapted to 
the production of thc5 particular type of cabbage recpiired for making 
sauerkraut, namely, a solid head which suffers a minimum of loss 
in outside trimming and which has a small tender core. The devel- 
opment of sauerkraut canning in tin cans makes this delicious and 
healthy commodity available for use under practically all condi- 
tions. 

Formerly sauerkraut was shipped mainly in barrels or kegs and 
was subject to a certain amount of spoilage" loss. Under the present 
method of canning in No. 3 cans, it is an easy matter for the house- 
keeper to keep two or three cans on her pantry shelves for use at 
any time. Considerable quantities of sauerkraut are still sold in 
bulk by grocers, especially in sections where tlie pojiulation relies 
upon sauerkraut as a regular part of its diet. The commercial 
sauerkraut crop is practically all grown during (he latter part of 
the season, and the manufacture of the product is carried on durin^r 
lato fall. New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and IVfichigan are leading 
producing States, but additional suj^plies come from many other 

Spinach, beets, green Lima beans, cauliflower, pickling onions and 
many other vegetables enter largely into the canned, preserved and 
pickling products of the United S^tates, some of these constituting 
considerable industries in themselves and should be included in anv 
comprehensive survey of the vegetable products grown for canning 
and preserving. ^ 

Perennial crops 


Asparagus, rhubarb, and honse-radish are the most irnnortant 
perennial crops of our American gardens, and all tliree were brought 
into this country during early days of colonization. Later the 
Japanese vegetable known as Udo was introduced and is grown 
to a limited extent as a perennial crop in the United States As 
pamgus heads the list of perennial vegetables in commercial im- 
portance and the demand for this special early spring vegetablp L 
rapidly increasing. ^ 

Asparagus 


According to the Treasury of ^Botany and Sturtevant’s notes 
a^aragns is a native of Europe and is found growinir wilH in 
of Great Brtain near the sea, and in the southern tmrts of 

.nd PolMd the ideppra are cowred with U, and UtaS 
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by horses and cattle as grass. Pliny also mentions a sort that grew 
in his time near Revenna of which three heads would weigh a 
pound. This would indicate that the Romans had varieties or 
strains of asparagus that were fully equal to anything now grown 
in this country. The Romans of the time of Cato, about 200 B. C., 
knew it well and Cato’s directions for culture would answer fairly 
well for the gardeners of to-day. Pliny, writing in the first century 
mentions asparagus, praising it highly, especially the wild forms, 
and recommends transplanting it to the wild places that are un- 
fitted for other forms of agriculture. 

It is not definitely known when asparagus was brought into this 
country but probably during the early days of English settlement. 
In the Middclbiiry (Vt.) Register of June 29, 1917, there appeared 
the following statement : 

There U an asparapais bed on the Elias Lyman farm at the “Point,” town 
of Hartford, which was started 101 years ago, and continues to this day to 
yield an annual and generous crop. The bed has never been replanted with 
new roots, but because of an intelligent making of the original bed, its 
favorable location and its never neglected cultivation, it has maintained its 
existence and has ^ven its owners in this present season and the first year 
of its second cimtury a supply free from defects and in every way of the 
best quality. This bed from the flr.st has ever been free from asparagus 
rust that has now become so frequent in all sections of New England. 

It was not, however, until after 1850 or 18G0 that asparagus was 
planted extensively by commercial growers in this country. During 
recent years the expansion of the commercial asparagus industry has 
been rapid and widely distributed. According to figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Agricultural EJeonomics, the commercial and can- 
ning acreage of asparagus in the United States during 1925 was 
approximately 56,000. The acreage of asparagus both for table and 
canning is increasing rapidly, the most important increases being 
mainly in California, New Jersey, and South Carolina. Asparagus 
is one of the first of our early-spring vegetables, and has increased 
greatly in popularity during the last few years. The present in- 
crease in acreage of asparagus is justified by the demand for both 
the fresh article during the spring months and to meet the require- 
ments of the asparagus-canning industry. Asparagus is especially 
adapted to growing on low, alluvial, and loamy but well drained 
seacoast soils; it withstands and in fact seems to benefit by the 
presence of a small percentage of salt in tlie soil and responds 
readily to heavy fertilization. The recent development * of rust- 
resistant varieties of asparagus has practically revolutionized the 
industry through increased yields and improved quality. 

Asparagus rust, which is caused by a parasitic fungus {Puccinia 
asparagi). is a native of the Old World and was first found in 
America in 1896 near New York City. Within 10 years the nist 
had spread to all the asparagus-growing regions of the United 
States and caused serious losses everywhere. Control measures su h 
as dusting and spraying -were for tne most part ineffective, but it 
was soon discovered that certain neAV strains, developed in Eurone 
under rust conditions, resisted rust attacks better than our old 
strains, which had lost anv immunity that they might once have 
possessed. In 1906 the Massachusetts Asparagus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation secured the cooperation of the United States Departnient of 
Agriculture and the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion in a breeding project, and J. B. Norton of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry was assigned to the work. Varieties from all over the 
world were collected at Concord, Mass., and subjected to rust- 
epidemic conditions. Not one plant was found to be completely 
immune to rust, but in 1908 selections were made of the most resist- 
ant ones and seed produced in 1909. From the lots of seedlings 
grown in 1910, one male jdant, A 7-8J1, of unlaiown American origin, 
and a female plant, B fi*om Reading Giant, pro(‘urcd from 

Sutton & Sons of Read'ng, England, were crossed and gave the best 
progeny of the hundreds of combinations. From this combination 
came tlie first resistant strain, which was named Martha Wash- 
ington. 

The male plant, V’^ashington, and the female ])lant, Martha, with 
other female plants, were removed to the Arlington Experimental 
Farm, near Washington, D. C., the crowns being separated into 
several divisions and planted in an isolated bed for breeding pur- 
poses. Several new female plants were added from time to time 
as they showed their value as producers of good seedlings. 
Notable among these was a giant female taken as a seedling from a 
bed of Reading Giant grown by C. W. Prescott at (\)ncord, Mass., 
in 1910. This plant was named Mary, and in combination with the 
male plant, Washington, has given the newest-named strain — Mary 
Washington. 

As asparagus is one of the very first green vegetables to appear 
in the spring, it is desirable for planting in home gardens and in 
market gardens serving roadside markets and local town or village 
trade. On the basis of average yields, an acre of asparagus will 
produce about 3,500 pounds, or 1,750 bunches of 2 pounds each. 
On the same ratio oi production, 100 plants in the home garden 
would yield about 85 pounds during a cutting season of six to nine 
weeks or an average of nearly 2 pounds per day. It is reasonable 
to expect a planting in the home garden, through superior fertiliza- 
tion and care, to yield at a higher rate than would be obtained 
under field culture, especially after four or five ^ears from planting. 
Much depends, however, upon the care exercised in the original 
making of the bed and the selection of well-grown plants for setting. 
On account of their rust-resistant tendencies, the Washington varie- 
ties are recommended for planting throughout the East, both in the 
home garden and in field culture. In California varieties adapted 
to canning are largely used. 

Rhubarb 

The various species of rhubarb are found distributed fairly well 
over the Old World with one species accredited to the Himalayas. 
The parent species of most of our rhubarb {Rheutii rhaponficum 
Linn.) is accredited to southern Siberia and the region of the Volga. 
This species, which is the commonest of rhubarbs, was introduced 
into Europe about 1608. In 1806 M’Mahon mentions rhubarb in 
American gardens and says the “ footstalks ai-e very frequently used 
and are much esteemed for tarts and pies.” J. Lowell in the Massa- 
chusetts AgriculturaL Repository, 1822, says “thirty years ago we 
were strangers to rhubarb, now in general use and conkantly in our 
markets, and we are indebted for its introduction to an amateur 
in the State of Maine.” T. S. Gold, of Connecticut, wrote “that hU 
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father purchased a small package of pieplant seeds in 1820 and 
raised tne first plants then known in this vicinity.” The seed was 
sold by Thorburn in 1828. 

Rhubarb is adapted for cultivation throughout the northern por- 
tion of the United States having natural rainfall and where the 
temperature goes sufficiently low in winter to freeze the ground to a 
depth of 4 inches or more. Throughout this territory rhubarb is 
found in home gardens and in certain sections near the larger eastern 
cities, has attained considerable importance as a commercial crop. 
Rhubarb has not become an important shipping crop as has aspara- 
gus. Plantings of 3 to 5 acres in market gardens are common, and in 
a few cases plantings of 20 to 30 acres are to be found. Rhubarb can 
very often, be grown on hillsides and on rough land which is un- 
suited to the production of the more intensive garden crops. It is 
one of the earliest of our spring vegetables and owing to its splendid 
acid qualities, is in great demand tor the making oi pies, tarts, and 
for sauce. Rhubarb is of little value as a canned vegetable by itself, 
but makes an excellent sauce or dessert when canned in combination 
with strawberries or raspberries. Where it is canned straight for 
winter use in making pies, it is generally placed in No. 10 enamel 
tin cans with plain water as a filler. 

For the last 30 or 40 years, there has developed quite an impor- 
tant rhubarb-forcing industry during the winter months, mainly 
in speciallv constructed houses. Two methods have been fol- 
lowed in the forcing of rhubarb. By the first, and most impor- 
tant method, the roots are plowed from the soil during the late fall 
and allowed to lie exposed to the weather and become frozen with 
the earth attached to them. The chunks of frozen earth surround- 
ing the hills of rhubarb are then removed to cellars and placed on a 
concrete floor or on staging, and the space between the lumps of 
frozen earth filled in with loose soil. The temperature is carried at 
45° to 65° F. and water is applied as needed, usually about once a 
week, care being taken, however, to guard against overwatoring. 
The cellar in which the rhubarb is being forced should be kept 
practically dark in order to produce a uniform color, blanched 
product with leaf blades about the size of a man’s hand. The sec- 
ond method of forcing rhubarb is by means of special houses with 
heavily insulated walls and moderate stove heat. The frozen chunks 
of rhubarb roots are handled in these houses in the same manner as 
in cellars. Small quantities of rhubarb can be forced where grown 
under a portable coldframe banked with manure, or by lifting the 
frozen hills and placing them in an ordinary cellar. The leaf stems 
of forced rhubaro are usually much more slender than those grown 
in a natural way. Rhubarb in the home garden can also be forced 
by placing boxes or bottomless barrels over the hills, banking 
around them with horse manure to provide heat and covering with 
glass. 

Rhubarb requires a rich soil and should be fertilized during the 
summer in order to enable the plants to store up reserve food in 
their roots from which the strong crop of edible leaf stems are pro- 
duced. Rhubarb production is essentially a local proposition and 
is dependent mainly upon near-by markets. However, wjth the in- 
creased demand for vegetables, rhubarb production has great po^- 
bilities ks a commercial industry. 
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Horse-Radish 

According to Sturtevant’s ‘‘ Notes on Edible Plants,” horse-radish 
came into eastern Europe from the Caspian through Russia and 
Poland. Both the leaves and the roots were eaten in (jerraany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, but their use in England was not common 
until a much later period. Horse-radish was included by M’Mahon 
in 1806 in his list of garden esculents. Although horse-radish has 
been in general cultivation for market purposes in the United States 
for the last century, its production is not on a large scale and com- 
mercial growing is limited to a few well-defined areas. Another 
species of horse-radish is grown along mountain streams in Japan, 
but this species has never become important in the ITnited States. 

The production of horse-radish for the market requires a large 
amount of labor and special soil conditions, therefore, it is not 
adapted to a wide range of commercial growing. Two methods of 
production are followed, the older method being to plant crowns 
or small roots vertically in the soil and allow these to remain two 
or three years and sometimes longer in order to produce marketable 
roots. The improved method, and the one now followed by the 
majority of the commercial growers, is to select seed roots which 
are about the size of a lead pencil and 5 or 6 inches in length during 
the fall while the marketable crop is being harvested. These seed 
pieces are either buried, mixed with soil in a pit, or are carried 
over in barrels of sand in a cool cellar. In the spring just as soon 
as the ground can be worked the seed pieces are planted in shallow 
furrows, placing them almost horizontal and covering slightly with 
earth. Later the soil is removed from all but the lower portion of 
the root and the rootlets and buds that have formed toward the 
upper portion removed and only one leaf crown allowed to remain 
at the top of the seed root. The soil is then replaced and this pro- 
cess repeated two or three times during the growing season, the 
object being to develop a large, straight, and smooth root that is 
free from branches and practically uniform in thickness throughout 
its length. 

Horse-radish requires a rich, reasonably moist soil, and plenty of 
plant food in order to make a rapid growth. It is adapted to grow- 
ing in home gardens throughout the northern sections. Its use is 
entirely as a condiment, especially with cold meats and with fish 
and oysters, to which it adds zest and a pleasing flavor. The usual 
method of preparing horse-radish for use is by first peeling the 
roots, then grating them and mixing with vinegar. Horse-radish is 
usually marketed in barrels or by the ton, the price varying accord- 
ing to the supply and demand. Twenty barrels will weigh a ton and 
the price as a rule varies from 7 to 15 cents a pound. 

Farm Gardens 

This discussion of vegetables would be incomplete without at least 
a brief reference to the importance of the farm garden. According 
to the census figures gathered in 1919, farm gardens were reported 
by 5,090,293 or 78.9 per cent of all farms in the United States. The 
value of the products of the farm gardens amounted to $344,665,728, 
an average value of $68 per farm reporting.® 

• Report of the Pourteenth Census : Agriculture — Farm Vegetables. 
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Among the several States, the proportion of all farms reporting 
farm gardens in 1919 varied from 31.5 per cent in Arizona and 
California to 92.6 per cent in West Virginia. Farm gardens were 
reported hy 90 per cent or more of the farms in 4 States, namely, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, and Pennsylvania; by 80 to 
89.9 per cent of the farms in 21 States; by 70 to 79.9 per cent of 
the farms in 9 States; by 60 to 69.9 per cent of the farms in 5 
States; and by less than 60 per cent of the farms in the remaining 
9 States. 

In five States the value of the products of the farm gardens in 
1919, exceeded $15,(X)0,000, as follows: Texas, $18,023,859; Pennsyl- 
vania, $16,989,459; North Carolina, $15,848,541; Ohio, $15,646,395; 
and Missouri, $15,354,668. The average value of the products of 
the farm garden per farm reporting was $100 or more in 7 
States, as follows: Rhode Island, $120; Massachusetts, $117; 
Nevada, $117; New Jersey, $116; West Virginia, $108; New Hamp- 
shiie, $104; and Connecticut, $101. 

Vegetables produced in farm gardens while usually reckoned at 
values lower tlian those obtaining on the markets should be valued 
at a much higher rate for the reason that they supply the farm 
home with the essential type of food and increase the variety in 
the diet of the farm family. Where little or no attention is given 
to the vegetable garden by farmers and where no definite arrange- 
ment is made for the purchase of vegetables, there is always lacking 
from the diet of the farm family the essential elements of a balanced 
diet. The claim made by many farmers ‘^that it does not pay to 
plant and care for a garden and that it is cheaper to purchase vege- 
tables on the market ” is not borne out in fact, as no other similar 
area on the ordinary farm yields so great a return either for the 
land occupied or capital invested as the farm garden.. Furthermore, 
it has been found that where the vegetables are not grown on the 
farm, that they are seldom, if ever, purchased in the same quantity 
and of the freshness of those grown on the farm. 

It is significant that in the sections of the country where the best 

f :eneral farming methods are followed, there are also found the best 
arm gardens, and conversely in farming sections where the farming 
methods are less perfect, tnere also are found the poorest farm 
gardens. 

According to the census figures obtained in 1920, Texas stood at the 
head of the list as regards total value of farm gardens, this being 
explained by the enormous size of the State. Pennsylvania, a much 
smaller State, stood second, and it is in Pennsylvania that we find 
some of the finest farm gardens in the United States. When it comes 
to the value of individual gardens, Rhode Island, the smallest State 
in the Union, stands at the head of the list with an average value of 
$120 per garden. This may be accounted for by the fact that in 
Rhode Island the value of land is extremely high, thus stimulating 
intensive production. 

It is si^ifiicant that the percentage of farmers having gardens is 
highest in the Northeastern States and lowest in the ]^cky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast States. The highest average value of all 
farm gardens is found in the New England section. The average 
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value of farm f^ardcns in the Southern States is relatively low, ow- 
ing to tlie fact that in the past is has generally been considered im- 

K ossible to raise vegetables during the long, hot siiiiiiner season. 

Recently a campaign has been conducted by the State extension 
forces to stimulate interest in the production of vegetables at all 
seasons of the year, and in certain of the Southern States there 
are now thousands of farms on which an all-thc-year garden is 
maintained, the slogan being “two fresh vegetables from the garden 
every day in the year.” 

The figures and comparisons given for farm gardens in the United 
States does not include the many thousands of small gardens culti- 
vated on town lots and in city backyards, the aggregate value of 
whicli will reach into the millions of dollars. Vegetable gardens 
were promoted during the World War as a means of su])plying food 
for local consumption. The experience gained by city, town, and 
village gardners during the war period has led many to continue 
their gardening operations so that the present value of this feature 
of home gardening is very large, but there is no way of determining 
its exact value. The experience of the gardeners has also taught 
them the value of fresh vegetables. 

The significant fact in connection with the home garden is not, 
however, the value in dollars of the individual garden but the aggre- 
gate or total for the country, which is above one-third of a billion 
dollars. Added to this is the great advantage of supplying the 
family with vegetables that are fresh and wholesome. 


Present Trends in Vegetable Production 

The reader has no doubt been iinpr^^sed with the enormous pro- 

E ortions that the various commercial vegetable crops have attained, 
oth as regards money value and quantity of product. The writers 
have endeavored to portray the history, distribution, and relative 
importance of the various crops, together with a composite picture 
of the vegetable industry as a whole. 

The trends of the vegetable industry during the last 10 or 12 years 
have been very decidedly toward specialization and production of 
many of the more important crops on a large scale in certain rather 
well-defined locations. The concentration of population in the large 
industrial centers has to a large degree eliminated the personal 
equation between producer and consumer and has more definitely 
commercialized the production and handling of vegetables on a large 
scale. The trends have also been toward reduction in the number 
of varieties grown, greater uniformity in production practices and 
the establishment of definite standards of grade and pack to meet 
the market requirements. 

The adoption of labor-saving machinery and improvement in cul- 
tural practices have increased both the man power and acre produc 
tion on the truck farms of the country. As indicated in the fore' 
going pages, the old-fashioned market garden with its numerous 
crops is rapidly giving way to the specialized truck farm on which 
a comparatively small number of individual crops are grown on an 
extensive scale. The trends have also been toward closer cooperation 
among growers and to a more definite working understanding be. 
tween the growers and the dealers. ^ 
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By M. B. Waite, W. W. (iirBEiiT, N. A. Cobb, ami W. K. Beattie, Bureau of 
Plant Industry; F. E. Brooks aud J. E. Graf, Bureau of Entomology ; and 
W. B. Bell and W. L. McAtee, Bureau of Biological Burvey. 

R eference has been mad© in the earlier pages to the influence 
. that the Old World fruits, vegetables, and nuts have played in 
the development of American horticulture. When the first settlers 
came to America, as has been stated they found certain native fruits 
and vegetables being used by the Indians, and these together with 
other wild species were domesticated and used by the colonists. 
Old World species were brought over from time to time as the col- 
onists gained in experience and Tvere added to the list of native 
sorts, gradually forming the basis for our present American horti- 
culture. The colonists had not gone far in the domestication of the 
wild American species or in the introduction of those from the Old 
World until they met with certain disease and insect troubles. Not 
only did the native diseases and insects attack the cultivated fruits 
andf vegetables, but along with the importation of Old World species 
came the diseases and insects which preyed upon them. 

Coming down through the years covering the development of 
American horticulture from Colonial times, there has been a con- 
stant increase, both in the number of species and the destructiveness 
of diseases and insects and other forms of life that have preyed upon 
the various horticultural crops. It was not until c^mnaratively 
recent years that active steps were taken to study the life history of 
the many horticultural pests and in still niore recent years to quar- 
antine against the introduction of additional pests. During the 
early days the demands for perfection in the product of horticulture 
were not so exacting as at present, nor were the diseases, insects, and 
other pests so numerous either as to species or as to individual 
numbers. During the course of time, injury from horticultural pests 
l^came so marked as to require concerted action calling for investi- 
gation to determine means of combating these pests. 
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Numerous references in the followin;^ pa^es allude to both the 
development and spread of horticultural pests and to the history 
of measures formumted for their control. Marked progress has 
been made in the control of diseases of such crops as asparagus, cab- 
bage, beans, tomatoes, potatoes, peas, lettuce, celery, and spinach 
through the breeding and selection of disease-resistant strains and 
varieties. In many cases these resistant strains are exceptionally 
vigorous and possess excellent marketing and edible qualities in ad- 
dition to disease resistance. Just how far immunity from the at- 
tacks of diseases and insects may be obtained through the breeding 
of resistant varieties and strains is problematical, but the progress 
already made indicates wonderful possibilities. 

Combination treatments to control two or more pests or more 
than one type of infestation are being w^orked out, so that the 
general control of horticultureal pests is constantly being made 
more simple and effective. The development of special eciuipment 
for spraying, dusting, fumigating, soil sterilizing, and various other 
control operations has rendered more effective the various control 
measures and resulted not only in effectiveness but in more economi- 
cal treatment. 

Similar progress has been made in the development of fungicides 
and insecticides as well as in the improvement of their application. 
Numerous disease and insect infestations have appeared and gradu- 
ally spread over the entire country, but in most cases satisfactory 
measures have been perfected before the spread has caused any very 
gi‘eat damage. With the more general ac(;eptation and application 
of control measures, • infestation and injury become less and less, 
and there is the possibility that in the course of time, when the 
proper control measures are universally applied, infestation can 
be practically eliminated. So long, however, as there are in 
every fruit-growing neighborhood neglected orchards, and in every 
vegetable section careless methods of control of the diseases and 
insects of vegetables, we may expect a continuity of infection and 
injury. Marked progress has been made in certain sections of the 
country in the control of diseases and insects through the agency of 
spray rings by which all the growers of a given community employ 
one man to handle the spraying of the entire community. By this 
method the fight against destroying agencies is timely in its appli- 
cation and is performed in the proper manner, with tHe result that a 
higher degree of control is obtained than where the work is con- 
ducted individually. 

The aid given the growers by the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations in furnishing timely information on the control 
of the various pests has had a marked effect. It is not too opti- 
mistic to suggest thkt in the course of years the work of combat- 
ing the pests of horticulture may be so thoroughly organized and 
conducted as to obtain practically complete control. The economic 
factor of cost will undoubtedly remain through all time and must 
be reckoned as a legitimate part of fruit and vegetable production 
costs. 

The consideration of horticultural pests as contained in the follow- 
ing pages has for convenience been divided into several groups as 
follows: Fruit diseases and their relation to the fruit industry, fruit 
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insects and their economic importance, diseases of vegetable crops, 
the insect enemies of vegetables, the relation of nematodes to the 
fruit and vegetable industries, and birds, mammals, and other ani- 
mals in relation to fruit and vegetable production. Though all of 
these contribute to the problem of producing marketable horticul- 
tural products, they have for convenience been treated more or less 
separately in order that the !‘eader who is interested in any one 
phase of the problem may the more readily obtain the information 
he desires. 

The Influences of Diseases on American Fruit Culture 

The diseases of fruits and fruit trees, the blights, leaf spots, rusts, 
fruit spots and rots, root rots, and physiological diseases and winter 
injuries have had an important economic effect on American fruit 
and nut culture. The scientific research in plant pathology devoted 
to solving the causes of these diseases, the life histories of the para- 
sitic organisms concerned, the physiological disturbances involved, 
as well as the study of remedial and control measures, have exertea 
a profound influence not only on fruit culture but on other lines of 
scientific research helpful to agriculture. It is almost equally true 
that for the last 40 years American fruit growers have exerted a 
dominating influence on the develcmment of plant pathology. 

At the meeting of the American Horticultural Society (previously 
the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society) in Januarj, 1885, held 
in connection with the World’s Industrial Exposition at New 
Orleans, La., a group of gentlemen met informally and urged the 
then Commissioner of Agriculture, Norman J. Coleman, to start in- 
vestigations on the diseases of fruits and other plants at Washing- 
ton. This group consisted of Parker Earle, the president of the 
horticultural society, his son, F. S. Earle, a horticulturist and trained 
mycologist and plant pathologist, T. J. Burrill, S. M. Tracy, C. E. 
Bessey, and others.^ Their efforts were successful. A mycological 
section of the Division of Botany in the Department of Agriculture 
was established July 1, 1886. A first report of this section and the 
first of a series of reports followed in due course. Annual reports of 
investigations^ bulletins, circulars, and other publications have been 
issued from time to time ever since.^ So far as the writer can de- 
termine there is no printed record of the informal action vrhich, it is 
supposed, had an important influence in causing Commissioner Cole- 
man, who three years later became the first Secretary of Agriculture, 
to start plant pathological work at the seat of the Feder^ Govern- 
ment. However, F. S. Earle, in a paper on “ the fungoid diseases 
of the strawberry” read at this meeting and printed in the report® 
made the following statements : 

In closing these hasty notes, I wish again to call the attention of the society 
to the importance of securing some provision for the systematic study of the 
fungi and their relations to our agricultural and horticultural interests. This 
could perhaps be brought about through the instrumentality of the Department 
of Agriculture, and, in fact, a beginning has already been made in this direction, 

» Conversation with the writer by T. J. Burrill nt the University of Illinois in 1888 and 
subsequent conversation with S. M. Tracy, of the University of Missouri, at Washington. 

* Annual Report U. S. Dept. Aprr. for 1886. ^ 

•Transactions Amer. Uort. Soc. for 1885, held at the World’s Industrial Exposition at 
New Orleans, La., pp. 51-52. 
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as is shown by the carefully prei)ared series of water-color drawings of fungi 
in the exhibit of that <k*partnient in the Government building. 

If the measure for establishing ex^^eriinent stations in the different States, 
that was advocated by this society-at its in(*eting In^re two years ago, should 
become a law, then this subject could receive the attention due to its im- 
portance by employing a competent person at each station to collect material 
and make exi)eriments under the direction of a central othce, connected with 
the Department of Agriculture if you please, that should !)e provided with 
a complete library and all of the apparatus necessary for the most thorough 
investigation. 

Professor Riley, the entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, has 
createtl a very similar system for conducting his researches, having his as- 
sistants located in different parts of the country. 

Such an organization as is here briefly outlined once established and we 
could hope in time for results that would be of the greatest importance to all 
the material interests of the country. 

It should be noted that Mr. Earle’s statement urged not only the 
organization of research on plant pathology in the Department of 
Agriculture, but also urged the establishment of experiment stations 
in the dilferent States, which will be discussed further on. 

It is not easy to analyze historical movements 40 years later with 
incomplete, scattered, and fragmentary records and no doubt with 
much of the important thought of these brainy, far-visioned pioneers 
in this field developed in unrecorded conversations. Putting all the 
known facts together, however, there is little doubt thai the action 
taken by the men meeting at this great exposition was the culmina- 
tion of a series of activities, scientific researches, horticultural ob- 
servations, and conversations; in other words, from one point of view 
it was the end of a series of events as well as the beginning of an- 
other series. We may briefly summarize some of the most important 
activities and conditions previous to 1885 which led to this action. 

Ever since the days of Linnaeus and even to some extent before, 
the science of botany had been steadily developing. Not only had 
the higher plants been classified and named, but in even greater 
numbers the lower plants including the parasitic fungi which cause 
one class of diseases and many of the bacteria had been discovered, 
named, and classified, and in a few cases even bacteria causing dis- 
eases of plants had been discovered, notably Burrill’s discovery of 
the pear-blight bacillus in America (1878-1880) and Walker’s 
bacterial hyacinth disease in Europe (^1883-1899). Most of the in- 
vestigations on the fungi up to this time had been made from the 
standpoint of the fungus itself rather than from the point of view 
of the disease it j^oduced on its host plant. 

A few men in Europe, notably Soraurer and Hartig in Germany, 
Millardet and Prillieux in France, and Berkeley in England, were 
studying plant diseases as such. In America,* Burrill, beginning 
his work at the University of Illinois in 1872, was the most conspicu- 
ous example, but by 1885 his pupil, F. S. Earle, also J. C. Arthur, 
and perhaps a very few others had begun the study of plant diseases. 

Discussions of plant diseases in literature date back to Bible times, 
and the writings of Aristotle in Greece and Pliny in Horne are 
sometimes quotSl. There were several German textbooks previous 
to 1850, and in 1854 to 1857 M. J. Berkeley, in a series or papers 
which appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, gave the first general 
scientific treatise in English upon vegetable pathology. In 1874 
however, Paul Soraurer of Germany published his “ Hand Book oi 
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Plant Diseases” and Robert Hartig his book on Important Dis- 
eases of Forest Trees.” For the first time the student had an up- 
to-date textbook. There were no American textbooks available at 
this time on plant diseases and in fact no available textbooks in 
Eimlish until several years later. 

Plant physiology had been built up into a really great branch 
of the science of botany. Mostly in Europe but to some extent 
in America continued investigations on the physiology of plants 
had built up a great amount of accurate, recorded information 
and accessible literature on this subject. Many well-organized 
textbooks — mostly European, largely German, but some American — 
had become available to students and investigators of this subject. 

On account of their influence on plant pathology the important 
discoveries and methods of research developed by Pasteur and his 
students in Paris and by Koch and his students in Berlin on the 
bacterial diseases of animals deserves special mention. At this time 
they were just at the height of their activities in making their 
phenomenal discoveries. &me of Pasteur’s work preceded Koch’s 
slightly. Koch’s great work on the bacillus of tuberculosis appeared 
in 1885. 

Another thing occured jit that time which, undoubtedly, exerted 
a profound and stimulating influence on the practical side of plant 
pathology. This was the discovery by Millardet at Bordeaux, 
France, of the efficiency of the copper sulphate-lime mixture, which 
bears the name of Bordeaux mixture, in the treatment of the black 
rot and mildew of the grape. Two native American parasitic fungi 
of our wild grapevines, the black-rot fungus and the downy-mildew 
fungus, along with the insect pest, the phylloxera, had been ac- 
cidentally introduced into France with collections of American na- 
tive grapes. Millardet, a very able botanist, was enmloyed by the 
French Government to investigate these diseases. In the fall of 
1883, almost by accident, he found that this copper-lime mixture, 
which had been spattered onto some p-apevines along the roadway 
to prevent stealing of the fruit, had in some way prevented the 
attacks of these two fungi. He followed up this clue by investigat- 
ing the problem thoroughly from 1883 to 1885. By the aid of a 
brass worker named Vermorel, who improved the Riley or 
Barnard nozzle by introducing the degorger so that it would 
spray this slushy mixture, the spraying of plants began in earnest. 
It is difficult to estimate the, far-reaching importance of this dis- 
covery. 

Scientific plant pathology was fairly well started. Very little 
practical progress, nowever, had been made in controlling diseases 
py spraying. Thousands of plant diseases were well known as to 
their cause and even as to the life histories of the organisms. In 
general, however, mycologists and plant pathologists, or the few 
who could be called plant pathologists, were helpless when it came 
to a demand for a practical remedy. It is not true to say that no 
progress had been made up to this point. Sulphur had been used 
for dusting against the rose mildew and a few other diseases. Lim- 
ing of the soil had been found effective for clubroot of the cabbage. 
Eradication was practiced with many diseases and rotation of crops 
and various other cultural methods had been employed. Most of 
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these methods were developed on purely empirical grounds without 
any guidance whatever irom the science of plant pathology or 
mycology. 

One thing is certain, namely, that the discovery of the effectiveness 
of Bordeaux mixture against the vine diseases in France attracted 
wide attention not only on the part of scientific men, but of horti- 
culturists, especially grape growers and fruit growers. As indicated 
below, many devastating fungous and other diseases were prevalent 
in the United States. The American grape industry, which had 
been developing in the eastern United States along entirely new 
lines with native American grapes, had become a really great hort icul- 
tural industry. At first the grapevines were little attacked by the na- 
tive fungous diseas^, but as usual with extensive new plantings, the 
fungous diseases increased. Black rot and mildew had become so 
prevalent as seriously to threaten the industry) These formerly 
somewhat obscure native diseases mildly attacking the fruit and 
foliage of the wild grapes had multiplied and spread to an alarm- 
ing extent with the growth of the cultivated vineyards. The grape 
growers were insistent that something should be done to helj) them. 
The horticultural literature of that period contains frequent appeals. 
In this connection it is not surprising, tiny efore, that the first efforts 
of the newly established (1886) m>Tological section of the Division 
of Botany were concentrated on the fungous diseases of the grape. 
This continued for several years after the title of the section was 
changed in 1887 to the Section of Vegetable Pathology, and in 
189fi to the Division of Vegetable Pathology and Physiology. 

These early pathological studies, however, were by no means lim- 
ited to grape diseases. The very first report of the mycologists 
treated of a newly introduced citrus scab in Florida, of pear blight, 
celery diseases, potato diseases, and even diseases of grasses, and the 
subsequent reports cover a wide range of the diseases of fruits and 
vegetables and other cultivated crops and of forest trees. 

About the beginning of this century, as the data accumulated con- 
cerning the knowledge of the plant diseases, and especially methods 
of controlling them, it became increasingly evident that fruit 
gi'owers and farmers were not putting into practice to a satisfactory 
extent the known methods of control. For example, the control of 
apple scab by spraying had been very carefully worked out. So had 
the control of grape diseases by the same methods. Control of 
peach yellows by rooting out the trees and of pear blight by local 
eradication and disinfection had been developed, but still many 
orchardists were not fully practicing the methods which had been 
discovered. This was equally true in other lines of scientific progress 
in agriculture, not only in insect-pest control but also in general agri- 
cultural methods of crop growing, rotation of crops, etc. Seaman 
A. Knapp was a pioneer in urging and developing demonstration 
and extension work. It was evident that a new type of worker was 
required in agriculture to make the knowledge available to the 
farmer and to put this knowledge into practice. This movement 
culminated in the Smith-Lever Act. There are now extension de- 
partments in the State universities and extension pathologists in 
nearly every State in the Union. 

Still another group of activities has called for action on the part 
of plant pathologists and has resulted in putting into use accumu- 
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lated research knowledge on fruit diseases. In 1910, Congress passed 
the Federal insecticide act, modeled somewhat after the food and 
drugs act and aimed at raising the standard of insecticides and 
fungicides and preventing the interstate shipment of fraudulent or 
misbranded materials for use in pest control. In 1912, Congress 
passed the Federal plant quarantine act and provided for the ap- 
pointment of the Federal Horticultural Board to enforce the same. 
The Federal plant quarantine act was designed to prevent the intro- 
duction of foreign pests not occurring in the United States or not 
widely distributed therein, and also to prevent the interstate move- 
ment of such pests. In the enforcement of both these regulatory 
acts the science of plant pathology was apj)lied to agriculture and 
fruit culture and a number of plant pathologists were employed. 
The States also have similar regulatory acts for the control of the 
manufacture and sale of insecticides and fungicides as well as for the 
control of the distril)iition of fungous and insect pests and other con- 
tagious material which can cause fruit diseases. 

Plant Pathologists 

T. J. Burrill, of the University of Illinois, may be regarded as 
the pioneer American i)lant pathologist, one who studied the diseases 
of plants and especially of crop plants from the standpoint of the 
plant and its disease rather than from the standpoint of the fungus. 
When the writer was leaving his laboratory to go to Washington in 
the summer of 1888, he made this statement: There are only about 
10 plant pathologists in the United States. There are many profes- 
sional botanists and a good many mycologists who are studying the 
fungi, but there are very few who are studying plant diseases, and 
there is more work on plant pathology being done now at Wasliing- 
ton than anywhere else in the country,'’ or words to that effect. 

It should be noted that this progress, with a single exception of 
that made by Burrill himself, had all been made in the eighties. It 
should further be noted that there were very few colleges which gave 
the necessary training in mycology, bacteriology, physiology, and 
general botany to equip a man for scientific research on plant 
diseases, and none of the colleges had established courses in plant 
pathology. This indeed was practically true for another decade, and 
not until about the beginning of the present century or shortly after 
were definite courses establi^ed at the colleges for training investi- 
gators in plant pathology. 

The establishment and development of these si>ecial courses in 
plant pathology by the American universities is now very general 
and forms one of the ej^ochs in the development of plant pathology 
in America. The colleges, therefore, have supplied the trained men 
to fill the positions created in the progress of this branch of applica- 
tion of science to horticulture and agriculture. 

The group mentioned above, led by Doctor Burrill, as representing 
the greatest concentration in 1888 of plant pathologists in America, 
consisted of only four scientific workers — F. L. Scribner, B. T. 
Galloway, Erwin F. Smith, and Effie A. Southwqrth. Professor 
Scribner had just resigned as the head of this section and Doctor 
Galloway was promoted to the leadership. The resignation of Pro- 

91044®— 26 30 
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fessor Scribner and the promotion of Doctor Galloway and others 
made a vacancy at the bottom of the list which brought the writer to 
join this little force. Tlie success of Doctor Galloway in organizing 
and developing plant pathological work is so well known as scarcely 
to need comment here. His further success jointly with his associate, 
Albert F. Woods, in organizing the Bureau of Plant Industry in 
1901, of which he became the first chief and ‘Doctor Woods the 
assistant chief, constitutes one of the striking dcvclopnicnis of agri- 
cultural research in this country, if not in the world. The evidence 
of the grov/th of this work is perhaps best presented in tlie number 
of scientific workers engaged. Newton D. Pierce vras added to the 
staff in 1889, David G. Fairchild in 1890, Walter T. Swingle and 
Herbert J. Webber in 1891. The importance of the early discoveries 
in the cause and control of fruit diseases and of other plant diseases 
made by these pioneer investigators attracted v/ide attention. Every 
time a new trcatin nt or new facts about a disease were worked out 
the fruit growers called for more. By 189»‘^, when Fairchild resigned 
and Woods came to fill his place, there were nine scientilic plant 
pathologists at Washington. By 1900 this number had reached 
about 20: by 1905 about 30; by 1910 about 40 scientific workers. In 
the early days by far the greater pait of the pathological work was 
on fruit diseases and most of the increases were in fruit pathology 
work, but later the whole field of plant pathology was covered, less 
perhaps than half of this work was on fruit pathology prior to 1910. 
By 1920 there were 209 plant pathologists on the official pay rolls of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry engaged in research work, of which 
382 were permanent appointments and 27 temporary; in addition, 9 
were employed by the Federal Horticultural Board and 3 by the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board, making a total of 221 plant patholo- 
gists of the various grades from junior pathologists to the full pro- 
fessional grade.^ About 35 of these were engaged in fruit-disease 
work. By 1925, 200 professional plant pathologists were perma- 
nently employed, about 40 of whom were engaged in fruit-disease 
work. It should be pointed out that nearly half this force is now 
permanently stationed in the field at various points over the country 
and that 11 men are engaged in regulatory work. No attempt has 
been made to give the figures for the assistants below the professional 
grade. The laboratory and field assistants and the clerical force 
involved probably somewhat exceed in numbers the professional 
workers. In spite of this small army of investigators, and notwith- 
standing the progress which has been made in the 40 years of 
research work at the Department of Agriculture, the problems 
appear to come thicker than ever, and there is no'w more call for 
research work and investigation of fruit diseases, for example, than 
there are workers to do it. 

Plant Pathology at the Experiment Stations and Universities 

Notwithstanding the impetus given to the study of fruit diseases 
by the establishment of the section later made a division, devoted to 
this work in the Federal Department of Agriculture it should not be 

“• Allanson. to the 
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implied that no progress had been made before that time. The 
foundation had been laid and well perfected by the development of 
the science of botany both in Europe and America and to some 
extent elsewhere in the world. Furthermore, a very considerable 
amount of work was going on in this country in the study of the 
fungi and in plant physiological investigations and even in other 
lines of soils, crop rotation, fertilizers, plant nutrition, etc., all of 
which are helpful in pathological investigations. This work was 
done mostly at the colleges and universities, but already there had 
been established by several States special State experiment stations 
separate from the colleges and devoted to agricultural research work. 
Most of tho attention of the early State experiment stations was 
given, however, to chemical research on crops, soils, and fertilizers, 
testing of varieties, crop rotations, and such matters. They were in 
fact largely modeled after the famous Rothamsted station in Eng- 
land. At only one of these, namely, the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, was any pathological work being 
carried out. J. C. Arthur held the position of plant pathologist 
there from 1883 to 1885 and issued several reports mostly on pear 
blight. Farmers and fruit growers and those interested in the 
progress of apiculture evidently thought these stations were a good 
thing, and agitation was begun for the establishment of a Federal- 
aided experiment station in every State in the Union. Parker 
Earle in a president’s annual address at the Mississippi Valley Horti- 
cultural Society, New Orleans, La., February, 1883, made a strong 
plea for the establishment of experiment stations.® 

There was rather widespread agitation for more experiment sta- 
tions at that time and subsequently. Several bills were introduced 
in Congress but none of them was enacted. On J uly 8 and 9, 1885, 
as the result of a circular invitation sent by Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Norman J. Coleman, a meeting of delegates from agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations met in Washington for the purpose 
of promoting and discussing the ‘‘ fundamental truths of agriculture, 
the question of agricultural experiment stations and the relation 
they should hold to this department, the best methods of bringing 
about Congressional action and of harmonizing the interests oi the 
different State institutions and the Department of Agriculture.” 
This conference, although not resulting in immediate action, un- 
doubtedly had a very great effect. These two instances are cited 
merely as high points in the agitation which resulted finally in the 
Hatch Act of March 7, 1887, and its amendment of June 7, 1888, 
definitely establishing and financing the State experiment stations 
beginning July 1, 1888. 

In Commissioner Coleman’s address® to the convention held at 
Washington in July, 1885, he devoted one section to advocating the 
study or diseases oi plants. The Hatch Act specifically states that 
it shall be the duty and object of said experiment stations to conduct 
original researches or verify experiments on the physiology of 
plants and animals, the diseases to which they are severally subject, 
with the remedies for the same.” Pi’ovision was thus made for 


» Transactions of the Miss. Valley Hort. Soc., 1888, fourth annual meeting. New Orleans. 
La . February 21-24, 1883, p. 9. 

• Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Statl< ‘ ‘ ^ 
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eventually taking up the study of plant pathology in every State 
in the Union. In general, this provision was well cairied out though 
not in all States from the start. There Avere not enough profes- 
sionally trained ]dant pathologists to go around, in fact, if positions 
were created at the stations. Tlie colleges and universities, however, 
especially tliose of the Middle Western States, began ra])idly to sup- 
ply the demand, and sooner or later every State experiinent station 
and university had one or more active workers conducting original 
research in plant j^athology. 

Two outstanding things have happened favoring the development 
of research Avork in plant pathology since the general establishment 
of experiment stations by the Hatch Act. The Adams Act of March 
16, 1906, proA'ided additional funds for each experiment station ‘^to 
be applied only to paying the necessary expenses of conducting 
original researches or experiments.” In the administration of these 
additional funds inany plant-disease ])rojects and especially fruit- 
disease projects have been financed and developed. The other matter 
of importance is the increasing amount of State appropriations 
supplementing the Federal funds, thus greatly increasing the Avork 
of the experiment stations, and in this deA^elo])ment plant pathologj^ 
and fruit diseases have taken a large part. 

Mention has already been made of the extension service and of the 
Smith-LeA'cr Act. This actiAuty which is educational in its primary 
aim has resulted in a considerable increase in the number of plant 
pathologists at Avork in this country. Extension serAUce, which was 
initiated at Washington, is now almost wholly decentralized and 
handled in the States in connection with the State universities and 
experiment stations. Most States now have a well organized exten- 
sion department distinct from the regular university work on the 
one hand and the experiment station work on the other. Some States 
have added materially to the Federal appropriation for this 
work and this line of activity has become a very important part of 
the application of plant pathology to agriculture and specifically to 
the control of fruit diseases. There are now extension courses at the 
State universities, extension lectures and demonstrations in the field, 
extension bulletins and circulars, news sheets and press service in the 
newspapers and other printed matter, and especially during the 
last nve years dissemination of timely information and instructions 
by radio. 

Mention has already been made of the regulatory Avork by the 
Federal Government on fungicides and insecticides under the insec- 
ticide act of 1910 and of Federal quarantine work under the Fed- 
eral quarantine act of 1914. The Federal activities are limited to 
materials or plant pests entering this country from foreign sources 
or shipped interstate. But the States also have passed laws for the 
control of insecticides and fungicides and for the control of plant 
pests. While the Federal Government has control of the movement 
of materials or pests from foreign countries and between the States, 
so the States on the other hand have control of materials or pests 
which originate within their boundary. This principle is deeply 
rooted in our fundamental laws; in fact, is provided in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

In some States the organization for handling the regulatory work 
is located in connection with the State university or experiment sta- 
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tion and in others it is located at the State capitol under the direction 
of the State department of agriculture. Whichever plan is followed, 
the fruit grower has at his service within the State a force of 
trained plant pathologists and an organization devoted to keeping 
his spraying materials and other insecticides and fungicides up to 
a high standard, to preventing fraud in the manufacture and sale 
of these materials, and also to protecting the industry from the in- 
troduction and movement of plant pests. 

No attempt will be made here to assemble the data regarding the 
personnel of plant pathologists in the universities, experiment sta- 
tions, and State departments of agriculture engaged in research, 
extension, and regulatory work. The increase in the number of 
plant pathologists, though somewhat more recent, has exceeded the 
nuniber of workers engaged in the Federal service, and it is safe to 
say that the number of these workers in the States is probably more 
than double those in the Federal service. 

General Eflfccts of Fruit Diseases and Direct Losses 

The reasons for the great development of plant pathological re- 
search in the United States during the last 40 years are mainly 
two: (1) The destructive and sometimes even disastrous effects of 
these plant diseases against a background of the very large size 
and the newness of the industry, and (2) the enterprise, progres- 
siveness, and openmindedness of the American fruit grower and 
farmer, and those who represent him in Congress and the State 
legislatures. Some evidences of the latter are indicated in the 
historical sketch above. Some examples of the former may now 
be considered. 

At every meeting of State and other horticultural societies, even 
of shippers and storage men, almost without exception the subject 
of loss l)y diseases forms a prominent part of the discussions. 

Peach j^ellows in the early eighties swept the Delaware-Chesapeake 
peninsula and wiped out the orchards which were delivering to the 
markets in a favorable year 7,000,000 half-bushel baskets of peaches, 
and by the end of that decade drove eastern peach culture largely to 
the near-by Blue Eidge and Allegheny Mountains. In the Michigan 
peach belt certain districts were swept by the yellows until the peach 
was nearly exterminated there. On replanting, this was repeated, 
and sometimes it has occurred a third time. At present writing 
this disease is on the wane, no doubt in part owing to the applica- 
tion of control measures by eradication, but certainly in part due 
to unknown natural causes. (Figs. 202 and 203.) On the other 
hand, two other peach diseases have assumed prominence — ^the “ lit- 
tle peach,” wdiich, like the yellows, has been checked somewhat in 
recent years, and the ‘‘phoney” disease, a very little known and 
as yet unclassified peach malady, but commercially serious, which is 
slowly spreading over the great peach belt of Georgia. 

Pear blight has been the most serious scourge of the pear orchards 
of the eastern United States, wiping out the industry repeatedly in 
the large sections during nearly a century. Later, it continuea its 
devastation in the Rocky Mountain orchards and finally in the first 
years of this century it swept the Bartlett pear orchards of Califor- 
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nia, exterminating about a quarter of them before it was brought 
under control. It is doubtless the greatest limiting factor in Amer- 
ican pear culture and is scarcely less so at certain times on many 
varieties of apples. The disease has not only caused immense losses 
to the annual iruit crop and to the twigs and branches of the trees 

which limits their 



production, but short- 
ens the life of the trees 
and often wrecks 
whole orchards or 
orchard districts. It 
practically wiped out 
the LeConte pear in- 
dustry as well as other 
oriental pears in the 
Gulf States in the late 
eighties and early 
nineties. Researches 
on this disease and the 
life history of the bac- 
teria causing it have 
developed a fairly sat- 
isfactory method of 
fighting it when con- 
ditions are not too 
seriously unfavorable 
and the variety of 
pear not too suscepti- 
l3le, and efforts are be- 
ing made to breed re- 
sistant varieties ot de- 
sirable qualities and 
resistant stocks to 
overcome the collar 
blight, body blight, 
and root blight form 
of the malady. 

The various fruit 
spots and leaf diseases 
of the apple have con- 
stituted one of the 
major iDroblems in 
apple culture (figs. 
204 to 210), especially 
in the eastern half of 
the United States but 


^ more or less both east 
and west. Apple scab in cool, humid districts or districts where 
there is a humid spring has been a most serious pest. Apple 
bitter-rot and blotch have been especially serious south of the south- 
ern boundary of Pennsylvania across the country from the Atlantic 
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to the Great Plains. Apple cedar rust has flared up within the last 
15 years in many apple districts of the eastern half of the United 
States and has become a major disease demandini^ urgent action. 



Fio. 20J1. — Method of controlling peach yellows by eradication. Many acres of peach 
oKhaids hn^e been destrojed in the effoit to eradicate this disease, which is now 
on the decline 


Even the arid and semiarid orchards under irrigation have not been 
entirely free from fungous pests, for the apple powdery mildew has 
attacked them to the point where it had to be fought vigorously. 

Although these diseases 
have all been brought 
under control to a greater 
or less extent, they have 
all changed the rating of 
otherwise desirable va- 
rieties, and they have all 
taken a rather severe toll 
on the industry even 
after practical methods 
of fighting them have 
been developed. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of 
fighting these diseases is 
usually greater with any 
given "orchardist than all 
taxes. Federal, State, and 
county. In general, the 
operation of controlling 
them constitutes one ox 
the four or five major operations in the production of the fruit. 
Peach brown rot (ng. 211) and to a somewhat lesser extent the 
peach-scab fungus, as well as the leaf-curl fungus, occupy even more 
prominent positions in peach growing. 



I'lG. 204. — Cedar rust on an apple fruit 
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The brown-rot fungus is relatively insignificant or almost absent 
in the intermountain peach, plum, and'clierry orchards, and nearly 
so in the Pacific coast orchards of California. Brown rot as a prune 
disease, occurs to some extent in California, but increasingly so in 
Washington and Oregon in spite of the dry summer weather. The 
reason for this is that there is sufficient rainfall and moisture in the 
spring for this fungus to attack the blossoms of prunes and cher- 
ries; and again, the fall rains begin in time for it to attack the 
ripening prune crop. The gumming fungus which attacks tlie peach 



Fig. 205. — Cedar rust ou the underside of apple leaves 


lin. 200. — Tlie tcrmlnul 
growth of on ap- 
ple branch, sliowlng ro- 
setfp. This is a physio- 
logical disease 



and some other stone fruits finds the mild rainy winters of Cali- 
fornia entirely congenial. The spores of this fungus germinate dur- 
ing the late fall rains and seriously attack the twigs and the buds 
and reach their climax during the blossoming period in the spring 
just as the rains cease. It is fortunately rather easily controlled bv 
a single dormant spray made in late November or early December. 
The peach leaf curl is also able to survive Pacific coast conditions 
since its spores genninate in the bud scales in early spring before 
the close of the winter rainy period. It also is controlled by a single 
dormant spray, made at any time during the winter. 
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The black rot (fig. 212), mildew, and other fungous diseases of 
the grape have already been mentioned. Tha.e are native American 
diseases of our native wild grapes on which they live without usually 
producing any very serious condition. There is no more striking 
illustration, however, of the influence of plant diseases on horticul- 
ture than the effect of these diseases in the humid eastern half of 
the United States. These fungous diseases together with an insect 
pest, the phylloxera, have so far almost completely prevented the 
cultivation of the Phiropean vine with all its choi'^e varieties of more 
than a thousand years of breeding and selection in the Old World. 
There is some question whether European grapes will fully stand 
the climate of the 
eastern United States 
even if these fungous 
and insects pests were 
not present. The hot, 
humid weather of late 
June and July, espe- 
cially the alternating 
A\ arm moist weather 
with dry sunny 
weather, presents a 
physiological condi- 
tion to which the vini- 
fera grapes are not 
adjusted. But the 
thing that happens in 
t he Eastern States 
\\hen the phylloxera 
root pest is avoided by 
grafting on American 
roots is that the black- 
rot fungus and the 
downy mildew take 
the vines in spite of 
persistent spraying 
with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Even our native 
American grapes are 
severely attacked bv 
these diseases with 
more or less increasing severity to the southward, but as a rule the 
pure natives are less seriously attacked than those which have been 
crossed with the European grape and carry a fraction of the Euro- 
pean strain. Varieties like the Delaware, Niagara, and Brighton are 
more severely attacked than the Concord. 

West of the Rocky Mountains all this is changed. The uniformly 
dry, sunny summer climate furnishes exactly the conditions to whicli 
the vinifera grapes are physiologically adapted. In the main grape- 
growing districts of California, soil moisture is supplied bv winter 
rainfall supplemented in certain sections by irrigation. In other 
districts irrigation is depended on primarily for soil moistui'e, but 
the entire growing season is rainless or nearly so. The black rot and 
downy mildew, the worst two fungous diseases of the Eastern States, 



Fig. 207. — Apple bitter rot, showine infections of iiidi- 
Tidual fruits and a mummy rosuitliiiJr from the com- 
plete destruction of the fruit by the disease 
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find conditions impossible or nearly so for their development. The 
grapes are not entirely free from fungous diseases, h(n\ever, since 
the powdery mildew thrives under these special conditions. 

The apple cedar rust, formerly called the orange rust of the apple, 
furnishes a striking example ot the im 2 :)Oitance of i)lant diseases in 
fruit culture. It also is one of the best illustrations, with its back- 
ground of jmre science, of the helj^ afforded in controlling a serious 
orchard pest. The fungus which causes this disease is native to 
the eastein half of the United Stales on the wild crab apples and 



Fig 208 — Apples infected with apple blotch 


has its alternate generation on the common red cedar. (See figs. 204, 
205, and 213.) Scientific research in mycology by Professors Far- 
low and Taxter at Harvard University, following discoveries on other 
species of rust in Europe, had given a pretty complete life history 
of this fungus and its relation to the two classes of host plants. The 
important facts are that this fungus lives part of its life, about 
20 months, on the red cedar, that it comes into fruiting in the spring 
of the year, then matures its spores and wind-blown sporidia. These 
bodies can not live and multiply on the red cedar, but can attack 
the wild crab apples, or some related species, and these only. The 
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Fio. 201). — Apples infected with scab. The smaller specimen shows the deforming ef- 
fect of this disease 



Fia. 210 — Apple foliage infected with apple leaf spot (black rot) 
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sporidia from the recl-cedar fungus, liowever, attack the young 
leaves and fruit of the crab apples and related a]>ples, forming on 
them the orange-colored rust. The spores produced in early sum- 



Fw. 211, — I'caclies infected with brown rot. This disoaso also affects plums, prunes, and 

cluTries 


mer on the apples can not attack the apple but can only live and 
multiply by transferring to the red cedar. The fungus, therefore, 
having lived about four 
months for one growing 
season on the apple, 
must go back to the red 
cedar to reproduce and 
complete its two-year 
life cycle. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for the 
development of this dis- 
ease to have not only 
the rust fungus present, 
but to have the red 
cedars in reasonable 
proximity to the crab 
apples or their rela- 
tives. When the culti- 
vated apples of Old 
World origin were 
brought to America the 
fungus was evidently 
not adjusted to this 
new host plant. For the grape 

nearly 300 years after the settlement of Jamestown, the apple 
was cultivated in the presence of the cedar-rust fun^ms with- 
out serious trouble. Then it began mildly to attack the apple 
during the last few decades of the last century, becoming destruMve 
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only in a very few places and on some varieties little used in horti- 
culture. In tlie first decade of the present century it be^i^an to de- 
velop as a serious orcliard pest oji AVealthy in the Middle States and 
since 11)08 on the York Imperial in Virginia, AVest A^irginia, and the 
Appalachian fruit district generally. It is now one of tlie major 
apple pests in fruit districts wherever the red cedars are abundant. 
Even before its attacks became serious, eradicating the red cedars 
was suggested as a iiietliod of preventing this disease, and when 
this fungus became abundant in the Appalachian fruit belt it was 
again urged and is lunv being put into praciice (piite widely but 
by no means completely in the 
vicinity of apple orchards in the 
Eastern States. 

In the irrigated intermoun- 
tain orchards and those of the 
Pacific Northwest the common 
fungus fruit spots and leaf 
blights of the eastern United 
States are absent or almost en- 
tirely so on the pear and apple. 

Essentially the same thing is 
true regarding the common 
fungous diseases of the peach, 
plum, cherry, and other stone 
fruits. The apple powdery mil- 
dew’, only occasionally serious in 
the Eastern States, constitutes 
a rather prominent pest in this, 
district, often requiring special 
spray treatment. There are two 
different kinds of apple anthrac- 
nose peculiar to this region that 
attack both the branches of 
apple trees and the mature 
fruit. 

Aside from the tw’o anthrac- 
nose diseases Avhich make apple 
cankers in the Pacific North- 
west, there are some half dozen 
other apple cankers attacking 
orchards mainly in the Eastern States. The European apple 
canker occurs in the extreme Northeast and extreme North- 
west. The blister canker occurs more or less across the country east 
of the Rocky Mountains, mainly in apple orchards to the southw’ard, 
but is most severe in the Mississippi A^alley. The black rot and the 
bitter-rot fungus both make apple cankers in the Eastern States 
the bitter-rot occurring mostly to the northward and the black rot 
occurring both North and South. Fungous root rots of several 
different species constitute a serious pest, especially in apple and 
peach orchards. Here again there are some half dozen different 
species of fungi involved and it should be pointed out that these 
root-rot fungi are able to attack trees in the desert, irrigated, 
and in the Pacific coast orchards nearly to the same extent as in the 



Fi<;. 213. — Codjir-nist ^alls »)n ml cedar, bt‘- 
cinulnu to oxnde spores 
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humid regions, since the soil has to be supplied with moisture, either 
naturally or artificially, for the orchards to thrive. Dry air con- 
ditions, therefore, are not a complete protection against this type 
of pest. 

The fungous diseases of citrus trees and fruits have long attracted 
attention in Florida. The orange, both the round orange and the 
tangerine, the grapefruit, the lime, and the lemon have a long list 
of fungous pests, some of which arc very serious. Citrus scab was 
introduced into Florida from the Old World about 1885 or shortly 
before and constitutes one of the major pests of citrus fruits in 
Florida and other Gulf Coast States (fig. 214). Citrus melanose is 
regarded as an even more imimrtant fungous disease than the scab 
fungus, and these two diseases require special spraying schedules 

for their control. Some of 
the most serious economic 
diseases of citrus attack the 
fruits (luring the long period 
while they hang on the trees 
in winter or while they arc 
in transit and on the mar- 
ket. The melanose fungus, 
though serious as a young 
fruit and foliage disease, 
is still more serious as pro- 
ducing a stem-end rot, and 
in this destructive work it 
is joined by another para- 
sitic fungus, and these two 
stem-end rots constitute per- 
haps the most serious pests 
of this subtropical fruit in- 
dustry. In California there 
is another fruit rot called 
brown rot which attacks the 
lemon and has made no end 
of trouble. These truly par- 
asitic rots of oranges and 
lemons are aided by another 
rot fungus, a common blue 
mold, which comes in and exaggerates the injuries but also fur- 
ther attacks fruits whose skin has been punctured or which has been 
otherwise roughly handled or delayed in transit. The citrus canker 
introduced in comparatively recent years (fig. 215) has never been 
allowed to become very destructive, but it resulted in one of the 
most energetic fights in the history of American fruit diseases. 

Even among the bush fruits, the blackberries and raspberries, and 
strawberries we find that each group has a special set of fungous 
diseases of the fruit, foliage, and canes which constitutes a continual 
source of annoyance and loss to the grower. 

As already indicated in the case of the orange the troubles do not 
cease after the fruit is picked. There is a large number of fun^d 
some of which get their start on the fruit wliile it is still growin^^ or 
after it approaches maturity; others of which develop wholly alter 
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picking, but all of which attack the fruit while it is in the ])ackagos, 
in storage, in transit, or on the market. One of the recent features 
of }>ro^ress in plant pathology has resulted in the study of these 
fruit rots and causes of spoilage in transit and storage and on the 
market. Some 30 fun^i are found in this country attacking the ap- 
ple alone while on the market. One of tlie interesting things hrou^lit 
out by this line of researcli is that all ordinary fruits, such as apples, 
I>ears, peaches, etc., are virtually alive after they are picked. The 
decay and spoilage, therefore, are not to be looked upon in tlu* same 
li"ht as the decay of 
meats or other ]n*e- 
pared or cooked food 
products, but that the 
decay and spoih.^e of 
fresh fiuits is the prob- 
lem of keeping livin" 
material under living 
conditions. This is 
brought out rather 
strikingly in the case 
of the iihysiological or 
(lonparasitic diseases 
like apple scald, in 
which the disease is 
produced by the ema- 
nations of the apples 
themselves in tightly 
closed i^ackages. The 
remedy which has been 
found for this trouble, 
namely, wrapping the 
apples in oiled paper which absorbs the poisonous gases, still fur- 
ther illustrates the fact that these fruits are living objects. Ordi- 
narily, a dead ajiple is a brown rotten apple and a deaJ spot on the 
apple is a brown discolored decayed spot. 

Physiological or Environmental Diseases 

As indicated in the foregoing pages, parasites are not the only 
causes of the diseases of fi uits ana other plants. Our fruit and nut 
trees and vines grown in the open are subject to weather conditions 
not only during the growing season but throughout the winter. As 
our orchard fruits blossom and in most cases arc dependent on in- 
sects for pollination during the uncertain spring weather and as 
fruits and fruiting plants are living things, they are keenly subject to 
their surrounding climatic and weather conditions. The mam en- 
vironmental factors influencing the diseases of fruits may be classi- 
fied as follows: Weather conditions, such as temperature, moisture, 
and light, and chemical conditions. 

For each of these factors there may be an optimum condition at 
which trees and plants do best; there may be adverse conditions be- 
yond the maximum or minimum at which they are killed or near 
which they are permanently injured, prevented from fruiting, or 
ruined commercially. Conditions that are optimum for a tree or 
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other plant, or adverse, as the case may be, at one time during the 
season, or during the life of the plant, may not be equally favorable 
or unfavorable at some other time or at another i)eriod in the life 
of the plant. The study of these subjects in relation to plant growth 
is largely covered by the science of plant physiology and its special 
branch, ecology. The study of tlic adaption of the various species 
and varieties of fruits to these varying conditions forms an im- 
portant part of horticulture. When critically unfavorable con- 
ditions are approached so that the plant is either killed, poisoned, 
stunted, injured, or prevented from fruiting, the injured plant 
and the causes which produced it become the subject of study by 
the plant pathologist. These various factors not only produce 
disease directly, but tliey also indirectly bring about susceptibility, 
resistance, or immunity in varying degree to parasites. They have, 
of course, direct effects on the parasites themselves just as they 
do on the host plants. 

In a general article of this character it is not possible to discuss 
this extensive and complicated subject at all completely. Only a 
few examples may be given to illustrate their direct effect in produc- 
ing disease or their secondary effect in favoring parasites. 

Temperature , — Everyone knows that temperature is all-important 
to the life and health of a fruit tree and scarcely less so to the 
condition of the fruit after it is picked, since fruits are made up of 
living cells. Winter injury to fruit trees and vines constitutes one 
of the great hazards of fruit growing. It occurs in almost end- 
less varieties of types such as the killing of dormant buds of peaches 
and other fruits, the killing of the trunks and bodies of the trees, 
injury to the collars at the ground line, and the killing of the roots. 
An important thing to note is that winter injury is not always a 
matter merely of low temperature, though it occurs more or less 
habitually along the extreme northern border of the culture of each 
fruit. On the other hand, it is usually due to a combination of 
warm weather, perhaps abnormally warm weather, and a cold 
spell which may even be very moderate. For this reason, winter 
injury to peaches, or even to the trunks of the trees, is very common 
in the Carolinas and Georgia, and winter injury to the trunks of 
young cultivated pecan trees has occurred repeatedly in southern 
Georgia and adjacent Gulf coast sections. The cultivated varieties 
of sweet cherry are usually very hardy in western New York, south- 
ern Canada, and Michigan, but the trunks of young trees are very 
commonly injured in the vicinity of Washington, D. C. In general, 
the northern limit of the cultivation of any fruit is determined by 
the minimum temperature which it can withstand. Along the north- 
ern limit of its range the tree is frozen to death or severely injured 
by occasional extremely cold spells. 

The upper surface of the large branches of fruit trees, especially 
apples and peaches, when exposed by bending over with a load of 
fruit or by overpruning of the center of the tree, are sometimes 
so heated by the direct rays of the noonday sun in June and July 
that the tissues arc killed clear to the wood. The bark and cambium 
are heated beyond the maximum temperature which they can endure. 
They die either rapidly or slowly, often unnoticed, but a year or 
two afterwards a great dead strip is found on the upper surfaces 
of the limbs. The slightest protection by the foliage due to the 
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position of some of the branches can often be observed to be a com- 
plete preventive of this trouble. This is the true summer sun scald. 
An entirely’dift’erent combination which has been termed winter sun 
scald is due to very low temperatures, usually considerably below 
zero, followed bv bright, clear, intense sunny weather. This occurs 
invariably on the southwest sides of the trunks of the tree, only 
occasionally reaching up to nearly vertical branches and is considered 
to be produced by the liorizontal rays of the afternoon sun, around 
3 o’clock, rapidly warming up frozen., trees. This tyiDe of injui*y 
is widely distributed, but is most common in our midwestern and 
Rocky Mountain States where occasionally thousands of trees are 
injured in exactly the same position. It is sometimes complicated 
with straight winterkilling ironi low minimum temperatures, but 
winterkilling of the trunks occurs more or less indefinitely, or all 
around the tree, or in the heartwood from the center outward. 

Apples, pears, and occasionally other fruits are sometimes heated 
by the sun in exposed positions on the tree to the extent that a cir- 
cular area is actually cooked and a large round dead spot results. 
Around the margin of such an area where the tissues are injured but 
not killed and where growth is slightly checked the color in some 
cases is higher than normal. In others, the red coloration is de- 
layed. This sunburn of fruit is not very common. It usuallv oc- 
curs only at temperatures approaching or above 100° F. in the shade, 
but the temperatures in the sun where this effect is produced go to 
about 125° or 130°. The writer has observed it several times on 
tomatoes and muskmelons in the Eastern States where the air tem- 
peratures reached 100° or a little above. There is little doubt that 
the stunting effect of excessive heat is often produced without the 
actual deadening or browning of the fruits. This injury by maxi- 
mum temperatures is not limited wholly to fruits directly exposed 
to the intense rays of the sun. Apples are often so heated, even on 
the shaded inside portions of the tree that they develop water-soaked 
and eventually brownish areas in the flesh and sometimes premature 
breakdown of the fruit in storage. The foliage also may be checked 
in a somewhat similar manner. Abnormally hot spells often injure 
the foliage in varying degrees, causing the leaves to color slightly, 
to die at the tips, and margins^ and to drop prematurely. This in- 
jury may be associated with insect injury and is distinctly more 
severe when the leaves have been subjected to too much moisture 
during the period immediately previous to the exposure to heat. 

Moisture . — Fruits as well a« other plants require just the right 
amount of moisture to do their best. As a rule, the various fruits 
and fruit trees are more exacting as to their requirements for soil 
moisture at the roots than for the moisture surrounding the top 
of the plant or tree. 

One of the trying conditions in humid America which often causes 
plants, even those fairly well adapted, to suffer is a rainy, humid, 
cloudy period, such as sometimes occurs in June or July during the 
perioa of most active growth, followed by a very dry period. These 
conditions are especially trying to young, newly' rormed foliage 
which grows during the moist perioa with loose tissues and* wide 
open breathing pores adjusted to the limit to the humid conditions 
and is then subjected for another period of perhaps two weeks or more 
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to very dry air. Tipburn and margin scald have been observed 
frequently to be a direct result of sucli conditions. Sickening and 
yellowing of the leaves and permature dropping of the foliage some- 
times long after the crucial j^eriod are often traced directly to these 
conditions. The vinifera grape is a line example of a plant which 
apparently can not withstand such intense changes, though in case 
of this fruit as well as many others the direct physiological effect 
is often complicated by the presence of fungous diseases which seize 
the opportunity of the moisVweather to infect the plant to an ab- 
normal degree. 

An intensely rainy spell following an intensely dry spell is scarcely 
less serious in many cases, especially to introduc(‘d European fruits. 
It often causes the fruits to crack open from a trouble called rain 
cracking. Japanese plums may sometimes crack in many different 
directions over the surface so that the fruit is utterly destroyed. 
Apples often crack at the calyx and at the stem end and sometimes 
burst open completely from the stem to the calyx. The chedcing of 
the growth of the outer layers of the fruit followed by sinlden in- 
crease in growth and expansion of the interior by moisture is easily 
seen to be the cause of such trouble. 

Light . — Although fruit trees are not as sensitive to maximum 
intensities of sunlight as certain ferns or mosses for instance, never- 
theless, it is a factor which continually has to be kept in mind by 
the plant pathologist. It is a question whether the powdery mildew 
of tlie peach and apple, which are well known to be more severe in 
the drier sunny regions of the United States, are not influenced as 
much by too great intensity of light as by aridity. Another example 
of the effect of light on a plant in health and disease is the goose- 
berry. This plant produces larger and healthier foliage and larger 
fruit crops in partial shade. 

Chemical conditions . — Although the fruit tree gets its carbon from 
the atmosphere taken in through the breathing pores of the leaves 
and separated from carbon dioxide through the energy of the sun- 
light, and though it gets its oxygen from the atmosphere, these are 
constant factors which do not ordinarily enter into the question of 
health and disease except in stored fruits, vegetables, plants, or cut- 
tings which are smothered or otherwise abnormally treated in storage. 
Fruit trees get their minerals and nitrogen coiiipounds as well as 
their water almost wholly from the soil, and thes(‘ constituents occur 
in varying quantities and proportions and have a profound effect 
on the plant in health and disease. It is true that fruit trees may be 
poisoned by gases emanating from factories, chemical works, smelt- 
ers, etc., and perhaps in some rare cases from volcanic gases originat- 
ing naturally. It is also true that in stored products chemical in- 
jury may result from various sources, and plants may be asphyxi- 
ated from lack of oxygen. Furthermore, poisons produced within 
the tissues of the plants may produce breakdowns, or, emanating 
from the surface, may produce injury to the skin. A striking ex- 
ample of this is the disease known as apple scald on stored apples 
and a rather remarkable new type of remedy by absorbing these 
poisonous gases through the use of oiled wraps. 

' The chemical constituents of the soil and the plant foods which 
they supply to the growing fruit tree or vine, the presence or absence 
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of suitable constituents and the proportion of these various elements 
and compounds — in other words, the balance of the plant foods exert 
a profound effect on plant diseases. An example of this is nitrogen 
starvation. Even though supplied fairly well with all the other 
chemical elements necessary to growth, and with no injurious mate- 
rials in abnormal concentration, a plant without sufficient nitrogen 
grows sickly and pale and yellow. A peach tree suffering from this 
type of minimum chemical effect, when looked at from a distance, 
may readily be mistaken for a case of peach yellows. One of the 
best evidences of nitrogen starvation is often obtained by making 
an application of nitrate of soda around such a tree, following which 
in a week or two perhaps combined with cultivation, the tree will be 
found well on the way to recovery. The leaves will have begun to 
turn dark green, and if not too greatly checked, new growth with 
new foliage may have begun to push out. Potash hunger, so well 
worked up on cotton and truck crops like potatoes, probably also 
occurs on fruit trees in a less evident manner, mostly on lighter soils 
where the trees are dependent on artificial fertilizers. The root sys- 
tem of most fruit trees, reaching far into the subsoil, enables them 
to get their potash probably more readily than shallow-rooted annual 
plants. The effect of mineral constituents of the soil on growing 
fruit trees, important as it may be, is not often a conspicuous cause 
of definite diseases in the humid regions excepting in calcareous 
areas, or where lime is applied artificially to plants which can not 
tolerate any slight excess of lime in the soil. Oranges in Florida 
are thrown into a sudden state of chlorosis or mottle leaf when even 
an ordinary dressing of lime is applied to these light sandy soils. 
The pecan will not grow on marl or limestone soils where all the 
other conditions are reasonably favorable. Organic matter or 
humus-forming material of any Kind, such as stable manure, straw, 
leaves, and cover crops, corrects the effects of too much lime and 
enables the trees to grow out of the difficulty. 

There is a group of chlorotic diseases apparently associated with 
lime, occasionally occurring on a grea-t variety of plants in the humid 
eastern United States but very common in the arid portion of the 
country. The western peach rosette, the apple rosette and chlorosis, 
frenching of the grape and similar symptoms on many kinds of fruit 
trees and other plants occur very commonly west of the 100th 
meridian which passes through the central portion of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, western Kansas, OKlahoma, and Texas. 

The apple orchards of the Wenatchee and Yakima Valleys were 
at one time severely affected with chlorosis and rosette. The growing 
of alfalfa in these irrigated orchards, and allowing the crop to re- 
main in the orchard year after year, has proved to be an almost 
complete remedy for this condition. It takes three to four years to 
get the full effect of the treatment. These western physiological 
diseases are obviously due to excesses of certain materials in the soil; 
these accumulate there because of a scanty rainfall and the lack of a 
sufficiently free downward movement of the irrigation water to wash 
them away. These diseases are intensified by arid conditions and 
corrected by moisture and humus-forming materials. 

Actual alkali injury may be regarded as an extreme and cer- 
tainly a different type from these physiological poisons. It may also 
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represent a striking example of too great a maximum of a chemical 
constituent in the soil, which results in plant injury and death. These 
alkalis are mainly sodium carbonate, sodium chloride, and strange 
to say, potassium nitrate, a most valuable fertilizer and plant food 
wdien in proper concentration in the soil. Sodium salts often enter 
into the complex composition of injurious alkalis, and lime and 
magnesium compounds which are so often beneficial to soils in the 
humid regions also form a part of them. At any rate, it is safe to 
say that a large number of physiological diseases of several different 
types, which occur mainly in the arid regions and about many of 
which very little is as yet known, are due to an excess or to un- 
balanced quantities of chemical constituents in the soil. It has even 
been stated that in the Old World the accumulation of these condi- 
tions under irrigation has been the cause of the abandoning of en- 
tire civilizations. It is not too much to ho])e that scientific research 
in plant pathology and physiology, together with the study of the 
chemistry, biology, and physics of the soil, and with the development 
of engineering in the way of water supply, may develop methods of 
meeting these difficulties in the future. One thing is cer^in, 
that as far as fruit culture is concerned, certain districts in the irri- 
gated regions of the West have already been abandoned on account 
of the presence of diseases of this type. 

The Origin of American Fruit Diseases and the Origin of Fruits 
as Related to Their Diseases 

The cultivated fruits and nuts of the TTnited States are of two 
sources of origin as shown on page 112: (1) Those derived from 
native wild fruits and nuts of North America and to some extent of 
South America, and (2) those introduced from the Old World and 
having their origin there. Since the fungous and bacterial parasites 
producing disease have also had their origin in both the Old World 
and the New there are four possible combinations of fungous para- 
sites and their hosts in the American fruit-disease problems: 

(1^ Native American parasites on fniits of American origin. 

(2; Native American parasites on cultivated fruits of Old World 
origin. 

rs) Old World parasites on Old World fruits. 

(4) Introduced parasites on fruits of American origin. 

From lack of knowledge it is not quite possible to classify defi- 
nitely all of the diseases of the American fruits into these four 
groups, some of the fungous parasites having wider distribution than 
any one species or perhaps any one genus of their host plants. In 
some cases the fungi are identical both in the Old World and in the 
New and merely transfer from one related species or genus to 
another related species or genus in the New World. An example of 
this sort is the commoner of two blackberry orange rusts. This rust 
extends around the world in the North Temperate Zone and changes 
from one species of host to another in its great world-encircling span 
The species of blackberries and raspberries are not the same even on 
the two sides of the American continent. It is not always an easv 
problem to determine the exact native origin of a funirous narjiqitA 
of a cultivated fruit or of other crop, especially in the ^se of intro 
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duced plants. In many cases, perhaps in the majority of instances, 
the evidence of the foreign or native origin may be rather clear or 
even beyond all dispute. In case of newly introduced parasites of 
the last 40 or 50 years, during which the fungi have been extensively 
studied and collected, the evidence is often definite. On the other 
hand, in case of certain fruits and their diseases introduced in early 
Colonial days, 150 years ago or more, and now found widely distribu- 
ted or even on native related host plants, it is not so easy to be certain 
of their introduction from foreign sources. A number of these para- 
sites were unknown in this country until extensive plantings began 
coming from the Orient, and then -as they began to appear they were 
rather easily traced to their sources across the Pacific. On the other 
hand, the European parasites of fruit trees, plants, vines, etc., com- 
ing in man^ yeara ago have a more obscure origin. There is also a 
group of virus diseases which are contagious and transmissible, but 
with which there are no bacterial or ningous parasites associated 
which can be seen under the microscope and classified, and these 
present a still more difficult problem as to origin. The physiological 
diseases can be dismissed from this discussion, since they are not 
dependent on the presence of any parasite or contagious, infectious 
material, but solely on environmental conditions which may occur 
anywhere in the world. 

Native American Diseases on Fruits of Native Origin 

The black-rot and the downy mildew diseases of native American 
grapes form a striking example of this type of disease. The fungi 
causing these two diseases are native on the wild grapes of the 
eastern United States. As pointed out elsewhere (p. 467), the 
vinifera p-ape is not successfully grown in the humid portion of the 
United J^ates. These two fungi are factors in the culture of this 
fruit. On account of repeated failure of the vinifera grapes, 
eastern grape culture in the Uniteil States had to be based on the 
development of horticultural varieties of native origin. The Catawba 
and the Concord are of this class, and shortly after they were 
brought into cultivation they were planted extensively and became 
a feature of eastern American grape prowing. These are supposed 
to be of pure native origin. Later, other varieties such as the Dela- 
ware, Niagara, Moore Early, Brighton, and others were produced 
and took their place with the Concord and Catawba. This latter 
group, however, was partly hybridized with the vinifera or Euro- 
pean grape, and while in general the varieties are fairly resistant to 
these fungous diseases as compared to the pure vinifera they are 
less resistant than the pure natives, and for this reason they are more 
difficult to grow and more difficult to protect by spraying and other- 
wise from ^ngous diseases. 

Pecan scab and probablv all the other fungous diseases of this 
nut also present an example of this class. ^ Pecan scab was first de- 
scribed on the hickorv from southern Illinois, on which it rarely 
occurs. Later it was found on the pecan, but occurs rather rarely on 
this host on the wild trees in nature. AVhen the pecan became ex- 
tensively cultivated, however, and especially when the varieties or 
seedlings are moved from western semiarid sections of its range to the 
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more humid eastern sections along the Gulf coast, it has spread until 
it has become a first-rank disease of this extensively planted nut 
tree. Many varieties are commercially resistant to this fungous 
parasite but certain varieties otherwise desirable are so susceptible 
that they are being abandoned in cultivation for this reason alone. 

The native blackberry and raspberry of the eastern United States 
have a number of fungous diseases, such as the two orange rusts, 
anthracnose, mildew, etc., whicli are caused by native parasites and 
which commonly occur on the wild brambles of several different 
species. 

Native American Diseases on Cultivated European or Old World Fruits 

As above indicated, the native black-rot and downy mildew 
parasites of easter?; grapes have severely attacked the European 
grape in America. These two fungous diseases, aided by the insect 
pest Phylloxera^ doubtless caused the failures of the early attempts 
to grow vinifera grapes in the E]astern States. Under the arid 
conditions of the Pacific coast and adjacent arid and semiarid dis- 
tricts mostly west of the Rocky Mountains, the European grape 
thrives, but these two fungi have proved siiflicient to suppress or 
very greatly retard the culture of tiiis fruit even when grafted o!i 
resistant roots in humid America. It is somewhat doubtful whether 
these fungi alone are accountable for the failure of the Ehiropean 
grape in the eastern United States. Climatic conditions including 
humid, rainy, hot weather at irregular intervals from about the 1st 
to the 15th of June and alternating through the summer with 
fairly dry sunny weather, appear to present an almost impossible 
environment for the foliage of this plant. 

Pear blight on the apple and pear and to some extent on the 
quince ana related pomaceous fruits presents a striking example 
of the vicious attacks of a native parasite on cultivated Old World 
fruits. Our pears were first of European origin, and most of the 
high-quality varieties acceptable to the American taste are either 
European varieties imported as such, like the Bartlett, Anjou, Bose, 
etc., or American seedlings grown in this country from the same 
species, such as the Seckel, Clapp Favorite, and others. Later in 
the history of American pear culture the oriental pear was in- 
troduced from China and Japan. These were, as a rule, extremely 
vigorous and productive but bore fruits of low quality which were 
not acceptable to the American taste and were used to a limited 
extent only for cooking. Hybridized with the high-quality Eu- 
ropean i^ear, however, the resulting forms retained and even in- 
creased the vegetative vigor and productiveness of the oriental par- 
ent with considerable improvement in the des.sert quality of the 
fruit as in the case of the Le Conte and the Kieffer. Thousancls 
of acres of these hybrid orientals have been planted and grown 
especially in the South, but so far the fruit is of such low dessert 
(juality even with its "improvement over the oriental pears that it 
is not very generally acceptable and, therefore, not very profitable 
to the grower. These orientals and their hybrids are, as a general 
rule, more resistant to the blight than the pure European pea^ The 
Kieffer especially is of this type. With a reasonable amount of 
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care in cutting out the blight and practicing moderation in cultural 
methods, pruning, cultivation, fertilization, etc., they can be grown 
commercially on a large scale. The Le Conte pear industry which 
became very extensive in the Gulf Coast States was practically 
wiped out before satisfactory methods of control were developed. 
In general, pear blight has exerted a profound influence on pear 
culture in the eastern United States and has been scarcely less serious 
in its attacks on the orchards of Colorado, Utah, and the Rocky 
Mountain region generally, as well as in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Its attacks are more serious in the South, but they are 
greatly reduced in a cooler and more northern region. During 
certain outbreaks it has been scarcely less serious on certain varieties 
of apples like the Yellow Transparent and some of the other 
Russian sorts in both the Eastern States and in California ; also with 
such fine varieties as Esopus Spitzenburg, Jonathan, Maiden Blush, 
and others. 

The worst j^each disease from the standpoint of its destructive- 
ness in the orchards of the eastern United States has been the well- 
known peach yellows. (See fig. 202. ) No parasite has ever been dis- 
covered, but this disease is of a contagious nature and has a definite 
geographical range which has extended to the southward and en- 
larged in a rather definite, known manner. It acts like a parasitic 
disease. In some cases it behaves like a contagious virus disease, yet 
in others the inability to transfer it by injection of juices or by any 
other method except actual budding tends to keep it out of this 
group. Since it is not transferred in nature by budding but by 
some other method, tliis is an argument for classing it with the virus 
diseases. It has wiped out commercial peach culture successively 
in the Delaware-Chesapeake region, the eastern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, especially the Blue Ridge section of Virginia, Maryland, and 
southern Pennsylvania, and the mountains of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Virginia, whole districts of the Michigan peach belt 
and peach sections of New York, and the Piedmont region of Mary- 
land and Virginia before its inroads Avere stopped by the destruction 
of the orchards. In the first few years of this century, it appar- 
ently wiped out almost completely the seedling orchards of the 
southern Appalachian Mountains or North Carolina, southwest Vir- 
ginia and eastern Tennessee so that the supply of peach seed for 
stocks from that region was almost obliterated. This disease is now 
known to be controllable by thorough eradication; that is, by 
pulling out the diseased trees promptly, before they have oppor- 
tunity to spread the infection. Orchards are now being developed 
in old districts where they have been destroyed not once, but per- 
haps a second or a third timfe. Peach yellows appears to be of 
native origin, as it is unknown elsewhere in the world and unknown 
in America outside of its definite range. The native wild host 

J lants of this disease, however, are still unknown. It attacks the 
apanese plum, the apricot, and perhaps some other closely related 
peachlike stone fruits. ' But it is not known to attack the do- 
mestic or European plum, or several species of native American 
plums and other native American stone fruits which might be sus- 
pected of being its host. 
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Old World Diseases on Old World Fruits 

Citrus scab and citrus canker are comparatively newly introduced. 
The one, introduced probably in the early eighties, and tlie other, 
citrus canker, rather detinitely introduced about 15 years ago, are 
both native in the Orient. Although they may have come to us from 
Japan they probably were introduced into Japan from the mainland 
of southeast Asia. It is a rather interesting thing to note that these 
diseases are, as a rule, not very serious in their country of native 
origin. Like many other pests, or even like many other crop plants, 
they thrive in the new environment more vigorously than vvhere 
native. In their native home the parasites are adjusted to their host 
plants so that they get along fairly well together. But in the new 
environment, especially under new climatic conditions — in this case 
humid conditions — with extensive planting over large areas which 
supply continuity of host plant, the opportunity for the diseases to 
spread is provided. Their development has gone on until tliey are 
of great economic importance. Apple S(‘ab, apple bitter- rot, in fact 
most of the fungous diseases of the apple, pear, and peach appear 
to be natives of the Old World brought over with these plants. 

Introduced Old World Diseases on Native American Fruits 

There is apparently no more dangerous type of disease than that 
imported from foreign countries which finds a related host plant 
native to America even more conducive to its development ami s)>read 
than its original host. The original hosts naturally are adjusted to 
their parasites. In their native home this adjustment may be assumed 
to be fairly complete, but under new conditions new possibilities arise. 
Under certain new conditions they may not attack at all ; tiiis is one 
of the great factors of fruit culture in our arid and semiarid dis- 
tricts. The dry soils and dry air are not conducive to the spread of 
most bacterial and fungous parasites. On the other hand, it is not safe 
to trust these parasites because they may, like pear blight, or like 
peach leaf curl or the gumming fungous, both European pests, thrive 
in the rainy winter of the Pacific coast. The chestnut-bark disease, 
which is, of course, more of a forest than a cultivated-nut disease on 
account of the fact that most of the trees exist in a wild state, forms 
one of the most striking examples of the possibility of destruction to 
American fruits and nuts by an introduced foreign parasite. This 
disease, which came froni the interior of north temperate China and 
there attacks a medium-sized native chestnut species in a rather mild 
manner, has now all but destroyed the American sweet chestnut both 
in the forests and when grown as a cultivated nut. It has also de- 
stroyed our cultivated European chestnuts, leaving only a few Japa- 
nese varieties and possibly other hybrids severely attacked but able 
to stand up to some extent against its vicious parasitism. It should 
be noted that this same principle smplies to other parts of the world 
just as definitely as to America. The American pear blight in some 
unknown way has been introduced in recent years into New Zealand 
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Scientific research is now a great factor in helping the fruit grower 
solve his problems of the cause and control of fruit diseases. One 
of the most striking features in the development of American agri- 
culture as a whole has been the application of the sciences in meet- 
ing the problems of increased or more efficient production, of modi- 
fying or refining and improving old methods, and of introducing 
entirely new ones. The early printed reports of meetings of fruit 
growers in this country often contain rather frantic appeals for 
help in the control of disastrous or injurious diseases. Naturally, 
before the introduction of the science of plant pathology these dis- 
eases formed serious puzzles to the growers. In the absence of exact 
knowledge or of definite scientific experimental methods all sorts of 
theories and conjectures were made as to the cause of disease, and 
all sorts of empirical methods for their control were tried or ad- 
vocated. Some of these useless or quack methods of control continue 
to come up in various parts of the country, but at present they are 
well in the background. On the other hand, many exact obser- 
vations and even some perfectly correct methods of disease control, 
at least as far as they went, were developed empirically before the 
application of science. For example, the selection of resistant varie- 
ties of pears and the partial control of pear blight by reducing the 
vigor or the trees through withholding manures, cidtivation, etc., are 
still just as sound to-day as when advocated 60 or 100 years ago. Selec- 
tion of resistant varieties of strawberries for leaf-spot diseases, the 
selection of apples resistant to scab, and of stone fruits resistant to 
brown rot are still perfectly good methods. A more striking example 
is the control of peach yellows by completely eradicating the diseased 
trees, which was advocated by a group of Michigan peach growers at 
S(uitli Haven. This method to-day is the standard and the only 
method of controlling this disease, it is true that these early empirical 
methods had to be subjected to modern experimental tests and liad 
to be confirmed by scientific research aiicl experimentation before 
their full value was accurately determined and before they could be 
put into the modern practice of disease control. These olJer empiri- 
cal methods have been greatly developed and perfected by the appli- 
cation of research based on scientific botanical knowledge. On the 
other hand the greatest triumphs in the control of plant diseases 
so far have developed along the lines of dusting and sprajdng with 
fungicides, disinfection with germicides and fungicides, and other 
similar methods based on scientific research and on the modern 
knowledge of the nature and behavior of bacteria and fungi. 

The successful control of diseases as now practiced comprise many 
different tnethods. Some diseases are controlled by a single method 
but usually a combination of two or more of these is available lo 
the orchardist in fighting his pests. These methods are as follows: 

I I 1 Spraying or dusting with fungicides. 

2 » Disinfection by means of germicides and fungicides. 

3) Eradication. 

4) Quarantine. 

6) Breeding and selecting resistant or immune varieties. 

6) Cultural handling and storage. 
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All of the above are used by the American fruit industry in com- 
bating and controlling fruit diseases, sometimes singly and soine- 
tiines with two or more methods of attack combined. Other special 
control measures such as inoculation or injection, medication, etc., 
have been tried and have so uniformly yielded negative results that 
they are at present in bad repute among plant pathologists. The use 
of ultra-violet rays and electrical conti*ol, though somewhat promis- 
ing, may be regarded as in the early exi^erimental stages. 

A few striking examines of disease control by the various means 
may be cited: Spraying with fungicides is undoubtedly the most 
widely used and most successful method of preventing and control- 
ling the fungous diseases of plants. It is almost a failure with tlic 
bacterial diseases. Peach leaf curl, the California gumming fungus 
of the peach and other stone fruits, and certain apple cankers are 
controlled by dormant spraying. With these and a few other *minor 
exceptions the greater part of spraying with a fungicide is done 
when the tree is in active growth. Most of the ordinaiT leaf aiul 
fruit spots of cultivated fruits in America (sec figs. 204 1(^210) have 
been brought under control by s])raying. Bordeaux mixture was the 
first great successful fungicide, although lime-sulpliur solution and 
other sulphur compounds are in many cases more suitable and now 
more generally used on fruit. In the course of extensive experimen- 
tation, rather definite spriw schedules and strengths of material have 
been worked out for the dinerent diseases or combination of diseases 
on the different fruit crops and for different sections of the country. 
The black rot, downy mildew, and other fungous disca.ses of the 
grape are successfully controlled by Bordeaux mixture spraying. 
Bitter-rot and blotch of the apple are controlled with this material 
proj^rly applied. Apple and pear scab, pear-leaf blight, and Inost 
of the fruit spots and rots of the fruit and foliage of the apple 
are controlled by spraying with dilute lime-sulphur solution for the 
early sprays and Bordeaux mixture for the later ones. Peach brown 
rot and peach scab are controlled by spraying with the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur mixture or various substitutes for the same; and dust- 
ing with finely powdered lime and sulphur mixtures gives excellent 
control of the peach-scab fungus and is fairlV satisfactory a^^ainst 
brown rot. Arsenate of lead and other arsenicals are usually'" com- 
bined with the fungicides in the standard spray treatments Con 
trol of most fruit diseases requires a combined schedule directed 
against a group of fungous diseases and insect jiests attacking the 
crop in that locality. 

Disinfection with gernucides and fungicides, though a prominent 
method in the control of the gram smuts, potato scab, and other 
potato diseases, is only occasionally used in fruit diseases Thc« 
disinfectants are applied both in dilute liquid form and bv’fumiirn 
tion with ga^. Although not a dominant method of disease control 
with fruits, disinfection methods are used m several different wavV 
In the eradication of pear blight and of apple cankers a 1-to 1 nihi 
solution of corrosive sublimate is used to disinfect the 1 

didnf.otant of the wounde.. ThU dW?L,“ It Z “ 
m citrus-canker work to sterilize the implements shoe.* j 

hands of the inspectors. The mixture of one-fourtli 
creosote oil with two-thirds to three-fourths ordinary coaUaris^^d 
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for painting the wound after pear blight eradication. The same 
wound paint is extensively used in painting pruning wounds and 
in various types of tree surgery on fruit trees. 

Formaldehyde solution, 1 pint to 30 gallons of water, has been 
used in the control of crown gall (fig. 210), as a surface disinfectant 
for apple seedling stocks, scions, and the tools and benches used in 
grafting. A new 
method of using an or- 
ganic mercury com- 
pound has just been 
developed for treating 
the seedling roots, 
scions, and bench 
grafts, which is much 
more effective against 
this disease. In the in- 
troduction of n e w 
plants dipping for a 
few minutes in the 
above - mentioned for- 
maldehyde solution is 
frequently prac- 
ticed with more or 
less certainty of suc- 
cess. In propagating 
plants the soil is some- 
times saturated with 
this and other disin- 
fectant solutions, heat 
and hot water being 
also used for soil ster- 
ilization in special 
cases of propagating 
fruit nursery .stock. 

Disinfectants are also used in the washing water for citrus fruits in 
the packing houses; and fruit-storage houses also utilize this method 
of sterilization as a protection against fungous rots. 

Kradlcation Methods 

Eradication plays a prominent part in the control of many fruit 
diseases, especially certain diseases not readily controllable by spray- 
ing or other similar methods. As a rule American fruit growei*s 
do not take so readily to this procedure as to the use of the spray 
pump or some of the other methods given below; but in certain 
cases where it is effective it is by far the most economical way of 
controlling diseases. It may not appeal to the fruit grower as a 
satisfactory way of controlling peach yellows to have to cut down 
a number of fine trees, and yet peach yellows is much cheaper to 
control by eradicatiton when properly carried out than is the peach 
brown roit by spraying, even counting in the loss of the trees. 

There are three distinct types of eradication: (1) That in which 
is necessary to root out ani destroy the entire tree,^ no matter how 
slightly affected, as in the case of peach yellows, little peach, and 
crown gall in nursery stock; (2) that in which the diseased 



Fia. 210. — Crowu gull ou rout of an apple tree 
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part only need be removed, usually not involving the loss of the 
tree; for example, pear blight in pears and apples, apple and pear 
canker, black knot of the plutu and cherry, and fungous wood rots; 
and (3) eradication of the alternate host, the best example of which 
is the destroying of the red cedars for the control of the cedar rust 
or orange rust of the apple. 

I^radication when carried to the extreme limit results in the ex- 
termination of the fungous or bacterial parasite. This is of great 
importance in regard to newly introduced organisms to any district 
or country. It has been successfully carried out locally in a few 
cases, but as yet in no instance has a bacterial or fungous j^arasite 
been completely exterminated in any large territory or country as has 
been done with certain human and animal diseases. The rennirlvable 
extent to which the extermination of the citrus-canker bacteria which 
produces the citrus canker disease in our Southern States is being 
carried on is therefore a matter of extreme interest. This germ, 
rather recently introduced from the Orient, is being controlled ^>y 
eradication, and a vigorous attempt is being made, especially in 
Florida, to completely exterminate this pest. Success in this sjxici- 
fic case will be historic and will greatly stimulate further action 
along this line. 

Quarantines 

For years this country allow^ed various pests from all parts of 
the world to be introduced on the nursery stock, cuttings, scions, 
cts., imported from various countries. The result is that we have im- 
ported along with our fruit introductions a large number of disease- 
producing organisms from various parts of the world and have 
transplanted them with the fruits on which they grow. Some of 
them find our native fruits and nuts and our local conditions even 
more congenial for their spread than those supplied in their native 
environment. In a similar way some of our parasites, like the vine 
disease-producing fungi, have been sent to the Old World. A seri- 
ous disaster to the chestnut of the eastern United States, both cul- 
tivated and wild, resulted from the introduction of' the chestnut- 
bark disease from China. The introduction of the citrus-canker 
gerni into Florida and other Gulf Coast States from the same source, 
the introduction of the white-pine blister rust from Europe, and 
also a number of serious insect pests brought forward emphatically 
the necessity for a quarantine. It ^oes without saying that it is 
vastly better when possible or practicable to exclude these forei<m 
pests rather than to wage war against them after they are introduced 
into the American orchards. The enactment of the Federal quar- 
antine act of 1912 put this method of fighting orchard diseases and 
other pests into active operation. Previous to that time this method 
was onl^ used locally in a few States, notably California. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties, both theoretical and practical of 
carrying out this proems of excluding diseases, this is the luost 
promising method which man has yet devised of protecting himself 
from the introduction of new pests. The rapid increase of com- 
munications and the commercial movement of materials between all 
countries of the world make this method of more and more im 
portance to crop production and food supply, not only in this country 
but throughout the entire world. ^ 
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This is one of the oldest methods of controlling plant diseases, 
including those of fruit. It is much older than scientific plant 
pathology, which may be said to date back only about 40 years. 
Since this process takes place in nature in the natural struggle for 
existence resulting in the survival of the fittest, it may not be in- 
correct to suggest that this method probably began with the very 
beginning of the efforts to cultivate fruits as well as other crop 
plants. In our own country for over 100 years there have been 
efforts to produce blight-resistant pears. Strawberry growers and 
breeders have pesistently sought varieties resistant to the common 
leaf blight, and in general horticulturists have sought freedom of 
susceptibility to disease in the various varieties of fruit long before 
the exact nature of these diseases was definitely known. Even at the 
present time, with other methods highly developed, this method still 
stands as one of the very best ways w herever possible to use it in re- 
ducing the attacks of fruit diseases. Spraying and eradication and 
disinfectant methods must be looked upon as comparatively crude and 
expensive means of fighting fruit diseases in comparison with the 
selection and propagation of varieties which themselves resist the 
disease or which recpiire the minimum amount of effort on the part 
of the grower. The breeding and growing of resistant or immune 
varieties, therefore, may be considered as one of the highest types 
of disease-control methods. Horticulturists and plant propagators 
are not alone, therefore, in i*ecognizing this as one of the most 
promising lines of research, since plant pathologists are now taking 
up this line of investigation as one of the best methods of attack. 
Pears and apples are being bred for special resistance to pear blight. 
The problem includes the use of resistant stocks and bodies. In the 
case of the Grimes Golden apple in the eastern United States, the 
collar blight which has made such serious inroads on this variety is 
overcome by topworking the Grimes Golden on the Paragon or other 
resistant roots and thus growing the trunk and collar of the tree so 
that it will not take this disease. The peach and other stone fruits 
are being selected for their resistance to brown rot; grapes and small 
fruits for their resistance to various diseases. 

Although fighting outbreaks of plant diseases by spraying and 
eradication methods may win the oattle temporarily and may be 
regarded as very proper expedients, these methods must be likened 
to putting out fires after they have started instead of building fire- 
proof or fire-resistant structures. Research work on this line, how- 
ever, encounters the same kinds of difficulties as the building of ex- 
pensive fireproof structures. There is little support for this slow 
and laborious method of pi’e venting disease losses, while on the other 
hand emergencies existing in epidemics of plant diseases have resulted 
in prompt action. 

Cultural, Marketing, and Storage Methods 

Under this somewhat miscellaneous heading may be placed 
all those ways of modifying or changing usual horticultural 
meth^s of growing, harvesting, transporting, and storing fruits 
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so as to meet the special conditions brought about by disease. This 
represents many different processes, including even the selection 
of proper soils and climatic conditions; for example, the Bilyeu 
peach in the eastern United States was so severely attacked by the 
peach'Scab fungus that it was only grown in the Appalachian fruit 
belt at elevations above 1,200 feet. Later, however, spraying came 
to the rescue and controlled the disease at lower altitudes. Modi- 
fications of drainage and irrigation methods, in the application of 
fertilizers, particularly nitrogenous fertilizers, and in some cases the 
actual withholding of cultivation and fertilization wiiicli would oth- 
erwise be desirable, are all brought to ]>ear in disease control. The 

S each is so susceptible to brown rot in the humid eastern United 
tates that stable manure and nitrogenous fertilizers which greatly 
favor it hav^e to be used with caution, even though tliey may he de- 
sirable from the frrit-production standpoint. Here, again, spray- 
ing with the self-boiled lime-sulphur partly frees the grower of 
this restriction. 

Another example is pear blight. This dis('ase attacks the tree di- 
rectly in relation to its vigor and growth, other factors being equal. 
The result is that it is unwise at times when growing susceptible 
varieties of pears in the eastern United States to cultivate them so as 
to produce the maximum growth. It is even necessary in pear-blight 
outbreaks to partially or wholly withhold cultivation and to use 
nitrogenous manures and fertilizers with great moderation; and 
even pruning, which stimulates vigorous growth, should be partially 
withheld. 

Many of the refinements of handling, transporting, and storing 
fruits are aimed at disease control. Ordinary fruits remain alive 
when picked from the tree, and when the fruit or any part of it 
dies that part becomes brown and decayed or rotten cither from the 
death of the tissues or attacks of weakly parasitic fungi. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to handle fruits so as not to bruise or injure them 
or break the skin, and it is necessary to maintain temperatures 
which will insure their longest possible life and the slowest growth 
of decay organisms. 

From this standpoint refrigeration, both in cars and in storage, 
may be considered as one of the methods of controlling fruit dis- 
eases. The transportation and storage diseases of fruits are now 
being studied and scientific investigation brought to bear on the 
methods in use. Remarkable progress has recently been made in 

f rotecting apples froin apple scald by the use of oiled wrappers. 

n boxed fruit which is commonly wrapped, the only change from 
the old practice found necessary was to add a suitable mineral oil 
to a proper paper wrap, the oil absorbing the poisonous emanations 
of the apple itself, which produce this disease. Another method of 
accomplishing the same purpose has been worked out in experi- 
ments which consist of removing the gases by ventilation, but it has 
not proven capable as yet of practical application. 

Insects in Their Relation to Fruit Culture 

It would seem that the multiplying hordes of insect pests would 
render it impossible lon^r to produce sound fruit. Yet our ability to 
deal with these enemies is such that we arc growing increasing qimn* 
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titles of perfect fruit with each succeeding year. Our annual average 
of fruit shipments from 1918 to 1922 included 93,308 cars of apples, 
28,778 cars of peaches, 13,086 cars of pears, and 78,717 cars of citrus 
fruits. A considerable part of this fruit was prepared for market 
under rigid inspection against insect injury. Much of it was shipped 
through cooperati\^ organizations whose standards preclude the mar- 
keting of wormy, scaly, and otherwise insect-disfigured products. 

Knowledge of insect habits and discoveries and inventions of con- 
trol measures have kept pace with the insect increase. On all up- 
to-date fruit plantations insecticides and the machinery for apply- 
ing them are a part of tlie regular equipment. By the constant use 
of these provisions our markets and homes are annually supplied 
with sound and beautiful fruit. Fruit growers have always been 
alert to protect their crops against insect depredations. The pioneer 
fruit growers Avere among the first persons to record the presence 
of insect pests in America. They observed what to them were 
unfamiliar insects attacking both the native fruits and those they 
had brought from the Old World to test here in a new land. The 
records they left are now of interest and value in tracing the de- 
velopment of insect enemies in this country. 

In the first comprehensive publication on injurious insects en- 
titled ‘‘Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” by Thaddeus W. Harris, 
and published by the State of Massachusetts in 1841, there are de- 
scribed about 50 species which injure fruits. Since that work ap- 
peared fruit-insect pests have gradually increased in numbers. A 
manual of insects injurious to deciduous fruits, published within 
the last 10 years, describes 209 species that are considered to be 
of special importance, of which 85 attack the apple tree and its 
fruit. This manual makes no attempt to discuss the multitude of 
less important insects that injure deciduous fruits, nor the great 
number of species attacking citrus fruits. A paper recently pub- 
lished lists 30 insects that are known to feed in or disfigure the fruit 
of the apple tree. 

There are fruit-insect pests which occur generally over relatively 
large portions of the countiy, such as the codling moth, plum cur- 
culio, and San Jose scale. There are other species destructive to 
fruit which are confined to small areas and aocut which people in 
general know but little. As an example, a recent Government bul- 
letin describes eight important insect pests of the mango in this 
country, and a similar bulletin treats oi nine destructive insects of 
our avocado plantations. Figs, papayas, and many other fruits 
groAvn only in restricted areas all have their destructive insect 
enemies. 

Insect Conditions During the Early Days of Fruit Culture in America 

Attention to fruit culture in this country began almost as soon as 
settlements of the white race were established. Accustomed to fruit 
in their former European homes, the settlers craved it here and 
early began to plant orchards and fruit gardens. As already re- 
ferred to, a portion of such plantings were derived from seeds, cut- 
tings, and plants brought from the old country. Also, they began 
to cultivate some of the wild fruits which they found growing in 
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forest and [^lade around the settlements. At first there were ap- 
parently no serious insect pests in evidence, for trees and plants 
upon which care was bestowed* seem, in most cases, to have borne 
satisfactory crops of sound fruit. 

In time, however, native insects that had hitherto fed and bred 
upon the wild fruits began to injure the cultivated crops. Records 
were left wdiich show that several species of caterpillars, tree borers, 
and curculios, which previously subsisted upon the native i)lants, 
turned their attention to orchards, and in some cases did great in- 
jury. Thus early in the development of fruit culture in this coun- 
try there began the increase in insect numbers and depredations 
which has continued to the present time. 


Conditions Favoring Increase in Losses from Insects 

It is common knowledge tliat fruit insects are much more abundant 
than formerly. Each succeeding generation is reminded of the goo I 

old da^’s when this or 
that pest of the orchard 
or fruit garden was not 
known. This increase has 
come about in many wa/^, 
most of them incidental 
to an expanding fruit in- 
dustry. Fmlarged plant- 
ings, the introduction and 
cultivation of fruits in 
new regions of the coun- 
try, and the commerce in 
fruit and fruit plants 
with other countries of 
the world are causes 
which have contributed to 
the increasing multitude.s 
of fruit-insect pests and 
the losses which they 
inflict. 

Increase in acreage of 
fruits .— Deciduous-fruit 
culture in this country 
began in the seventeenth 
century with the planting 
bv colonists of small or- 
chards and vineyards, and 
increased, or mass plant- 
ing ^ of orchards has es- 
tablished and maintained 
conditions under which 
insects breed and multiply* 



Fia. 217. — Service tree, a native hoHt plant of the 
ronndbeadea apple-tree borer 


They have been furnished with an abund JcT^f LT and“S 
ditions favorable for their yornig, and are relieved of the hazard of 
swrchmg abroad for the Ule.and propagatioA. Quite 

obvi^ly, a greater ^l^r of tent caterpillars oF aphids may 
develop and produce offspring upon an acre set to apple trees than 
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upon a similar area having upon ii 
orchard, vineyard, or citrus gvdvo 
propagation, and the larger the 
planting the greater may be the 
insect increase. 

Planting in new regions . — From 
the place of its origin in the 
East, deciduous- fruit culture fol- 
lowed the course of settlement and 
spread westward. As civilization 
advanced, orchards were planted 
on every frontier and fruit culture 
was constantly being introduced 
into new regions. Cultivated fruits 
were thus brought within the 
ranges of insects which had pre- 
viously subsisted on related wild 
fruits (fig. 217). In time, practi- 
cally every native species oi insect 
that had habitually fed upon wiU 
tunity to sample some cultivated 


only one or two such trees. An 
is a potential nursery for insect 




I'lc.. 218. — A wormy apple, the work of 
the codling moth larva 


I fruits was furnished an oppor- 
variety that resembled its accus- 



Fio. 210. — San Jom w»I« on apple 


tomed food. It often happened that the insect preferred the culti- 
vated to the wild crop and turned its attention fairly to t^ more 
acceptable food which man had provided. In this way fruit-inaeot 
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problems, both local and general, came into existonoo almost thi’oiigh- 
out the country. 

Increasing Commerce With Foreign Countries and Insect Introduction 

Through commerce with other countries many species of foreign 
insects have accidentally been brought to our shores on incoming 
products. These insects repeatedly have escaped and establishecl 
themselves in our territory, becoming pests of great economic im- 
portance. Among these are numerous species A>hich injure fruits. 
The introduction of foreign fruit-insect pests began in Colonial 
days, and with the extension of transportation facilities there has 

been an increasing arrival of such in- 
sects from almost every country of 
the globe. 

The codling moth {(^arpocapsa po- 
monella)^ an insect which has done 
inestimable damage to the apple in- 
dustry of this country, found its way 
here, probably from Euiope, about 
1750 (fig. 218). Both the pear slug 
{E riocamjroides 1! marina Ratz.) and 
the bud moth {Spilonofa ocellana) 
were introdu(*ed from Europe during 
the early days of fruit culture in 
America. Following these came the 
pear psylla {PsgJIa pyricola) and the 
antique tussock moth {Notohphus an- 
tiqua Linn.), both orchard pests of 
destructive habits. Between 1850 and 
1900 there were fruit insect pest intro- 
ductions of the gravest inmortance, 
amon^ them being the San Jose scale 
{Asptdiotus perniciosus Comst.), (fig. 
219) ; the fruit-tree bark beetle {Scolj/- 
tuB rugloBus Ratz.), rosy apple aphis 
{Anuraphia roseus Baker), gipsy 
moth {Porthetria dispar Linn.), 
brown-tail moth (Euproctis ch/rysor- 
rhaea Linn.), and the peach-twig borer 
{Anarsia Uineatena Zell). Numerous 
scale insects, mealybugs, white flies 
^ K. 1 (®8S. 220 to 224), and other forms of 

Fig. 220. — Cottonj cusblon scale, a 

destructive enemy of citrus foreign Origin found their way into 

the citrus groves of the country. The 
more recent introduction and spread of the oriental fruit moth 
{^Laspeyreaia molesta) (page 509), Japanese heti\Q{Popillia japonica) 
(page 609)^ and camphor scale {Pseudaonidia duplex) (page 510) 
tether with the fact that dangerous foreign species are almost 
daily being intercepted by Quarantine officers at our ports of entry 
emphasize the present and future danger from this source. 

Early Methods of Insect Control 

Insect injury to cultivated frait had continued in this country for 
many years before a systematic study was made of any one of the 
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oiFendin^ species. Lacking knowledge of the natures and life his- 
tories of the pests, the control measures which the early fruit 
growers used were often ineffective, and in the light of our present 
knowledge of the subject sometimes ludicrous. It would hardly be 
proposed in these days, as it once was in this country, that a 9-foot 
fence be built around plum trees to shut out the plum curculio, or 
that dead mice be hung among the branches of the trees in order 
that the cUrculio beetles might deposit their eggs in the putrid flesh 
instead of in the fruit. 

The resourcefulness of the early growers in devising methods for 
saving their fruit from insects, however, showed their great interest 
in the matter and their alertness to take advantage of any possible 



Fio. 221. — A menlybui; on citrus 

means of relief. Among the popular treatments of early days, which 
have since been discarded, were the attempts to drive insects from 
orchards with odors made by burning brimstone, tobacco, leather, and 
w’oolen rags under the tre^, or by hanging tansy, or rags saturated 
with turpentine or carbolic acid among the branches. A frequent 
practice was to bore holes in the trunks of trees, and fill them with 
sulphur, salt, calomel, or asafetida w'ith the idea of tainting the sap 
so that insects would not relish the leaves and fruit. Some meri- 
torious measures came into use, however, which have_ since been 
developed and are now practiced on a lar^ scale. Syringing trees 
as a means of killing insects was early considered. We find that 
in the year 1746 Peter CoUinson, a noted botanist of England, wrote 
to his fellow botanist, John Bartram, living in the vicinity of 
delphia, regarding means for saving nectarines from attacks of the 
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E lum curculio. After suggesting the smoking of infested trees with 
urning straw, he continues : 

If the trees were to be squirted on with a hand engine with the water in 
which tobacco leaves were soaked ; either of the^e two methods, I should think, 
if they did not totally prevent, yet at least would secure as much of these 
fine fruits as would be worth the labor of people of circumstances who are 
curious to taste these delicious fruits in perfection. 

It is interesting to note that the practices of spraying with poisons 
and contact insecticides, dusting, fumigating, flooding, baiting with 
poisons, jarring, trap-cropping, hand collecting, and biological con- 
trol were all advocated in the early days of warfare against fruit- 
insect pests. These methods, although first used in very small and 

imperfect ways, are the 
practices which, greatly 
improved, are chiefly 
depended upon in our 
modern insect pest-con- 
trol work. 

Probably the first sys- 
tematic treatise on a 
fruit-insect pest in this 
country was published 
in 1795. Stimulated by 
an offer of $50 made 
by the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting 
Agriculture “ to the 
person who shall, on or 
before the first day of 
July, 1795, give a sat- 
isfactory natural history 
of the canker worm, 
William D. Peck made 
a study of the insect, 
chiefly of the species we 
Fig. 222.— Camphor scale on Satsuma orange now know as the Spring 

canker worm {Palea- 
crita vemata Peck) , and for his studies and the account of the insect 
which he published in the Massachusetts Magazine for September 
and October, 1795, was awarded the prize. Nine years later, in 
1804, James Tilton, of Wilmington, Del., published a rather full 
account of the life history and habits of the plum curculio. The 
information obtained in these studies formed a basis for dealing 
more intelligently with these species. ® 

In 1841, as previously mentioned, the first general work on in- 
mrious insects was published in this country by Thaddeus W. Harris 
This book of about 500 pages, issued as a report of the Commis-* 
sioners on Zoological and Botanical Survey of Massachusetts de- 



Yvno iJivuiuauie as a practical 
guide to insect habits and control measures. The historical matter 
which it contains makes it to-day a standard work of reference for 
entomok^cal students. 
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In providing financially for the investigations of Doctor Harris, 
Massacluisetts was the first commonwealth to extend State aid to the 
cause of economic entomology. Following the example set by Massa- 
chusetts, the States of New York, Missouri, and Illinois soon fur- 
nished means for the study of injurious insects within their borders. 
As a result, classical contributions to the science of economic ento- 
mology by Asa Fitch, of New York, Benjamin D. Walsh, of Illinois, 
and C. Vr Riley, of Missouri, appeared in annual series prior to 1877, 
which dealt with numerous insect pests of cultivated fruits and 
foimed a foundation for many of the modem usages against such 
insects. 



Fio. 223 — One of the soft 
scales which are serious 
enemies of greenhouse and 
subtropical plants 



Modern Methods of Insect Control 


Although many of the principles involved in modern insect war- 
fare were set forth many years ago, there has been great development 
and many chants in machinery, insecticides, and, especially in 
organization, and scope of operations. Perhaps the mo^ intensive 
and siiectacular work is being done in the several relatively ^all 
areas of the country where foreign insects have become estabUshed 
locally and are threatening to overrun lar^r areas. In such places 
large forces of men are employed under the direction of experts to 
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proceed against the insects along the lines of preventing to the utmost 
the enlargement of the infested territory and stamping out the pest if 
possible. Specialists investigate every phase of the insect’s develop- 
ment and habits; its life history, food plants, means of spread, 
susceptibility to insecticides, natural enemies, and^ all its relation- 
ships to various forms of plant and animal life. Federal and State 

Q uarantines are established to prevent the insect from being acci- 
entally carried to outside points. Such spraying and dusting ma- 
chinery, poisons, fumigants, and other materials and apparatus 
as combative measures call for are provided and used, often in large 
quantities. The original home of the insect is determined and spe- 
cialists are sent to make a study of the species in its native surround- 
ings, especially with a view of finding natural enemies, and, when ex- 
]>edient, sending them in large numbers to this country to assist in 
the warfare. In these regional operations against introduced insects 
it is usual for the fetate and Federal Governments to cooperate in 
the conduct of the campaigns, and often municipal governments and 
private individuals assist financially in the undertaking. 

One of the important modern methods of insect control is that 
of safeguarding against the transportation of pests into new terri- 
tory. The various States have regulations under which nursery 
products are inspected before being marketed, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment maintains a system of rigid inspection at all our land and 
maritime points of entry. When infested material is found enter- 
ing this country from abroad it is either destroyed or held in quar- 
antine until proven to be safe for delivery to the consignee. 

In the more important fruit-growing centers of the country 
where operations on a large scale are carried on against insects, ma- 
terials are usually purchased or prepared cooperatively and machin- 
ery for applying large quantities of insecticides effectively and with 
dispatch is made the more easily available. Work to protect fruit 
from insect pests is well organized in ])ractically all the State agri- 
cultural experiment Rations, and the Federal Bureau of Entomology 
has an important division devoted to fruit-insect investigations. 
The various officials of experiment stations and the Government are 
constantly in the field testing and supervising combative measures, 
and numerous bulletins are issued which keep the fruit growers in 
touch with the progress of research and discovery along insect- 
control lines. Through the extension forces of the various States 
a definite means is provided for promptly carrying to the fruit 
growers the latest discoveries in entomology and demonstrating their 
value, also for furnishing timely schedules for the application of 
control measures. 

Outstanding Insecticide Discoveries and Influence in Control Practice 

Principal insecticide devel^ments have had to do with stomach 
poisons, suffocating gases, ana materials that kill insects by contact 
with their bodies. Along these lines there have been frequent dis- 
coveries of new and better materials and methods. The composition 
of insecticides and the manner of using them have shown constant 
progress. This advance or evolution is well illustrated in the de- 
velopment of arsenical poisons, chiefly employed for the destruction 
of chewing or biting insects. Fruit culture had been an important 
industry in this country for more than a century before a satis- 
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factory stomach poison was known; thus up to 1873 the recom- 
mendations for the control of the codling moth, as stated by Le- 
Baron, were as follows: 

(1) Destroying the Insects In their winter quarters. 

(2) Picking wormy apples from the trees. 

(2) Gathering wormy apples from the ground and letting swine and sheep 
run through the orchards. 

(4) Entrapping the worms In bands and other contrivances. 

About 1878 LeBaron recommended the use of the pigment Paris 
green, then a common poison employed to destroy the Colorado 
potato beetle and for the control of canker worms on apple 
trees. The following year (1879), J. S. Woodward, a New 
York orchardist, reported that the poison applied to apple trees for 
the control of canker worms also controlled tlie codling moth, while 
an identical discovery was made by an Iowa orchardist at about 
the same time. This accidental discovery of the value of Paris 
green for the control of the codling moth has proved thus far to 
be the outstanding landmark in the remedial field for this pest. Ex- 
perimentation with Paris green, white arsenic, and London purple 
(arsenate of lime), a by-proauct of analine c^e manufacture, 
imported from Eurojpe, was at once begun W A. J. Cook, in Mich- 
igan; S. A. Forbes, in Illinois, and E. S. Goff, at Geneva, N. Y., 
note(l entomologists of that time. London purple was tried against 
the plum curculio on plum trees in Illinois in 1885 and against the 
same insect attacking cherries in Ohio during the season of 
1887. The adoption of these arsenicals for the control of certain 
orchard pests, while gradually increasing, was nevertheless rather 
slow owing to the frequent injurious eff^t of the poisons on the 
plants treated and some doubt as to the safety of spraying with 
arsenicals fruits intended for human consumption. 

A great advance in arsenical insecticides was made in 1892 when 
the value of lead arsenate was ascertained by Mr. Fred C. Moulton, 
of the gipsy moth commission of Massachusetts. This poison, by 
reason of the safety with which it could be used on plants, its 
effectiveness, adhesiveness, etc., proved greatly superior to Paris 
green or London purple and its use in orchards was rapidly ex- 
tended, especially from the impetus given by recommendations of 
the entomologists of the recently established agricultural experi- 
ment stations* Lead arsenate was first put on the market as an 
insecticide in paste form, and a few years later a powdered form 
was developed, containing about twice the quantity of arsenic per 
pound. The powdered lorm rather quickly supplanted the paste 
through its possessing certain advantages, as reducing freight costs, 
the elimination of water and obviating the danger of the poison 
drying out or of freezing. The powdered form of lead arsenate 
could also be emploved iSr dusting, either pure or diluted. Thus 
the investigation of chemists and entomologists working on the 
control of another insect pest, namely, the gipsy moth, resulted in 
the discovery of an insecticide which has proved to be the most 
suitable of the arsenicals thus far developed for general orchard 
use. 

Discoveries in the field of contact insecticides for the destruiition 
of SQft*bodied insects and other species that can not be reached 
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by stomach poisons have progressed in a similar manner. For many 
years preparations of caustic soda, soapy liquids, tobacco washes, 
etc., were the main reliance. About 1 S 80 a method of emulsifying 
kerosene so that the oil could be dependably mixed with wa^r was 
discovered, principally by W. S. Barnard, thus furnishing for the 
first time an effective and cheap contact spray. This kerosene emul- 
sion has proved to be a great boon for the destruction of soft- 
bodied insects, and while not now employed to the extent that it 
formerly was, it is still an important contact insecticide not only 
in the United States but throughout the world by reason of the 
general availability of kerosene, and the ease with which the emul- 
sion is made. 



PiQ. 225. — FuxudgafiDg citrus trees with liquid hydrocyanic-acid gas lo kill scale insoc.s 


The accidental discovery in California about 1886 that the lime- 
sulphur salt wash, then in use as a sheep dip, was an efficient treat- 
ment for the San Jose scale on deciduous-fruit trees, has had a 
very far-reaching effect on American horticulture, and undoubt- 
edly resulted in the preservation of many large orchard enter- 
prises. The original limesulphur salt wash has been gradually 
improved until the essential inOTedients of the wash may now be 
purchased in highly concentrated form. 

Another landmark in our earlier insecticide history was the de- 
velopment by Coquilette of the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas for 
scale insects m California, which at once put in the hands of citrus 
growers a means of control of various scale pests then threatening 
the industry As in the case of other insecticides, hydrocyanic- 
acid gas has been gradually improved in character and m the 
methods of its use. The original experiment with potassium cyanide 
in time gave way to sodium cyanide, as containing a higher per- 
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centage of cyanogen. Another decided improvement was made 
when by means or special apparatus the gas was generated in a 
machine outside of the tent under which it was delivered to the trees 
in accurately measured dosage instead of being generated in a ves- 
sel under the tent. The present practice represents a still greater 
improvement in which the gas is made in the factory, liquefied, and 
carried to the field in drums and discharged in accurate doses under 
the tent in a fine spray which quickly volatilizes (fig. 225). 



Fio. 226. — Peach-treo borer Fio. 22T. — Control oX peach-tree borer by 

and its work on young paradlchlorobensene, toe crystals shown in 

peach tree proper position 


More recent insecticide discoveries include the utilization of para- 
dichlorobenzene for the control of the peach-tree borer (figs. 226, 
227, and 228). The volatile crystals of this material are placed on 
the ground around the infested trees, covered with earth, and, as they 
volatilize, the heavy gas therefrom penetrates the soil and kills the 
in^ts. So ptmular nas this remedy become' that it is now being 
widely used. Peach growers of the Georgia peach belt use about 
500, OW pounds of the material annually. 

De^ite the g^t value of lime-su^hur wash for the control of the 
San Jose scale, it 'was the- subject ox much complaint by orchardists 
on account of its disagreeable qualities in handling and its faithre to 
control the insect under some conditiems. The Bureau of Ento* 
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mology has recently adopted the lubricating-oil emulsion in use in 
Florida for the destruction of scale insects and white flies on citrus 
trees, and for dormant spraying of deciduous orchards 
destruction of the San Jose scale. This emulsion, consisting of fish- 
oil soap and lubricating oil, when used at a strength of 2 per cent of 
oil in the spray, has proved very effective in the destruction of the 
San Jose scale and without tree injury thus far. This sprav has 
already come into extensive use and is rapidly growing in popularity 
by reason of its effectiveness, cheapness, and ease in handling as 
compared with lime-sulphur wash. Machinery for applying insecti- 
cides has been constantly improved and much of the success attend- 
ing the use of insecticides generally must be credited to the ingenuity 
of the manufacturers of such apparatus. 


Distribution and Means of Spread 

The ways in which insects spi-ead from one host plant to another, 
and from one locality to another are numerous and varied, the most 

im])oi*tant means of sudden and 
wide distribution being com- 
merce and trade in plants and 
plant products between dif- 
ferent places and countries. 
Plants, seeds, and fruits in 
transit may at any time carry 
insects and insect eggs to new 
places where they may estab- 
lish themselves. Many of the 
most destructive fruit insects 
in this country were brought 
from abroad in this way. 

Most insects are capable of 
flight and they frequently 
spread to considerable distances 
by flying. Certain flies have 
beer, known to wing their way 
from 10 to 15 miles, frail- 
winged moths have been seen 
at sea a distance of 400 miles 
from land, and the Rocky 
Mountain locust has flown 1,000 
miles from its breeding ground. 
Winged insects are sometimes 
:;arried far by wind, and even 
wingless forms are wind-blown 
to surprising distances. Wind 
has been known to carry the young of the black scale {Saiasetia 
oleae)y a pest of citrus trees, a distance o^f 450 feet, and the clover 
mite {Bryobia pratenaia)^ a distance of 650 feet. The young cater- 

i >illars or the gipsy moth {Porthetria dispar) ^ by means of their 
ong hairs have floated like a thistle seed a distance of 30 miles. In 
moving from plant to plant large insects and birds are known to 
transport scale insects^ which cling to them in their crawling stage, 
just after hatchil^ or birth. 



Fio. 228. — Bartb mounded ‘ over the paradi- 
cblorofc^naene around the hose oi peach tree 
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Some very destructive fruit insects are distributed among fruit 
trees and plants by ants; for example, several species of aphids 
are carried in this way. In the soutliwestern part of this country 
the Argentine ant, itself a direct fruit pest of importance, performs 
a secondary injury in carrying mealybugs and scale insects from tree 
to tree in citrus orchards, establishing new colonies of these pests 
wdierever sound wood can be found. Not only does the ant dis- 
tribute these insects but it guards them against attack by such 
enemies as ladybird beetles, lacewing flies, and parasites, even going 
to the extent of building shelters composed of grains of earth and 
leaf mold over their proteges to ward off danger. In some places 
the work of this ant furniSies one of the most serious problems in 
keying citrus trees free from the scale insects and mealybugs. 

In regions infested by some of the newly introduced foreign fruit 
pests constant watch is kept at certain seasons to prevent passing 
automobiles and other vehicles from carrying the insects into new 
localities. Japencse beetles and gipsy moth caterpillars are espe- 
cially inclinecl to crawl upon or hide themselves within such pro- 
tection as automobiles afford and having found lodgment they are 
likely to be carried to distant points with a possibility of starting 
new colonies. 


Source and Present Status of Fruit Insects 

Fruit growers of this country are now concerned with more 
species of insects, and not infrequently, with more individuals of 
each species, than at any time in the past. Likewise, their knowledge 
of these insects and their ability to deal effectively wdth them are 
greater than ever before. Among the vast number of fruit insects 
there are certain species, which, so far as known, have always existed 
in this country. Others have gained entrance from almost every 
other part of the globe. Eepresentatives of these native and foreign 
species are well distributed and found intermingling in most 
orchards and fruit plantations. 

Native insects , — Among the outstanding insects native to this 
country with which our fruit growers are all too well acquainted, 
may be mentioned the scurfy scale, grape phylloxera, canker worms, 
apple-tree tent caterpiller (fig. 229), peach-tree borers, cherry fruit 
flies, apple maggot, rose chafer, grape root-worm, roundheaded 
apple-tree borer (fig. 230), flatheaded apple-tree borer, pecan nut- 
case bearer (fig. 231), and plum curcuuo (fig. 232). Over 160 
native species have ^n recorded as attacking our wild thorn appl^, 
any one of which is a possible enemy of several cultivated fruits 
which are nearly related to the thorn apples. In addition to those 
mentioned, there are hundreds of species which originally fed on 
the wild iruits of America, but which now attack the cultivated 
fruits with varying severity. 

Introduced insects.•^l!hs^ list of introduced fruit insect pests is 
a long one. It includes numerous species of aphids, pear psylla, 
citrus white fly, spider mites, scale inlets, including the San Jose 
scale and many scale insect j^sts of citrus trees, the codling moth, 
oriental fruit moth, gipsy moth, brown-tail moth, fruit-tree "bark 
beetle, Japanese beetle, and numerous others, all of which iJvere 
formerly unknown in this country. 
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Many small but very dangerous species adhere to trees and j^lants 
and are easily overlooked even in the most careful inspection. Some- 
thing of the task of our quarantine inspectors may bo understood 
by examining the records of interceptions made at our ports of 
entry. For example, in 1920 over 11,000,000 foreign plants were 
inspected at the ports, and, in addition to tlie great number of other 
insects found upon them, there were 80 distinct species of sca’o 

insects, many of which 
umloubtedly are of 
destructive habits. In 
1921, the number of 
plants arriving from 
foreign countries was 
27,507,929, and insects 
were found upon these 
plants coming from 
78 countries of the 
world. In 1922, in- 
sects were intercejded 
on plants coming from 
84 countries, and in 
1923 they were found 
entering our ports 
from 93 countries, 
these insects including 
91 different scale in- 
sects which were iden- 
tified as to species and 
many others that were 
known only as to their 
genera. A recent 
sliipment of 12 mango 
plants into this coun- 
try from Brazil was 
found by inspectors to 
be infested with white 
flies, aphids, ants, and 
11 different species of 
scale insects. 

With such vast num- 

I'la. 229. — The tent caterpillar, Malacosoma auicrlcana, hpr^^ nf 

and Its neat in crotch of cherry tree iilbCCtS arriving 

on plants from abroad 

it is easy to understand that in spite of the greatest vigilance there 
is constant danger of new pests finding their way into our planta- 
tions. The economic significance of such danger to the fruit indus- 
tries of the United States is onlv understood and appreciated when 
it is realized that the commercial fruit production of the Nation has 
an annual value of approximately $700,000,000. The investment in 
orchards and equipment for their maintenance and operation 
anaounts to several tunes the value of the annual harvest. 
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Scientific Knowledge of Insects as a Basis for Control 

Effective warfare against insects must be based upon an intelli- 
ent understanding of the life history and habits or the species to 
e dealt with. The complex life cycles of insects, their varying 
habits, interrelations with one another and with other animals and 

S lants, and their frequent 
epartures from expected 
courses of behavior, all 
combine in making it a 
matter of importance that 
control efforts be con- 
ducted in the light of 
thorough investigations 
and well-defined conclu- 
sions. The whole history 
of man’s relation with in- 
sects, the part he has 
played in unwittingly en- 
couraging their increase, 
and the efforts made to 
suppress them, are marked 
by mistakes due to lack of 
understanding of the spe- 
cies involved. Past ex- 
periences show that we 
should be in possession of 
all possible facts when we 
go forth to engage in a 
warfare against an insect. 

Scientific investigations, 
and patient and painstak- 
ing study of an (mnoxious 
species, have often brought 
to light advantageous 
points of attack in the most unexpected places. The success of our 
future strenuous struggle with insect pests depends upon the knowl- 
edge we have concerning them. 

Biological Control of Fruit Insects 

By biological control of insects is meant their suppression through 
the use or encouragement of their natural enemies, such as fungous 
and bacterial diseases, parasitic and predacious insects, birds, and 
other organisms. Probably the increase of all fruit insects is 
checked, at least periodically, bjr these natural agencies. There are 
undoubtedly many species of insects which have never attracted 
special attention but which would become excessively destructive 
were these natural checks to their increase removed. 

In certain cases we can assist biological control through artificial 
means. The presence of insect-destroying birds may be encouraged 
in the orchara by providing nesting places and water in summer and 
food in winter, and by protecting them at all times against such 
enemies as hawks and cats. Birds destroy immense numbers of 
aphids, moths, and woodborers. In the United States 86 kinds ox 
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Fig. 2o1. — The pecan nut-caso bearer 


birds are known to feed on the codling moth, with the result that 
frequently from 60 to 90 per cent of the overwintering larvse are 
devoured. 

In some cases entomogenous fungi (fungi that attack or destroy 
insects) have been used artificially to produce contagious diseases 

among insects. The fun- 
gus \E ntomophthora an- 
lic(v) lias been distributed 
among tlie caterpillars of 
the b^rown-tail moth in 
New England, and under 
some conditions has spread 
and killed from 63 to 100 
per cent of them over areas 
of considerable extent. In 
a similar way the so-called 
red fungus {^Aschersonm 
sp.) has been used to in- 
fect and control the white 
fly of citrus orchards in 
Florida, and the fungus 
Sphcverostilbe coccophila has become an important check on several 
destructive scale insects, especially in the Gulf States. 

The most extensive and effective work in biological control, how- 
ever, has been in combating injurious insects by encouraging other 
insects to prey upon them. This method of dealing with orchard in- 
sect pests began wdth the historic introduction in the winter of 1888-9 
of a ladybird beetle {Vedalia 
cardinatia) from Australia 
into the citrus orchards of 
California for the purpose 
of checking the ravages of 
the cottony cushion scale 
(Icerya vurchasi) (fig. 2201. 

This scaie insect, accidentally 
introduced from Australia 
about the year 1868, attacked 
the citrus tree, and within 20 
years the whole citrus busi- 
ness of that re^^ion seemed 
doomed. The United States 
Department of Agriculture 
obtained 127 specimens of 
the ladybird beetle^ which 

had been discovered feeding 

upon the scale insect in its ^ 

native home. These beetles ^sa.-mjury to «ppie* by the pium curcuiio 

were released in the infested orchards in California, and within 18 
months they had practically cleaned out the pest. Quite natu- 
rally, the succor of this attempt led to much visionary speculation 




iis TOund within certain limits, and this method 
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of insect warfare is receiving considerable attention in this country 
at the present time. 

At tne close of 1923 about 75,000,000 predatory and parasitic in- 
sects, representing 45 species, had been Drought from Europe and 
released in the Northeastern States to prey upon the gipsy moth. At 
least 15 of the species have become established and are attacking 
the insect. From 1920 to 1922 agents of the Bureau of Entomolo^ 
found in Japan 11 species of parasites attacking the Japanese beetle. 
Of these parasites 326,000 were secured and brought to America and 
released in the region near Philadelphia, where the Japanese beetle 
has become established. A gi-eat many species of introduced para- 
sites and predacious insects are assisting materially in holding scale 
insects, aphids, and mealybugs in checS within the citrus orchards 
of Florida and California. In California these beneficial species are 
reared in laboratories in enormous numbers and liberated among 
the insects which they are expected to destroy. Perhaps no other 
method of holding fruit insects in control has greater promise than 
this practice of using the natural enemies to destroy the harmful 
species. 

Present Losses and Costs of Fruit-Insect Control 


The total tax imposed by insects upon the fruit industry of this 
country is difficult to compute. Many statistics have been com- 
piled which are based upon our best sources of information and are 
considered conservative. These statistics are arrived at with great 
difficulty, for in addition to the visible and direct attacks there must 
be charged against insects the general weakening of trees and plants 
upon which they feed, secondary troubles which follow attacks, the 
enormous costs of investigations, inspections, and control measures 
and the execution of the numerous laws relating to injurious species, 
to say nothing of tlie annual tax levied upon every fruit grower in 
the cost of sprays, dusts, fumigants, and other means of control 
and the cost of applying them, ^1 of which must be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the cost of producing the product. 

In 1907, Quaintance ^ estimated the annual shrinkage of the apple 
crop in this country due to the codling moth at $12,000,000, the added 
expense of control bringing the total to $15,000,000 or $16,000,000. 
He placed the annua! loss from all fruit insects at $66,000,000. 
Herrick ® gives the annual cost of spraying for the codling moth as 
$4,000,000, and for the San Jose scale $10,000,000. The total cost 
of combating the gipsy moth in this country since its introduction 
has now exceeded an expenditure of $20,000,000, and we are continu- 
ing to spend $1,000,000 annually for its suppression. Other expert 
estimates place the annual loss from the codling moth in Illinois 
at $2,375,000 and New York at $2,500,000. Quaintance has esti- 
mated the yearly loss from the plum curculio at $8,500,000^ Snapp • 
states that the outbreak of the plum curculio in the peach oelt 
of Georgia in 1920 cost the peach OTowers $2,000,000. In 1928 
Felt'® found that the annual cost or enforcing plant quarantines 
in the various States was $1,500,000. Large as these estimates seem, 
they are well considered and are probably 6b1ow the actual cost levied 
by these pests. 


* Report National Conservation Commission. 1000. p. 1005. 

• HnaaicK. inbbcts or bconomic impobtancb^ pp. 2-S. 

•Circular 216, U. S. Deptr of Agr., 1922. 

’•Journal Boonomic Entomology, vol. 10, No. 1, February, 1928, p. 89. 
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Present-Day Efficiency in Fruit-Insect Control 

With highly organized eiforts along many lines of fruit-in^ct 
suppression, efficiency in control is gaining steadily. Our foreign 
and domestic quarantines are preventing to a large degree the intro- 
duction and spread of dangerous fruit pests. Prompt measures have 
resulted in tlie stamping out of local infestations of foreign species, 
and in other cases are retarding the spread and increase in areas of 
infestation. Biological control, especially of introduced fruit insects, 
is advancing rapidly. Through the good work of introduced natural 
enemies the gipsy and brown-tail moths have recently reached their 
lowest stage in destructiveness for many years. Scale insects, aphids, 
and many species which are susceptible to arsenical sprays, with 
modern machinery and improved insecticides are being controlled 
more effectively than in the past. After years of unsuccessful at- 
tempts in the Eastern States and* on the Pacific coast to control the 
peach-tree borer with insecticides this result is now being accom- 
plished with paradichlorobenzene (figs. 227 and 228). 

Among the factors that are producing greater efficiency in fruit- 
insect control, there should be mentioned certain practices in spray- 
ing that make especially for its effectiveness and economy in use. 

Spray schedules — Schedules for spraying orchards, vineyard.s, etc., 
have been worked out for most sections of the country, whereby the 
time of treatment is coordinated with certain periods of suscepti- 
bility on the part of the insects being dealt with. These schedules 
vary to suit the locality and the habits of the particular insects, and 
provide safe rules whereby treatments may be given with the great- 
est possible economy and effectivene.ss. 

ComMnation tre^ments . — For years growers have sought to apply 
treatments at such times and in such a manner as to destroy, if pos- 
sible, more than one kind of enemy. With this end in view, a 
great many combination sprays have been evolved with the result 
that at present large spraying operations are seldom carried on which 
are directed at a single insect. The great proportion of liquid sprays 
and dusts now used in orchard work contain both insecticidal and 
fungicidal properties. Such are the lime-sulphur preparations, which 
have been used for spraying so extensively and which destroy or pre- 
vent both insects and diseases. By the addition of nicotine sulphate 
to arsenical sprays and dusts the mixtures are made effective against 
both chewing and sucking insects. As an illustration, sprays in- 
tended primarily for destroying the codling moth, may be so pre- 
pared and timed as to kill a dozen other pests in the one application. 
The marmn of profit resulting from spraying and dusting is greatly 
increased by the ability of the fruit ^ower to effect widespread de- 
struction of. his insect and fimgous enemies at one and the same time. 

Sway rings . — ^It is often possible for a group or community of 
small rruit growers to cooperate in spraying operations with great 
saving to its members. By combining forces they may economize in 
labor and in the expense of purchasing and operating their outfits. 
Several growers may unite in buying and operating a spraying 
machine of high power and sufficient capacity for their combined 
orchards at less cost to each and with better results in destroying 
pests tiian if they were to act independently and expend a like 
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amount of time and money on less expensive outfits (fig. 233). By 
cooperative purchase of materials and their application spraying is 
usually done in less time and at less cost than could be accomplished 
otherwise. 

Needs and the Future Outlook 

There is no prospect of any cessation in the need of continued 
strenuous warfare against fnut insects. Doubtless, in the future as 
in the past, some species will decrease while others increase, and 
tliere will m fluctuations from season to season, but profitable crops 
of sound fruit will be obtained only by protecting them from insects. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that the trouble and cost of pro- 
tection will not greatly increase, in fact, future discoveries and 
inventions, and better understanding of the natural laws governing 



Fio. 233, — A comparatively almple and Inexpensive power sprayer such as is frequently 

used in spray-ring iiiork 


insects, may simplify the many problems that confront us. For 
example, 'mojre definite standards in the chemical compositions of 
insecticides' which fruit growers are using so extensively will enable 
them to kill the insects without the present danger of injuring trees 
aitd-;piimtB. ' '' 

We-ij^ve'-heed of better methods for killing boring insects which 
pj^etfate .the .wood of orchard trees;' for less expensive and more 
eneetive methods of killing insects in the ground. We need bejkter 
iiftern'atidnal attfanmments whereby plants and fruits intended for 
this country from abroad would be insured freedom from dangmrous 
insects before shipment. There is need -of increased facilities and 
funds for more thoroughly ssf^uarding the country at ports of 
entry, against the introduction of admtional dangerous insects. 
These and many other problems are receiving attention at the hands 
of Federal and State enti^ologists. 

moM*— 26. — 88 
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Certain recently established pests are at present in a problematical 
position as to their future effect on the fruit-growing industry, and 
mav well be specifically considere’d, in this connection. 

Japanese beetle . — In August, 191G, about a dozen specimens of a 
hitherto unknown beetle were found by nursery inspectors in the 
vicinity of Riverton, N. J. The beetles which were near the size 
of the common potato beetle, and brilliantly colored in green and 
bronz, were distributed over an area of not more than half a ^uare 
mile. It was subsequently learned that the beetle is a native of 
Japan, where it is known to feed upon the foliage of beans, rose, 
apple, and various other plants, but in that country has nev^er 
attracted a great deal of attention. It is supposed to have reach^ 

this country as a grub in 
soil about the roots of im- 
ported perennial plants. 

From the time of its dis- 
covery the beetle has mul- 
tiplied and spread with 
surprising rapidity. In 
1917 the area where it 
was foimd increased from 
about half a square mile 
to nearly 3 square miles. 
In 1918 the infested area 
increased to nearly 9 square 
miles; in 1919 it ^ew to 
48 square miles; in 1929 
to 103 square miles; in 
1921 to 2 t 0 square miles; 
in 1922 to t 70 square 
miles; in 1923 it covered 
a territory of 2,500 square 
miles; and in 1924 the in- 
festation had spread to 
5,200 square miles. 

Not only has the beetle 
rapidly extended its area 
of infestation, but it has 
increased in ^lopulation within this area. The larvae, which live 
in the ground^ are found in increasing numbers at the center 
of the infestation. Thus, in 1921 the largest number found in a 
^uare yard of soil was 311. In 1922 as many as 1,031 were found 
in a square yard of soil, and in 1923 the greatest number found in 
that area of soil w^as 1,531. 

The beetles feed ravenously on the foliage of many kinds of plants. 

They cluster over and devour ripening apples and peaches, as 
well as iniuring the foliage of the trees. (Fig. 234.) Their rood 
plants include beans, roasting ears, such flowers as althea and roses* 
they devour the of grape, blackberry, alfalfa, clover, com’, 

and auch trees as birch, oak, elm, linden, and many others, besides 
many kmds of wden ^d roadside weeds. At least 212 species of 
plants are attacked. On account of its habit of injuriitf fruits 
^ 4 b regarded as a i»nous pest by orchard owners, as weU as bv 
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A vigorous campaign is being waged against itj in which e\ ery de- 
vice that is known for suppressing such inse^^ts is brought into use. 
To prevent the insect from being carried outside the present in- 
fested territory strict Federal^ and State quarantines are being en- 
forced. A spri^ lias been devised by which excellent protection has 
been obtained for such fruits as apple, cherry, and gram, and for 
the foliage of shade trees and ornamental shrubs. Successful methods 
are also in use for killing the grubs in the ground and in soil about 
the roots of living plants. 

The introduction of natural enemies, as insect parasites, is being 
prosecuted on a large scale, and with encouraging results Thou- 
sands of parasites be- 
longing to species which 
have held the beetle in 
check in its native home 
are being collected and 
reared for release in 
the infested region of 
this country. 

Oriental fruit moth . — 

In November, 1916, 

Quaintance and Wood, 
of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, called attention 
to the discove^ in the 
District of Columbia 
and environs of a small 
moth attacking peaches 
which was believed to 
be new to the United 
States and apparently 
not hitherto known to 
science. The injury 
caused by the insect 
was described as result- 
ing from the boring of 
twigs and fruits of the 
peach and the twigs of 

E lum and charry by the oriental Imlt moth in green 

irv»(fig.236). 

Fear was expressed that another formidable insect enemy of de- 
ciduous fruits nad become established in America. Subse^ent de- 
velpoment has shown that this fear was well founded. The year 
following the discovery of the insect thorough scouting of various 
}>arts of the United States was undertaken to ascertain its distribu- 
tion. This survey revealed that the insect was abundant in New Jer- 
sey, occurred in southern Connecticut and Long Island, and further 
that there was a strip of infested territory on each side of the rail- 
road lines between Washington and New York. Although it can 
not be positively stated, it is probable that the insect was independ- 
ently introduced In several localities, esp^ially in New Jersey and 
Long Island. No other indication of the insect in the United Stotes 
was discovered. Daring the next two or three years the insect 
i^read rapidfy from the- mfested t e rr i tory into sootoent' Pennayi- 
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vania, parts of Maryland, and extended its range materially in 
New Jersey. It also demonstrated its capabilities for serious damage, 
es^cially to late varieties of peaches. 

During the summer and fall of 1924 the Bureau of Entomology, 
in cooperation with the Federal Horticultural Board and various 
State officials, undertook as complete a survey as possible to de- 
termine the distribution of the insect east of the Mississippi River, 
the results of which show that the insect is now present in (ieorffia, 
Florida, Alabama, Sfississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Indiana, in addition to the States already mentioned. 

In the meantime the insect has maintained its injiiriousness, and 
there can be no doubt that the peach growers are confronted with 
a first-class j^est in the so-called oriental fruit moth, Laspeyreeia 
moleata Busck. 


Experimental work in orchards for its control has not yet pointed 
out any very satisfactory means of reducing its injuries. The New 
Jersey State Agricultural Experiment Station is devoting consid- 
erable attention to this insect, and it is stated that by following 
several procedures, the insect can be materially reduced. Fortu- 
natel;^ the oriental fruit moth is much subject to attack by native 

G rasites, and from the eggs, larvie and pupse of the pest there 
ve been reared 11 different parasitic species. During 1917, in 
M|^ryland^ about 80 per cent of the eggs were parasitized, and in 
1918,^ four-fifths of the insects are reported to have been killed 
in this way, 

GarkphM scale.— In 1896 there was described from California a 
new 6|^ies bf scale insect ^ich had been brought into a nursery 
in Siln Francisco from Japan. The insect attracted no attention 
thereafter for about 20 years, when it was rediscovered on camphor 
trees in New Orleans. An examination of the premises around the 
infested camphor trees disclosed the fact that the scale was attack- 
ing many other species of plants in the vicinity. During the fol- 
lowing vear the insect spread rapidly and subsequently was found 
on 172 kinds of plants, including camphor, fig, rose, hickory, oak, 
elm, citrus trees (fig. 222 on page 494) and many other trees and 
plants. On many of the plants attacked the insect had a toxic 
effect, the presence of only a few individuals being sufficient to 
cause the leaves of a twig to drop. Occasionallv death resulted 
to infested trees within six months after the first ‘attack. 

.L scale insect is very prolific, a female producing from 200 

to 2o0 eggs. The young on hatching are small, mitelike creatures 
which move about over the bark in search of places to settle and 
draw nourishment from the plant. Curiously enough, in this 
yorag stage the males gather on the leaves and the females on the 
tw^s. 

• uu*?' ^There is a large group of two- winged fruit flies 

inhabiting many parts of the world which already are fruit neats 
of great importance and which threaten to become even m^ da! 
struchve in the future. The various species of these flies differ in 
mze, tot average wrhaps somewhat smaller than the common house 
fly, Their general colors tend toward light shades of yellow and 
broFh with darker spots and stripes on the wines manv if 
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skin of fruits, thus providing the numerous maggots which mine 
through the flesh and ruin it for use. There are several native species 
of flies in the United States which attack our deciduous iruits, 
and also numerous foreign species which are in danger of intro- 
djiotion into our southern fruit regions. At least one foreign 
species, the papaya fruit fly {Toxotrypana curvicawla), has become 
established in Florida, where if is attacking and greatly injury- 
ing the wild and cultivated papayas. 

The Mediterranean fruit fly (Ceratitia capitata), the most de- 
structive species of the entire group, has spread to all continents 
except that of North America. Though originally confined in all 
jirobability to western Asia, it has 
now spread to Tunis, Algeria, 

Egypt, South Africa, Asia Minor, 

Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Brazil, the 
Azores, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
and Bermuda. It found its way 
into our island possessions of 
Hawaii about the year 1910, and 
within two years had spread to 
every important island of the 
group where it is now known to 
destructively attack 72 kinds of 
fruit, including oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, bananas, avocados, 
pears, plums, grapes, and even 
eggplants and tomatoes (fig. 236) . 

In 1921 the quarantine in- 
spectors of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board intewiepted the 
Mediterranean fruit fly on five 
occasions in coffee berries arriv- 
ing from Hawaii, and it has been 
found many times recently ar- 
riving in grapes from Almeria, 

Spain. It lias also been found in apples from France and in peppers, 
avocados, and rose apples from Hawaii. 

Another dangerous member of the group is the Mexican fruit 
fly {Anastrepha Judem Loew), which attacks oranges, grapefruit, 
limes, plums, peaches, and other fruits in Mexico, and is a con- 
stant menace to our citrus groves in California, Louisianiu and 
Florida. The West India fruit fly {Anaatrepha fraterculua Wied.), 
occurs in the West India Islands, South America, Central America, 
and Mexico, and is a destructive insect of many tropical fruits. In 
1923 quarantine inspectors found mi^gots of this fly on 10 different 
occasions entering tne port of New York in mangos from Jamaica. 
It has also be^n found entering our ports on sapodillas and guavas 
from the same island. 

. In addition to the sp^es previously mentioned there are the olive 
fruit fly {Dacua o^(e(e Bossi), of Africa and western Asia, the i§ieIon 
fruit fly (iffac^roceraotM!«6»^aeCpq.) of oriental countries, the pa]^liya 
fruit fly,uready established in Florida, the haiiana fruit fly 
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cera cwrvipennis Frogt.), of the Cook and Tonga Islands, the Queens- 
land fruit fly {Bractocera tryom Frogt. 1 , of Australia and other 
countries, and the Natal fruit fly {CeratUfe rubivora Coq.), of South 
Africa. The grave danger from the introduction of these flies into 
our fruit regions adds emphasis to the need of a continuation and 
enlargement of our foreign-c^uarantine service. There are at l^t 
20 foreign species of frmt flies that are in danger of introduction 
into this country. Every year the inspectors at our ports of entry 
find representatives of the group, usually in the maggot stage, in 
shipments coming from various countries, and it is undoubtedly 
owing to the vigilance of these inspectors that many of the species 
are not already established here. 

Among the fruit flies which are native to this country, the apple 
maggot, or railroad worm (Rha^oletie pomonella) is the be.st known. 
The maggots of this fly often riddle the flesh of apples in the north- 
eastern sections of the United States. There are two native cherry 
fruit flies, and two that attack currants and gooseberries. There are 
also twh nearly related native species which attack immature walnuts. 

Diseases in Their Relation to Vegetable Culture 

i’ ^^e. -economic relation of diseases to the production of vegetables 
isb^ greater importance to the grower of the^ crops than is generally 
rea^z^ Some bold that reductions in yield due to diseases do 
not affmt the total money returns from a crop because 

of tbe in^ltmg increased price received for the remainder, but 
cartfitl analysis of this point of view shows it to be erroneous. 
The growing of vegetables without adequate attention to disease 
cimtiol iid^ to the uncertainties of production, and leads to waste 
of land^. labor, and all expenses incident to growing, harvesting, and 
marketmg tile rt^p^. Ss well as poorer quality, ^eater losses in 
transit and 'storage, and last, but nOt least, dissatisfied customers. 
On the pthet' hand, the successful control of crop diseases results 
in larger yields from a smaller acreage, which requires less fertilizer 
wd lowe^ production costs. Produce so grown requires less sort- 
ing to fit it for market, is not as liable to decay in transit or storage, 
is of better quality, and therefore brings better prices and gives 
greater satisfaction to the consumer. The successful application 
of disease-control measures in crop production results in economy 
..qf land and effort and in the greatest certainty of production. A 
reduction in yield due to the ravages of disease produces quite a dif- 
ferent economic result from that obtained by a carefully planned 
decrease in production from planting a smaller acreage with maxi- 
mum yields of sound vegetables resulting from effective fertilizing 
tillage, and disease control.” 


Disease Losses 


Losses ft<aa truck crop diseases naturally are divided into two 
general classes, direct and indirect. Direct losses from diseases are 

teMe j«d 'to Indicate their iwplicaHon In a few reDreBentJffff“o^-i 
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those which immediately affect the growers’ returns fro^i his crop. 
Indirect losses from diseases manifest their effects through wealmning 
the plant, rendering the land unfit for production, and through the 
breaking down or decaying of the product after it leaves the grower. 

Direct losses, on which estimates are usually based, may include 
the following: (1) The killing of the plants before they have 
reached maturity, as often occurs in onion smut (fig. 237), cabbage 
yellows (fig. 238), and pea root rot; (2) stunting or injury to the 
plants and consequent reduction in yield and quality of the crop, as in 
the case of late blight and vims diseases of the potato; (3) the decay 
or serious disfigurement of the product making it unmarketable, as in 
cabbage black rot and cucumber mosaic (fig. 239) ; and (4) injur}' 



Fio. 287.— Held 

The dtseaae hat kuled a larfte l^teentage of the plants in the two ii 
n the center, while the remainder of the field has practicalljr a full 
Aassachusetts Agricultural B3q;>eriment Station Bulletin 


lions, on imutrihfested jiioU' w fomaM^de wm^i^ 
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by diseases which reduces the grade of and thereby the returns from 
the niartetable product, as in the case, of potato scab and bean an- 
thracndse. ^Although no estimates covering such direct disease losses 
to all vegetable cfrops are available, the best obtainable figures for 
two of the more unpoziant triii^ crops give an indication of the gen- 
eral disemn situation and may -be considered as fairly representative 
of thO ^ire field. These i^imates have been made by the Plant' 
Disease Siirvey of the United States Department of Agidcultnre.^ 
from data gathered % the plant pathologists in the various Sta^ 
experiment stations and are believed to be conservative. / 

With an actual productiwi of over 460,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
in the United States in 1022, the estimated reduction in yield^due 
to all diseases, as computed by this authority, was over 120,0()0,U00 
bushels, or more than 21 per cent. The sweet potato crop for the 
same year from 12 important producing States was sli^tly over 
72 iW 0,000 bushels, end the estimated yimd reduction caused by all 
fw$et>potatp diseases m.thBse. s a g > ft S tatW^a &4weni20^pOO^fii()bb^dld^ 
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or more t^an 20 per cent. In other words, figui*ed at the averape 
yield per acre for 1922 (105 bushels for potatoes and 98 bushels 
for sweet potatoes) the total estimated loss from all diseases of the 



Fio 288 — A field ‘ cabbage sick soli, most of the plants having be<*n killed by 
the yellows. A few plants have withstood the disease, and If siuh are selected for 
se^ and the process repeated foi beveial >ear«i a reblstaiit stiain may be obtalniMl 



289 . — Bmall cucumbers of pickling size from mosaic vines showing Irreanlif 
fty growth, oflT flWPe, and yeUowed or rusty color, with dark-green warta! mak- 
Stbem unmarketable ’ 


crops ^ntioned represents the entire average crop on 1,142,857 
seres of hptetoes and on 206,816 acres of sweet potatoes, men we 
add tD' thik ttw similar disease losses on other vegetable crops, the 
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result is a direct annusil loss so great that it becomes a matter of 
national importance. 

The indirect losses due to disease occurrence, in addition to those 
on which loss estimates are generally based, include the following: 
(1) Soil infestation with disease-producing organisms which may 
cause further and more serious los^s in subsequent years: (2) 
reduced land values due to the inability to grow the most profitable 
crops for which it is sp^ially adapted; (8) the necessity of grow- 
ing less profitable rotation crops on the land to reduce disease in- 
festation; dhd (4r) the expense of applying disease-control measures 
to prevent or .reduce losses. These types of losses are illustrated 
by cabbage yellows, potato scab, sweet-potato stem rot, and in the 
ag^egete amount to. large sums each season. 

Furt^r indirect losses result from field infection with disease- 
producing dr secondary organisms which may later cause decay of 
the produce in.tii^sit, njarket, or storage, as illustrated by water- 
melon anthracndse and stetia-end rot (fig 240), the late blight of 
potatoes (fig. 241), celeiy watery soft rot, and numerous other 
troubles. In- the single item of watermelon shipments from four 
Southern. States in 1018, a minimum loss of $1,250,000 was estimated 
from an analysis of market inspection records. This was due ^very 
largely to the attacks of anthracnose and stem-end rot. • Iti a single 
week 2)500 hampers of Louisiana head lettuce had been re^ied-.t^ a 
total loss on the track in Chicago, due to disease developing during 
transit. In 1&22 over 11,000,000 bushels of sweet potatoes rotted in 
storage as a result of the attacks of various diseases. Information 
regarding the extent and causes of the heav^ losses which were being 
sustained by the shippers and the railroads in the handling of peri^- 
able products was not available until after the inauguration of the 
market inspection service and related pathological research by the 
United States Department of Agriculture.^ In 1028 over $10,0(50;000 
was paid by the American railways on claims for losses of fruits and 
vegetables in transit, which were doubtless largely due to plant 
diseases^ ' ' • 

In some instances the damage to crops is so severe as to . cause 
the abandonment of established industries, while in others it con- 
stitutes a more or less serious annual tax on the producer, the Severity 
of the attacks varying from season to season depending on environ- 
mental - factors. The presence of cucumber scab and mosaic dis- 
ease have 'been responsible for the discontinuance of many salting 
stations of the cucumber-pickling industry in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and In^tmj| dufi^tEe last two decades. Prior to. the development 
of resisrimt - varieties the yellows disease of cabbage hadj in numerous 
instanc(p,J^otsbly in'^iseonsin and OhiO) caused thq virtual di^n- 
tinuance ^ sejrious cur^iment of the crop. .. The f iisarium wilt orthe 
tomato is widespread, 'especially in the iKuddle Atlantic, Central, and 
Southern States, aiid has annually rendered culture of tomatoes un- 

E rofitable on many thousands of qcres of otherwise productive land. 

likewise waterman wilt is very prevalent and serious on many of 
the sandy soils in the Southern States, which were formerlyiplanted 
to watermelons. ^ * . » 

Evmi though losses from other diseases have not occurred with 
sufficient regSarity to cause the abandonment of established indui^^ 
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tries they are, neverthelecs, important either because of more or less 
regular annual losses or oi occasional severe damage under weather 
conditions favorable to epidemic occurrence of a disease. Examples 
of the former are found in the virus diseases of the potato, such as 
mosaic and leaf roll, and of the latter in the late blight of potatoes 
or the downy mildew of vine crops. 


r'-" — ■ "■■■ ■ ■ 



Flo. 240. — TnuMit lo«w In n cnr. oi wnte^melons Une to anthracnoM an^ atem-.nd rot 

Ckincentratidn of production, together with th^. tendency to pls|it 
the land ip th^ same crops during successive years, create^ conditions 
favorahlo' to .the rapid spread of plant diseases and the consequent 
severe Icdees from them. ^ Until effective and. practicable methods, of 
coptrolMntf each dijwase is worked out and made a part of agricul- 
^fsl' pritmciei’beli^ loiases wffi frequently oecur. 
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These facts serve to illustrate the general nature and the serious- 
ness of disease losses to truck crops and to emphasize the significance 
of disease control in their successful production. It is therefore 
essential that growers of such crops should have as complete and 
accurate information as possible regarding the diseases which are 
liable to reduce their crop yields, in order that they may bo able to 
recognize the first symptoms and apply the appropriate remedies at 
the proper time. It is of even greater importance tnat growers know 
the methods of avoiding or controlling these diseases, and by 
the application -of this information, <'ombined with the use of the 
best horticultural practices, be 
enabled to produce large yieMs 
of .' healthy crops for which 
th^ can obtain the best prices. 

! With the development of 
vegetable patholo^ in this 
country, which has come 
lar^ly during the last 25 
yearSj there has been a pro- 
gressive advancement in the 
knowledge of the causes of 
vegetable diseases and a corre- 
sponding improvement in the 

methods of control.. Many kw. tuber* aaectefi wita. tata- 

problems in plant diseases re- biigbtrot 

main unsolv(^ new problems . < 

will undonbtemy continue to present themselves, and existing meth- 
od of control will be improved upon. Nevertheless there is now 
ayaiiabfe a very large amount of accurate information on. plant- 
dl^i^ control which is resulting in the reduction of losses to growers 
as rapidly as the facts are put into their hands and introduce by 
them into farm practice.. 

Disease-Control Methods 

Crop rotoHon.-^-One ot the most fimdaniental and mherally ap- 
pljtcable methods of veguptable disease control, though mr from uni- 
versally effective, ^is that of crop rotation. In horticulture the term 
rotation is ' generally^ fo refer to the rather common practice 
of changing 4iropi for tha purpo^ of maintaining soil fertilit^^^. In 
plant-disea&e ^control crop roitation has also the important' function 
of starving cmt disease-producing organisms by avoiding the plant- 
iitg of the crops on which these occur. Such a use of crop rotation 
to^be effective must ‘be based on certain fundamental information 
reghrdilig the disease orgahisms. Among the facts required to for- 
mulate an effective rotation is whether the disease organism actually 
lives over winter under the prevailing conditions either in the Sbtl 
or on refuse from the diseased crop left on the surface of the soil 
or plowed imder. If able to live under these conditions, the length 
of 'time it can thus survive will influence the character of the rota- 
tion necessary to eliminate the disease organism. It must also be 
known what crops are susceptible to the disease, since only those 
not attacked by it should be included in the rotation. 

It has recently been sho'wn by careful research that some disease 
organisms apparently do not live over winter, either in the soil or 
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on diseased plant remains, under any known conditions. This is 
the case with the bacterial wilt of cucumbers and related vine crops 
and the angular leaf spot of Cucumbers. For the control of these 
particular diseases rotation would, therefore, be of no value, and 
control must be effected through other means. However, in the 
case of tomato leaf spot, due to the fungus Septoria lyoopereici^ 
recent results indicate that while the fungus will live over winter 
in the latitude of Washington on diseased leaves and stems of to- 
matoes and certain weed host plants when these are left on the 
surface of the soil it will not survive if the diseased parts are care- 
fully and thoroughl}^ plowed under in the fall ; hence a large degree 
of control is obtained bv this simple method.^^ On the other hand 
the causal organisms of bean and cucumber anthracnose, onion smut, 
potato scab, and numerous other diseases are able to survive in the 
soil for one or more years: hence it is not safe to follow onions 
with onions or potatoes with potatoes if any of these diseases is an 
important factor in crop production, but a rotation interval longer 
than the period the organisms are Imown to remain in the soil is 
required. In the case of cabbage wilt, tomato wilt, and other simi- 
lar diseases it is known that the causal fungi can live in the soil 
for long periods, so that little or no benefit results from crop 
rotation. 

In order that crop rotation, where applicable, may be effective 
in disease control, care must also be exercised to prevent reinfection 
of the fields either through the planting of diseased seed or from 
the use of disease-infested manure, or by placing the remains of 
diseased plants, such as pea vines from the cannery or cabbage 
leaves from the sauerkraut factorv, on land to be used for the pro- 
duction of that crop next year. Furthermore, drainage water from 
higher-lying infested fields should not be allowed to flow or spread 
over uninfested fields. 

The most effective use of crop rotation as a means of disease con- 
trol consists in planting the affected land to crops known to be 
immune to the disease in question for a period sufficiently long to in- 
sure starving out the causal organism and to guard against reinfec- 
tion in every possible way. 

Soil treatment. — Soil treatments for the control of truck-crop 
disease organisms which live in the soil, such as root knot, damping- 
off, and ‘‘drop,” naturally fall into two classes: (1) Treatment of 
small quantities or areas of soil, as greenhouse flats or beds, cold- 
frames or seed-beds; and (2) field treatments. Certain methods 
which are practical, effective, and well-nigh indispensable ill green- 
house culture or in the handling of seed or plant beds are too expen- 
sive and impractical' for fiela use. Nevertheless, there ^ire well- 
worked-out and effective methods for disease control by means of soil 
treatment on a large scale which are extensively used on certain crops 
and ar^ considered indispensable to their profitable culture. 

Sou treatment in greenhousea and plant beds. — Conditions obtain- 
ing in greenhouses used for growing such vegetables as tomatoes, 
lettuce, and cucumbers are often very favorable for the development 
of certain, soil-borne diseases, such as damping-off of seealings, 
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root knot, and lettuce drop. The method for reducing losses from 
these diseases prior to the introduction of soil treatment consisted 
in frequent changing of the soil. Though fairly effective in some 
cases where the less serious diseases were concerned, this method 
involved a very large amount of labor in handling the soil and had 
to be repeated practically every year, owing to the rapid reinfesta- 
tion of the soil from disease organisms remaining in the subsoil, 
on the sides of the beds, or on the tools used, and furthermore, was 
frequently ineffective owing to the uncertainty of procuring disease- 
free soil for replacement. 

There are two kinds of soil treatment, the first involving the ap- 
plication of heat and the second the use of chemicals for killing the 
disease-producing organism. The method best adapted to the control 
of the specific diseases and to local conditions should be selected. 

Hot water and steam treatments . — Soil sterilization by means of 
live steam or hot water ate effective to a degree. In addition to the 
control of plant diseases, these methods kill insects and weed seeds 
in the soil, thus reducing the labor of weeding the crop, often a ve^ 
important consideration. The mechanical condition of certain 
heavy, silty soils, however, have been so altered by steaming that 
their water-holding capacity was seriously injured and extreme care 
was required to bring tnem back into a friable and normal condition. 
Although such cases are rare, before undertaking on a large scale the 
treatment of greenhouse soils of a silty nature with steam or hot 
water, it is wise as a precaution to try a small plot to determine if 
any unfavorable results may follow. 

Hot water at or near the boiling point applied directly to the soil 
from a hose, has been used with slight success in greenhouses in the 
Boston districts, but this method is not as widely used as are the 
various steam-sterilization methods. 

The hot- water method is useful for the treatment of soil in pots, 
fiats, or shallow benches to control diseases (fig. 242), especially in 
situations where steam is not available. Pots of the smaller sizes, 
filled with the soil to be used, may be immersed for five minutes in 
boiling water, then allowed to drain and dry out until in proper 
condition to plant. Flats or shallow benches may in like manner be 
treated by drenching with boiling water at the rate of 9 quarts per 
square foot of soil 4 inches deep. 

The type of soil treatment by steam which was first used involved 
the removal of the soil from the beds or benches to a wagon box or 
similar container in the bottom of which was placed a series of 
li^-inc^ steam pipes perforated on the under side at 6-inch intervals 
with %-inch holes to allow the steam to escape into the soil, and con- 
nected with a boiler which furnished the steam. The soil was cov- 
ered with a tarpaulin or similar material to confine the steam and the 
steaminjg continued for an hour or until a potato placed in the itj^per 
few inches of soil was thoroughly cooked. 

A modification of this method which is especially useful for treat- 
ment of small quantities of soil for use in flats, pots, small propagat- 
ing benches. and seed beds, and which ensures a more thorough 
heating of the soil, involves the use of a steam-tight chamber built 

M BYAftS, lu P., and W. W. OtXAEwr. aoiL DiaiNYEcrfON /with hot WATiR^^eofmoL 
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of matched lumber, in which the soil can be exposed to a steam 
bath for any desired length of time. 

A further improvement on this is the use of a steam chamber built 
of reinforced concrete, or the utilization of one of the large pro- 
cessing kettles, 6 feet deep and 40 inches in diameter, commonly 
employed in canneries for sterilizing canned goods (fig. 243). In 
these it is possible to maintain a steam pressure of 10 to 15 pounds 
and thus obtain increased temperature and thorough sterilization 
of the soil in a much shorter time than with live steam not under 
pressure. There are several methods of treating the soil of com- 
mercial greenhouses with steam without moving it from the beds 
or benches which are more practical and less expensive. A method 



Fio. 242.’ — Tomato and lettuce plants allowing results of hot-water treatoseot of soil 
infested with nematodes and soil fungi. Bight, untreated, plants badly stunted and 
roots severely attacked by soil organisms ; left, same soil treated with 3.6 gallons of 
boiling water per cubic foot. Plants and roots healthy. 


which has been used in many large greenhouses, and by, some is 
considered the best, consists .in laying permanent lines of 3 to 4-inch 
unglazed drain tile len^hwise of the ground Ms at intervals 
of 18 to 24 inches and 1 foot to 18 inches deep, through which steam 
may be discharM for the desired length of time from the 
heating plant. The same tile may be used for subirrigation during 
the cropping season (fig. 244). 

One and one-half-inch' iron pipes, with l^-inch holes drilled 
at 6-inch intervals on the under side, may be used for the s am e 
purpose, but such pipes rust readily and hence are not as desirable 
for permanoit installation as the tile. Although the initial cost 
of installation of such equipment is y&cy high, it will be available 
for a number of years and the labor of moving the soil each time 
it is sterilized is obviated. 

The inverted-pan method by which a sheet-iron or wooden pan 
about 6 by 10 feet and 6 inches deep is inverted over the soil to be 
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used for aoU sterllixa- 


Fw. 24S.— Cannon* procnaaliig kettle (6 feet by 40 Inches) . ^ ^ 

tio n. g oM In bags> pots* ^ flats can be treated one to five boors with steam at 
a ptiSiun of Ifl pow^ 
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treated and steam discharged into it for one-half to one hour is in 
quite common use because of its simplicity and small cost (fig. 245). 



Tig. 244. — Greenhouse with tile iu8tall<»d in ground bedB for steaming and showing 
connection with steam system 


In all the^ methods it is assumed that steam can be supplied 
from the greenhouse-heating plant or from a portable boiler, and 
at a pressure and in such volume as to fender the work practical 
and effective. The soil should be thoroughly spaded up and all 
manure added prior to 
treatment to avoid dan- 
ger of reinfestation. 

These same methods 
or adaptations of them 
to meet local conditions 
can also be used to 
treat the soil of out-of- 
door seed beds em- 
ployed for growing 
tomato, cabbage, ana 
other plants, steaih be- 
ing supplied by a 
tractor or other porta- 
ble boiler. In the case 
of sweet -potato l^ds, 
new dean sand direct 
from a sand bank is generally used in preference to any method of 
treating old sand. 

Chermcal treatments . — ^In some instances it is not feasible to get 
steam for soil treatment. Under such circumstances certain wil 
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diseases, particularly damping-off and rhizoctonia root rot, can be 
controlled by drencning tne soil with foimaldehyde, using 2 to 3 
quarts of a 1 to 200 solution to a square foot of bed and having the 
soil well spaded and in good tilth when treated. This method has 
given excellent results but is open to the objections that the addi- 
tion of such a large quantity of water to the soil requires a long 
time for it to get into condition for planting, especially when used 
on seed beds in the spring. Furthermore, the fumes of formalde- 
hyde left in the soil sometimes have a tendency to retard the germi- 
nation of some seed, and, in addition, weed seeds and nematodes are 
not killed. 

In some cases damping-off, rhizoctonia, and other fungi may be 
checked after seedlings are up by watering the flats or seed beds 
with weak solutions of mercuric chloride, Cheshunt compound, or 



Fia. 246. — Six-row onion seeder equiii^eS wl^h formaldehyde drip attachment for 

smut control . 


with one of several commercial organic mercury compounds, though 
the toxicity of these solutions to different plants has not as yet been 
thoroughly worked out. This is a relatively new field of experi- 
mentation and promising results are expected in the not distant 
future. 

Soil treatnierht in the field . — ^In the realm of chemical soil 
treatments for disease control on a field basis, the formaldel^de 
drip treatment for the control of onion smut has proved so effec- 
tive that it is rapidly becoming a part of accepted agricultural 
practice wherever introduced (fig. 246). By thus surrounding the 
seed when planted with this fungicide, applied by a drip attachment 
to the seed drill, infection by the smut fungus is prevented until 
the seedling has passed the susceptible age. 

Lime at the rate of 80 bushels per acre is broadcasted to reduce 
the losses from clubroot of cabbage and other crucifers. This treat- 

** Walxsr, J. e. ONION JDiajDASBs JiND THBiR CONTROL. U, S* Dept. AgT. Fanners’ Bttl. 
loeo. 20 pp., Ulus.. 1919, revised 1920. 
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ment is based on the fact that the growth of the clubroot organism 
is reduced in an alkaline soil. 

Applications of sulphur at planting time at the rate of 300 to 600 
pounas per acre, by making the soil reaction more acid, have in some 
instances, given marked results in the control of potato scab, owing 
to the fact that the causal fungus is favored by an alkaline soil 
and checked when it becomes acid. It does not, however, follow that 
the same treatment will be ejq[ually effective in all cases, as unfavor- 
able results have been obtained in some trials. Furthermore, the 
residual effects on other subsequent crops of such heavy applica- 
tions of sulphur are in some cases unfavorable and the use of sulphur 
should, therfore, be taken up only after preliminary trials on a small 
scale have indicated favorable results. It is hoped that experimental 
work under way in New Jersey and other States will soon furnish 



iJi showlng many badly affected with anthrac- 

nose. I^en though the visibly diseased beans are sorted out, unseen spots on 
some and fungous spores stickinj? to others will usually carry the disease to tbe 
new crop If such beans are planted. Use only disease-free beans for seed 


new data on these matters and indicate the limits of the profitable 
use of sulphur. 

Disease- fi^e seeds and plants. — To prevent the original infestation 
of soils with disease organisms, as well as for the purpose of guard- 
ing against the ^infestation of soils from which diseases have been 
larjgely or completely eradicated by crop rotation or soil treatment, 
it IS c^ntial that the seed used be obtained from healthy crops or 
that they be freed from disease by treatment before planting, wher- 
ever fungi or bacteria are known to be carried in this wav The use 
of disease-frw swd IS important not only in cases where the disease 
lives over both in die and in the seed, as is the case with the 
bean a^hracnose (fig. 247) but al^ in instances where the disease 
is not known to survive in the soil but is carried onlv in the se^ m 
is the case with potato virus diseases. ^ 
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^ The production of disease- free seed or that haviny? the smallest pos- 
sible amount of infection, while important with all truck crops, has 
been made essential in many cases either because the diseases con- 
cerned are internal and can not be controlled by known methods of 
seed treatment, or because seed treatment, for other reasons, has not 
been found practicable. Outstanding examples are seed potatoes, in 
which the virus diseases are carried, and beans affected with mosaic, 
anthracnose, or bacterial blight. In the case of both crops no seed 
treatment has been found which will kill the disease agent without 
injury to the seed, and with the bean there is the added drawback 
that any method of soaking the seed will cause the breaking of many 
of the seed coats and interfere with planting and normal germina- 
tion. 

Procuring disease-free beans is based either on growing the 
seed in regions where weather conditions are imfavorable for dis- 
ease development, or on careful hand selection of disease-free pods, 
the seed from which are planted in a seed plot away from other 
fields and every precaution taken to avoid the introduction of dis- 
ease and in addition to rogue out any plants on which disease 
m^ appear. 

Curing the past few years careful scientific research by plant 
pathologists in the United States Department of Agriculture and 
certain State experiment stations has definitely proved, that most, 
if not all of the so-called ‘‘running out” of potato varieties, for- 
merly attributed to lack of vigor due to long propagation by 
vegetative methods, is caused instead by several so-called degenera- 
tion or “virus” diseases known under the names of leaf roll, mo- 
saic, streak, spindle tuber, and others. Although no method of 
seed treatment is known which will rid seed stock of these dis- 
eases careful research has shown that by starting with strains of 
potatoes discovered in localities where little or no disease was 
present, it is possible to grow these under careful supervision in 
isolated fields and thereby procure superior seed. By controlling 
insects which spread the diseases and by practicing a careful sys- 
tem of field and bin inspection and roguing, seed can be produced 
which is not only true to variety and of high productive capacity, 
but which also carries a minimum of the virus and other diseases 
of the crop.** Seed stock grown and inspected in this way by a 
State agency having charge of this work and certified by them to 
conform to established standards of varietal puri^, vigor, and 
freedom from disease is known as “certified seed ” (fig. 248). TTie 

E roduction of such “ certified seed ” had its origin in work done 
y plant pathologists in the Department of Agriculture and was 
stimulatea by the observation of the widespread and increasingly 
serious occurrence of these diseases not only in northern fields 
grown for table purposes, but as well in those grown for sale jw 
seed stock to soutnern powers. Under the conditions obtaining in 
the^ South the disease thus carried in the seed resulted in even more 
serious losses and^ much dissatisfaction with the northern seed* 
I^cognition of this urgent need for means of developing and cer- 
tifying seed stock of high quality and as nearly as possible free 

^SCRULTC, B. 8. war potatoss bun out. U. S. Dept. Agr. Farmers* But 148e» SS 
pp., Ulus.. 1924. 
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from disease led to the beginning of potato seed-certification work 
in Wisconsin in 1913. As with most new movements, progress 
was at first slow, for methods of doing the work had to be devised, 
agencies for carrying it on created, the value of the resulting prod* 
net demonstrated and a market for it developed. 

Following Wisconsin, other important northern potato seed-pro- 
ducing States have established potato seed-certification work under 
the supervision of the experiment stations, State departments of 
agriculture, or specially organized potato growers’ associations. In 
1919, there were 475,308 budiels of certified seed grown in the United 
States. In 1924 the demand for this seed had become so great that 



Fio. 248. — Tour of Michigan potato-seed inspectors through seed-growing territory 
receiving final field practice in inspection for certification under durectiou of 
State plant i)athologi8t 


over 7,500,000 bushels were produced in 20 States. Not only has 
this ^eat increase in production of certified seed come about in a 
relatively short period, nut there has also been a considerable decrease 
in the amount of ^i^ase carried in certified seed. This has been a 
direct result of the increased information on the methods of elimi* 
nating diseases supplied by scientific research and put into practice 
by seM OTOwers and a raising of the standards of certification. 

Certi^ation agencies in the various seed potato-producing States 
are constantly improving the quality of certified-seed stock, and the 
seed now available is far superior to commercial uncertified stock. 
The increase in yield due to the use of certified seed, combined with 
seed treatment and other disease-control measures is well illustrated 
by the results obtained in Missouri during the season of 1926. In 
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this particular State 108 carloads, or 66,190 bushels of certified seed, 
were planted on 4,500 acres. There were 3,627 farms in 35 counties 
using certified seed and the increase in yield resulting in the use of 
certified seed was 46 bushels per acre, or a total of 207,000 busliels 
increase. Numerous other illustrations might be cited to illustrate 
the value of potato seed-certification methods. 

During the past decade there has grown 
up a very considerable trade in plants of 
tomatoes, cabbage, sweet potatoes, and other 
crops, betAveen certain Southern States, 
where they can be grown in the open fields 
early in the season, and Northern States 
where the commercial crops are produced. 

Unless great care is exercised to see that 
only healthy plants are shipped, there is 
grave danger that diseases new to the 
northern fields may be introduced. In- 
stances of this sort have already come to 
the attention of the department. Among 
the diseases liable to be thus carried are 
nematodes or eelworms, which cause root 
knot, a common trouble of numerous truck 
crops p‘Own in sandy soils; the wilt dis- 
eases of cabbage, tomatoes, and sweet pota- 
toes; black leg and black rot of cabbage, 
and black rot of SAveet potatoes (fig. 249). 

Growers buying seedling .plants should, 
therefore, be very careful to procure only 
healthy plants and thus aA’oid the intro- 
duction of diseases which not only would 
lediice the yield of the initial crop grown, 
but would remain in the soil as a future 
source of crop losses. To meet this situa- 
tion some States have inaugurated a sys- 
tem of inspection of seed beds and certifi- 
cation of plants as to freedom from dis- 
eases which operates to markedly reduce 
the shipment of diseased plants and thus 
protect the purchaser. 

Seed Treatment 

Treatment of seed for the purpose of killing the disease organisms 
within the seed or clinging to the outside is important when disease- 
free seed can not be obtained. The increasing recognition of the 
importance of seed transmission of disease, as shown by recent 
scientific research with numerous vegetable diseases, makes obvious 
the necessity for treatment of seed where possible. In some instances 
seed treatment alone constitutes an effective control, and in othere 
it must be combined with other methods, such as crop rotation, soil 
treatment, or spraying. Several methods of seed treatment designed 
to kill disease organisms in or on the seed are available, including the 
use of hot water and of various chfemicals, such as formaldehyde, 
mercuric chloride, and various organic mercury compounds. 



Fio. 249. — Sweet-iJotato plant 
infected with l>lack rot. 
All snob plants should be 
rejected and only plants 
with healthy roots set out 
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The disease organism causing the angular leaf spot of the cucumber 
is carried on the outside of uie seed. A 5-minute treatment in a 
1 to 1,000 solution of mercuric chloride followed by thorough wash- 
ing in water is a very effective method of control and much less 
trouble than spraying the crop with Bordeaux mixture, thouj^h the 
disease can also be controlled by this method. This disease is not 
known to live over winter except on the seed, hence seed treatment 
should eliminate the trouble,^® only as it may be introduced into 
a field by insects or other agents from some near-by field where the 
disease occurs. In a similar manner cabbage, cauliflower, and other 
vegetable seeds, as well as potatoes and sweet potatoes are treated 
in a 1 to 1,000 mercuric chloride solution for the control of diseases 
the causal organisms of which are borne on the outside of the seed. 
Formaldehyde is also used, especially for potato-seed treatment, in 
some States, but is not recommended for cucumber seed or for 
sweet potatoes because of the danger of reduced germination or 
root injury. The more recent developments include the shortening 
of the time required for treating potatoes by heating the mercuric 
chloride or formaldehyde solutions. In Iowa and Missouri a 2^^“ 
minute treatment in a solution of 1 pint of formaldehyde to 15 
gallons of water, kept at a temperature of 122 ° F., has been very 

f merally adopted for the control of scab and scurf. In certain other 
tates the hot formaldehyde method has not given as good results 
when tested alongside the standard 2-hour treatment in a cold 
solution. In New York a similar treatment for two minutes in 
a 1 to 1,000 solution of mercuric chloride at a temperature of 122° 
F. has been found effective in the control of scab and is gaining in 
popularity. To further expedite the work and reduce the cost 
of treating large quantities of seed, special equipment for heating 
the solutions has been devised and machines for carrying the 
potatoes through the solution have been adapted. 

Several organic mercury compounds under various trade names 
have recently come upon the market as competitors of the older 
materials used for seed treatment and give promise of great use- 
fulness when their characteristics are more thoroughly understood. 
Their principal advantages are greater penetration and less likeli- 
hood of injury, combined in some instances at least with apparent 
stimulation oi growth. 

As a means of placing seed treatment on the most practical basis, 
in order that more farmers may be led to adopt it, numerous ex- 
tension pathologists and county agents have centralized the work 
by establishing community treating plants under the supervision 
of competent men, thus reducing the cost and insuring the best 
results through proper preparation of the solutions and accurate 
timing of the treatment. 

A further developmenT along this line has been the adoption by 
certain seed companies of the practice of treating certain seeds for 
disease before they enter the channels of trade. The indications 
are that this practice will increase in the future when its value be- 
comes more appreciated. 

Treatment of some seeds by the hot-water method has been found 
effective in the control of certain diseases which are borne inside 

» For forther details, see U. S. Dept. Agr. Clr. 284, entitled Bacterial Spot ot Cucum- 
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the seeds and therefore not subject to control by chemical treat- 
ments. Cabbage black leg and root knot of dasneens are among 
the diseases which may be controlled in this way.^^ 

Another method which as yet has limited application is the aging 
of seed. By careful experimentation it has been shown that in 
the case of some seeds which remain viable for several years, the 
disease organism in or on the seeds will die in one or two years, in 
which case the planting of old seed will give freedom from seed- 
borne disease. In the case of celery seed infected with late blight, 
the disease has been found to die out in two to three years; hence 
the use of old seed of good germinating power is advised. 

Breeding and Selection for Disease Resistance 

If varieties of vegetables resistant to all diseases and at the same 
time suited to the various market demands could be developed, the 
necessity for the discovery and use of other more cumbersome and 
less effective methods of controlling plant diseases would be obviated. 
The nearest possible approach to this ideal method of plant-disease 
control should be the goal of every plant-disease worker, since the 
use of disease-resistant varieties when available and suitable is the 
most economical and practical means of avoiding the losses occa- 
sioned by disease. However, there are numerous reasons why this 

g oal may not be reached promptly, if at all. In most cases, varieties 
red for resistance to one disease are not necessarily nor commonly 
resistant to another. Resistance to disease is often difficult to com- 
bine with some market requirement and years may be necessary to 
develop it. In the case of many diseases, varieties snowing resistance 
of practical value have not been found. 

Notwithstanding these facts, great advances have been made in 
recent years in the development of resistant varieties of many truck 
crops and this is coming to be an increasingly important line of 
work. A few outstanding examples will be mentioned as indicative 
of what has already been accomplished and what may be expected 
in future years. 

About 1896 asparagus rust was introduced into the United States 
from Europe and spread in epidemic form entirely across the country 
within the next four or five years. The asparagus industry has 
been developed in this country in the absence of this disease and 
all varieties were susceptible and losses were heavy. As a result 
of breeding work inaugurated in 1906 by the Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the Massachusetts Asparagus Growers’ Associa- 
tion. strains of asparagus highly resistant to rust and of superior 
market qualities were developed at Concord, Mass. These have been 
increasea and distributed throughout the country, so that now the 
various strains of Washington asparagus are obtainable from many 
seedsmen and growers. 

Through the work of investigators at Cornell University and a 
New Yonc grower, a variety of Deans known as Wells’ Red Kidney 
was bred, which is highly resistant to the anthracnose disease. In 
like manner the variety of navy bean known as Robust, which is 

**WALKaB. J. C. CABBAOB-BBKD TEXATliBMT. U« 8. Dept. Agr. Clf. 811, 4 pp., HIQB., 
1924. 
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resistant to anthracnose and mosaic disease was developed at the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Through tests of a large number of varieties of snap beans at the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station at Blacksburg, several 
were found which were highly resistant to the rust disease, which 
causes severe losses in some sections. 

Cabbage yellows (fi^. 250^, a widespread and destructive disease 
which has caused the discontinuance of the industry in some sections, 
has been made much less troublesome through tlie breeding of yel- 
lows-resistant varieties as a result of the cooperative work of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Varieties of tomatoes highly resistant to the fiisarium wilt dis- 
ease, which is serious and fairly common in the Central and Southern 



Hollander, a nonreslstant variety (on tlio 
in«H ’ n aWH alive amon^ the weeds; crop a total 

hrS ? yeljowH rcHiatant variety (in the rent of the field). 

WM uXrmir- yell^^^^^ **'' “*' practically a full stand, although the aoil 


States have been bred by the Department of Agriculture and cer- 
tain State experiment stations. These varieties are doing much to 
reduce the losses from fusarium wilt, and at the same time are of 
superior commercial quality. (Fig. 251.) 

The Department or Agriculture and the Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station, working cooperatively at Norfolk, have developed a 
variety pf spinach which is resistant to the blight or mosaic, a com- 
mon and serious trouble in some sections of the country. 

During the last decade, since the discovery of the dread European 
wart disease of potatoes in certain restricted portions of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and West Virginia, numerous extensive tests of 
European and American varieties have revealed the important fact 
that many of qur most widely grown commercial varieties are 
immune to the disease. (Fig. 262.) These varieties are now beinir 
grown exclusively and for local consumption only, in the infested 
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1 HJ J51 — Tomito wilt Row at left wilt DUHceptible Greater Baltimore on wllt- 
inftHted soil, row at right, wilt reMstant Arlington selected from the Greater 
Baltimore 



Fio — Left, the Karly Sunrise variety, showing wart disease of the potato 

which was introduced from Europe before the foreign quarantine law was eng ct€Q » 
and is known to occur in certain limited and closely quarantined areas in 
Bvlvania, West Viiiiila, and Maryland. Right, Irish Cobbler variety found to bo 
immune to wait disease 
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areas, and will be available for use in other sections, should the dis- 
ease escape the strict quarantine in which it is now held. 

In like manner, peas resistant to root rot, celery resistant to fusa- 
riuin wilt, and many other disease-resistant or immune varieties^ of 
vegetables are being developed through the careful, painstaking 
researches of department ana experiment station scientists, and we 
may look forward to increasing activities along these lines leading 
to important results in the future. 

Spraying and Dusting 

Spraying for the control of several foliage diseases of truck crops 
has been in use by many progressive farmers for upwards of a 
quarter of a century. By 1910 the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station had completed a 20-year spraying test for the control of 



Fio. 253. — Community spray ring. The State extension pathologist demonstrating 
to the operator and interested farmers effective methods ut nozzle adjustment 
and spray application for control of the foliage disoasoB of potatoes in Pennsyl- 
vania 

the late-blight disease of potatoes, which showed an average annual 
increase of 105 bushels per acre or 64 per cent over the unsprayed 
as a result of regular and systematic spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
Similarly, the New York Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva 
carried on a lO-year potato-spraying test, which demonstrated the 
value of the practice by showing an average annual increase in pro- 
duction of 60 bushels per acre. In this connection, it should be noted 
that homemade Bordeaux mixture 5-5-50 still remains the most 
effective spray mixture for the control of potato foliage disAns es. 

The most important iwent developments in spraying practice are 
the trend toward the simplified method of making Bordeaux, the 
greater recognition of the importance of the technique of spraying 
(%. 258), and the increasing adoption of the spray ring as the moirt 
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economical and effective means of obtaining the best results under 
certain conditions. 

With the simplified process of making Bordeaux no mixing plat- 
form is necessary. The S’pray tank is filled three-fourths full of 
water, the lime in stock solution or as hydrated lime is added and 
thoroughly mixed by means of the agitator. The copper sulphate 
stock solution is then added and the tank filled with water. 

Careful attention is now being given to* more thorough and timely 
application of the spray mixture, including the beginning of spray- 
ing earlier in the season before the first signs of disease are seen, the 
proper regulation of the intervals between smray applications in rela- 
tion to weather conditions, the supplying or additional nozzles as the 
crops grow in order that all pai-ts may be reached by the spray, and 
the use of machinery to furnish adequate pressure to obtain a fine 
mist and thus get the best spray distribution. The difference 
between success and failure in spraying is often traceable to neglect 
of some of these essential details (fig. 254). 

In an effort to simplify the process and reduce the time necessary 
to do the work of spraying, considerable attention has been given by 
plant pathologists, chemists, and manufacturers during the last 
decade to the perfection of suitable fungicidal dusts and maclunery 
for their application, and to the comparison of dusting versus spray- 
ing as a means of disease control. 

The principal advantages of dusting over spraying are: (1) The 
greater rapidity with which the applications can be made; (2) the 
fact that no water is required, a factor of no small importance where 
fields are far distant from 9, water supply; and (3) the fact that 
dusts may be purchased ready to apply, thus doing away with tlie 
expense of spray-mixing platforms and containers, as well as the 
work of preparing and mixing the chemic*als. There is also the 
fact that many insects can be most advantageously controlled by 
dusts and combination treatments are thus maae possible. 

The corresponding disadvantages of dusting are : (1) The greater 
cost of the dust applications per acre; (2) the fact that in many in- 
stances at least it aoes not give as good disease control as spraying ; 
(3) the further fact that it is more easily and completely washed 
from the foliage by rain; (4) the limitation of the most effective 
dusting to periods of still weather; and (5) the necessity of pur- 
chasing new dusting machinery when serviceable spraying equipment 
is already on hand. 

Some of the most recent results of comparative trials of dusting 
and spraying for the control of potato mseases, published by the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station^® at Geneva, indicate 
that after four seasons of careful comparison not one of the three 
diseases concerned (early blight, late blight, and hopperburn) was 
as satisfactorily controlled by dusting as by spraying even when the 
dust was used twice as frequently as the spray. These results cor- 
respond in general with those obtained at several other State experi- 
ment stations, though a few experimenters have reported as good or 
better results with dusts than with sprays. 

It should be borne in mind that dusting for the control of truck- 
crop diseases is still more or less in the experimental stage with-pros- 
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PlO. 284.-JTO be effective, spraying must be tborongh. Upper picture shows failure 
to control potato late blight by spraying with average care in mid seaam onlk 
Lower picture shows perfect control by thorough and frequent spraying through* 
out tb® Beaton • 
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pect of its increasing use in the future as both the dust fungicides 
and methods of applying them are improved, together with a reduc- 
tion in the cost of materials. Its principal use at the present time 
would seem to be for those instances wnere the extra cost of the 
dust and its lower efficiency in disease control are more than "offset 
by the lessened costs of labor for application. This would be true 
in cases where water for spraying must be hauled long distances. 
For small areas also dusts are especially useful, since hand dusters 
are more effective and less expensive and get out of order less fre- 
quently than hand sprayers. 

Wild Host Eradication 

Recent scientific investigations have shown that certain wild plants 
or weeds which are attacked by the diseases of vegetable crops are 
the most important factors in the overwintering of the disease 
organisms which furnish the spring sources of infection. The eradi- 
cation of these host plants is, therefore, a most important step in 
obtaining effective control. 

In the case of cucumber mosaic, first, the wild cucumber, then the 
common milkweed, the pokeweed, and the perennial ground cherry 
were found to be overwintering hosts from which the disease was 
carried in the spring to near-by cucumber fields by striped beetles. 
Experiments extending over several years have shown that destroy- 
ing all such weeds in and around the fields for a distance of 50 "to 
75 yards is the most effective control yet discovered for the preven- 
tion of cucumber mosaic and reduces* losses to a minimum even in 
badly infested localities. This method also has the advantage that 
its enects are cumulative from season to season. 

It is significant that the cucumber mosaic virus lives over winter 
in the seed of the wild cucumber to a considerable extent, though 
not in the seed of the cultivated cucumber in sufficient amount to be 
of great importance. In the case of the other wild hosts mentioned, 
however, the disease lives in the underground roots and stems. 

The same method of wild host eradication has been found very 
effective in Indiana in the control of a similar mosaic disease of 
tomatoes. Here it is also very important to eradicate all tomato 
mosaic host plants from the vicinity of the seed beds or greenhouses 
where the young plants are grown, in order that infection may not 
take place at this early stage in their growth, since the results are 
always more severe as a result of early infestation. 

Studies by Pritchard and Porte *nave similarly shown that the 
Septoria leaf-spot disease of tomatoes also attacks certain related 
weeds, particularly horse nettle and Jimson weed, which occur abun- 
dantly in the tomato fields in many sections. The careful plowii^ 
under of these weeds in the fall, together with measures fof their 
eradication, will materially assist in the control of leaf spot by I'e- 
moving its principal means of living over winter. 

N 

Importance of Insect Control 

Many recent investigations have emphasized the importance of 
insects in the overwintering and spread of plant diseases and thereby 


>• See footnote 12. 
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made more necessa^ their control as part of a complete disease- 
control program. These facts have been especially worked out in 
connection with studies of the numerous mosaic diseases of truck 
cr^s. 

There are two principal ways in which insects are concerned in the 
overwintering and spread oi plant diseases; in the one they act 
merely as physical agents which carry the disease organisms, spores, 
or virus yom plant to plant on their feet or mouth parts; in the 
other case the insects themselves act as reservoirs of infection, often 
carrying the disease agents in their bodies for a considerable length 
of time, in some instances over winter, and then transmitting them 
to cultivated plants again in the spring. 

The discovery that the striped cucumber beetle and the common 
plant louse or aphid are important agents in the transmission of 
mosaic from its wild hosts to the cucumbers and in its spread from 
plant to plant in the field, combined with the additional fact that 
the beetle has also been proved to be the only known overwintering 
place of the cucumber wilt organism, as well as its most effective 
agent of dissemination, has brought the entomologists to the assist- 
ance of the pathologists in renewed efforts to aiscover improved 
means of controlling these doubly important enemies of the cucumber 
grower. 

In like manner aphids have been convicted as spreaders of the 
mosaic and other virus diseases of potatoes and next to the procuring 
of seed free from virus diseases, the suppression of attacks of these 
insects constitutes the most important means of reducing the spread 
of these troubles from adjacent diseased fields to disease-free fields 
and their dissemination within the fields. The additional discovery 
that what under ordinary circumstances would be considered good 
insect control is not sufiicient to prevent disease transmission which 
may be accomplished by a very small number of insects, has empha- 
sized the importance of the greater perfection of insect-control meas- 
ures and materials. It has also furnished even more conclusive evi- 
dence of the necessity for the entomologist and the plant patholo- 
gist to cooperate more fully and effectively in the effort to protect 
the Nation^s food supply from the depredations of insect and disease 
enemies. 

Plant Inspection and Quarantine 

Plant inspection and quarantine measures, discussed elsewhere in 
this article, are proving a valuable addition to the methods of con- 
trolling vegetable diseases not only in preventing the spread of the 
diseases already established and limiting their distribution but also 
in the exclusion of vegetable diseases of foreign origin not yet intro- 
duced into this country. Under the Federal and State quarantine 
laws numerous diseases of great potential danger to our vegetable 
industry are being either isolated or kept out of the country by this 
{quarantine service. Under the operation of these laws the addi- 
tional introduction and distribution of the European potato wart 
disease was apparently prevented, as no new discoveries of its 
occurrence have been made outside of limited areas in Pennsylvania 
West Virginia, and Maryland, where it had become establish^ prior 
to the passage of the quarantine law. State laws requiring the 
inspection and certification of tomato, sweet potato, and other ^ants 
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for freedom from disease as a prerequisite to shipment are of 
increasing importance in the protection of purchasers and in the 
prevention of disease distribution. 

Organization for Disease Control 

Although most, if not all, of the disease-control methods here 
discussed can be put into practice by vegetable growers on their own 
initiative, yet some of them have not been tested in many places, or 
have failed of general adoption for many reasons. 

In numerous instances it has been found possible and profitable 
to introduce certain measures as a regular practice into commu- 
nities where they were not in general use, through organized coop- 
eration among farmers. As an examjile may be cited the intro- 



Fio. 266, — Community seed treatment of potatoes in Wisconsin for controlling scab, 
Rhizoctonia, and other diseases 


duction of potato-seed treatment to kill seed-borne disease organ- 
isms througn the establishment of central seed-treatment plants to 
treat all the seed of a community (fig. 255). Not only can the 
work be done more economically* in this fashion but it can be more 
closely supervised, thus insuring the correct preparation of the 
solutions and the most accurate timing of the treatment.^ In this 
way maximum disease control with minimum seed injury is 
obtained at minimum cost to the farmers in time, money, and 
materials. 

The centralized community treatment of cabbage seed in mer- 
curic chloride solution for tne control of black leg and black rot 
has also been carried out in localities where this crop is grown on* 
a commercial scale. In some instances commercial seed houses have 
advantageously applied this or the hot-water treatment prior to 
distribution of the seed through the usual trade channels. 
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The formation of spray rings, mentioned elsewhere, for the pur- 
chase of spray equipment and materials and the employment of 
an experienced operator to spray potatoes or other crops for the 
control of diseases is another instance where cooperation organized 
among several farmers through the effort of tlie county agent or 
extension pathologist has resulted in great increases in the use of 
an effective disease-control method. This applies especially to 
farmers with too small an acreage to make it economical for them 
to purchase the most effective types of sprayers. 

Disease-Control Methods During Marketing 

The determination of the causes of losses in the shipmenr, market- 
ing, and storage of vegetables, and tfie development of special 
methods of controlling them and thus reducing damage, constitute 
a line of investigation very distinct from that of field damage 
from disease, though in some respects closely related to it. Prior 
to the inauguration of the pathological phases of the food products 
inspection service during the war period, relatively little systematic 
study had been given to this important subject. In the short time 
since these investigations were begun, much has been accomplished 
in* the differentiation of the types of disease losses found and the 
determination of their causes, and in the increasing of our knowledge 
of the conditions under which these losses are most serious. Con- 
siderable progress has also been made in the reduction of these 
looses, through the readjustment of methods of growing, handling, 
shipping, and storing, and in the changing of marketing methods. 
However, this initial work has opened up a large field of research 
and focussed attention on many important and intricate problems 
which require sohttion before adequate control measures can in many 
in^ances ne formulated and put into practice. 

0ne, of the fundamentally important results of the concentration 
of interest on the problems of transit and storage losses is the increas- 
ing' realization that fruits and vegetables are parts of living plants 
and as such continue after harvest to carry on certain life processes 
and are markedly influenced in their keeping qualities by the con- 
ditions under which and the care with which they are grown, har- 
vested, and shipped. Though much remains to be done before prac- 
tical control measures for many transit troubles are worked out, 
some of the more important consist of field control measures, careful 
handling, proper grading, protective treatment, temperature control, 
and shortening the transit period. 

Field diaeme-control measures , — ^All of the methods of disease con- 
trol used in connection with the successful growing of vegetables 
are now recognized as fundamentally important in relation to the 
marketing^ problem, since the degree to which they are successful 
in controlling diseases determines the character, quality, and freedom 
from disease of the product, which in turn are primary considera- 
tions in successful marketing. Watermelons that are well matured 
on healthy vines in fields where anthracnose has been successfully 
control^ by thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture, other 
factors being satisfactory, will arrive in market free from loss 
fhi^h this dmase and of exedUent quality. On the other hand, 
ahijimento in which juithfacnose oecurs may suffer severe lows due 
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to dec&y from this trouble alone, or may be of inferior quality be- 
cause the vines were killed by the disease before the melons matured. 

Careful handling . — The importance of careful handling to avoid 
or prevent mechanical or other injuries to the produce during all 
stages of harvesting and shipment can not be too strongly emphasized 
since every break in or injury to the skin of a vegetable or fruit 
furnishes a possible point of entrance for decay-producing organisms 
which are ever present. Injury due to rough handling of potatoes, 
cuts, fork wounds, bruises, the breaking off of second-growtli knobs, 
and splitting are responsible for a large amount of fusarium rotting 
of the crop in transit and storage, while stock allowed to scald in 
the hot sun after digging is frequently damaged by slimy soft rot in 
transit, often to the extent of total loss. 

Proper grading . — Proper grading is essential to the best market- 
ing practice, not only because it calls for discarding unmarketable 
produce and obtains gi-eater uniformity of pack and quality, but 
also because diseased and bruised produce is eliminated in the process 
and in this way the centers of disease infection for the healthy portion 
are often largely removed, and the assurance of its reaching market 
in sound condition is thereby decidedly increased. Not only are 
potatoes moderately affected with late blight rot likely to decay in 
transit and storage, but bruised and cut tubers shipped with them 
are also more liable to become affected with this or other tuber decays 
than are uninjui ed ones. 

Protective treatment . — Certain protective treatments have in some 
cases been found essential to insure the crops arriving in market in 
good condition or to prevent heavy losses in storage. In the case 
of watermelon stem-end rot the application of a fungicidal paste 
to the freshly-cut stem as the melons are packed in the cars, 
together with careful handling, is a most important means of pre- 
venting heavy losses from this trouble, and in certain sections of 
the country, particularly the Southeastern States, it should be regu- 
larly applied. Likewise, the curing of onions or onion sets prior 
to storing, either througn stacking in shallow trays in the field or 
by exposure to artificial heat in a regular drying house, is an impor- 
tant procedure to reduce losses from neck rot and other decays. 

Temperature control . — Fruits and vegetables can be kept in 
fresh marketable condition and the losses from decay in transit 
decidedly reduced by means of refrigeration. The same applies 
to the holding of these products in c<3d storage. By maintaining 
relatively low temperatures during the transit period not only is 
the life activity of most disease organisms retarded, but also 
the ripening of the products themseh^es. In the case of some 
of the fresh vegetables such as celery and lettuce shipped from 
warm climates, it has been found profitable to precool them prior 
to shipment under refrigeration, both for the purpose of improv- 
ing their condition and to prevent losses due to decay in transit. 
Many factors having to do with the control of diseases in tra^t 
and in storage must be taken into consideration in the marketing 
of perishable vegetable. In the shipment of potetoes, for example, 
special care must be exircis^d to prevent the developmwt of black 
heart, a nonparasitic trouble due to storage at too 'high a tempera- 
tiu^aild wim too little veiftilatioix. 
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High temperatures combined with high humidity in ^neral pro- 
mote the rapid maturity of the product and at the same time furnish 
the most favorable conditions for the development of many field- 
disease organisms which cause transit losses. 

Shortening transit period . — Regardless of the care exercised in 
the growing, harvesting, and handling of perishable ye^jetables 
there is the continuous process of ripening and susceptibility to 
loss from disease to be reckoned with. It is readily evident, there- 
fore, that any delay in transit or in the lengthening of the time 
required jfor the produce to reach the consumer increases the chances 
of losses, thus making prompt transportation and marketing one 
of the essential factors in the prevention of losses from diseases. 

Insects in Their Relation to Vegetable Culture 
Economic Importance 

Insects are among the most serious and persistent enemies which 
must be faced by the vegetable grower. In one form or another insect 
pests attack his crops as soon as the seed is planted, continue their 
ravages during their growing period, and finally destroy some of the 
products after they are placed in storage. Estimates of the actual 
money damage caused by the insects affecting vegetable crops vary 
between $120,000,000 and $240,000,000 per annum. These figures are 
based on an estimated loss of between 10 and 20 per cent of the total 
crop value. 

The economic importance of insect pests is steadily increasing 
along with the extension of the vegetable industry to new areas, and 
in addition the crops are exposed to attack by insects not previously 
recognized as vegetable pests. It is reassuring, however, to note 
that control measures, although not completely suppressing the 
insects, have made possible the production of satisfactory crops. 
While it is admitted that vegetable crops are particularly susceptible 
to insect injury, it is doubtful if it is correct to estimate that the 
damage by insects actually amounts to 20 per cent of the total 
value of vegetable crops, even when the admittedly high-priced con- 
trol methods are included. In computing average insect damage to 
vegetables over a period of years, it is probable that a figure of 
$176,000,000 loss each year furnishes a fair estimate. 

Aside from such injui^ as may be stated in terms of money, there 
are other losses which, though difficult to estimate, are an added tax 
and worrv to the consumer as well as the grower of vegetables. 
These include the limiting effect of insects bn the growing of crops 
in areas adh'acent to the most satisfactory markets. Continual insect 
injury leads the grower to cease the growing of crops which, from 
the market standpoint, should continue to be produced. This factor 
alone means that certain vegetable products are either not readily 
available in such markets or that they must be imported from greater 
distances, a necessity which adds to their price and may impair their 
quality, e^^ially in the case of crops in which freshness is impor« 
tant. In addition to this, the attacks of some insects reduce the 
^ahty of the crops without materially affecting their appearance. 
Tlie work of the pea aphis on cannery peas in reducing the sugar 
content is a fair example of injury caused by moderate infestation by 
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ai\ insect which only a few years ago was rated as having little 
effect qn the crop. 

^Another source of loss from insect attack is secondary and caused 
by the easy entrance of disease spores into vegetable products which 
show only slight insect injury. In this wav products which are 
readily marketable may decay much earlier than they would in the 
absence of insect injury. Insects attacking vegetables, therefore, 
not only cause a heavy direct loss, but in addition are an ever-present 
annoyance and tend to influence the quantity and quality of produc- 
tion, regardless of market needs. 

The Vegetable-Insect Problem 

The constantly varying nature of vegetable production makes 
it almost impossible to foretell insect abundance and this factor adds 
greatly to the difficulty of controlling insect pests. The grower of 
orchard fruits or other perennial plants knows that the insects 
which may trouble his plantings belong to definite groups appearing 
at more or less regular periods, and he is thus prepared for the 
ajpplication of remedies. In the case of vegetable crops not only is 
there great variation in the character of planting, but the date of 
planting is often changed to take advantage ot favorable market 
conditions. These factors expose vegetables to attack from a wide 
variety of insects over practically all of the growing period and 
thus greatly increase the insect hazard. Not only is the forecasting of 
insect abundance one of extreme difficulty, but many vegetable grow- 
ers, especially home gardeners, do not possess an adequate supply 
of insecticides and machinery for their application to control insect 
pests in an efficient manner. Moreover, a large part of the home- 
vegetable gardening is done by people who are busy with other 
duties and have not the time for regular inspections of the garden 
or to appl^y such remedies as are available at the time insect injury 
begins. The commercial truck grower generally has access to insec- 
ticides and information on their proper application. It must be 
borne in mind that, according to estimates, the value of farm and 
home gardens is between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 a year, and 
that these gardens present an important factor in the spread and 
lack of control of insects. 


Nature of Injury 

Insect injury is of two general types: (1) Chewing insects, which 
consume parts of the plante, and (2) sucking insects, which feed only 
upon the juices of the plants. In both eases severe injury results 
in the death of the plant, while moderate injury influences the size 
and quality of the crop. The fii*st type of injury is conspicuous, 
while the second type may only become apparent when the plant is 
almost dead. The first seasonal insect iniury on annual plants is 
to the seed or seedling plants. The pests chiefly responsible for this 
work are known as general feeders in that they are not limited to 
a few crops for their food supply. Such insets are usually present 
in the soil, and the crop whicn suffers from damage is the one which 
happens to be growing at a time when the insects are most active. 
The majority of these belong to the group of chewing insects, and 
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include such well-known pests as wireworms, cutworms (fig. 256), 
white grubs, and springtails. Under conditions of severe attack the 
seedling plants are destroyed and if replanting is not practiced the 
remaining stand is generally poor and the crop reduced. 



d 


256. — Variegated cutworm {Peridroma margaritosa) : a, 

Moth ; b, normal form of caterpiller, side view ; c, same In 
curved position; d, dark form, view of back; c, greatly en- . 
larged egg, seen from side; f, egg mass on twig. (Howard) 

As the plants develop, they are exposed to a still larger CTonp of 
enemies, some of which are more specific in their feeding habits in 
that they attack only plants belonging to certain botanical groups. 
These insects may kill the plant if they are present in great numbers. 



Moderate infestation inay deform and weaken the plants and reduce 
their yield and quality. There are also such general feeders as army 
worms, grasshoppers, and blister beetles (fig. 257) present during'the 
growing perioa. These omnivorous but more or less perie^eal 
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insects join with other pests to reduce or destroy the crop. As the 
fruiting period approaches, many species of insects are present, and 
some of the fruit or marketable portions of the plants are either 
destroyed or reduced in value through direct (fig. 258) or indirect 
attack. 



Fig 258. — Characteristic work of the tomato fruit- 
woim. (Qiialntance and Biues) 


The final group of insects to trouble the vegetable grower are 
(hose which attach the stored crop (figs. 259 and 260). Many of 
these are specific in their feeding habits and include such well-known 
pests as the bean and pea weevils, the potato-tuber moth, and the 
sweet-potato weevil. 



Fig. 250. — Injury to potato by the immature stages of the tuber moth 


Aside from the direct inj’ury caused by their feeding, insects are 
also the cause of severe indirect injury through the dissemination of 
plant diseases. Some diseases can only be transmitted by certain 
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insects, others may be carried from diseased to healthy plants by 
several different pests, and still others are actually carried over the 
winter within the insects themselves. The study of the transmission 
of plant diseases by insects is relatively new, and much remains to 


Fio. 260 — Sweet potato weevil to stoied »\\eet potatoia 

be learned. From our present knowledge, it appears that insects 
are responsible for the field dissemination of many serious diseases, 
and they are indirectly the cause of heavy crop losses in hastening 
the spread of diseases. 




Fio. 261.— The two type* of insect mouth parte : a. Chewing type of the Colorado po- 
tato beetle; h, sucking type of the Harlequin cabbage bug ^ 


Insect Groups 


Testable insects be grouped as sucking or biting insects 
from their way of feeding (fig. 261 ), as imported or native pests 
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from a consideration of their original home, or as general or specific 
feeders if considered from the viewpoint of their food habits. 

The chewing insects include the beetles, grasshoppers, crickets^ 
caterpillars — which are the larvae of butterflies and moths — and such 
rasping insects as maggots, which are the larvae of flies. Beetles, 
which are most destructive to vegetables, include among others the 
cucumber bcJetles (fig. 262j, the Coloraao potato beetle (fig. 263), 
flea beetles (fig. 264), Mexican bean beetle (fig. 265), blister beetles, 
the sweet-potato weevil, the larvae of click beetles (wire worms), and 
May or June beetles (white grubs). Grasshoppers and crickets are 
always present in small numbers, but may effect serious outbreaks 
when conditions favor their great increase. Caterpillars rank with 
beetles as the worst pests with which the vegetaole grower must 
contend. The principal representatives of this group include the 
cutworms, cabbage worms (fig. 266), tomato worms (horn worms), 
(fig. 267), the corn earworm, army worms, webworms, leaf tyers 



Fig. 202. — ^Tlie striped cucumber beetle {Diubiotica 
: 0. Beetle ; b, larva ; c, pupa. Much en- 
larged. (Chittenden) 


(fig. 268), and various other caterpillars. The most important mag- 
got enemies of truck crops are the cabbage (fig. 269), onion and seed- 
corn maggots. All of the chewing insects consume parts of the 
plant eiwer above or below the ground and their injury consists 
either in injuring the root system, consuming the foliage and stems, 
or destroying the fruit. 

Sucking insects are those which obtain their food by sucking the 
plant juices. The insect’s beak is inserted into the plant tissue and 
the only external mark which remains may be an inconspicuous 
spot not visible to the casual observer. The principal direct result 
of this feeding is a stunting or distortion of the plant with a yel- 
lowing or browning of the foliage. Insects belonging to this group 
are the aphids or plant lice (fig. 270) , the minute, green, brown, or 
black individuals which are generally found in colonies on the stems 
or leaves, and the true bugs which include the squash bug, the harle- 

3 uin cabbage bug (fig. 271), the tarnished plant bug, and others. 

Lphids occur in such an anundance of species that few vegetable 
crops are free from their attack^many crops being subject to injury 
from several different kinds. Red spiders, although not true in- 
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sects, obtain their food by sucking plant juices and are considered 
with sucking insects. These trouflesome pests attack a wide variety 
pf plants, weakening and distorting the growing tip, and yellowing 
and destroying the leaves. 



Fio. 263. — The Coloradd potato beetle: A, Potato leaf ghowln}? feeding marks and 
egas, larv« and adults; o, eggs on underside of potato leaf; B, adult; O, eggs, 


Native and Imported Insects 

Witii the impoi^ioii of .rentable .varieties incident to ther devoloi^- ' 
ment and expansion of the industry, many truck-crop pests fouim 
their way into this country in the same manner as did fruit insects. 
Few insect pests have been imported which attack such native plants 
as com and potatoes, but imported crops, like cabbage and peas, are 
each subject to attack by several imported enemies. Of the pests af- 
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Fio. 264. — ^The boot, or spinach, flea 
beetle (Di^onyiha sranthomclaena) : 
a. Beetle ; b, pupa ; v, full-grown 
larva. Five times natural size. 
(Chittenden) 


c 


Fio, 265. — Adults and larvas oi Mexican oeiiu ueruic uu — ... , 

ing areas eaten by adults. Slightly enlarged, (N. F* Howard) 
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fecting cabbage, 10 were imported, including the cabbage worm, web- 
worm, root maggot, diamond-back moth, aphis, flea beetles, curculio 
and stalk weevil. Other vegetable-feeding insects which have been in- 
troduced into the United States include such primary pests as the bean 
and pea weevil, broad-bean weevil, pea aphis, pea moth (fig. 272), 



onion maggot, seed-corn maggot, asparagus beetle, carrot rust fly, 
sweet-potato weevfl (fig. 278), and sweet potato cutworm, in addition 
to several snails and slugs. The most outstanding native pests in- 
clude general feeders, such as cutworms, blister beetles, cucumber 
beetles, May bwtles, wireworms, and army worms, in addition to 
many more specific feeders. In reviewing the primary insect gnnmin^ 
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of vegetables, it is found that a high percentage of them are native 
to this country. In the case of tne native species, however, para- 
sites and other agencies of natural control are so active in their 
suppression that they are seldom present in seriously injurious 
numbers for any considerable number of years in succession. In 
the case of a large number of the imported insects, control by 
natural agencies is not so completely developed and the losses caused 
by these pests as a group, are more recurrent in nature and thus con- 
stitute a re^lar tax on the vegetable grower. 

In addition to the two classes of insect pests listed above, there 
are several which are of North American origin but which have 
invaded the United States from adjoining countries. Examples of 
this group are the Colorado potato beetle, Mexican bean beetle, 
harlequin cabbage bug, pepper weevil, and others. The invasion 
of these insects has been a slow process of dissemination and was 



Fig. 267. — One of the tomato horn worms : o, moth ; 
larva; c, pupa. (Chittenden) 


made possible by the extension of the cultivated areas and the wide- 
^read planting of crops on which the insects could live. The 
Colorado potato beetle may be accepted as the best example of this 
group of invaders. This insect was undoubtedly of Mexican origin 
but at the time the western part of the Mississippi Vall^ was settled 
it was present at points along the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. At this time it was known to feed on buffalo bur {Solamim 
rostratvm) and was of no greater importance than any other insect 
which was associated with wild plants. The early settlei-s planted 
potatoes, and as these plants belong to the same botanical family 
as the buffalo bur and were more succulent and abundant, the insect 
reaiiily transferred its attention to them. It spread eastward from 
field to field, finiling congenial conditions and carefully cultivated 
fooci plants, and by 1865 had reached the Mississippi River. Its 
steady march continued and by 1874 it had reached the Atlantic 
seaboard. Its range of infestation now covers the entire eastern 
United States, with the exception of a part of Florida, and it has 
somewhat recently crossed the Rocky Mountains and invaded Wash- 
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ington, Oregon, and some neighboring States. This case plaiidy 
shows that the opening of new. ai’eas to cultivation may jeopardize 
crop groups by making it possible for localized pests of wild food 
plants to extend their range and adjust their food habits to closely 
related cultivated crops. 



Fig. 208. — Injury caused by celery leaf tyer 

Insect Groups as Related to Food Habits 


Insects vary greatly in their choice of food. Some, as previously 
stated, feed on a wide variety of cultivated plants and herbs whereas 
others feed upon a limited number of closely related plants. The 
first group or insects may roughly be divided into two classes— 
those which are closely associated with the soil and are therefore 
fairly well fixed as regards location, and those which are capable 
in their injurious stage of moving freely from field to field. The 
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first class is composed largely of cutworms, wireworms, white grubs, 
and mole crickets, among true insects, and slugs (fig, 274) and 
snails from another group of animal life. Their presence or absence 
in a field is not largely dependent on the variety of the crop planted 
as they feed upon a wide variety of plants. These pests are gener- 
ally in the injurious stage at the time the seed is planted or at the 



Fig. 260. — ^Radisbes showing cabbage maggot injury 


latest, by the time the seedling plant is beginning gro-vrth. ^ndi- 
tions are therefore encountered in which the insect is feeding heavily 
at the same time that its food plants are small, tender, and readity 
Under these conditions there can be only one result^ 
ants are killed outright and if the crop is not replanted, the 
thinned and the toal yield is low. It injury appears at an 


inj'ured. 
many pi 
stand is 
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early period, it is possible that conditions may still be favorable for 
replanting, but this expedient wUl not suffice until after the pests 
have transformed into another stage in which they are not injurious. 

General feeders belonging to the free moving class include such 
insects as blister beetles, flea beetles, grasshoppers, army worms, 
and corn earworm, and are capable of invading a field suddenly and 
causing heavy damage. Their coming can seldom be forecast in 
time to influence the date of planting or to permit the selection of 



Fio. 270 — ^The pea aphis on peas 


less susceptible crops. Many of these insects are attracted to the well- 
developed crop ana are therefore seldom to be found when the plants 
are in the seedling stage. If large plants are attacked, the insects 
must necessarily be present in great numbers to cause injury so serious 
that the plants may not recover and produce a commercial yield. 
The fact that the injury often occurs over a considerable period of 
time generally permits the application of control measures, but 
where this is not done, the loss is relatively heavy, since a favorable 
time for replanting has usually passed and if the ground is not to 
remain vacant for the duration of the season, either a catch crop 
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must be planted which will yield only partial returns, or the original 
crop must be replanted with its short season and almost certain short 
crop. 

It is a difficult matter to state exactly the sj^cific food habits of 
insect classes, since these vary with the individual insects and may ’ 
even be changed by different seasonal conditions or crop succession. 
Thus, the insect which is so injurious to the ears of corn and ^ known 
as the corn earworm is the same insect ^^hich is destructive to 
tomatoes, and is then known as the tomato fruitworm. In this case 
a single insect is a primary pest of two vegetable crops which 
botanically are quite dissimilar. On the other hand, an insect may 
be a secondary or noneconomic enemy of one cultivated crop and 
later become a primary pest of another crop totally unrelated to 



Fio. 271 — Harlequin cabbage bug 

the first. Such a case is illustrated by the onion thrips, which may 
reproduce on cabbage but never attain injurious abundance; yet if 
onions are planted adjacent to cabbage fields, the insect may invade 
the planting and cause considerable damage. 

Insects which are more specific in their food requirements gen- 
erally limit their feeding activities to a few vegetable crops in the 
same botanical class or closely related thereto. It is found, for 
example, that most insect enemies of potatoes may also attack toma- 
toes, eggplant, and sometimes tobacco and many of the uncultivated 
nightshades, all of which belong to the same botanical family. 
In a similar wav, many of the insects injurious to cabbage feed also 
on kale, cauliflower, collards, turnips, and radish. Cucmnbers, 
melons, squash, and pumpkin form another plant group which is 
susceptible to attack by the same insects. Although insects may be 
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Fio. 272 —Pea moth injury 
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pests of several related plants, there are generally only a relatively 
few crops on which the insect is of economic importance. The re- 
maining crops are really secondary hosts on which the insects may 
reproduce but not by preference, arid when restricted to them, seldom 
attain injurious abundance. 



Fig. 274. — Slugs on lettuce 


Local Spread of Insects 

The dissemination or local spread of an insect is largely dependent 
upon its activity in one or more of its stages. In some cases the 
extension of the infested zone takes place at a regular rate, but with 
other individuals there may be a wide spread in one direction and 
practically none in another. Local conditions, including hibernating 
quarters, may have much weight in determining the distribution 
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of an insect. Such factors are especially noticeable in the case of 
the Mexican bean beetle, a pest in both* the Eastern and Western 
States. The distribution of this insect is greatly influenced bv the 
necessity for satisfactory hibernating quarters. Since wooded high- 
lands are apparently necessary for its successful liibernation, it could 
be concluded that the bean beetle would be less restricted in the East 
with its many wooded hills than in the West where wooded hills are 
not general. Such is the case, for in 50 years under western condi- 
tions the bean beetle has extended its range only slightly, while 5 
years under eastern conditions have enabled the insect to extend its 
range from Birmingham, Ala., to Lake Erie. 

Climatic conditions may affect the direction and distance of spread. 
Most insects fly with gentle wjnds and therefore the direction of the 
prevailing winds during the time of flight is of great importance. 
Few insects are on the wing when the wind is strong, but sudden and 
violent storms maj scatter them over several miles. Most of the 
vegetable pests which fly readily may spread from farm to farm 
and, for this reason the adoption af clean culture methods may be 
partially nullified by slipshod methods on adjoining farms or in 
cases when infested wild plants are near at hand. In order to under- 
stand the dissemination of insects and to be able to foretell possible 
invasions, a knowledge of the lifehabits of the species concerned 
and its reaction to its surroundings is necessary. 

Aside from their own flight, insects are carried over long distances 
by outside agencies, such as floods and the common carriers of com- 
merce. Those insects which are associated with the fruit of their 
host plants are often transported over long distances with shipments 
of fruit or seeds. Some insects, like the corn earworm, are carried 
in corn and tomatoes and leave the fruit to complete their develop- 
ment, but others, like the sweet-potato weevil, potato-tuber moth 
and some of the bean weevils, may breed through additional genera- 
tions in the stored product. Development in this manner enables 
the insect to pass the winter safely, increase its numbers, and finally 
issue to attack the growing crop, often at some distance from its 
place of origin the preceding year. The general distribution of 
insects, which already occur widely over the country, probably has 
little effect on their abundance, but commercial intercourse often -is 
the means of introducing new pests, and of assisting their rapid 
dissemination. 

As already noted, many of the serious vegetable insect pests are 
of foreign origin and were presumably introduced with shipments of 
plants or were introduced with merchandise before the a^ption of 
Quarantine laws and port inspection. Aside from the mere intro- 
auction of foreijEcn inserts, the rapidly increasing rate of commerce 
and transportation has served to hasten the dissemination of those 
whose dii^ribution had heretofore been restricted. Numerous ex- 
amples of such widespread dissemination have occurred in the case 
of some important vegetable pests. Although the Mexican bean 
beetle undoubtedly invaded the southwestern United States from 
Mexico, its appearance in the Southeastern States was not the result 
of its own spread but rather of a so-called commercial jump.” In 
like manner the appearance of the potato-tuber moth on the Virginia 
efmet probably related from the importation of the insect either 
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from the West or from some foi-ei^ country. The pepper weevil, 
originally introduced from Mexico, furnishes an additional example 
of the commercial spread of an insect in its jumps into New Mexico 
and quite recently into California. 

Evidence indicates that a majority of these long-distance invasions 
have resulted from the carriage of the insect from one place to 
another in agricultural products, but these do not furnish the only 
means of insect transportation, for flying insects, particularly those 
which are active during the day, may find lodgment in moving 
vehicles, including cars and boats, and be carried some distance. 
The general use of automobiles and their utilization for long trips 
makes it not only possible but probable that insects are materially 
aided in their distribution in this manner. 

Multiplication of Insects 

Insects attain their tremendously destructive possibilities through 
their extreme rapidity of multiplication. Though many succumb 
each winter, their increase is so rapid that, given favorable climatic 
conditions and an abundance of rood, many species are numerous 
enough to be of economic importance by spring or early summer. 
Insects affecting vegetables exhibit a wide range as regards rapidity 
of development and multiplication varying from some of the wire- 
worms, which require three years to complete a life cycle, to some of 
the aphids, which may complete 12 to 16 life cycles in a single year. As 
a general rule, most of the insect enemies of vegetables pass through 
from one to four generations a year, depending principally upon 
the group*to which they belong and to a lesser extent upon climatic 
conditions. The number of eggs produced by a single female varies 
from less than 100 to nearly 2,0(X), dependent upon the species of 
insect concerned. Aside from its effect on plant injury, the mulipli- 
cation of any insect is intimately connected with its spread, since a 
species which multiplies rapidly and becomes crowded tends to 
extend its range more rapidly. 

Food is a most important stimulus in the life of an insect and 
therefore plays a most important part in determining the numbers a 
I>est may attain. Wild food plants are especially important in this 
regard, for they do not fluctuate in abundance as much as cultivated 
plants, which may vary either with crop rotation or market demands. 
In addition to their food value, uncultivated plants furnish a favor- 
able winter shelter for many vegetable insects, and they are thus 
able safely to pass the winter near the source of their next season’s 
food supply. An abundance of food is generally found in the 
larger trucking areas, but in the case of the home or city garden the 
more favorable conditions for insect breeding are seldom present 
throughout the season. 

Development of Insects 

A knowledge of the habits and development of different insects is 
necessary in order to insure their control in an economic and efficient 
manner. It is not sufficient merely to know that aiwnicals are the 
usual remedies for most chewing insects or that nicotine and oil 
emulsions are good general remedies for most sucking insects. Be- 
fore intelligent effort can be directed toward the control of an inju- 
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rious insect, th^ should be available knowledge regarding its 
identity and habits, the character of the injury and its relation to the 
development of the crop or crops attacked. Of these requirements, 
the most important is a knowledge of the identity of the insect and 
of its growth, reproduction, and manner of life. The more impor- 
tant steps in the development of insects include hibernation, repro- 
duction, development oi the injurious stage or stages, and factors 
affecting seasonal abundance. 

Ip all ppts of the United States, except the extreme southern por- 
tion, the insects remain inactive during the colder months of the 
year. This is probably the most severe test an insect must endure 
and many of them perish during each winter. Those which arc 
most fragile or short lived in the adult stage, such as flies, moths, and 
butterflies, generally pass the winter in some immature stage or pro- 
tected situation, while some of the more resistant forms may over- 
winter as adults. In most cases the insect seeks some shelter on the 
approach of winter or as soon as its host plants disappear or become 
unpalatable, and remains quiescent until warmer weather occurs. 
Some overwintering insects may become partially active during warm 
periods, but seldom does an insect leave its winter quarters until the 
weather becomes mild and food plants appear. Insects as a class 
may hibernate in any stage of development and under widely diverse 
conditions. Accordingly, a study or each species or group is neces- 
sary in order to determine the exact manner and period of hiberna- 
tion. Such information is intimately connected with the prevention 
of infestation by many species and is therefore of great value in crop 
protection. Conditions which upset normal hifernation methods 
either by disturbing the hibernating form or exposing it to the 
weather or its natural enemies greatly increase winter mortality 
and result in reducing the number of individuals available for spring 
infestation of the cultivated fields. 

The reproduction of insects is as varied as is their hibernation. 
Each species must be observed in the different regions which it 
inhabits if reliable information which may help to control it is 
obtained. As a general rule, insects pass through one or more gen- 
erations during the active reproductive season. The hibernating 
stage develops and from this the subsequent stages are produced 
until winter puts an end to reproduction. Aside from the repro- 
ductive possibilities of any insect pest, the time of recurrence of 
its injurious stage in connection with crop development is an im- 
portant index in determining the necessity for control measures 
and in dictating the method to be used, since not all stages of an 
insect are injurious. As some of the injurious stages are of only 
minor importance, it sometimes becomes possible to avoid the most 
injurious form at the time the plants are susceptible to insect dam- 
age. A knowledge of the insect’s biology and information regard- 
ing the maturing of the crop may often suggest proper measures 
for avoiding losses* The development of cutworms may be taken 
as an example of this type. Where plants are large and vigorous, 
the feeding of these pests may only become threatening as the 
worms approach maturity. A proper knowledge of their growth 
sometimes shows that they will transform into the harmless pupal 
form before they have caused sufficient injury to require treatment, 
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and that the crop may mature before another generation of worms 
is produced. 

Although the reproduction of insects is extremely rapid and 
may produce an enormous number of individuals, the number of 
survivors which are available for crop injury is often influenced 
by natural agencies, including climate, beneficial insects, and dis- 
ease. The exact effect of such factors is often difficult to foretell 
but they may be of great importance in indicating the need or use- 
lessness of artificial control measures. In the case of some aphids, 
notably the pea aphis, the natural control agencies are often the 
determining factor in successful crop production, for a sudden in- 
crease in beneficial insects, or the appearance of an insect disease 
epidemic, often so reduces the numbers of the pest that the crop 
may recover from injury and resume normal growth. 

General Methods for the Control of Vegetable Insects 

Diagnosis of insect injury . — ^The successful treatment of any dis- 
order affecting plants is dependent on a correct diagnosis of the 
cause of the trouble. The determination of the exact cause of in- 
jury is not always easy. Plant damage may be caused by any one 
of the factors connected with the growth of the plant or a combina- 
tion of several such factors. Where injury is of insect origin and 
affects the aerial portion of the plant, the determination may be 
readily made if the pests are still associated with it, but this condi- 
ion does not always exist. Many insects are nocturnal in habit, feed- 
ing only at night and hiding in the daytime. Such forms are often 
difficult to detect and equally difficult to associate with plant injury. 
Cutwonns are the most common example of insects of this type. 
These insects remain hidden on all but cloudy dark days and emerge 
to feed at night. They belong to the group of general feeders which 
attack a wide variety of crops, and since they generally appear at 
about the time the plants are in the seedling stage or soon thereafter, 
their injury consists of cutting off the plants at or slightly below the 
ground level. More plants are injured than are required tor foodj as 
one worm may in a single night destroy several plants. The only sign 
of injury apparent during the following day is a number or par- 
tially consumed, wilted, or dying plants, the worm having buried 
itself in the soil about an inch or more below the surface. The in- 
jured plants dry rapidly and an inexperienced observer may never 
learn tW cause, or if the worms are found, they are not always asso- 
ciated with the injury. 

Damage by chewing insects is generally conspicuous (fig. 275), and 
unless the plants are small and tender, some time is usually avail- 
able for the application of control measures. Sucking insects, on 
the other hand, are more insidious in their attackj and once the 
plant shows stunting, yellowing, or wilting, the injury is already 
very pronounced (fig. 276) and often contrm measure are only par- 
tially effective, since the plant, even when freed of insects, may be 
unable entirely to recover and produce a full yield. 

Injury by stem borers often may be detected by a stunting, defor- 
mation, or wilting of one part of the plant, while the^ remainder is 
developing normtoly. Pests affecting the roots may dther stunt or 
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kill the plant. Unless the injury is severe and some of the injured 
plants are dug up for inspection, the damage by these insects may 
escape notice. White grubs and wireworms may kill plants by cut- 
ting the roots, and in the case of a heavy infestation of root aphis, 
the plant wilts during the high temperatures of midday. In the 
case of potatoes, injury by root feeders may not be discovered be- 
fore harvest, and while damage to the tubers may destroy only a 
small part of their food value, the feeding marks of the insects are a 
great source of loss, since the potatoes bearing these marks are either 
rendered unmarketable or must be placed in a lower grade with a 
consequent reduction in price. 

The correct diagnosis of insect injury to growing truck crops may 
often be difficult, but in order that control measures may be effective, 



Fio. 275. — Injury to cabbage by the cabbage looper 

the grower must have an accurate knowledge of the insect concerned, 
and such information must be available at a time which will per- 
mit the application of remedies before the crop is injured beyond 
recovery. 

Natural control of insects , — ^In nature insects are exposed to many 
checks which tend to reduce their numbers. The principal factors 
which accomplish their destruction include adverse weather condi- 
tions, birds and other animals, parasitic and predacious insects, and 
disease, including fungi, bacteria, and the little understood filterable 
viruses. With such a widely scattered group of enemies, the insects 
must necessarily be constantly on the defensive and would become 
decimated were they not themselves capable of extremely rapid 
multiplication and fitted to live under a wide variety of conditions. 

a^ition to this, in cultivating a variety of crops in wide areas 
man has tended to upset natural conditions, thus aiding the most 
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adaptable forms of animal life, the insects, many of which are his 
enemies. 

Climate affects insects in two ways — it may either reduce their 
numbers or restrict their economic distribution. The climatic factors 
of temperature and humidity alone determine the distribution of 
several vegetable pests. Thus there are found insects, like some root 
maggots, which are pests only in northern localities where the tem- 
perature is not warm over a long period and minimum temperatures 
are relatively low. On the other hand, insects, like the harlequin 
cabbage bug and the southern green stink bug, are largely limited 
to the southern United States, and though individuals often may be 
found well to the north, they are seldom able to attain injurious 
abundance there. Humidity alone is an important factor in deter- 



Fio. 270. — Onions killed by onion thrlps showing whitened appcarancce of plants 
from which the sap has been extracted 

mining the distribution of insects such as the sugar-beet leaf hopper, 
stalk borers, and the melon and pickle worms, since some of these 
insects are pests only in the humid East, others in the arid West. 
Although some of the influence of climate on insects may be due to 
its effect on the food plants in supplying a suitable succession of 
favorable food plants, there is reason to oelieve that it also has a 
definite effect on the insects themselves. 

Aside from the limiting effect of climate on insect distribution, 
adverse climatic conditions exert a great influence on the seasonal 
abundance of ve^table pests. All species of insects are greatly 
reduced during winter, even under relatively favorable hibernating 
conditions^ and where the weather is adverse the degree of mor- 
tality is increased. Conditions which reduce hiberating insects 
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include rapid changes in temj)erature, humidity either above or 
below the optimum, low minimum temperatures, and storms. Any 
departure from the normal climate increases insect mortality, the 
degree of effectiveness being largely dependent on the amount of 
variation and the rapidity or the change. 

After the insect emerges from hibernation the beginning and rate 
of reproduction are susceptible to the inffiiences of temperature and 
humidity. In the first place such conditions may have a great 
influence on the presence or absence of acceptable food plants, and 
beyond this the weather conditions have an important influence on 
the rapidity of multiplication of the insect itself. Cool weather or 
unfavorable moisture conditions may greatly delay the emergence 
of the pest from hibernation, may retard growth, or delay the depo- 
sition of eggs. Moisture requirements for different insects vary 
greatly, but there is generally less diff*ereTu*e as regards the temper- 
atures necessary for insect development. Insects closely related 
may require very different climatic conditions for their greatest 
increase, as is shown by the melon aphis and pea apliis. Both insects 
are primary pests of their respective crops, the former attaining its 
maximum injurious abundance in the South whereas the latter occurs 
in destructive numbers in the northern half of the country. Hot, 
dry weather enables the melon aphis to multiply rapidly, and when 
such weather conditions occur for a period at a time when colonies 
of the pest are generally distributed, plant injury is sudden and 
sure. The pea aphis, on "the other hand, prefers moist and slightly 
cool weather, and several weeks of such weather are usually the 
prelude to injury in the pea fields, provided, of course, the early 
infestation has been general. 

The effect of weather on delaying or retarding insect multiplica- 
tion mav partially determine insect abundance, but in addition to 
this, it oas a direct influence in killing the insects which may be 
present in the fields. Excessive summer temperatures may kill the 
eggs or young larvae of some insects, and heavy precipitation is gen- 
erally oi great assistance, both in killing insects and in promoting 
plant growth, so the crop may recover from injury and resume 
growth. Heavyr or repilar rains are an important factor in the con- 
trol of the onion thrips and most vegetable-feeding aphids, since 
manv of these delicate insects, when washed from the plant and im- 
bedded in sand or mud are unable to return to the plant. 

Although the direct influence of climate on crop pests may be the 
determining factor in governing their possible injurious effects, these 
<5ame weather conditions have an important secondary influence 
through their bearing on the abundance of parasitic and predacious 
insects and diseases which undoubtedly are among the most impor- 
tant factors in the suppression of vegetable insects. 

In nature, where conditions are not upset by the cultivation of 
crops, an insect rarely gains ascendancy over its natural enemies, 
or when this does happem it maintains its destructive abundance 
only for short periods. Yet even where cultivation has disturbed 
environmental conditions, the natural enemies of an insect are of 
primary importance. Parasitic and predacious insects are among^ 
(he important natural checks to the multiplication of vegetable pests. 
The parasites include certain flies and many of the Hymenoptera, 
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a group to which the bees and wasps belong. The parasites deposit 
their eggs in or upon some stage of the injurious insect and the larval 
form of thc-parasite kills its host. 

Predators of primary importance include representatives from 
several insect groups, as beetles (fig. 277), flies, and lacewings. It is 
often difficult to separate parasites and piedators by a clear-cut line, 
since their activities may overlap. As a rule, however, the parasite 
in its development generally kills only a single host insect, whereas 
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Fig 277 — Useful lnd\blids which pre\ ujion the melon aphis and other plant 
lice, a. Adult of convergent ladybird {Hippodamia coniergena) , b, pupa of 
same , o, larva of same , d, adult of Stymnus termmatus , « , larva of same , 
ft pupa of same All greatly enlarged Size indicated by hair lines at right of 
adults ( Chittenden ) 

the predator requires a large number, depending on the length of its 
growing period and the relative size of predator and host. The 
parasite also kills its host slowly, while the predator kills and 
devours its prey in a short period. These facts do not necessarily 
mean that parasites are less effective than predators, for these con- 
ditions may be greatly affected by the insects concerned. The benefit 
to be derived from both parasiti^ and predators is dependent upon 
a number of conditions, which include, among others, the relation 
between the development oi^ the beneficial insect and its host, and 
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rapidity of multiplication of the beneficial insect, together with the 
number of its insect hosts. It. is desirable to have several beneficial 
insects preying on each crop pest, so that it is exposed to attack from 
a succession of these insects throughout the season. As referred to 
under fruit insects the control of injurious vegetable insects by other 
forms is seldom perfect, since there are times when conditions may 
destroy the beneficial species and permit the injurious form to in- 
crease greatly. In such years vegetable pests which normally do 
little harm may attain injurious abundance and cause extensive crop 
damage, but fortunately such conditions are only temporary and the 
beneficial forms, having sufficient food, soon effect their suppression. 
The cutworms furnish an example of this type of biological control. 
In average years cutworms are only sporadic ‘or pests on a small 
scale, but on occasions may be the cause of heavy injury over wide 
areas throughout a season. The pest is attacked by a lar^e series of 
parasites in the egg, larva, and pupa stages, and in addition is sub- 
ject to diseases and to attacks by predacious insects and birds. With 
such an efficient succession of natural enemies, it is small wonder that 
the cutworm is held to relatively unimportant numbers during most 
years. Even under such efficient checks, however, the cutworms are 
able at intervals to attain general abundance and be the cause of 
heavy plant damage until their natural enemies regain control and 
again reduce their numbers below the point of serious injury. Crop 
pests which are held in control by natural means are generally 
injurious only at intervals and in more or less regular cycles. 

Diseases of Insects as a Means of Control 

Insects are subject to attack by a wide variety of diseases, in- 
cluding those of bacterial and fungous origin, in addition to some 
more obscure disorders which are not yet fully understood. Al- 
though the disease organisms are apparently widely distributed, it 
is only when conditions are favorable that the value of diseases in 
insect control becomes apparent. The two most essential conditions 
appear to be favorable weather and overcrowding of the insect 
host. The first condition permits the growth of the disease organism 
and the second facilitates its spread from one insect to another. 
Thus, heavy infestations of cutworms may be practically wiped out 
in a few days by a bacterial disease, and the pea aphis or potato 
aphis may be almost eradicated over large areas oy the attack 
or a fungous disease. The reduction of insects by disease may be 
a useful method of crop protection, but unfortunately in vegetable 
growing it is impossible to foretell the effectiveness of a disease 
epidemic far enough in advance to depend on it for the control of 
tne pest. It is thus (juite possible that one grower will go to the 
expense of treating his field for the potato aphis and, owing to the 
intervention of the disease, not obtain better final control man the 
grower who preferred to delay treatment. 

Cultural Control 

With the possible exception of such crude and direct methods of 
vegetable-insect control as hand picking, the imppression of pests by 
cu^ral methods is probably man’s most ancient method of solving 
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this problem. Viewed in its broadest sense, cultural control includes 
all measures connected with the selection, planting, culture, and 
harvesting of the crop. A considerable latitude for the practice 
of cultural control of insects is offered in the case of annual vegetable 
crops. 

Soil management a means of insect control. — The breaking of the 
soil for planting and the proper preparation of the seed bed con- 
tribute greatly to insect suppression. The former o:^n may be 
very efficient in reducing the numbers of certain insects by mechanical 
means, and the latter contributes to prompt germination and quick 
plant growth, which would result in early and successful fruiting. 
Insects partially controlled bv seasonal plowing include cutworms, 
certain wireworms, white grubs, the strawberry root borer, and any 
others which are in the soil in the larval or pupal condition. Many 
not killed outright are by this process exposed to unfavorabfe 
weather or to attacks by birds and other enemies. Most vegetable 
plants pass through the period of greatest susceptibility to injury 
during the time between germination and the formation of the first 
true leaves. During this stage they are so tender that either direct 
or indirect injury may prove fatal. When this period of danger 
is shortened by the proper preparation of the seed bed, the possi- 
bility of insect injury is lessened in proportion. In this way, pos- 
sibly heavy injury by root maggots, sprin^ails, cucumber beetles, and 
other common pests of seedling plants often may be avoided. In- 
sects, such as mole crickets, which injure plants indirectly by tun- 
nelling through the soil, may become of minor importance when the 
seed bed is prepared to produce rapid growth. In the same way 
the early development of heavy roots will reduce injury by such 
insects as wireworms and cucumber beetle larvie. 

Modification of 'planting dates. — Other steps in the control of in- 
sects by cultural means include the variation in the planting time 
in such a way that the susceptible period in the plant’s development 
does not occur at the time ot the greatest seasonal abundance of the 
injurious insect. Early planting of sugar beets for the reduction of 
wireworm injury is based on the fact that w'ireworms can only kill 
beets by severing the slender taproot. WTien this part of the plant 
gets below the usual working range ” of the wireworm, the plant is 
safe. Early planting of sugar beets for “ curly top ” control is also 
practiced in some localities, since it has been found that if the plants 
are large at the time the leaf hopper invades the field and transmits 
the disease, a commercial crop may still be produced. In the case of 
sweet corn in certain sections in the East, it has been noted that the 
early and late corn are in silk at times when the corn ear worm adults 
are present at peaks of generations and are therefore liable to be more 
heavily infested than midseason corn. 

It must not be supposed that, as a rule, all crops planted early 
are less susceptible to insect attack. Although it is true that fewer in- 
sects are generally present in the early spring, the early-planted 
crops make a slower ^owth and are therefore generally susceptible to 
injury over a longer period of time. In considering this xactor, it 
must be borne in mind that the mrower must understand both the 
growth habits of the plant and the life history of the insect under 
consideration as influenced by seasonal fluctuations in temperature 
and humidity. 
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Cultivation^ fertilizers^ and irrigation factors in insect control . — 
Fertilization, cultivation, and irrigation of crops are of value in at 
least two different ways; in the first place, some direct insect con- 
trol is exercised, and in the second place, these methods, intelligently 
used, stimulate growth of the crop to permit it to keep ahead of the 
insect, or if injured, to recover. Very often a treatment with a 
rapidly acting fertilizer will so stimulate the crop that an other- 
wise serious infestation will cause little or no damage. 

Irrigation is generally accepted as a remedy for the beet root 
aphis, a heavy irrigation being given as soon as the earliest wilting 
becomes apparent. Proper harvesting and otherwise treating the 
crop immediately afterward is one of the critical steps in cultural 
control. Early harvesting and the protection of fresnly harvested 
potatoes is of great use in holding the infestation of the potato-tuber 
moth at a minimum in the stored crop. Prompt removal of sweet 
potatoes to a safe distance from infested fields will greatly reduce 
the subsequent infestation by the sweet-potato weevil, both in the 
harvested potatoes and in the succeeding crop. 

Cron rotation and insect control . — Crop rotation is of funda- 
mental importance in tlie supression of most soil-infesting forms 
and is of great value in controlling all insects which attack only a 
limited number of food plants. Since many of our general crop 
pests are somewhat restricted as regards food plants of major im- 
portance, it is readily seen that mort of them would be affected to 
some extent by the application of such treatments. The greatest 
benefit will be derived where the insect is almost wholly dependent 
upon successive crops for its sustenance and is not carried on related 
crops or weeds. The onion thrips is an excellent example of this 
group, since the individuals which cause damage any one year are 
the descendents of those which were produced on the previous 
year’s crop. Crop rotation would be an effective remedy for ‘this 
insect, but, fortunately, clean culture alone is generally sufficient 
to largely prevent the insect from attaining iniurious abundance. 
For the sweet-potato weevil, rotation is an excellent remedy, since 
the insects which might remain in the old field in left-over potatoes, 
stems, or volunteer plants do not migrate far to infest a new field. 
Although the mature insect has well-developed wings, it does not 
fly readily, and the selection of the new field, a quarter of a mile 
distant, will reduce infestation to a marked degree. In all rotations, 
plants of closely related botanical groups should be avoided, since 
the beneficial effects from rotation are attained by producing oreaks 
in the food supply of the injurious insects. 

Where insects have at least one generation a year, & rotation of 
alternating years is stifficient to show commercial control, but in 
the case of vegetable-feeding white grubs and wireworms with 
life cycles requiring two or three years, a more carefully planned 
rotation is necessary. Since some wireworms have a life cycle of 
three years and do" most of their damage during their last larval 
seasoni a rotation of three years or less might result in only partial 
control. The wireworms belonging to the genera Limonius and 
Pheletes.^ which occur in the Pacific region ana deposit eggs by pref- 
erence in cultivated soil, come under this head. 

Crop rotation is practiced primarily for the control of dis- 
eases and the preservation of soil fertility and, where practiced for 
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insect control, its final effectiveness will be dependent largely upon 
the size of the area involved and the rapidity of dissemination of 
the migratory form of the insect under consideration. 

Cultural control is not only in line with good farming methods 
but does not require special and expensive apparatus and avoids 
such cash expenditures as the purchase of insecticides. The ap- 
plication of such control measures does not, therefore, add materially 
to the cost of producing the cixip, a most important point in cases 
where the growers can bear only the expense of planting and grow- 
ing the crops and have no funds for expensive protective measures. 
Cultural measures are of use also in the production of low acre-value 
crops which do not justify an additional outlay for the control of 
injurious insects. It must be remembered that cultural methods are 
mainly of use in avoiding insect damage rather than for protecting 
crops which are actually suffering from attack by pests in injurious 
numbei“s. 

Plant Resistance to Insect Injury 

Certain species or varieties of plants possess characteristics which 
enable them to show marked resistance to insect attack. These 
resistance qualities may be physical, chemical, or physiological, 
depending on whether the texture or nature of the plant makes it an 
unfavorable host, whether it contains chemical components which 
make it distasteiul to the insect, or whether the character of its 
growth is such as to enable it to mature a crop under conditions of 
infestation which would be injurious to ordinary plants. 

Physiological factors, such as vigor or character of growth, are 
useful in all plants, for these factors enable the crop to continue 
growth in the face of insect infestation and to recover readily from 
injury following suppression of the insect. The general value of this 
quality is intimately connected with good cultural practices, since 
the rapidity of plant growth is dependent upon both factors. 

Other things being equal as regards edibility and market value, 
plants which are able to withstand unfavorable growing conditions 
are much to be preferred, since insect infestation may only be one 
of several of the contributing causes of crop failure. In this con- 
nection it has been shown that certain varieties of potatoes do not 
show the extreme type of injury from the potato leaf hopper, a 
quality which is supposed to be due to extremely vigorous growth. 
Experiments in the breeding of corn resistant to the corn earworm 
have indicated that varieties possessing greater length and thickness 
of the husk covering are freer from corn-earworm injury. Should 
further work bear out these indications, it should be possible to breed 
varieties of sweet com which not only possess useful horticultural 
qualities but which would reduce injury from the corn earworm to 
a minimum. 


The Control of Insects by Chemicals 

In spite of the fact that insects are held in check by natural agen- 
cies and reduced by cultural means, it often becomes necessary to 
combat them with chemicals in the form of dusts, sprays, baits, or 
fumigants. Such methods, although expensive and not always satis- 
factory. are valuable in that they offer practically the only means 
of relief, once the crop or product becomes infested. 
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In undertaking the control of insects with insecticides, many 
factors must be considered. These include (1) the determination of 
the insect concerned; (2) selection of an effective insecticide; (3) 
satisfactory application; (4) total cost of control; and (5) probable 
return in added crop as the result of treatment. The first three 
factors are entomoloj^ical, the last two economic. The first factors 
determine the possibility of controlling an insect, the last show if 
insect control will pay. Market conditions are of some weight in 
determining the possibility of obtaining dividends from insecticide 
application, but general crop values are of the greatest importance. 
Weather conditions and the stage of development of the crop must 
also be considered as carefulW as the progress of the insect outbreak 
in the case of some pests. The application of insecticides may be 
impractical on some of the low-priced annual crops, while on others 
the insects if unchecked would not do sufficient damage to justify the 
necessary expenditures for their control. Finally, the general pro- 
tective factor resulting from the treatment must be considered, for it 
is sometimes possible to protect crops over a much larger area than 
that actually treated. 

In the case of stomach poisons the insect is killed by ingesting the 
poison with its food and such materials are effective only against 
insects which consume plants or plant products exposed to insecti- 
cide treatment. Contact poisons, which kill either through the 
trachea or by permeating the chitin (covering), with few exceptions 
are used for the control of sucking insects. Exceptions to these rules 
are found in the case of the striped cucumber beetles, some flea 
beetles, and leaf miners which yield in varying de^ees to both con- 
tact and stomach poisons. Fumigants kill by entering the trachea in 
gaseous form and such materials are of most use in treating stored 
products in inclosed spaces and for the treatment of greenhouse 
insects. 

The earliest insecticides usually consisted of sprays in which the 
toxic material was mixed with water and sometimes in combination 
with other materials which were added to augment the effectiveness 
of the treatment either by activating the toxic portion or by increas- 
ing its spreading and sticking qualities. Recent insecticide develop- 
ments^ however, have brought dusts into prominence, since these 
materials are more quickly and easily applied and the total cost of 
application is generally less than in the case of sprays and is gaining 
very rapidly in popularity and general use. 

As a result of continued improvements the field of agricultural 
insecticides has been standardized until at present there is a fair 
choice of both contact and stomach poisons which are effective 
against a large proportion of insect pests and at the same time 
largely safe to use on foliage and in different situations and under 
varying conditions. 

Storruich poisons , — Stomach poisons for vegetable insects include 
such materials as lead arsenate, calciuin arsenate, Paris green, mag- 
nesium arsenate, zinc arsenate, derris, hellebore, white arsenic, 
sodium arsenite, sodium fluoride, and others. The last named has 
been used principally under we^m conditions as a poison in bait 
for cutworms and earwigs. White arsenic and sodium arsenite are 
more generally used in poison baits for grasshoppers and cutworms. 
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Hellebore and derris are not generally used. The remaining misons 
consist of stable arsenicals which may be used in sprays and dusts 
and applied to growing crops. Lead arsenate practically has super- 
seded Paris green and for mai^ years has been the favorite arsenical 
for truck crops and fruits. Calcium arsenate is rapidly becoming 
popular for general use. Its chief advantages are low price, good 
stability, and satisfactory dusting qualities, but in addition to these it 
meets the other qualifications lor a good stomach poison, which 
include (1) high insect toxicity ; (2) favorable plant tolerance; (3) 
good spreading and sticking qualities, and (4) wide compatibility. 

Although arsenicals are applied to kill insects, there are many 
groups which are repelled rather than killed. These groups include 
active insects, such as flea beetles, blister beetles, and others which 
can move readily from plant to plant. Foliage is susceptible to 
injury by some arsenicals^ and plant tolerance to the spray must 
always hie considered. This factor varies largely with the quantity 
of soluble or uncombined arsenic in the material, but undoubtedly 
there are other factors which have some influence on plant injury. 
The stage of growth of the plant, presence of new foliage, and other 
factors may be of importance in connection with spray injury and 
climatic conditions, including both humidity and temperature, also 
have a definite relation to foliage injury by sprays. 

Contact poisons , — Among contact poisons are included nicotine, 
soaps, oil emulsions, sulphur preparations, pyrethrum, Bordeaux 
mixture, corrosive sublimate, derris, and a few others. Oil emul- 
sions and soaps are used only in sprays, but the other materials 
may be employed either in the spray or dust form. Bordeaux 
mixture is useful as a control for the potato leaf hopper. Corrosive 
sublimate is valuable for the control of root maggots and as a 
repellant for ants. The sulphur preparations are utilized in mite 
control and sulphur dusting is a successful treatment for these pests 
where temperatures are high enough to release the sulphur fumes in 
toxic concentration. 

Nicotine, soaps, and derris are used against soft-bodied sucking 
insects, such as aphids. Derris is an organic material and although 
efficient is not yet in general use. The contact insecticides in most 
general use include nicotine and soaps, in addition to the sulphur 
compounds. Soap may be used with the nicotine spray mixtures 
and undoubtedly adds to the toxicity, in addition to improving the 
spray from a mechanical standpoint. Soaps are of greatest use 
against the soft-bodied insects, like plant lice, but are used mainly 
in small-scale operations. Contact insecticides have been generally 
used in spray form but the recent development of nicotine dust has 
given great impetus to the use of dusts. Nicotine solutions in high 
concentrations (^40 per cent) added to some carrier, as hydrated lime, 
make a dust which has snown a high toxicity for many sucking 
insects, such as aphids and nymphs of the plant bugs. In addition to 
this, some chewing insects, such as flea beetles and the striped cucum- 
ber beetle, are readily controlled with such material. The dusts 
range in strength from 1 to 4 per cent of actual nicotine, bht the 
ly^ and 2 per cent dusts are favored for general use. 

Sprays vs. Although some of the recent improvements in 

insecticide field have been due to the development of new com- 
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binations which either increase the toxic effect or lower the cost, 
the greatest development has . undoubtedly been due to the wider 
utilization of insecticides in the form of dusts. This step has greatly 
popularized insecticide application and has led to the wider applica- 
tion of chemicals. This point is of paramount importance since the 
final value of an insecticide depends on its general use by the growers. 

The popularitv of dusts is based largely on the following points: 
(1) Rapidity or application; (2) water not necessaiy; (3) lighter 
weight of working equipment, and (4) no delay to fill tank and mix 
stock solutions. For a long time sprays maintained their popularity 
because of the belief that they assured better distribution of the 
poison material under all conditions. Although sprays may pene- 
trate better than dusts in some instances, this factor is not alone re- 
sponsible for insecticide distribution, and it has been found that 
electrically charged or finely divided dusts may reach to protected 
parts of the plant not covered by sprays. 

Fwnigamts - — Fumigants are used principally to kill insects in 
inclosed spaces. The compounds generally used include the 
cyanides of sodium, potassium, and calcium, carbon disulphide, 
carbon tetrachloride and nicotine. Hydrocyanic-acid gas is used 
in killing insects in stored products and green houses. Hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas is generated from sodium and potassium cyanides 
by means of dilute sulphuric acid. Calcium cyanide releases 
hydrocyanic-acid gas on exposure to moist air, no aj)paratus be- 
ing required for its use. Although the latter material is a new 
development, it is being tested for many insects not inclosed, and 
under these conditions may be called an ‘‘open air” fumigant. 
Many satisfactory kills have been obtained in preliminary outdoor 
tests, but since it is extremely difficult to build up toxic concentra- 
tions of hydrocyanic-acid gas under these conditions and maintain 
them over a killing period, the use of calcium cyanide for the control 
of vegetable insects outdoors may be said to be still in the experi- 
mental stage. The high toxicity of this material to various plant 
bugs, which are highly resistant to most insecticides, indicates that 
it may find a field for usefulness in this direction. Calcium cyanide 
used as a soil fumigant has already proven its usefulness for the 
control of some of the soil-infesting insects under certain conditions. 

Carbon disulphide is one of the oldest and best-known fumigants. 
Its action is slower than that of cyanides and it is impossible to 
build up a killing concentration at temperatures much below 65® F. 
With the exception of the fire hazard, it is not as dangerous to use 
as the cyanides and is ^ill in great favor for the treatment of many 
stored products. The liquid volatilizes and the carbon-disulphide gas, 
being heavier than air, penetrates material readily. Exposures gen- 
erally last from 12 to 48 hours, depending on the insect and the 
material to be fumigated. The principal objection to carbon disul- 
phide is that the liquor is inflammable and the gas when mixed with 
air is exploitive in the presence of fire. Carbon tetrachloride is of 
relativdy low toxicity and is used as a fumigant to only a small 
extent but has the advantage of being nonexplosive. 

is still a popular fumigant for greenhouses in spite of the 
fact that dosages for sodium cyanide have all been worked out and 
that the latter IS more effective in killing insects. Nicotine is favored 
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by some greenhouse men because of its safety, but recent tests with 
calcium cyanide have definitely demonstrated the usefulness of the 
material for greenhouse work. Nicotine is volatilized by heat, and 
exposures generally last about 12 hours. 

New and Promising Insecticides 

During the last few years the attention of entomologists and chem- 
ists has been iiirected toward the development of new insecticides 
and improved methods for the application of all insecticides. Some 
success has resulted and several promising compounds have been de- 
veloped. Carbon-disulphide emulsion has given excellent control of 
soil-infesting forms, like May beetles and wireworms, but with pres- 
ent methods this treatment is only promising in cases where the 
returns from vegetable crops will permit a heavy expenditure for 
insect control. Recent experiments in search for cheaper contact 
insecticides have shown that certain of the fatty acids (capric, etc.) 
have a definite and rather high toxicity to some sucking insects. The 
acid is made up into a stock emulsion with soap, glue, and benzol 
gasoline. In preliminary tests sodium fluosilicate has shown promise 
in the control of a wide variety of vegetable insects. This material 
is effective as a stomach poison with the additional advantage of 
cheapness and low toxicity to higher forms of life. 

Future Outlook for Vegetable Insect Control 

With a greater concentration of the vegetable industry, under 
average conditions, such development would tend toward heavier 
insect losses. On the other hand, large-scale vegetable production 
permits of wider practice of cultural control and the consequent re- 
duction of pests. Under such conditions, it is also possible to pro- 
vide the necessary materials and equipment for prompt treatment of 
such insects as do appear. The trend of treatment of vegetable 
insects in the future therefore seems to be more in the nature of sound 
farm practice to prevent the appearance of insects and at the same 
time to insure the development of vigorous plants with resultant 
good crops. These methods can be made a part of crop production 
without material increase in cost and their value lies in the fact that 
the cheapest and most effective way of controlling vegetable insects 
is to avoid their presence. 

Combination Disease and Insect-Control Measures 

Frequent reference has been made in the foregoing pages to the 
close relationships existing not only between the life history and 
activities of the various diseases and insects of fruits and vegetables, 
but al.aO as to their methods of control. Many horticultural crops are 
subject to disease and insect enemies that respond to the same control 
methods and materials. Certain chemicals used in the contiol of 
insects and diseases may be combined without changing them chemi- 
cally, and thereby effect dual control resulting in a saving of time in 
making the application. There are, however, numerous chemical 
and physiological relationships and limitations that must be con- 
sidered in connection with combination insect and disease-control 
measures. It is obviously desirable wherever practicable to combine 
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the materials used for two or more phases of control in order to 
reduce the expense and to obtain timely application of the necessary 
materials. This is especially important in view of the fact that the 
labor required in the application is frequently the largest item of ex- 
pense. In cases where the disease and insect infestation do not 
occur simultaneously, dual application is impracticable. The chemi- 
cal relationships of the materials employed, however, are of vital 
importance as combinations of certain chemicals in a single spray 
or dust may result in the production of coiimounds that are injurious 
to the plants or which may modify the effect of the individual in- 
gredients. In order that the grower may not injure his crops or 
fail to obtain control, it is essential that he have accurate informa- 
tion as to the combinations that may be made safely and effectively. 

Table 1 gives the more important insecticides and fungicides 
which are ordinarily combined, together with the limitations in 
their application. 


Table l.—Hpraif and dust combinations ^ 
FUNOICIDES 


Basic material 

Contact sprays 

Stomach poisons 

Stickers, 
spreaders, or 
neutralizers 

Remarks 


Nicotine sulphate ... 



Not on peach. 

Do. 


__ ,do 1-- 


Soap 


.do 

f^ead arsenate 


Do. 


do 

do 

Soap 

Not on truck crop8» except 
cabbage; not on peach. 

Not on fruits, especially 
stone fruits. 

Not on peach. 

Not on fruits, especially 
stone fruits. 

Not safe on tender foliage. 

Not on truck crops; not on 
peach. 

Do. 

Bordeaux mix- 

do 

(''alcium arsenate. . 


ture. 

I.<ead arsenate 




C^cium arsenate.. 




do 

Soap 


Nicotine sulphate 



L i m e-sulphur 
concentrate. 

do 

Lead arsenate 


do 


Do. 

Self-boiled Ume- 
sulphur. 

Nicotine sulphate 



Use on stone fruits, not on 
Tegetables. 

Do. 


Lead arsenate 

Casein 







('ONTACT POISONS 


Basic material 

Contact sprays 
or fungicides 

Stomach poisons 

Stickers, 

sproadeis, 

neutralizers 

Remarks 

Lime-sulphur 

concentrate. 

Nicotine sul- 
phate. 

f Nicotine sulphate 



Not on truck crops; not 
on^j>each. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do not use. 

Not on peach. 

Do, 

Do. 

Not on fruits, especially 
stone fruits. 

Not on fruits, especially 
stone fruits. 

.do 

Lead arsenate 



do 


Lime-sulphur con- 
centrate. 

....do..: 

do 

Bordeaux mixture. . . 

....do 

„ .do 



Lead arsenate 

Calcium arsenate. 

Lead arsenate 

Casein 

Casein.. 

-...do 

C^cium arsenate. 

Lead arsenate 

do 

Milk of lime.. 
Casein.. 



So^ or oaseizL 
Milk of lime.. 


Calcium arsenate . 


» ComblnaUtoa.oontaioliig soap and araenate, Paris iown, or calcium arsenate should 

be need with oaotton on tender fdUage, The addition of casein does not alter any combination spray. 
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Table 1. — Spray and dust combinations — Continued 
CONTACT POISONS— Continued 


Basic material 

Contact sprays 
or fungicides 

Stomach poisons 

Stickers, 
spreaders, or 
neutralizers 

Remarks 

Nicotine sul- 
phate dust. 

Kerosene emul- 
sion. 

Lubricating oil 
emulsion. 

Lubricating oil 
emulsion. 

flniphiir 



Contact insecticide and re- 
pellent. 

Not on truck crops; not 
on peach. 

Com Dined dormant scale 
treatment and fungicide. 
[Dormant or delayed dor- 
< mant treatment for scale, 

I aphids, and fungi. 

Bordeaux mixture.. 



do 



/Lime-sulphur \ 

\Nlcotine sulphate. / 


('asein i 




STOMACH POISONS 


Basic material 

Fungicides 

Contact sprays 

Stickers, 

spreaders, 

neutralizers 


Bordeaux mixture... 

Nicotine sulphate. 


.....do .J. 

Soap-__ 

do. 


.do 

T.Aad ArsMoate , 

do 



Lime-sulphur con- 
centrate, 
do 


MUk of lime-- 

Nicotine sulphate. 
do 


Reap . - _ . 

Calcium arsenate. 

Paris green. 



do 



Milk of lime.. 
do 


Nicotine sulphate. 

Finely ground sul- 
phur.i 

Nicotine sulphate. 

do.--.- 

Milk of lime. . 

Lime-sulphur 

Bordeaux mixture 

do 




MUk of lime-. 

f Bordeaux mixture... 


( do 

Nicotine sulphate. 
do— 




Milk of lime.. 
do 



[ 

'Nicotine sulphate. 





Remarks 


Not on peach. 

Not on tender vegetables. 

Do. 

Not on peach. 

Not on tnick crops; not 
on^peach. 

Not on truck crops» except 
cabbages; not on peach. 

Use on cabbage; not on 
peach. 


Used as drjr dust. 


Not on fruits, especially 
stone fruits. 

Not on fruits, especially 
stone bruits; not on 
truck crops. 

Not on fruits, especially 
stone fruits. 

Do. 


Not on fruits, especially 
stone fruits; not on ten- 
der vegetables. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do not use. 


1 Hydrated lime or gypsum are also used as diluents. They have no fungicidal value. 


In the application of the table for determining safe combinations 
for spray treatment, it is first necessary to make a careful diagnosis 
pf the separate troubles which must be treated. With this informa- 
tion the necessary chemicals for the treatment can be determined 
and the table shows whether or not these chemicals can be com- 
bined and put on at one application. 

In most instances combinations of chemicals must be made to 
effectively control both insects and diseases or even different com- 
binations of insects or diseases, but in a few instances it has been 
found possible to control both insects and dimases by the use of a 
single substance. In such instances a material primarily ui»d as 
a rangicide has also insecticidal or deterrent properties which at 
the same time make it the best-known means of controlling certain 
insects. In such a cat^ory would come the use of Bordeaux mixti^ 
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for the control of potato leaf blights since it acts also as a deterrent 
to a flea beetle and is the best-known remedy for the potato leaf 
hopper, which is the cause of hopperburn. 

• Another example of the dual-purpose treatment is found in 
the case of lime-sulphur which acts both as a fungicide and a 
contact insecticide when applied during the winter to dormant trees 
for the control of San Jose and certain other scale insects, pear-leaf 
blister mite, peach-twig borer and others, and at the same time 
destroys spores of various disease producing fungi. Lime-sulphur 
in a dilute form is used as a summer spray for the control of various 
leaf and fruit diseases. In the summer spray lead arsenate may be 
added to control the later broods of codling moth and other chew- 
ing insects. 

In some cases the insects bear an essential relation to the disease 
in their being the most important, or often the sole auent of trans- 
mitting the disease organism or virus from plant to plant and from 
field to field, as is the case with cucumber wilt and the striped 
cucumber beetle, and potato virus diseases and the plant louse. In 
such cases the successful control of the insects furnishes at the same 
time a high degree of control of the disease as well, the value of this 
treatment depending upon the timeliness in controlling the insects, 
which are the contributing cause before the disease becomes a factor 
in crop production. 

In most instances, however, insects and diseases occurring on a 
plant have no special known relation to each other, as, for example, 
in the case of the Colorado potato beetle, and the potato leaf blights, 
or the codling moth, and apple scab, bitter rot, and blotch. 

Materials for Combination Treatments 

Sprays . — Bordeaux mixture is the most widely used fungicidal 
spray for the control of leaf diseases of truck crops and of many 
frui^ When properly made with reliable chemicals and applied at 
the proper time with efficient spraying appliances which deliver fine 
sprays, many leaf diseases are effectively controlled and disease 
losses markedly reduced. Different strengths are used on various 
crops but the 5-5-50 formula (5 pounds bluestone and 5 pounds lime 
in 50 gallons of water) is commonly used for most truck crops 
including potatoes, tomatoes, and watermelons. A weaker solution, 
such as 4-4-50, is used by some on celery, or 2-4-50 for the earlier 
applications on crops like cucumbers and muskmelons which under 
certain conditions are sometimes injured by the stronger spray. As 
a rule the 44:-50 or 3-3-50 strengths are used on fruits. 

As shown in Table 1 Bordeaux mixture may be combined with 
many of the standard insecticides such as lead arsenate or calcium 
arsenate to act as a complete spray for leaf and fruit diseases, as 
well as for any chewing insects such as Coloi*ado potato beetle or 
codling moth. 

To be effective for sucking inlets also, the addition of nicotine 
sulphate in some form is essential and may be included without 
injury to the crops or reduction of the efficiency of any ingredient. 

Kesin fish-oil soap may be added to any of these combinations if 
desired to increase the spreading and sticking of the spray, but the 
addition of soap to an arsenical should only be made where the 
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plant is hardy, for a combination of soap with an arsenical raises 
the soluble arsenic content of the spray mixture and makes it more 
injurious to foliage. The addition of soap is especially important in 
sprays for crops like onions and cabbage, and only slightly less so 
on the fruit or cranberries and grapes on which it is difficult to get 
the spray to stick.^® 

Busts . — ^As a result of renewed experiments with various dust 
fungicides and insecticides during the last few years, marked im- 
provements in the materials available for use, and in the. methods 
and equipment for applying them have been made. It is recognized 
that there are certain definite advantages in dusting over spraying 
which make it highly desirable that methods and materials be de- 
vised for overcoming the offsetting disadvantages and thereby mak- 
ing possible a larger substitution of dusting for spraying. The ad- 
vantages are chiefly .^eed of application, lightncvss of equipment 
needed, and lower initial cost and operating expense. The offsetting 
disadvantages are lower efficiency of most fungicidal dust materials 
at present available and the considerably increased cost of these 
materials, which in many cases is not balanced by the greater speed 
of application. Dusts are, however, being used in some instances as 
supplementary to sprays and in others as substitutes; for them, and 
it seems probable that their use will increase in the future in dire<‘t 
proportion as their efficiency is increased and their cost reduced, 
where fungicidal dusts have proved effective for disease control it 
is freqtiently possible and highly desirable to combine with them 
the required insecticides. 

Sulphur and copper-lime combinations are among the most im- 
portant fungicidal dusts now available and where these give satis- 
factory disease control they can be combined with insecticides to 
furnisn insect contix)! at one operation. 

Powdered arsenate of lead is the leading dust insecticide for chew- 
ing insects on tree and small fruits and on truck crops. Calcium 
arsenate where it can be used is cheaper and is as effective as lead 
arsenate, but can not be used with safety on most horticultural 
crops, especially the stone fruits. Insecticidal dusts are available for 
control of insects and are coming into more general use than fungi- 
cidal dusts. They can be combined where desirable. 

Nemic or Nematode Pests of Fruits and Vegetables 

Nemas or nematodes, often called eelworms or roundworms, ow- 
ing to their abundance and wide distribution, bear an important 
economic relationship to practically all phases of fruit and vege- 
table production. Tnere are many species and millions of individ- 
uals of plant-infesting nemas occurring in soils everywhere, many 
species living in plants, some being very injurious. Nemas are 
slender, round, and threadlike and often so small as to be invisible 
to the naked eye; if visible, they look like small, whitish threads, 
rarely more than one-sixteenth of an inch in length. Their bodies 
are usually transparent so that with the aid of a microscope their 
internal, as well as external structure can be seen (fig. 278). Oc. 


><’See Farmers* Bulletins 1060, 1081, and 1220. 
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Fw. 278 .- -Pemrie a typical mononc^ Jfononohua Ipnotcaudatus. a ayngonlc form. 
Thla IndlrMnal had been toting on o<^ nmae, the remains of which are shm 
insldo the Inteatlne. Only the anterior Imif <rf the sexual organs can be seen in tte 
niostration ; an entlKly aimilar branch is hidden on account of the colled aMtude 
et the body 
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casionally tiny earth worms (technically known as OUgochaetes) 
are mist^en for neinas, but are easily distinguished by their larger 
size. In addition, nemas practically never contract their bodies 
longitudinally as do all earth worms; also, nemas are not seg- 
mented and do not have movable locomotor bristles along the body. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show the nemic life 
cycle, including adult nemas, the egg, and the larva. The egg (fig. 
279) is minute, ovoid or spheric, and its shell is usually smooth ; it 
is sometimes very resistant to dryness and cold. The egg is easily 
transported by water, wind, or animals, or attached to almost any 
moving thing to which it may adhere. The larval nema (fig. 280) 
has the general appearance of the adult but is without sexual or- 



Fiq. 279 



Flu. 2H0 


ITio. 270 — Mffg of ApheU nchus cocophiluA as fouucl in th<» tissuoH of the trunk of 
coconut palm, cph, head of embryo; bib, oesophageal bulb; ntv r, nerve ring; oe, 
oesophagus ; tep, shell of the egg 

Fig. 280. — Manner in which Apheleno/ius coropbUus occurs in the parenchymatous 
tissue of the trunk of the coco palm, aph 1 and 2, two individual nemas as flxed in 
formalin ; oph, head of a nema lying in the intercellular space , term, tail end of 
same : par, parenchymatous cell of palm ; rph, rhaphides in another cell ; gm, one of 
the granules in the more or less disintegrated contents of one of the cells. All the 
palm cells shown are dead. The material here shown could be contained in a particle 
of trash only one one-hundredth of 1 inch long. 


gans; while growing it sheds its skin (cuticle), usually fotir times. 
The larvae are sometimes very resistant to cold and drought. The 
sexual organs mature at the fourth moult or shedding of the skin, 
after which reproduction occurs. 

The larvae of some species of nemas have the faculty of forming 
cysts; that is, of transforming the skin or cuticle into a protective 
cover, and, if need be, remaining inside in a dormant condidon, 
highly resistant to changes of temperature, dryness, etc. In this 
condition nemas may be easily transported. Some nemas encyst 
themselves attached to insects and are thus protected and trans- 
ported. Their small size, their slender form and snakelike way of 
moving, combined with their ability to resist unfavorable conditions 
adapt nemas for life in the soil and for a parasitic life in plants and 
animals. 
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Nemas are one of the important factors in soil life, and influence 
soil changes in various ways. They live in wet and dry lands, in 
clayey as well as sandy soils, and thrive wherever plants grow or 
animals can live, from snow-covered mountains in the Arctic regions 
to the warmest parts of the Tropics. Nemas arc numerous in the 
soil — the richer the plant life, the greater their number. This 
interrelationship between plants and nernas finds expression also in 



Fio m 



Fio. 282 Fio 283 


Piu. 281. — Tylrndiulus semiprnetranff. Mature and half-grown females, with their head 
ends permanently embcnlaed in the teedlng loot ot a citiiis tree. This is a plant 
paraaite simliar in many ways to the notonoiis gallworm Caconftna I'adicivola, a. Tail 
end ; b, vulva ; c, excretory pore ; d, e, okk In uterus 
Fio. 282 — Citrus root attacked by the parasitic nematode Tylenchulua aemlpenitrans, 
magnified five diameters The parasites aie shown at a. They are .howii black, but 
In reality are yellowish or brownish. Owing to the presence of the parasite the feeding 
roots may become somewhat enlarged and irregular and the outside portion of the loot 
somi^what separated from the axial portion, as shown at h When the roots aie 
agitated In water the outside portion sometimes becomes loosened in segments which 
will slide on the axial portion o. somewhat as beads slide on a string 
Pio. 28.S — Half of a cross section of a root of coco palm Infested with the nema Aphelen- 
ohua oooophtlwi. cor, bark oi cortex of root ; m and f, male and female nemas infest- 
ing the root ; fp, central flbro-vascular bundle ot the root 


a denser nema population in and about the roots of the plants. With 
increasing depth and decrease in the number of roots, fewer nemas 
occur, but following long roots nemas penetrate many feet into the 
soil, in fact as far as do the roots (figs. 281 to 283). The surface 
layer of the soil with its large quantity of dead and living organic 
material is’ especially rich in nema population. Estimates showed 
their minimum number in the top 6 inches of an acre of a Missouri 
corn field to be 648,000,000; of a Rhode Island field 610,000,000; 
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of a Minnesota field 121,000,000. The maximum numbers would, 
undoubtedly, be multiples of these figures. They live in and on 
plants throughout the year, their number being largest in the sum- 
mer. Frozen as well as dry soil may contain them, and thawing or 
moisture will bring them back to active life. 

Nemas play various roles, some being factors in the change of 
organic matter to humus, thus influencing the life associations of 
the soil. Sprouting seeds often attract large numbers of nemas, but 
often resist their attack if none of the especially injurious forms are 
present. Kati Marcinowski <‘ounted on three apparently healthy 
sprouting wheat kernels the following : On No. 1, 15 nemas belong- 
ing to 8 different species; on No. 2, 31 nemas of 6 different species, 
and on No. 3, 75 nemas of 7 different species. 

Certain of the nemas feed on only one or at most a small number 
of plant species; others feed on almost any plant, while still others 
feed on animal as well as plant food. Quite a number of nemas feed 
on other nemas, these Tjemg useful to man where they feed on 
injurious parasitic forms. (Fig. 278.) Soil fungi, soil algse, and 
soil bacteria are the chosen food of other nemas. On the other 
hand, while nemas have their diseases fungoid, protozoic, and bac- 
terial — certain of the nemas are carriers of soil microorganisms 
and in this w^ may spread diseases of plants and indirectly do 
much harm. They also do good by fostering the growth of the 
microorganisms connected with the formation of humus. Nemas not 
directly injurious may become indirectly so, because when feeding on 
plants they break the protective surface tissues and thereby create 
an entrance for diseases. The general effect of nemas on the soil, 
especially on its plant life, is manifold and of far greater economic 
importance than is commonly realized. Soil nemas spread by their 
own activities. These wanderings take place radially from the origi- 
nal center of infestation. For this reason field infestations, large or 
small, are, as a rule, more or less circular areas which increase year 
by year. The spread of nemas by means of carriers, however, is 
more important. Man is the most important carrier, spreading the 
nemas in the soil adhering to his footwear, tools and machinery, 
nursery plants, bulbs, seeds, packing materials, hay, manure, and, in 
fact, in almost any material that may be moved from one point to 
another on the farm. Animals and birds of many kinds, both domes- 
tic and wildj as well as insects, are carriers. Wind and water, 
especially irrigation water, are important distributors of nemas. 

The heai^ losses in the fruit and vegetable industry owing to the 
work of nemas are often attributed to other causes. Nemas work 
invisibly and it is difficult to estimate their annual damage which 
in the aggregate amounts to many millions of dollars, though abso- 
lute failure of crops because of nemic diseases is exceptional. Losses 
of 4 or 6 per cent are extremely common and very often are much 
higher. Poor stands, reduced harvest, and nonmarketable crops are 
caused by nemic pests. The effect of a nemic disease upon the crop 
varies from reduced vitality and lower resistance to other pests to 
complete loss. Young plants suffer more than do the older ones; 
nearly all parts of plants — roots, stem, foliage, flowers, and fruit — 
have their qiecific nemic diseases. Nemas occur in all parts o£ the 
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country, but flourish especially where the climate is mild. During 
recent years nemas have become very important greenhouse pests. 

The presence of nemas may. manifest itself in various ways, often 
in the form of swellings called galls (fig. 284) which may occur on 
the roots, stems, leaves, flowers, or even on the seeds. Owing to the 
fact that their parasitic organisms such as fungi and bacteria may 
induce plants to form galls, the presence of these latter are not a 
characteristic of nemic diseases only. In other cases nemas cause 

an abnormal growth in 
plants, mainly distor- 
tions, dwarfings, and 
cauliflowerlike growths. 
Heavily infested roots 
sometimes form an ab- 
normally large number 
of fine rootlets or be- 
come “bearded.” Other 
nemas living in stems, 
leaves, or flowers may 
give rise to spots of 
yellow, brown, or red 
color. Seeds containing 
nemas are sometimes 
dwarfed, but often en- 
larged. Potatoes in- 
fested by nemas usually 
have a rough, warty, 
and somewhat discol- 
ored surface. 

To determine the 
cause of any trouble of 
this character beyond a 
doubt, it is necessary 
to determine the presence and species of the associated nema 
by the aid of a microscope. Some plants are more or less 
immune to nemic attack, while some are to a certain degree 
protected against nemic attack by the toughness of their bark 
or, seems liWy, by specific substances contained in their tissues. 
Such resistant varieties may often be used to advantage on 
soils that are heavily infested. It is interesting that the same crop 
may be effected by nemic pests in one locality but appear nonsus- 
ceptible in another locality. Nemas appear to have developed dif- 
ferent tastes, the explanation of which seems to be as follows : Nemas 
have sense organs which enable them to locate the host plant they 
prefer, even at considerable distance. They move through the soil 
toward the preferred plant, seeming to neglect other possible host 
plants closer by. Although some injurious nemas attack a large 
number of different crops, any given nemic population may prefer 
a particular crop or a small gyoup of crops. This preference seems 
to be acquired. Thus the nemic populaiton may be said to specialize 
more and more on a particular species or variety of plant. If the 
latter fe present, the nemas will promptly. attack it in large numbers; 
but if absent they may hesitate, or, at least, not promptly take to 



F^G. 284. — Roots of tomato, showiiiK enlargements 
caused by the gall nema Gaoonema radMcola. To- 
matoes sometimes suffer severely from this disease. 
(After George F. Atkinson.) 
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another host plant, even if right at hand. This explanation shows 
why nemic pests increase where the same crop is grown year after 
year — the nemas seem to adapt themselves to the particular crop, and 
for that reason their attacks become more and more deadly. 

Although there is at present no possible way of determining accu- 
rately the economic loss to the fruit and vegetable industry owing to 
nemic infestations, these losses are so broadly distributed and affect 
so many different crops as to render this class of pests one of the most 
important with which the fruit and vegetable grower has to deal. 
Their spread has been rapid and it is only within recent years 
that any real knowledge has been gained relative to either their 
life history or control measures. At present the losses to nursery- 
men and plant growei-s from root knot (fig. 284) resulting from 
nemic attack are enormous. The vegetable grower, especially in 
the milder climates of the country, has in many cases, been com- 
pelled to abandon the growing of c.ertain cro])s because of nemic 
infestation. The greenhouse-vegetable growers of the North have 
spent millions of dollars in steam and other forms of sterilization, 
and in the various methods that have been adopted for the control 
of nemic pests. With the establishment of the bulb-production in- 
dustry in the United States there has arisen an important economic 
problem in the control of nemas (fig. 285). In fact the persistence 
in spread of nemic pests has already indicated certain geographic 
limitations in the development of the bulb industry. 

Remedies 

No thoroughly direct control for nemic diseases of plants has been 
found. The chief measures to be taken are of a preventive nature. 
Crop rotation is one of the most effective measures and is based on 
the behavior of the nemas in the selection of host plants, and on the 
fact that nemas in general do not at once readily adapt themselves 
to new and different nosts. In crop rotation special attention must be 
paid to weeds which, if not destroyed, frequently carry nemic pests 
over long rotation periods. In order to minimize a nemic pest 
through rotation, the causative nema must be determined and for 
this purpose it is desirable to have as much as possible of the previous 
crop history of the infested field. Nemic pests in greenhouses and 
nursery beds can often be controlled by sterilization by means of 
steam, hot water, or dry heat. Numerous chemicals have been tried 
from time to time, including calcium cyanimide, formaline, and car- 
bon disulphide, which have received a limited amount of approval. 
The quantities of these chemicals, however, that are necessary in 
order to obtain satisfactory results make this method expensive, 
and thus far chemical treatment has not been extensively adopted. 
For certain plants which have dormant stages such as bulbs, seed 
dasheens, and others, a hot-water remedy has been found by which 
the bulbs are submerged for three to four hours in water which is 
kept at a constant temperature of 122** F. No nema, including the 

S gs and the larvae has oeen known to survive a hot-water treatment 
130* F. for more than a few minutes, and a 3 to 4-hour treatment 
at 122® F. is generally considered effective. In certain cases, tem- 
peratures as low as 110® have been recommended^ as suffici^t. Pre- 
vention in the nursery, greenhouse and propagating beds is best ob- 
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tained by using clean, uninfested soil, clean seed, clean nursery stock, 
and by avoiding contamination W the careless spreading of the 
nemas as previously referred to. Kotation of crops is, undoubtedly, 



Fia. 285 

Fio. 2ft6. — The devastating nematode of the onion and other bulbous crops (Tylenchus 
dtpstut). This nematode has caused enormous damage In the Netherlands and other 

E arts of Europe, where it attacks the onion, hyacinth, and numerous other plants. It 
as been known for a long time in Europe and Australia , no means have yet been 
devised by which it can be eradicated. Recently it has been found doing great damage 
to bulbs in the United States. It is one of the species which puncture the tissues of 
plants by means of a long, narrow, tubular sting, or speui, located in the mouth J, a 
female ; 11, head of the same more highly magnified, the spear is most clearly shown ; 
JIJ, tall of a male: JV, vulva from below; V, cross section of the neck passing through 
the sucking bulb ; V/, front view of the spicula and accessory parts ; VII, cross section 
through the middle of a female, showing how the body cavity is filled completely by the 
ovary (to) and the intestine (z). a. Up region; h, tip of spear; c, medium sucking 
bulb ; d, nerve ring ; 
esophageal swelling; 

lum, or penis; I, mUbi:ieB xui viivuiuk vutva.. n, Kxauuuiax \(i uuuico , 

0 , bursa ; p, hind end of ovary ; q, uterus containing spermatozoa and a segmenting egg 
(at r) ; r, segmenting egg ; a, vagina ; t, the vulva or female sexual opening ; u, blind end 
of posterior rudimentary ovary: v. Intestine, showing its cellular structure; to, cross 
section of an egg ; a, anus ; y, wings of the cuticle ; z, cross section of the intestine 
Fio 286 — Roots of cucumber, showing enlargements caused by the gallworm. Nearly all 
other common garden plants are similarly attacked. There are many thousands or the 
worms in the nodules upon such a root system. (After Katl Marcinowski) 


the best known method of controlling nemas in the open ^ound. A 
golden rule as applied to nemas is to “always be suspicious of any 
swelling on the seed, plant, or cutting, or on the root, unless this 
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swelling is well known to be natural to the plant.” This rule, if 
followed, would have doubtless saved agriculture in the past from 
enormous losses. 

Over 600 different species of plants are already known to be at- 
tacked by the gall nema which is the worst nemic pest known (fig. 
286), if not the worst pest known to agriculture. Many fruits and 
most vegetable crops are attacked by the gall nema {Vaconeina 
radieicoJa) which produces galls, swellings, and deformations on 
roots and on tubers, where it is known as “ big root ” (fig. 284) . The 
sugar beet nema {Heterodeta schachtii) lives on a score of hos-t 
plants, including beets, beans, peas, spinach, cabbage and its relatives, 
potatoes, corn, etc., in addition to the sugar beet (fig. 287). This pest 



Fig. 287. — Sugar beet Held near Lewiston, Utah, containing a ainall area very se- 
verely infested with nematodes. Photogiaphed by Gtrald Thorne 


is sometimes rather difficult to recognize. In extreme eases on beets 
the roots have a bearded appearance because of the large number of 
small rootlets formed.^^ The stem nema {Tylenchvs dipsaci) at- 
tacks numerous host plants, among which are alfalfa, clover, onions, 

E otatoes, beans, peas, strawberries, and others. It produces decay in 
ulbs of hyacinth, narcissus, and onions, one effect being the occur- 
rence of brown rings on a cross section through the bulbs ; by warty, 
discolored surfaces on potatoes; and distortions and dwarfings on the 
stems, leaves, and flowers, and even on the seeds of various plants. 
The affected parts of the plants frequently, but not always, contain 
the nemas in large numbers.^* The citrus nema {Tylenchuiua semi- 
penetrems) occurs on citrus trees (figs. 281 and 282), including the 
sour and sweet orange, the grapefruit, and the three-leaf citrus fruit 


** See Farmers’ Bnl. No. 1845 lind Dept. Agr. Cir. No. 297. 
»See Farmers’ Bui. No. 1248. 
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known as Citrus trifoliola. It attacks the rootlets, which become en- 
larged and irregular, the outside portion becoming easily looseiied.^^ 
Strawberry bunch {Apheletwhus frwgairiae) occurs in the stems and 
leaves of strawberries. A plant that is heavily infested produces an 
abnormal growth; in the spring the leaves become deep red and 
there is also a reddening of the under sides of the unfolded young 
leaflets. 

The above are but a few of the important nemic pests that have an 
important economic bearing upon the horticultural industries, but 
those enumerated will be sufficient to indicate the vast importance 
of this class of pests. The present state of our knowledge of nemas 
is such as to render it impossible to furnish all the information that 
would be necessary in order that the average grower could deter- 
mine either the kind of nema present or the remedy, and wherever 
there is a doubt active measures should be taken or a specialist who 
has studied nemas consulted. 

Birds, Mammals, and Other Animals in Relation to Fruit and 
Vegetable Production 

Birds 

The relation between bird life and the production of fruit and 
vegetable crops is a comi)lex one. Birds of many species and in 
incredible numbers prey not only on insects that are a menace to 
horticultural industries, but themselves take toll at times from the 
farmers’ crops. There are those that render conspicuous service at 
all times in the destruction of scale insects, tent caterpillars, cut- 
worms, or leaf beetles. There are a few whose presence in the 
orchard during the fruiting season or in the garden earlier in the 
year is generally looked upon with suspicion. Others distinguish 
themselves as benefactors to the farmer at one season, while at an- 
other, either through a concentration of numbers because of failure 
of natural food supply, or simply through an acquired food prefer- 
ence, they become so destructive that fneasures for crop protection or 
even local reduction in numbers may be required. 

An outstanding fact revealed by the study of the relation of 
birds to agriculture in this country has been the close association of 
instances of severe damage with the operations of the pioneer farmer, 
or the one situated in close proximity to conditions that may still be 
looked upon as primeval. The substitution of orchards, gardens, 
and fields of grain for areas that formerly afforded ample food in 
the shape of wild fruits and the seeds of weeds naturally invites 
damage by birds. The cultivated fruits and grains in some cases 
seem even more attractive than the original food supply, and certain 
birds not only thrive greatly but also tend to concentrate where the 
new and abundant food supply gives assurance of easy living. 

As time went on and the agricultural development of the 
country progressed, small isolated holdings increas^ in num- 
ber and in time joined with others to make great areas of 
improved farm land. By this process not only were the birds 
diminished in numbers through continued encroachment upon 

« Jour. Agr. Res., vot. 2, No. 3. June 15, 1914. " ' 
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their breeding grounds but the corre^onding expansion of crop 
areas tended to spread the damage inflicted by the remainder over 
so wide an area tliat losses to individual farmers were materially 
lessened. 

What took place on the Atlantic seaboard in early Colonial days 
is now being continued, under somewhat different environmental 
conditions, on faims in the foothills of Colorado and California, 
on plantations bordering the virgin marshes of the Gulf Coast, and 
at numberless points throughout the country where man upsets the 
long-established relations of things. He takes away that upon 
which bird life has fed from time immemorial and often sets forth 
in its place a veritable banquet table. The result is inevitable, and 
there are reasons to believe that on the narrow borderland of agri- 
cultural advancement the interests of certain birds and man will 
long conflict. 

Occasionally factors other than those mentioned account for bird 
damage in orchard and garden. A sudden increase in numbers 
and a resultant concentration of bird population are conditions pi*o- 
ductive of trouble even though the species involved may as a whole 
be a most commendable one. Within recent years there has oc- 
curred a marked increase in the robin population, owing doubtless 
to the protection now afforded the species in the S^outhern States 
during the winter months. Where fonnerly the raids made on 
winter robin roosts of the South served as an effective check, 
absolute protection has resulted in a remarkable increase, with the 
result that the producers of cherries and other small fruits in 
some sections of our Noithem States have suffered damage of in- 
creasing seriousness. The worth of the robin at other seasons of 
the year and in areas where it is nonnally abundant is universally 
recognized. When it concentrates in great numbers, however, dur- 
ing the ripemng season small fruits may be seriously damaged. 

Sudden failure of a natural food supply may also lead birds, ordi- 
narily harmless to prey on cultivated crops. Apparently such a cir- 
cumstance was the cause of the influx of robins into the olive 
orchards of California in the winter of 1900-1901 and it may also 
account for some of the erratic wanderings of the pinyon jay re- 
sulting in visits to cultivated areas where ordinarily few are seen. 
Drought also plays an important part in guiding the wanderings 
and food preferences of birds, especially the fruit eaters. There are 
indications that the occasional depredations of the Cape May war- 
bler on grapes has as its stimulus a desire for water, and in the arid 
regions of tne Southwest, such birds as thrashers, orioles, and verdins 
are at times driven to fruit eating W a scarcity of water. The 
Lewis woodpecker of Oregon and Washington has a liking for 
fruit, which is unduly emphasized on certain farms that happen to 
lie in the direct route of migration of these birds from their breeding 
home to their wintering range. Here the species may become a 
serious pest, whereas in other sections its presence may scarcely be 
noticed. 

No species has shown itself to be so universally destructive that it 
must be combated at all times, and it is manifest that bird damage 
in the orchard or garden is a local problem. Peculiar environmental 
conditions may so emphasize some minor preference that even the 
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most commendable of birds may occasionally be an olfender. How- 
ever, the number of species that become objectionable with any de- 
gree of frequency is relatively small. 

Crows have been the source of considerable trouble in cherry, 
apple, prune, and apricot orchards and in the almond groves of our 
far-western States. Persian (English) walnuts and pecans, as well 
as such garden crops as melons and sweet corn, are not immune to 
their attack. Several species of jays have shown similar proclivi- 
ties, and grackles have made inroads on crops of Persian walnuts, 
green peas and sweet corn. The robin of the East is our outstand- 
ing cherry thief, and the introduced starling has shown proclivities 
of the same kind. Grapes and other small fruits are at times at- 
tacked by the same two birds. The Bullock oriole, the magpie, 
and the house finch may become troublesome in the irrigated sec- 
tions of the West and Southwest, and also occasionally such birds 
as thrashers and verdins. Sapsuckers of three species have been 
known to damage fruit trees by their feeding operations on the bark 
and cambium layer of growing wood, and that crowlike member 
of the woodpecker family, the Lewis woodpecker, has revealed 
marked friigivorous habits during its post-breeding migration. 
The ubiquitous English sparrow frequently becomes a garden pest, 
especially early in spring, when the tender sprouts of truck crops are 
an attraction, and, in the irrigated West, such normally harmless 
species as lark buntings and homed larte may become similarly 
troublesome. 

In spite of such incriminating evidence one must not lose sight of 
the fact that not only may the farmer successfully combat some of 
these attacks and thus materially lessen or even avoid losses, but 
that many of these same offending birds have redeeming qualities 
that may more than compensate for the damage inflicted. There is 
also that great host of other species that seldom or never inflict 
damage to the products of the orchard or garden, many of which are 
continuously at work holding in check insect pests that, if not 
checked by birds and other natural enemies, would literally destroy 
agriculture. 

Of the defenders of orchards few birds excel the cuckoos in their 
useful services. These birds, primarily caterpillar feeders, are 
special enemies of such pests as the tent caterpillar and the fall 
webworm. Woodpeckers, of which there are 24 species in the United 
States, specialize on wood-boring larvee and hibernating insects se- 
creted beneath bark. Ants, generally looked upon as close allies of 
plant lice, are preyed upon W practically all the woodpeckers, and 
flickers have shown a marked preference for them. Flycatchers of 
many species are common residents of orchards — these with the 
swallows, make continuous warfare on all flying insects. Nuthatches, 
titmice, and chickadees search diligently over the bark and smaller 
limbs for scale insects and plant lice, and vireos and warblers form 
the outer guard in the tree tops where a variety of insect life falls 
as their prey. 

As protectors of the garden we must look to our ground-feeding 
species. The starling, itself an offender at times in both orchard ana 
garden, 4s conspicuous because of its unrelenting war on cutworms 
and grasshoppers. Even the crow is a notable enemy of the wire- 
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worm and white grub. Meadow larks, grackles. and the multitude 
of native sparrows are largely ground-feeders that come in contact 
with garden-insect pests during the breeding season and exert a 
powerful restraining influence. 

Birds of prey through their persistent warfare on rodent pests 
must also be looked upon as protectors of both orchard and garden. 
The barn, long-eared, and barred owls, and the red-tailed, red- 
shouldered, and Swainson hawks are conspicuous enemies of meadow 
mice, rats, pocket gophers, and rabbits. 

To obtain some idea of the general influence of bird life upon 
agriculture and horticulture, one need only recall the number of 
avian enemies of certain important insect pests of orchard and 
garden. No less than 36 species of birds are known to feed on the 
codling moth. Their combined work has resulted, in some localities, 
in the destruction of from 66 to 85 per cent of the hibernating 
larvse, good work that has had a pronounced effect in curtailing the 
spring broods of this pest. In the Southeastern States alone, 128 
birds are known to prey on wireworms, destructive enemies of a 
number of crops, especially corn. Fifty-seven feed on white grubs, 
known in their adult stage as May beetles. Cutworms have to con- 
tend with more than 75 bird enemies, and such notorious garden 
pests as the cucumber flea beetle, and related forms, the Colorado po- 
tato beetle, and plant lice of many kinds, all must contend with 
numbers of bird enemies that are quick to detect any unusual abund- 
ance in such food supplies. 

The many cases on record of effective insect control by the con- 
certed efforts of birds can not but convince the prudent farmer that 
it is to his interests to encourage the presence of useful birds. 
Shelter, nest boxes, a water supply, and protection from enemies cost 
little and may yield much. Witn such things in mind the orchard 
may be made an admirable bird sanctuary, and its products as well 
as those of the garden will be benefited. 

Rodents 

Both the friends and the enemies of the horticulturist are included 
in the general group of rodents. Practically every kind of fruit, 
nut, and vegetable grown by the horticulturist is subject to damage 
by one or more species. Injury done in orchards and vineyards is 
especially serious because of tneir value and the lone-time invest- 
ment and culture which they represent. For example, over 1,000 
^ple trees 18 years old were Killed in a single orchard by pine mice. 
Generally damage done by rodents is more or less seasonal, being 
associated with a shortage of the usual food supply caused by snows, 
or periods of drought and, in some cases, with special attractiveness 
of cultivated products to rodents. The general distribution of species 
of rodents injurious to fruit trees, bui^hes, and vineyards, and to 
crops produced on truck farms and vegetable gardens, the character 
of the injury done, and the determination and application of prac- 
tical means of prevention, have been the subject of study by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey from the earliest organization oi this 
work. 

The root OTstems of fruit-bearing plants and ve^tables are 
attacked chiefly by pocket gophers and pine mice, in a Texas 
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nursery 90 per cent of the pecan seedlings were killed by pocket 
gophers. 

The trunks or branches of trees and vines and the surface portions 
of vegetable crops are attacked by meadow mice, cotton rats, kanga- 
roo rats, woodchucks, mountain beavers, porcupines, and the various 
species of rabbits, such as jack rabbits, snowshoe and cottontail 
rabbits, and the European hare. Fruits and nuts on the tree may 
be destroyed by tree squirrels, chipmunks, and various species of 

g round squirrels. House rats, while at times doing damage in the 
eld to various fruit and vegetable products, are especially destruc- 
tive to horticultural products stored in cellars, root houses, and ware- 
houses, during shipment in freight and express cars, or when held 
in market places. Damage may bo continued in the individual 
homes, even to cupboard and pantry shelves. Inspection to detect 
the presence of destructive rodents or to note the first signs of in- 
jury to the plants, and application of suitable control measures 
should be regular features each year of the care of orchards, vine- 
yards, truck farms, and gardens. 

Pocket gophers . — Pocket gophers dig their runways extensively 
under ground, throwing up mounds of dirt at intervals. These 
animals must be guarded against at all seasons as they are active 
throughout the year. They attack the roots of practically all fruit 
and nut trees and also vines. In California, one hundred 3-year-old 
apricot trees were thus killed in a 40-acre orchard. Damage to citrus, 
apple, and date trees has proved serious wherever these pests occur. 
In one county in California 25,000 orange stocks were required dur- 
ing one season to repair trees girdled by pocket gophers. They may 
cut off practically the entire root system before passing on to another 
plant. Sometimes only a portion of the roots will be cut off^ which 
deprives the plant to this extent of its fruit-producing possibilities 
and opens wounds for the entrance of disease-producing organisms. 
Pocket gophers are also exceedingly fond of vegetables, such as 
sweet potatoes, carrots, and parsnips, and may destroy row after row 
of root and tuber products. The only hope of preventing losses 
jfrom their subterranean attacks is by the use of traps or poisons to 
destroy all pocket gophers found at work in orchards, nurseries, vine- 
yards, truck farms, or vegetable gardens and to see that none gain 
entrance from the outside. In irrigated areas, the burrows of pocket 
gophers cause breaks in canal banks and laterals. On an irrigated 
project in New Mexico, 95 per cent of the breaks in laterals were 
caused by pocket gophers. Tliey also divert water during distribu- 
tion so that some trees receive insufficient water and others are killed 
by an excess. 

Control meaev/res . — Pocket gophers are readily caught in special 
traps commonly found on the market, and a few of these set m the 
entrance of burrows serve to keep small areas free of the pests. For 
ridding large orchards, and long stretches of levees or irrigation 
ditch embankments of these pests, a more practical method is to 
poison them by use of baits of sweet potato, carrot, parsnip, clover, 
alfalfa, or oats placed in their underground runways. The vegetable 
baits should be cut in pieces about 1 inch long and one-half inch 
square. Tlte poison preparation recommended consists of powdered 
strychnine iwsloid and an equal quantity of baking soda, the two 
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ingrediente being thoroughly stirred to insure a uniform distribution 
of the poison. In using it, one-fourth ounce of the mixture is suffi- 
cient for treating 3 quarts of freshly cut bait. A pepper box can be 
employed in sifting the poison over the bait. Good results may often 
be obtained by using oats poisoned as for ground squirrels, a table- 
spoonful being placed in the pocket-gopher runway in the same 
manner as the vegetable baits. One ounce of powdered strychnine 
alkaloid dusted over 10 pounds of fresh green clover or alfalfa leaves 
is effective against some species, a quantity equal to 2 or 3 dozen 
leaves being used for each bait. 

The runways, which are usually 4 to 8 inches beneath the surface, 
can be located by means of a probe made of a strong handle an inch 
in diameter and 30 inches long. One end should be bluntly pointed. 
Into the other should be fitted a piece of i4“i^ch iron rod, protruding 
about 15 inches, and bluntly pointed. A foot rest aids in probing in 
hard soils. By forcing down the iron rod near gopher workings or a 
foot or two back of fresh mounds, the open tunnel can be felt as the 
point breaks into it. The blunt end of the instrument is then used 
carefully to enlarge the hole so that the bait mav be dropped into the 
main runway, not in the laterals, and the probe hole closed. A shovel 
or trowel mav be used to open the runway, but care must be exercised 
not to disturb it unduly or cover up the bait when closing the hole. 

One soon becomes expert in locating the runs and can treat 300 
to 500 pocket-gopher workings in a day. Baits need be placed at 
only two points in each separate system of 10 to 30 mounds, which 
is usually the home of a single pocket gopher. Some trapping may 
be r^uired to kill animals that refuse to eat the poison. 

Pine mice . — ^Pine mice which are small, reddish colored, short- 
tailed, burrowing forms, gnaw the bark from the roots and cut off 
smaller rootlets, thus reducing the bearing capacity and killing 
great numbers of trees. Thev kill young trees in nurseries, but their 
attacks are not limited to these, as great numbers of trees in full 
bearing, even those 40 years old, are killed by the attacks of these 
animals. (Fig. 288.) They are also fond of practically all tuber and 
root crops, such as potato^, sweet potatoes, beets, carrots, and tur- 
nips, while numerous bulbs are mso destroyed by them. They 
usually start their attack upon tree roots early in the fall, but 
under somewhat unusual conditions may do this even during the 
summer. Usually, the principal damage occurs after inclement 
weather and snowfall when tney find it more difficult to obtain 
their natural food of grass roots and the bulbs of various wild 
plants. 

Control mecLsures . — For these mice, mechanical protectors placed 
above ground are of no value, for only by destroying the mice can 
protection be obtained. Placing poisoned baits in orchards should 
be a regular part of their care, especially during times of drought 
and in the fall. Poisoned grain should be distributed in containers 
so constructed of wood, glass, tile, or metal as to protect the grain 
from storms and moisture, but permit mice to enter and feed readily. 
(Figs. 289 and 290.) 

For this purpose mix together, dry, one-eighth ounce each of 
powdered strychnine alkaloid and baking soda. Sift the strycl^ne- 
soda mixture over 1 quart of rolled oats, stirring constantly to insure 
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even distribution of the poison through the grain. Thoroughly warm 
the poisoned rolled oats in an oven and sprinkle over them 6 table- 
spoonfuls of a mixture of 3 parts of melted beef fat and 1 part of 
melted paraffin, mixing until the oats are evenly coated. When the 
grain is cool it is ready for use. 

For larger quantities use (in the proportion) 1 ounce of strych- 
nine, 1 ounce of* soda, 8 quarts of rolled oats, 11/4 pints of the beef- 
fat-paraffin mixture. Teaspoonful quantities of the poisoned rolled 
oats should be placed in the small containers or stations and dis- 
tributed near the base of the trees to be protected or over the infested 
areas. Teaspoonful quantities may also be scattered along runways 
and within the entrance of the burrows. The starch-strychnine paste 



Fig. 288 — Usual type of pine'inouse Injury to large truit trees. The soil has been 
removed before photographing in Older to show the otherwise hidden injury by 
this mouse 


described for ^ound squirrel control may also be used to advantage 
by applying tnis to 12 quarts of wheat or 20 quarts of whole oats 
or steamed crushed oats, mixing thoroughly, so that each Wnel is 
coated. 

An effective vegetable bait may be prepared by cutting sweet 
potatoes into ^-inch cubes and treating them with the same poison 
mixture and used at the same rate as described for the control of 
pocket gophers (p. 688). Use the bait while it is fresh by dropping 
one or two pieces into mouse tunnels through natural or artincial 
openings. It may also be scattered at the base of trees or in other 
places irequented by mice. 

Meadow irUoe . — Meadow mice of several kinds occur. They are 
fouiMl usually in surface runways and nests. Mechanical devices 
made of fine-mesh wire netting, wooden veneer, and other wrap- 
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pings and washes are often employed with good effect to protect 
trees. Elimination of cultural practices favorable to the increase 
of mice by affording them food and shelter and the regular use of 



Fig 280 — Simple wooden poison station for field mice, made of l-lnch material, the 
top 8 inches and the bottom 6 inches square, and the side strips inches high. 

An important feature of this station is the one>half inch depression or groove to 
hold the poisoned bait, shown (darker) in the fioor 

poisoned baits as described for pine mice are the most satisfactory 
methods of preventing damage by these rodent pests. 

RdbhUs . — The various kinds of rabbits are usually controlled by 
shooting, trapping, poisoning, and drives. The traps mainly em> 



Fxo. 290 — ^Poison stations made (A) of glass and {B) of tile. Others may be made by 
utilizing wide mouthed glass bottles, glass jars, or tin cans, although wooden stations 
seem to be entered more freely 

ployed for cottontails are the old-fashioned box traps, such as those 
set with a figure-4 trig^r, with cord^ attached to Imld up the box 
lid. A number of modifications of this trap have been made and a 
considerable number of other traps have been designed for this pur- 
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pose. Babbit-proof fences made of a netting of galvanized wire of 
1^-inch mesh and about 3 feet high are probably the most eifective 
means of excluding these animals from nurseries, orchards, truck 
farms, and vegetable gardens. 

Mechanical protectors placed about the trunks of the trees in or- 
chards often atford a considerable measure of protection, but snows 
may cover these, permitting the rabbits to feed on the trunks and 
limbs above. For cottontails, poultry netting of 1-inch mesh and 18 
inches wide is used. The wire is cut in about 1-foot lengths, rolled 
into cylindrical shape about the trunk of the tree and fastened by 
bending over projecting ends of the wire where they interlock. (Fig. 
291.) Veneer and other wooden protectors are found useful, as well 
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Fio. 291, — Wire screen of %-inch mesh for protection from mice and rabbits, showing 
also method of clearing shelter away from trees 


as heavy building paper, ^nny-sack, or other cloth wrappings used 
to make a sheath about the base of the tree of sufficient height to 
prevent rabbits from gnawing the bark. For jack rabbits and in 
regions of heavy snow fall, a^eight greater than 18 inches for the 
mechanical protector is required. 

Protective washes are often dangerous to young trees and many 
of them are not sufficiently permanent to afford protection for an 
entire winter, thus necessitating further applications. One of the 
most satisfactory mixtures consists of 1 part of creosote oil to 2 or 3 
parts of coal tar. This may be applied to the trunk of the tree by 
means of a >ibrush. It is iinurious to the soft bark of seedlings up 
to about ^ years of age and may also injure larger trees if allowed 
to extendi pstow the ground surface. Undiluted lime-sulphur solu- 
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tion is useful, but it is effective only a short time and must be re- 
newed several times during an average winter. Addition of a pound 
of j^lue to a gallon of the concentrated lime-sulphur adds somewhat 
to its durability. 

Control measures. — The following poison preparations have 
proved effective in destroyirm rabbits : 

Poisoned alfalfa leaves: Dissolve 1 ounce of strychnine sulphate 
in 2 gallons of hot water and sprinkle over 10 pounds of alfalfa hay 
leaves, mixing the leaves thoroughly until all moisture is absorl^d. 
The poisoned leaves should be distributed in small handfuls in lines 
a few feet apart across portions of fields where observations made 
at night show the rabbits to be feeding. Poisoned alfalfa should be 
distributed only in places from which stock is excluded. Such 
places should be baited with a small quantity of clean alfalfa hay a 
lew nights previous to poisoning in order to get the rabbits accus- 
tomed to feeding there. In localities where alfalfa is not raised, 
rye, wheat, barley, and emmer heads or sheaves of the grain may be 
substituted. (CAtmoir. — Great care must be exercised in using 
these materials as they are likely to be eaten by livestock.) 

Poisoned oats: Mix 1 tablespoonful of starch in one-half cupful 
of cold water and stir into 1 pint of boiling water to make a min, 
clear paste. Mix 1 ounce of powdered strychnine with 1 ounce 01 
powdered bicarbonate of soda (baking soda), and stir with the 
starch to a smooth, creamy mass. Stir in 1 teacupful of table salt. 
Apply to 12 (marts of good^ clean oats and mix thoroughly to (»at 
each kernel. Distribute as m directions for ude of poistmed alfalfa 
leaves, using a large tablespoonful at each place. Each quart should 
make 25 to 80 doses. A clear, cold night, when snow is on the 
ground and the natural food supply of me rabbits is scarce, is the 
best time to expose this poison. 

Poisoned salt : When rabbits are feeding chiefly on succulent green 
crops such as growing grain or alfalfa, there is considerable craving 
for salt and good results may be obtained by a mixture in proportion 
of 1 ounce of strychnine alkaloid to 16 ounces of fine salt. Tea- 
spoonful baits may be placed on clean, hard surface, in jar lids spiked 
to the ground, or in pieces of 2 by 4 joist in which l-inch auger noles 
have been borra for a short distance. Care should be exercised in the 
use of poisoned salt to prevent domestic animals from having access 
to it. Kabbits may also be poisoned by inserting crystals of strych- 
nine in pieces of apple or melon rind mid placing tihese baits at 
intervals along their runs or paths. 

Where fruit trees have suffered root or trunk injury as by rabbits 
or pine mice, bridge grafting or the use of nurse trees planted at 
the side of the injured tree and grafted into it by inarcmng above 
the injured area will usually enable the tree to recover (figs. 292 and 
298.) 

Ghrownd sguirrds. — ^The various species of ground squirrels may^be 
most readily controlled by the use of poisons and fumigants. For 

E oisoning, dissolve 1 helming tablespoonful of dry gloss starch in a 
ttle cold water and add tb^-fourths of a pint of hot water; boil 
and stir constantly until a thin, clear paste is formed. Mix together 
1 ounce each of powdered strychnine alkaloid and baking soda, sift 


**Biidte Biaftliig la fulljr desertbed in EYirmen’ Bulletin No. 1860. 
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into the hot starch paste and stir constantly to a smooth, creamy con- 
sistency. Add one-fourth pint of corn sirup, 1 teaspoonful of gly- 
cerine and one-tenth ounce of saccharine, stirring thoroughly. Pour 

this mixture over 10 to 20 quarts of 
oats, barley, oatmeal, or steamed rolled 
oats, and mix until the poison is evenly 
distributed through the gram. Other 
grains may be used instead of those 
suggested, here available and the 
animals show a preference for them. 


iiG, 292— An apple tree two or three 
years after It was bridge grafted as a 
means of saving it follo^ng rabbit 
girdling 

In poisoning Columbian ground 
squirrels and other species which 
hull the grain very skillfully in 
eating, 3 tablespoons of flour made 
into a creamy paste by adding a nuSr^ t5«S uSSI 

little cold water and stirring thor- 

OUghly may be used m place of the The view shows the grafting completed ex- 

starch paste. About 1 teaspoon- 
fill of this preparation should be 

put in a place, either on hard ground un^tll after the parts have grown together, 
near their burrows or along their 
runways. These poison prepara- 
tions are also effective against cotton rats and kangaroo rats in the 
South. 

Carbon Idisulphide may be used as a fumigant to destroy the 
animals in their burrows. About tablespoonfuls of this ma- 
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terial should be poured on a small piece of cotton waste, shoddy 
wool, or other cheap absorbent material and placed well down into 
the burrow. The mouth of the burrow should be immediately 
closed with a shovelful of earth or sod, thus asphyxiating the occu- 
pants of the burrow. Every burrow wshowing evidence of being 
used should be treated with an application. About 1 gallon wifi 
be required for 200 holes. Crude calcium cyanide, used in the form 
of dust or flakes, is effective in fumigating burrows of certain 
CTOund squirrels, such as the Columbian. An ounce of the dust may 
be blown into the burrow by the use of a portable blower, T^he 
same quantity of the flakes may be placed down in the mouth of the 
burrow by the use of a long handled spoon. With this method it is 
usually not necessary to close the holes. 

Woodchucks or ground hogs. — ^Woodchucks, or ground hogs, may 
be destroyed most readily in the Eastern States by fumigating their 
burrows with carbon disulphide or crude calcium cyanide. About 
IV 2 ounces (3 tablespoonfuls) of carbon disulphide should be poured 
on a piece of cotton or other absorbent material and placed as far 
down into the burrow as possible, after which the entrance should 
be tightly closed with sod or damp earth. In using calcium cyanide 
flakes, place 1 tablespoonful well down into the mouth of the bur- 
row, after which it may be closed or left open. Either procedure is 
very effective, but an occasional animal may escape the first fumi- 
gation and, if the holes are closed when treated, those reopened will 
indicate the ones that should be retreated. 

In many sections of the West fumigation is not practicable owing 
to the character of the places in which woodchucks live. Under 
these circumstances the animals may be controlled most readily by 
the use of poison prepared and distributed in the following ways: 

Poisoned grain: Mix 1 tablespoonful of gloss starch in one-half 
teacupful of cold water and stir into one-half pint of boiling water 
to make a thin, clear paste. Mix together 1 ounce each of powdered 
strychnine alkaloid and baking soda and stir with the starch into 
a creamy mass, beating until the mixture is free of lumps.^ Add 
one- fourth pint of heavy corn sirup, 1 tablespoonful of glycerin, and 
1 teaspooniul of saccharine dissolved in a little warm water. Beat 
the starch mass again and then pour it oyer 12 quarts of oats in a 
tub or tight box, mixing thoroughly or until there are no dry kernels. 
Four tablespoonfuls 01 salt added to the boiling water before mak- 
ing the starch will increase the effectiveness of the poison during 
the crop-growing season. Only good, heavy, reclean^ oats should 
be used for this bait. In distributing the poisoned grain, place a 
handful in a place, on a clean, hard^ surface close to the den or bur- 
row. These marmots pay no attention to scattered grain. 

Poisoned green alfalfa : A very satisfactory bait can be made by 
the use of green alfalfa. Mix dry, 1 ounce powdered strychnine 
alkaloid with one-eighth ounce of powdered saccharine and place in 
a pepper box, properly labeled. I>ust this mixture over aix)ut 20 
poun^ of freshly cut alfalfa tops which have first been moistened 
with a solution made of 2 parts corn sirup and 1 part water. Place 
the baits (a handful to a place) near burrows, trails, and lookout 
points. 
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Poisoned salt: Mix 1 ounce of strychnine alkaloid with 12 ounces 
of table salt. Place salt on clean, hard surfaces, a teaspoonful to 
a bait, or in jar lids spiked to the ground. The bait is best exposed 
in fields where ground hogs are feeding. 

Caution : Cai*e must be taken to place all of these baits out of the 
reach of livestock. 

PoTcupineH . — Porcupines may be most readily controlled by shoot- 
ing individual animals that are found doing damage. Thw may 
also be trapped readily by using steel traps baited with bits of meat, 
fruit, vegetables, or other material of wnich they are known to be 
fond. 

Mountain beaver^ are also controlled readily by trapping and 
poisoning. No. 1 steel traps should be baited with apple and be 
set well down the hole or burrow. In poisoning, sliced apples or 
apple peelings dusted lightly with powdered strychnine alkaloid 
are placed at the entrance of holes or along runways. 

House rats and mice, — ^Means for the control of house rats and 
mice consist of the use of traps, poisons, fumigants, deterrents, and 
rat-proof construction and repair of buildings so as to exclude them. 
Many effective traps are on tne market, but those commonly known 
as ‘‘ snap ” or “ guillotine ” traps have proved most generally adapted 
for use against rats and mice. Traps should be baited with attme- 
tive food, such as bread, fried bacon, raw or cooked meats, fish, nut 
meats, cheese, apples, or carrots. Sprinkling rolled oats over and 
about the trap aads to its effectiveness. Traps should be set along 
runways and at points where the animals seek concealment and in 
such a way that they are likely to run over the trigger of the trap 
even when not attracted by the bait. Many artifices in concealing 
traps may be adopted, and intelligence and persistency are required 
to outwit these animals. Be sure to use sufficient traps. 

WTiere it is practicable to employ poisons, the use of barium car- 
bonate in the following way is recommended. Select a bait from 
each of the following three classes and mix powdered barium car- 
bonate with it in the proportion of one part (by weight) of poison 
to four parts of bait (adding water when necessary to make baits 
moist) : (1) Meat, such as hamburg steak, sausage, canned salmon, 
sardines, etc.; (2) fruits or vegetables, apple, tomato, melon, etc.; 
(3) cereals, bread, rolled oats, etc. 

Wrap teaspoonful quantities of the three kinds of poisoned baits 
separately in small paper bags or in small squares of newspaper and 
put one of each kind in places where rats are apt to feed. Kemove 
and destroy uneaten baits each morning and put out fresh ones in 
the evening. Continue this until all rats are gone. Other foods 
should be removed or made inaccessible to rats before poisoned baits 
are distributed. 

Where rats occur in burrows, as around garbage dumps and similar 

f daces where fumigation is practicable, they may be destroyed in 
arge numbers by the use of carbon disulphide or calcium cyanide 
applied as in the case of woodchuck burrows, or the calcium cyanide 
dust may be forced into their burrows by means of a dust blower, 

A ready means of destroying rats in burrows is to direct the ex- 
haust gas^ from an automobile or other gas engine into the burrows 
by means of a hose. The opening should be filled in around the hose 
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with moist earth and the engine operated at moderate speed for 10 
minutes or more. In houses or other places where the odor will not 
prove objectionable the use of flake naphthalene scattered about lib- 
erally has a tendency to prevent infestation with rats and mice. 

Among the most important measures in obtaining relief from these 
animals is the employment of means to exclude them from buildings 
and from food or other supplies likely to be damaged by them. 
Fine-meshed wire netting may often be employed to encase storage 
places. By means of tight-fitting doors and the use of cement, 
metal strips, and wire netting at points where these animals may 
gnaw through or otherwise gain access to a building, their entrance 
can be prevented at very moderate cost.*® 

Predatory Animals 

A certain amount of interest attaches to the various species of 
predatory animals in connection with fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion. Species such as coyotes and foxes frequently do excessive 
damage by feeding upon grapes, muskmelons, and other succulent 
products. Skunks, though usually beneficial, at times feed upon 
iruits, especially berries. 

It has been very generally believed that considerable reliance could 
be placed upon "predacious species such as coyotes and foxes to 
prevent damage by injurious rodents. It is well-known that they 
feed to a considerable extent upon mice, ground squirrels, and rab- 
bits, thus exerting a repressive influence. It is a mistake, however, 
to place reliance upon these animals as a means of protection against 
rodents. If they are feeding chiefly upon rodents, this very fact 
implies the occurrence of rodents in dangerously destructive numbers, 
which makes it necessary to resort to positive measures such as the 
use of poisons or traps in order to prevent them from doing excessive 
damage while the predacious animals are feeding upon a relatively 
small proportion oi those present. 

Where predatory animals are found to be doing damage, they may 
be most readily disposed of by the use of traps and poison. Steel 
traps of suitable size and design are usually preferred. For small 
animals such as skunks, No. 1 or No. 2 traps are satisfactory, while 
No. 3 traps should be used for animals the size of the fox or coyote. 
Traps are usually fastened securely by a chain to a wooden or iron 
stake driven into the ground or the chain is equipped with drag 
hooks. They are usually set along trails, runways, or other places 
known to be frequented by the animals sought. 

Traps should be concealed with a light coat of dirt, care being 
taken to cover and support the pan so that its action will not he 
interfered with and to see that there is nothing to prevent prompt 
action of the spring and jaws of the trap. After completing the 
set, the ground should be brushed very lightly so that the place 
will have a natural, imdisturbed appearance. Care must be exer- 
cised not to leave anything about that will arouse the suspicion 
of the animals and cause them to avoid the.place. 

Baits consisting of small animals or other attractive foods are 
often employed, but scent baits are usually more effective. A scent 

* See Farmers' BoUetiii No. 1802, ** How to Get Bid of Eats." 
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bait that is attractive to many animals is made of fish, the oily 
varieties such as sturgeon, eel, trout, sucker, and carp being pre- 
ferred. The flesh should be ground in a sausage mill, placed in a 
strong tin or iron can, and left in a warm place to decompose thor- 
oughly. The can must be provided with a small vent to allow 
escape of gas, otherwise there is danger of explosion. The vent 
must be screened with a fold of cloth to prevent flies from deposit- 
ing eggs. This scent may be used within three days after being 
prepared, but is better after standing about 80 days. Addition of 
new material from time to time .serves to improve the mixture. 

For poisoning predatory animals, stiychnine is generally prefer- 
red. It may be used in capsules, in the form of tablets, or in the 
granular or paste forms prepared by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. About 1^ grains of strychnine are used for animals the 
size of a coyote, the quantity being correspondingly smaller for 
smaller animals. Pork fat, beef suet, and fat from horses and 
sheep make attractive baits. Lean and dried meats may also be 
used. These may be ground and molded into pellets or cut into 
chunks small enough to be swallowed without chewing. The poison 
should be placed in the bait, either by making a pit in the side or 
by splitting open sandwich fashion. After putting the poison in 
place, the opening should be closed securely with scrapings of fat. 
The baits should be carefully distributed about “ feeding stations,” 
consisting of small carcasses or places known to be frequented by 
the animals sought. Special trails may be made by dragging a 
piece of carcass, fresh meat, or similar substance along the ground, 
the bait being dropped along the trail as made. Utmost care must 
be exercised in distributing these poisoned baits to avoid killing 
dogs or other domesticated animals or the unintentional destruction 
of valuable fur bearers. Baits not taken by the animals should be 
gathered up and destroyed. 

Other Animals 

Moles, which are small, soft-furred animals with long slender 
snout and front feet conspicuously flattened as digging tools, fre- 
quently invade gardens, truck farms, and lawns, doing extensive 
damage by lifting up the soil as they excavate their runways and 
burrow about in search of food. Their food consists principally of 
earthworms and insects but they may also eat softened and sprout- 
ing seeds, such as peas and corn. Gnawing vegetables, roots, and 
bulbs by mice or other rodents is often wrongly attributed to moles. 
Trapping moles with traps specially designed for this purpose is 
the most reliable way known to prevent ^mage by them. 

Land crabs and crawfish do extensive damage by cutting off 
young plants, especially tomatoes. Fumigation of their burrows 
with carbon disulphide is the most practical way to destroy them. 
Ten drops of carbon disulphide should be placed well down the 
opening, which is then clos^ by a {harp pressure with the heel or 
use of a small piece of sod where the soil is hard. A small-mouthed 
can or bottle may be used to carry the liquid, which is applied with 
a medicine dropper, a glass syringe, or a long-nozzled oil can. 
Wherd^ the oil can is usea the nozzle should be flattened so that the 
liquid will drop slowly. When carefully applied, a gallon of car- 
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bon disulphide will treat about 6,000 holes. As carbon disulphide is 
highly inflammable and explosive, due care should be exercised in 
using it to keep fire away. 

The gopher turtl^ Florida gopher, or salamander occurs over a 
wide range in the Southern States, but is most common on sandy 
ridges in central Florida, and often does considerable damage to 
crops such as beans, peanuts, and sweet potatoes. Pit traps have 
been employed in efforts to destroy them, but this method is slow 
and laborious. Recent investigations indicate that these animals 
also may be destroyed in their burrows by introducing from 2 to 3 
ounces of carbon disulphide well down the burrow, which is then 
tightly plugged about 18 inches below the surface. 

Certain reptiles and amphibians deserve notice as enemies of 
garden and fruit insects. These animals are not directly injurious 
to orchards and gardens, and in most cases all will be found to have 
a useful relation to the fruits and vegetables. Some of the snakes are 
the most relentless foes of those meadow and other mice which are 
serious enemies of trees. Other snakes, lizards, frogs, and toads 
include considerable proportions of insects in their diet and daily 
prove themselves friends of man. The common toad, especially, is 
a voracious feeder on garden insects, and has a splendid jecord 
against such pests as the potato beetle, cucumber beetle, flea beetle, 
squash bug, and others. Toads are so appreciated that they are 
sometimes introduced and confined in gardens to obtain the advan- 
tage of their destruction of insect pests. 





L. C, CoBUETT, J. a. Caldwell, William Stuaht, and W. K. Beattie, Bureau of 
Plant Indmtry, and L. B ITlohb, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

T he manufacture of horticultural food products in the 
United States has two fairly distinct phases: (1) As a basic 
industry occupying the entire time of those engaged in it and em- 
ploying selected raw materials grown specifically for the purpose, 
and (2), as a secondary industry engaged in by growers and others, 
individually or in groups, as a means of conserving surplus products 
grown for the general market. 

Canning and other phases of horticultral manufacture as a basic 
industry had its beginning during the early seventies, but its great- 
est growth has occurred during the last 20 years (fig. 294.) The 
manufacture of horticultural food products has become highly spe- 
cialized and is located primarily in areas that are adapted to the pro- 
duction of the materials used in the various manufacturing processes. 
Horticultural manufactures as a basic industry has in a measure 
grown out of market production as it first utilized surplus products 
grown for the market, later developing into basic production primar- 
uy for manufacturing purposes. The development of horticultural 
manufacturing as a secondary industry has covered a larger area 
and may be found in any district in which fruits and vegetables are 
extensively grown, and it develops as soon as production has out- 
grown the absorbing capacity of the accessible markets. Increased 
attention to standards of appearance and quality of the raw product 
then begin to leave upon the hands of producers a portion of the 
crop which has undiminished food value but which does not meet 
market standards in size or appearance, together with varying quan- 
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titles of standard grades. The margin of profit realized from the 
marketable portion at the same time becomes narrower. In conse- 
quence, various means of obtaining some financial return from the 
unsalable portion of the crop begin to engage the attention of tlie 
growers. Small manufacturiifg establishments are built and oper- 
ated by individuals or small groups of growers as an incidental part 
of their business, primarily to ootain a cash return from the un- 
marketable portion of their own crops. Much disappointment and 
financial loss usually attend the initial ventures of growers into this 
field, since the material available for use consists of a large number 
of varieties of widely varying character, so that the making of uni- 
form, standardized products is an impossibility. 

As experience accumulates the materials grown in the territory 
are subjected to a rigid selective process, and manufacturing effort 
is centralized upon such varieties as have been found especially 
adapted to the making of commercially acceptable products. These 
varieties may, and indeed generally do, differ markedly from those 
which are favorites with the public as fresh products. “ Canning 
nuality ” or drying quality ” is a very different thing from table or 
dessert quality; the material must be one which will pass through 
the manufacturing processes with the retention of satisfactory phy- 
sical appearance and flavor, and many of our choicest table and des- 
sert varieties are unable to endure this test. 

For this reason the development of the manufacture of fruit and 
vegetable products to a position of importance in any territory re- 
sults in a sharp differentiation between the OTOwing of materials 
for manufacturing purposes and the growing of fruits and vegetables 
for market. This is especially true for the canning industry, in 
which the selective process just mentioned has been longest in opera- 
tion. From the multiplicity of varieties of a given fruit or vegetable 
grown in his district, the canner selects a small number, sometimes a 
single one, possessing the combination of characters which he regards 
as most desirable in the finished product, employing these selected 
varieties to the exclusion of others. In the case of vegetables, many 
canneries grow their stocks of seed from selected strains with as mucn 
care to prevent contamination as is exercised by the best seedsmen. 
These selected seeds are supplied under contract to growers who de- 
liver the crop to the cannery. 

In fruits an equally rigid selection of varieties is made, with the 
result that in a region in which canning becomes an important in- 
dustry, the newer plantings of tree or bush fruits are made with 
reference to the reciuirements of the canners. As a consequence of 
the employment of selected varieties, the growing of crops for can- 
ning is so far divorced from the growing of fruits and vegetables 
for market that only in exceptional cases can the grower choose be- 
tween placing his crop on the market for fresh products and deliver- 
ing it to the cannery. For the same reason, the establishment of a 
cannery in a district can offer little immediate relief for the problem 
presented by a surplus of miscellaneous perishable crops. The can- 
nery encounters very strong competition in a field in which standards 
of appearance and quality are constantly being elevated, and it would 
be business suicide to pack materials ^s they came to hand without 
reference to maintaining uniformity in the product. 

91044®— 20 30 
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Horticultural Manufactures as a Basic Industry 

Horticultural manufactures as a basic industry includes drying, 
canning, preserving, pickling, the making of fruit juices, vinegar, 
and the manufacture of potato starch# 

Drying as a basic industry has been most highly developed in 
California where the possibility for employing the sun’s heat gives a 
unique advantage in developing this industry. With conditions per- 
mitting the profitable large-scale production of a wide variety of 
fruits, some of which are not grown elsewhere in the continental 
United States, the distance from great consuming centers has 
necessitated considerable specialization upon varieties suited to dry- 
ing or other methods of preservation. California has a monopoly 
upon the production of raisins, dried apricots, peaches, and pears; 
it also furnishes much the larger portion of the dried prune crop, 
smaller quantities originating in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
Table 1 shows the development of the dried fruit industry from 
1899 to 1921. By reason of the simple and relatively inexpensive 
equipment required, sun-drying of these crops is practically wholly 
carried on by the growers. In the last three or four years heavy 
losses of raisins and prunes, owing to unfavorable weather during 
the drying season, have led to much interest in methods of dehydra- 
tion by means of artificial heat and to a rather rapid increase in 
the number of dehydrating plants, but they are as yet mainly con- 
fined to the larger ranches and to commercial concerns which pur- 
chase fruit from growers or do custom drying at a fixed rate per 
ton. 


Tahld 1 . — Distribution and extent of the drying industry by 10-year interwOe^ 
1899-1919, with figures for 1921 



1890 

1909 

1910 

1921 

Apples: 

Pounds 

1,402,000 

3,087,220 

1,424,140 

101,000 

26,100 

90.000 
4,418,453 

116,000 

6,600 

53,750 

21,542,807 

200,500 

37,250 

570,400 

13.000 

53.000 

Pounds 

1,571,045 

6,860^170 

201,200 

Pounds 

6,720,070 

15,477,030 

274,354 

Pounds 


15,075,644 

Tllinnla _ _ 












1,082,611 















33,652,115 

13,524,010 

3,060,926 

Qhfo 



i, 677, 441 

1,37^244 


206,750 

- 



VinriniA 


1,274,125 

4,044,000 

203,000 

3,520,461 


WfiAliiiuftAn_ ----- 


1,9^742 




All Other States 


5,553 


Total 

33,213,200 

44,568,244 

46,623,500 

21,448,566 

Apricots: 

5,310,217 

155,000 

29,205,560 

23,044,6i2 

21,812,006 




All other 


248, 016 


Total 

5,405,217 

20,205,560 

24,102,628 

21,812,006 

PlmiMi** 



24,102,320 

360,100 

286,000 

665,334 

118,017,876 

14,000,507 

5,445,017 

126,000 

114,324,446 

10,960,966 

107,138,191 

14,<n«,17V 


Woffi?sS5S'’r’r*iiii 

2,'i2i,685 

8,264,378 

y^al — — — 

25.413,763 

138,496,400 

136,377,066 

124,441,676 
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Tabli: 1. — Diatnbviion and extent of the drying industry by 10-year intervals j 
1899-1919^ with figures for 1921 — Continued 



1809 

1900 

1919 

1921 

1 

Poaches 

California 

Ilhnois 

\11 other Stat<*s 

* Pounds 
5,502,390 
160,000 

Pounds 

46,827,391 

16,000 

Pounds 

73,268,010 

111,183 

Pounds 

35, 406, 706 

Total 

5,662,390 

46,843, 391 

73,379,191 

35 406,70f> 

Raising California 

10,734,221 

111,774,767 

293,300 581 | 

1 275,282 354 

Dried vegetables 


1 10,345,821 

3, 706,240 


Dried fruits . — Drying as a basic industry, in the sense that the 
material employed is grown specifically for the purpose, is practically 
confined to the five crops — apricots, raisins, piunes, peaches, and 
pears (figs. 295 and 296). The material employed in the manu- 



FfO. 295. — Gathering prunes for drying. The prunes are hauled and spread on 
trnys to dry in the sun or are handled in an evaporator 


facture of other dried or evaporated materials is for the most part 
composed of the lower ^ades, and the business is on a strictly by- 
product basis as the volume and the quality of the raw material 
employed varies from year to year with the size of the crop and the 
ran^ of pric^ to be realized m the fresh-fruit market. 

l^e statistics upon the production of evaporated apples show a 
general reduction or discontinuance of production in the Eastern 
and Southern States, with the exception of New York and Arkansas, 
and an accompanying increase in California and the Pacific North- 
west. Lessened demands from foreign markets since 1919 have 
resulted in very considerable reduction of commercial production 
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of evaporated apples during the last five years in all the producing 
States. The same condition has operated to prevent increases or to 
bring about actual decreases in production of other dried fruits, 
Avith the single exception of raisins. The i-aj)id increase in produc- 
tion and value of the raisin crop is noteworthy (Table 1 and 2) ; 
in 1919 the value of raisins alone Vonsiderably exceeded the total 
value of all dried fruits in 1914, and in 1919 it had a value of 66.8 
per cent of the total. 



FIG. 296. — prunp evaporator in which the tniit Is drlod by means of heated air 


Table 2,--Value of prindml dried tyroductn by fitw-year intervals, IsOi) to JOW, 

with figures for 19^1 


Apples... 
Apricots. 
Peaches.. 
Prunes... 
Raisins... 
All others. 


1899 

1904 

1900 

1914 

1910 

1921 

$1,906,642 
455,394 
312,485 
970,027 
1,062 268 
49,270 

$1,758,610 
1, 410,836 
1,702,206 
3,290,628 
6,340,381 

1, 144, 122 

$3,098,095 
2,277,177 
2^423,088 
5,130,412 
6, 012; 533 
2,073,695 

$2,889,406 
3, 615, 867 
2,915,505 
0,004,348 
13,938,645 
2,408,061 

$6,772, 100 
6,034,607 
12; 109, 624 
18,253,601 
35,544,262 
6,686,911 

$2, 790,801 
3.385,044 
4, 16^ 932 
10,097,515 
47, 561, 535 
3, 162, 891 


Dried vegetables.— The drying of vegetables had been carried on 
in a small way for many years, but figures upon production were 
not gathered by the Bureau of the Census until 1919. In that year 
10,346,821 pounds of dried vegetables having a value of $2,642,665 
were reported. In 1921 the production was only 3,766,240 pounds 
with a value of $463,149. The drying of vegetables was promotecf 
as « war measure but was largely discontinued following the year 

Canning Fruits and Vegetables 

The period 1899 to 1919 was one of rapid and uninten upted growth 
in the canning industry, particularly the canning of fruits and vege- 
■ tables as shown in table 3. Expansion went on very rapidly du^g 
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the World War, maximum production being attained in 1919, the 
year of the last decennial census. A period of industrial depression 
followed, its climax coinciding with the unfavorable crop conditions 
and partial failure of the fruit crop in 1921, in which year the last 
available census of manufactures was taken. Neither year is typical, 
one showing production considerably above, the other materially 
below the average. (Table 4.) 

Table 3. — Value of principal canned products hy five-year intervals^ 1899 to 

1919, with fiyures for 1921 


Asparagus 

B(»aDS 

('orn 

Peas 

Sweet potatoes 

f^ach 

Tomatoes 

Apples 

AjincotS- 

C hemes 

Peaches.- 

Pears 

Bernes 


lHtf9 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1919 

1921 



$1, 975, 775 
7.931,737 
10. 332, 130 
10, 247, 363 
531, 651 
294, 414 
18, 747,941 

1, 898, 720 
1,825,311 
1,019, 013 
3,753,698 
1. 833, 214 
1, 7.54,927 

$2,790,817 
l^ 565, 021 
13,923,067 
15, 089, 047 
736, 750 
736,686 
25,532,217 
2,392,289 
3,060,626 
1,628,975 
9, 585, 773 
3,863,700 
3,102,245 

$6, 571, 629 
39,408,603 
35, 532, 007 
25, 073, 220 
2, 477, 719 

2, .138, 497 
38,067,999 
9, 081, 598 
25, 167, 767 
8,461,029 
46, 516, 225 
14,202.963 
16, 449, 126 

$5, 137, 372 
30,711,958 
19, 549, 766 
22, 953, 181 
1, 807, 735 
2,086,839 
12,508,654 
7, 747,923 
4. 314, 132 
4,481,083 
' 23, 865, 076 
7, 538, 673 
6,783,116 

$2,026,123 
8, 191, 383 
i, 406, 673 
124, 245 

$4, 133, 810 
15,952,386 
7, 928, 791 
284,385 

13,666,560 

1, 126, 119 

1, 583, 252 
307,788 
4, 283, 165 
2, 188, 201 
1,092,975 

14,020,846 
738,013 
1,641,919 
825,522 
3. 902; 441 
2,192,910 
1, 058, 659 


The development of the industry during the last quarter century 
has been accompanied by a great expansion in the number of prod- 
ucts packed and by considerable shifting of the centers of greatest 
production. The rapid development of the fruit-growing districts 
of the Pacific coast has transferred the center of production of 
canned fruits from Jbhe Atlantic seaboard to that* territory. At the 
same time considerable changes have occurred in the relative rank of 
the States producing the more important vegetable-canning crops. 
Tomatoes, corn, and peas have always been the most important of 
the canning vegetables, whereas peaches, apples, and pears have held 
first rank among fruits. 

In 1899 the outstanding characteristics of the industry were the 
small size and wide distribution of the plants canning these staples. 
The census of that year reports production in pounds instead of cases. 
If only those States reporting at least 100,000 pounds of a given 
product are considered as commercial producers, 32 States were can- 
ning tomatoes, 21 corn, 18 peas, 18 beans, 13 pumpkin, 24 apples, 14 
peaches, and 11 pears. In a word, most canning plants were small 
and were engaged in putting up small quantities of practically all 
materials produced in near-by territory. The differentiation of the 
production of varieties or strains specifically for canning purposes 
from general fruit and vegetable growing was under way, bfit there 
were few areas in which intensive production of canning crops had 
begun. 

In 1899 Maryland led in the packing of tomatoes, beans, sweet 
potatoes, and berries ; Illinois and Iowa led in the caiming or sweet 
corn; New York in the canning of apples, and California in the 
paclang of peaches and cherries. At tnis time bean packing was 
chiefly centered in Maryland and New York, with Illinois, Ohio, and 
Indiana the only other important bean-packing States. It will be 
clear from the foregoing that the canning industry at the beginpipg 
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of the present century was mainly located along the Atlantic sea- 
board with Maryland and New York the most important States and 
extending inland to include Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois as producing territory of secondary importance. 


Table 4. — Packs of the more important canned fruits and vegetables in 1909 y 

1919, and 1921 ‘ 

ASPARAGUS 


State 

1009 

1919 

1021 

State 

1909 

1910 

1921 

California 

IlUnols 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Casts 

197,692 

1,630 

2,476 

4,421 

Cases 

094,669 

Cases 

733,428 

New York 

All other States 

Total 

Cases 

17,666 

4,876 

Casts 

4, 109 
7,826 

('ases 

6,425 

228,659 

1,006,604 

739,853 





STRING BEANS 


36,135 

46,031 

31,948 

173,490 

100,309 

11,088 

10,821 

89,241 

395,649 

88,445 


Oregon 

12,383 

61,298 

27,902 
86,900 
17,079 
51,028 
14,286 
26, 976 
305,142 
54,991 




Pennsylvania 




Tenneksw 


T^niftienA. 


Utah 

10,600 

6,660 

5,204 

54,676 

43,271 


MeinA 

18,812 

142,877 

51,787 

68,700 

9,567 

452,634 

32,941 


Virginia 


Maryand 


Washington 

Wisconsin 





All other States 

Total 


North Carolina 

New York 

4,630 

722,636 

20,314 




1,025,324 

2,199,825 


Ohio 





LIMA BEANS 



8,032 

19,795 

7,299 

8,808 

20,980 

136,064 



New York 

21,406 
12,306 
7,698 
7, 145 

24.066 1. 

Tn/Uftnft. .. 



Ohio 



36,648 
91,778 
43,690 
169, 168 

i 


Virginia 


Maryland 

Michigan 

New Jersey. 


All other States 

Total 

81,613 . 

249,533 

468,569 . 


CORN 


Delaware 

niinols 

Indiana _ 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

94,697 

1,619,807 

520,401 

987,038 

792,186 

772,828 

47,680 

193,807 

18,111 

169,910 

198,728 

2,291,948 

606,515 

2,888,706 

1,548,120 

2,342,359 

139,520 

516,347 

1,767,517 

698,043 

1, 106,963 
745,569 

1, 145,620 
125,435 
622,778 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^oEL 

771,475 
893, a54 
44, 722 
163,446 
6,204 

901,368 

1,400,793 

387,664 

146,372 

070 

1,779 

745,296 

63,854 

530,607 

054,270 

232,201 

163,300 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

‘M’loflAfirl 

Wiscon^n 

All other States 

Total 

306,999 

49,811 

^530 

130,257 

A^IOPVMA A « 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. . . 

177,915 

42,671 

139,454 

46^226 

7,451,265 

14,402,725 

0,010,660 


PEAS 


OaUtofiiJa 

Cdloradou 

Delaware 

123,349 
160^505 
190,264 
171,212 
521,764 
15,879 
881,894 
412>734 
2A867 
11% 949 

213,857 

85,714 

222,832 

446,908 

387,387 

95,789 

176,848 

373,229 

341,876 

153,844 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Utah. 

1,438,059 

205,089 

48,202 

61,156 

15,466 

1,900,558 

30,259 

919,612 

337,887 

71,161 

409,834 

1, 178,117 
238,561 
67,605 
392,312 



TtwHana 

Virginia. 

Iowa 


%6^630 
5% 925 

4,002,529 

88,713 

Ma^laii^ 

IbfiAmMkn 

628,527 

406,960 

68,513 

67,960 

661,100 

282,810 

61,609 

17,581 

All other States 

Total 

Minnssota 

New/eieey 

5,901,703 

9,325,727 

8,222,181 


I An iiiliiw ate give&in ttaadaM 
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Table 4. — Packs of the more importa/nt canned fruits and vegetables in 1909, 

1919, and 1921 — Continued 

PUMPKIN 


State 

1909 

1919 

1921 

State 

1909 

1919 

1921 


Cates 

Cases 

Cases 


Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

California 

10,941 

38,493 


Missouri 

6,044 



Colorado 

8,814 


New Jersey 

12,835 



Delaware 

3, 247 



New York 

108,127 

30,412 


Illinois 

Indiana 

73, 773 
119,965 

42,093 

116,310 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

40,024 

5,076 

49,547 


Iowa 

Kfttit.iiftky 

7,087 

9,950 

64,501 


All other States 

24,027 

36,673 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

10, 151 
6,043 

5,282 


Total 

440,303 

383, 211 



SWEET POTATOES 


Alabama 

5,702 



New Jersey 

22,833 

6,115 


Arkansas 


15,649 


Texas_. 


141371 

16,948 

California 


52,077 

94,957 

24,014 

48,948 

Tennessee 

8,147 

14,487 

9,504 

Delaware 

20,633 

74,954 

Virginia- 

95,067 

25,302 

155,038 

189,732 

Georgia 

Tbilisi AfiA 

21,167 

11,667 

25,603 

26,915 

All other States 

34,836 

86,785 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

136*, 768 
168,042 

I67I274 
45, 747 

106,648 

Total 

347,286 

745,861 

622,827 


SPINACH 



4,504 

13,767 

13,010 

15,715 

149,255 

676.388 


7,289 

19»821 


581,030 


TOMATOES 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

UUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missow 

North Carolina 

New Jersey 


27,980 140, aM 

530,837 3,627,473 

142,008 292,140 

24,700 20,066 

1,262,635 285,127 

100,401 67,668 

916,755 917,235 

111,692 83,434 

139,678 31,623 

5,757,811 3,055,510 

990,075 120,781 

260,246 459,520 

7,574 8,063 

977,010 79,418 


50,533 
500,204 
59,757 
11,564 
155,275 
23,029 
400^754 
61,140 
81,525 
1,681,303 
34,445 
124, 182 



APPLES 
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Table 4 . — Packs of the more important canned fruits and vegetables in 1909 ^ 

1919, and Continued 


BLACKBERRIES 


State 

1900 

1919 

1921 1 

1 

State 

1909 

1919 

1921 


Cases 

Casfs 

Cases 


Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

California 

78,024 

118,832 


Oregon 


230,205 


Idaho 

16,087 


Texas 


52, 490 


Maryland 

29,883 

48, r.89 
81,022 


Tennessee 


26,449 


Michigan 

6,312 


Virginia 

6, 524 

ii 

"1 


North Carolina 

14,464 

32, 645 


Washington 

24, 052 


New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio- 

18,629 

8,424 

15,963 

9,309 

7,958 


All other State'^ 

Total 

24, 226 

210,538 

11,927 

910, 657 

— 






_ ' 








(IlEURIKS 





224,084 

618, 210 

226, 190 

Utah .. 


33, 079 

7,699 

Colorado 

Maryland 

81470 

10,092 

5i;929 
6, 757 

36; 859 

Virginia 

Washington 

I 

1,812 
146, 782 
129, 276 

50,945 
1.56, 997 

Michigan 

20,672 

184, 472 

81,693 

All other States. .. 

”’13,918' 

New York 

Ohio 

90,445 

30,636 
10, 676 

20,301 

Total 

390, 351 

1, 362, 832 

779,602 

Oregon. 

M,776 

149, 203 

‘“'l9M18 









PEA( 

MiKS 




Arkansas 

7,980 

46,402 
6, 869, 152 
68,411 


Ohio 

.5,199 



California 1 

Delaware.. 

1,149,590 

.5,3:12,153 

Oregon I 

Tennessee 

7, 21^5 

22,303 


Georgia 

71,931 

144,609 


Utah 


16,633 

7,630 

Maryland 

80,489 

239, 790 


Virginia 



12, 121 


Michigan 

74,595 

170, 768 

“'24, ‘218 

Washington 


art, 352 


North Carolina 

New Jersey 

7,370 

20,700 


All other States 

21,097 

21,571 

41,2.59 

New York 

41, 727 

48,053 

11,963 

Total 

1,467, 213 

7, 706, 8.55 

.5,417, 213 


PEARS 


California 

433,796 

1,049,922 

780, 791 

Oregon 

14, .598 

164, 733 

14.5,245 

Delaware 

96, 275 

Virginia 


12, 077 

Maryland 

67,4^ 

185, 610 

6,766 

Washington 

11,549 

179, 878 

1.59,412 

Michigan 

Xr^w JAroAy 

8,066 
43 7.50 

38, 774 
10.5,090 

15,805 

All other States 

6,910 

18,064 

4,017 

New York 

51,686 

171, 187 

53,168 

Total 

1 

637, 782 

2,021,610 

1,165,204 


PLUMS 
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Table 4 . — Pacha of the fnorc important canned fruits and veffeta^lea in 1909, 

1919, and 1921 — C'outiDued 

STRAWBERRIEfl 

state 


California.. 
Louisiana.. 
Maryland.. 
Miohiean . . 
New Jersey, 
New York. 


The passage of 25 years has produced extensive changes in the 
relationships of the States not only as a whole but also with reference 
to individual crops. Illinois and Iowa have for years contested 
for leadership in the packing of corn. Iowa having led five years, 
during the period 1916 to 1925, Illinois three years, with Maryland 
in third place. During this r^riod, Ohio held fourth place of im- 
portance, with Maine and Inaiana about ecjual in production. Wis- 
consin has taken first place in the canning of peas, packing substan- 
tially half of the total output. New York and Maryland having 
dropped to second and third places respectively. 

Tomato packing in the various States is subject to such wide 
fluctuations that assignment of States to definite rank is difficult, 
even when averajje production for a term of years is considered. 
Maryland is still in first place, with California second, while Dela- 
ware and Indiana have alternated in third place for some years, but 
the annual production of Indiana has considerably exceeded that of 
Delaware since 1918. Missouri, Utah, Virginia, Tennessee, and New 
Jersey follow in the order named. The packing of tomatoes in- 
creased fairly steadily to a total of 15,220,000 cases in 1914, but ex- 
ceeded this figure during the war year of 1918 and again during the 
season of 1926. 

Aspara^s, spinach, sweet potatoes, and beets have been packed 
in increasi^ quantities during recent years. The canning of aspara- 
gus is practically confined to California, with a few hundred acres 
grown for canning in New York and one or two other States. Cali- 
fornia and Ma^land packed most of the spinach with small quan- 
tities in New York, New Jersey, and Ohio. The canning of sweet 
potatoes has reached the larg:est proportions in Virginia, Maryland, 
and California, with Georgia, Mississippi, Delaware, Texas, and 
Tennessee packing considerable quantities. The packing of beets 
has become important only in Wisconsin and New York. 

In the canning of fruits, also, a marked shifting of centers of 
production has occurred. Apples were canned in 1899 in consider- 
able quantities in 24 States. Half of these no longer produce com- 
mercial quantities. New York still leads in quantity canned, but is 
followed in order by Washington, Maine, Oregon, and Michk^. 
Production has remained stationary in Pennsylvania, has been 
greatly decreased in Maryland, and has almost or ^ite ce^d in 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

California ii^ now far in the lead in the canning of peaches and 
pears. At present there are small packs of peaches in Michigan, 
New York, Utah, and Delaware. Washington and Oregon have be- 
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come large producers of canning pears, greatly surpassing New York, 
while Michigan alone of the Eastern States has a small increased pro- 
duction. California and Oregon have also become the most im- 
portant States in the packing of cherries, with Michigan, Washing- 
ton, New York, and Maryland in the order named as the other pro- 
ducing States. 

Prior to the census of 1909, all berries canned were reported col- 
lectively, and the quantities of the separate items blackberries, rasp- 
berries, dewberries, and strawberries canned can not be ascertained 
for 1899. At that time Maryland produced 11,205,000 po^ds of 
canned berries; New York, 7,457,000; California, 4,201,000 ; Michigan, 
1,600,000; Oregon, 714,000; and Pennsylvania, 258,000 pounds. At 
the present time Oregon is the largest producer of canned berries, 
with Washington second. Maryland, Michigan, and California pro- 
duce approximately equal quantities. New York has fallen consider- 
ably below the States last named, and Pennsylvania no longer pro- 
duces commercial quantities. With i-espect to individual fruits, Wasli- 
ington leads in the production of blackberries, followed rather closely 
by Oregon. California stands third, Michigan fourth, Texas fifth, 
and Maryland sixth. Considerable quantities of blackberries are 
also being produced in Tennessee, New Jersey, Ohio, and Virginia. 
In the production of raspberries for canning New York is far in the 
lead, followed by Michigan and Washington. Oregon, Maryland, 
and New Jersey are less important producers. Strawberry canning 
is the most developed in Michigan and Maryland. Louisiana has 
recently come to rank third, followed in order by New York, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and New Jersey. 

From the foregoing outline it will be apparent that the rapid in- 
crease in volume of the products of the canning industry in the last 
quarter century has been due in part to increases in production of 
corn, tomatoes, peas, beans, peaches, apples, and pears, which have 
been staples since the establishment of the industry, and in con- 
siderable part to the large present-day production of canned prod- 
ucts which were unimportant or unknown 25 years ago. Asparagus, 
spinach, sweet potatoes, apricots, prunes and plums and berries are 
examples of such products. The fact that some of the fruits just 
named are produced almost entirely upon the Pacific coast ana in 
Idaho has made that territory pr^ominant in the production of 
canned fruits, while the existence of large areas especially adapted to 
the production of vegetables has made California a prominent factor 
in vegetable canning. 

The industry has as a whole grown most rapidly in those States 
in which there has been largest growth in agricultural population 
through the bringing into cultivation of new land. The absence of 
new land to be brought into cultivation, together with the greater 
absorbing capacitv of the fresh-fruit and vegetable markets of the 
near-by centers of population, has prevented growth of the industry 
at a comparable rate in the Atlantic Seaboard States, has led to a 
decline in production in some of them, and has restricted the output 
of others to certain special crops. The industry as a whole W 
therefore become decentralized. General canning, in the Mmaa of 
employment of any and all materials which could bo grown in 
near-by territory, naa markedly decreased. More intense competi- 
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lion has necessarily restricted canning in any particular district to 
those products which can be produced at minimum cost or which 
have such outstanding quality as to find purchasers despite 
additional cost. Cost and quality are both involved in determin- 
ing whether a given product can be produced in a certain canning 
area, sometimes one, sometimes the other, being the predominant 
factor. Large-scale production permits reduction of costs, so that 
the tendency toward regional specialization has operated to increase 
the size of the individual plant and to eliminate the small plant. 
Thus increasing stress of competition in the industry tends to 
operate in the same manner upon production of raw materials and 
upon their manufacture, eliminating producing districts in which 
low yields or other factors result in high costs of raw material, at 
the same time that small plants with their high manufacturing costs 
are forced to suspend operations even when located in districts 
having high yields. While a large number of factors have been op- 
erating to produce the changes apparent in the industry in the last 
25 years, the factor playing the dominant role is the fundamental 
economic factor of production cost. 

The packing of haked beans has increased so rapidly in recent 
years, reaching a total of 11,142,331 cases in 1919, that it is worthy 
of mention. It stands apart from the canning of other products in 
two respects by reason of its employment of mature d^ material. 
It is not a seasonal occupation nor it is necessarily confined to the 
immediate territory in which its raw material is grown. The em- 
ployment of equipment which is of a special type lurther differenti- 
ates the work irom that of general canning. In consequence, while 
the packing of baked beans is to some extent engaged in as a slack- 
season occupation by plants engaged in general canning, there are 
an increasing number of plants making it their sole or principal 
business. The location of plants of this character is determined by 
other factors than nearness to bean-producing districts, and the 
present tendency is toward the differentation of baked-bean packing 
into an occupation distinctly apart from general canning. The small 
white pea Man, or “ navy ” hean, used for the purpose is grown 
mainly in Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, and California, while 
Indiana, Michigan, California, Illinois, New York, and Iowa, in the 
order named, are producers of the finished product. 

The aggregate total value of various manufactured fruit and vege- 
table food products is reported collectively by the census as pick^, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, and kindred products, the quantities and 
value of each item not being separately stated. In 1899, these prod- 
ucts had an aggregate value of $36,725,257, in 1909 of $46,106,129, 
and in 1919 of $145,784,530, of which $65,122,667 is preserves, 
$80,661,863 being made up of pickles and sauces. The value of raw 
materials empli^ed was $91,851,287. Detailed data as to the distri- 
bution of manufacture in the various States are not available prior to 
the Fourteenth Census. In 1919 Pennsylvania led with a total value 
of $26,189,134, followed in order by New York, $25,096,637; Illi- 
nois, $19,046^28; California, $11,840,150: Ohio, $10,451,455; Indiana, 
$8,924,581; Kentucky, $8,228,431; and Massachusetts, $6,253,818. 
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Vinegar and Fruit Juices 

The liiamifactiire of cider and vinegar as a farm method of utili- 
zation of fruits shows a progressive decrease since 1809. In that 
year the census reported farm manufactures of vinegar to a total of 
12,363,656 gallons and of cider of 55,280,190 gallons. In 1909 the 
<juantities were 7,242,632 gallons and 32,583,998 gallons respectively. 
In 1919 a further decline in production to 6,470,060 gallons of vine- 
gar and 13,365,805 of cider had occurred. Wine and grape juice 
were combined and reported as a whole by the census of 1909 and 
earlier years, so that comparative figures upon grape-juice produc- 
tion can not be given; the farm production in 1919 was 2,202,848 
gallons. 



Fio. 297. — Barrels of vinegar in the piocess of fermont.ition on a farm 


The decline in the farm manufacture of cider has been most 

E ronounced in the Middle Atlantic and East North Central States, 
nt occurs in varying degree in all geographic divisions except the 
Mountain and Pacific States, which show increases, although their 
total production is only 4.1 per cent of that of the country as a 
whole. The divisions just named, with the addition of the New 
England States, are the only areas in which farm production of 
vinegar increased betwwn 1889 and 1919; in all other divisions 
there was a decrease which was most pronounced in the East North 
Central and Middle Atlantic States. The decrease in these areas 
is concurrent with a decrease^ in the number of trees in home or- 
chards in this territory, but it seems probable that the decline in 
total farm production of cider and vinegar (fig. 297) is to 1 m 
largely accounted for by the development of the commercial vinegar 
inmistry, by increasing production of malt and spirit viegar, and in 
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the ease of unfermented fruit juices, by the multiplication in vol- 
ume and variety of synthetic beverajres. 

The commercial production of vinegar and cider is reported as 
having a total value of $5,9«‘J2,00() in 1899 and $8,448,000 in 1909. 
In 1919, the value of vinegar was reported as $17,480,319, that of 
cider as $7,242,291. New York was the leading State, reporting 
products value<l at $7,227,741, followed by Illinois with $2,445,197, 
Penn’^ylvania $1,806,432, Massachusetts $1,263,902, Michigan $1,238,- 
732, Virginia $1,226,840, and Missouri $1,022,673. Washington, 
Texas, Kentucky, California, New Jersey, Oregon, and Connecticut 
were the only other States producing important quantities of these 
commodities. 



Fi(i, 208. — A Jarge commercial cider vinegar factory in West Virginia 


Cannin<^ of fruits and vegetables, and the making of jams, yellies, 
marmalades, preserves, and pickles in the home, either for use by 
the immediate family or for local sale, are old and well-established 
household arts which were well understood and diligently prac- 
ticed by the housewives of past generations. With the development 
of commercial canning and the transfer of an increasing percentage 
of our population from the open country to vill^es and cities, the 
preparation of supplies of foodstuffs for the winter came to play 
a less important role in the activities of the housewife. 

In the entire absence of statistical data obtained from individual 
housewives, general statements based upon what is known as to the 
increase in sales of containers and equipment used in home canning 
and preserving are all that can be made. Definite statements are 
impossible for the reason that the facts collected by the census do 
not include data as to the quantities of foods preserved in the home 
and for home use, but it is probable that the quantities of material so 
preserved reached a minimum about the beginning of the preset 
century. With the establishment of home-canning clubs by Federal 
and State agencies the quantities of food preserved in various ways 
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in the home began to increase, attaining a maximum during the in- 
tensive efforts for food conservation attending the World War. 

Consideration of the various phases of horticultural manufactures 
would be incomplete without reference to a number of specialized 
industries that have grown up during recent years, many of which 
have centered around some particular individual who has had a 
vision, born of necessity, out of which there has developed an indus- 
try that lias become of nationwide importance. One of the most 
outstanding industries of this character is that of the manufacture 
of Tabasco sauce, which is made from a special pepper grown largely 
in southern I^ouisiana. This industry, which started on a small 
scale at New Iberia, La., has increased greatly, and the Tabasco sauce 
now sold on our markets is largely manufactured at New Iberia. 

The manufacture of candied hgs, althougli largely a product of 
the home evaporatoi, has become quite an industry in sections where 
figs may be grown readily and is being engaged in mainly by women 
as a means of earning spending money. This work was started under 
the direction of the extension service and has grown into a sec- 


ondary industry of considerable importance. One of the most im- 
portant of the lines of horticultural manufacture is that of fig dry- 
ing in California. The total production of dried figs in that 
State is estimated at from 9,000 to 10,000 tons, about two-thirds of 
which are of the Adriatic type. Although the latter fig is inferior 
to the Smyrna type as a driexi product, the Adriatic varieties were 
introduced before the Smyrna and were extensively planted, espe- 
cially as border trees along the vineyards. The Adriatic is still pro- 
duced in larger quantities than the Smyrna, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is far inferior, the skin being tougher and the color 
defective and requiring to be bleached, which results in giving the 
dried figs an acid taste, which is undesirable. One thing that has 
handicapped the dried-fig industry of California is the labor costs, 
as the figs dried in this country have to compete with those producea 
with the cheap labor of Asia Minor. The canning of figs has become 
very importanv in this country for the reason that canned figs do not 
have to compete with the cheap Asiatic labor. For this purpose 
the Smyrna and Dottato {Kadota) varieties, being superior in flavor, 
are largely used. 

The manufacture of Muscadine grape jelly and grape paste, an 
industry which has been developed in the Carolinas and dsewhere 
in the south Atlantic seaboard where the Scuppernong and Thomas 
varieties thrive, has become of considerable importance during the 
last seven or eight years. This, however, would be considered one 
of the minor horticultural manufacturing industries, but one which 
offers greater possibilities for expansion and development. The 
increasing demand for preserves and manufactured products, es- 
pecially those of a canaied or confection nature, has creat^ an 
opportunity for the development of a large number of minor or 
secondary manufacturing industries. Some of these have developed 
into what might be termed basic manufacturing industries. 

The growth of horticultural manufactures, including drying 
preserving, pickling, and other phases, has practically kept pace 
with the increased ^j^ulation and market requirements, fn some 
lines in certain years it has exceeded the demand with the result 
that low prices nave prevailed for a time, requiring readjustments 
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of the industry. The adoption of standards, and the adherence to 
more definite rules of sanitation and quality in the pack of manu- 
factured goods, together with judicious advertising, has to a con- 
siderable degree increased the demand for the product of horti- 
cultural manufacturers. The placing upon the market of simple 
and inexpensive equipment for canning in tin, including the use 
of the full opening or sanitary cans, has made possible canning on a 
small scale on farms and in consumers’ households, thus popularizing 
the use of canned goods. The teachings of the home demonstra- 
tion agents and nutrition specialists have brought to the attention 
of housewives the many ways of utilizing surplus fruits and vege- 
tables on farms and of turning these into attractive and wholesome 
products which increased the variety of the diet for the family. 
The manufacture of horticultural products on a large scale, how- 
ever, has become more and more specialized and has developed 
primarily as a basic industry. 

Potato Utilization 

The manufacture of potato starch and potato flour are important 
factors in the utilization of surplus potatoes in certain of the 
European countries, but of comparatively minor importance in this 
country. The stability of any industry is dependent upon the variety 
of uses which may be made of its products and by-products, and its 
range of economical distribution. In the case ox the potato its 
bulk and relatively low value per pound, except in short-crop years, 
ordinarily confines its distribution to a racTius of approximate!}^ 
500 miles. Exceptions to this general statement must, of course, 
be made in the case of high-quality, hand-selected stock from the 
West. For example, it is not at all uncommon to find Idaho or 
western Colorado baked potatoes served in high-class New York 
City. hotels and I’estaurants, and quite the common thing to find 
well-graded sacked Idaho potatoes offered for sale by commission 
firms in Chicago and elsewhere. Seed potatoes also have a wider 
distribution than common table stock. At the present time the 
utilization of the potato crop of this country for other than table 
purposes is almost negligible, as aside from that portion of the 
crop which is required for seed purposes and that which is unfit for 
table purposes, either as a result of decay, undersize, or other de- 
fects only about 1 per cent of the crop is used in the manufacture 
of potato starch and potato flour. In fact, in ordinary years this 1 

K r cent consumption is largely, if not wholly, of unstable stock. 

Germany it is estimated that about 10 per cent of the crop is 
used for industrial purposes such as the manufacture of alconol, 
starch, flour, dextrin, and dehydrated products. This is well Il- 
lustrated in the following figures taken from Skinner’s report' in 
which he states that 2,500,000 tons of potatoes are used in the manu- 
facture of spirits; 1,^,000 tons for starch; 400,000 tons for dried 
potatoes; 13,000,000 tons for human consumption; 6,000,000 tons 
for seed purposes; and the balance of about 4,000,000 tons is credited 
to loss from decay and other causes. 

^ Skismib. B. P. DTiiiiiATioii or roTATOM iM BUBOPB. Dept. Com. Consular Kept. No. 
64 ; p. 1914. 
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Potato Starch Manufacture 

Although the manufacture of potato starch is of relatively sliglit 
importance from the potato crop standpoint it does represent in 
certain sections, particularly in Aroostook C^ounty, Me., a rather 
important adjunct to the potato industry, as it affords a convenient 
outlet for the disposition of cull and surplus stock, which in the usual 
absence of livestock in that section would otherwise have no value to 
the grower except for their plant food content when applied to the 
soil. 

Early history of the potato-starch industry m the United States . — 
The earliest reference to the manufacture of potato starch in this 
country that has been noted is that of a brief article in a farm jour- 
nal,^ in 1831, in which an account is given of the utilization, in a 
small New Hamp'^hire town, of 45,000 bushels of potatoes for starch 
purposes. In volume 14, page 405, 183G, of the same journal refer- 
ence is made to an article published in the Troy (N. Y.) Whig, rela- 
tive to the manufacture of potato starch in Vermont. In 1842 a 
small starch factory was erected in the town of (^olumbia, N. H., 
where starch was manufactured for two or thice years. A second 
factory was erected in Colebrook, N. H., in 1846. At that time 
potato production in this section was limited to the home consump- 
tion of the town. The purchase of potatoes by the starch-factory 
operator at from 10 to 15 cents per bushel was sufficient to induce 
farmers to devote a larger acreage to the production of potatoes. 
The profitable operation of the starch factory led also to the erection 
of others. In 1869, according to the Coos County historian, com- 
petition among potato-starch manufacturers became general and 
many new factories were erected. At the same time the price of 
potatoes had advanced from time to time until some years the grow- 
ers received as high as 50 cents a bushel for their crop. At the same 
time starch sold as high as $180 a ton, or more than twice its present 
average price. Colebrook was then one of the great potato-starch 
centers, as one-twentieth of all the starch produced in the United 
States was made in that community. The farmers soon learned, 
however, that the continuous cropping of their land with potatoes 
was causing a rapid depletion of their soil and they very materially 
decreased their acreage, with the result that instead of an annual 
output of 1,500 tons of starch it was reduced to 500 tons. 

According to Hall^ the first potato-starch factory m Aroostook 
County, Me., was erected at Caribou in 1871. This was followed in 
1874 by another at Pre^ue Isle. By 1899, T. H. Phair of Presque 
Isle had acquired the title of “ starch king ” of Aroostook County. 
At the height of the starch business there were 40 factories in opera- 
tion in the county. The prevailing price received by the gr^ers 
for their potatoes was 25 cents per bushel. About 20 years after 
potato growing for starch purposes had become a staple industry, the 
quahty of the Aroostook potato for table purposes began to be 
recq^zed, with the result that their production ^or starch purposes 
rapidly dwindled to an almost negligible quantity until at the prSent 
time they are grown exclusively for table and seed purposes. The 

*N. B. Farmer and Hort. Jonr. 10: 141, 1881. 

• Merrill’a History of Coos County. N. K., 1888, po. 738-784 

♦ Hall, J. B. Letter under date of Feb. ig, 
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fetarch-factory supply is now confined to cull potatoes and in over- 
production years to the surplus stock plus the culls. 

The 1860 and 1870 census reports give some interesting data 
relatively to the potato-starch factories in operation in the then 
leading potato States. The following data from the United States 
census reports indicate the rise and fall of the potato-starch industry 
in this country and afford an interesting example of the effect of 
changing economic conditions brought about as a result of cheaper 
sources of starch, of which cornstarch serves as a good illustration. 

The 1860 census report shows that Maine had 8 starch factories, 2 
of which were located in Franklin County, and 3 each in Oxford and 
Somerset Counties. Massachusetts was credited with 3 factories in 
Norfolk County, but it is not very clear whether they were potato 
or corn-starch factories. New Hampshire had 32 factories. New 
York 61, and Vermont 48. Illinois had 2 factories, one each in La 
Salle and Peoria Counties, and Indiana was listed as having 3, 1 
in Wayne" and 2 in Jefferson Counties. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that the Illinois and Indiana factories were not 
potato-starch factories. Ten years later, or in the 1870 census report, 
Maine had 10, New Hampshire 66, New York 72, Vermont 37, and 
Wisconsin 1. In the 1880 report Maine had 19, New Hampshire 17, 
New York 68, and Vermont 8. In 1890, Maine had 18, Minnesota 
6, and New York 16. New Mampshire and Vermont are not credited 
with any factories. The 1900 census report lists Maine as having 
45 factories, Minnesota 8, Wisconsin 6, and New Hampshire 4. In 
the 1910 census report the data presented is for glucose and starch 
production, and in the 1920 census report data is given relative to 
the pounds of raw potatoes used in the manufacture of ‘potato 
starch, and their cost for the years 1909, 1914, and 1919." These 
data, as will be noted, indicate quite a fluctuation in quantity and 
price. 

Raw potatoes used in 1909 : 210,608,127 pounds, or 3,510,135 bushels. 

Raw potatoes used in 1914: 169,878,784 pounds, or 2,831,813 bushels. 

Raw potatoes used in 1919: 129,505,745 pounds, or 2,158,429 bushels. 

The average cost per bushel of these potatoes in the three years 

mentioned was 15.4, 17.6, and 35.4 cente, respectively. An interest- 
ing feature of these data is the curtailed production of starch in 
1919, and the greatly increased cost per bushel during that season 
as compared with 1909 and 1914. The reason, of course, is obvious — 
war prices still prevailed in 1919 and practically nothing but the 
unsalable stock could be used for starch. The crop teing below 
the average as well as of normal requirements the highpric^ of starch 
made it possible to pay more for the raw product. Ordinarily the 
prevailing price paia for starch potatoes in Maine is from 35 to 50 
cents per Darrel of 165 pounds or from 12.7 to 18.2 cents per bushel. 
Usually 26 cents per bushel is regarded as the outside figure that can 
be paid for potatoes intended for starch manufacture. According 
to data published by Sanders and Stevens * the average quantity of 
potatoes used for stafch manufacture in Aroostook County, Me., 
for the years 1906 to 1924 inclusive, was 1,868,641 bushels. The 

V. A., a X>. h«w wioland c*op vmomva awica July 
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yearly consumption during this 20-year period varied from 100,000 
nushels during 1919, a year of short production and high prices, 
to 6,600,000 bushels in 1914, a year of heavy production and low 
prices. The bulk of the potati^s used for starch were unsalable 
and, therefore, had little, if any, value to the grower, other than for 
conversion into starch. 

In a report prepared in 1912 by a committee of men interested in 
the potato-starch industry of this country the following statement 
is made : 

The Industry is confined to 70 potato-starch factories In the county of 
Aroostook, Me., and 17 in the two States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, having 
an approximate value of $10,000 each or a total investment of $870,000. 

During the years 1902 to 1911 inclusive it was estimated that the 
total of starch produced amounted to 200,000,000 pounds or an 
avera^ annual output of 20,000,000 pounds, valued at 3.8 cents per 
pound. The total consumption of potatoes for the 10-year period 
was 10,000,000 barrels, having an average value per barrel of 45 
cents. The manufacturing costs per ton of starch was itemized as 
follows : 


100 barrels potatoes at 45 cents per barrel $45. 00 

Overhead charges 15.20 

Operating expenses 10. 00 


Total $70.20 

Per pound of starch 8.61 


The average profit for the 10-year period based on a selling price 
of 3.8 cents, and a manufacturing cost of 3.61 cents, left a profit to 
the producer of 0.29 cent per pound or 29 cents per 100 pounds. The 
average price of foreign potato starch during the same period was 
2.4 cents per pound plus duty of 1.6 cents or a total of 3.9 cents as 
compared with 3.8 cents the average price of domestic starch, leav- 
ing a margin of 10 cents per 100 pounds in favor of the home product. 
B^nt figures obtained from one of the largest starch dealers in the 
United States indicates a heavy consumption of the 1924 potato crop 
for starch purposes as compared with the three preceding years. The 
1921 starch production is estimated at 20,000,0W pounds. The 1922 
starch production is estimated at 18,000,000 pounds. The 1923 starch 

§ reduction is estimated at 13,400,000 pounds. The 1924 starch pro- 
uction is estimated at 33,000,0()0 pounds. Of the last mentioned 
figure Maine is credited with having produced 30,000,000 pounds, 
and Minnesota and Wisconsin the remaining 3,000,000 poundL The 
large starch production in 1924 is, of course, the direct result of an 
overproduction of potatoes and a very low market price for table 
stock. The same firm states that there are no starch factories now 
in operation in New Hampshire, Vermont, or New York and that in 
the West there wre not over five or six factories which operate only 
when conditions are favorable. 

The factors which operate against a more extensive develimment 
of the potato starch industry in this country are (1) an undependa- 
ble supply of cheap potatoes, (2) the narrow margin of pr^t be- 
tween domestic and foreign-made starch, and (3) the tieing up of 
capital in an investmmit which can function profitably onfy when 
the price of tdble stock is relatively low, and which imder the most 
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favorable conditions can operate only throughout a limited portion 
of the year. The persistence of the potato-starch industry in Aroos- 
took (bounty, Me., is largely, if not wholly, due to the extent of the 
crop produced which in any season provides a goodly supply of 
cull potatoes for the starch factories. Even under these conditions 
many starch factories do not open their doors in seasons when the 
price of table stock is high and the percentage of culls is relatively 
small. The tendency to-day seems to be to concentrate the indus- 
try in a fewer number of factories in order to reduce operating costs. 

Eqmpment . — The equii)ment necessary to the manufacture of 
potato starch is relatively inexpensive. TTie first requirement is that 
the structure must have ample floor space and an abundant supply of 
pure water. Usually the starch factory is located on the bank of a 
stream of water, which in addition to insuring the necessary water 
supply enables the owner to take advant^e of the sloping character 
of tne site in order to provide different floor levels. By having the 
storage bins on the upper level of the structure the potatoes may be 
moved by gravity to the washing tank with little or no hand li^r. 
The equipment proper consists of a washer for the removal of dirt 
and the trapping of small stones and other refuse, a grater or 
grinder for the pulping of the tubers, sieves for removing the ref- 
use or pulp from the starch, large settling tanks for the wasliing 
and purification of the starch, and a drier for drying the starch. 
Although none of the equipment mentioned is relativmy expensive 
the yearly deterioration is an appreciable one, thus adding materially 
to the overhead costs, especially if the period of operation is a short 
one. 

Starch uses . — The commercial demands for starch from any source 
may be roughly divided into three classes: (1) For edible or cuU- 
nary purposes; (2) for laundry purposes; (3) for manufacturing 
puraoses. The chief use of potato starch in class 1 is as a filler or 
stiffener in sausage and blood-pudding making, for which it is pre- 
ferred to other starches on account of its greater ‘‘swell” or ex- 

f iansive power. Potato starch is seldom used for laundry purposes. 

n the manufacture of fabrics, especially of high-grade fabrics, the 
higher viscosity of potato starch makes its use for sizing purposes 

E referable to cornstarch. It is also preferred in the manufacture of 
igh-grade dextrine. In point of value potato dextrine commands 
the highest price and corn dextrine the lowest. The consumption of 
potato starcn in the manufacture of dextrine is relatively slight as 
compared with its use in the sizing of high-grade fabrics. 

Potato flour . — ^During the years 1918 to 1920 considerable attention 
was given to the possibility of supplying the home demand for po- 
tato flour which had been previously taken care of by imports, from 
European sources, chiefly Germany and Holland. Prior to the 
World War potato flour was laid down at our ports at from 8 to 4 
cents per pound. These importations were made to satisfy a rather 
limited demand from German bakers in the Middle West who used 
small percentages of it in the manufacture of wheat breads. As a 
result of the urgent plea of the United States Food Administration 
to conserve wheat flours a determined effort was made to induce the 
American housewife to add from 6 to 10 pounds of potato flour to 
each barrel of wheat flour. This served to stimulate an interest in 
the possibility of developing a stable potato-flour industry. 
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Potato flour may be described as a cooked desiccated, and finely 
pulverized substance from which the outer skin of the potato has 
been removed. It differs from potato starch in that it is a cooked 
product containing all the mineral elements of the raw potato as 
well as its starch and cellular matter — in other words, the whole po- 
tato minus the skin and a large percentage of its moisture. Ap- 
proximatelv 5 pounds of potatoes are required to produce 1 pound 
of potato flour and 2 pounds of potato flour contains a little more 
nourishment than two 1-pound loaves of wheat-flour bread. 

As a result of the United States Food Administration’s appeal 
in 1918 several potato-flour factories were established. One of the 
most active agencies to engage in potato-flour production was that 
of a firm located at Pittsburgh, Pa. This firm established factones 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, and Idaho. The five 
factories were claimed to have capacities of from 40,000 to 125,000 
pounds of raw potatoes daily. These factories, if operated to full 
capacity for a period of seven months, would produce approximately 
15,000,000 pounds of potato flour. With the termination of the war 
and the subsequent resumption of normal conditions, the competition 
from foreign imports and a plenteous supply of wheat flour, very 
materially lessened the demand for potato flour. At the present 
time, so far as known, only one potat^flour factory is in operation 
and the industry is in anything but a flourishing condition. 




By A. W. McKay, H. W. 8\mson, U. R. Pailthrop, and L. B. Flohr, Bvreau of 
AgrwitltuicU Economicis ^ and L. C <'orbeti\ L. A. Hwvkins, J. R. Magness, 
H. P. Gould, and W. li. Beattie, Bureau opPlant Industry 


T he development of the fruit and vej;etable industry in 
the United States has been characterized during the present 
century by large increases in production. Consequently, there has 
been severe competition in marketing. This has been expressed in 
a constant effort to expand the market territory for fruits and 
vegetables of all kinds. It has appeared also in organized and un- 
organized efforts to stimulate consumption, in the development of 
by-product manufacture, in spasmodic efforts to develop foreign 
markets, and, finally, in the efforts of growers and shippers to keep 
marketing and transportation costs at a minimum. From 1920 to 
1924^ according to the records of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics United States Department of Agriculture, car-lot shipments 
of all fruits increased over 30 per cent (fig. 299) and car-lot ship- 
ments of vegetables approximately 33 per cent (fig. 300.) 

The growth of specialized producing areas nas been the second 
outstanding development in the fruit and vegetable industry. Ap- 
ples, for example, were formerly produced in small farm ochards. 
In 1889, only one county in the United States produced as much 
as a million bushels. By 1899, production had become somewhat 
more specialized in western New York, and by the end of the next 
decade the large areas in Washington and Oregon (fig. 301) had 
come into prominence. The 1919 census figures show that over 
6,000^000 bushels of apples were produced that year in both Yakima 
and Chelan Counties, Wash. Approximately, 2,400,000 bushels were 

1 Statistical Bulletin 8, ** Carload Sblpments of Fruits and Melons from Stations in tbs 
United Staten,'* 1020>-1928 ; and Statistical Bulletin 9, Carload Sblpments of Vegetables 
from Stations In tbe United States, 1920-1923.** 
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produced in the Hood River Valley, Oreg. Orleans, Niagara and 
Wayne Counties, N. Y.. each had a production exceeding 1,500,000 
bushels, and Frederick County, Va., produced over 1,000,000 bushels. 



Fio, 299.— Car-lot sUpmenta enreaMd in ,ttaouiand8 of cara, for the reara 

1920 to 1924, IncluHive ' 


This hy no means exhausts the list of million-bushel counties, but 
it is simcieiit to indicate the centralization which has taken place. 

What is true of apples is true to a greater or less degree of other 
cominodities. Early potatoes are produced in definite areas, Hast- 
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ings, Fla., Charleston, S. C., and Norfolk, Va., are well known early- 
potato sections on the Atlantic coast. Main-crop potatoes are grown 
more generally, yet the principal commercial areas are well defined. 



Fio. 800.— Car-lot tliouaaiida of cars, for tlie 


JUinn., cars, K7uuujuk VA/Uimj, a., # 

Peaches, pears, raisins, strawberries, cabbage, lettuce, celery, and 








B*ig. 301. — View in Hood River Valley, Oreg., ehowing specialized production of fruits, especially apples and pears 
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other fruits and vegetables are also produced commercially in definite 
specialized areas which are familiar to everyone engaged in the 
marketing of these products. 

Increases in the production of fruits and vegetables, and* other 
attendant marketing difficulties have been all the more acute because 
of socialization in production. The general farmer who grows 
fruits or vegetables primarily for home use, offering only a small 
surplus for sale, can easily curtail {iroduption. The socialized 
farmer can not so easily make changes in his production. The agri- 
culture of Seminole County, Fla., for example, depends largely upon 
the production of lettuce, celery, peppers, and other vegetable crops. 
If market conditions are unfavorable, these growers must keep on in 
their own line, because they can not engage successfully in any other 



type of farming. Similarly, the large fruit areas around Wenatchee 
and Yakima, Wash., are de^ndent primarily upon the apple indus- 
try. If the market for apples is good, the growers make money ; 
if it is poor, they lose. But none of these specialized areas can 
abandon the production of fruits or vegetables without great losses. 

Consequently, fruit and vegetable growers are interested in pro- 
ducting economically and in developing economical and efficient 
methods of marketing. Improvements in handling, storage, grad- 
ing. transportation, and methods of distribution ^have come from 
the demands of the growers for better service, and in many instan^ 
have been accelerated by the organization of cooperative as^a- 
tions of growers for the purpose of performing seryi^ which the 
growers considered too costly when undertaken individually or 
which they were not receiving from existing agencies. 
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Standardization of Varieties 

One of the first lessons the fruit and vegetable growers have 
learned is that not all varieties can be marketed successfully. A cer- 
tain strawberry, for example, may possess excellent eating qualityv 
but may deteriorate so rapidly in transit that it can not be mar- 
keted to advantage. A variety may be poor in quality or appear- 
ance, or it may too large or too small or otherwise undesirable. 
Furthermore, a variety‘may be undesirable because it is not known 
to the trade and consumers. 

Added to these considerations is the fact that practical marketing 
demands a reasonably large volume of shipments uniform as to 
variety and grade. Mixed lots when made up of a number of vari- 
eties, a number of grades or both, are difficult to sell for the simple 
reason that any prospective customer is likely to object to one or 
more of the lots offered. 

Necessarily there has been a decided tendency towards standard- 
ization of varieties. In the early-cabbage sections, for example, 
one variety, the Early Wakefield, makes up a large part of the com- 
mercial shipments. Two varieties of oranges grown in California 
comprise more than 90 per cent of the shipments. On the other 
hand, over 100 varieties of apples are shipped from^ western New 
York, although the number or importance commercially does not 
exceed 10. Formerly the producer set out a mi^llaneous planting 
in order to offer his customers a number of varieties and to extend 
his marketing over the longest possible season. Through standard- 
ization many unsuitable varieties have been eliminated, yet most 
commercial orchards to-day contain a su^ssion of varieties. For 
example, a grower of peaches in the Middle Atlantic States has 
been accustomed to plant a succession of varities such as Uneeda, 
Carman, Hiley, Belle, Elberta, and Salwey. This practice has many 
advantages and some disadvantages. It assures a continuous supply 
for the market and also enables the grower to handle the crop with 
fewer temporary laborers and with tne minimum investment in his 
packing house and equipment, but the development of the peach in- 
dustry in the Southern States has resulted in bringing some of the 
more desirable late varieties in direct competition with the early 
maturing varieties of the more northerly districts, with the result that 
the early crop in the later sections is less profitable than it was 
formerly. 

The commercial grower to-day looks to a large territory for a 
market and in laying out a planting gives careful consideration not 
only to the local conditions but to competition, actual and poten- 
tial, from other parts of the coimtry. 

Harvesting 

Specialized production and large-scale operations have created 
harvesting problems and have resulted in the widespread adoption 
of new methods. Outside labor must be employed, and securing and 
supervising this labor is often difficult. Hired help will not exercise 
the same caire in handling the product as will the owner, and with 
the increase of distances from market the necessity for care has 
become greater* One of the services local cooperative associations 
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can do for their members is to take over the work of harvesting. 
Labor can be assembled more easily and can be more efficiently 
trained and supervised in this way. 

The question of careful handling in harvesting is very important 
when fruits and vegetables are shipped for long distances or stored 
for longer or shorter periods. The care that must be exercised 
varies, of course, with the perishability of the product. Cabbage 
and potatoes are less subject to deterioration owing to handling 
injuries than are strawberries or tomatoes. There is no fruit or 
vegetable product, however, the keeping quality of which is not 
iniured by cuts or bruises. Such injuries permit the entrance of fungi 
which cause decay, and many of these fungi can not develop if the 
product is sound and its skin unbroken. 

Among such organized groups as the California citrus growers, 
harv^ting of the fruit is performed by crews employed by the local 
^ociations. The pickers are obliged to handle the fruit carefully ; 
it is severed from the tree by special clippers so the fruit will not oe 
injured in the operation, and the foreman of the crew inspects the 
work of each man several times during the day to make sure that 
he is not injuring the fruit unnecessarily. 

In order that the output of the crews may not be unduly reduced 
by this insistence on care, the men are paid on a quality -quantity 
bpis’^; that is, their wage dwends on the quantity of fruit they 
pick and also on its freedom from harvesting injuries. 

Another important factor to be considered in harvesting is the 
maturity of the product. The grower near his market can allow 
his apples or peaches to ripen on the tree because they can be de- 
livered to the consumer before the ripening process has advanced 
to the point of deterioration. Products for long shipment or stor- 
age, however, must be picked before they are ^ly ripe. At just 
what maturity they should be harvested requires careful judgment 
not only on the part of the grower or crew foreman, but siso on 
the part of the laborers employed. Apples should not he picked too 

S reen. If picked too ripe, deterioration in storage or in transit will 
evelop sooner than would otherwise be the case. 

Pears, peaches^ muskmelons, and tomatoes are other products in 
which the maturity at time of harvesting has an important bearing 
on condition in the market. It is relatively difficult to determine by 
an external examination when these products have arrived at a 
proper degree of maturity. 

A pressure tester has recently been developed for measuring the 
maturity of certain fruits. This device is based on the principle that 
as fruits ripen they become softer and yield more readily to pres- 
sure. The tester consists chiefly of a plunger and spring and an 
indicator which shows the pressure that must exerted to force 
the plunger a given distance into the fruit. Typical specimens may 
be tested with the instrument, and it can thus be determined if they 
have reached the proper stage of maturity. 

Methods for ascertaining the maturity of grap^ have also been 
developed. The juice from selected specimens is tested with a 
hydrometer or sacchrometer — an instrument for determi^ng the 
percentage of soluble solids in the juice. the fruit ripens the 
sugar content of the juice increases, and, within certain limits the 
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reading of the sacchrometer may be taken as an indication of ma- 
turity. As the juice contains other substances beside sugar, the 
correct percentage of sugar in the juice will be from 0.5 to 2.5 less 
than the indicated “Balling’' per cent or degree. A similar test 
is employed to determine the maturity of muskmelons. 

Standards of maturity have been incorporated in the laws of sev- 
eral States, and in these States it is now illegal to ship or attempt 
to market fruit which does not meet the maturity requirements. 
Standards of maturity for citrus fruits have been observed for a 
number of years. The tests for maturitv involve the determination 
of soluble solids and acid in the juice of oranges or grapefruit, and 
the maturity requirements are expressed as the ratio of solids to 
acid. 

Usually, it is necessary to provide special equipment for harvest- 
ing fruits and vegetables. This may be homemade and extremely 
simple, or somewhat elaborate. Harvesting of deciduous fruit re- 
quires special ladders, picking sacks, or baskets and crates, or field 
boxes in which the product may be transported to the packing house. 
Citrus- fruit pickers must be supplied with clippers. All this equip- 
ment must be substantial, adapted to the purpose for which it is 
used, and of such a nature that it will not injure the fruit. For ex- 
ample, picking sacks, or baskets, are made with an opening at the 
bottom so that the iruit may be lowered carefully into the field 
crates instead of being poured out of the top. 

The harvesting of vegetables also requires a certain amount of 
special equipment, and the costs and efficiency of the harvesting op- 
erations depend in part on the suitability of this equipment. 

The grading ana packing of fruits and vegetables are of utmost 
importance in marketing these products. There are, of course, wide 
variations in the practices employed in different parts of the coun- 
try but in general during the last 10 years there has been marked im- 

{ irovement in methods in all lines. The difficulty of finding an out- 
et for the r^idly expanding production has centered attention on 
marketing efficiency, and the advantages of standardized and de- 
pendable commodities have been urged by extension and distribu- 
tion agencies throughout the country. The requirements of the par- 
ticular commodity, the distance from the market, the season of the 
year, the character and availability of labor, and the demands of 
the consuming public are all factors which exert an influence on the 
type of container and the methods of preparing the crops for ship- 
ment. It would be impossible within the limits of this discussion to 
describe in detail the operations involved in handling the various 
products. Grading and packing are carried on under a wide variety 
of conditions both m the field and in packing houses. 

Grading in the Field 

IV^ith the exception of sorting at storage warehouses, the grading 
of potatoes is done almost entirely in the field. In the Southern 
States considerable of the digging is done with forks and plows. 
Some growers use digging machines. (See fig. 183, page 869:) If 
the potatoes are sorted in the field the common methoa is to separate 
them into two or possibly three classes, the principal difference*Wng 
the variatiim ih size. More recently, however, siW the mechani^ 
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hizinp machine has come into use, the potatoes are hauled to the 
machine in slatted crates. They are then emptied upon the sizing 
screen where sorters remove badly cut, scabby, grub-eaten or other- 
wise defective specimens. The best growers, and shippers are now 
using a machine that is provided with a sorting table immediately 
ahead of the sizing screen, where culls and off-grade stock are 
removed. Machines are usually equipped with three sizing screens 
(hat separate the potatoes into si/es based on the requirements of 
(he United States grades. — U. S. No. 1, 1% inches and larger; U. S. 
No. 1, small, ly^ to 1% inches; and No. 3, smaller than inches. 
'I'^he last size is shipped only under the most favorable market con- 
ditions. If the sizing machine is not equipped with a sorting table, 
the man who fills the sack, barrel, or other shipping container is 



Ki(>. — Method of gradiug and packing early pot.itoea in ban els in the Hastings, 

F1h„ section 

also required to remove the culls overlooked by the sorters sta- 
tioned at the screen. 

Among the packages in general use are the double-h^ded barrel 
used almost exclusively in ^e Hastings, Fla., section, (fig. 303) and 
the cloth-topped barrel in ^neral use in the coast sections north of 
the Carolinas. The top oi cloth or bagging is fastened by driving 
down over it the top noop of the barrel and nailing through the 
hoop and cover.* The veneer-slat barrel, a less substantial tjye, is 
also employed. Sacks are still used in the South Central States 
and more or less in other early sections. Hampers are often used 
for very early shipments from Florida and Texas. 

Although the plow and fork are used to some extent in northern 
potato districts most of the work is done by mechanical diggers. 
There are several types of elevator diggers used on large areas. 
Some of the larger machines are drawn by tractors or by 2, 4, or 6 
horses, depending upon the condition of the soil. These digger are 
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very often equipped with small gasoline engines that operate the ele- 
vator, thereby ordinarily necessitating the use of only 2 horses. An 
elevator digger will turn out fixim three to five or more acres a day. 
Picking is done almost exclusively by hand. An average of five per- 
sons is required to pick up after one digging machine. A large amount 
of the grading is still done in the field and the pickers must there- 
fore be thoroughly instructed in the requirements of the grades. 
Better growers m the South supervise the digging and picking opera- 
tions very closely and have found that this attention to the harvest- 
ing has minimized injuries. Crates, baskets, and boxes are used for 
picking. The potatoes are then emptied from these containers into 
sacks or barrels for hauling to the warehouse or car or are hauled in 



Fio. 304 — Qrading and packing celery In the Held 


the picking containers. Some hauling is done loose in the wagon, 
but this method requires too much handling with a shovel or scoop. 

Sizing machines have come into more and more general use in 
northern potato districts. As in other parts of the country the sizes 
are based on the requirements of Tlnited States grades. Stock 
smaller than permitted in U. S. No. 1 is seldom shipped. Unless 
these sizing machines are equipped with sorti^ tables an excessive 
percentage of culls are bound to be shipped. The belief of growers 
and shippers that running the potatws over such a machine was all 
that was necessary to meet the grading requirements has accounted 
for a large part ox the rejected shipments in the receiving markets. 

The standardization of potato grades is a recent development. 
The investigations of the United States Department of Agriculture 
led to the recommendation of Federal grades in 1917. These grades 
were promulgated jointW with the United States Food Administra- 
tion and all licensees of the latter were required to use them until 
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December, 1918. By that time they were fairly demonstrated and 
without Federal legislation of any kind they have continued in 
general use since that time. Many of the States have officially 
adopted the United States grades for potatoes. They are now the 



Fio. 805. — Type of open shed UHod for the grading and packing of muskmelons in 

<^alifornia and Colorado 


State standard in 20 States and in addition are used as the basis 
for the official inspection services of 13 others. 

The grading of other crops such as cabbage^ celery, onions, and 
sweet potatoes is also done to a considerable extent in the field. (Fig. 
304.) 



Fio. 306— a ¥^l>deslgiied apple packing house located near Hancock, Md. 


Packing Houses • 

Where crops require careful and uniform wading and packing 
the work is usually done in packing houses. These structures range 
in type from the roughest sort oi shelters such as are used in the 
musKmelon districts (fig. 806 ), to the large structure of brick, 
concrete, tile, or wood cconmonly found in fruit-producing sections 
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(figs. 306, 307, and 308). Packing houses are a more recent develop- 
ment in vegetable districts but are gaining in favor in sections 
specializing in tomatoes, lettuce, and cucumbers. Such establish- 
ments now handle a large part of the early-tomato crop of Florida, 
Tennessee, and (California, and are in general use in the lettuce 
districts of Colorado and California. 

Such houses have a number of advantages. 

1. The centralization of the work permits the most efficient organi- 
zation of labor avoiding the confusion and loss of time caused by 
moving the crew frequently. 

2. They encourage the use of sizing machines and other labor 
saving devices which can not be used to advantage in the open. 

3. They afford protection from the weather for the equipment, 
pack^es, and fruit. 

4. They provide shelter for the packers and permit an accumu- 
lation of unpacked fruit so that the work may proceed without in- 
terruption in spite of urffa^orable \\eather. 



Fi< 3. 307. — A very complete citrus pnckln;; house of peimnnent construction owned by 
one of the Florida citrus growers’ associations 

5. Community houses are regarded as essential in bringing about 
a satisfactory degree of uniformity between the packs of various 
" growers. They are less common in the East, but growers in these re- 
gions have been experimenting for the last several years with the 
result that there has been a fairly rapid increase in the number of 
such establishments. Central packing houses are especially desirable 
in such districts as the Pacific Northwest, California, and Florida 
where the acreage-is usually concentrated and where individual hold- 
ings with few exceptions are small — 5 to 15 acres. A group of grow- 
ers by joining forces may easily finance the erection of a modem 
establisnimnt. In a community house it is possible to perfect an 
organization of* trained men to bring their pacHng and grading 
operations to a uniformly high standard. The operations are gen- 
erally on a large enough scale to warrant the employment of com- 
petent men to supervise the- operations. The cost of inspection is 
also gieatly reduced by having the work done at a central point. 
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Another important factor in favor of central houses, especially in 
northern districts, is better conditions for the employment of labor, 

S '*"' few small orchardists have adequate houses and subsistence 
ties for the care of temporary help during the packing season. 
In community houses it is also easy to provide for the comfort of 
employees in the packing room, an important consideration in retain- 
ing competent labor 

Community houses wherever possible are located on the railroad 
to eliminate the expense and possibility of damage in hauling packed 
fruit to the car, and to permit loading when weather conditions are 
unfavorable for hauling. 



Fio. 308. — peacli-packing house of the type usually employed by the peach grow- 
ers of Georgia and other Southern States. As the peaches are hauled from the 
orchard they are delivered under the shed, and after being graded and packed 
are loaded into the cars on the opposite side of the packing house. The large space 
above is for the storage of crates and packing materials 

The equipment of citrus packing houses is probably the most 
elaborate and expensive. Machinery is provided for washing, re- 
moving frozen specimens, drying, sorting, and sizing the fruit. In 
addition, to this machinery tnere is special equipment for trucking, 
conveying, dumping, box making, pasting laoels, and branding the 
individual fruit for advertising purposes. 

The large well-equipped packing houses to be found in citrus sec- 
tions (fig. 809) and the more high^ specialized fruit regions are not 
characteristic of the vegetable-producmg districts, ot the older fruit 
districts. For some crops pa<^ng houses and storage warehouses 
are combined. This is true of potatoes, for example, which reauire 
only a limited amount of equipment for the grading and packing 
processes. 

Packing houses may be owned by local dealers or by wholesale 
receivers located in city markets. Most frequently, however, they 

91044 * 
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are financed by local capital and in perhaps the majority of cases 
are owned and operated by local cooperative associations. 

Certain factors are of prime importance in the design of pack- 
ing houses for fruits and vegetables. Ample room for temporary 
storage of the product and for the storage of package material 
should be provided. The arrangement of the equipment should be 
carefully planned so that the product will move as nearly as possible 
in a direct line from the receiving platform to the car. Ample 
light should be provided. Skylights over the packing benches and 
grading belts are usually desirable. The location of the building is 
also an important feature. 



Fio. 309. — Interior of a well-equipped packing house designed primarily for packing 

oranges 


A detailed discussion of packing houses, and the factora affecting 
their successful operation will be round in several bulletins issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Packing Processes 

The processes involved in. preparing fruits and vegetables for 
shipment vary, of course, with the nature of the product. In general 
they are (1) cleaning, (2) grading, (3) sizing, (4) packaging, (6) 
car loading. 

Cleaning or washing of fruits is confined mainly to citrus fruit. 
(Fig. 310.) The fruit is delivered to a large tank filled with water, 
to which a cleaning or sterilizing solution is often added, and is 
carried by belts or roller convevor under brushes which remove dust 
or other foreign substances adhering to the fniit. From the wash- 
ing machine the fruit is carried by conveyors to an inclosed median- 
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ical dryer. Here it passes on slowly moving belts through a curi'ent 
of warm air circulated by large fans. The fruit, leaving the wide, 
slow-moving dryer conveyor, is carried by a narrow belt moving at 
a higher rate of speed to the grading belt. 

Contrasted with this rather elaborate process lettuce or cabbage is 
merely trimmed in the field to remove unsightly or diseaj^d leaves. 
Celery is washed before reaching the consumer, but this process 
usually occurs at the terminal market. Root vegetables may receive 
a small amount of trimming or cleaning before they are packed, 
bunch grapes are conditioned by removing decayed or injured ber- 
ries, and apples and pears are sometimes wiped mainly to remove 
excessive dust or spray material. 



Fio. 310. — Machine uBed for wasbiutf oranges and other citrus fruits 


Grading includes the removal of unsalable specimens (fig. 311) 
and the separation of the remainder into various classes based upon 
color, shape, texture, freedom from disease or injury, and other 
similar factors. For certain vegetables but one commercial grade is 
needed for the greater part of the merehantable product. Lots not 
conforming to this grade are usually shipped as field-run or un- 
graded. In some cases this grade provides a minimum size, but in 
others the grade and size are dealt with separately. As a matter of 
fact in more recent years since the development of national grades 
there has been a definite attempt to separate the consideration of 
size from other factoi-s influencing market quality. This policy 
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was found neoesvary in order to reco^ynlze the different requirements 
of various varieties and of different regions of production. For 
example, it is in line with good conunercial practice to grade a 
smooth tomato of proper maturity as V. S. No. 1, but it is impracti- 
cable to require the same minimum size for the Livingston Globe, a 
relativeh" small variety popular in Florida, as for the Stone grown 
in northern districts. Fruits are usualy graded into three or four 
commercial classes. Various size groups are provided for each 
grade. 

In a citrus^packing house the fruit which has passed through the 
drier proceeds on a moving belt in front of the graders, who remove 
the culls and place the various grades of merchantable fruit on 
belt« which carry each grade to the proper sizing machine. Much 



Vu». oil. — Couimon defects of potatoes whicli aie con^ideretl sufficiently serious to 
bar them from U. “S. No. 1 grade. Upper row, left to right, wire worm and scab 
injury ; lower row, lett to right, iriegular second growth, late blight and tuber 
rot, and hollow heart 


the same procedure is followed in northwestern applc-pat'king 
houses, except that the apples are transferred directly from the boxes 
in which they have been hauled from the orchaid to the belt or con- 
veyor that carries the fruit to the graders. 

The importance of seiiarating the fruits and vegetables into 
definite grades in conformity with market demands is now generally 
acknowledged. It is further realized that such grade must be 
standardized so that No. 1 apples, for example, from a certain sec- 
tion, will be consi.stently similar to other shipments of the same 
grade. The general subject of standardization is discussed in the 
following section. 

Sizing, as a process jireliminary to packing, takes place only in 
some or the more specialized fruits and vegetables, such as apples, 
peaches, citrus fruits, and tomatoes. Apples and citrus fruit, with 
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the exception of lemons, are sized by machinery. Oranges, for ex- 
ample, after being separated into the various grades, are carried di- 
rectly to a machine which automatically separates the fruit into the 
recognized commercial sizes. Each size is delivered to a canvassed 
bin from which it is packed for shipment. Sizing machines are 
generally employed in the northwestern apple sections and are com- 
ing into use in the specialized producing sections of the East. 

Packing of the fruit includes wrapping (for such products as are 
wrapped) packing, nailing the lid on the package, and strapping, or 
otherwise securing it to withstand handling in transit. Citrus fruit 
is wrapped and packed in boxes of a standard size according to a 
definite plan which varies for each size. Northwestern apples, pears, 
jieaches, mangoes, avocadoes, figs, and the more perisnable fruits 
are also wrapped except possibly the smaller sizes or poorer grades. 
Most other fruit and vegetable products are shipped without wrap- 
ping. 

The important features of an attractive pack of fruits or vege- 
tables are the neatness and firmness of the pack. It is usually neces- 
sary to pack the product with a decided bulge. The cover is nailed 
down tightly over this bulge and in this way a slack, unsightly pack 
at destination is avoided. The market value of attractive packs is 
well recognized by experienced growers. 

The package unit is, as a I’ule, the size which is most acceptable 
to the wholesale trade. Attempts have been made, from time to time, 
to introduce so-called “consumer packages” of fruits and some 
vegetables. Such attempts have generally failed because it is im- 
])ossible to guarantee the keeping quality of a perishable product. 
A consumer, from long experience realizes this fact and, conse- 
quently, wifl not readily iJurchase fruits or vegetables without seeing 
them. Unavoidable deterioration which is accepted by the trade as 
part of the risks of the business becomes a A^ery troublesome ques- 
tion when the consumer is invohed. 

Bulk shipment is a general practice for certain vegetables. Water- 
melons are practically always shipped in this manner, as is most 
northern cabWge (fig." 312), and a considerable portion of the potato 
cron. Low-grade apples and citrus fruit are frequently shipped in 
bulk during periods of low prices. However, by far the greater por- 
tion of the fruit and vegetable shipments are transported in pack- 
ages. 

A shipping container for fruits and vegetables should combine 
strength with lightness, it should be attractive, and it should pro- 
vide adequate ventilation for the commodity shipped. It should be 
light, because no one Avishes to pay more freight charges than neces- 
sary. It should be attractive, because a large part of the buying 
public forms its judgments through its eyes and the favorable im- 
pression created by an attractive package is worth considering. To 
insure safe arrival at market, strength, adequate A^entilation, and 
proper stowage in the car are necessary. If arrival in good condi- 
tion is overlooked, the weeks or months of work and care which have 
gone into the growing of the crop may amount to nothing. 

The public carriers of the United States say that in the handling 
of perishables the losses in one year amounted to $10,000,000. 
Among the many causes of these losses are rough handling, failure 
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to stow shipments properly in cars, delay in transit, lack of proper 
i-efrigeration, and frad containers. Such a tax on the fruit and 
vegetable business of the country calls for cooperation on the part 
of growers, sliippers, container manufacturers, and carriers, in an 
effort to reduce the damage to the lowest possible point. (Fig. 313.) 

As one step in this direction and as a protection to himself and 
his shipments, the intending buyer of baskets should require that 
the manufacturer furnish a definite statement of the specifications 
on which the baskets are made. Manufacturers should be glad to 
.supply such information and iindoubledly will do so if they are 



Fig, 312. — Carload of bulk cabbage, showing wooden ventilator through the center 

of the car 

turning out a product of high quality. Many basket manufacturers 
are striving to put out an article which will stand up under heavy 
use, but there are also many baskets on the market of such poor 
quality that they should never be used in the shipping of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Specifications insisted upon by the buyer should touch at least 
three points — capacity, material, and workmanship. In capacity, 
the container should be required to hold a designated number of 
United States standard dry miarts, struck measure. (Fig. 314.) 
This will insure compliance with the standard container act and will 
guarantee fairness to all. 
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A container for the bhipment of fruits or \egetables, properly 
loaded and under normal traffic conditions, should be strong enough 
to carry the commodity intact from the giowei to the wholesale 



Fio 318. — Damage to lesultin^ fiom the u»e of poor packaged and ot 

impropei loading 


market and thence to the retailer. Greater strength than this is 
unnecessary, but too much stress can not be laid on the importance 
of buyers insisting that their baskets be equal to the task imposed 



Fk. 314 — Typical contnineis holdin,? a dtsignattd nuinbei of stand \rd diy qun ts, 

struck iiuasurc 


upon them. Although such a container will be more expensive than 
a lighter one, it is better to pay more than to pay less and take the 
risk of broken packages and lost produce. 
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Strength specifications apply principally to the larger baskets 
which are not inclosed in crates for shipment. Strength is not so 
important a consideration in berry boxes and till l)askets, which are 
placed in crates or boxes for shipment, but it is important that these 
small baskets should be of standard capacity. 

Car loading is a particularly important consideration in the suc- 
cessful shipment oi perishables. The packages must be loaded in 
the car in such a way that they will not shift while en route to market. 
Large losses from brealcage, owing to improper loading and im- 

? >roper packages, occur every year. Crates and boxes can be loaded 
airly easily, but various types of hampers and baskets make it more 
difficult to load a shipment in such a way that the packages will not 
shift in transit. However, there are methods of loading these pack- 
ages which prove to be reasonably satisfactory. 



Fi«;. :il5. — A car of gropes packp<l In kegs, slu»wing proper method of loading to 
insure circulation of air l»et\Ne<‘ii the packages 


Shipments moving under refrigeration must also be loaded in 
such a way that the circulation of cold air from the ice bunkers is 
not retarded. The load must provide for definite air passages be- 
tween each row of packages. (Fig. 31,5.) Provisions for air circula- 
tion must also be made w'hen a shipment is to be heated while en 
route. 

Standardization 

Standard grades constitute a common language between buyers 
and sellers. They facilitate grading, serving as a basis for (1) 
future contracts; (2) sales f. o. b. shipping points in transit and in 
other circumstances where the buyer cjui not exercise the privilege 
of inspection; (3) Government inspection, adjustments, and claims; 
and (4) the intelligent comparison of market prices. 
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In addition to these benefits which obtain by reason of a com- 
plete understanding between buyers and sellers as to the precise 
character of the product, there are other advantages which result 
from the actual sorting of the commodity, in so far as this is practi- 
cable, into classes which meet the particular requirements of the 
trade. Grading permits wider distribution because: (1) The more 
perishable lots may be sold without waste in near-by markets or 
utilized for by-product purposes, leaving the remainder for shipment 
to more remote points; (2) when properly graded some products 
may be held safely in storage, thus extending the marketing season; 
(3) certain classes of buyers are attracted who do not handle pro- 
ducts of indeterminate quality, and (4) any sound advertising pro- 
gram must be based on uniform, dependable products. 

An important benefit of standardization is the good will which 
it creates. Confidence in the products of a cooperative organization, 
and in its general business methods makes financing easier, increases 
demand for the organization’s products, and reduces the margins of 
middlemen. Furthermore, the enforcement of standard grades at 
the point of production not only directs the attention of the grower 
to his mistakes in production and harvesting, thus stimulating him 
to correct them, but also insures him proper remuneration for more 
careful and effective methods. The necessity for standards in the 
marketing of agricultural products can no longer be regarded as a 
debatable point. For the present the great problems relate to their 
effective application. Cooperative associations have in the past been 
foremost in realizing the need of better grading and standardizing 
of farm products. Groups of growers working for their mutual 
benefit have often maintained voluntarily standards which would 
liave been entirely impracticable had the trade attempted their im- 
position. However, the large number of commodities involved, the 
development of many systems of grading and packing, and the great 
variety of packages used in various parts of the country, have tended 
to increase the problems of standardization. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is engaged in 
preparing grade standards for farm products. At present such 
grades have been formulated for the following fruits and vegetables : 
Barreled apples, asparagus, cabbage, cauliflower, cucumbers, celery, 
Florida citrus fruits, lettuce, northern-growm onions, Bermuda 
onions, peaches, pears, prunes, sw’eet peppers, potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, strawberries, cannery tomatoes, fresh tomatoes, watermelons, 
shelled Spanish peanuts, shelled Runner peanuts, farmers’ stock 
Spanish peanuts, muskmelons, bunched beets, bunched carrots, 
bunched turnips, string beans (wax or green), spinach, pineapples, 
eggplant, juice grapes, table grapes, American bunch grapes and 
sawdust pack grapes, radishes, ana globe artichokes. 

Many of these grades, for example the United States grades for 
potatoes, are established throughout the country. Grades for other 
products are rapidly being adopted. The adoption and use of 
Federal grades are a requisite of the Federal shipping-point inspec- 
tion service. It is a common observation that where no grade st<ind- 
ards are recognized buyers are inclined to pay a flat price based 
on the average value, or something less than the average vulue. 
Conversely, trading on a quality basis is the greatest stimulus to 
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better methods of production, and definite, uniform grades are the 
means to that end. (Fig. 316.) 

Shippers frequently complain of unjustifiable rejection of ship- 
ments on account of a declining market, or other causes. Buyers 
claim that th^ are often forced to accept poorly graded products. 
(Fig. 317.) The answer to the whole problem is definite, practical 
grades. 



Pig. 310. — U. S. No. 1 Rrade pot.itoes When trading is done on the bubis ot grade 
there can be no question as to the market quality of the stock 


Transportation in Relation to Marketing 

The transportation of fruits and vegetables is treated in detail 
in a succeeding section. Special phases of the transportation prob- 
lem, however, have an intimate relation to the distribution of fruit 
shipments. 

The problem of obtaining an adequate supply of suitable cars 
for moving large seasonable crops has always been a troublesome 
one. Over 15,000 cars of muskmelons were shipped from California 
in 1923, practical^ all within two months. During approximately 
the same period Georgia was shipping over 8,000 cars of peaches. 
The California citrus industry demands 200 to 400 cars a day dur- 
ing the winter season. 

The industry has passed through acute emergencies when the 
actual shortage or improper distribution of cars have occasioned 
heavy losses both to the carriers and the shippers. In order to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such condition the Bureau of Service was organ- 
ized in the Interstate Commerce Commission to keep in close touch 
with operating and transportation conditions through the country. 
Special attention is given by this agency to such problems as the 
need for increased car mileage, for heavier car loading, and for a 
decreased percentage of bad-order cars, as well as to the general 
promotion of operating efficiency. 
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-^he Bureau of Service keeps in close contact with the car service 
jiivision of the American Railway Association. Conferences are 
[held with shippers and carriers to correct erroneous practices and 
effect a better understanding between the carriers in relation to 
[lie public. 

With a view to enlisting further the cooperation of the shippers 
he car-service division of the American Railway Association has 
Wganized a number of regional advisory boards. The expressed 
objects are: 

(1) To form a common meeting ground between shippers, local 
railroads, and the carriers as a whole, as represented by tlie car- 
service division, for the better mutual understanding of local and 
general transjiortation lecpiirements, and to analyze transportation 
needs in each territorj and to assist in anticipating car recpiirements. 



Fio 317— TrndluK on a “fl«ldiun’ basis fmiuenth results In the shipment of 
infeiior potatoes lud lejictions upon tneir nirival at the market 


(2) To study production, markets, distribution, and trade chan- 
nels of the commodities local to each district with a view to effecting 
improvements in trade practices when related to transportation, and 
promoting a more even distribution of commodities where practicable. 

(3) To promote car and operating efficiency in connection with 
maximum loading and in the proper handling of cars by shippers 
and railroads. 

(4) To obtain a proper understanding by the railroads of the 
transportation needs of shippers, that their regulations may fit ship- 
pers’ requirements, and to obtain understanding by the shippers and 
their cooperation in carrying out necessary rules governing car 
handling and car distribution. 

These agencies of the Government and of the railroads have ac- 
complished much in the way of better transportation service by 
furnishing an adetiuate car supply and procuring the prompt move- 
ment of both loaded and empty cars and the cooperation of the 
trade in unloading and releasing them promptly. 
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Efficient distribution requires fast freight service for perishat)J© 
shipments. Some of the more perishable fruits, such as strawberries^', 
and Logan blackberries, are handled oftentimes in refrigerated, 
express cars, and maintain a schedule ecpial to that of fast passerme^^^ 
ti*ains. Express shipments of strawberries leaving Hammond, La>.> 
Monday evening, arrive in Chicago for Wednesday's market. 

Most shipments of fruits and vegetables from specialized region^^ 
however, are forwarded by fast through freights. Train loads o1- 
northwestern fruit leave tne western shipping points daily during’ 
the season. These are cons'olidated at convenient points into through 
fruit trains to Minneapolis, Omaha, and Chicago. At the same time 
the railroad lines to the south are moving solid, train loads of prod- 
ucts from California. The schedule time for grapes from connecting 
points in California to Chicago is six days. Apples from Washing- 
ton and Oregon are scheduled to reach Chicago in eight days. 
Shipments for New York and other eastern markets are consolidated 
at Chicago, and reach thfe Atlantic seaboard approximately 48 hours 
later. 

The transportation services offered the producers in specialized 
areas have developed because of their demands for more rapid move- 
ment of their shipments to market. It has served, in acfdition, to 
reduce the risk of loss from deterioration in transit, and has measur- 
ably extended the market territory of more perishable products. 
This service is made possible by the large volume of shipments fpm 
producing sections which has resulted from concentrated, specialized 
production. 

Diversion and reconsighment privileges now offered fruit and 
vegetable shippers aid in the distribution of the crop. A car of 
Florida vegetables may be billed to Potomac Yards, Va., for ex- 
ample. Previous to the arrival of the car at this point, the shipper 
may order it diverted to Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New York, or any 
one of the markets north of Washington, or east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. The freight rate applied will be the through rate from 
the shipping point to the final destination. Or a car of California 
oranges may be billed to Kansas City, diverted to Chicago, if the 
Kansas City market is unsatisfactory, from Chicago to Pittsburgh, 
and from Pittsburgh to any one of a number of eastern markets. 

The refrigeration of perishable shipments in transit has also been 
of great importance in extending the market area and reducing 
Josses from deterioration. In some sections, cold-storage plants have 
been erected in which fruit and vegetable shipments are precooled — 
that is, the temperature of the shi])ment is reduced to a safe mini- 
mum before the packages are loaded in the car. Many of these 
plants are owned by growers’ organizations. 

The majority of refrigerated shipments, however, move under 
“ full refrigeration.” The ice bunkers of the car are filled with ice 
before the car is loaded and the supply is replenished, v^henever 
necessary^ at ‘‘ reicing stations ” en route." Other forms of refrigera- 
tion service are offered shippers. During fairly cool weather, for 
example, shipments may move to destination with only the initial 
icing. ^ / 

The protection of shipments from frost damage in transit is not 
so well developed as is the refrigeration service of the carriers. 
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However, a ‘‘heater seiwice,” which is raore or less effective, is 
offered shy^pers of northwestern aj)ples, and a similar service is 
available for shipments, particular^ shipments of potatoes from 
Maine, Michipin, Minnesota, and other Northern States. 

I he marketing of fruits and vejjetables, therefore, is directiv 
aei>endent upon emcicmt transportation. Furthermore, the cost of 
transportation is an important factor in determining the irrowers’ 
net returns. Increases in frei^dit rates have made profitable market- 
ing more difficult in remote producin/^ areas, and have made it all 
the more necessary to adopt efficient methods of handling and dis- 
tributing the crop. 

Terminal Facilities 

The rapid growth of urban population, together with the in- 
creased per capita consuiualj^^-*^ f and vegetables, has 
taxed to the limit the railroad terminal facilities in itR. dis- 

tributing centers. During recent j^ears several important construc- 
tion programs have been carried out with a veiw to relieving this 
congestion. ^ 

The modern wholesale terminal market in Los Angeles was^opent-i^ 
in 1918.. It covers 925,000 square feet of ground, the buildings have 
a floor space of nearly 2,000,000 square feet, and with space in the 
jiaved courtyard for 510 trucks. The buildings on the ea^t side of 
the market have trackage for 50 cars. 

At about the same time the wholesale terminal was built the city 
market, commonly called the Ninth Street market, was opened. The 
Ninth Street market is approximately two-thirds of the size of the 
wliolesale terminal and is built on much the same plan, with tlie 
exception that no trackage is available. The Ninth Street market 
receives a large percentage of the home-grown fruits and vegetablch, 
and the buildings are occupied mostly by jobbers. The wholesale 
terminal market is occupied by 200 tenants, of whom probably 75 
are car-lot receivers and the remainder jobbers. A considerable 
volume of home-grown products is sold through the paved court 
and, in addition, small jobbers selling seasonal commodities such 
as watermelons, orange.s, pumpkins, squashes, and grapes, are located 
in the o}r n courtyard. (Fig. 318.) 

Tiio population of the city of Los Angeles has increased from 
102,000 in 1900 to an estimated population of 1,000,000 in 1925. 
That the market demands of the city have outgrown present facilities 
is evidenced by the building at both markets of additional stores 
outside of the market proper. 

Furthermore, there has recently been constructed in Long Beach 
a smaller market occupying about one city block which has eight 
jobbing houses and space in a paved courtyard for about 100 trucks. 
This territory formerly drew supplies from I.»os Angeles. 

The largest market* in the country has just been completed in 
Chicago, the dealers taking possession August 29, 1925. This project 
was originallv given consideration in 1914 but was abandoned owing 
to the difficulty in agreeing upon a new location. It was not until 
January, 1925, however, that the purchase of the new site was con- 
cluded and arrangements made for the construction of the buildings. 
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The present location is within a few hundred feet of the center of 
population of Chicago. It is accessible to freight stations and rail- 
road yards as well as to the retail trade of the city. 

The building are of concrete, each unit having three stories and 
a basement. (Fig. 319.) The dimensions are 80 feet deep, and 20 
feet wide with a 15 foot sidewalk. The sidewalk is 30 inches alx)ve 
the street level which facilitates the loading and unloading of 
trucks. The street in one section is 90 feet between curbs and in the 
other 66 feet. Permanent canopies are erected both in the front and 
in the rear. 

A large cold-storage plant is located at one end of the market 
from V hich brine is piped to the individual cooling rooms throughout 
the market. A 10-story office building is now under construction at 
one corner of the market and another 5-story office building is also 
under way. Negotiations are about completed for new terminal fa- 

, , 



Fiu 318 — Los Angeles terminal market 


duties, and although this is a separate project, it is in effect a part 
of the development for the new market. 

With reduced hauls, freedom from congestion, and comparatively 
lower rentals, it is estimated that the new Chicago terminal mar- 
ket will effect a saving of approximately ^,500,000 a year to the in- 
dustry as a whole. This estimate does not take into consideration 
such items as waste of foodstuffs owing to delays and accidents or 
other savings in time. 

Two lines of terminal development are being followed in the New 
York area, one aiming at unified and modernized primary receiving 
facilities on Manhattan Island, the other stressing new stations in 
the remaining boroughs of the city and the suburban sections of 
New Jersey. The first reflects the effort to relieve the congestion 
caused by a rapidly growing traflic flooding over obsolete pier sta- 
tions, and the second expresses the popular agitation for decentral- 
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ized primary markets to which cars may be routed directly without 
passing through the Manhattan market. The present central pro- 
duce market is located on the lower west side of Manhattan between 
Vesey and Franklin Streets. The railroads furnish transportation 
service by car float to water-front pier stations in the vicinity. These 
piers were not planned for the receipt and distribution of produce 
and to-day are the scene of congestion, delay, and high handling 
costs. 

The traffic, j)articuhirly that portion made up of the western de- 
ciduous fruits, has increased very rapidly during the last two decades. 
Total car lots now being handled over all the produce pier stations 
amount to about 90,000 cars a year while seasonal ])eaks reach over 
550 cars a day. Because of the extreme seasonal variation in ship- 
ments from the ^reas served by each carriei*, the piers are subjected 
to alternating {periods of idleness and extreme congestion. 



Fig. 310. — New Chicago product* market completed lu Augu*>t, 1025 


During the last five years the situation has been acute and tem- 
porary relief has been obtained only by resorting to such expedi- 
ents as embargoes, use of the street in front of the Pjcrs, and re- 
moval of selected commodities to New rFersey yards. The resulting 
disturbance of traffic, division of the market, and increased truck- 
ing costs have satisfied neither shippers nor receivers. 

For some years plans have been maturing for a unified car-float 
terminal to which all of the carriers might have access and at which 
deliveries might be concentrated for easy inspection and trading. 
In December, 1923, the commissioner of docks of the city of New 
York made public a plan for such a water-front terminal w’hich had 
been worked out in conference wdth the trade. This plan provided 
for a covered platform 450 feet wide, built upon piles outshore 
from the bulkhead and extending along the water front a distance 
ol 1,000 feet, in place of the present piers. A maximunr of 810 
carloads can be hcndled through this station, ample provision be- 
ing made for display and trading space within tne structure. In 
a recent report of the Port of New York authority, the bi-State 
body created to administer port development in New York harbor, 
this plan has been indorsed w'ith certain recommended changes in 
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interior design which will allow platform consolidation of job lots 
for removal by truck. It is estimated that the consolidation by 
modern equipment wdthin the terminal will reduce annual cartage 
and handling costs by about $500,000. 

While these plans for a unification of facilities on Manhattan 
Island are advancing, steps are bein^ taken to develop market ter- 
minals in other sections of New York City and adjacent cities in 
northern New Jersey. The New York City Board ot Estimate and 
Apportionment has approved a $22,500,0()0 pro^rani for the erec- 
tion of markets in three boroughs of the city. A six-story market 
building for receipt and storage of produce has been erected adjacent 
to the Harlem River at One huncired and fifty-first Street in the 
Bronx at a cost of $7,500,000. The present Wallabout jobbing dis- 
trict in Brooklyn has been chosen as the best water-front site for 
a marlcet in that borough. Some difficulty has been met 

in obtaining float-bridge access to serve this market but the latest 
plan, announced in *111116, 1925, provides for a location adjacent to 
the Wallabout Canal upon whicti a $500,000 plant is to be erected. 
The principal features are a five-story market and cold-storage 
building and four produce jilatforms with track connections located 
near by. Detailed plans for an additional $10,000,000 terminal in 
the Fourteenth Street district of Manhattan have not as yet been 
announced. 

On the other side of the Hudson River the develoimient of team- 
track yards has advanced considerably in the last year. In order 
to take care of the heavy juice-grajie tonnage, the Erie Railroad 
has constructed at Monmouth Street in Jei'sey City, adjacent to their 
l^resent Pavonia Avenue station, a new yard of nine tracks and three 
display platforms to hold approximately 170 cal's. In Newark, 
N. J., where over 10,000 cars of fruits and vegetables are unloaded 
annually in addition to those trucked from New York City, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has a $100,000 improvement at the itunter 
Avenue yard, near the new wholesale produce section in the south- 
ern end of the city. It is exiiected that this center will grow to an 
important market for northern New *Jersey. 

Market Outlets 

While radical changes have been made in methods of harvesting, 
grading and packing fruits and vegetables, methods of distributing 
and selling the croi) have also undergone a change. The most evi- 
dent has been the appearance of large distributing firms and cooper- 
ative sales agencies. There has been an incn^ase in the number of 
distributors who are represented by their own emjdoyees in the 
larger markets. There has been a decided tendency also toward the 
sale of fruits and vegetables, f. o. b. shipping point, with the buyer 
reserving the right to inspect the shipment at destination. Produce^ 
brokers, commission merchants and fruit auctions are all employed 
by shippers to sell their products to the wholesale an<l retail trad 2 . 

The net result of these changes is that the number of car-lot mar- 
kets for fruits and vegetables has been greatly increased. Towns 
and cities that formerly received their supplies in less than car lots 
from the terminal markets now receive the more important fruits 
and vegetables in car lots direct from the point of production. 
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With the development of better packing and handling methods it 
has been possible to extend the territory over which shipments are 
distributed. Better grading has made it possible to sell under rec- 
ognized brands and to advertise certain products to the consumers. 

Competitive conditions in the production and marketing of fruits 
and vegetables have fostered the extension of markets as well as the 
improvement of grading and handling practices and the elimination 
of wastes in marketing. The grower in a specialized producing dis- 
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trict may sell his products in any one of hundreds of markets, while 
the grower in a nonspecialized area may be confined to one, or at 
most to a few markets. 

The 1924 peach-shipping season illustrates the problem of dis- 
tributing a short-season crop from a region of concentrated produc- 
tion. Within a period of 10 weeks 13,5W cars were shipped from 
Georgia into markets east of the Mississippi. Over 75 per cent of 
these shipments were made in July, the movement for the month 
reaching a total of nearly 10,500 cars. During the same period over 

»1044«— 26^ — 
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15,000 cars of muskmelons were shipped from the Imperial Valley 
of California and nearly 23,000 cars of watermelons from B'lorida 
and Georgia. In order to avoid in so far as possible an oversupply 
in the large markets the distributors made maximum use of smaller 
markets. Nearly 80 cities received .') cars oi’ less, and 30 more took 5 
to 10 cars. However, the bulk of the crop was .sold in the large 
centers of population. Of the total shi[)ments, 13, .500 cars, from 
Georgia, 9,800 were uidoaded in 25 principal markets and well over 
One-third of this niunber went to New York City alone. 

An interesting study in competition is seen in the distribution of 
oranges from California and B'lorida. California shipments extend 
over the entire year, whereas those from Florida are marketed from 
September to June. B'igure 320 shows the average monthly move- 



ment for the years 1920-1924 inclusive. B'igure 321 shows the .sea- 
sonal movement of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit from B'lorida 
and California. Owing to advantages in transportation rates cer- 
tain markets are supplied almost exclusivey by either California or 
Florida, but in the northeast quarter of the I'nited States competi- 
tion is extremely keen. 

Commercial potato production is widely scattered throughout 
the country. There is a continuous overlapping of shipments from 
the various districts during the season. The new crop from the 
South also competes with northern shipments out of storage. The 
remons of production and shipping season is shown in B'igure 822. 

The sources of city supplies vary from %ason to season depending 
upon crop conditions Marketing agencies and services and the 
methods of sale offered the grower have increased. These ag e n c ies 
and mlling methods are discussed in the following sections. 
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Market News 

Efficient marketing of fruits and vegetables must be b^sed on a 
knowledge of supply and market demand. . Two types of informa- 
tion are necessary. 

(1) A knowledge of seasonal conditions. This includes informa- 
tion regarding crop conditions in competing areas, and the sup- 
plies of competing crops. For example, strawberries and muskmel- 
ons compete directly as a breakfast fruit, and the strawWry dip- 
pers are interested in the quantity and quality of muskmelons offered 
for sale. In addition to crop conditions, from which an estimate of 
the probable supplies can be made, it is necessary to know the time 
at which shipments will move, the storage stocks that may come 
into competition with the new crop, and the general quality of the 
crop. 



Fio. .S22. — Seasonal distribution of potato shipmcnta from points aiong the Atlantic 

coast 

On the demand side, it is important to have information regard- 
ing industrial conditions in the markets where the crop is sold, and 
the probable purchasing power of the consumers. The relation of 
these factors to the prospective supply will indicate the price, level 
at which the crop will move. 

(2) After movement of the crop has begun, it is essential to have 
current information regarding prices and supplies. It is on the 
basis of such information that the up-to-date ^les manager dis- 
tributes the shipments that he controls. Essential information, in 
addition to prices are the daily car-lot shipments, the number of 
cars passing certain gateway points daily, daily receipts at the im- 
portant markets, and the number of cars unsold on track at the 
close of each day’s business. 

Fruit and vegetable shippers depend, to a large extent, for price 
information on daily quotations by telegraph from their agents and 
brokers. There has been, however, a large demand for market news 
collected by an unbiased agency, according to uniform methods and 
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disseminated widely. In addition, dealers are unable to collect ac- 
curately such information as daily shipments and receipts. 

In response to this demand, a number of private price-reporting 
agencies have issued daily bulletins from various markets giving 
arrivals and prices of fruits and vegetables. At the present time, 
hoAvever, the growers, shippers, and handlers of fruits and vege- 
tables depend on the nationwide market news service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Through its market news service the Department of Agriculture 
renders direct assistance to growers, shippers, and handlers of 
fruits and vegetables. Daily mimeographe<l market reports are 
issued from 18 of the largest receiving and consuming markets to 
mailing lists totaling approximately 50, (XX) names, while similar 
market reports are distributed from temporary offices located in 
important-producing areas during the heavy shipping seasons to 
a total mailing list of approximately 85,000. 

These market reports which show the daily car-lot movement to 
mMrketp the market conditions, and prices in the most important 
producing areas and the receipts, market conditions, and prices at 
the larger terminal and consuming markets enable shippers to mar- 
ket their produce more intelligently. They show the best markets 
to which to ship, both as to price and present and probable supplies 
on the markets. If the supplies on a particular market, for example, 
are heavier than it can consume within a reasonable length of time 
and the daily receipts increasing, it is apparent to a snipper who 
studies market conditions that to continue shipping to that market 
under those conditions will inevitably result in unsatisfactory finan- 
cial returns. If a market is too heavily oversupplied a glut will 
ensue with disastrous results to the shippers, since in many cases 
where it is impossible to divert cars to other markets carloads may 
be sold at forced sale to satisfy freight charges. When such action 
is necessary it is seldom that more than freight charges are realized, 
which, of course, means that the shipment is a total Toss in so far as 
the original shipper is concerned. If a depressed market appears 
inevitame or a glut probable the shipper, by keeping posted on 
market conditions as given in these market reports, is in a position 
to avoid lo^ by shipping to another market or, if he has a car 
already moving to an oversupplied market, diverting the car en 
route, thus aiding in furnishing a steady, even supply to the con- 
.suming public at a reasonable price to the purchaser and a con- 
sistent return to hinaself. The market reports also keep shippers 
informed as to prevailing prices in the terminal markets so that no 
one need me misled by unscrupulous buyers or dealers. 

To the handler of fruits and vegetables in the city markets, the 
market rqjwts are of inestimable value. They not only show the 
prices in competing markets, but also give the volume of car-lot 
movements for the previous day, as well as the prevailing prices in 
the principal producing areas which are the main sources of 

3 Iy. Market reports on peanuts and honey, which are issued 
ly and semimonthly respectively, are of the same value to the 
peanut and honey trade as fruit and vegetable reports are to the 
fruit and vegetable trade. 

Monthly records of the car-lot unloads of the principal fruits and 
vegetables are obtained covering 84 of the largest markets in the 
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country. This information is particularly valuable to anyone mak- 
ing a scientific study of marketing. The unloads show the flow of 
supplies to market and the consuming capacity at the prices pre- 
vailing at the time. A study of the unloads and prices will enable 
one to judge fairly accurately what the market will be under given 
conditions, a possibility that is being realized by a larger number 
of handlers of fruits and vegetables each year, as is evidenced by the 
increased yearly demand for information of a statistical or research 
nature, especially for practical purposes. 

Distributing Agencies 

The distributing agencies are the connecting links between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. (Fig. :123.) The growers produce fruits 
and vegetables in bulk, in a variety of grades and sizes, and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. The consumer demands a small quantity, 
he usually wants a certain size or grade, and wants to be supplied 
more or less continuously throughout the year. The distributing 
agencies perform the services that are necessary to deliver the 
product to the consumers at the time, the place, and in the form nec- 
essary to satisfy their demands. 

There are several distinct types of distributing agencies furnish- 
ing some part of. the services necessary to market fruits and vege- 
tables. Tneir location, the services rendered, and the basis on which 
a charge is fixed for these services are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. — Ty'pes of fruit and vegetable distributing agencies 


Typo of agency 

Location 

Service performe<l 

Remuneration 

Cooperative saUi» agency . 
Noncooperativo sales 
agency. 

Cash buyers 

Shipping point 

Selling agents 

do 

Cost of service. 

Fixed brokerage. 

Market spread. 

Fixed brokerage, 
do. 

Fixe<i percentage, 
do. 

do. 

Market spread, 
do. 

do 

Buy for resale 

Buying brokers 

... .dO-- 

Buying agents 

Selling brokers 

Commission merchants... 
Fruit and produce auc- 
tions. 

F. 0 . b. auctions 

All carlot markets 

All wholesale markets...! 
Large markets 

do. 

Selling agents 

do 

do 

do .. 

Receivers and jobbers 

Retailers 

All wholesale markets... 
All retail markets 

Buy for resale. 

. ..do 


Cooperative sales agencies may be local, regional, or national 
from the standpoint of either the producing area or the consuming 
area served. In addition, they may be operated by and for one 
particular section and commodity, or may serve many organizations, 
many consuming centers, and handle many kinds or products. 
For example, the production area served and the products handled 
by the sales department of the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
are limited, but the consuming area served is international. An- 
other example is the Federated Fruit and Vegetable Gwwers, Inc., 
an organization that serves many producing are^ handles many 
kinds of products, and maintains market agents in many consum- 
ing centers. ^ ^ * 

Cooperative sales agencies selling fruits and vegetables for co- 
operative associations generally maintain offices at some central 
point in the markets,or sell through brokers or other types of agencies* 
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Fio. 323. — Agencies and channels of distribution of fruits and vegetables 
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Their char^^es are based on the cost of operation, but are collected 
generally As a fixed cliarge per package or per car and any excess 
refunded later. Noncooper utive sales agencies are private sales 
organizations operating on a per package or per car charge simu- 
lated in a contract with the organization served. In operation, they 
differ little from cooperativ'e sales agencies. 

Both noncooperative and cooperative sales agencies sell either 
through their own agents, or brokers, usually in carload lots, to 
wholesale receivers and large jobljers. They may also sell to large 
retailers, such as the chain-store systems. Their sales, as a rule, 
are made on wire quotations from the shipping point, and either 
as f. o. b. or delivered sales. A portion of their supplies may be 
sold through the terminal fruit and nroduce auctions in the mar- 
kets in which these auctions are lo(‘atea. 

The cash buyer purchases products prior to shipment and often 
harvests, assembles, grades, and packs the products and super- 
vises the loading. He may operate for liis own account or on a joint 
account agreement with a large distributing firm, or a receiver in 
the market, or he may be the salaried representative of such firms 
or receivers. Though cash buyers are to be found at most shipping 
points, the producing and consuming areas served by each are rather 
limited — very often a cash buyer handles but one product and uses 
a limited number of markets. 

The buying broker o|)erates much like the cash buyer, except that 
he does not buy for his own account but acts as the agent of the 
purchaser. Generally the buying broker handles only car-lot ouan- 
tities which he inspects, purchases, and ships in accordance witn his 
principal’s instructions. His compensation is an agreed broker- 
age charge. 

Brokers located in the terminal car-lot markets are the agents of 
the sellers. A broker receives quotations, presents the seller s of- 
ferings and terms to the buyers, and reports the buyers’ acceptance, 
or their counter offers to the shipner for confirmation or rejection. 
If the sale is confirmed, the broKer's responsibility is at an end 
when he reports the shipper’s confirmation to the buyer. The ship- 
per assumes the financial risk and the task of collecting the pro- 
ceeds of the sale from the buyer. The broker’s compensation is 
generally a stated charge per car which varies somewhat for dif- 
ferent commodities. 

Another agency of distribution is the fruit and produce auction. 
One or more auctions are located at present in Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and St. 
Paul. They receive shipments on consignment and place samples 
of such shipments on display in the warehouses. Shix^ments are 
listed and described as to quantities, grades, condition, variety, and 
other factors necessary to establishing value, in catalogues circulated 
prior to the sale. At the call the lots of fruit and produce are sold 
to the highest bidder. (Fig. 324.] A fixed percentage charge, plus 
the freight is deducted and the balance is remitted to the shipper 
or his agent. Jobbers, retailers, hucksters, hotel supply agencies, 
and other less-than-car-lot buyers purchasing fairly large quantities, 
patronize tte auctions. Sales to out-of-town buyers are limited. 
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The f. o. b. auction is national in character, maintaining a central 
office with branches or salesrooms in several of the larger cities. 
Shipments at shipping points, or en Koute, that have been inspected 
at point of origin by i\Hleral or other agents are listed for sale. 
Such listings are made by telegraph to each auction salesroom. At 
call the buyers assemble at each oi the auction rooms and make bids 
on the lots in which they are interested. These bids are transmitted 
by telegraph to the central auction office, and also to all other auction 
rooms, so that bidders may know what other bids have been made. 
The auctioneer who conducts the sale is located in the central office. 
He sells the shipment to the highest bidder in any market, at a 
certain price f. o. b. shipping point. The purchaser pays the branch 
house or the auction located in his market, and the money is remitted 
through the central office to the shipper. 



Pig. 324. — Prult aucllon In New Yoik City, wheie thousuuds of cuiluadH of fruits 

and vegetables are sold 


Commission merchants are to be found in nearly all wholesale 
markets. They are receivers of car-lot, or often less than ear-lot 
shipments consigned to them by growers, growers’ associations, or 
other shippers. They dispose of these shipin(‘nts in comparatively 
small lots to jobbers, retailers, and other buyers. Their sales are 
usually made from their stores in the wholesale produce district, 
but may be made directly from the cars in the railroad yards. 

Commission merchants, as a rule, handle a wide variety of fruit 
and vegetable products. Many commission merchants also operate 
at times or continually, as jobbers or receivers, buying shipments 
for resale. In fact, there is no shaim division of functions between 
the various distributing agencies. The concerns generally described 
as “receivers” or “car-lot wholesalers” perform practically the 
same functions as the group generally described as “ jobbers.” Re- 
ceivers, however, usually buv carload lots, while jobbers may not. 
Receivers ra^ resell in carload lots, while jobbers sell relatively 
sin»U lots. The chief distinction is the volume of business handle 
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The consuming territory which they serve may be one city, or a 
part of a city, or may extend over a territory including several cities 
or towns. Receivers and jobbers differ from commission merchants 
in that they buy products for resale. From the point of view of 
distribution, these functions are much the same as those of the com- 
mission merchants. 

Retailers include chain stores, local unit grocery stores, markets, 
fruit stores, hucksters, push-cart venders, and to some extent, de- 
partment stores, and 5 and 10 cent stores. They buy occasionally 
in car lots, but usually in less than car lots, and resell in quanti- 
ties purchased by the average family. The cost of retailing fruits 
and vegetables exceeds the total of all other marketing agencies and 
operations. Studies of the retail margins for oranges sold through 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange in a number of markets 
for tlie years 1917-1021, show that the retailer received as an aver- 
age $1.88 for each box of oranges which he handled, compared with 
$1.25 for all other packing and marketing services, $1.22 for trans- 
portation and $2.78 received by the producer. 

A large part of the retail margin retained for fruits and vegetables 
is due to the high cost of selling and delivering small (juantities to a 
large number of customers: a part is due to the perishability of the 
product. This can be overcome to some extent by the adoption of 
standard grades and more careful packing and handling methods 
by the growers and their associations. Some large organizations are 
actively engaged in campaigns to demonstrate to the retailer that it 
is relatively more profitable for him to handle a larger volume at a 
smaller margin. It is ])robably true that the consumption of fruits 
and vegetables may be further stimulated in this way. 

Methods of Sale 

Fruit and vegetable organizations may make “ track sales,” “ f. o. b. 
sales,” “ delivered sales,” or ‘‘ consignment sales.” Some confusion 
and misunderstanding exists among shippers and buyers as to the 
meaning and conditions of each of these methods. 

Track sales are sales wherein the terms and conditions of the sale 
are completed after an inspection of the shipment by the buyer. Such 
sales, therefore, may be made at either the shipping point or the 
destination. The buyer pays the seller or his agent directly. 

Rules governing destination track sales, agreed to by a number of 
organizations representing shippers and the wholesale trade, read in 
part as follows : ^ 

When a c<)mmodlty is sold on track after arrival at destination, the buyer 
shall be considered to have waived any right to reject the commodity so pur^ 
chased iiiwn receipt by him or his duly authorized representative, from the 
seller or his duly authorized representative, of the bill of lading, delivery 
order, or other document enabling him to get the goods from the carrier. 

The foregoing shall not be construed as depriving the buyer of a right to 
reparation when the unloading of the car shall demonstrate that a part of the 
lading which was not accessible to inspection was of a quality or condition much 
Inferior to that portion which was accessible to inspection; but any such 
claim for reparation must be made within 24 hours after receipt of delivery 
ordt# or bill of lading. 

» Standard Rules and Definitions of Trade Terms (1924). 
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A f. o. b. sale toay be made of carloads of fruits or vegetables 
ready for shipment at the seller’s station, of products to be loaded 
at a specified future date, or of cars which are already en route to 
market. The f. o. b. method of sale is defined as follows: 

F. o. b. sales, or quotations, means tJiat the commodity quoted or sold is to 
be placed free on board the car, or at ship side at shipping point, In suitable 
shipping condition, and that the buyer assumes all risks of damage in transit 
not caused by the shipper, whether there is a bill of lading to the order of 
shipper or not. 

A draft, usually payable on the arrival of the shipment, is drawn 
by the seller upon the buyer, and is sent, together with the bill of 
lading, or a car-delivery order, to the buyer’s bank. Upon payment 
of the draft the bill of lading or car-delivery order, are turned over to 
the buyer. If the sale is made “ f. o. b. usual terms,” inspection by 
the buyer is permitted prior to payment of the draft, but the priv- 
ilege of inspection does not influence the stated terms or conditions 
of the sale. However, if the terms and conditions of the sale have 
not been complied with by the shipper, or if the product is not 
of the grade or quality ordered, the ouyer may refuse to accept the 
shipment or may ask tor an allowance consistent with the difference 
between the value of the product ordered by him and that he has 
actually received. 

Sales of fruits and vegetables by the f. o. b. methods have increased 
during recent years. At the present time, a large portion, for ex- 
ample, more than 75 per cent of northwestern boxed apples are sold 
in this way. However, the system is as yet not thoroughly under- 
stood and misunderstandings often arise. Rejections of shipments 
sold f. o. b. have greatly increased in the last two seasons. 

The third method of sale is the “ delivered sale.” The following 
definition of a delivered sale has been accepted by trade organiza- 
tions: 

Delivered sales or quotations mean that the commodity quoted or sold 
is to be delivered by the seller on board the car, or on dock if delivered by 
boat, free of any and all charges for transportation or protective services, at the 
market in which the buyer is located, or at such other market as agreed upon, 
the seller assuming all risks of damage in transit not caused by the buyer. 

This method of sale has been in use for some time. A consider- 
able portion of the California citrus and deciduous-fruit shipments 
is sold on a delivered basis. 

When a car is sold delivered, a draft, covering the price agreed 
upon, usually accompanies the bill of lading, or payment is made to 
the shipper’s agent. Inspection is allowed, as in the case of f. o. b. 
sales. If the shipper fails to comply with the terms of the sale, 
the buyer may reject the shipment. 

Many shippers consistently offer a portion of their best products 
for sale through the auctions in the belief that the publicity attend- 
ing this method of sale creates a favorable impression among the 
trade toward a shipper who offers high-^rade products that sell 
near the top of the market. Auction prices in measure set the 
price for similar commoditi^ sold at private sale in the same mar- 
tet, and, to a less degree, in other markets. On the other hand, 
many shipments that show decay and deterioration are sold at fic- 
tion because they can be most quickly disposed of by this method. 
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The consignment of shipments to commission merchants was 
formerly one of the most common methods of marketing fruits and 
vegetables. At the present time, also, some growers, cash buyers, 
or small cooperative organizations find it a satisfactory method oi 
disposing of the shipnients. Returns are made to the shipper when 
the shipment is sold. The commission merchant, however, fre- 
quently agrees to accept the shipper’s draft for a part of the esti- 
mated value of the shipment. 

With the development of cooperative sales agencies, and other 
large distributing firms, the consignment of fruit and vegetable 
shipments has declined. The direct sale of shipments, either the 
f. o. b. or delivered, is the standard method of marketing fruits and 
vegetables at the present time. The advantages of this method are 
that it permits the organization to influence the distribution of the 
shipments and the price at which they sell. 

Adjustments and Rejections 

Reports indicate that the number of rejections and claims from 
buyers for allowances are increasing. This condition can be attrib- 
uted, in part, to the fact that buyers and shippers do not fully 
understand the conditions of the methods of sale used, too lax 
methods of grading and inspection, to the tendency of some buyers 
to attempt to find something wrong with shipments when the market 
is declining, and perhaps also to the fact that many sellers do not 
hold buyers strictly to the terms of the sales contract, because of 
the fear of losing their further trade. 

There is, of course, no specific remedy for the situation, but there 
are steps that can be taxen to reduce rejections to a minimum. 
Buyers and sellers should understand clearly their rights and obliga- 
tions under each method of sale. The following rules regarding 
rejections have been accepted generally by organizations of produce 
dealers : 

The buyer shall not unjustifiably reject fresh fruits or vegetables. Delay 
In transit shall not of itself Justify rejection unless a specific delivery date 
has been contracted for. 

The buyer shall notify the seller by wire where possible, or notify the 
sellers’ local representative, within 24 hours after shipment has been placed 
where inspection is practicable, of refusal to accept a shipment or intent to 
file claim and give reasons therefor (other than claim against the trans- 
portation company). Failure of such notice shall constitute acceptance; ex- 
cept that it shall l>e proper to determine (as may be customary) shortage, 
waste, etc., of particular commodities subsequent to unloading and failure 
to notify the seller or his representative, shall, not in such circumstances 
serve as a waiver of the buyer’s right to file such proper claim. The buyer 
shall, however, be required to immediately notify the seller or the seller’s 
representative of any condition which may cause unusual or excessive waste 
or shrinkage, and shall unload the goods promptly in order to minimize such 
waste or shrinkage. In the case of claims against shippers for failure to 
comply with the terms of contract of sale as to grade, pack or condition, or 
involving excessive shrinkage and waste, the buyer shall provide the seller 
with such records and competent testimony as will serve to substantiate his 
claim. If the seller does not allow the claim he shall promptly notify the 
buyer, stating his reasons for disallowing the claim. 

Except as may be required for the proper inspection of the lading at the 
car, the removal of the goods from the car by the consignee shall constitute 
acceptance. In event that false or fraudulent loading or packing shall develop 
daring the process of unloading, the buyer shall immediately so notify (by 
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wire If possible) the seller or his agent. Acceptance of goods under such 
conditions shall not serve as a bar to recovery under breach of contract. 

The shipment of products of uniform grade and quality is the 
most important step a shipper can take to prevent rejections. Under 
these conditions, the shipjier is able to take a firm stand in the event 
a shipment is rejected unjustifiably. An organization whose ship- 
ments are uniformly satisfactory attracts the attention of the best 
class of buyers, and is generally in a position to refuse to deal with 
buyers who fail to meet their obligations. 

In handling adjustments and rejections, it is desirable to have a 
report on the condition of the shipment made by a disinterested 
agency. For many years, such a service has been offered in the 
larger markets by private agencies. During recent years, however, 
cooperative associations and other shippers have depended largely 
on the inspection service furnished by tne United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Inspection of Fruits and Vegetables 

Present-day methods of sale have brought about conditions where 
it is often essential that a shipper have an unbiased report regard- 
ing the quality and condition of a shipment. Rejections of ship- 
ments sold f. o. b. have given rise to this condition. In this situation, 
the shipper, unless represented by a reliable agent, is at a disadvan- 
tage in dealing with the buyer. The shipment under dispute may 
be in a market 2,000 miles distant from the shipping point. Al- 
though the buyer may satisfy himself by inspection as to the condi- 
tion of the shipment, the shipper can not do this. He can not know 
whether the rejection of the shipment is justifiable, or whether the 
allowance the buyer claims is fair. In cases of dispute the logical 
step is to have an appraisal of the shipment made by a disinterested 
party. This service has been rendered for many years by private 
inip^ection agencies in the large markets. 

Several objections have been named to these agencies from the 
shippers’ point of view : (1) The markets they covered were limited; 
(2) there was no uniformity of inspection methods between different 
agencies and different markets; and (3) these private agencies being 
located in the markets and in daily contact with the buyers do not 
have the full confidence of the shippers. Because of these conditions, 
an inspection service for fruits and vegetables was established in 
1917 by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The infection service of the Department of Agriculture provides 
for certification of market quality and condition of fruits and 
vegetables upon the request of any financially interested party. This 
service was established in November, 1917, as a war-emergency serv- 
ice with a threefold purpose — (1) to protect the producer against 
unfair rejections by receivers; (2) to obtain the quick adjustment 
of differences between shippers and receivers and so hasten the un- 
loading of cars which were needed for continuous duty during the 
war emergency and (^3) to prevent the waste of food which is in- 
cident to delays in handling resulting from differences between 
shippers and receivers. This service was successful in accomplishing 
the purposes for which it was established and aided the Food Ad- 
ministration by furnishing the information necessary to adjust the 
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many differences between shippers and receivers which were handled 
by that organization. 

The service demonstrated its usefulness as an aid in marketing 
fruits and vegetables during the first year of its existence and pro- 
visions were made for its continuance bv an item in the regular 
agricultural appropriation bill for the nscal year of 1919. This 
appropriation has been renewed from year to year with such changes 
in authority and amount of appropriation as the needs of the service 
seemed to warrant. 

At first the service was restricted to the inspection of fruits and 
vegetables in receiving markets. It was felt, however, by many 
shippers that the service would be more valuable if the certification 
of market quality and condition was also available at shipping 
point so that the shipper might be in position to correct improper 
grading practices while the product was still in his possesison 
rather than make adjustments after it had arrived in the receiving 
market. Authority to extend the work to shipping points as re- 
quested was granted for the year beginning July 1, 1922, and since 
that time this branch of the service has rapidly expanded until dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 131,087 cars were inspected. 
This shipping point work has largely been done in cooperation with 
the various States under agreements which provide for the Federal 
licensing and supervision of State employees who are engaged in 
standardization and inspection work. 

This inspection service as a whole has improved marketing condi- 
tions by preventing unfair practices and obtaining better under- 
standings between shippers and receivers, and has become an effec- 
tive agency for the promotion of bettor grading and packing prac- 
tices. The desire on the part of shippers to obtain an official state- 
ment of compliance on their part with contract terms, and an increas- 
ing appreciation on the part of the receivers of the advantages in 
handling only standardized products, have resulted in the more con- 
sistent application of old established grades and in the more rapid 
adoption of newly recommended F ederal grades for many products. 

The inspection service has not only promoted grading and stand- 
ardization of fruits and vegetables in the different States but has 
obtained a uniform application of established standards in different 
sections of the country Tvhich arc shipping to the same markets. 
This has prevented many of the misunderstandings which formerly 
were the causes of charges of unfairness on the part of both shippers 
and receivers. 

Shipping-point and receiving-point inspections on the same cars 
have contributed to the knowledge of w^hat happens to highly perish- 
able products during transit. In the past many misunderstandings 
between shippers and receivers have been due to lack of appreciation 
of the rapidity of changes in condition in highly perishable products 
under the vicissitudes of transportation. Dependable information 
as to the effects of a small quantity of off -condition stock upon the 
carrying qualities of a lot as a whole have resulted not only in the 
elimination of the questionable^ products at shipping point but have 
had a very beneficial reflex influence upon production practices. 
Until growers and shippers received authoritative statements through 
Federal inspection certificates of the serious deterioration from decay 
during transit, they did not fully realize, from a marketing stand- 
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point, the serious nature of such diseases as late blight of potatoes, 
brown rot of peaches, or blue mold rot of citrus and deciduous fruits. 
The continued reports of losses from these and similar diseases have 
resulted in a much greater efficiency on the part of shippers and 
receivers in the application of the preventive methods wliich liave 
been developed by the Federal ^nd State research men for combating 
such destructive agencies. 

Trade Associations 

The necessity of obtaining concerted action in general matters 
relating to the welfare of the industry has led to the organization 
of growers and shippers in nonmarketing associations. Such organ- 
izations as the California Citrus League and the Florida Growers’ 
and Shippers’ League represent the industry in transportation and 
freight-rate cases, in all legislative matters affecting their interests 
such as standardization and spraying laws, quarantine measures, and 
the legal regulation of commission merchants or other dealers in 
fruits and vegetables. 

Local shippers’ organizations of a similar character have been 
formed in the Pacific Northwest. Such associations in Yakima, and 
Wenatchee, Wash., and Hood River, Oreg., deal principally in traffic 
matters but also assist their members in the community by acting as 
a clearing house for reporting crop estimates, stocks in storage, and 
other such information. 

There are also a number of national trade associations which rep- 
resent various- groups of handlers. The International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association, the National League of Commission Merchants, the 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, the American Fruit and Vege- 
table Shippers’ Association, the Fruit and Vegetable Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Melon Distributors’ Association fall in this class. 
These organizations represent their membership in all transportation 
matters including rate hearings and car service, safeguarding their 
interests in dealing with legislation affecting the industry, and serve 
as general bureaus of information. 

Marketing by Cooperative Associations 

Reports from 1,290 associations handling fruits and vegetables show 
that these organizations did a business in excess of $300,000,000 in 
1924. Approximately 200,000 growers are members of these associa- 
tions. The average business per member, therefore, is close to $1,500. 
A limited number handled single commodities, many more marketed 
several kinds of fruits or vegetables, and others handled both fruits 
and vegetables. 

The development of cooperative marketing in the United States 
dates back to the period preceding the Civil War. However, all 
associations organized during that period are now out of business. 
The oldest, active fruit and vegetable organization now operating 
dates from 1878, and the second from 1886. Doubtless several were 
formed during the eighties which have since gone out of existence. 
The citrus fruit growers of California, for example, attempted to 
organize cooperatively as early as 1885. The grape growers of 
western New York organized an association in 1886 which operated 
for three years and was followed by a larger organization. 
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All substantial progress in the cooperative marketing of fruits 
and vegetables, however, dates from the formation of cooperative 
associations of orange growers in southern California from 1892 to 
1894. This was followed by the incorporation of a central market- 
ing agency, the Southern California Fruit Exchange, in 1895. 

The citrus growers had the example of producers of other com- 
modities to seiwe as a guide. Twenty-one cooperative creameries 
now in business were organized in 1892, 18 in 1893, and 31 in 1894. 
As early as 1863, a cooperative cheese factory which is still in busi- 
ness was formed in New York State. A few farmers' elevators were 
api>earing through the grain States in the eighties and nineties. 
The development of cooperative marketing of California citrus 
fruits has been treated in detail in publications of the department 
and elsewhere. 

Following the organization of the California citrus associations 
came the California Fruit Exchange in 1900, an organization 
marketing deciduous fruits, the Florida Citrus Exchange in 1909, 
and the California Raisin Growers’ Association in 1912. 

The associations fall into three distinct groups with regard to 
the form of organization, the territory covered and the marketing 
service offered. 

The earlier associations were all local organizations. They were 
formed by growers located in one community, usually using a 
common shipping point. At the present time about 90 per cent of 
the fruit and vegetable associations are organizations of tnis type. 

There has been no single plan adopted for the formation or the 
local associations. The individual preferences of the founders and 
the peculiar problems of the industry or locality have generally 
prescribed the form of organization. 

The majority (75 per cent) are incorporated, a little less than 
half are organized as capital-stock corporations and over 86 per 
cent, according to reports received by the department, restrict the 
ownership of stock or membership privileges to producers* of the 
products handled by the associations. 

The local associations perform, as a rule, the services of grading, 
sizing, and packing the commodity. Sometimes, as in the case oi 
citrus fruits, the crop is harvested by the association. Where the 
association is an “ independent local,” namely, is not a member of a 
federation, provision must also be made for selling the crop. The 
marketing methods and channels already described are open to or- 
ganizations of this kind. In general, whether an association sells its 
output to local buyers, consigns, employs a sales agency, or sets im its 
own distributing machinery will depend upon the strength and ex- 
perience of the organization. 

Federation of local associations for the purpose of forming a cen- 
tral agency to handle sales, collections, traffic matters, and other 
phases of marketing, have been formed in a number of instances. 
The best known fruit and vegetable federation is the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, an organization of approximately 200 
local associations. The Florida Citrus Exchange, the Mutual 
Orange Distributors, the Michigan Potato Exchange and the W^- 
ern New Work Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Packing Association 
are other examples of federations marketing fruits and vegetables. 
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In the federation, the affiliated local associations have about the 
same status as the individual members of a local association have 
in their organization. Elach local association is represented on the 
board of director of the federation, or sends one or more representa- 
tives to an annual meeting at which the directors of the federation 
are elected. Through contracts running from the central to each 
local the services that the central is to perform and the obligations 
of the local are specified. 

The duties and authority of the federation vary widely in differ- 
ent instances. When local associations have been operating inde- 
pendently for some time agree to federate, the powers of the federa- 
tion may be considerably restricted, and where the formation of 
the federation is contemporaneous with the organization of the 
locals the federations may assume some degree of supervision over 
strictly local functions, such as grading and packing. 

In general, the local associations (‘omprising a federation perform 
the local functions of assembling the pro<luce, gmding, sizing if re- 
quired, packing and loading it for shipment. The central takes 
cnarge of the slupment at this point and carries on the process of 
marketing, through its own employees, or agencies with which it 
may enter into contracts to perform all, or a part of the service. 
The routing of shipments, collection of the proceeds of sales, the 
collection of loss and damage claims, general legal matters, and 
advertising are other functions usually delegated to the central. 

In contrast to the independent local association and the federa- 
tion of locals, there has developed a form of organization generally 
known as the centralized ” association. These organizations are 
called also commodity ” cooperative associations, an unfortunate 
term in that it fails to suggest either the organization characteristics 
or operating methods of these associations. 

The centralized association in its operation combines the func- 
tions of the local associations and the federation, local plants are 
owned, and local managers employed by the associations. In its 
organization, it covers a large producing area, such as the prune- 
growing sections of California. Marketing contracts run between 
all the growers and the association. Directors are elected by the 
members, usually on a basis whereby several divisions of the pro- 
ducing area each elect one or more directors as their representatives 
on the board. In some cases, the growers have assigned their vot- 
ing rights to a group of trustees or a voting council.” 

The contract signed by the members is usually for a definite 
period, five years being a common term. Usually the contracts are 
noncancelable during this period. This so-called ‘‘ iron-clad ” con- 
tract contrasts with the more informal contracts, or lack of a con- 
tract, in most local associations. In the federations, also, provision 
is generally made for the cancellation of the grower’s contract dur- 
ing a certain period of each year. 

Examples of centralized associations handling fruits and veg- 
etables are the Sun-maid Raisin Growers, and the Prune and Apn- 
cot Growers’ Association. 

The common characteristics of all cooperative associations is that 
they are nonprofit organizations, controlled by their member patrons. 
By nopprofit is meant that they are not operated to make a profit 
on. than a fair interest return. Consequently^ 
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marketing services are performed at cost, cost being interpreted 
to include interest on capital invested and such reserves and invest- 
ments as it may be necessary to make to advance the interests of 
the organization. If the sum retained from the proceeds of sales 
is greater than is required for these purposes, the surplus is returned 
to the patrons in accordance with the quantity of produce which 
each shipped through the association. 

Grower control is usually assured by a provision that each mem- 
ber shall have one vote and no more. Furthermore, most fruit and 
vegetable organizations restrict their membership to bona fide pro- 
ducers. In some cases, a member is allowed one vote for each 
share of stock which he owns, but in such instances it is customary 
to make the ownership of stock proportional to the uses which the 
member makes of the association. 

The dual relationship of the members to their association distin- 
guishes cooperative organizations from other types of business 
organizations. The members are joint owners of the business and 
are also its patrons. They are interested as patrons in obtaining 
marketing service at the lowest possible cost; as the owners of the 
business they are interested in its successful operation. When the 
patron interest predominates, the association may be crippled as a 
business organization. There is always present, therefore, the ne- 
cessity for arriving at a balance between these conflicting interests. 
The conflict is present even when all members are patrons of the 
organizations. It becomes more pronounced when a portion of the 
members, or stockholders, are nonproducers; or when an associa- 
tion transacts business for growers who have no interest, as owners, 
in the organization. 

The pooling of returns received for products of the same grade 
sold over a specified period is a common practice of the cooperative 
associations. Methods of pooling and the length of the pooling 
period, however, vary considerably in different associations and for 
different periods. Table 2 shows the length of the pooling period 
of 478 associations handling various commodities. 
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Pooling returns for products simplifies the task of keeping records 
and obviates the necessity of selling each growers produce in a 
separate lot. It also serves as an insurance against loss for the 
reason that low prices received for any particular lot or shipment 
are borne by all growers participating in the pool. The relation of 
standardized grades to pooling will be discussed later. 

Cooperative associations have been organized by producers of 
fruits and vegetables to improve marketing conditions. Often or- 
ganization has resulted from imagined grievances or from funda- 
mental difficulties that should not be laid at the door of existing 
agencies. Excessive costs for marketing services, inefficient serv- 
ices and actual abuses at local shipping points, however, have been 
very frequently the conditions which the growers sought to improve 
through cooperative marketing. The larger problem of the expedi- 
tious and economical distribution and sale of their products has been 
^preached usually after experience in dealing with local matters. 
Tlw cooperative associations have not been able to accomplish all 
that has been expected of them. However, they have performed 
some definite services especially at shipping points, in improving 
the marketing of fruits and vegetables. 

The first of these is the improvement of the quality of the pro- 
duce and the encouragement of production in accordance with the 
requirements of the markets. This has been brought about by the 
better dissemination of marketing information and the better ap- 
preciation of the consumers’ requirements that come from growers 
working together in a cooperative association. It is natural that 
when a grower sells through his own association he will learn some- 
thing about marketing and, perhaps unconsciously, be guided in 
his production program by what he has learned. 

More directly, however, the adoption of standard grades has in- 
fluenced production of better varieties, and has given the grower 
an incentive to devote more attention to the control of insects and 
fungous diseases and to better methods of fertilization and tillage. 
The country buyer, in the past, made no close distinction between 
grades. In fact, fruits and vegetables have been generally bought 
field or orchard run and in many cases the same price paid to all 
growers in a neighborhood regardlesss of the market quality they 
produced. 

The cooperative agencies, through their efforts to assist small grow- 
ers whose individual business is of little importance to private 
shippers, have built community packing houses and developed de- 
partments to furnish instructions regarding proper handling meth- 
ods. They have thus had an important influence on production. 
By pooling products according to grade and making returns to their 
members on the basis of the price received for each grade, thejr 
have demonstrated the advantage of producing the kinds and quali- 
ties of commodities the market demands. In addition, by putting 
the part of the output which would normally constitute the most 
unreliable part of the shipment on the same basis of quality as 
the best, they have assisted materially in building a reputation for 
dependaoility for the district as a whole. 

KTot only that, but the large cooperative agency, with the re- 
sponsibility of marketing a substantial part of the whole crop 
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of a State or district, has been obliged to adopt a sales policy 
calculated to yield the best results ror the entire district. This 
has necessitated, especially in years of heavy production, the use 
of every possible outlet, and it is obvious that under some circum- 
stances some markets are more profitable than others, as each grower 
is entitled to share the benefits of the association’s service equally, 
the only correct policy is to make returns on the basis of an aver- 
age price. This means that the whole crop must be pooled and 
pooling can not be successfully practiced except on the basis of 
market grades. Without doubt tne practice oi pooling has given 
a most powerful stimulus to the standardization of American fruits 
and vegetables. 

Tile large fruit and vegetable marketing agencies have contrib- 
uted to the better distribution of shipments and the extension of 
car-lot markets. A large part of the improvements in marketing 
may be traced back to improvements in packing and grading de- 
veloped by the cooperatives. A standardized product makes in- 
finitely easier the task of a produce salesman. It enables the whole- 
saler and the retailers to handle larger quantities at smaller margins 
and with less waste and dissatisfaction. However, the cooperatives 
have been responsible also for the aggressive expansion of markets 
and have brought about, in part, the more orderly distribution of 
fruit and vegetable shipments. 

An examme of progress in this direction is the sales machinery 
of the Caliiornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange which maintains its own 
salaried agents in approximately 60 markets and reaches practically 
every city in the United States and Canada that is large enough to 
purchase citrus fruits in car lots. Before the organization of the 
exchange, the smaller cities were supplied, irregularly, from the 
larger markets in less than carload lots. No one of the several com- 
peting shippers maintained a marketing service sufficiently far- 
reaching to serve these smaller markets. Consequently, only the 
established wholesale centers received supplies direct from Cali- 
fornia. The sales department of the exchange is in constant touch 
with all these markets and has sufficient volume at its disposal to 
supply the quantity, and to a large extent the grade of fruit each 
market finds most desirable. 

Purchasing Supplies Cooperatively 

Coincidental with the growth of the cooperative fruit and vege- 
table marketing associations have developed a number of purchasing 
organizations which handle orchard and packing supplies. In many 
instances, the marketing associations function also as collective pur- 
chasing organizations. Generally, they have been able to effect 
appreciable savings. Such organizations are not peculiar to the 
fruit and vegetable industry, but are at least as strong in this indus- 
try as in any other. 

In many cases, the members of fruit and vegetable marketing 
associations cooperate, either through their marketing organizations 
or through associations established for the purpose, in handling such 
matters as labor problems, farm credits or the enforcement of 
quarantine and pest-control regulations. They also cooperate 
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through these associations with State and Federal agencies in the 
investigation of problems of general benefit to tbe industry. Coop- 
eration is influencing in many ways the general thought and prac- 
tice of fruit and vegetable gi*owers. 

Significance of Cooperative Marketing 

To understand and appreciate the significance of coperative mar- 
keting it must be considered in connection with the functions essen- 
tial to marketing and products must be assembled, graded, packed, 
transported, and distributed to wholesalers, retailers, and consumers 
in many widely separated markets. All these services must be 
financed. Cooperation can not be expected to alter radically mar- 
keting problems or methods of marketing. For the most part a 
cooperative organization must seek to improve existing methods. 
The success with which an organization is able to mluce marketing 
costs and improve marketing services will determine its value to its 
members. The problem of getting fruits and vegetables from the 
farms and orchards to the consumers economically, in good condi- 
tion and at prices which are reasonable to the consumer yet return a 
fair reward for the labor and capital invested in production, is the 
same whatever types of marketing agencies are set up. 

A cooperative association, tlierefore, is on the same basis as pri- 
vately owned organizations in undertaking to market fruits and 
vegetables. Its service to its members depends upon its ability to 
perform the marketing functions better and more economically than 
they have been performed in the past. In addition to the perform- 
ance of services which justify its immediate existence, a cooperative 
association, because it represents the producer, is under obligation to 
develop better methods of marketing and adopt those which prove 
to be practicable. 

The development of by-products, canning plants, and fruit-juice 
factories are examples of the efforts of cooperative agencies to 
improve their markets. Direct sales to chain stores may also be men- 
tioned, as well as various efforts to induce retailers to adopt better 
methods of displaying fruits and vegetables and increase the de- 
mand. Cooperative associations are vitally interested in such things 
as terminal-market facilities, transportation service, the margins and 
cQsts of retailers, because all of these factors affect the profit of the 
man who grows the crop. A large part of the possibilities of cooper- 
ative marketing lies in the success with which the growers’ organiza- 
tions may be able to assist in solving the distribution problems which 
arise after their shipments reach the city markets. 

One of the limitations of cooperative marketing, however, is the 
lack of control which the organizations have over the services inci- 
dent to retail distribution. All the cooperative agencies or any other 
shipper can do is to deliver a standardized product to the wholesaler 
and to regulate distribution so that no market will receive more 
than will be consumed under normal conditions. 

The associations can not create a market where none exists, they 
can not get high prices for poorly graded products or those of 
inferior quality, nor can they avoid low prices which foll&w over- 
production. 
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Failure to regulate production in accordance with market de- 
mands has been an outstanding limitation of the fruit and vege- 
table association. Since 1920 shipments of fruits have increased over 
30 per cent and vegetable shipments 33 per cent. At the same time 
the population of the United States has increased not more than 8 
to 10 per cent. Prices in general have reflected this condition and 
have failed to equalize the increased costs of producing the crop. 

It seldom has been realized that stabilization of distribution must 
include stabilization of production. In so far as the supply of fruits 
and vegetables can be adjusted to conform to the normal demands 
of the market, both the producers and consumers will benefit. 

Up to the present time, the efforts of the fruit and vegetable- 
marketing organizations have been devoted mainly to preparing for 
market and selling the products of their members. Many coopera- 
tive associations have introduced definite savings and have brought 
about improvements in the grade and pack of fruit and vegetable 
products. 

The question of the stabilization of production has not been met 
except incidentally. The Fruit Growers Supply Co., the purchasing 
organization of the cooperative associations affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, has maintained a bud-supply de- 
partment. By furnishing the growers with buds from citrus trees 
of known productivity and which bear fruit of good quality, it has 
been instrumental in improving the marketing qualities of California 
oranges and lemons. Some associations are concerned with ques- 
tions of fertilization, cultivation, and pruning with the avowed pur- 
pose of establishing approved methods and raising the quality of the 
fruit or vegetable placed on the market. 

This, however, is but one phase of the problem. Partly because of 
the successful merchandising and advertising program of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, as one example, the production of 
citrus fruits in California has increased enormously. Marketing the 
crop at a profit to growers has become progressively difficult. Com- 
parable increases are apparent in almost every fnut and vegetable 
cr^. (See figs. 299 and 300.) 

If production is outstripping market requirements, the necessary 
adjustments will be made in time even without conscious planning on 
the part of the organized growers. Such adjustments have been at- 
tencled in the past^by financial distress to a large number of pro- 
ducers which has extended over several years. If the growers, 
through their cooperative associations, are able to modify the con- 
ditions that make necessary Hie abandonment of orchards and truck 
fields and the neglect of those which are kept in tillage, they will 
perform a service at least equal in value to the improvements they 
may be able to make in the distribution of the crops once they are 
produced. 

Stabilization of production in the fruit and vegetable industries 
is confessedly difficult. It is difficult to correlate the production 
plans of a large number of growers. Weather conditions affecting 
yields may upset the most carefully made calculations. Nothing 
can be accomplished unless the growers cooperate for the purpose of 
marketing their products. Then, having demonstrated their ability 
to work together and to conduct a marketing business, they may 
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hope to bring about a degree of correlation between production and 
demand that does not exist at the present time. 

The information the association requires for such a program is 
being collected in part by the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies. As the need for supplemental information becomes ap- 
parent, it can be collected, in most instances, by these same agencies. 

The basic information necessary are acreages and yields of the 
crops handled by each asr>ociation and of competing crops not only 
in the United States, but from countries selling in the same markets. 
A knowledge of prices o\er long peiiods is necessary. Not only is 
it necessary to have historical information regarding yields and 
prices, but it is necessary to use these and further data as a basis to 
forecast future trends. The crop forecasts of the Department of 
Agriculture give in ad^ance estimate's of the current crop. Acre- 
ages of nonbearing fruits show the trend m the production of these 
crops. Agricultural outlook and intentions to plant ” reports put 
out by the departinent in the spiing of each year are also available. 

General economic conditions are important as an index of the 
probable purchasing power of the consumer. All this statistical 
information must be interpreted and made available to the growers 
by the cooperative association. Suc*h a program on the part of 
even a few of the cooperative associations marketing fruits and 
vegetables would do much to make clear to producers the close rela- 
tionship which must exist betw een production and marketing. 



Fio. 326.— The population of the United States is densest aiound the individual 
centers, which are also the areas of greatest consumption of fruits and 
V CSfG i& Dies 


Transportation and Storage of Fruits and Vegetables 

Transportation and storage facilities are factors of prime im- 
portance in the location of areas for fruit and vegetable production 
m relation to the large consuming centers. The thickly populated 
industrial regions now consume a s^at deal more of such fo^stuffs 
than are produced in the closely adjacent territory (fig. 826). Prior 
to the advent of the steam railroad, fruit and vegetable growing was 
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merely incidental to general farming, and commercial production 
of these crops was limited to sections adjacent to the larger towns 
and seanorts. As the railways spread through the country new 
areas adapted to fruit and vegetable growing became accessible 
and the improved transportation facilities assuring an outlet to mar- 
ket encouraged new plantings. These new pixHluction areas stim- 
ulated the development of better transportation facilities and 
these in turn tended to increase the distance from market in which 
perishable commodities could be grown successfully on a commer- 
cial scale. At the present time, fruits and vegetables are frecjuently 
produced in regions far distant from the industrial centers which are 
the chief markets. Examples of this are the muskmelon and head- 
lettuce industries of the far West, the citrus industries of Florida 
and California, and the apple industry of the Pacific Northwest. 
Such highly perishable commodities are grown at a distance of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 miles from their principal markets. Industries 
of this character can exist under these (*onditions only through the 
employment of the highly specialized methods of refrigerated trans- 
portation which have been developed. 

Storage 

Although the development of transportation facilities has made 
possible the production of fruits and vegetables in those geographi- 
cal regions of the country where they can be grown most readily, 
the working out of proper methods of storage and the inherent 
storage quality of the product are probably of foremost import- 
ance in determining the extent to which these crops shall be grown. 
For example, apples or potatoes can be held throughout the year, 
and the total quantity consumed is much larger than it would be 
were they not capable of relatively long storage. Strawberry hold- 
ing in the fresh state is veiy limited, and the total strawberry pro- 
duction is far less than it would be if it were possible to store them 
in the fresh state and thus extend the fresh strawberry season. 

Storage of fruits or vegetables is the keeping of these products 
after they are harvested and before marketing, or before they go 
into consumption. The purpose of storage is to conserve commod- 
ities so that they may be used later as foodstuffs or in the indus- 
tries. Some fruits and vegetables are seasonal in production or at 
least can be produced most cheaply for given markets at certain 
seasons in the year. Where the commodities are of such character 
as will retain their food value and attractiveness in storage, they 
can be kept in this way. The season for the consumption of the 
crop can thus be lengthened. The consumer is thereby insured a 
supply of a given commodity for a longer period, and tlie producer 
obtains a market for a longer time and a greater total quantity of 
produce. There is also less liability of an over supply on the mar- 
ket at any time as the surplus can be placed in storage and held 
for a later, more favorable market. 

With crops such as oranges which are in supply on the market 
direct from the groves at all seasons of the year, storage is not an 
important factor in the marketing under normal conditions. With 
products such as apples storage is essential if the producer is to 
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escape the ruinous gluts of the market which would occur without 
storage facilities to assist in the orderly distribution of the crop. 
The eonsiiiner, on the other hand^ would be unable to procure apples 
through a considerable })ortion of the year. The purposes of storage 
then are to lengthen the time in which a crop may be marketed and 
consumed and to prevent a condition of oversui)ply at one time and 
undersupply at another, thus assisting in the orderly marketing of 
the produce. By this method of conserving produce the consumer 
is assured a more uniform supi^ly and a more varied diet. 

Place of Storage 

Fruits and vegetables may be stored on tlie farms where they are 
produced, at the sliipping point, at the large terminal markets, or at 
some point betAveen the shipping point and the terminal market, 
the last mentioned being termed storage in transit. All these places 
of storage are frequently used for the same commodities. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that most of the storage of highly perishable 

! )roducts such as berries, peaclies, plums, and summer fruits, also 
ettuce and celery, is at the terminal markets. These products are so 
perishable that if they are to be stored at all, it is essential that they 
be stored near the point of consumption so that they will not have 
to undergo shipment and extended liandling following their re- 
moval from storage. 

Less perishable commodities, such as apples, winter pears, cab- 
bage, onions, and potatoes, may be, and most of them are, stored 
in large quantities both at the point of production, in transit, and 
in the terminal markets. Storage at the point of produ(‘tion for 
these commodities lias tlie advantage of being immediately acces- 
sible during the harvesting of the product. If storage is to be at 
the terminal markets, the product must undergo considerable han- 
dling and delay between the time of harvest and final storage in 
the terminal markets. With such commodities as apples, which are 
by far the most important storage fruit, a delay between the time 
of harvest and the time of placinjj in storage will result in very 
serious deterioration of the fruit. Omsequently, good storage facili- 
ties at or near the point of production will usually insure a firmer 
apple and more satisfactory storage product. During the harvest 
season for apples relatively high temperatures prevail wliich ripen 
the fruit very rapidly. Alter one to two months or longer in stor- 
age at the shipping point, however, the fruit can be handled and 
transported under very much cooler climatic conditions. For these 
reasons, satisfactory shipping-point storage for such products as 
apples will generally give the most satisfactory results. 

The advantages of storage in transit or terminal storage for such 
commodities as apples are also apparent. The products are near 
the point of consumption so that advantage can readily be taken of 
fluctuations in the markets. Also in certain districts of the United 
States midwinter temperatures are such that the transportation of 
commodities subject to freezing injury is rather difficult at that 
season of the year. Consequently, there is an advantage in having 
a midwinter supply of these commodities at or near the consuming 
centers before severe winter weather occurs. 
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Fruits and vegetables which will stand exposures to moderately 
high temperatures without injury are stored almost entirely at or 
near the point of production without refrigeration. Such commodi- 
ties include potatoes, sweet potatoes, and cranberries. Potatoes, 
which occupy considerably more storage space in a normal year 
than all the other vegetables combined, are not injured by moderate 
natural fall temperatures and during the winter and early spring 
will keep in prime condition for table stock at a temperature of 
38® to 40®. Sweet potatoes are second only to potatoes in quantities 
stored and are practically always stored in the producing region. 
Cranberries, likewise, can be held very successfully in nonrefrig- 
erated storage in the regions in which they are produced. 

Storage in transit is a term applied to the storage of a commodity 
which has been shipped part way to some terminal market and there 
placed in storage. As applied to apples of the Pacific Northwest, 
a car of this fruit might oe shipped to some point such as Tulsa, 
Okla., held in storage there for several months and then reshipped 
to some point south or east such as New Orleans, or Jacksonville, 
at a through rate from the point of origin to the final destination, 
plus a small additional charge per box for the privilege of unloading, 
reloading, and shipping. Storage in transit has the advantage that it 
makes possible a much wider distribution of the commodity than 
does storage in a terminal market which is so located geographically 
that the commodity can not be moved to another market without 
retracing a part oi its journey. Storage in transit is the principle 
of diversion in carload shipment carried a step further in that it 
allows the produce to be unloaded from tlie cars and held for a 
time before resuming its journey to its final market. It has the 
same advantage over shipping-point storage that terminal storage 
has, nameW, of being relatively very much nearer the consuming 
centers. Thus reshipment can be made at any time, since it is 
usually for short distances, and advantage can te taken of market 
fluctuations. 

Types of Storage Warehouses 

There are two types of storages for fruits and vegetables — the air- 
cooled storage whicn depends for its cooling on the natural tempera- 
ture of the air outside the storage plant, and the cold storage which 
is cooled either by mechanical means or by ice which has been har- 
vested in the winter and stored for this purpose. There are, of 
course, a number of modifications in design oi these types of stor- 
ages, and in some cases, there are even combinations of the two 
types in that an air-cooled storage may utilize ice or machinery for 
cooling down produce or for maintaining temperatures during warm 
weather. 

In general, the principal vegetable crops are stored in air-cooled 
storage. Potatoes for, table stock are stored almost altogether in 
this type of storage, which may be constructed underground, par- 
tially underground, or wholly above ground. In a plan tor an ur^der- 
ground storage which has been built and operated successfully ven- 
tilation is provided by ports or conduits down to the floor and ven- 
tilators in the ceiling. The potatoes are stored in bins along the 
sides while a driveway through the center of the structure provides 
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a convenient method for loading and unloading the bins, also space 
for sorting and handling the potatoes in preparing them for market. 
The exterior of a potato storage of a type very common in the Maine 
potato region is shown in Figure 326. 

Pits, ccnsisting of stacks of potatoes covered over with straw and 
earth, to protect them from exti*emes of heat or cold, are also used 
rather extensively for holding potatoes tlirough the winter. 

Protection from freezing is, in many cases, as important as is the 
rapid cooling down of the produce. Ventilation of the house so as 
to regulate the humidity is of great importance to vegetable crops. 
Much of the loss of potatoes in storage is due to rots caused by 



Fig. 326 — Exterior of n potato-storajte house in common use in the potato lejtion of 
Maine. The opening by the doorway is the air intake for a conduit which dis- 
tributes cool air to all parts of the basement 


various fungi which are usually favored by conditions of high hu- 
midity. 

Cabbage and onions are usually stored in common or air-cooled 
warehouses in the producing region, though in some cases the last- 
mentioned crop is held in cold storage. This is particularly true 
where the air temperatures of the CTowing region are too high to 
provide the necessary cooling. Onions store best and longest at 
temperatures of about ‘62° F., and it is sometimes difficult to obtain 
such a temperature with an air-cooled storage. 

Sweet potatoes which require a temperature of about 65® F. for 
best results are stored in large quantities in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the Southern States. Specially designed houses are 
used (fig. 3271, provided with air ports at the base and ventilators in 
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the root toother with a heating system to furnish the proper con- 
ditions for the curing of this crop. 



I lo uJ7 — Sweet potato stoiatrc house 


Air-cooled storages are used for certain kinds of fruit in many 
localities, and, given the proper climatic conditions, together with 
houses properly constructed and ventilated, good i esults may be ob- 



Fia 828 — Common or air-cooled storage for apples 


tained from this method of storage. A type of storage I'ecommcnded 
for apples is shown in Figure 328. This storage consists of an insu- 
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lated building provided with large ventilators at the top and inlet 
ports so arranged that air is admitted at the bottom under the fruit 
which is stacked in boxes, barrels, or crates on a slatted floor. In 
maniiDulating the ventilating devices to cool the house, the inlet 
ports and ventilators are opened when the air outside is cooler than 
the fruit or the air within the house, and a current of air passes 
through. The ventilators and air ports are closed when the air 
within the house is cooler than the outside air. This type of house 
is fairly well adapted to the storage of apples at certain seasons of 
the year in the producing regions of the northern sections of the 
country in which the climate is such that the temiieratures at har- 
vesting time are, as a rule, relatively cool. The success of air-cooled 



Fig. 329. — Interior of an air-cooled lemon storage house in California 


storage for apples depends upon the temperatures which prevail 
in the region at and following harvest, and upon the varieties 
produced. Air-cooled storage lor apples is usually employed for 
short storage periods until it is possible to move the crop to market 
or until the price is favorable. In certain regions, however, it is 
well adapted to the holding of some varieties until spring. 

A somewhat similar air-cooled storage is used for lemons in Cali- 
fornia (fig. 329). This fruit stores best at a temperature of about 
55° F. Climatic conditions in most of the lemon-growing regions 
are such that this temperature can be maintained most of the time 
by the proper manipulation of the air ports and ventilators. The 
best types of lemon storage are cellars or basements either wholly 
or partially underground. By building in this way, a more even 
temperature is maintained than is possible with buildings wholly 
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above ground unless the latter are heavily insulated. As the moisture 
content of the air is low and the lemons require a humidity of from 
85 to 97 per cent in order to obviate excessive shrinkage, water is 
sprinkled on the floor or evaporated from suitable humidifiers. This 
also assists in cooling the air. Lemons are kept in these houses for 
as many as 120 days, and the best grade of lemons are those which 
are picked green and ripened in these cellar storages. The total 
storage capacity for lemons in southern California is from 5,000 
to 6,000 cars consisting of 406 boxes of 86 pounds each to the car. 

In the cranberry-producing sections of the country, this fruit 
is stored almost exclusively in heavily insulated, air-cooled storage 
houses and fairly satisfactory results are obtained. 



Fio, 330. — A modern cold btorage >\arehouse 


Cold Storage 

Cold storage as a means of retarding the deterioration of food pro- 
ducts is the result of gradual evolution and had its beginning in the 
use of natural ice in caves and cellars. Various kinds of ice-cooled 
chambers were built, and insulation materials developed to decrease 
the ice meltage and maintain lower temperatures. One of the earliest 
of the successful cold-storage plants used for fruit storage is men- 
tioned by Taylor as being operated in Cleveland in 1865. Apples 
were stored in this plant witli success. The first cold-storage plants 
in the large terminal markets of New York and Chicago were cooled 
by ice or mixtures of ice and salt. This moihod of cooling was 
displaced by the mechanically operated refrigeration machine as 
soon as its reliability and economy had been demonstrated. At the 

f )resent time some type of mechanical refrigeration is used in all the 
arge cold-storage plants. A typical modern cold-storage plant is 
shown in Figure 330. 

The application of mechanical refrigeration for the preservation 
of fruits began about 1880. Since that time there has been a very 


•Taylor, W. A. influence op refrigeration on the fruit industry, Dept. Agr. 
yeai'book, 1000, pp. 561-580. 
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rapid increase in the facilities for the cold storage of fruits and 
vegetables. Since 1900, as shown in Figure 331, the amount of space 
available for the storage of produce has increased more than 500 
per cent. This does not include meat-packinghouse refrigeration, 
meat markets, and such establishments, but refers to cold-storage 
wai'ehouses for public storage of food products including fruits and 
vegetables, meats, dressed poultry, eggs, and dairy piquets. 


Cold-Storage space in united States 

CUBIC FEET 



Fiu. 331. — Thp increaR<* of cold-Htora^** spaop during tho period from 1900 to 1925 ex- 
preHHed In tcriiiH of millions of cubic feet 

Storage Holdings of Fruits and Vegetables 

Most of the col(l-stora{je space occupied bv fruits and re^tables 
is used for apples, and the cohl-storage holdings of this fruit in 
December of each year for a number of years are shown in Figure 
332. It is noticeable that they increased markedly in the 20 years 
from 1900 to 1920, the increase being relatively as great aS the in- 
crease in cold-storage space during that time. The average total 
production of apples increased very little during this period but 
the quantity of apples placed in cold storage increased nearly 500 
per cent. Only about 2 per cent of the total apple crop produced 
was placed in cold storage in 1900, whereas something over 9 per 
cent of the total 1920 crop was in cold storage in December of 
that year. 

The percentage of the commercial apple crop or that por- 
tion of the total crop actually marketed, which is in cold storage 
in December is much higher. The data in Table 3 shows that from 
1919 to 1925 from 20 to almost 30 per cent of the commercial crop 
was in cold storage on December 1. In 1900, nearly 26 per cent of 
all the cold-storage space, exclusive of that used by meat packing- 
houses, breweries, creameries, and other enterprises, was occupied 
with the storage of apples. This is, of course, a very large propor- 
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tion of storage space, but it must be remembered that apples are 
the most important of the fruit crops and that many varieties can be 
kept for a long period. The marketing of the crop is thus spread 
over a much longer time than would otherwise be possible. 


Apples in cold storage 

Dec., 1898- 1900 and Dec.. I9IS-I925 



Fid. 332. — The number of barrels of apples in cold storage in December, 1898, 1890, and 
1900, and from 1015 to 192.5, Inclusive 

Table 3. — Commercial apple crop, cold-storage holdings, December i, and 
percentage of latter to former^ t91d-t92o 


Years 

Commercial 
apple crop 

Cold storage 
holdings 
Dec. 1 

Commer* 
cial crop 
in cold 
storage 
Dec. 1 

IQIfl _ 

Barrels 

26. 159. 000 

33.905.000 

21. 557. 000 

31.945.000 

35.936.000 

28.063.000 
31,909,000 

Barrels 

5.923.000 

6.787.000 

5.739.000 

6.743.000 
10,099,000 

7.473.000 

9.398.000 

Per eeni 
22.6 
2ao 
26.6 
21.1 
28.1 
26.6 
29L4 

192(k. - 

1921 

1922 - - 

1923 - 



There are relatively large holdings of pears in cold storage, cer- 
tain varieties keeping in good condition until well into the spring. 
Grapes also, particularly certain varieties from California, are held 
in large quantities until after New Years. Peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, and berries are stored only for short periods. Nuts store well 
and the demand for cold-storage space for this commodity is on 
the increase. ... 

Such fruits as berries and cherries are frequently stored m freez- 
ing storage and kept frozen until required for use in pies, jams, 
and marmalades. Large quantities of berries and sour cherriw 
are placed in barrels, with or without sugar, and held in a hard 
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frozen condition at temperatures of 15® to 20° F. until needed. This 
fruit is utilized primarily in the preserving trade. The handling 
of fruit by this method is increasing rapidly, the total pack at the 
present time (seasons of 1924 and 1925) totaling more than 50,000 
barrels of 50 gallons each. 

The cold-storage holdings of vegetable crops are relatively small 
as compared to the fruit holdings. Rather large quantities of 
celery are put in storage in the Northern States each fall, and held 
until midwinter. Southern-grown celery is also Iield in cold stor- 
age for short periods. Onions are held in cold storage in relatively 
large quantities, particularly in the warmer sections of the country 
where winter temperatures do not average near freezing. Seed 
potatoes, for very late planting, are handled largely through cold 
storage. Table stock cluring years of high prices is handled in 
cold storage in the warmer sections of the country, including such 
cities as San Francisco and Los Angeles. Carrots, beets, and other 
vegetables are handled in cold storage to a very limited extent. 

It is difficult to obtain accurate iniorination as to the exact quan- 
tity of apples in air-cooled storage or in farm cellars that will later 
appear in the market. This quantity is large, however, and has 
an appreciable effect on the market. 

It is also difficult to get an accurate estimate of the total quantity 
of vegetables such as sweet potatoes or i)otatoes held in storage in 
the producing regions. Practi(‘ally all ot the winter supply of these 
commodities, representing a large proportion of the total produced, 
is held for periods of a few weeks to many months in some type 
of farm or shipping-point storage. 

Physiological Factors Affecting the Storage of Fruits and Vegetables 

The theory of storage of fresh or living fruits and vegetables is 
to furnish the conditions necessary for the slowing down of the 
life processes of tliese organisms without stopping them altogether 
and still keep the products attractive and desirable as articles of 
food. The principle upon which cold storage is based is that within 
limits the life processes of fruits and vegetables go on more rapidly 
at high than at low temperatures. All fruits and vegetables, liow- 
ever, do not react in the same way to these temperature changes, 
and temperatures around 82® F. which will keep apples in nne 
condition for months are wholly unsuited for the storage of sweet 
potatoes, potatoes, or lemons. 

Sweet potatoes, after a preliminary curing j)eriod at temperatures 
varying from 80° to 90° F., store best at 55°, and if properly cured 
and the storage is kept at the proper humidity, can be held for a 
long period. Apples at this temperature soon break down. Then 
again, potatoes stored at 82® will keep for a year or two. They, 
however, develop a sweet taste owing to the accumulation of cane 
sugar. This is considered undesirable for table stock. Stored 
at temperatures above 88®, this accumulation of cane suear does 
not take place, and the potatoes may be stored throughout the 
winter and well into the spring without considerable loss. 

Since no two kinds of fruit or vegetables behave in exactly the 
same way under identical storage conditions, it is necessary to 
work out" the proper temperature and moisture conditions for each 
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commoditv, and problems along these lines have claimed the at- 
tention of the practical cold-storage man and investigators since 
the storage of these products became such an important ^ctor in our 
mode of living. Although much work has been done on these 

} )roblems, changing conditions are continually presenting new prob- 
ems and new phases of old problems for solution. 

Transportation 

The influence of rail transportation on the development of the 
fruit and vegetable industry has already been given some attention. 
It is sufficient to note here that the development of rapid and effi- 
cient rail transportation, such as exists in this country to-day, 
has made ])ossible the location of the various fruit and vegetable- 
producing areas in regions whose climate and soil conditions are 
lavorable to the best development of these crops, with, in many cases, 
little regard to whether or not they were close to a large market. 


Thousands or Cars 
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Fig. .‘TIS. — Increase In the number of refrigerator cars in the United States from ISR.! to 
1924. Of the total for 1924 4,274 cars were not equipped with ice tanks. Figures for 
18fi.'>-190.j arc not official; 1910-1924 are official Interstate Commerce Commission 
tlgures 

Refrigerator-Car Service 

The refrigerator car, which has been developed in the last 50 
years^ has had more influence in commercial-fruit and vegetable 
growing than any other single factor. The first more or less suc- 
cessful attempts to refrigerate fruits in transit in railway cars were 
made in the late sixties, from which there has developed a refrig- 
erator-car service now extending over all the railways of the United 
States. 

In 1902, the estimated number of refrigerator cars in service for 
all purposes was placed at 72,744, and in 1921 it was estimated that 
there were 118,738, of which 56,124 were privately owned. The in- 
crease in the total number of refrigerator cars in 19 years, therefore, 
amounts to 63 per cent. The Interstate Commerce Commission esti- 
mated the numoer of refrigerator cars in service April 30, 1924, to be 
123,595, exclusive of the private cars belonging to the meat packers. 
(Fig. 333.) The total carloads of fruits and vegetables shipped 
primarily, although not entirely, in refrigerator cars increased from 
659,611 during the calendar year 1920 to 914,642 during 1924. 
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Fast-Freight Service 

It is interesting to note that the schedule for refrigerated ship- 
ments from California points to Chicago is 154 hours. This com- 
pares with 68 hours for the fast through passenger trains from Los 
Angeles to Chicago. 

Before the general adaptation of the refrigerator car, fast-freight 
shipments were employed for the movement of fruits and vegetables. 
Solid trains of fruit were moved on schedules approximating those 
of passenger trains. This, of course, was a costly method oi trans- 
portation, but it was successfully used in the delivery of highly 
perishable products to distant markets. With refrigerator-car serv- 
ice, this rapid movement of perishables is not so necessary, though 
highly perishable freight schedules are always faster than are those 
for nonperishable or dead freight. Thus, for the movement of 
potatoes and other perishable commodities in ordinary box cars, a 
considerably faster schedule is maintained than for ordinary freight. 

Express Service, Including Express Refrigeration 

In many fruit and vegetable districts within a radius of 200 to 
300 miles of large cities, fruits and vegetables in less than carload 
lots are frequently handled by express. Often highly perishable 
fruits and vegetables are shipped great distances by express. Al- 
though the express rates on such shipments are, of course, higher 
than freight rates would be, the type of service and the rapidity of 
movement sometimes warrants the increased cost with certain ex- 
tremely perishable products, such as strawberries, a^aragus, etc., 
when shipping to out-of -season markets. For moving such pro- 
duce in car lots over long distances, special types of refrigerator 
cars are often used, so constructed that they can be attached to pas- 
senger trains. Shipments in this type of equipment are given pre- 
ferred movement, but the cost of transportation is proportionately 
greater, and can only be borne by highly perishable commodities 
having a high sales value. 

For less than car-lot shipments by express, insulated chests or 
boxes fitted with ice pans (fig. 334) are employed to a considerable 
extent for strawberries from the Southeast, and to a limited extent 
for raspberries from the Pacific Northwest, and for these commodi- 
ties from certain sections of California. These chests, known 
as pony refrigerators, vary greatly in construction and arrangement, 
most of them being simply insulated wooden shipping boxes with 
two compartments, one tor ice and the other for Ifruit. They vary 
in size from a box approximately 2 feet to one a little over 3 feet 
square. Maximum size is limited by the handling facilities of ex- 
press companies and others, as well as by the quantity demands for 
the fruit the bo3^ contains. 

The California boxes are more lijthtly constructed than most 
others, and are arranged for reicing in transit. This necessitates 
separate openings into the ice and fruit compartments. The Florida 
boxes are, in most cases, shipped with only an original icing. Gen- 
erally, from one-third to one-fifth the amount of space is reserved 
for ice, depending upon the efficiency of the walls m retaining re- 
frigeration, and whether or not reicing is possible or desirable while 
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in transit. The ice compartment is either built in a space located 
most conveniently in the upper part of the box or is a drawer simi- 
larly situated that may be withdrawn for icing in transit. 

As the Florida box is not reiced in transit, the fruit chamber and 
ice compartment are separated only by the galvanized-iron pan that 
fills the upper part of the box and a smaller pan that divides the 
box through the center. In a fi4-quart size pony refrigerator the 
top pan holds about 110 pounds, and the lower, or middle, pan 
about 40 pounds of ice. 

The pony refrigerators are returned to the shippers and used 
over and over again. This method of refrigeration has a place in 
the shipment of perishables where it is desired to distribute a high- 
priced commodity, such as winter strawberries over a large area, and 
where few except the large terminal markets could handle carload 
shipments. 



Fio. 334. — Pony refrigerator used for the shipment of strawberries and other ver> 
perishable fruits Central portion is filled with ice ; also pan shown at side of 
refrigerator is piuc<'d on top of truit and filled with ict* 


Shipments Under Ventilation 

Commodities not requiring the low temperatures obtainable under 
refrigeration are shipped under ventilation. In addition, there are 
commodities commonly shipped under refrigeration that may be 
shipped under ventilation during certain seasons of the year. This 
method of shipment is analagous to the air-cooled storage already dis- 
cussed and its success is dependent upon the termperature of the air 
outside being sufficiently cool to hold the produce at the temperature 
required for successful carriage. It is used with citrus shipments 
originating in a warm remon and traveling within a day or so into 
much cooler zones. Apples, cabbage, or onions may be transported 
in this way during the late fall and winter seasons. Most of the 
potato and all of the sweet-potato shipments move without refriger- 
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ation. This method of shipment is not used to any extent for 
highly perishable products such as strawberries, cherries, rasp- 
berries, lettuce, broccoli, or commodities requiring quick cooling, the 
value of which warrants the expense involved in refrigerating the 
cars. 

The equipment used in ventilated transportation is usually the 
ordinary refrigerator car. These cars are proviiled with two hatch- 
ways at either end (fig. 385) giving access to the bunkers, through 
which the ice is passed in filling the ice compartments. These hatch- 
ways are snugly fitted with heavy insulator plugs, which, when in 
place, exclude the outside air. For further protection a hinged 
cover, known as the hatch cover, is provided which completely cove^ 
the hatchway and is generally so fitted to the hatch frame that it 



Fig 335.- -Ton of rofiijfcmtor car, showinj: hatchways used foi tho ventilation of 
the cai and for the admission of ice to the ico bunkois located in end^ of car 


extends several inches above the level of the roof and is just below 
the level of the running board attached to the roof of the car. When 
such cars are used for ventilated service, the bunlrers are not iced, 
the pluj^s are removed, and the hatch covei’s thrown back or held in 
a raised position by a simple device attached to the cover. The out- 
side air then has free access to the car and circulates in and from 
the bunker, through the bunker openings, over and through the load. 
This air circulation is accelerated and is more efficient when the car 
is in motion. The hatch covers are usually hinged on the side 
toward the end of the car. In this case with the car in motion^ 
the air enters by way of the rear hatches, circulatas through the 
load, and issues from the car through the forward hatches. The 
refrigerator car handled in this type of service provides excellent 

ir o 1 1* rr*ii 1 Q f inii nnn n pnn<;ponf»nt lipnpfit tn thp load. 
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Some railroads serving territory from which a considerable ton- 
nage of produce is shipped under ventilation provide special equip- 
ment for this service. These cars are usually lightly insulated and 
constructed with openings in the ends which can be opened or closed 
by adjusting the angle of a louvre grating which fills the ventilator 
opening, or in some cases, by the opening or closing of a sliding 
door. In addition to the solid sliding side doors, there is provided 
an additional side door of the same size, but built either of louvre 
grating or of close-mesh heavy wire screen. This type of construc- 
tion allows the car to be used either as an ordinary box car when 
its end ventilators are closed, or as a ventilator car when the end 
vents are open and the screen or louvre side doors are placed in posi- 
tion. There is no provision for refrigeration in this type of equip- 
ment. 

Box cars are frequently used for ventilated shipments of com- 
modities such as potatoes. Ordinarily the only provision for venti- 
lating these cars is an opening at the side door, midway in the car. 
Ventilation of the lading depends upon circulation within the car 
of the air admitted through this open or partly open door. The 
custom is to slide the doors open as far as possible, fasten them, 
and then lattice or fasten narrow boards across the doorway space. 
This method does not provide for as thorough ventilation as can be 
obtained in the regular ventilator car or in the refrigerator car used 
as a ventilator. 

Service and Practice 

As has been mentioned, shipments of commodities may move under 
ventilation when the temperature of the outside air is low enough 
to cool the commodity and keep it in good condition until it reaches 
the market destination. Most refrigerator cars used in fruit and 
and vegetable service can be used as ventilator cars, and this service 
is available in practically all the important fruit and vegetable- 
shipping regions of the United States. 

The rules for shipping under ventilation provide that the carrier 
allow the vents to remain open as long as the air outside the car is 
above a certain temperature, which, under standard practice (known 
as standard ventilation), at the present time is 32° F. When the 
outside air temperature drops to 32° the vents are to be closed, and 
are reopened when the temperature again rises above 32°. These 
precautions are taken to provide as thorough cooling of the lading 
as possible without danger of freezing. With commodies moving 
from a warm region to a colder ane, as is the case in most venti- 
lated shipments, this is very important. The term “vents” is 
applied to any opening in the cars used for the purpose of venti- 
lation. 

Shipments Under Refrigeration 

By far the greater part of the fruit crop and much of the vege- 
table crop of the country moves by rail on a journey of such duration 
and at such seasons of the year that control of transit conditions, 
especially the temperature inside the cars, is a necessity in order to 
prevent undue rij^ning and deterioration. This control is made 
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possible by means of the refrigerator car, the insulated walls of 
which provide protection to the lading against extremes of external 
heat and cold and make it possible to effectively refrigerate the load 
by the use of ice. Adequate insulation is recognized as an essential 
feature of refrigerator-car construction. Investigations to determine 
the degree of protection necessary have been under way for some 
time^ and the results are summarized in standard refrigerator-car 
specifications issued by the United States Railroad Administration, 
which call for a minimum of 2 inches of high-grade insulation in 
side and end walls, and floors of refrigerator cars, and 2^ inches in 
the ceilings. 

In addition to adequate insulation, other features of refrigerator- 
car construction now regarded as essential for effective and reason- 
ably uniform refrigeration are illustrated in Figure I^loor 

racks raising the load 4 inches or more above the floor, enlarged air 
openings in ice-bunker bulkheads, low splashboards at edge of drip 
pans, and basket-type ice bunkers which hold the ice away from the 
walls leaving space for air flow on all sides, together with insulated 
solid bulkheads, provide for the circulation and uniform distribu- 



tion of the largest possible volume of air, which is the means by 
which the refrigeration supplied by the ice is carried through the 
lading. 

In practice the bunkers, which in a standard refrigerator car are 
designed to hold each 5,000 pounds of ice, are usually filled to capac- 
ity before loading the produce into the car. This preicing, as it is 
called, takes place from 8 to 12 hours before the car is loaded, in 
order to have the car as cool as possible when loaded. In loading the 
produce, it is considered good practice to leave air space between the 
packages, to provide for good circulation of the cooled air through 
the packages. It is necessary with most types of packages to brace 
the load thoroughly to keep it from shifting while it is in transit. 

If the car is to be shipped under what is known as standard re- 
frigeration, it is hauled to the icing platform (fig. 385) soon after 
loading and reiced; that is, the bunkers are refilled to capacity. 
Standard refrigeration also requires that the ice bunkers of the cars 
be refilled to capacity at each icing station en route to market destina- 
tion. All highly perishable commodities such as muskmelons, 
peaches, broccoli, berries, plums, summer pears, and similar com- 
tnodities, are practically always shipped under standard refriger- 
ation or under full refrigeration with salt added to the ice. 
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Citrus fruits, apples, or similar commodities, maj be shipped under 
standard refrigeration, ventilation, or under initial icing only. The 
latter provides for one icing at the beginning of the iourney to mar- 
ket and no icing en route. The addition of salt to the ice in refrig- 
erator oars is a growing practice in many shipping districts, particu- 
larly in the shipment of highly perishable lading. Shipping instruc- 
tions call for the addition of a definite percentage of salt by weight 
at the time of various reicings in transit. After the bunker is filled 
Avith ice, a quantity of coarse salt equal to 2, 3, or even 5 per cent of 
the weight of ice added, is poured on top of the ioe in the bunker. 
The mixture of salt and ioe gives lower temperatures and more rapid 
cooling of the lading than is obtained from ice alone. If too much 
salt is used, there is some danger of freezing the lading by this 
practice. 

Precooled Shipments 

By precooling is meant the cooling down of produce to a good 
carrying temperature, either before or immediately after it is placed 
in the car for shipment. In most cases the present practice consists 
in stacking the containers of fruits or vegetables in well-insulated 
rooms and circulating a current of cold air over them imtil they 
have been cooled to a temperature as low as can be maintained in a 
refrigerator car. With some commodities water precooling is em- 
ploj^ed. This consists, in treating the conunodity with water at 
temperatures of 35® to 40® F., either by spraying or by immersing 
in tne water. Water precooling is confined to lettuce, celery, spin- 
ach, and broccoli and products of this type which are not injured 
by wetting and can be shipped in that condition without being 
damaged. Produce is sometimes precooled after it is loaded by forc- 
ing cold air into the car through the hatches at one end of the car 
and removing it from the other end. Precooling by this method is 
usually carried on at large plants in connection with railroad icing 
stations. 

Other Types of Refrigeration 

With vegetables such as lettuce and spinach, it is the practice 
in some producing regions to put a quantity of crushed ice or 
a lump oi ice in each crate between the layers of vegetables which 
in melting cools the contents of the package very quickly. This 
practice must be confined to commodities which will not be mechan- 
ically injured by the ice or by being wet. In some cases, the placing 
of ice on the top of a load in the body of the car is also practiced. 
These methods of refrigeration are somewhat similar to precool- 
ing, in that they attain a quick cooling of the commodity. 

Protection from Freezing in Transit 

Many vegetables are stored almost entirely in the producing regions 
and there is also much storage of fruits, especially apples, at points 
adjacent to where they are produced. These products are in many 
cases moved to market during the winter months when there is 
danger of freezing en route. It is necessary, therefore, to provide 
some method for their protection from low temperature injury. 
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Under some conditions the insulated car used as a refrigerator car 
will afford sufficient protection. In the movement of apples from 
the Pacific Northwest, or potatoes from northern Maine, however, 
it is necessary to provide special protection. 

One of the most common methods for protecting the lading from 
freezing is to use the ordinary refrigerator car and place stoves 
in the bunkers. Special stoves have been developed for this service, 
using kerosene, hard coal, alcohol, charcoal britnuetes, or wood as 
fuel. The present tenden^ is strongly in the direction of heaters 
using charcoal for fuel. In some cases, provision is made for the 
carriers to attend to heating the cars en route, this service being 
known in certain sections of the country as carriers’ protective serv- 
ice. The shippers may, hoAvever, furnish such service themselves in 
which case a messenger is usually sent along with a number of cars 
to attend to the lighting of the heaters, to keep fuel in the stoves, and 
to render such service as is necessary to ensure the safe arrival of 
the commodities at the market. This method of employing refrig- 
erator cars as heater cars is advantageous to both carrier and shipper. 
During the winter season there is less demand for the equipment for 
use as refrigerator cars which leaves well-insulated cars free for use 
in handling products that require protection from low temperatures 
while in transit. 

Cars equipped especially for heater service, with the heaters in- 
stalled permanently and the car bodv so constructed that the hot air 
from the heater is conducted under the floor and around and over the 
lading are sometimes provided. Because of the relatively short 
season in which such cars are needed, and the fact that they are not 
readily adaptable for other uses, it is questionable whether the con- 
struction of a special type of heater car is warranted. 

Modified Box Cars for Prevention of Freezing 

Ordinary box cars are in some cases adapted to the prevention of 
low-temperature injury to fruit and vegetables by placing a solid 
lining of boards in such a manner as to leave a 6-inch air space between 
the lining and sides, ends, and floor of the cars, thus providing a 
channel for the circulation of air around the load. The doorway is 
bulkheaded off from the rest of the car and a stove installed in the 
space between the doors, with the stovepipe extending through a 
temporary panel placed in position in one of the doorways. This 
type of heater car is used to a considerable extent in transporting 
potatoes grown in the Northeastern and New England States. This 
method requires the services of a messenger to keep the stoves burn- 
ing and the cars properly heated. 

Box cars without heating are also used in the shipment of produce 
in the winter by providing a false floor and insulating the space 
beneath the false floor, the sides and ends of the car and the top 
of t^e load with a thick layer of shavings or sawdust. This method 
has Ji{een used particularly in the shipment of boxed apples. Its 
succes>9 in preventing frost injury depends entirely, of course, on 
the heat contained in the produce and the protection aflor^d by 
the insulating material. In the further development of this type 
of service, it remains to determine the most efficient and economical 
method to use for all types of commodities. 
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Water Transportation 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal, water transportation 
has assumed increasing importance in the distribution of fruits and 
vegetables. This route makes possible direct shipment by water 
from the West coast points to Euitope, whereas before, export 
shipments to these markets required long rail haul and much re- 
handling. England always has been a good market for American 
apples, and it is becoming a market for American citrus fruits also. 
(Fig. 387.) Several lines of steamers equipped with refrigerator 
holds make regular sailings from the Pacific coast points to Europe, 
affording good transportation facilities for this export trade. From 



Fig. 337.— Loading citrus fruit at San Tedio, Calif., for Hhlpmont to Engiaud by 
way of the l*anaiua Canal 


the eastern ITnited States there has been for many yeai*s a more or 
less steady export trade in apples, pears, and some vegetables. With 
the increase in refrigerated space in the ships on these nins, this 
trade should increase, as with proper handling it should be possible 
to transport peaches, plums, and other highly perishable fruits with 
assurance that they will arrive in fair condition. 

Water transportation has been utilized for many years in the 
coastal trade for fruits and vegetables and with the development of 
refrigerated ships it bids fair to become more important. Where 
fruit can be handled direct from the producing region to terminal 
market by water, undoubtedly, this form of transportation is prac- 
ticable, but where a considerable rail haul at either end of the jour- 
ney is necessary, the advantage of water over rail transportation 
ceases to be so marked. 
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Motor Transportation 

Highway transportation of fruits and vegetables by motor truck 
from the orchards and gardens direct to the consuming markets is 
rapidly replacing rail shipments wherever conditions are favorable. 
Motor transportation is, to a considerable degree, limited to regions 
relatively near the markets and where the greater part of the dis- 
tance traversed is covered by hard-surfaced roads. Not only is 
motor transportation being employed for the quick handling of 
perishable products between the orchard and truck farm and the 
rail shipping point, but in many cases where the distance is not too 
great, the entire trip to market is being made by motor truck. Motor 
transportation has this advantage, that the produce may be loaded 
at the orchard or packing house and no extra handling is required 
until it reaches the market. As compared with rail or water trans- 
portation, the direct haul by motor truck is a decided saving in 
manual labor and it likewise avoids injury to the produce. By the 
other methods of transportation the produce must first be loaded 
at the farm, hauled to the shipping point, unloaded upon the plat- 
form, and later into the cars or boat, and after its journey by rail 
or boat, it must again be loaded upon wagons or trucks and hauled to 
the markets. 

Where the distance does not exceed 150 miles, motor transportation 
in many instances consumes less time than is required in the 
several operations incident to rail or water transportation. Perish- 
able commodities like strawberries, dewberries, peaches, plums, and 
grapes are being moved by motor truck in better condition in many 
cases than when transported by rail or water. Under ordinary 
conditions the more perishable fruits or vegetables are loaded on 
the motor truck late in the afternoon and reach the market about 
midnight, thus making their journey during the early part of the 
night when the temperature of the air is falling so that the load is 
well ventilated and cooled en route. Motor transportation over 
reasonably good roads has been found to cause less injury to the load 
from jolting than by rail shipment, and in addition the ventilation 
of the motor load is superior. 

Examples of successful motor transportation over relatively long 
distances are numerous but that on the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
and Maryland will serve as an example. During the strawberry 
season of 1925 the straw^berry growers of the Virginia Pen- 
insula and those of the adjacent section of Maryland estab 
lished a motor transport to Philadelphia, Pa., Camden, N. J., and 
other markets in the general region around Philadelphia. The 
trucks were loaded at the field packing sheds about 4 p. m. and were 
unloaded on the Philadelphia wholesale market as a rule between 
midnight and 1 a. m. ana the fruit arrived in excellent condition. 
The asparagus growers of the Morrisville section in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania tormed an association and established motor transportation by 
means of which the product, leaving the farms late in the after- 
noon, arrived in Newark and Jersey City, N. J., in time for the 
early morning market. The peach growers of New Jersey have 
established similar motor transportation for their product which has 
proved both economical and a great saving in time. 
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The typo of truck employed in this method of moving fruits 
and vegetables depends on the packages used and the commodity 
carried. Cabbage is generally loaded in bulk. In this case the 
truck is provided with vertical side and end racks. For peaches and 
sweet potatoes, which in certain sections are packed in hampers, the 
trucks are provided with vertical side and end racks, and also with 
horizontal racks on which the packages are placed in an upright 
position, thus forming layers in the load and protecting the lower 
layers from the wieglit of those above them. Generally, all loads 
are covered with a canvas sheet to protect them from dust and heat. 

The refrigerated motor truck has not yet been fully developed 
although atten^ts have been made to construct one that will operate 
cheaply and effectively. Trucks of this type, however, are merely 
insulated boxes with a compartment reserved for ice similar to the 
bunkers in a refrigerator car. There is one form that depends 
on the circulation of brine through coils located in the top of the 
carrying compartment, which, from the standpoint of cooling the 
load is successful. 

Motor transportation is revolutionizing the handling of fruits 
and vegetables and has materially changed the relationship of pro- 
ducing regions to markets in that sections 100 to 150 miles distant 
from the market which were formerly inaccessible for production 
are now within the range of economic utilization. Many cases might 
be cited where orchard and truck-growing enterprises of the past 
have failed for the want of this one factor which is so fully supplied 
in motor transportation. 

World Production and World Markets 

Imports of fruits and fruit products from the Old World to Amer- 
ica began with the earliest colonization days. Because of the char- 
acter of transportatioi) then available — sailing vessels — it was im- 
possible to transport any except the most nonperishable of the fresh 
fruits, and then only from the nearest countries from which they 
could be obtained. Naturally the bulk of the fruits moving in com- 
merce were either dried or preserved. Raisins and prunes early 
became relatively important among the import commodities, 
although even these were considered luxuries. 

According to accounts even before the Revolutionary period there 
was considerable importation of fruit products, but no statistics of 
imports or exports were published until 1821 when the Treasury 
Department issued a report covering trade of this character. In 
this report, currants, raisins, figs, plums, prunes, and almonds were 
separately mentioned but were not listed in such a way as to make 
it possible to determine the quantity of each imported ; the total, how- 
ever, for the year 1821, was given at 2,878,873 pounds at an estimated 
value of $181,035. The report lists not only the dried fruits above 
mentioned but oranges, lemons, Malaga grapes in jars, tamarinds, 
citron, Maderia nuts, and filberts, as more or less regular commodities 
in the auction sales of the time, particularly in the New York mar- 
kets. With this early beginning there has followed a gradual de- 
velopment of both expert and import trade in fruits and vegetables. 
During the early period the United States was a heavy importer 
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especially of prunes, raisins, currants, and other dried products, in- 
cluding: nuts. During recent years, however, the tide has turned and 
the United States is now a heavy exporter of most of these com- 
modities. 

Few people, including those engaged in the handling of fruits 
and vegetables, realize the enormous possibilities and influence of 
world production of or markets for fruits and vegetables. The 
marketing of perishables is undergoing a constant evolution from 
the standpoint of source of supply of several of our important food 
commodities. Under the present development of refrigerated trans- 
port service the United States is increasing both its export and im- 
port trade in perishable fruits and vegetables with the countries 
south of the Equator. A study of Tables 4, 5, and 6 will give the 
reader an idea of the enormous proportions that the imports and 
exports of fruits, vegetables, and nuts have attained. 

Table 4. — ImimrU o/ fruits, vvgetahlcs, and nuts ^ 



1922 

1923 

rariTs 

Fresh fruits: 

B ananas bunches. . 

Apples bus.. 

Berries lbs.. 

Quantity 

45, 093, 892 
144, 9S1 

1, 032, 499 
1,354,493 

Value 

$19,145,911 
279, 787 
94,601 
1,909,817 
9, 062, 261 
8, 672, 754 
356,862 
3, 150, 793 

Quaniity 
43,958,800 
133, 417 
3,626,016 
830,177 

Value 

$10,738,508 
25a 606 
368,914 
1, 522,232 
10, 865, 721 
6,707,973 
1, 597, 082 
3, 218, 195 

Grapes cu. ft.. 

Suhtropical fruits lbs. 

Dried fruits lbs.. 

126,825,694 
2, 252, 442 

107,486,226 
12,504, 474 
44, 045, 183 

Canned or preserved fruits lbs. 

Other fruits lbs. . 

Total 



42,662,586 


44,269,231 

i 

vegetables I 

Fresh vegetables lbs.. 

Dried, canned, and prepared Ibs— 

Total 



259, 4fA 940 
148, 525, 045 

7, 169,778 
13, 099, 887 

276,835,083 

219,626,807 

7,793,538 
13, 407, 377 


20,269,665 


21,200,915 

Grand total 




62,932, 251 


65, 470, 146 





1924 

1925 

FRUITS 

Fresh fruits: 

Bananas .bunches, - 

Apples bus,. 

Berries lbs,. 

Grapes cu. ft.. 

Subtropical fruits. lbs.. 

Quantity 
47,384,017 
96,080 
5, 254, 646 
107,854 

Value 

$22,074,410 
205,597 
408,399 
337,860 
9,4.')5,558 
6,932,504 
2, 185, 379 
1,430,186 

Quantity 
55,483,374 | 
85,422 j 
5,952,031 1 
119,532 

Value 

$29,092,912 
176, 698 
511,747 
549,934 
10,401,300 
8,426,832 
2,063,464 
1,408,546 

Dried fruits lbs,. 

Canned or preserved fruits Ibs— 

other fruits lbs.. 

Total 

127, €30, 733 
17, 943, 504 
25, 238, 628 

147, 408, 006 
25. 157, 792 
23, 18a 802 


43,029.883 


54,131,431 

teoztables 

Fresh vegetables lbs. . 

Dried, canned, and prepared Ibs.. 

Total. - - ... 



319,828,448 
249, 741, 439 

7, 371,166 
16^324, 551 

5ia 62a 548 
303,077,497 

11,630,012 
2a 228, 448 


23,605,717 


81,867,460 

Grand total 




66,725,590 


8a 09a 891 





< Figures from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, December, 1028. and 
December, 1025. 
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1922 

1023 

FRUITS 

Fresh fruits: 

Applt« bbls,. 

l)o__ bo.\c*s-- 

Other fresh fruits lbs.. 

Subtropical fruits bo.xos.. 

Dried, canned, and preserved.. lbs 

Nuts lbs.. 

Total 

Qynjitity 
MO, 703 
3,323, 165 
106, 259, M5 
20,706,616 
438,194,072 
16,022,025 

Value 

$2,599,032 

7,396,634 

5,353,932 

8,780,004 

50,078,930 

1,504,724 

Quantity 
1,401,881 
4,670,648 
127,226,246 
3, 148,163 
340,230,528 
10,511,278 

Value 
$6,535,601 
9,676, 798 
6,700,289 
10,453,4.’^0 
33,951,705 
1,168,465 


1 75,713,256 

68, 486, .308 

VEGETABLES 

Fresh vegetables lbs.. 

Dried, canned, and prepared lbs.. 

Total 


89,028,281 

59,466,580 

7,699,451 

9,990,202 

85,645,891 

65,301,860 

7,918, 684 
11,124,989 


17,689,653 


19,043,073 





98,402,909 



87, 529, 981 




1924 

1925 

FRUITS 

Fresh fruits: 

Apples - bbls. . 

Do - boxes.. 

Other fresh fruits lbs.. 

Subtropical fruits boxes.. 

Dried, canned, and preserved ..lbs.. 

Nuts lbs.. 

Total 

Quantity 

1,880,716 

6,718,872 

119,440,818 

3.144,844 

625,278,221 

9,600,091 

Value 

$8,547,442 

15,739,601 

6,405,423 

10,596,234 

53,193,4.58 

1,238,160 

Quantity 
1,706,916 
4,922, 140 
157,006, 796 
2,625.991 
690,624.910 
8.119,936 

Value 
$8,275,589 
I2,787,4a5 
8, 749, 135 
12.384,837 
56.090,08? 
1,273,752 



95,720,318 


99,5,60.895 

VEGETABLES 

Fresh vegetables lbs.. 

Dried, canned, and prepared lbs.. 

’'Foti"'! --- - 

96,619,324 

67,016,240 

8, 448,478 
10,980,113 

103,839,914 

71,376.299 

7,798,320 

11,266,731 



19,428,591 


1 19,06.5,051 

rirand 



115,148,909 


118,62,5.946 





* Figures from Monthly Puiiimaries of Foreign rommerce of the United States, December, 1923, and 
December, 11^5. 


Raisins 

The importation of raisins was by far the larpost item in the 
fruit imports listed in the 1821 report of the Treasury Department. 
Raisins in jars are reported at 1,030.240 pounds, and all other rais- 
ins, 1,174,210 pounds. These, together with 24,688 pounds of cur- 
rants, 259,617 pounds of figs, and 264,818 pounds of almonds, made 
up the list of recorded imports which were given a value of $181,- 
035. The exact value of raisins is not .stated but from this begin- 
ning the imports of raisins steadily increased from decade to decade 
until 1884, when the maximum import amounting to 56,676,657 
pounds, valued at $3,545,916.15, was reached. Although domestic 
production had begun before this period it had not attained suffi- 
cient importance to have any material effect upon the quantity of 
raisins imported. However, from 1884 the production of domestic 
raisins rapidly increased and as a result the importations fell off 
until 1898 when 3,109,639 pounds, valued at $167,062.54, were ex- 
ported and the exports increased in volume until at the present time 
it has attained the stupendous quantity of 125,923,926 pounds, 
valued at $9,291,227. 
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The first domestic raisins to be offered in the American market 
consisted of 6,(X)() boxes in 1873. This product came entirely from 
California, and mostly from two vineyards in Solano and Yolo 
Counties. Diirinj^ the early years raisin production was attempted 
in several districts in California but eventually the bulk of the 
industry centered in Fresno County which still holds first rank in 
the production of this commodity. 

Plums and Prunes 

Plums and prunes are mentioned among the import commodities 
of the colonial period, but no statistics exist prior to 1821, during 
which year 125,300 pounds were imported. The value of this im- 
portation is not recorded, but from that time on the quantity of 
prunes and plums imported gradually increased until 1888 when 
the maximum of 82,914,579 pounds valued at $2,679,759.16 was 
brought in. Following 1891, the rate of plum end prune importa- 
tion rapidly decreased until a low level was reached. 

The domestic production of prunes probably traces to a package of scions 
brought to San Francisco from France in 1850; but it was not until 1870 
that orchards of any considerable size were planted. Following 1878 prune 
culture progressed rapidly in various regions on the Pacific coast. The first 
cured prunes were exhibited at the California State Fair in 180,S, and are 
said to have l»een of the German variety. As recently as 1881, the output of 
the largest growers in California did not exceed 5 to 6 tons of cured fruit 
per annum. The California production for 1890 was estimated at 56,200.000 
pounds.* 

Commercial prune culture is located mainly in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, the production centering in Santa Clara and 
Sonoma Counties, Calif., where conditions are well adapted for the 
sundrying of the fruit. The total production of dried prunes in the 
United States in 1925 was estimated at 167,900 tons. The establish- 
ment of all-water transportation from Pacific coast points to Eu- 
ropean countries has greatly aided the exportation of prunes, while 
the advertising of the food value of the prune has increased domestic 
consumption. 

(Currants 

The United States imported 13,964,934 pounds of dried commer- 
cial currants in 1924, valued at $1,022,851. These currants are in 
fact small raisins and not the true currants of our American gardens. 
The currant varieties of grapes have been established in California 
and the methods of producing and curing commercial currants have 
been successfully developed, and their production in the United 
States bids fair to become a repetition ox the history of the raisin 
industry. 

Figs 

Importation of dried figs in 1924 amounted to 42,464,895 pounds 
valued at $2,478,755. These figures indicate the extent to which the 
United States is still dependent upon Old World countries for its 
supply. Although the fig was introduced into this country during 
the early days of settlement, it is only within comparatively recent 


» Tearbook, Department of Agriculture, 1897, p. 316, by W. A. Taylor. 
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years that the varieties best adapted for drying have become 
established in the United States and it is not improbable that 
there will be a great increase in fig production in this country in 
the near future. 

Dates 

Dates constitute another of the dried-fruit products whi(‘h are im- 
ported in large quantities each year. According to statistics 63,- 
606,863 pounds of dates were imported in 1924, this quantity being 
below normal, the estimate for 1925 being 78,705,567 pounds. Date 
culture has been rather slow in becoming established in the United 
States and it is improbable that the production of dates in this coun- 
try will attain siicn proportions as to provide for domestic require- 
ments at any time in the near future. 

Oranges 

Auction sales of oranges from the Mediterranean were of frequent occur- 
rence In New York City early in the nineteenth century, but no separate 
mention of oranges in the schedules of imports appeared until 1855, when 
their value is given as $476,694. During the four years that this fruit was 
separately scheduled the imports varied from that amount to $753,695 in 
1860. From 1862 to 1882, inclusive, oranges are not sei^arately stated; but in 
1883, when the item reappears, it amounts to $3,010,663.56. This was the 
maximum, and was followed by a decline, which reached its lowest point 
in 1894.* 

At present the importations of oranges are comparatively small, being 
valuecl nt only $55,433 in 1924 and $63,865 for 1925. 

Commercial orange culture as now practiced did not l)egin until after the 
acquisition of Florida by the Unite<i States, and at first was confined to such 
eligible sites as existed along navigable water which afforded transportation 
for the fruit. After the close of the Civil War the industry grew with 
wonderful rapidity as railroads and steamboats made possible the shipment 
of the fruit longer distances. In the season of 1886-87 over 1,000,000 boxes 
were marketed, and by 1894-96 the annual crop amounted to over 5,000,000 
boxes." 

Although this was the maximum output for a period of years owing to the 
great freeze, the industry soon recovered, and in 1924-25, the shipment of 
oranges from Florida alone totaled 11,000,0(K) boxes.® 

Present Status of Imports of Fruits and Nuts 

The foregoing pages have in a general way given the historical 
background of the .development of import and export fruit trade 
between the United States and other countries of the world, with, 
however, no particular reference to the specific country with which 
the greater part of the trading has been done. 

Table 6 snows the imports of fruits and nuts, and the principal 
countries from which bananas and walnuts come and the quantities 
of the several products. It shows that we are great consumers of 
bananas; that the trade in bananas is fairly stable, but in general, 
is on the increase rather than the decrease. An important feature 
of this trade, which is also clearly brought out, is the fact that it 
is an all-American industry, being centered in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the United States is a very important consumer. Lemons 
constitute by far the largest volume of fresh citrus fruits imported 
but the quantity fluctuates considerably from year to year. 


Yearbook, Department of Agriculture, 1897, p. 320, by W. A. Taylor. 

> Yearbook, Department of Agriculture. 1897, p. 321, by W. A. Taylor. 

• Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Crops and Markets, vol. 3. sup. 2, 1926. 
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Tarlk G — ImportH of fiints and nuts 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

FRl ITS 






a inuuas 

bimthes 

4*) 093 892 

43, 958 890 

47 384 017 

^5 483, 374 

imported from 

C Vntral America 

..Dunchis 

29 '■,17,895 

27, 667,941 

29 920, 677 

34,416, 787 

^ iiinita 

--bunchis 

1Q,M,5 120 

9,234 273 

10,013,740 

12, 616 495 

Cuba 

...bunthts 

1,808 872 

2,277 011 

1, 709, 653 

2, 095, 503 

Colombo 

bunches 

2;206, W8 

2,475,775 

2, 494, 949 

•2,195 145 

other countries 

bumhes 

896, 467 

2, 303 890 

3, 244, 998 

3, 559 144 

Oraiiefrmt 

lbs 


15,262 437 

15, 53)2, 984 

13, 603, 556 

Lemons 

lbs 

111,006,581 

125, 944, 524 

46, 884, 300 

116,328 013 

Limes 

lbs 


7,250,234 

4, 002, 315 

4, 245, 008 

Oranges 

... lbs 


1,173, 677 

1, 107 239 

oil VI 5s 

— gils 


5, 735 223 

8,093,123 

4,971,065 

Pineapples, preserved or prepan <1 

lbs 



4,098,170 

2, 976, 875 

\pples 

bus 

144 981 

133, 417 

96 030 

85 422 

Bernes 

lbs 

1,(M2, 499 

3, 626, 016 

5,204 546 

5, 952 031 

( htriKs 

lbs 

__ 

6 m 324 

2. 945, 4S9 

("htrrits prtiwreil 

lbs 


. _ 

3 514 365 

12, 336, 074 

Ora pis 

— cu ft 

1,354 493 

830, 177 

107,854 

119,532 

( uri'ints 

_ - lbs 

21,437, 820 

23, 472, 686 

13,9f)4,034 

14 191 852 

Dates 

lbs 

63, 634, 730 

41, 732, 727 

63 60(>, 863 

78, 705 567 

Figs 

lbs 

34, 712, 185 

32 432 892 

42,464 895 

46, 572, 230 

Raisins and other dried graiies 

lbs 

17,040,859 

9 848 021 

7 594 041 

7 938, 357 

Other fruits .. .. 

lbs 

44, 045, 183 

18 570, 204 

20, 235, 313 

Ginger root 

lbs 


815,124 

769, 8f 6 

In their o^*n juices 

lbs 

305,043 

1, 507 422 

1, U>0 632 

866,947 

C itron or citron peel 

lbs 



3 881, 571 

3, 071, 396 

Jellies, jams, etc 

lbs 



2,549 880 

3, 212, 215 

All other 

lbs 

1 947,399 

10, 997, 052 

1, 923, 762 

1, 924, 419 

Nt T3 






( hestnuts (including Mamms) 

lbs 

20, 587, 244 

25, 198, 849 

27,338,284 

25, 710 142 

f ocoanuts 

lbs 

79 328, 670 

66, 542, 697 

67,271,330 

59,871 406 

\lmonds shdltd 

lbs 

23 736 332 

25 893, 421 

22, 203, 701 

16 144 335 

Almonds, not shelle<l 

lbs 

6,709 277 

2 634, 576 

3,250 192 

4 152, 113 

Braril and cuam 

lbs 

45 714 950 

32 455 299 

53,183,316 

21,864,034 

( o( oanut meat - - 

lbs 

34 558 784 

36 915,957 

47 302, 393 

47,090,174 

Filb( rts, shelled 

lbs 

r 304 995 

6 81 3 846 

5 923 791 

4, 196, f30 

Filberts not shf lied 

lbs 

14 768 722 

15 584 418 

9 120 590 

10, 377, 890 

Walnuts shtllid 

lbs 

16 208 518 

18 245 840 

19, 197, 058 

23, 766, 276 

Walnuts not shclle 1 

lbs 

31 827 223 

18, 308 605 

25 100 032 

28,006,703 

Tot il Mulnuts 

lbs 

48 035 741 

36, 554,415 

44, 298, 200 

61,761 979 

InuKirted from 

France 






lbs 

20 4S8 997 

19,285,115 

23,240 120 

26,061,680 

Italy 

lbs 

9, 537 346 

11, 365,385 

10,698 070 

10, 388, 864 

Spam 

lbs 

407,802 

700, 721 

782 694 

1,146,916 

( hile 

lbs 

1 051,345 

Z150 

1,330, 193 

291,428 

C hma 

lbs 

8, 358, 612 

2,981 875 

6, 223, 495 

8, 368, 937 

T ipan 

lbs 

1 598 504 

118,316 

466 100 

154 089 

(.)thLr coimtriG 

lbs 

6 593 135 

2 100,883 

1 556,718 

6, 348, 075 

Peanuts, shelleil . 

lbs 

8 050, 992 

48 364 137 

65,97 5 673 

73, 134, 105 

Peanuts, not shelled 

lbs 

3 115,297 

3 938 025 

4 951,843 

10,456 957 

Pecans 

lbs 



2, 714, 673 

1, 002 334 

Pignoha 

lbs 



5 A 449 

767, 558 

Pistache 

lbs 



1 547,673 

845 

Othiredibli nuts 

lbs 


1 8 301 948 

1 

1,005,904 

2,480,802 


Amon^ the diied fiuits cun ants, dates, fi^s, and laisins consti- 
tute the gieat bulk of the imports. 

The list of nuts included in the impoits is headed by coconuts 
\\hicli will probably ever constitute an important item of import 
because of the limited area in continental I nited States adapted to 
the cultivation of this crop. 

With almonds, filberts, and Persian walnuts, however, all of which 
constitute important items of import, the situation is somewhat 
different, as all are capable of production in the United States; in 
fact; there is an increasing domestic production m each of them. It 
will probably be many years before home production displaces im- 
ports in a large measure, but this is within the realm of possil)ilities. 
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Although the United States is a very extensive producer of pea- 
nuts, it nevertheless takes advantage or the low price at which pea- 
nuts can be obtained from the Orient, and brings in a very consid- 
erable tonnage of them annually. The quantity has increased very 
decidedly since 1922, in which year the total of the shelled and un- 
shelled nuts amounted to something over 11,000,000 pounds. In 
1925, however, the quantity had increased to over 83,500,000 pounds, 
a very marked increase, showing that apparently American peanut 
production is on a very close competitive basis with foreign produc> 
tion. Transportation charges play an important role in the relation- 
ship of domestic and foreign production and marketing of peanuts. 

Fruit Exports 

The apple was the first fruit exported, trade apparently having 
been established with the West Indies early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is no record of shipments, however, until 1741 when it is 
stated that apples from New England were shipped to the West 
Indies in considerable quantity. So far as known, the first trans- 
atlantic shipment of apples consisted of a package of “Newtown 
Pippin” of the crop of 1758, w^hich Benjamin Franklin received in 
London. Evidently exports increased in the following years, since 
it was recorded in 1773 that American apples were found to be an 
admirable substitute for the English fruit when the crop failed 
there in that year, and that some of the merchants imported them in 
great quantities.^ The younger Collinson, who recorded the fact, 
said of them : “ They are, notwithstanding, too expensive for common 
eating, being sold for twopence, threepence, and even fourpence an 
apple. But their flavor is much superior to anything we can pretend 
to, and I even think superior to the apples of Italy.” The first 
authentic statistics of apple exports appeared in 1821 in a Treasury 
statement which records for that year, shipments amounting to 
68,443 bushels, valued at $39,966. ISo other fruit item was sched- 
uled among exports until 1865. 

Records of shipments during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century are lacking, but the New England export trade in ice, w^hich 
began with the West Indies in 1805, was accompanied by shipments 
of apples on a large scale. The ice trade was extended to India and 
China in 1830, following which New England apples could be had 
in the ice-receiving ports of those countries. According to the state- 
ment of B. G. Boswell,® in 1843, the fruit dealers of Boston had at 
that time been shipping apples and cranberries to Europe for many 
years. In 1846, it is stated ® that the Newtown Pippins from Ulster 
County, N. Y., sold in London at $21 a barrel. The merchant to 
whom they were consigned wrote that the nobility and other people 
of great wealth bought them at a guinea a dozen, or about 42 cents 
an apple. 

Patrick Barry wrote from London, in 1849, commenting on the 
American apples then for sale on that market, and emphasizing the 

7 IT. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1897, p. 348, W. A. Taylor. 

•Transactions American Institute, 1843, p. 125. 

• Qenesee Farmer, Noyember, 1845, p. 176. 
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importance of sending abroad none but carefully handled fruit of 
selected varieties.^ 

American apples found their way to China during the period 
when the trade in ice was at its height, but it is only within recent 
years that commercially important quantities of American-grown 
fruits have been shipped to oriental markets. Though the oriental 
markets constitute the most distant trade centers for American fruit 
products, there are a number of others which are equally interesting 
from a geographical standpoint. With the storage ana transporta- 
tion facilities now available to the exporters of fresh fruits, it is 
possible to take advantage of the markets of the Southern Hemis- 
phere during the period when their fruits are no longer available so 
that the markets lor the more important fresh fruits, such as apples, 
pears, and cranberries, are limited only by available facilities on 
established trade connections. 

Each year witnesses an extension of the field and an increase in 
the total quantity of goods exported. The important foreign markets 
which now receive fresh fruits from America are found cliiefly in 
Great Britain, continental Europe, South America, the West Indies, 
and the Orient. The great bulk of American production, however, 
is absorbed in the markets of the United States. Table 7 
shows the countries to which barreled and boxed apples were ex- 
ported from 1922 to 1925, inclusive, together with the quantity and 
value in each case. The table shows also the relation of barreled to 
boxed apples in the export trade, both as regards volume and the 
extent to which the different types of packages and contents are 
accepted in the various countries. 


Tabjle 7. — Export of boxed and barreled apples Jrom the United States to 
principal markets, 1922-19^5 


Country of 
destination 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925* 

United King- 
dom bbls.. 

boxes.. 

Canada bbls.. 

boxes.. 
Germany -. .bbls . . 

boxes.. 
NetherlaDd8.bb]8. . 

boxes.. 
Brazil bbls.. 

QuanMp 
430,609 
2; 830, 872 
47,743 
414,777 
14 

14,384 

283 

4,868 

1,602 

30,196 

13,000 

45,237 

Value 

83, m, 320 
5,065,005 
164,204 
771,314 
191 
29,087 
1,944 
12; 900 
10,275 
147,428 
111,615 
183,835 

Quantity 
1,206,928 
3, 103, 226 
42,100 
602; 988 
4,042 
33,718 
3,397 
40,097 
^ 232 
65,671 
26,877 
05,967 

8 

112,347 

37,417 

140,295 

12,628 

75,961 

3,677 

106,201 

28,836 

208,968 

117 

44,222 

12,820 

8^921 

Value 
$6,698,791 
6,397,227 
172,251 
739,954 
20,142 
78,182 
16,616 
91,619 
2; 114 
189,803 
166, 217 
328,770 
24 

184, 108 
179,608 
348,606 
58,779 
182,381 
19,529 
202,824 
130,905 
478,988 
695 
78,432 
64,000 
238,009 

Quantitp 
1,664,432 
4,167,941 
36,936 
666,868 
51,565 
619,209 
3,879 
294,580 
1, 168 
106,780 
48,973 
105, 181 

Value 
$7,059,892 
9,894,226 
137, 103 
797,651 
233,620 
1, 519, 960 
16,526 
764,422 
7,267 
400; 832 
26A240 
406^009 

Quantity 
1,345,899 
2,587,854 
34,949 
547,929 
24,130 
462; 326 
760 
267,846 

Value 
$6,4(10; 496 
6, 752; 549 
131,944 
1,004,566 
117,044 
1,166, 718 
4,769 
674,625 
69; 200 
619,887 
603,372 
484,375 

boxes.. 

Argentina...bbls. 

boxes.. 

Philippines. bbls 
boxes.. 

Sweden bbls.. 

boxes.. 

Denmark .. .bbls . . 

boxes.. 

Mexico bbls.. 

147,355 

90,147 

131,981 

77,602 

1,078 

37,727 

68 

25,160 

3,013 

88,303 

13,229 

118,453 

68 

27,333 

a826 

5^116 

127,862 

6,972 

126,741 

616 

76,304 

24,844 

188,870 

68,479 

331,988 

467 

49,865 

150,992 

94,225 

134,312 

25,023 

80,901 

1,812 

135,487 

20,897 

90,661 

261,546 
445,860 
340,729 
109,866 
185, 913 
10,663 
255,748 
96,181 
247,031 

123,310 

8A040 

114,426 

42,391 

93,419 

210,604 
444,240 
329,685 
212; 727 
248,207 
10; 107 
205,842 

1 101,664 

267,086 

boxes.. 

Norway bbls. 

boxes.. 

China ^ bbls 

84,406 

19,295 

82,844 

boxes.. 
Other bbls.. 

71,965 

17,033 

119,188 

136,904 
91, 171 
369,539 

73,048 

37,280 

141,497 

169,008 
138, 136 
491,822 

boxes.. 

Total. bbls.. 
boxes.. 

166,^ 

640^708 

3,323,166 

2; 600, 082 
7,806,634 

1,401,881 

4,«7<lt«48 

6,535,601 

0,676,798 

1,880,716 

6,718,872 

8,547,442 

15,739,601 

1,706,916 

4,922,140 

8,275,569 

12,787,496 


»U. 8 


* 1025 tontativo teurai. * for Ohioa Include HcaiEkonff. 

I, Department of Agriculture Yearbook, 1807, p, 348, W. A. Taylor. 
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From the above it is evident that American apples are acceptable 
in the markets of a large portion of the world. The increased de- 
mand for American apples in the world markets also indicates that 
with proper stimulation aided by the exportation of only those 
varieties and grades of fruit in demand that the export trade in 
American apples can be very materially increased. Space in this 
article does not permit a full discussion of the export trade in other 
fresh fruits which now includes large quantities of oranges, gi ape- 
fruit, lemons, pears, and nuts. 

Exports of Canned and Dried Fruits 

Dried fruits constitute a very considerable item in the \alue of 
the foreign export trade and canned fruits of American production 
are finding more and more use in various markets of the world. 
One of the important openings for the fruit interests is to find those 
markets which w’lll taxe American fruits, either fresh, dried, or 
canned, in sufficient quantities to justify international trade and to 
endeavor, through fair dealing and the offering of high-grade prod- 
ucts, to encourage their use by our foreign neighbors. 


Table 8 — IJxportu tn pounds of canned fruits, 1922-19^5 


Fruit 

1922 

1923 1 

i 1924 

19251 

Apples and apple sfiuce 

Apricots . 
cherries 

S 

1,926,935 

(*) 

25»771,246 

1,465,702 

14, 581, 453 
37, 202, 527 
1,794,006 

12, 358, 105 
33, 403, 136 
1,695,188 

Prunes 

(0 

(») 

2,485,067 

2,881,538 

Fetches 

57,947,751 
46, 492, 390 

40,244,591 

65,851,366 

84, 749,086 

Pears 

40,553,353 

59, 122, 987 

69,457,983 
36, 267, 834 

Pineapples 

23, 099, 436 

17, 414, 173 
1,522,434 

28,501 951 

Plums 

2,532,909 

1,314,682 

2,715,633 

Other 

73,155,300 

20, 604, 876 

13, 458, 809 

19,831,572 

Totals 

205, 153, 712 

147, 576, 375 

224,312,848 

263 360,075 

Exported to 



! 


Belgium 

1, 495, 473 

1, 133, 218 

5,484,858 

2,894,405 

France 

6,583,477 

3,006,443 

4, 264, 557 

7, 198, 445 

Germany 

(») 

061,069 

1,620,739 

3, 245, 773 

6,414,612 

Netherlands 

1, 571, 697 
888,541 

3,848 898 

3, 194,310 

Norwa> 

929,577 

420,840 

289,519 

Sweden 

(*) 

1,100,360 

1, 599, 787 

1, 037, 122 

United Kingdom 

170, 429, 036 

106, 607, 966 

176, 723, 440 

207,459.053 

Canada 

8,445,245 

11,679,313 

8,548,175 

10.099,053 

Cuba 

1,665,236 

6,644,345 

7,086,598 

6,430,928 

British India 

912,823 

1,013,845 

993,047 

1, 307, 207 

Dutch Fast Indite 

1, 840, 161 

1,671,967 

1, 185, 895 

1, 799, 259 

Japan 

(>) 

1, 459, 717 

1, 131, 909 

658,080 

Phlli^ines 

New Zealand 

806,873 

741, 340 

1,222,564 

960,586 

(•> 

1, 232, 682 

672,059 

1,544,391 

Other countries 

10; 515, 150 

8,073,794 

7,884.448 

11, 473, 105 


* Fijfiircs subject to revision • Not sepiirately shown 


Table 8 showing the important exports of canned fruits, together 
with the countries receiving them, is exceedingly interesting, in view 
of the fact that the export trade in 1925 far exceeds that of any 
previous year, the exports for 1922 being larger than those for 1923. 
There has been, however, a steady increase in the export trade in 
canned fruits during 1923, 1924, and 1925. The chief purchaser of 
American canned fruits is the United Kingdom, with Canada as the 
next best customer, although Canada purchased in 1925, only about 
one-twentieth the quantity of American canned fruits that were pur- 
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chased by the United Kingdom. France, although an important 
fruit-growing country, is the third best customer on American trade 
lists for canned fruits, with Cuba in the fourth place and Germany 
holding fifth place. With the exception of the Netherlands, the re- 
maining countries listed consume annually less than 2,(KK),0()() pounds 
of these products. During the period from 1023 to 1925 there was a 
steady and important increase in the (juantity of canned fruits going 
to the United Kingdom. Canadian trade, though much smaller, has 
shown greater fluctuation, varying from 8, 445, ()()() pounds in 1922 to 
10,990,000 pounds in 1925, with a larger purchase in 1923 than 
in 1925. 

In general, the figures indicate a growing popularity for American 
canned fruits abroad which is a very hopeful sign and should tend to 
Stabilize fruit production in this country. 

Exports of dried fruits show a wide variation depending upon 
production in foreign countries and upon the purchasing ability of 
those countries. The average annual production of prunes in France, 
for example, was around 45,000 short tons during the period between 
1904 to 1908 and dropped to an average of 20,000 short tons during 
the period from 1909 to 1913, and below 12,000 short tons during 
the period from 1919 to 1922. In 1923, the production rose to ap- 
proximately 30,000 short tons, but the prune crop of F ranee was 
almost a total failure in 1925. It is but natural that during the 
years of short production France becomes an important market for 
American-grown prunes. 

Prunes and raisins are our largest items of export trade in dried 
fruits, raisins being the only commodity showing an increase for 
1925. Prunes showed 33.7 per cent decrease in 1925 as compared with 
1924; however, the exports of prunes in 1924 were almost four times 
as great as in 1923. Total exports of all dried fruits fell off 16.8 
per cent in 1925 as compared with 1924, but the exports for 1924 were 
double those of 1923. 

The distribution of dried fruits exported from the United States 
to the five leading markets is shown in Table 9. This shows that 
the United Kingdom is our leading market for raisins, Germany 
for apples with the Netherlands a close second, Germany also be- 
ing our most important market for aj^ricots with the Netherlands a 
close second. Canada is our best market for dried peaches, France 
for prunes with the United Kingdom second, and for all other dried 
fruits the United Kinplom, Sweden, Germany, Canada, and the 
Netherlands being our best market in the order named. Local con- 
ditions in these various countries change the order of their im- 
portance as markets for American exports from year to year. 
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Pound* 

Rateina 03,891,071 

Exported to: 

Denmark 1, 645, 043 

Germany 

Netherlands 5, 363, 526 

U nited Kingdom 44, 160, 923 

Canada 20,445,185 

Mexico 1,033,007 

China 683, 060 

Japan 4,024,168 

New Zealand - 3,772,:W3 

Other countries 3, 763, 856 


Pound* 

77,814,000 

3, 927, 660 


3, 723, 240 
17,211,200 
33, 855, 008 
1. 330, 083 
3, 630, 503 
5,931»,5i7 

3, 747. 239 

4. 448, 560 


Pound* 

02,139,672 


3,962,942 
3,369,477 
3,862,685 
10, 175, 615 
41, 330, 740 
1,632,820 

4, 563, 551 
4,838,837 , 
3,866.141 I 

5, 536, 864 ! 


Exported to: 
united Kii 


United Kingdom. 

Belgium 

Germany 

Canada 

France 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Mexico 

Japan 

Argentina 

New Zealand 

Other countries. . 


2,010. 156 
372,305 
1, 554, 967 
1,486, 178 
188,377 
1,809,702 
5,569,001 
2,002,426 
66,236 
5,761 
32,725 
15,000 
2, 188, 415 


l,712,a')8 
412,050 I 
2,855,727 ' 
1, 456, 550 
16, 713 
127, 100 
C. 486, 452 
2,021.398 
61, 628 
1,565 
97,660 
23,375 
1, 435, 480 


3, 046, 538 
180, 775 
14, 152, 474 
029,778 
77,777 
294,503 
6,872, 891 
2, 537, 774 
80,274 
8,384 
99,019 
19,125 
1,435, 160 


Apricots.. 


9,858,450 20,169,265 30,456,243 


Exported to: 

Belgium 

^ Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom. 
Canada 


263,80.5 
1,209,716 
3, 231, 301 


729,034 
883, 436 
772,784 
1.000,118 
602,997 


Otner countries. 


1,418, 911 
3, 385. 404 
rw3.% 240 
1, 716, 590 
3, 69t», 489 
1, ,Vj0, 003 
1, 284, 951 
3, 501, 000 
1,822,885 
216,834 
1,027,958 


1, 159,688 
1,048,644 
985,676 
9, 723, 137 
7,550,533 
416, 115 
1, 178, 185 
4, 487, 142 
1, 896, 837 
464,922 
1.545,364 


5,763,923 


Sxported to: 

United Kingdom 443, CG8 

Belgium 61,823 

Germany 366, 288 

Denmark „ 2^062 

Canada 1,831,725 

France 1, 081, 575 

Netherlands 209, 034 

Sweden 603,072 

Mexico 68, 093 

Japan 10,386 

Argentina 49, 555 

New Zealand 4^440 

Other countries 700,302 

Prunes 94, 216^ 105 

Exported to: 

Belgium 2,211,142 

Denmark 3,28^346 

Prance 29,942,597 

Germany 4,217,051 

Netherlands 3» 901, 870 

Sweden 5» 744, 549 

United Kingdom 21, 798, 707 

Other Europe 

Canada 15,434,538 

Mexico 879, 678 

Argentina 

New Zealand 1,194,470 

Other countries 5, 603, 157 


1,147,868 

13,887 

600,347 

74,456 

1,397,404 

79,061 

89,337 

494,356 

66,177 

2,673 

147,603 

9,943 

523,740 


2,614,209 
1,023,792 
4,340^384 
2, 311, 749 
2,708,104 
4,886,701 
19,883,825 
1,964,058 
13,784,258 
890,167 
732,386 
1,300,443 
2,658,681 


2,157,079 
79,375 
5,424,024 
185, 651 
1,843,428 
103, 723 
1,446,970 
549,002 
81,349 
8,355 
80,245 
25.400 
567,266 


Pound* 

125,923,926 


3,379,860 
14,672,450 
12,206,104 
43,635,978 
30,672,791 
2,010,015 
3,384,814 
2,457,774 
4, 967, 129 
8,637,021 


Apples - 17, 391, 339 I 16, 707, 165 I 29, 740, 472 | 22, 720, 824 


1, 547, 162 
452,727 
8,332.466 
909,439 
267,932 
677,084 
6,845,258 
1.925,537 
64,982 
1,667 
111,040 
8*750 
1, 576, 750 

20,1^775 


1,203,537 
1,646,236 
1, 173, 520 
4, 788, 132 
4, 160^016 
667, 882 
763, 515 
3,264,137 
1,372,455 
227.993 
r.r)3, 352 


" 4, C.55, 852 12, .Wl, 867 j 4. 412, 232 


477,453 
83*864 
536,523 
97.866 
2,074.979 
220,623 
98.316 
164,910 
67,511 
242 
182,349 
5,836 
401, 757 


220,911,703 146*484,934 


5,072,584 
6,668,914 
18, 091, 224 
89,792,067 
23,436*177 
7,377.1(» 
36*646*629 
11,828,274 
15,556,610 
976,609 
86^064 
1,583,039 
3, 012; 294 


4,523,923 
4,19^210 
38,406,882 
20,637.601 
9,167,821 
4,647,843 
53,647,661 
7,686,585 
16,552,998 
937.359 
1,504,444 
1,607,314 
2; 970; 293 
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Although the volume of exports decreased 16.8 per cent in 1925 
over 1924, the values fell off only 4.1 per cent, the difference being 
due to the increase in the quantity of the comparatively high-priced 
raisins, which helped to offset reductions in the other items. The 
value of the total exports of dried fniits in 1925 was $28,928,463. 

Distribution to Five Leading Markets in 1925 

Raisins . — United Kingdom, 34.6 cent; Canada 24.3; Germany, 11.7; 
Netherlands, 9.7 ; New Zealand 3.9. 

Apples. — Germany, 36.6 iHjr cent; Netherlands, 29.9; Sweden, 8.4; United 
Kingdom, 6.6; Denmark, 3.9. 

Apricots. — Germany, 23.9 per cent; Netherlands, 20.9; United Kingdom, 
16.4; Denmark, 7.9; Canada, 6.9. 

Peaches. — Canada, 46.9 per cent; Germany, 12.2; United Kingdom, 10.9; 
France, 4.9; Argentine, 4.1. 

Prunes. — France, 26.2 per cent; United Kingdom, 23.3; Germany, 14.1; Can- 
ada, 11.3; Netherlands, 6.3. 

Other dried fruits . — United Kingdom, 2.5 per cent; Sweden, 22.5; Germany, 
14.2; Canada, 11.7: Netherlands, 6.7. 

The usual distribution of dried fruits was iniluent‘ed by several new fac- 
tors during the last year. The almost complete failure of the French prune 
crop brough that country to the fore as a purchaser of American prunes. 
Yugoslav prunes were offered in normal quantities, but these are more pre- 
ferred in Germany than In France. 

The new German tariff on prunes, which fixes a wide differential be- 
tween prunes in boxes and in bags, has affected our trade to a considerable 
extent, exinirts to Germany dropping from nearly 90.000,000 iiounds to about 
60,000,000, and of this latter quantity, a very large portion consisted of low 
value prunes shipped in sacks for repacking in that country 

l..eading Markets Show Increased Purchases of Raisins • 

With the exception of Canada, Denmark, and Japan, increased amounts 
of raisins were sent to the 12 countries which lead in the consumption of dried 
fruits. The reduction in the case of Canada is largely due to the heavy 
shipments of the preceding year that were made to avoid the recently as- 
sessed duty of 3 cents iier pound. The Japanese luxury tax of 100 per cent 
cut the exports to that country nearly in half. The reduction in the case of 
Denmark was roughly 20 per cent. This may be more apparent than real, for 
the same quantity of fruit may be reaching that country after transshipment. 

The amount of available supplies of i)eaehe8, apricots, and apples, together 
with a good domestic market, are probably the major causes of the reduced 
exports of these products. Much of these fruits which might otherwise have 
been exported in the dried condition, were shipped as canned — a form of 
higher value. 

Competition of British Dominions Felt — Probable Trend of Future 

Demand 

The increasing competition of the British Dominions is making itself felt 
in the United Kingdom market. This will probaldy become more severe, for 
in addition to preferential duties, the average quality of these packs is im- 
proving. This last factor is of greater interest than the former, for in the 
past the quality difference was frequently so great that the preference in 
duties was not sufficient to compensate for it. 

While less dried fruits were exported in 1926 tlian In 1924, yet greater 
quantities of most of these products were shipped abroad last year to the 
various countries than in 1922 and 1923, and the total amounts were also 
larger in nearly every case. It is to be expected that as prosperity increases 
in Europe, with its resulting rising standard of living, less demand will be 
made for the relatively low-priced dried fruit and more for the more expen- 
sive canned pack, with a greater resulting profit to nearly all those engaged in 
the industry.^^ 

w r>epartment of Commerce Report, Mar. 22, 1926, p. 710. 

^ Uepartmeot of Commerce Report, Mar. 22, 1026, p. 711. 
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Marketing Fruita and Vegetahlea 
Vegetable Imports 

Vegetable growers of this country frequently lose sight of the fact 
that, in addition to the great quantities of fresh vegetables produced 
and consumed within the United States, there is a very considerable 
importation. During 1924 the value of vegetables imported reached 
$15,905,000 and our exports were valued at $11,200,000. The im- 
ports came chiefly from our near neighbors — Mexico, Cuba, and 
Canada ; but large quantities of onions in particular came from Spain 
and Egypt. 

Green peas are reported from Canada, Mexico, Bermuda, Japan, 
the Netherlands, England, other British Isles, Chile, and Germany; 
but the largest quantities come from Mexico and Bermuda during 
the month of February. 

Table 10 summarizes the imports of dried and fresh vegetables 
without giving the countries of origin or destination.** 


Tabu: 10 . — Imports of dried and fresh vegetables, 1923 and 1924 



1923 

1924 

Dried: 

Beans.. 

Poundt 

124, 562; 063 

Value 

64,364,811 

Pounds 

68, 037, 678 
62; 070; 963 
24, 702; 399 

75, 604. 608 
163, 619.286 
463,802 
5,025,821 
56,303,626 

• Value 
$2; 765, 217 
2,918,003 
1,119; 723 

1,53a 866 
691,140 
732; 222 
1,721,831 
1.883,631 
2,543pl85 

Garbaneos (chicic-pcas) 

Peas.. 

18,667,911 

111,612, 042 
114,569,768 
732,334 
6,120,364 
46,969,606 

^4M 

2, 281, 868 
471, 662 
1,069,097 
1,621,007 
1,460, 769 
2,620,142 

Fresh: 

Onions 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

Mushrooms and truffles 

Tomatoes 

Other vegetables - 

Total 




14,474,806 


16,905,798 





Tomatoes reached the I'l^nited States from December to June, 
mainly from Bermuda, Cuba, Mexico, and the British West Indies. 
Car-lot shipments of tomatoes from Mexico during 1924 totaled 
1,938 cars, while Cuba furnished our markets a quantity equal to 
117 cars. Potatoes come chiefly from two sources — Canada, from 
which country an important seed supply is received, and from Ber- 
muda, which sends to the Atlantic coast cities table stock in Decem- 
ber and January, and later from February to May, in competition 
with early potatoes from Florida. Besides these, occasional lots are 
received from the Netherlands, Mexico, Jamaica, and Cuba. Beets 
are reported as being received from Bermuda in February, March, 
April, and May; from Jamaica in February, March, and April. 

Cabbage is purchased from the Netherlands chiefly and it arrives 
during J^anuary, February, March, and April, but shipments are 
also reported from Canada and from Cuba. Holland has for many 
years been a more or less important source of a certain ^ade of 
cabbage much prized in this country; but during 1924 Germany 
contributed shipments of considerable size to this import product 


up. 8. D«pt. Com. Reports, Feb. 23, 1926, p. 446. 
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Onions 

During the season of 1924, 75,504,608 pounds of onions were im- 

S orted into the United States. These onions came from Australia, 
Bermuda, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, France, Italy, Mexico, 
Spain, the United Kingdom, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Table 11 indicates the countries from which onions are imported, 
together with the months during which tlie imports reached Amer- 
ican markets. It will be noted that Spain ana Egypt are the two 
chief contributing countries. 


Table 11 . — Month of arrival of onion shipments to the United States^ and total 

receipts, 


1 

1 

Jan. Feb. j 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May June 

1 

July j 

Aug. 

Sei)t 

Oct. Nov. Deo. 

Total 



1 

1 


1 

1 




BmhtU 


1 

X 

X 


1 



1 

(‘) 


I 

1 


X X 





0) 

Canada 


1 




X 


X 

5,000 

Chile 

X 

X 

X 





! 

(‘) 

C’uba 

1 

X 

X 






1 

6,000 

Egypt 


X 

X 

X X 

X 1 





153,084 

Franfie 1 






X 

1 


(‘) 

Italy 

X 




'x ' 

X 

i“x 



17,000 

Mexico 


X 

X 




1 


hi, 000 

Spain 

"x" x 

X 

X 

X 1 X 

X ' 

x' 

X 

X X x' 

1, 003, 000 

united King- 





1 





dom 




1 

1 


X 

X X 

32, 287 

Uruguay 


1 X 

X 

' 

1 

1 



(») 

Venezuela 


.J 

1 

.. 

' 

X 1 


... 



(«) 

Total 1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 1 




1 1 

--I-;-- 



* 1, 324, 642 


1 Detailed figures for all sources lacking. * Total given is Department of Commerce figure. 

As will be seen from Talile 11 we have gone far afield for some of 
the imports of this important vegetable. The 34 shipments from 
Chile, w^hich, in the main, came during the months of February, 
March, and April, with the heaviest shipments in the two later 
months, have a very great significance because these onions are 
chiefly of the Bermuda type and reach the markets of the United 
States in advance of the supply from Bermuda and from our own 
production center in Texas. There is a possibility that in the future 
Chile will make a verj^ important contribution to the supply of 
onions between the period of the harvest of the fall onion crop of 
the North knd the receipt of the Bermuda and Texas product. Ex- 
periments carried on by our Chilean neighbors indicate a real possi- 
bility in this direction. 

The Egyptian Onion Situation 

The annual pToduction of onions throughout Egypt average ap- 
proximately 760,000 tons of which 50,000 tons, or 7.5 per cent, are 
exported in a normal year. Of the exports, Great Britain takes by 
far the largest quantity, the United States being the second largest 
consumer of Egyptian onions, receiving as much as 200,000 bushels 
in some years. Consular comment, under date of March 17, 1921, 
on the shipment of Egyptian onions to the TTnited States is to the 
effect that such shipment is highly speculative because of the distance 
and consequent length of time that the onions are closely stored on 
shipboard during the voyap and the consequent danger of sprouting. 
This risk is also incurred, but to a lesser degree, in shipping to Jjon- 
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don and other European markets. The onion imports for 1924 
amounted to 75,504,608 pounds, valued at $1,530,000 in round num- 
bers. These onions, however, are not strictly comparable with or 
competitors of the Bermuda product from Bermuda and Texas 
which reach the markets of the United States at the same time. The 
quantity of this product which can be absorbed with satisfaction to 
the exporting country will, without a doubt, depend upon the avail- 
able supply of onions from Bermuda and from Texas, as well as 
upon the quantity and condition of the hold-over crop of the 
northern areas. 

Spanish Onion Situation 

Spain sends to the United States annually a considerable consign- 
ment of onions. There are two seasons for the shipment of onions 
from Spain, one from Mav into July, during which period the 
Babosa or spring onion is shipped; and one beginning in July and 
lasting through the winter during w’hich period the (Irano, or fall 
onion, is exported. The Babosa is a w’hite onion, flat and soft, of 
poor keeping miality and, for this reason, not popular for exporting 
except to near-by countries. Few shipments of these onions are made 
to the United States. The Grano on the other hand, keeps for 
months and the annual shipments of this variety to the ITnited 
States often reach as much as 1,000,000 bushels. These onions which 
are popularly known in the United States as Valencia onions con- 
stitute one of the most important receipts from Spain. 

Vegetables from Canada 

Canadian-growm potatoes find extensive use for seed by the 
planters of early potatoes in the Southern States. These potatoes 
are transported from Prince Edw^ard Island and New Brunswick 
by water to southern ports adjacent to the planting areas Ruta- 
bagas are imported in large quantities from Canada every year, 
153,502,555 pounds (about 2,500,000 bushels) coming across the 
border in 1924. 

Mexican Production of Vegetables 

The shipment of fresh vegetables from Mexico to the United 
States and Canada during the season of 1925 indicates that the 
industry of growing wdnter vegetables for northern markets is be- 
coming more firmly established each year and is steadily increasing 
in importance. The chief product from Mexico has alw^ays been 
tomatoes, but other vegetables are being grown and the quantity 
is increasing proportionately to that of tomatoes. The report of 
United States Consul Henry C. A. Damm, bearing date of July 31, 
1925, records the shipments of fresh vegetables from Mexico for 
the years 1920-1925, as follows : 


Tablb 12. — Car-lot shipment b of vegetables from Mexico 


Yw 

Tomatoes 

All other 
vegetables 

Year 

Tomatoes 

All other 
vegetablea 



Cwrloadt 
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780 

1.213 

Oirhadt 

13 

33 

96 

1923 

Carloaia 

1.700 

1.8QB 

2^177 

Csdonis 

441 

683 

753 


1024 



\Oia 

1025 
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During the season of 1924-25, the shipments of tomatoes passing 
through the United States to Canadian markets amounted to 228 
and 226 cars, respectively. The shipping season for Mexican vege- 
tables begins in December and ends the following June. The peak 
of the shipment is reached in April and May. Mr. Damm says : 

The shipping and marketing of vegetables Is in the hands of the Americans 
who provide the local growers, when necessary, with the seeds, fertilizers, and 
other requirements, and, therefore have considerable interest in the crop. 
They also do the selecting and packing which is carided out with great care, 
and only the best qualities of vegetables are allowed to go forward. During 
the summer representatives of the packers visit the markets in the United 
States to establish new connections and to maintain the old. The demand 
for the vegetables seems to be constantly increasing and no complaints are 
heard of glutted markets and resulting losses. On the other hand, the markets 
would appear to be able to absorb even greater quantities than already offered, 
within the limited time during which there is i)ractically no competition. 
Prices during the season passed were satisfactory and as far as can be learned, 
the principal shippers made money. 

The growing of vegetables in Mexico, however, is subject to the 
same diJHiculties and hazards as found in the States. In the same 
consular report mention is made of the fact that the growers state 
that only about 30 per cent of the vegetables grown on the west 
coast of Mexico are shipped because of tlie limited season and the 
growers are beginning to consider the possibility of canneries to 
take care of the products which can not be marketed in the raw state. 

The consul points out the fact that at the present time considerable 
quantites of American canned tomatoes find their way into Mexico 
at fairly remunerative prices. If the growers of tomatoes in Mexico 
should establish canning factories in that territory it will serve 
either to stimulate greater consumption of canned tomatoes in 
Mexico or to curtail the market for United States packed tomatoes 
in Mexico, 

Of the other crops which are grown in Mexico recorded in Table 
12, lettuce, melons, onions, green peas, green peppers, and potatoes 
were exported in considerable quantities. 

^ A report was made on July 28, 1925^ accompanying a compara- 
tive statement of exports declared at this consulate and its agencies 
during the first half of the year 1925. This period practically 
covers the vegetable shipping season. The figures representing quan- 
tities and values of fresh vegetables below are taken from the 
statement : 


Table 13 . — Quantities and value of vegetables shipped into the United States 
from Mexico^ 1924 owrf 1925 
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1924 

1926 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 
412, 168 
4,185,038 
687,016 

3.073.692 

3.110.692 
263,706 

66,086,404 

321,526 

Dollars 

9,461 

88,688 

23,881 

106,307 

107,330 

6,675 

2,005,775 

11,574 
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The magnitude of the Mexican fresh'vegetable industry as well 
as the diversity of the products which are received from Mexico have 
not been fully appreciated by United States growers. Although this 
industry is handicapped by long freight hauls and the difficmty of 
passing over a foreign border, the climate and labor conditions make 
it possible for skillful operators to obtain satisfactory returns. In 
addition the quality of the products is often superior to that of the 
southern United States. 


Imports and Exports of Dried Vegetables 


Imports of dried vegetables into the United States are relatively 
insignificant and consist mainly of special types of peas and beans. 
Dried peas are imported from France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Japan, Chile, China, and New Zea- 
land. In 1924, the imports of dried peas from Canada amounted to 
11,193,400 pounds, from the Netherlands 4,999,200 pounds, from 
China 2,566^200 pounds, and from England 2,114,200 pounds. Dried 
beans are imported from France, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, Mexico, Cuba, Argentine, Chile, Japan, British South Africa, 
Madagascar, and Italy. The total quantity of beans imported in 
1924 was 68,037,500 pounds, valued at $2,765,200. Of these Japan 
furnished 49 per cent, Italy and England each 10 per cent, and 
France and Chile each 7 per cent. These figures indicate not only 
the relatively small quantities of dried vegetables imported into the 
United States, but also the wide distribution of the countries from 
which they come. 

The export value of the several vegetable crops sent abroad by 
the United States in 1924 amounted to $11,217,471. These consisted 


of dried beans and peas and of fresh onions, potatoes, and other 
vegetables not specincally enumerated. Beans and peas constitute 
the main items among the dried vegetables exported from the United 
States. Between 70 and 75 per cent of the total exports of l^ans are 
purchased by Cuba. Other important markets are Nicaragua, 
Mexico, Honduras, Canada, and Panama, in the order named. The 
total export of dried beans amounted to 605,284 bushels in 1924, 
valued at $2,406,217. The dried peas exported from the United 
States in 1924 amounted to 76,918 bushels, of which 39,610 bushels 


went to Cuba and 12,057 bushels to Canada. Important shipments 
were also made to Venezuela, England, Panama, and Mexico. 

Fresh vegetables exported consist principally of potatoes and 
onions, the principal consumer's of these commodities being Canada, 
Cuba, Panama, Mexico, and the Dominican Republic. Although there 
is some fluctuation from year to year in the quantity of purchase of 
these commodities, Cuba is in general the leading purchaser of these 
crops. Canada is especially interested in early potatoes coming from 
the Southern States, purchasing liberally during June, July, and 
August. The supply of potatoes required by Cuba from month 
to month is considerably larger than that of Canada, but it purchases 
most heavily, as a rule, during June, July, and August. 

The export onion situation is somewhat similar to that of pota- 
toes, so far as Canada is concerned, purchases being made chiefly 
during May, June, and July, at which time Bermuda onions from 
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the Rio Grande River section are being marketed. The demand from 
Cuba, however, is much more constant fi’om month to month than 
that of Canada. The Cuban market, though showing liberal de- 
mands during May, June, and July, is more subject to fluctuations 
from year to year than that of Canada. There .seems to be no con- 
tinuity in the purchases of onions by Cuba, cither from month to 
month or from year to year. There is a constant market for a 
fairly liberal quantity of onions from the United States in Cuba, 
but no marked preference is shown for the crop of any particular 
season, as is the case with the Canadian market. 

Present exports give a clue to the markets of the world which 
are most interested in American fruit and vegetable products; and 
the imports show the quantities of certain important items which 
it may ultimately be possible for American horticulturists to supply. 
The important luture development of American horticulture lies in 
adequately providing for increased home consumption, and in meet- 
ing the foreign demand for canned and dried fruits and vegetables, 
and in the furnishing of commodities sucli as dates, figs, currants, 
and olives which present production leaves to be supplied by im- 
portation. 




By H. P. Gould, Bureau of Plant Itxduhtry 

T he HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRIES are the most com- 
plicated and hifihly intensive specialties in the field of agri- 
culture. As these industries develoi>ed, the need for technical 
specialists in particular lines to render aid of a character beyond the 
reach of the average individual producer became apparent as a 
means of promoting the general welfare of a material proportion of 
the population. That need has been, and is being met in many 
different ways. 

Research 

Through the agencies of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the several State colleges and experiment stations, there 
are organizations devoted to research and the dissemination of new 
and valuable information which are unlike any other institutions 
in the world with which they may be compared. The activities 
carried on by the Federal Government and the individual States 
naturally fall into two classes — research and informational. As 
the terms indicate, the research activities have to do with the deter- 
mining of facts and development of knowledge relating to problems 
concerning agriculture and the application of that knowledge ; the 
informational activities consist, in effect, of placing information 
before the public in such a manner that farmers, fruit growers, 
and others concerned can readily avail themselves of it. In many 
of these activities the Federal Government and the several State 
agencies cooperate and supplement one another. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture 

The history of the or^^anization, devolopmont, and extension of 
the United States Department of A^i^ricidture is exceedingly in- 
teresting, but it must be ijaSsed over here except to state that the 
genesis of the present depai*tment was an appropriation of $1,000 
made by Congress in 18:39 for the purpose of collecting and distri- 
buting seeds, prosecuting agricultunil investigations, and procuring 
agricultural statistics. This money was to be taken from the Patent 
Office fund and the work was to be done under the supervision of 
the Commissioner of Patents who was at that time an official of the 
Department of State. The commissioner, in his report in January, 
1841, stated that :30,()()0 packets of seeds had been distributed during 
the year and that agricultural statistics were being prepared for 
publication. In 1842 these statistics were published with a survey 
of crop conditions and prospects. 

The Draartmcnt of the Interior was established in 1849 and the 
Patent Office, with its agricultural work, became a part of it. Dur- 
ing the following decade the work in agriculture evidently expanded 
somewhat but primarily along the lines originally projected. 

In 1861 David P. Holloway, of Indiana, became Commissioner of 
Patents, and Isaac Newton, of Pennsylvania, was placed in charge 
of the collecting of agricultural statistics. In his first annual report 
as Commissioner of Patents, Mr. Holloway earnestly advocated a 
separate establishment in the Government to deal with the interests 
or Agriculture. His recommendation received early consideration 
by Congress and with practically no opposition, legislation was 
enacted which establi.shed at the seat of the Government of the 
United States a Department of Agriculture.” This act became a 
law with the signature of Abraham I^incoln on May 15, 1862. Isaac 
Newton, who, as stated above, was in charge of the agricultural 
work carried on in the Patent Office, was appointed the first Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, and assumed the duties of that office July 
1, 1862. 

It is of interest to mention, at this point, that one of the first 
appointments, even if not the very first, made by the new commis- 
sioner was that of the late William Saundei-s to be superintendent 
of the propagating garden. This was in 1862 very shortly after the 
commissioner took office. It is recorded that Mr. Saunders aided 
materially in organizing the work of the new department. He was 
evidently influential in the appointment of a chemist as one assumed 
the duties of office on August 21, 1862, after he (Mr. Saunders) 
had indicated that he was experimenting with new grape varieties 
of which he wished to have chemical analyses made. The first 
publication issued by the new Department of Apiculture was a 
pamphlet prepared by Mr. Saunders giving the objects and aims of 
the experimental garden. 

Thus the horticultural work of the department dates from its 
very inception as a separate governmental institution. It was car- 
riea forward for a long period of years under Mr. Saunders’s guid- 
ance and who continued in active connection with certain phases of 
the department’s horticultural work until his death in 1900. Dur- 
ing his nearly 40 years of service with the department, Mr. Saunders 
made many valuable contributions to the horticulture of the country. 
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Perhaps no single accomplishment has been more far-reaching than 
his introduction from Bahia, Brazil, in 1870 of the orange, later 
to become known as the Washin^on Navel. It was on this variety 
that the orange industry of California very largely developed and 
at the present time it comprises about one-half of the annual orange 
cr^ of that State. 

The pomological work of the department was placed in a separate 
unit when legislation establishing a division of pomology became 
effective July 1 . 1886. H. E. van Deman, then of Kansas, was 
appointed the first pomologist, and it was he who organized the 
work of the new division and directed it for several years. Since 
then the horticultural work has progressed systematically under 
various forms of organization. 

In passing, it is here noted as a matter of general interest that 
the Department of Agriculture was given executive rank under an 
act of Congress approved by President Cleveland February 9, 1889. 
The office of commissioner was changed to Secretary of Apiculture, 
the incumbent becoming a member of the President’s cabinet. 

These statements ‘ are given here by way of indicating the early 
interest and continuous activity of this department in horticulture. 
Other far-reaching influences were operating during this period. 
The story of the organization of agricultural education and research 
in the different States is hardly less entertaining than that of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

During the last 60 or 70 years there have been certain events, the 
outgrowni of recognized needs, which have contributed more than can 
be estimated to the welfare of the agriculture of the country. The 
horticultural interests have undoubtedly received their due share 
of attention and much of the present development in horticulture 
is undoubtedly the direct outgrowth of the contributions made to 
agriculture in general as the natural consequnece of these events. 

The Agricultural Colleges 

It is impossible to designate any particular date or any one event 
as the beginning of modern development in American agriculture 
since no outstanding epoch has come without being preceded by 
needs or influences wnich have found expression in the developments 
that have followed. ^ However, in many respects what is known as 
the Morrill Act, which takes its name from the late Senator Justin 
S. Morrill of Vermont, who was the principal sponsor of the act, 
establishes the beginning of our present system of State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. The Morrill Act became a law 
July 2, 1862, on which date the bill, having passed both branches 
of Congress, was signed by Abraham Lincoln. Although there is 
not known to be any direct connection between the two acts of 
Congress, it is exceedingly interesting to redirect attention in this 
connection to the fact that the act establishing the United States 
Department of Apiculture had been approved by the President only 
a few weeks beimre he signed the Morrill Act, that department 


1 Thefte historical statements eoncernins the U. S. Department of Amrlculture are taken 
from division of publications Bulletin No. 8, entitled “ Historical Sketch of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Its Objects and Present Organisation/* compiled by Charles 
U, Greathouse and published in 1898. 
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coming officially into being just the day prior (July 1) to the signing 
of the Morrill Act. 

Senator Morrill had done his utmost to obtain the passage of such 
a bill for a period of five years. During that time his efforts had 
met with the most strenuous opposition from Members of Congress, 
some of them considering the bill utterly ruinous, vicious, destruc- 
tive, and possessing many evils rendering it altogether iniquitous. 
This bill in its operation donated pubic lands to the several States 
and Territories, from the proceeds of which, colleges were to be 
established for the benefit oi agriculture and the mechanic arts. The 
Morrill Act made possible ultimately the establishing in each of 
the States and Territories of a college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. In many instances these institutions have become the State 
university, and in some cases provision was made whereby institu- 
tions already established received the benefits of the act and became 
the State institution. 

A ‘‘ second Morrill Act ” was passed in 1890, the object of which 
was to apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the 
more complete endowment and support of the colleges, the estab- 
lishment of which was provided for in the first Morrill Act. 

The State Experiment Stations 

The second great epoch was the Hatch Act, which was approved 
by the President March 2, 1887, and which provided for ‘‘Agricul- 
tural experiment stations in connection with the colleges established 
in the several States under the provision of an act approved July 2, 
1862, and of the acts supplementary thereto.” Thus the State ex- 
periment stations came into being through Federal aid granted by 
the Hatch Act. This act was amended once or twice within the next 
few years, but it was not until 1906, when the Adams Act became ef- 
fective, the bill having passed Congress with approval by the Presi- 
dent on March 16, 1906, that the next material advancement was 
provided. Though this act established no new type of institution, 
it provided so much more adeouately than was the case prior thereto 
for investigational work at tne experiment stations already estab- 
lished, that it is not inconsistent to look upon it as one of 
outstanding epochs in agriculural development. 

Information 

Cooperative Extension Work 

The next noteworthy Federal legislation in behalf of agriculture 
provided, not for additional investigational work but for the better 
and more complete dissemination of information already obtained. 
The legislation which aimed to accomplish this object is commonly 
known as the Smith-Lever Act. This law provides for cooperative 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges in the 
several States and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
It is under this act. approved May ^ 1914, that the State agricul- 
tural extension work is carried on. The farm demonstration work, 
the home demonstration projects, girls’ and boys’ club organizations, 
county agricultural agencies, and various other similar activities 
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having to do with placing the best available information in the 
hands of those on the farms are typical of the developments under 
this legislation. The organization of spray rings and community 
spraying is one of the outgrowths of this work which has vei^ dei- 
initely to do with the fruit interests. In other instances the dissemi- 
nation of frost warnings, notices of proper times to do orchard spray- 
ing in order to take advantage of the seasonal development of some 
insect or disease, and the quick and timely distribution of other 
information of importance to an entire community or region has 
become possible ana practicable through the farm organizations that 
have developed directly in connection with and as a part of the 
extension work. 

Promoting Vocational Education 

Another act of Congress which should be mentioned here is the 
Sniith-Hughes bill which was approved by the President February 
23, 1917, and became effective the following July. This act provides 
grants of money from the Federal Treasury to the respective States 
lor the promotion of vocational education. Under this law various 
lines of educational work are being carried on, mainly in the sec- 
ondary schools. It includes the background for the successful prose- 
cution of horticultural enterprises on the farm. The educational 
facilities thus provided are of benefit to many who are unable to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the colleges established imder 
the Morrill Act, as well as to others who may later go to some land- 
grant college or otlier institution of higher learning. 

The last step of progress to be noted so far as it has to do with 
outstanding "Federal legislation for the promotion of agriculture 
is the Purnell bill which was approved February 24, 1925, and 
became effective the following July. This act has to do with re- 
search work, its object being to still further support, promote, and 
develop research in the sciences having to do with agriculture and 
rural economy. 

All of these acts of the United States Congress have, of course, 
had for their object the aiding of agriculture in general, the adminis- 
tration of the funds for particular purposes being left mainly in the 
hands of the college and experiment-station officials in the different 
States. Naturally in those States in which, for climatic or other 
reasons^ the horticultural possibilities are limited, relatively small 
expenditures for horticulture are made, whereas in those where the 
fruit and vegetable industries are extensive a correspondingly large 
proportion of the funds have, as a rule, been devoted to them. Ex- 
tension work in horticulture is being conducted on Federal or State 
funds, or both, in 42 of the 48 States. In this work about 90 exten- 
sion specialists are employed and they are assisted from time to time 
by members of the college-teaching and experiment station staffs. 
Approximately $340,000 a year is now being expended in the work of 
extending the best methods and practices to the horticultural in- 
terests covering fruits, nuts, vegetables, and landscape improvement 
on farms. 

Naturally, in all of these many lines of activity made possible 
through Federal aid, the States have assumed obligations and have 
made financial contributions for the maintenance and expansion of 

^ 46 
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the institutions established through grants from the Federal treas- 
ury. In some of the States this financial support has been notably 
lil^ral, whereas in others a very much more conservative attitude 
on the part of the State legislatures has l^een exercised. 

Other lines of informational service should be briefly mentioned 
here. The extension work provided by the Smith-Lever Act has 
been listed. The other features centering mainly in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but in most instances conducted coop- 
erativelv with the States, are the market news service, crop and 
livestock estimates, and crop outlook reports. 

The Market News Service 

Through the market news service the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics undertakes to keep the growers informed in regard to market 
conditions, prices and other features which are of service to them in 
the distribution of their products. This service includes the re- 
porting daily during the active shipping season of certain perishable 
products, the number of carloads received and unloaded in the large 
market centers of the country and also the number of cars “on 
track ” en route to market. These reports are made widely available 
to those concerned with the interests rejiresented. Present-moment 
information in regard to market conditions, particularly with respect 
to the available supply of any product in the different markets, is 
of the greatest concern to the growler or the shipper in the distribu- 
tion of perishable crops. 

Statistics, Crop Estimates, and Outlook 

In a similar manner the crop estimates issued from time to time 
during the growing season keep the producer and the shipper in- 
formed as the season advances with respect to the quantity of differ- 
ent kinds of produce which is in sight throughout the country. 
Extremely careful discrimination in marketing of competing crops 
from different producing regions is often necessary and it is only 
when full knowledge is at hand of available supplies and their loca- 
tion that the grower and shipper can proceed intelligently. 

The crop outlook or “ intention to plant ” reports are perhaps of 
relatively little seasonal importance to the fruit grower, since in 
the very nature of the crops which he handles, he can not quickly 
adjust his production from season to season, although such reports 
may be of some value to the fruit grower as an aid in determining 
whether or not it is wise to extend his plantings with a view to 
future supply. On the other hand, information in regard to “ intent 
to plant’ may be of the very greatest importance to the vegetable 
grower whose acreage in any crop is subject to change from season 
to season. If a grower has information concerning the acreacre in 
any crop which competing growers intend to plant, it becomes pos- 
able for him to give that intent due consideration in determininir 
his own acreage. When the principle involved in this feature is 
ftiUy acMpted and rigidly appfied, it will go a long way in eliminat- 
litg troublesome surpluses. 
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Regulatory Legislation 

Considerable regulatory legislation that concerns the horticulture 
of the country has been enacted by the United States Congress and 
these laws are administered by the Secretary of Agriculture through 
different branches of the department. Three diflFerent aspects of 
regulatory work are of particular interest here. Under the pure 
food and drugs act, the purity of fruit and vegetable products such 
as cider vinegar, jellies, fruit butters, fruit juices, peanut butter, 
vegetable oils, and the like is assured, while permissible adulterants 
must be clearly indicated in the labels used. 

The Insecticide and Fungicide Board in the department created 
by the “ insecticide act of 1910,” so-called, sees to it that the mater- 
ials offered for sale in interstate commerce for the control of in- 
sects and diseases are truthfully represented and capa;ble of ac- 
complishing the ends claimed for them. 

The Federal Horticultural Board, another unit of the depart- 
ment, is the Secretary’s instrument for administering the Federal 
plant quarantine law. Under the authority conferred by Congress 
in providing for this control measure, the board regulates the im- 
portation 01 plants from foreign countries with a view to prevent- 
ing the introcluction of injurious insects and diseases. In case of a 
menacing outbreak of some insect or disease in some part of the 
country, this board establishes quarantines and regulations for their 
effective operation which are intended to prevent the spread and to 
aid in the control of the trouble. 

Though the Federal plant quarantine measure covers all types of 
economic plants and the insects and diseases to which they are sub- 
ject, in its actual operation, it doubtless affects plants that are im- 
portant horticulturally more largely than those of any other agri- 
cultural group. The law applies in matters where interstate com- 
merce is involved, and which State laws do not reach. 

State Departments of Agriculture 

Another channel of service is represented by the State department 
of agriculture which exists in nearly every Slate. The service to the 
horticultural interests varies with conditions in the different States, 
and with the provisions and limitations under which each de- 
partment operates. As a rule, the State repilatory laws relating to 
the agricultural interests are administered by the State agricultural 
departments, rather than the experiment stations. For instance, in 
many States the nursery and orchard inspection laws, State insec- 
ticide and fungicide control measures, and other orchard sanitary 
regulations, including plant and insect quarantines, are administered 
under the State department of Agriculture. In other instances, 
notably California where the fruit interests are paramount in the 
agriculture of the State, each county horticulturally important has 
a horticultural commissioner who is a member of the State depart* 
ment of agriculture organization. State fruit and vegetable ^and- 
ardization regulations, standardized package laws, and other similar 
State measures are also administered, as a rule, by the departments 
of agriculture in the different States. Other services are rendered 
the horticultural interests by these State agencies, but those men- 
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tioned are somewhat typical. This type of State work deals with 
mattere within the State where Federal legislation does not apply. 

Briefly stated, the Federal and State institutions concerned with 
the horticultural industries .of the country have contributed to 
those interests and are sources of aid to growers and others in many 
different ways, including the development of information on the 
geographical limitations of different crops; the adajjtability of 
varieties to different conditions and regions, and their suitability for 
different purposes; methods of culture and cultural requirements; 
insect and disease enemies with methods of control; protection 
against rodents and other pests and parasites; market and crop news 
service ; marketing including methods of distribution and sale, stand- 
ardization, grading, packing, transporting, and storing. 

Introducing Foreign Seeds and Plants 

^ The United States Department of Agriculture from its very incep- 
tion has been concerned in the introduction from foreign countries 
of valuable seeds and plants, and its introductions have included 
many horticultural crops and varieties that have directly contributed 
to the development of industries or have been useful in other ways, 
especially in the breeding of new varieties. In the latter field both 
Federal and State agencies have made, and are continuing to make 
very noteworthy progress. 

Ihe aim in the breeding of new varieties is improvement in prac- 
tically all the essential qualities of fruits, vegetables, and other horti- 
cultural crops. The perfect variety does not exist in any crop. 
Better varieties are needed in the direction of improved dessert, 
shipping, storing, and keeping qualities; increased hardine.ss, includ- 
ing resistance to extremes of heat, cold, and moisture; better adapted 
to different uses — canning, drying, and the like; greater resistance to 
disease; earlier or later ripening varieties of particular kinds to 
fill some vacancy in sequence of maturity — all these and still other 
objectives are in the aims of horticultural plant breeders. Measur- 
able progress is being made in many of these directions. 

Any farmer, whether his interests are large or small, or the city 
resident with only a window box of plants, has the unrestricted 
privilege of taking anjr problems of plant culture or of animal 
husbandry to the specialists connected with his State institution 
or with the United States Department of Agriculture. Although 
countless problems still remain to be solved, new ones are forever 
coming up, and questions are constantly presenting themselves for 
which there is no solution immediately at hand, there is available 
free for the asking, aid in the solution of many of the farmers’ prob- 
lems. Those problems have stimulated much of the re.search of 

S ast years along agricultural lines and in the sciences related thereto. 

'umberless experiments and other types of investigation have beeii 
undertaken for no other object than that some problem with which 
farmers had to contend might be given a practical solution. The 
poliigr that has in the past guided research workers, extension 
^lecialists and others connected with the Federal and State institu* 
tions haying to do with agriculture will be the guiding policy in 
the future. It is theirs to serye. ^ 
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By L. C. Corbett and W. R. Beattie, Bureau of Plant InduMry 

T he last half century has been a iieriod remarkable 
for invention and for industrial and territorial expansion. 
Horticulture has participated with other af^ricultural activities in 
the general progress. New industries have been inaugurated and 
developed ; established industries have been expanded and extended 
into new territory until practically every known phase of horticul- 
ture has been tried and every available area has oeen tested. The 
future outlook for the JEruit and vegetable industiy can be forecast 
only through comparison with what has taken place during the last 
half century. Horticulture has shared with other agricultural ac- 
tivities in an enormous development. The period has been marked 
by unusual expansion of certain phases of the industry and develop- 
ment of new regions of production. The factors that have con- 
tributed largely to the growth of horticultural activities have been 
the increase and concentration of the industrial population, the 
increased production capacity of those engaged in horticultural enter- 
prises, the improvement of transportation, and the geographical dis- 
tribution of horticultural production to include the areas best suited 
to the various enterprises. 

A study of census figures covering the increase and distribution 
of population during the last 50 years serves as a guide as to what 
is most likely to occur in the future, while a comparison of the 
relocation of fruit and vegetable production activities serves as a 
basis for predicting the possibilities of the future. Mass or special- 
ized production characterizes the present trend in industrial produc- 
tion and in many respects this has applied to horticultural enter- 
prises. To what extent this may hold true for the future is difficult 
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to predict, but it is safe to assume that any extensive decentralization 
of industrial enterprises in this country will not occur in the near 
future; on the other hand, with the United States occupying its 
present position in the industrial world, we may look forward to 
a still greater expansion of business along with which will come 
an increased demand for the products of horticulture. 

The geographic spread of the horticultural industry during the 
last 50 years nas merely shown the possibilities of fruitr and vege- 
table production in the United States; in fact, the resources of the 
country in this line have in reality been only touched upon. In 
practically every section where specialized fruit or vegetable produc- 
tion has developed, there remains thousands of apes of suitable land 
waiting to be utilized, either through reclamation or by a change 
of cropping system. Where our markets are now supplied annually 
with approximately 32,000 cars of muskmelons, 110,000 cars of ap- 
ples, 80,000 cars of citrus fruits, 40,000 cars of cabbage, 200,000 
cars of potatoes, and other crops in proportion, it is not too opti- 
mistic to anticipate that eventually the markets of the country may 
require 10 times these quantities. 

The law of supply and demand has been the governing factor in 
the past and will continue to exert its controlling influence in the 
future. New and specialized methods of production have devel- 
oped and others are certain to follow. The work of scientists during 
the last 40 years has laid a broad foundation for the control of in- 
sect, disease, and other enemies of horticulture, and though the ex- 
pansion of the industry has increased the hazards of production, 
science and engineering skill have furnished the means of control. 
The progressive spirit of the thousands of growers has contributed 
most largely to the residts through the acceptance and application 
of the work" of the scientists. 

Horticultural enterprises of the past have suffered loss from 
many sources, but the prospect for the future is decidedly optimis- 
tic, and much of the uncertainty of horticultural production will 
doubtless be removed through the more general application of 
scientific methods. The reader may here be interested in a brief 
review of some of the factors which have had an important bearing 
on the ^read and development of horticultural production. The 
same influences are in operation to-day and doubtless wiU continue 
to shape the development of horticultural enterprises. 

Expansion and Exploitation 

The past 50-year period has been marked by unusual activity in 
the development of certain industries and certain territories. As is 
usual with exploitation it was frequently overdone, and as a result, 
the natural or normal growth of legitimate crop production has been 
frequently diverted and sometimes actually retarded. Overex- 
ploitation of any industry, no matter how sound and legitimate it 
may be, tends to delay the normal growth of the industry in that 
particular region. Overzealous promoters, honest enough in their 
intent, have in reality proved not only a menace to those with whom 
they actually had business dealings but have, by increasing produc- 
tion and development of marginal territory, been to a consmerable 
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extent responsible for the present complicated and unsatisfactory 
economic situation which in many particulars now surrounds the 
horticulture of the country. 

Effect of Distribution of Production Areas 

The distribution of the producing areas from which an annual 
supply of any crop is drawn has two important economic aspects, 
succession in production, and regional competition. 

Production in Succession 

In a country with as broad geographical limits as the United 
States, it is possible to find regions or areas which possess suitable 
environmental conditions for the production of short-season crops so 
that, by taking advantage of the seasonal changes, it is possible to 
develop production areas wdiich, in succession, maintain a supply of 
the particular crop throughout the 12 months. The lettuce industry 
was formerly confined to special areas in Florida which furnished 
the markets for a period during the winter, and to territory in New 
York from which a summer and fall supply was contributed. These 
outdoor sources, supplemented by the greenhouse product, consti- 
tuted the main sources of the commercial supply. With the exten- 
sion of transportation and the development of improved packing and 
shipping practices, it has become possible to take advantage of areas 
whicn, because of their winter or summer climates make possible a 
continuous supply of this commodity throughout the year. This has 
had a very direct bearing upon the extensive greenhouse industry 
which derives a part of its revenue from the growing of lettuce 
under glass during the winter season. As long as the winter supply 
of outdoor-grown lettuce w^as relatively limited and the price was 
fairly comparable with that of lettuce grown under glass, green- 
house lettuce comprised one of the most profitable forcing crops, 
because it is better adapted than other vegetables to the short days 
and limited sunshine of the winter months. With the development 
of the lettuce industry on an extensive scale, in regions capable of 
successfully producing it in the open during midwinter as well as 
during the heated portion of midsummer, the greenhouse crop has 
been brought into serious competition. 

Regional Competition 

The second feature growing out of wide di^ribution of produc- 
tion, besides the extension of the season of availability of a crop in 
the market, is that of the economic differential wliich is introduced 
in the relative cost of production. The cost of transporting, from 
distant and near-by regions, crops which come into competition in 
the same markets may determine the success or failure of the indus- 
try in any region. Long hauls can be undertaken so long as the 
price of the commodity meets the various cost factors of production 
and transportation and still leaves a reasonable margin of profit. 
But when the same commodity from near-by and distant pro- 
ducing centers, competes in the same market, then the differontial 
which exists between the near-by and the distant producing terri- 
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tory in cost of transportation becomes to a considerable extent an 
economic advantage in favor of the near-by locality. When it is 
possible to overcome this difference to an extent by care in handling, 
grading, and packing, it still acts as a factor limiting the quantity 
of the product which can be profitably marketed from the distant 
centers of production. This important factor in geographic areas 
from which are shipped competitive products will sooner or later 
bring about a decided readjustment in the quality production of 
some of our important horticultural crops. 

Noncompetitive Crops 

There are certain horticultural crops which, because of their non- 
competitive character and the fact that they can only be successful Ij'’ 
produced in verv restricted areas within the continental boundries 
of the United fitates and its island possessions, will continue to 
thrive so long as the total production of the commodity does not 
exceed a quantity which the market will absorb at a remunerative 
price. Such noncompetitive crops are lemons and Valencia oranges 
in California, grapefruit in Florida, and pineapples from Porto 
Rico. Not so, however, with the winter oranges of Florida and 
California. With this crop, although both producing fields are 
distant from the great centers of consumption, there is nevertheless 
competition; and with them the problem is to regulate production 
to the demands of the market in such a way as to properly safeguard 
the requirements of the markets and still maintain a profitable 
industry. 

Seasonal and Acreage Adjustments 

Another important feature of crop geography manifests itself in 
the handling of several of our leading truck crops. Because of the 
diversity in the climatic conditions obtaining in various parts of 
the United States it has been possible to develop two or more regions 
of production fo*" several of the vegetable crops. Outstanding among 
these are the potato, cabbage, and onion, and to a less extent celery. 
The crop of potatoes upon which the people depend annually for 
their supply is grown primarily in the northern tier of States in- 
cluding Maine, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Idaho. The principal exception to this is the production in Colo- 
rado. These States are all large producing areas and it is from them 
that the great consuming centers receive the major portion of their 
annual supply. Each season, however, an important suiqilemental 
supply of freshy dug potatoes from Florida and other points along 
the Atl^tic coast as the season advances, find a ready market. The 
production from this region increases in volume as the supply of 
stored potatoes diminishes until in summer the supply of potatoes 
for the great cities of the Northeast is chiefly derivea from a region 
extending from Norfolk, Va., to Maine. The combined production 
of these two great areas supplemented by the crop of the Pacific 
coast supply the markets of the country throughout the 12 mont^ 
of the year. 
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An outstanding feature of these complementary producing terri- 
tories is the fact that if there is an unusually large production in the 
northern territory, the southern production can be gauged to meet 
the probable demands of the markets. On the other hand, if through 
low yields or crop failure in the North, there is an apparent short- 
age of stored potatoes, the southern growers have the opportunity 
to expand their acreage to cover the probable shortage. The ad- 
justments of production which are possible with potatoes are also 
possible with cabbage and with onions, and to a less extent with 
celery. 

These climatic areas have been made increasingly effective in meet- 
ing the market requirements of the country by tne development of 
varieties especially adapted to them. If it were not for the fact 
that early varieties especially suited for cultivation in the South are 
planted, the program would not be as successful as it is. The rela- 
tive hardiness of the plants of the Wakefield strains of cabbage when 
grown during the winter months, and their ready response to favor- 
able growing conditions has made possible the extensive winter cul- 
tivation of cabbage in parts of the South. 

In like manner the Bermuda onion-growing sections of Texas and 
southern California, and other States, serve to supplement the fall- 
stored crop of the North, thus providing a year-around supply of 
onions. Similar relationships exist in the fruit industry, in which 
the sequence of ripening in the different regions provides a continu- 
ous market supply over a long period. A goocl example is found 
in the strawberry, which as a local crop is of short duration, but in 
sequence the shipments begin in December from Florida and con- 
tinue until July from the extreme northern sections. The addition 
of the ever-bearing varieties has now completed the annual cycle for 
fresh strawberries. ’ In like manner the peach season begins in May 
in the earliest sections and continues until October, when the late 
varieties in the northern regions are harvested. 

These examples of the relation which crop production in different 
areas bears to the yearly supply, as well as the effect which one may 
have on the other, are important elements to be considered in work- 
ing out a satisfactory production for the future. This situation will 
become more acute as the consuming population of the country in- 
creases. With fruit and vegetable crops the problem is to accurately 
adjust the acreage in any given production area to the requirements 
of the market during the period when that region normally has ac- 
cess to and control of the market. With short-season crons like 
strawberries and peaches the adjustment of acreage to market re- 
quirements is a factor which if not carefully guarded is likely to 
lead to disastrous consequences. In fact even the most painstaking 
care in this respect may be upset when through unusual seasonid 
conditions the harvest period of two regions, which naturally follow 
in sequence, are thrown together; then the markets are oversupplied 
which usually results in loss. 

If the industries are to prove profitable production must be kept 
within the quantity the markets will absorb at prices which return 
a profit to the grower. 
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Influence of Cost Factors on the Location of Industries 

The long-time agricultural enterprises such as the tree-fruit in- 
dustries are often very seriously affected by changes which may take 

S lace in the basic factors entering into the economics of their pro- 
uction. The modification of freight rates, interest rates, taxes, com- 
mission charges, or storage charges, may markedly benent or handi- 
cap long-time industries such as the production of tree fruits or 
vine crops. 

Such industries located in marginal areas of production, if they 
have to contend with marked increases in any one or several of 
these important items of production cost, may suffer the penalty 
of failure in the region in which they have been developed and as 
a result, a general relocation of the commercial industry may be 
brought about. The great changes in freight rates, in labor costs, 
and in interest charges, as well as taxes which are the inheritance 
of the World War, are beginning to show a marked influence upon 
many of the already extensively developed fruit ai'eas of the country. 
Some of these fruit regions are meeting the situation by substitut- 
ing more highly profitable and less competitive crops. 

Population and Production 

Horticultural development like general agricultural development, 
has outrun in certain phases of its activities, the normal increases 
of the consuming population. As a result of this expansion, to- 
gether with the fact that some of the basic factors affecting the 
cost of producing and transporiing products to the market have 
been materially increased during the last decade, many horticultural 
activities must be adjusted to the new economic* environment which 
has been created. 

As long as the industrial activities of the Nation remain prosper- 
ous and good wage rates are maintained, food materials will be 
absorbed at prices fairly comparable with those now obtaining. 
Ajs soon, however, as industrial conditions become less prosperous 
and the purchasing power of the wage earners is reduced, horticul- 
tural products along with other food products will feel the restrain- 
ing influence of the reduced purchasing power. With industries 
such as the production of apples and other tree fruits which re- 
(^uire several years to come into bearing, but which remain produc- 
tive for a long period, the relative advantages of various producing 
regions must be considered together with the rate at which popula- 
tion is increasing at present as compared with the expansion during 
the period of development of most of our present orchard areas 
when immigration laws were more liberal than at present. These 
factors together with the natuml hazards of the weather must be 
taken into account in the planting of new orchards. 

Horticultural Production National not Local 

Fruit and vegetable production with the present facilities for 
transportation has developed far beyond any early conception of 
the market gardener and local fruit grower. The horticultural in- 
dustries are national in their scope and bearing, and States possess* 
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ing extraordinary natural advantages for the development of par- 
ticular industries should see to it that the development of these in- 
dustries is maintained in such a manner as to adequately provide 
the demands of the market, but at the same time to safeguard the 
financial well-being of the industry. It is not to be presumed that 
every individual who has an orchard or a truck farm will be success- 
ful, but, in general, regions possessing satisfactory natural concli- 
tions for the development of particular crops and enjoying suitable 
and adequate transportation facilities should, in the main, be fairly 
prosperous. As soon as the general condition of an industry in a 
particular region indicates that the majority of the better growers 
of the community are not succeeding financially, it is high time that 
the territory took stock of itself and set about to lower its cost of 
production or turn its attention to some industry which can be more 
advantageously and successfully maintained. 

Business interests, including manufacture and transportation, are 
so intimately related with agricultural and horticultural production 
that their mutual interdependence must at all times be kept in mind 
and other industries so directed as to help agriculture maintain it- 
self on a satisfactory financial basis. This can not be done if agri- 
culture and other industries are antagonistic and not a part of a 
common community. One can not succeed without the other, neither 
can one afford to exploit the other. The experience of the period 
during and immediately following the World War brought home to 
the people of the United States a keen realization of the mutual 
interdependence of its several economic units and consequently the 
necessity for maintaining a highly self-sustaining industrial and 
economic fabric. 

This dependence of one industry upon another is markedly demon- 
strated in the results which follow any overdevelopment. Such 
development usually leads to stagnation m production with ite con- 
sequent curtailment of employment and, to that extent, impairment 
of the purchasing power of the population which reflects itself in 
every line of business. Each business is in a sense its “brother'^s 
keeper,” and must be developed, maintained, and operated on that 
basis in order that all may enjoy a fair degree of prosperity. 

The horticultural industries of the country can not be economically 
and successfully expanded out of proportion to the other industrial 
developments of the Nation. It is essential, therefore, that students 
of horticulture look not merely to the production possibilities in a 
given region, but to the total prospective production of a given com- 
modity. 

Production and Prices 

The prices of fruits and vegetables, like the^rices of other com- 
modities, are dependent upon many factors among which are the 
consumptive capacity and demand of each particular market for the 
commodity in question and the supply and competition among prod- 
ucts themselves. With fruits and vegetables, as with other com- 
modities, a point may be reached at which the supply so completely 
overtakes the demand that the market may be said to be saturated. 
Any additional supply of like quality causes a slump and may lead 
to demoralization or the market. On the other hand a slight decrease 
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in supply over demand may cause prices to respond out of propor- 
tion to the actual shortage of the supply. 

This reaction of price levels is frequently observed in the annual 
harvest of potatoes. A crop slightly above normal frequently de- 
presses prices out of proportion to the actual surplus, and conversely 
a slight shortage in the supply results in as marked a change in the 
opposite direction and usually to a degree out of proportion to the 
shortage of the supply. 

Shortages in supply of both fruits and vegetables with coni^- 
quent increase in prices lead to substitution of other commodities 
for those, the price of which has been unduly increased. This af- 
fects the price of the substitute commodity and leads to dislocation 
of trade. In geneml, the production of fruits and vegetables which 
is well timed and satisfactorily apportioned to the market demands 
leads to the greatest satisfaction of the producer, the tradesman, and 
the consumer. 

No artificial stimulus or devices can be successfully used to bring 
about the disposition of abnormally abundant crops at satisfactory 
prices for the producer. In general, price levels will be governed by 
supply and demand. The demand will be determined to a large 
degree by the purchasing power of the public at any given time. 
On the other hand, the consumer must not reach the conclusion that, 
because his purchasing power is low, that prices of fruits and vege- 
tables will for any considerable period of time remain below the 
cost of production plus transportation and other necessary handling 
and distributing cnarges. No industry can survive for long on a 
price basis whi(*h does not yield a satisfactory profit above cost of 
production. 

The all-important question in connection with the production of 
fruits and vegetables of any kind is ‘‘Will it pay?” Ultimately in 
a well-developed system oi permanent agriculture consumption re- 
quirements will be better understood than at the present time, and 
the plantings of all important perishable crops will be so adjusted 
as to provide an adequate quantity to satisfy the demands of the 
market at a price which will return a reasonable profit to the pro- 
ducer. When such adjustments in agriculture are finally worked out 
many of the present difficulties and discouragements which beset ag- 
ricultural industries will disappear. Such a state of industry can 
hardly be attained with the present knowledge and business organ- 
ization of the producers. Progress has been made in the right di- 
rection and it is believed that each year will witness substantial 
advances. 

Production Adjustment to Food Requirements 

If the future production of fruits and vegetables can be maintained 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy on such a basis as to adequately 
meet the requirements of the people, both for fresh and for canned 
products, horticulture has a bright outlook and may count upon rea- 
sonable prosperity. Overstimulation of production through exploita- 
tion or lack of consideration of competition which such products 
will meet in the open markets of the country is bound to lead to dis- 
aster. Such unfortunate additions to the general market supply not 
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only disastrously affect the re^]^ions responsible for them but the 
surplus which is thus created acts as a depressing element on the 
markets for all like products and therefore indirectly affects every 
region producing that crop. 

It is probably too much to expect that knowledge of production 
and market requirements will be so applied that seasons of scarcity 
and overproduction will not occur. It is inevitable that seasons will 
differ and each will return its harvest in proportion to the combina- 
tion of elements which make up the season. 

By a careful study of the range of such fluctuation in a given 
territory over a long period of years, together with knowledege of 
the average yield of each commodity, it will become possible for 
growers more nearly to approach a reasonable supply to meet the 
demands of the market. Despite the best-laid plans, seasons will 
occur, particularly with orchard and truck crops, in which there 
will be unusual yields per acre. When such conditions prevail over 
a large portion of the territory producing a commodity, the total 
production will be greatly augmented and a corresponding depres- 
sion in prices will result. Certain vegetable crops are particularly 
subject to wide fluctuatidns in annual yields, and for that reason 
are highly speculative and constitute a large hazard in agriculture. 
The best that can be done is to maintain production as close to the 
average of a considerable period as is practicable and endeavor to 
arranjre a cropping system which is sufficiently diverse so that when 
there is little or no profit in one commodity, some^ other may be 
in sufficient demand to return a profit and thereby provide an in- 
come for the grower. 

It seldom happens that all of the crops of a satisfactory farming 
enterprise are unprofitable in any given year. It is the generri 
average of a series of years from a well-ordered system of crop 
production which should be taken into account in determining the 
success or failure of a horticultural enterprise, rather than the re- 
turns from a single activity. However, no enterprise can long sur- 
vive if one or more of its major factors is continually operated at 
a loss. 

Although the future of horticulture is dependent upon general 
business prosperity, the closer relationship that has been formed 
both among the fruit and vegetable growers themselves and between 
growers, dealers, and consumers, has tended to stabilize all horticul- 
tural production. The results of studies of the nutritive value of 
fruits and vegetables have popularized horticultural products in 
the minds of the people in general, and the adoption of standard 
grades and packs has created a basis on which the business and sale 
of horticultural products may be definitely conducted. 

On the whole, the future outlook for the horticultural industries 
is good within the limitations of sound judgment and stabilized 
production. Horticultural enterprises are less subject to exjdoit^- 
tion than formerly and the future holds the promise of fewer fail- 
ures througli lack of experience and judgment in the establishment 
of the various activities. Our export trade is increasing, esM- 
cially for the standard fruits, and with our own expanding ^pula- 
tion there is a constantly increasing demand for the products of 
horticulture within the United States. 
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Growth and Feeding of Honeybee Larvae 

Flight Activities of the Honeybee 

The Effect of Weather Upon the Change in Weight of a Colony of Bees During the Honey 

Flow - 

The Brood-rearing Cycle of the Honeybee 
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Flowers: 

Chrysanthemums for the Home F. B. 13? 1 

Dahlias for the Home F. B. 1370 

Herbaceous Perennials F. B. 1381 

Production of Narcissus Bulbs D. B. 1270 

Production of Orape-Hyadnth Bulbs I>. B. 1327 

The Madonna Lily ... . D. B. 1331 

Forage Crops: 

Red Clover Culture, with Notes on Insect Enemies of Red Clover F. B. 1339 

Clover Failure F. B. 1366 

Crimson Clover Seed Production F. B. 1411 

Cultivated Grasses of Secondary Importance F. B. 1433 

Effects of Different Systems and Intensities of Grazing upon Native Vegetation at the 

Northern Great Plains Field Station D. B. 1170 

Hungarian Vetch D. B. 1174 

Damage to Ran^ Grasses by the Zuni Prairie Dog D. B. 1227 

ForageCropsin Relation to Agriculture of Semiarid Portion of Northern Great Plains D. B. 1244 

Common Vetch and Its Varieties D. B. 1289 

Korean Lespedeza, New Forage Crop D. C. 317 

Composition of 6ugar*beet Pulp and Tops of SUage therefrom D. C. 319 

United States Grades for Timothy Havy, Clover Hay, Clover Mixed Hay, and Grass 

Mixed Hay, Effective February 1, 1924 D. C. 326 

Hay and Fec^ Statistics, Year Ended December 31, 1924, with Comparable Data for 

Earlier Years S. B. 11 

Forestry and Trees: 

Black Walnut for Timber and Nuts F. B. 1392 

Idle Land and Costly Timber F. B. 1417 

Growing and Planting Coniferous Trees on the Farm F. B. 1453 

Belling Black Walnut Timber F. B. 1459 

Some Results of Cutting in the Sierra Forests of California D. B. 1176 

Natural Regeneration of Douglas Fir in Pacific Northwest D. B. 1200 

Forest Types in Central Rocky Mountains as Affected by Climate and Soil D. B. 1233 

How the United States Can Meet Its Present and Future Pulpwood Requirements D. B. 1241 

Relative Resistance of Tree Seedling to Excessive Heat D. B. 1263 

Forest Planting in the Intermountam Region D. B. 1264 

Aspen in Central Rocky Mountain Region D. B. 1291 

Roi6 of Fire in California Pine Forests D. B. 1294 

Arbor Day D. C. 265 

Slash Disposal in White Pine Forests of Idaho D. C. 292 

Grading Rules for Structural Timbers D. C. 295 

Ora<ling Specifications for Yard Lumber ^ D. C. 296 

Purchase of Land for National Forests under Act of March 1, 1911, the Weeks’ Law D. C. 313 

National Forests of Arizona D. C. 318 

French Turpentining System Applied to Longleaf Fine D. C. 327 

Weather Conditions and Forest Fires in California D. C. 354 

Fire and the Forest D. C. 358 

Forest Fire Prevention Handbook for School Children of California M. C. 7 

Demonstration Courses in Kiln Drying, Boxing and Crating, Gluing of Wood, Wood 

Properties and Uses ........ M C. 8 

Importance of Forestry and Nation^ Forests M. C. 15 

Tree Distribution Under the Kinkaid Act of 1911 M. C. 16 

Forest Fires in Intermountain Region M. C. 19 

Naval Stores Act, and Regulations for Its Enforcement, Effective March 1, 1924 M. C. 22 

Demonstration Course in wood Utilization M. C. 29 

Let’s Know Some Trees M. C. 31 

Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve M. C. 36 

Report of National Conference on Utilization of Forest Products, Washington, D. C., 


Forest Fire Control M. C. 44 


What the National Forests Mean to the Intermountain Regions M. C. 47 

When Fire is Banished From the Land of the White Oak M. C. 53 


Fruit and Truck Crops: 

Marketing Main-crop Potatoes F. 1 

Pruning Citrus Trees in the Southwest F. ] 

Tomatoes as a Truck Crojp F. ] 

Culture of Citrus Fruits m the Gulf States F. J 

Increasing the Potato Crop by Spraying F. 1 

Apple Growing East of the Mississippi River F. ] 

Bridge Grafting F. 1 

Plum and Prune Growing in the Pacific States F. 1 

Vegetable Seed for Home and Market Garden F. 1 

Watermelons F. 1 

The Dasheen, A Southern Root Crop for Home Use and Market F. 1 

Currants and Gooseberries, Their Culture and Relation to White Pine Blister Rust F. 1 

Blackberry Growing F* J 

Establishing Cranbenw Fields F* J 

Managing Cranberry Fields F- ] 

Cranberry Harvesting and Handling F. \ 

Dewberry Growing F» \ 

Lettuce urowlM in Greenhouses F* ] 

Preparation of Cabbage for Market F* J 

Greenhouse Tomatoes F* j 

Standard Baskets for Fruits and Vegetables. f* \ 

Why Potatoes Run Out F- ] 

Storage of Sweet Potatoes. F. l 

Citrus Fruit Growing in the Southwest F- J 

Home Utilization of Muscadine Grapes F* J 

Packing Apples in Boxes.... F* \ 

Production of Sirup From Sweet Potatoes g* j 

Coloring Satsuma Oranges in Alabama. a), j 
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Fruit and Truck Crops— C ontinued. 

Cultivation of True Yams in the Gulf Region 

Costs and Farm Practices in Producing Potatoes on 461 Farms in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 

Michigan New York, and Maine for the Crop Year 1919 

Fruits in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 

Sterilities of Wild and Cultivated Potatoes with Reference to Breeding from Seed.., 

Marketing Southern-grown Sweet Potatoes 

Chinese Jujube - 

Organization and Development of a Cooperative Citrus-^ruit Marketing Agency 

Marketing Cabbage - 

Taros and Yautias; Promising New Food Plants for the South 

Siie of Potato Sets, Comparisons of Whole and Cut Seed 

Relation Between Composition of California Cantaloupes and their Commercial Maturity. 
Inheritance of Compoution in Fruit through Vegetative Propagation, Bud Varieties of 

Eureka and Lisbon Lemons - - - 

Operating Methods and Expense of Cooperative Citrus Fruit Marketing Agencies.- 

Marketing and Distribution of American-grown Bermuda Onions 

Transportation of Citrus Fruit from Porto Rico.. 

Citrus Pectin 

Marketing Onions 

Commerdal Dehydration of Fruits and V’’egetables 

American Fruit and Produce Auctions 

The Chayote, Its Culture and Uses 

Quarantine Ihrocedure to Safeguard Introduction of Citrus Plants; System of Aseptic 

Plant Propagation - 

Solar Propagating Frame for Rooting Cituis and Other Subtropical Plants 

Cabbage Seed Treatment 

Chilling of Tomatot 

The Van Fleet Raspberry, New Hybrid Variety 

An Improved Type of Pressure Tester for the Determination of Fruit Maturity 

Shipments and Unloads of Certciin Fruits and Vegetables, 1918-1923 

Carload Shipments of Fruits and Melons From Stations in the United States for 1920, 

Carload Shipments of Vegetables From Stations in the United States for 1920, 1921, 1922, 

1923 - - 

Statistics of Potatoes and Sweet Potatoes, Year Ended July 31, 1924, with Comparable 

Data For Earlier Years 

Grain Crops: 

Growing Rye in Western Half of the United Statw 

Handling Rough Rice to Produce High Grades 

Emmer and Spelt 

Polish and Poulard Wheats 

More Profit for Wheat Farmers of Central Kansas 

Barley: Culture, Uses, and Varieties 

Cereal Experiments at Chico, Calif 

Experiments In Wheat Production on the Dry Lands of W’estern United States 

Grain Sorghum Experiments at the W'oodward Field Station in Oklahoma 

Milling and Baking Experiments with American Wheat Varieties 

Experimental Milling and Baking, Including Chemical Determinations 

Improvement of Kubanka Durum Wheat by Pure-line Selection 

Experiments with Emmer, Spelt, and Elnkorn 

Cost of Producing Winter Wheat in Central Great Plains of United States 

Effects of Selections on Yield of Cross Between Varieties of Corn 

Sorghum Experiments on the Great Plains... 

Varietal Susceptibility of Oats to Loose and Covered Smuts 

Varietal Experiments with Hard Red W'lnter Wheats in Dry Areas of Western United 

Experiments with Cere'll ^ Akron (Colo.) Field Station in 16-Year Period, to 11^, 

Indus! ve 

Experiments with Small Grains on Arlington Experiment Farm 

Statistical Study of Relation between Seed-ear Characters and Productiveness in Corn... 

Tests of Barley Varieties In America 

Effects of Continuous Selection for Ear Type in Corn 

ImiNOved Oat Varieties for the Corn Belt 

What Makes the Price of Oats 

The Productiveness of Successive Generations of Self-fertilised Idncs of Corn and of Crosses 

between Them 

Experiments in Rice Production in Southwestern Louisiana 

Kota Wheat 

United States Grades for Rough Rice 

United States Grades for Milled Rice 

Electrochemical Treatment of Seed Wheat 

Markton, Oat Variety Immune from Covered Smut 

Handling the Soft Com Crop ’ 

ImiHroved Oat Varieties for New York and Adjacent States 

Estimating the Quantity of Grain in Bins, With Chart Reducing the Necessary Compu- 
tations 

Grain Futures, Daily Data, Volume of Trading on Chicago Board of Trade. January i. 

1921, to May 31, 1924 / 

Homk Economics: 

Lamb and Mutton and their Use in the Diet 

Carpet Beetles and their Control 

Clothes Moths and their Control 

Milk and Its Uses in the Home 

Care of Food in the Home 

Food Values and Body Needs, Shown Graphically 

The Housefly and How to Suppress It 

Making Vinegar in the Home and on the Farm^ 

Making Fermented Pickles 

Farmstead Water Supply 
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Home BcoMoifics—Continued. 

Horae Baking 

Making and Ueing Cottage Cheese in the Home 

Simple Plumbing Repairs in the Home 

Homemade Apple and Citrus Pectin Extracts 

Time*tables for Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables 

X4VS8TOCK AMO DAIRYING: 

Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Sheep 

Feeding and Managing Dairy Calves and Young Dairy Stock 

Mule Production 

Dairy Barn Construction 

Beef-cuttle Barns 

Blackleg, Its Nature, Cause, and Prevention 

Castration of Hogs - 

Brahaman (Zebu) Cattle 

Breaking and Training Colts 

Beef Production in the Cotton Belt 

Fattenning Steers In the Corn Belt 

Piindples of Dairy Barn Ventilation 

Caro and Management of Dairy Bulls 

Beef on the Farm, Slaughtering, Cutting, Curing 

Fattening Beef Calves 1 

Care and Management of Farm Work Horses 

Saving Livestock from Starvation on Southwestern Ranges 

Swine Production 

Dairy Cattle Breeds 

Cow-testing Associations and Stories the Records Tell 

Fitting, Showing, and Judging Horn 

Accounting Records and Business Methods for Livestock Shipping Associations 

Apple By-Products as Stock Foods 

Manufacture of Camembert Cheese 

Effect of Feeding Green Alfalfa and Qreen Com on Flavor and Odor of Milk 

Effect of Feeding Turnips on Flavor and Odor of Milk 

Woolly-pod Milkweed (Asdepias Eriocarpa) as a Poisonous Plant 


Horseflies, Biologies and Relation to Western Agriculture 

Meadow Death Camas (Zygadenus venenosus) as a Poisonous Plant 

Stock-poisoning Plants of the Range 

Market Classes and Grades of Dressed Beef 

Effect of Winter Rations on Pasture Gains of 2-Year-Old Steers 

Values of Various New Feeds fw Dairy Cows 

Cocklebur as Poisonous Plants 

Relative Utilization of Energy in Milk Production and Body Increase of Dairy Cows 

Effect of Feeding ('obbage and Potatoes on FUvwr and Odor of Milk 

Steer Feeding in Sugar-cane Belt 

Effect of Garlic on Flavor and Odor of Milk t 

Fattening Steers on Velvet Beans 

Effect of Feeding Green Rye and Qreen Cowpeas on the Flavor and Odor of Milk 

Effect of Various Factors on the Creamin; Ability of Market Milk 

Effect of Age and Development on Butterfat Production of Register-of-Merit Jersey and 

Advonoed Register Guernsey Cattle 

Utility Value of Purebred Livestock.. 

Inspection of Milk Supplies 

Oreasewood as a Poisonous Plant 

Livestock Poisoning by Cocklebur 

Commercial Cuts <rf Meat 

Mycotic Stomatitis of Cattle 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease, with Special Referenoe to the Outbreak of 1914 

Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Dogs 

Handbook for Better Feeding of Livestock 

State Sanitary Reauirements Governing Admission of Livestock 

The Cow Tester’s llandbook 

Tested Mettuxls for Livestock Improvement 

Cold Storage Holdings, Year Euuing January, 1923, with Comparable Data for Earlier 

Years - - — 

Sheep, I,amb. Mutton, and Wool Statistics, Year Ended March 31, 1923, with Comparable 

Data for Earlier Years 

Cidd-storage Holdiims to October, 1924 - 

Horses, Mules, and Motor Vehides, Year Ended March 31, 1924, with comparable data for 


Horses, Mules, and Motor Vehicles, Year Ended March 31, 1924, with comparable data for 

Earlier Years 

Mucxixaneo rs : 

Distribution of Types of Farming in the United States 

Rural Planning, the Social Aspects 


Home Tanning of Leather and Small Fur Skins... 

Corrugation Method of Irrigation 

Yellow-fever Mosquito 

Production of Maple Simp and Sugar Production. 
Game Laws for the Season 1923-24 


Buying a Farm in an Undeveloped R^on 

Terracing Farm Lands 

Laws Relating to Fur Animals for Season 1933-24- 

Rural Planning, Social Aspects of Recreation Places 

Sorgo Sirup Mauufecture 

Mouse Control in Field and Orchard 

Pom^ng ffom Wells for Irrigation.. 

The Windbreak as a Farm Asset 

Successful Farming on 80- Acre Farms in Central Indiana. 

Farm Plumbii^ 

Power for the Fmm from Small Streams 

Rural Planning, the Village 

Game Laws for the Season, 1024-25 
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Miac£LLANEOus— Continued. 

Laws Relating to Fur Animals for the Season 1924-25 

Painting on the Farm 

Successml Farming on 160-Acre Farms in Central Indiana.. 

Game Laws for the Season 1025-26 

Laws Relating to Fur Animals for the Season 1025-26 

Lead-cable Borer or Short-circuit Beetle in California 


Wearing Oi^tios of Shoe Leathers . 
Irrigation Du 


_ :>istrict Operation and Finance 

Investigations of Manufacture of Phosphoric Acid by Volatilization Process 

Field Experiments with Atmospheric Nitrogen Fertilizers 

Labor Requirements of Arkansas Crops 

Flax-stem Anatomy in Relation to Retting - — 

Potash from Kelp. Early Development and Growth of Giant Kelp, Macrocyst is Pyrifera. 

Estimation of Colloidal Material in Soils by Absorption 

ChemicEil and Structural Study of Mesquite, Carob, and Honey Locust Beans.... 

List of Bulletins of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United States from their estab- 
lishment to End of 1020 - 

Plants Tested for or Reported to Possess Insecticidal Properties - 

Tractors and Horses in Winter Wheat Belt, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska 

Experiment! Production of Straw Gas 

Drainage District Assessments v,- : 

Sources of Supply and Conditions of Employment of Harvest Labor in Wheat Belt 

Digestibility of Raw Starches and Carbohydrates- - — 

Family Living in Form Homes, Economic Study of 402 Farm Families in Livingston 

County, Now York - - 

Tentative Standard Methods of Sampling and Testing Highway Materials. ... 

Mixing Emulsified Mineral Lubricating Oils with Deep well Waters and Lime-Sulphur 

Solutions. : 

Farm Labor in Massachusetts, 1921 

Capillary Distribution of Moisture in Soil Columns of Small Cross Section 

Relation of Land Income to Land Value 

Recovery of Potash as a By-product in Blast-fumac« Industry 

Conditions AlXoctlng Demand for Harvest Labor in Wheat Belt. 

Agricultural Survey of Europe: Danube Basin, part 1 

Farming Ix^gj^-on Uplands in Western Washington 

Farm Motor Truck Operation in New En^aud and Central Atlantic States 

Land Reclamation Policies in the United States - 

Farm Organization and Management in Clinton County, Ind., Btuiness Analysis of 100 

Farms mForest and Johnson Townships for Eight Years, 1910, and 1913-1919 

Standard Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges 

Scalding, Precooking, and Chilling, as Preliminary Canning Operations 

Agricultural Cooperation in Denmark 

Relation of Land Tenure to Plantation Organization 

Study of Farm Organization Southwestern Minnesota 

Input as Related to Output in Farm Organization and Cost-of- Production Studies 

Production of Henequen Fiber in Yucatan and Campeche 

Rural Highway Mileage, Income, and Expenditures, 1921 and 1922 

Computation of Fertiliuv Mixtures from Concentrated Materials 

Almond Varieties in the United States 

Truck Farm Labor in New Jersey, 1922 

Field and Crop Labor on Georgia Farms (Coastal Plain Area) 

Tillage and Rotation Experiments at Dickinson, Hettinger, and Williston, N. Dak 

Land Settlement and Colonization in Great Lakes States 

Study of Farm Organization in Central Kansas 

Com and hay correlations 

Report of Northern Great Plains, Field Station for 10-Year Period, 1913-1922, inclusive... 

Development and Present Status of Farmers' Co<^rative Business Organizations 

Crop Rotation and Cultural Methods at Akron (Colo.) Field Station . . 

Utilization of Almonds for Various Food Products 

Work of Sheridan Field Station for Seven Years from 1917 to 1023, Inclusive 

Absorption and Retention of Hydrocyanic Add by Fumigated Food Products, part 9. . . . 

Chemical and Physical Methods for Control of Saponified Cresol Solutions 

Experiments with Fallow in North Central Montana 

Ohemical Composition of Soil Colloids 

Loss of Nicotine From Nicotine Dusts During Storage 

Bibliomphy Relating to Soil Alkalies 

Dry Farming in Southeastern Wyoming 

Rel^ Marketing of Meats 

Some Economic Aspects of Farm Ownership 

Bamboos, their Culture and Uses in the United States 

Abbreviations Employed in Experiment Station Reoord for Titles of Periodicals. . . 

The Family Living from the Farm 

Irrigation Requirements of the Arable Lemds of the Great Basin 

Saltbusbes and their Auies in the U^ted States 

Status of the Pronghomed Antelc^, 1922-1924 

An Appraisal of Power Used on Farms in the United States 

Blue Fox Farming in Alaska 

The Effldenoy of a Short Tyxie Refrigerator Car 

Sni^-oane Sirup Manufacture 

Work of Newlands Reclamation Project ExperimirFarin 1920^21 .I V.'.’ ' 

Work of Huntley Reclamation Project Experiment Farm, 1921. 

Crop Tests at Sacatom Ariz 

Puss Caterpillar and Effects of Its Sting on Man 

Work of Soottsbluff Experiment Farm, 1920 and 1921 

Rat Mite Attaddog Man 

United States GHradm for Shelled White Spanish Peanuts 

Method of Testing Farm-management and Oost-of-production Data to Validity of* Oon- 
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D. B. 1198 
D. B. 1194 

D. B. 1190 
D. B. 1201 
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D. B. 1203 
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1). H. 1214 
D. B. 1216 
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MiacELLANKous—Oontinued. 

How to Collect, Label, and Pack Living Plant Material for Long Distance Shipmeut D. C. 323 

Work of the Huntley Reclamation Project Experiment Farm, 1922 D. C 330 

Standard Speciflcationa for Corrugated Metal Pipe Culverts D. C. 331 

Work of Bello Fourche Reclamation Experiment Farm, 1919-1922 D. C. 339 

Cost of Producing Field Crops, 1923 D. C. 340 

Seed Flax as a Farm Crop In 1925 ' ..1 D. C. 341 

Work of Umatilla Reclamation Project Experiment Farm, 1920, iwi, and 1922 D. C. 342 

Centralized Management of al Large Cori)orate Estate Operated by Tenants in the Wh^ 

Belt D. C. 351 

Work of the Newlands Reclamation Project Experiment Farm, 1922... D. C. 352 

liist of Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture, 1922-23, part 2, State Agricultuial 

ColWes and Experiment Stations M. C. 4 

la the Land of the Ancient Cliff Dweller M.C. 6 

Crop and Livestock Estimates, 1910-1922 M. C. 6 

Importation and Exportation of Tea M.C. 9 

Grain Futures Act, 19^ M. C. 10 

Agricultural Cooperation, a List with Special Reference to Purchasing, Marketing, and 

Credit M.C. 11 

List of Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agric^ture, part 2, State Agricultural Colleges 

and Experiment Stations, 1923-24 M. C. 17 

Crop Report Regulations, Effective on and After January 1, 1924 M. C. 20 

Agricultural Outlook for 1924 M, C. 23 

Tables for Converting Crude Protein and Ash Content to Uniform Moisture Base M. C. 28 

Directory of Field .Activities of Bureau of Plant Industry M.C. 30 

Practical Farm Economics M. C. 32 

List of Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in State Agricultural Colleges and 

Exi>eriment Stations, 1924-25 M.C. 34 

Biblionaphy on Marketing of Agricultural Pro<lucts M. C. 35 

Crop ^port RegulatlonOCffective January 1, 1925 M. C. 37 

Agricultural Outlook for 1925 M.C. 38 

List of Technical Workers in the United States Departinont of Agriculture, 1924-25 M. C. 45 

Certifleatiou of Coal-tar Food Colors M. C. 52 

EfTicieut Methods of Retailing Meat M. G. 54 

. Seed Statistics, Year Ending May 31, 1923, with Comparable Data for Earlier Years S. B. 2 

Pla.nt Diseases: 

Hoot-knot, Its Cause and Control F. B. 1345 

Cabbage Diseases F. B. 1351 

Control of Potato Tuber Diseases F. B. 1367 

Diseases and Insects of Garden Vegetables F. B. 1371 

Apple Scald and Its Control F. B. 1380 

Control of Brown-rot of Prunes and Cherries In the Pacific Northwest F. B. 1410 

Rosette Disease of Wbrot and Its Control F. B. 1414 

Disease of Stone Fruits on the Market F. B. 1435 

Strawberry Dlseasos F. B. 1458 

H6ie of the Genus Rhamnus in the Dissemination of Crown Rust D. B.1162 

Study of Decay in Douglas Fir in the Pacific Northwest D. B. 1163 

Bordeaux Oil Emulsion D. B. 1178 

White Pine Blister Rust In Western KuroiiO B. B. 1186 

Summary of Literature on Bunt, or Stinking Smut, of Wheat D. B. 1210 

Studios in Physiology and Control of Bunt, or Stinking Smut, of Wheat D. B. 1239 

Prune and Cherry Brown Rot Investigations in the Pacific Northwest D. B. 1252 

Diseases of Apples on the Market D. B. 1253 

Tobacco Dlseasos and their Control D. B. 1266 

Effect of Kiln Drying. Steaming, and Air Seasoning on Certain Fungi in Wood D. B. 1262 

. Sorghum Smuts and varietal Kesistanee in Sorghums D. B. 1284 

, South American Leaf Disease of Para Rubber D. B. 1286 

Control of Tomato I^eaf SikH B. B. 1288 

Control of Decay In Pulp and Fulpwootl B. B. 1398 

Relative Resistance of Wheat to Bunt in Pacific Coast States B. B. 1299 

' Some Effects of Sodium Arsenite when Used to Kill the Common Barberry B. B. 1316 

Foot-rot Diseases of Wheat in America B. B. 1347 


A Mosaic Disease of Winter Wheat and Winter Rye... 

Commercial Control of Citrus Melanose 

Flag Smut of Wheat 

Potato Brown Rot 

Commercial Control of Citrus Stem-end Rot 

Eelworm Disease: A Menace to Alfolfo in America 

Spraying Strawberries for the Control of Fruit Rots 

Cfontrol of Cucumber Mosaic In the Greenhouse 

Chemioal Eradication of the Common Barberry 

The Common Barberry and How to Kill It — 

White Pine is Profitable if Protected from Blister Rust. 


D. B. 1361 
D. C. 250 
D. C. 273 
D. C. 281 
D. C. 293 
D. C. 297 
D. C. 309 
B. C. 321 
B. C. 333 
B. C. 356 
M. C. 40 


Plant Insects: 

Fumigation of Citrus Trees for Control of Insect Pests 

Wheat Straw Worm and Its Control 

Control of Codling Moth in the Padfle Northwest 

Boll-weevil Problem 

Controlling the Gipsy Moth and Brown-tail Moth 

Strawber^ Rootworm as an Enemy of the Greenhouse Rose 
Tobacco Flea Beetle in Southern Cigar Wrapper District.... 


Tobacco r^lea Beetle in Southern Cigar Wrapper District 

Tobacco Hornworm Inaeotidde, Recommonaatioos far Use of Powdered Arsenate of Lead 

in Dork Tobacco District : 

Insects Injurious to Ornamental Greenhouse Plants 

Important Pecan Insects and their Control : 

The Mexican Bean Beetle in the East — : 

Tobaim Flea Beetle in the Dark Flre-cnired Tobacco Districts of Kentucky and T^nessee. 
Further Studies with Paradio^robensone for Peach Borer Control, with Special Refer- 
enoe to Its Use on Young Peach Trees 


. B. 1321 
. B. 1321 
. B. 1326 
. B. 1330 
. B. 1336 
. F 1344 
. L. 1352 

. B. 1356 
. B. 1362 
. B. 1364 
. B. 1407 
. B. 1435 
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Plant Insicts— C ontinued. 

Imported Pine Sawfly 

Dusting Cotton from Airplanes 

Dusting and Spraying Peach Trees after Harvest for Control of the Plum Curcullo 

European Elm Sc^e m the West 

Camphor Thrips 

Stem Nematode Tylenchus Dipsaci on “Wild Hosts in the Northwest 

Tests of Methods of Protecting Woods Against Termites or White Ants 

Damage by Termites in the Canal Zone and Panama and How to Prevent It 

Life History of Codling Moth in the Yakima Valley of Washington 

Cankerworms 

Studies of the Mexican Bean Beetle in the Southeast 

Rough-headed Corn Stalk Beetle 

The Bud Moth 

Pecan Nut Case-bearer 

Fumigation against Grain Weevils with Vinous Volatile Organic Compounds. 

Behavior of Cotton Planted at Different Dates in Weevil Control Experiments m Texas 

and South Carolina 

O viposition Response of Insects - - - - - - - 

Emulsions of Wonnsee<i Oil and of Carbon Disulfide for Destroying Larvae of the JapHnesc 

Beetle in Roots of Perennial Plants 

Biological Studies of the Green Clover Worm 

Australian Tomato Weevil Introduced in the South 

IntrcKluction of Parasites of Alfalfa Weevil into United States 

Hot Water Treatment of Sugar Cane for Insect Pests 

Hot Water Treatment of Dormant and Sprouted Seed Cane 

A Bibliography of the European Corn Borer 


D. B. 1182 
D. B. 1204 
D. B. 1205 
D. B. 1223 
D. B. 1225 
D. B. 1229 
D. B. 1231 
D. B. 1232 
D. B. 1235 
D. B. 1238 
D. B. 1243 
D. B. 1267 
D. B. 1273 
D. B. 1303 
D. B. 1313 

D. B. 1320 
D. B. 1324 

D. B. 1332 
D. B. 1336 
D. C. 282 
D. C. 301 
D. C. 303 
D. C. 337 
M. C. 46 


Poultry ^ 

Backyard Poultry Eeeping 

Diseases of Poultry. 

Standard Varieties of Chickens: 1. The American Class 

Natural and Artificial Incuabtion of Hens* Eggs 

Natural and Artificial Brooding of Chickens 

Marketing Poultry. 

Marketing Eggs 

The Guinea Fowl 

Turkey Raising 

Poultry House Construction 

Poultry Accounts 

Results of Experiments with Miscellaneous Substances against the Chicken Mite. . . 
How to Pick Chickens 


F. B. 1331 
F. B. 1337 
F. B. 1347 
F. B. 1363 
F. B. 1376 
F. B. 1377 
F. B. 1378 
F. B. 1391 
F. B. 1409 
F. B. 1413 
F. B. 1427 
D. B. 1228 
M. C. 42 


List of Land-Grant Colleges in the United States 

May, 1926 

This list includes all colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts receiving the benefits of the acts of Congress 
of July 2, 1862, and August 1890. Those marked with an asterisk (•) do not maintain courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 


State or Territory 


Alabama... 

ALASKA 

Arieona 

Arkansas 

Caufornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


Georgia.. 

Hawaii... 

Idaho 

Illinois... 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Name of institution and location 


President > 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

; A^icultural and Mechanical Institute for Negroes, Normal 

I Alaska A^icultural Coll^ and School of Mine^ Fair bunks... 

. College of Agriculture of university of Arizona, Tucson 

. College of Agriculture of University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. . . 
State Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal School, Pine Bluff. 

t'ollege of Agriculture of University of California, Berkeley 

State Agricultural College of Colorado, Fort Collins 

. Connecticut .\gricultural College, Storrs 

. School of Agriculture, University of Delaware, Newark 

I State College for Colored Students, Dover 

I College of Agriculture of University of Florida, Gainesville.. . . 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroce, Tallu- 
hassee. 


Spright Dowell. 
T. R. Parker. 

C. K. Bunnell. 

J. J. Thornber. * 

D. T. Gray.* 

R. K. Malone.* 

E. D. Merrill.* 

C. A. I^ry. 

C. L. Beach. 

C. A. McCue.* 
R. 8. Grossley. 
Wilmon Newell.* 
J. R. E. Lee. 


Georgia State College of Agriculture, Athens 

Georgia State Industrial (/Oll^e, Savannah 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

College of Agriculture of University of Idaho, Moscow ! . 

College of Agriculture of University of Illinois, Urbana 

School of A^culture of Purdue University, I^aFayotte 

loWa State College of Agricultural and Meclumical Arts, Ames. . 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan 

College of Agriculture of University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Colored A^rsons. 
Frankfort. 

L^siana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Baton Rouge. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Scotlandville. * 


A. M. Soule. 
C. G. Wiley. 
A. L. Dean. 


E. J. Iddings.* 

H. W. Mumford.i 
J. H. Skinner.* 

R. A. Pearson. 

F. D. Farrell. 

T. P. Cooper.* 

Q P. Russel). 


T. D. Boyd. 
J. 8. Clark. 


j T^^iame of the dean of the college of agriculture is given where that college is a part of a university. 
* Sup^Dtendent. 
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List of Land-Grant Colleges in the United States — Oontinue<l 


State or Territory 


Name of institution anti location 


President 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massmbusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misaissim 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nehraska 

Nevada 

New Uampshire. 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 

NL^^ York 

North Carouna. 


North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

ORhC.ON 

Pennsylvania 

Porto Hico..- 

Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota ... j 
Tennessee | 


Tex as 

Utah .... 
Vermont, 

ViRtilNIA . 


WASHINtiTON 

West Virginia...| 

' I 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


College of Agriculture of University of Maine, Orono 

University of Maryland, College Park 

Princess Anne Academy, Princtsss Anne 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst 

* Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 

Michigan State College of A^cullure and Applied Science, 
East Lansing. 

Department of Agiioultute of the University of Minnesota, 
university Farm. St. Paul. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanioal ('ollege, A. <ti M. 
College. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn 

College of Agriculture of University of Missouri, Columbia ‘ 

♦School ^ Mines and Metallurgy of University of Missouri, 
Kolia. 

Lincoln University. Jetterson City 

Montana State College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 
Bozeman. 

College of Agriculture of University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Colle^ of Agriculture of University of Nevada, Reno 

The University of New Hampshire, Durham 

State College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts of Rutgers 
University and State University of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick. 

New Mexico College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 
State College. 

New York State C'oUege of Agriculture, Ithaca 

North Carolina State College of Agrlcultuie and Engineering, 
State College Station, Raleigh. 

Negro Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 

North Dakota Agricultural College, State College Station, Fargo. 

College of Agriculture of Ohio State University, ('olumbus 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

Colored Agricultural and Normal University, Langston 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis 

School of Agriculture of Pennsylvania State ('ollege, State 
College. 

College of Agricultural and ^techanical Arts of University of 
Porto Rico. May agues. 

Rhode Island State Collw, Kingston 

Clemson Agricultural College of South Carolina, Clemson 
College. 

The Colored Normal, Industrial, \gricultural and Mechanical 
College of South ('arolina, Grangeburg. 

South Dakota State ('ollege of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 
Brookings. 

('ollege of Agriculture of University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Normal School, 
Nashville. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station.. 
Prairie View State NorratU and IndustriiU College, Prairie View. 

Agricultural College of Utah, Logan 

College of Agriculture of T^niversity of Vermont, Burlington 

Virginia AgrlcultunU and Mechanical College end Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 

Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Ettricks 

State College of Washington, Pullman 

College of Agriculture of West Virginia University, Morgantown . 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute.. 

College of Agriculture of University of Wisconsin, Madison 

('ollege of Agriculture of University of Wyoming, Larcfraie 


L. S. Merrill.* 

A. F. Woods. 

T. H. Kiah.4 

E. M. Lewis.* 

8. W. Stratton. 

K. L. Butterfield. 

W. C. Coffey.* 

B. M. Walker. 

L. J. Rowan. 

F. B. Mumford.* 
A. L. McRae.* 

N. B. Young. 
Alfred Atkinson. 

E. A. Burnett.* 
Robert StewMt.* 
R. D. Hetzel. 

J. Q. Upman.* 


H. L. Kent. 

A. R. Mann.* 

E. C. Brooks. 

F. D. Bluford. 

J. L. Coulter. 
Alfred Vivian.* 
Bradford Knapp. 

I. W. Young. 

W. J. Kerr. 


C. K. Home.* 

Howard Edwards. 
E. W. Sikes. 

R. S. Wilkinson. 

C. W. Pugsley. 

C. A. Willson.* 

W. J. Hale. 


T. O. Walton. 
P. E. Bledsoe.* 
E. O. Peterson. 
J. L. Hills.* 

J. A. Buttuss. 

J. M. Qandy 
E. O. Holland. 

G. R. Lyman.* 
J. W'. Davis. 

H. L. Russell.* 
J. A. Hill.* 


* Dean. 

* Principal. 


* Acting president. 

• Director. 
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List of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United States 


May. 1926 

This list gives the post-offlco addresses of the agrlruiturul exporluiont stations la the 
United States, followed by the name of the director or other oiflcer In charge ; 

Alabama — 

(College station). Auburn: M. J. Fuuchess. 

(Canebrake station). Uuiontown : W. A. Caiumnck. 

(Tuskegee station). Tiiskegec Institute: <;. W. Carver. 

Alaska — Sitka : C. C. Qeorgeson. 

Aribona — ^T ucson : J. J. Thornbcr. 

Arkansas — Fayetteville: 1>. T. Cira>. 

California — Berkeley : E. D. Merrill. 

Colorado — Port Collina: C. P. Ollletto. 

Connecticut — 

State station^ INTew Hav’en :\yx/ t t.* 

Storrs station. Storrs : JW. L. Slate, Jr. 

Delaware — Newark: C. A. McCue. 

Florida — Gainesville: Wilmon Newell. 

Georgia — • 

(State station), Ex{>criment : H. i‘. Stuckey. 

Coastal Plain station > , Tifton : S. H. Starr. 

Guam, Island of — G uam ; C. W. Edward*;. 

Hawaii — 

(Federal station », Honolulu: J. M. Weatgnte 
(Sugar i'lanters* station), Honolulu: H. P. Agee. 

Idaho — ^Moscow : E. J. Iddings. 

Illinois — Urbana: U. W. Mumford. 

Indiana — La Fayette: G. 1. Chriatie. 

Iowa — Ames : C. F. Curtiss. 

ILiNSAS — Manhattan : L. E. Call. 

Kentucky — L exington: T. P. Cooper. 

Louisiana — 

State station, University Station, Raton Rouge ] 

Sugar station. Baton Rouge : 

North Louisiana station, Calhoun : W. R. Dodson. 

Rice station. Crowley : 

Fruit and Truck station, Hammond : 

Maine — Orono: W. J. Morse. 

Maryland-— College Park : H. J. Patterson. 

Massachusetts — Amherst ; 8, B. Ha^kell. 

Michigan — East l.Anslng : R. S. Shaw. 

Minnesota — University Farm, St. Paul : W. i\ tVffey. 

Mississippi — A. and M. College: J. R. Ricks. 

Missorai — 

(College station), Columbia ; F. B. Mumford. 

(Fruit station). Mountain Grove: F. W. Paurot. 

(Poulti^ station). Mountain Grove: T. W. Noland. 

Montana — Bozeman : F, B. Llnfleld. 

Nebraska — Lincoln : E. A. Burnett. 

Nevada — Reno: S. B. Doten. 

New Hampshire — D urham : J. C. Kendall. 

New Jersey — New Brunswick : J. G. Lipman. 

New Mexico State College: FaWan Garcia. 

New YorK“““ 

State station. Geneva ; lo w Thatcher 
Cornell station, Ithaca if®* Thatcher. 

North Carolina — State College Station, Raleigh : R. y. Winters. 

North Dakota — State College Station, Fargo : P. F. Trowbridge. 

Ohio — Wooster : C. G. Williams. 

Oklahoma — Stillwater: C, T. Dowell. 

Oregon — C orvallis: J. T, Jardlne. 

Pennsylvania — 

(College station). State College: R. L. Watts. 

(Institute of Animal Nutrition), State College: E. B. Forbes. 

Porto Rico — 

(Federal station), Mayaguez: D. W. May. 

(Insular station). Rio Piedras : R. M Ramos. 

Rhode Island — K ingston : B. L. Hartwell. 

South CaROli.va — Clemson College: H. W, Barre. 

South Dakota — Brookings: J. W. Wilson. 

Tennessee— Knoxville : C. A. Mooers. 

Texas — College Station : B. Youngblood. 

Utah — L ogan : William Peterson. 

Vbriiont — Burlington; J. L. Hills. 

VlBOINXA — 

(College station), Blacksburg; A. W. Diinkard, Jr. 

(Truck station), Norfolk: T. C. Johnson. 

Virgin Islands, U. S. A. — St Croix: J, B. Thompson. 

Washington — 

(College station), Pullman: B. C. Johnson. 

(Western Washington station), Puyallup : W. A. Linklater.^ 

West Virginia — ^M organtown: H. G. Knight. 

Wisconsin — Madison: H. h, Russell. 

Wyoming — Laramie: J. A. Hill. 


(Federal station), Mayague 
(Insular station). Rio Piedi 


A Superintendent. 
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National Forests 

June 30, 1925 


Forest 


State in which 
located 


Net area 


Forest 


State in which 
located 


Net araa 


Ahsiiroka. 

Montana 



Allegheny 

Pennsylvania 

Angelpii^ _ 

("alifornia 

Apache 

Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Colorado 

Arapaho 

ArkaniMV* 

Arkansas 

Ashley 

Utah and Wyoming. 
Montana 



do 


Georgia 


W yoining 

Bitterroot 

Montana" 


do 

Black mils 

South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

Idaho 



Montana 

Ceehn 

Idaho and Utah 

riolirnmiA 

California 

Oaribou 

Idaho and W yoming 
New Mexico 

Oarson 

nA5u^de _ - 

Oregon 

Chains 

Idafio 


WashinetoQ 

Cherokee 

Georgia. North Car- 
olina, and Ten- 
nessee. 

Alaska 

rihiigivch , . 

Clearwater 

Idaho 


California 


Colorado 

Coconino 

Arizona 

Ooeur d’Alene... 


Colorado ........ 

noitiiT|hia 

Washington 

Colville 

do 

Coronado 

Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

California and Ore- 
TOn. 

Anzona 

Crater 

Crook - - 

Custer 

Montana and South 
Dakota. 

New Mexico -- 

Datil 

T)eerlodge . 

Montana 

jieschutes 

Oregon . ..... 

DU 

Now Jt'Tsev 

Dixie 

Nevada and Ut^... 
California and Ne- 
vada. 

Virginia 

Eldorado 

Eiwti* - - 

FUhlake. 

UtA 

Flathead 

Montana 

Florida 

Florida. 

Premoi^t 

Oregon 

Gallatin 

Montana.. - 

Ofla 

New Mexico 

Grand Mesa 

Colorado 

Qunnison ... 

do 

Harney 

South Dakota 

Hayden. 

Colorado and Wy- 
oming. 

Montana 

Helena . . 

Holy Cross ... 

Colorado 

Humboldt- 

. Novwln 

Huinphreys 

Virginia 

Idaho _ - . 


Inyo 

. California and Ne- 
vada. 

. South Carolina 

Jackson 

TAftArA/in 

. Montana 

ITalhflh 

. Arizona..^ 

Kahlksii 

. Idaho and' Washing- 

Klamath........ 

ton. 

. California and Or«- 


gon. 


Acrti 
841.086 
105. 054 
103, 265 
829,499 

1, 564, 218 

Knox 

Elentucky 

Kootenai 

Montana 

La Sal- 

Colorado and Utah . 

Lassen.. 

C^ifomia 

LeadviUe 


l.iemhi 

Idaho 

636,900 
663, 378 
986. 199 

Loe 

Virginia 

I^ewis and Clark. 

Montana 

Lincoln 

New Mexico 

669,919 

1,339,273 

78,660 

1, 125,032 
1,047,071 
836,967 
626,441 

Lolo 

Montana 

Luquillo - 

Porto Kico 

Madison 

Montana 

Malheur 

Oregon 

Manti 

Ut^ 

Maozano . 

New Mexico 

McClellan 

Alabama 


Maryland... 

1, 062, 693 
829.077 
776, 952 
820.105 
704,569 

Me^llcine Bow... 

Wyoming 

Michigan . 

Michigan 

Minidoka--- 

Idaho and Vtah 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

MtlMAIllA. 

Montana 

1,067,092 

1,023,510 

1. 253, 519 
1,835,856 
211,824 

Modoc.- . 

California 

Mono.. 

California and Ne- 

Monongahola 

Montezuma _ _ . . 

vada. 

Virginia and W^est 
Virginia. 

Colori^o. 


Mount Baker 

Washington 

4,792,060 
785,376 
549, 575 
908,787 

1, 716, 896 
661,692 
828,403 
764.926 
7-Ki, 135 
1, 461, 429 

Mount Hood 

Oregon 

Nantahala 

Georgia, North 

Natural Bridge.. 
Nehra-ska _ 

Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 
Virginia 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

Nevada 

Nezperce 

Idaho 

Ochbeo 

Oregon 

Olympic 

Washington.... 

Ozark 

Arkansas. 

853,267 

Payette 

Idaho 

Pend Oreille 

do 

1,398^814 
59a 793 

Pike 

Colorado 

Pine Plains. 

New York 

Pisgah 

Norht Carolina and 

1, 754, 161 
829,158 
1, 294, 743 
6,786 
852,208 
552,918 

Plumas. 

Tenne.ssee. 
California... 

Powell 

Utah 

Prescott- 

Arizona 

Ranter 

Washington 

Rio Grande.. . 

Colorado 

Routt 

do 

4,220 

1,362,600 

1,721,478 

342,771 

849.264 
575,189 

1,89a 215 

659.264 
90ai56 
5Qa701 
39a 893 

Salmon.. 

Idaho 

San Isabel 

Colorado 

San Juan 

do 

Santa Barbara _ . . 

California. 

Santa Fe 

New Mexico 

Sayitiam 

Oregon - 

Savanna 

Illinois 

Sawtooth 

Idaho 

S^way 

- do. 

Sequoia. 

California 

Shasta 

do - 

681, 291 
1, 124,329 
1,324,170 
a 184 
1,85a 722 
1,097,129 

Shenandoah 

Shoshone 

Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Wyoming.. ^ 

Sierra 

California — 

Siskiyou 

California and Ore- 

Bitgreavea 

gon. 

Arizona 

Sitislaw 

Oregon — 

2a 225 
1,04a 636 
7ea894 
444,481 

Snoqu<^irpie 

Wa^ington 

Stamalz^ 

Csdifornia...- ... 

St. Joe 

Idaho - — 

Superior 

Minnesota 

TabM 

California and Ne- 

1,583,960 

Targhee 

vada. 

. Idaho and Wyoming 


Acret 
22,660 
1, 331, 513 
530,922 
943,366 
927,444 
1, 3S1. 747 
7,177 
SIO, 731 
1, 114, 127 
850,677 
12,443 
931,020 
1,048,666 
723,897 
668,061 
15,350 
4,726 
550,911 
126,762 
501, 190 
190,945 
1,030,287 
1, 462,532 
1,259,888 

170,902 


696,583 

1,460,607 

1,058,879 

226,086 


142,721 

205,945 

1,175,222 

1,658,759 

717,994 

1,530,867 

299,009 

1,204,150 

674,679 

1,084,936 

9,800 

268,124 


1,109.864 

1,050,462 

1,164,968 

1,276,954 

1,136,778 

748,558 

1,664,026 


1,239,361 

2,022,126 

1,270,450 

610,918 

10,710 

1,158,259 

1,689,157 

1,450,484 

853,786 

362,387 

1,583,966 

1,493,400 

1,363,167 

630,685 

647,436 

689.574 

810,657 

551,170 

800,161 

614,159 

l,879»417 
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National Forests — Continued 


Forest 

State in which 
located 

1 

1 Net area 

( 

Forest 

State in which 
located 

Net area 

Teton 

Tobyhanna 

Wyoming 

Pennsylvania 

Act eg 
1,880,812 
‘>0,870 
1,882,650 
16, 542, 214 

2, 250, 86.5 
1,410,027 
1,271,170 
1,076,078 
1,228,000 

1,009,687 
152, 105 

1 

Unconipahgre. j 

Upton j 

■Wallowa. 1 

i 

1 Colorado 

1 New York.- 

1 Oregon 

Acres 

778,341 

6,154 

957,240 

608,261 

860,326 

565,046 

838,184 

884,074 

1,319,035 

439,608 

61,480 
1,667, 640 

Tnnfrftss 


"Wasatch 1 

I Uta!h 

Tonto 

Trinity 

Tusayan... 

Uinta .. 

Aritona 

California 

Arizona 

Utah 

Wiishakie 

Weiscr 1 

Wenatchee 

White River i 

1 Wyoming 

1 Idaho 

Washington 

1 Colorado 

Umatilla 

Umpqua 

Unaka 

1 

Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Oregon 

North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

Whitman i Oregon 

White Mountain 1 Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

Wichita Oklahoma 

Wyoming Wyoming 


Federal Game and Bird Refuges 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Designation 

j Acres 

1 Game and birds on 

1 refuge 

Bureau of biological 



survey 



Alabama: Petit 

635 ! 

Sea birds. 

Bois island. 
Alaska: 



.Aleutian Islands 


Do. 

Baring Sea 


Do. 

Bogoslof i 


Dc. 

Chiamisso Island 


Do. 

Forrester Island 


Do. 

Hazy Islands... 
St. Lazaria 


Do. 

Do. 

Tuxedni 


Do. 

Yukon Delta... 


Do. 

Arizona: Salt 

21,120 

White pelicans. 

River. 


cormorants , 



waterfowl, wad- 
ers. 

Arkansas: 



Big Lake 

7,7741 

1 Waterfowl. 

Walker I>ake... 

15 1 

Waders. 

California: 


1 

Clear Lake 

33,840 

Waterfowl, waders. 

Farallon 

cormorants. 

Sea birds. 

Florida: 


Caloosahatchee. 


Waders. 

Indian Key 

90 

Sea birds, waders. 

Island Bay 


Waders. 

Key West 


Sea birds. 

Matlacha Pass 


Waders. 

Mosquito Inlet. 


Waders, i>olicaiis. 

Palma Sola 


ducks. 

Waders. 

Passage Key 

37 

Sea birds, waders. 

Pelican Island.. 

6 

Brown pelicans, 

Pine Island 


shorebirds. 
Shorebirds, wa- 

Tortugas Keys. 

141 

ders. 

Sea birds. 

Hawah: Hawaiian 


Do. 

Islands. 

Idaho: 



Deer Flat 

12; 360 

Waterfowl, wad- 

Allnidoka 

18,240 

ers. 

Waterfowl, wad- 


ers, shorebirds. 

Louibiana: 


Breton Island.. 


Sea birds. 

East Timbalier. 


Do. 

K*y* 


Do. 

Tern Itiandf 


Do. 


DesiKU&tioD 


Bureau of biological 
«arr«v— Continued 

Michigan: 

Huron Islands.. 
Siskiwit Islands. 
Minnesota: Mllle 
Lacs. 

Montana: 

Montana Na- 
tional Bison 
range. 


Niue pii)e 

Pablo 

Pishkun 

Willow Creek.. 
Nebraska: 

Niobrara 


North Platte 

Nevada: .\naho 
Islands. 

New Mexico: 
Carlsbad . . 


Bio Orande 
North Dakota: 
Chase Lake 


Stump Lake ... 

Sullys Hill Na- 
tional Game Pre- 
serve. 


Orboon; 

Cold Springs . . . 
Klamath Lake. 


Lake Malheur.. 

Three Arch 
Rocks. 


Acres 


18,522 


3,160 

3,200 

16, 125 


6,107 

248 

18,680 

66,680 

2,830 

28 

700 


2,620 

81,610 


88,060 


Game and birds on 
refuge 


Sea birds. 
Do. 
Do. 


Buffalo, 300; elk, 
276; antelope, 67; 
deer, 00; grouse, 
ring-necked 
pbeasants,ducks. 

Waterfowl. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Buffalo, 37; elk, 50; 
deer, 1; pinnated 
and sharp-tailed 
grouse. 

Waterfowl, wad- 
ers. 

White pelicans, 
cormorants, gulls. 

Waterfowl, wad- 
ers. 

Do. 

Waterfowl, white 
pelicans, gulls, 
terns, waders, 
shore birds. 

Same as on Chase 
Lake. 

Buffalo, 10; elk, 44; 
deer, 8; sharp- 
tailed and pin- 
nated g r o u se. 
ring- necked 
pheasants. 

Waterfowl. 

Waterfowl, peli- 
cans. gulls, wad- 
ers, shore birds. 

Same as Klamath 
Lake. 

Sea birds. 
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Federal Game and Bird Refuges— Continued 

DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE— Continued. 


Designation 

Acres 

Game and birds on ll 
refuge |i 

Designation j 

Acres 

Game and birds on 
refuge 

Bureau of biological 


1 

1 

Bureau of biological 



survey —Continued 



surpey— Continued 



Porto Riro: 



1 Wyoming: 



Ciilebra 

• 

Sea birds, non- 

' Elk Refuge. .. 

2,7oO 

Elk (in winler). 



game bira«5. 



ducks, sage 

Desecheo Is- 



Do. 



grouse. 

land. 



‘ Pathfinder 

3a. 120 

Waterfo^v!. 

South Dakota: 



Shoshone 

10, 040 

Do. 

Belle Fourche. 

13,080 

Waterfowl, wad- 

Flat Creek 

40 

Do. 

Wind Cave Na- 

4, 160 

RufTalo, 72; elk. 

Forest Sen ice 



tional Game 


l.iO; deer, 2; an- 




Preserve. 


t e 1 0 p e , 24; 

Ari/onv: Grand 

613, 120 

Deer, mountain 



, grouse 

(\»nyon O.tine 


sheep, grouse. 

Utah: Strawberry 

8, .560 

W aterfowl. 

Preserve. 



Valley. 

1 


North Cvrou.sv 

77, 04.5 

Buffalo, elk, deer. 

Washington: 



Pisgah Game Pre- 


turkeys, quail. 

Conconully 

1,120 

Do. 

serve. 



Copulis Rock 

5 

Sea birds. ‘ 

Oklahoma U uh- 

57, 120 

Buffalo, elk, deer. 

Dungeness Spit. 

227 

Sea birds, water 

ita Na 1 1 0 II a 1 


1 antelope, tur- 



fowl. 

Game Preserve. 


ke 3 rs, quail. 

Ediz Hook 


Waterfowl. 

1 South Dakotv: 

26, 640 

Deer, blue and 

Flattery Rooks. 

68 

Sea birds. 

! C uster State Park 


ruffed grouse. 

Smith Island . . . 


Waterfowl 

Game .Sanctuary. 



t j u i 1 1 a y u t e 

117 

Sea birds. 

Washington. 

299, 370 

Olympic elk, deer, 

Needles. 



Mount Olympus 

1 

bear, grouse. 

Wisconsin: 



National .Monu- 



Gravel Island 


Gulls. 

ment . 



(Lrtike Mich- 






igan). 



I 



Green Bay 

1 

Do. 

1 




DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bureau of Fisheries 1 

1 

1 

1 


Alaska: 



Afognak Forest 

512,000 

Sea otters. 

and Fish Cul- 
tural Reserve. 
Pribilof Islands 

49,000 

1 

i 

Fur seals, sea lions, 

Reservation. 

Bureau of LighU 
houses 

Caupornia: 

Ano Nuevo Is- 
land Light- 
house Reser- 
vation. 

sea birds. 

I 

1 


( Bureau of Light' \ 
I house* -Continued 

California— Con. 

South Farallon 
Island Light- 
house Reser- 
vation. 

Loiisivn\ Chau- 
deleur Lighthouse 
Reservation. 

W \3HINOTon: 

New Dungeness 
Lighthouse 
Reservation. 

Smith Island 
Lighthouse 
Reservation. 


120 .Vuklets, guille- 
mots, cormo- 
rants, petrels, 
gulls, puffins. 

5,000 Gulls, terns, skim- 
mers, pelicans, 
willet. 

190 Sea birds. 


5, 000 Sea birds, geese, 
brant. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


1 

National Park , 


Service « | 


Alaska: 


Katmui Nation- ,1, 080, 000 

Brown bears, foxes. 

al Monument.! 

waterfowl. 

Mount McKln- 1,498,000 

Sheep 800, caribou 

ley National 

1 numerous, moose 

Park. 

very numerous. 


bears, grouse 

Arizona: 


Grand Canyon 613, 120 

Sheep, deer, beav- 

National 

ers, grouse. 

Park. 



C 

1 Xaitothtl Park 

Serrice Continued 

1 Arizona— Comd. 

! PapagoSagiiaro 

2,050 

Nongame birds. 

1 N a t i 0 u a 1 1 

-Monument. 
Petrified Forest ' 

1 • 

1 25,625 

Do. 

National 

Monument. 

Caufornia: 

General Grant 

1 

1 2.536 

Deer, bears, grouse. 

National 

Park. 

1 

quail 


» There arc many national monuments under the National Park ServlM on which wild ^mals Md 
hi ds are 1 ^ aro MnAnUlIv Adanted tor same refuses, as tol- 

aitira VfnntMiima *Tiimaoaoorl. Casa Grande, Navajo, Liewis ana v^iara, owvm »» 

ChaM Canyon, Gran Quivera, Capolin Mountain, >^erendrye. Natural Bridge, Rainbow, Dinosaur, ano 


Devils Tower. 
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Federal Game and Bird Refuges— Continued 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— Continued 


Deeignation 


Oame and birds on 
refuge 


Designation 


Game and birds oa 
refuge 


National Park 
Sffpicr— Contd. 

California— Con. 

Lassen Volcanic 
National 
Park. 

Muir Woods 
National 
Monument. 

Sequoia Nation- 
al Park. 

Yoscinito Na- 
tional Park. 

Colorado: 

Colorado Na- 
tional Monu- 
ment. 

Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park. 

Rocky Moun- 
tain National 
Park. 

Hawaiian Islands: 
Hawaii National 
Park. 

Idaho: Yellowstone 
National Park 
(see Montana and 
Wyoming). 

Maine: Lafayette 
National Parks. 

Montana: 

Glacier Nation- 
al Park. 


Deer, bears, grouse, 
quail. 

Nongame birds. 


Elk, hears, deer, 
grouse, quail. 
Det*r, bears, grouse, 
quail. 


Elk, deer. 

Elk, sheer), deer, 
bears (grizzly, 
brown and black), 
grouse. 

llawaiian geese, 
uongame birds. 

(See Wyoming.) 


Deer, moose, beav- 
ers grouse, 
ducks, geese 

Deer, elk, moose, 
sheep, goats, 
bears, grouse, 
ptarmi^n, water- 
fowl, nougame 
birds. 


National Park 
Serrice—C ontd. 

Montana— Con. 
Yellowstone 
National 
Park (see 
Idaho and 
Wyoming). 
North Dakota: 
SuUys Hill Na- 
tional Park. 


Oklahoma: Platt 849 

National Park. 

Oregon; ('rater 159, 359 

Lake National 
Park. 

South Dakota: 10^900 

Wind Cave Na- 
tional Park. 

Utah: Zion Na- 76,8(X) 

tionol Park. 

Washington: 207, 360 

Mount Rainier 
National Park. 

Wyoming: Vollow- 1,992,900 
stone National 
Pork (see Idaho 
I and Montana) 


(See Wyoming.) 


Builalo, elk, white- 
tailed d<vr, ring- 
necked pheas- 
ants, shar|)-iailod 
and pinnated 
grous»». 

Buifalo, 2: elk. 1; 
(let*r, in exhibi- 
tion 1 uchteure. 

Black bears, deer, 
grouse. 


Deer, grouse. 

Blu<*k bears, deer, 
gout.s, groiLse. 

BufTalo, tame, 506; 
wild, over 100; 
inounloin sheep, 
2v’4); aotelosie, no 
os 1 1 mate— 150 
kids in 1921; 
moose 800; elk; 
white-tail€Kl deer, 
100; mule deer, 
1,200; grizzly 
bears, 40; black 
bears, 120. 



NAVY 

DEPARTMENT * 


Cautoenia: South 

10 

Cormorants 

and Virginia: 


Farallon Islands 


sea birds. 

Naval Opera- 

945 

(see Department 



tlon Base, 


of Commeroe.Bu- 



Ham pton 


reau of Light- 



Roads 


houses). 



Navy Mine De- 

12,467 

Hawah: Midway 


Sea birds. 

pot, York- 


Islands. 



town. 



Nongame birds. 


Turkeys, 

rabbits. 


WAR DEPARTMENT* 


Osoroia: Chicka- 
mauga and Chat- 
tanooga National 
Military Park 
(see Tennessee). 

MissrasiPPi: Vicks- 
bure National 
Military Park. 


Tennessee: 

Chickamuuga 
and Chatta- 
nooga Na- 
tional Mill- 
tary Park (see 
Georgia). 

Shiloh National 
Military 
Park. 


refinges. These are Aotietam battle 


tary parks 
&fd, Guil 


arKS wmen anoru protection to birds but are not striotlv vam* 
OuUftml Courthou*. Oattribaig, wd bWhpfiS? 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK, 1926 

Prepared under Che direction of the SCatlbtical Commltice: W. F. C'aliander, Lewte B. Flohr, ioaeph A. 

Becker, and G. B. L. Arner 

INTRODUCTION 

♦Statistics of acreage, yield per acre, and production in the Uniterl States are 
estimates made by the Division of f Vop and Livestock Estimates. For the year 
1909, acreages are as rei>orted by the Bureau of the Census; acreages in 1919 are 
based upon the census, supplemented by State enumerations. Acreages in 1924 
are revised to or t(n\ard the preliminary reports of the agricultural census of 
1924. In the inttircensal years from 1911 to 1915, estimated acreages were 
obtaitietl by applying estimated percentages of decrease or increase to the pub- 
lished acreage in the preceding year. The estimates from 1916 to 1918, from 1919 
to 1923, and for 1925 are baM^l ufKni acTeage changes from year to year as shown 
by a sample of approxiiiiatel\ 2 per cent of the crop acreages in each year, .sup- 
plemented by State enumerations. Yields per acre arc estimates based upon 
reports of one or more farmers in each agricultural township, on the average 
yield per acre in tlieir localities. Production is acreage times yield per acre. 
Production estimates are in some cases revised in the following year on the basis 
of Htate enumerations and record of shipments. 

Estimates of farm stocks, shipments, quality, crop condition, and miscellaneous 
information concerning crops are based either upon sample data or upon estimates 
of crop reporters for their localities. The sources of these data are indicated in 
the notes accompanying the tables. 

Estimated prices received by producers on the specified dates are based upon 
reports of farmers and country dealers on the average price paid to farmers, and 
do not relate to any specified grade. Farm value as shown is computed by apply- 
ing the December 1 farm price to the total production. The average price 
rc<*eived for the portion of the crop sold may be greater or less than this price, 
depending upon the price changes previous and subse<{uent to Dcceml^er 1 and 
the amount of the crop sold at the different prices. 

Numbers of livestock on farms in 1910 correspond to the census enumeration 
as of April 16 in tliat year. The miml:)er on January 1, 1920, is based upon the 
census enumeration as of tliat date, su}>plemented by enumerations by State 
agencies, such as assessors and brand inspection boards and by records of ship- 
ments during 1920. The number on January 1, 1925, is revisea to or toward the 
preliminary reports of the agricultural census of 1924, supplemented by enumer- 
ations by State agencies, such as as.'^essor and brand insp>ection boards, and by 
records of shipments during 1926, In the intercensal years, from 1911 to 1916 
the numlKjrs of livestock ^\ere obtained by methods identical with those used for 
crop acreages. Estimates from 1917 to 1919, from 1920 to 1923, and for 1926 are 
based upon a sample of appro.ximately 2 per cent, supplemented by trends 
derived from assessors' enumcnitions, reports of brana inspection hoards, market 
movements, and stockyard re<‘eipts. The census bases are not always comparable 
from one decade to another, due both to changes of dates and classifications. 

The averse value per head on January 1 is estimated from reports of corre- 
spondents relating to livestock in their vicinity. These are inventory values as 
distinguished from the monthly prices which relate to sales. The farm value on 
January 1 is computecl by applying the average value per head to the number of 
head on fanns. 

Certain statistics represent enumerations made by the department in connection 
with the administration of regulatory and inspection laws. Certain other sta- 
tistics represent enumerations made by the department in compliance with gener^ 
legislation authorizing the collection and dissemination of information on agri- 
cultural products. ^ , 

Statistics relating to supplies, movements, and market prices of agricultural 
products in the United States are derived from official sources as far as available: 
otherwise from reliable unofficial sources. In all cases wherein the data presented 
did not cover the field or a major sample thereof, data most representative of 
the various commodities, movements, and markets have been selected. 
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With some crops marketing and movement into consumptive channels takes 
place entirely within the calendar year in which the crop was produced. For 
many crops marketing takes place during portions of two calendar years. For a 
few crops, as potatoes, marketing extends beyond a 12-month i>eriod. In order 
that the movement and prices of the particular crop may be followed through 
the months in which the crop moved have been used as the “year.^’ Estimaten 
prices received b}’ producers are indices of price trends rather than prices actually 
received. 

Weighted averages of prices are shown in all cases where a weighting factor 
was available. For instance, the weighted price of wheat in Chicago is based 
on the number of carload sales reported, which range from 42 to 55 per cent of 
all receipts on that market. In the case of hogs at Chicago, the weighted average 
price is based on total sales of butcher hogs to slaughterers. With many com- 
modities, however, data as to quantities sold are unobtainable; in all such cases 
average prices are base<l on price quotations without reference to quantity. 

It should be remembered that, due to changes in marlvct conditions or quality 
of delivery in different years on or under the same grade description or specifica- 
tions, prices derived from different sources may not be strictly comparable, 
although for most general purposes they are entirely satisfactory. For instance, 
the changes in the description of many kinds of livastock which were made July 
1, 1925, while not .Mffecting certain price series, made others only fairly comparable 
and made comparison impossible in other cases. The data as to comnu'rcial 
stocks and movements of various commodities are as nearly complete as practi- 
cable and feasible, and are considered fairly representative. 

Data originating with other departments and agencies are included because 
of their general interest to the agricultural industry. The sources of such data 
are given in connection with the tables. Care has been taken to quote onl}’ such 
sources as are generally considcre<l reliable. 

Statistics of acreage, and production in foreign countries are compiled as far 
as possible from official sources and are therefore subject to whatever errors may 
lesult from shortcomings in the reporting and statistical services of the various 
countries. lnaccuracie.> aKo result from differences in nomenclature and classifi- 
cation in foreign countries, and through the conversion of foreign units into 
domestic equivalents. Except where otherwise stated, pre-war data refer to 
pre-w’ar boundaries. Yields per acre are calculated from acreage and production, 
both rounded to thousand units, and are therefore subject to a greater po.ssibility 
of error when calculated for countries with small acreage. 

The tables of international trade cover substantially the international trade 
of the world. The total imports and the total exports in any one year can not 
be e.xpected to balance, although disagreements tend to be compensated o\er a 
series of years. Among the sources of disagreement are: The different periods 
covered by the *‘year” of various countries; imports received in the year hubse- 
quent to the year of export; lack of uniformity in cla.ssifiration of goods as among 
countries; different trade practices and varying degnes of failure in recording 
countries of origin and ultimate destination; different practices in recording 
reexported goods; and different method.s of treating free ports. The exports 
given are domestic exports and the imports given are imports for consumption, 
whenever it is possible to distinguish such imports from general imports. While 
there are some inevitable omissions, there may be some duplication because of 
reshipments which do not appear as such in the official reports. In the trade 
tables, figures for the United States include Alaska, ?(jrto Rico, and Hawaii, but 
not the Philippine Islands. 

Since the statistics for the current year are in many cases preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision on the basis of later and fuller information, the reader is cautioned 
to use always the figures as they appear in the latest issue of the Yearbook. 
For many commodities, long-time tables appear in the Statistical Bulletin series 
of the department. Current information gathered by the department may be 
found in the current issues of the Monthly Supplement to “Crops and Markets 
'^Foreign Crops and Markets,'^ and in various mimeographed or multigraph^ 
releases. Current information gathered by other governmental agencies and by 
private agencies may be found in the current issues of reports by those agencies. 
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STATISTICS OF GRAINS 

WHEAT 

Table 1. — Wheat: Acreage^ production^ value, exports, etc,, United States, 1909- 

1926 






1 


Chicago cash price 





Aero- 

Aver- 


Price 1 
per 

bushel 
„ 1 r arm 

value 
^ivea 1 p 1 
bypro* 

V'alue 
per 
acre ’ 

per bushel No. 2 
northern spring * 

Domestic 
exports, 
including 
flour, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1 * 

Imports, 
including 
flour, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 

Per 

cent 

Year 

age 

har- 

vest- 

ed 

age 

yield 

per 

Produc- 

tion 

Decem- 

ber 

Following’ 
May 1 

of 

crop 
ex- 
IKirt- 
ed - 


acre 


ducers 

Dec. 1 


1 

j 

.M 

1 ; 


Jul> 1 * 















1,000 

of 

I,(J00 


Dot- 







Per 


acres 

60 lbs. 

btuheU 

Cents dot tarn 

tars 

as. 

Cto. 

Cts. 1 

Cts. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

cent 

1909— 


16. H 

700,434 

98. 4 689, 108 

16.57 

106 

119^100 i 

119^ 

87,364,318 

816,617 

12.5 

1910.. 

46,681 

13.9 

636, 121 

88. 3 561, a'il 

12.28 

104 

110 

98 1 

106 

69,311,760 

1, 146, 558 

ia9 

1911.. 

49,643 

12.6 

621. 338 

87. 4 M3, 063 

10.96 

105 

no 

115 

122 

79, 689, 404 

3,413,625 

12.8 

1912- . 

45,814 

15 9i 730,267 

76. 0 .65.5, 280 

12. 12. 85 

90^ 

90H 

96 

142, 879, 696 

1,282,039 

19.6 

1913.. 

ru), 184 

15. 2 

763,380 

79.9 610,122 

12. 16' 89V^ 

93 

96 

100 

145, 590, 349 

2,383,537 

19.1 

Aver. 




1 









1909- 




1 

85. ?! 591,725 









1913. 

47,097 

14.7 

690, 108 

12.56 

1 97.9 

1017 

99.9 

108.6 

101,907,085 

1,808,275 

15,2 

1914. - 

r>3, 541 

16.6 

891,017 

98.6! 878,680 

16.41(115 

isf’ 

1141 

164h 

332,464,975 

715,369 

37.3 

1916- . 

60,469 

17.0 

1,026,801 

91.91 942,303 

15. ssiioe 

128^ 

116 

126 

243,117,026 

7, 187,650 

23.7 

1910 

1 52,316 

12.2 

636, 318 

160.3,1,019,968 

19. 50\lh5H 

190 

258 

340 

203,573.928 

24,924,985 

32.0 

1917.- 

45,089 

14.1 

636,655 

200. 8 1, 278, 112 

28.35 220 

220 

220 

220 

132, 67H, 633 

31,215,213 

2a8 

1918- - 

69, 181 ! 

16.6 

021, 438 

204.21,881,826 

31. 80*220 

220 

245 

280 

287, 401, 579 

11,288,591 

31.2 

1919- - 

75,694 

12.8 

967, 979 

214. 0 2, 080. 056 

27.48 280 

325 

295 

345 

219, 864, M8 

5, 495, 516 

22.7 

1920 - 

01, 143 

13.6 

8;i3,027 

143. 7,1, 197, 263 

19. 58,164 

187 

142 

178 

366,077,439 

57, 398, 002 

43.9 

Aver. 




1 

1 

1 







1914- 




i 

1 








1020. 

68,205 

1L5 


156. 9 1, 326, 458 

22.77l8ai 

200.2,202.4 

236.2 

255,011, 161 

19, 746, 475 

30.2 

1921 

63,696 

12.81 814,005 

92. 6 754, 834 

11.85118H 

138 

1127 

i7i 

379, 406, 799 

17, 251, 482 

34.3 

1922- . 

62,317 

13.91 m,6Qi 

100. 7 873, 412 

14.02121 

139K120?4 

IIOHIIIM 

129M 

221,923,184 

19.944,934 

25.6 

1923.. 

50,650 

13.-) 

1 797, 39^ 

92.3, 736,006 

12. 34 110 

130 

156,429,824 

28.044,999 

19.6 

1924.. 

52,364 

16.5 

862,627 

129. 9'1, 120, 787 

21. 40 166H 
1& 16 16^ 

190 

159H 

175 

258,022,900 

>1 6,199,424 

29.9 

1925<. 

52,200 

i 12.81 660,3661 141.6, 947,093 

1186Hi 



1 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are cen sus returns. 


1 Based on price received by producers. Dec. 1 . 

• No. 1 nortnem spring to 1915. Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

» Compile<l from Foroigu CNiruraerce and Navigation of U, 8. 1909-1918 and June issues of the Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign i'omiuerce, 1919-1925. 

« Preliminary. 

Table 2. — Winter and spring ivheal: Acreage sown and haivested, prod action, and 
farm value, United States, 1910-1926 


1 

Year 


Winter wheat 1 

j 

1 Spring wheat 

1 

Acreage 
sown .Acreage 
in pre- 1 har- 
oeding vested 
fall 

1. ____ 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per 
acre | 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 

bush- 
j el re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

i 

Ai rc- 
age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
lier 
bush- 
el re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec.l 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1,000 
acres 
31,659 
32, 6« 
33, 2» 
33,274 
37, 158 
42,431 
39,245 
38,350 
43, 126 
51,483 
44,861 
45,626 
47,930 
46,001 
38,664 
30,056 

1,000 
acres 
27,329 
29, 162 
26,571 
31,699 
36,008 
41,308 
34,709 
27,257 
37, 130 
50,494 
40,016 
43, 414 
42,358 
39,508 
35,489 
31,200 

Bush. 

15.9 

14.8 
15.1 
16.6 

19.0 

16.3 

13.8 

16.1 
16.2 
15.1 

15.3 
13.8 
13.8 

14.6 

16.6 
12.7 

1,000 
bushels 
434, 142 
430,056 
390,919 
523,561 
684,990 
673,947 
480,553 
412.901 
565,099 
760,377 
610, 597 
600,316 
586,878 
571,777 
580,632 
898,486 

i\ nts 
88.1 
88.0 
sao 

82.9 

98.6 

94.7 

162.7 

202.8 
206.3 
210 5 
148 6 1 

95.1 

104.7 

95.1 

131.6 

147.9 

1,000 
dollars 
382,318 
379, 151 
323, 572 
433,995 
675, 623 
638,149 
781,906 
837, 237 
1,16.5,995 
1,600.805 
907, 201 
671,044 
614,399 
543,530 
776,227 
589,504 

1,000 
acres 
18, .352 
30,381 
19,243 
18,485 
17,533 
19,161 
i 17,607 
17,832 
22,051 
25,200 
21,127 
20,282 
19,059 
20,151 
16,875 
20,931 

Bush. 

11.0 

9.4 

17.2 

13.0 
11.8 

18.4 
8.8 

12.5 

16.2 
8.2 

10.5 

10.6 

14. 1 

11.2 
16.2 
1Z9 

1,000 

bushels 

200,979 

190,682 

330,348 

239,819 

1 206,027 
351,854 
155, 765 
223, 754 
356,339 
207,602 
222,430 
214,589 
280,720 
225,617 
272,905 
270,879 

Cents 
88.9 
86.0 
7a 1 
73.4 

98.6 
8a4 

152.8 
197.0 
20a9 
23a 9 
13a 4 

85.6 
92l3 
85. S 

12a2 

132.3 1 

1,000 

dollars 

178,733 

I 163,912 
231,706 

1 176,127 

1 203,054 
304,157 
238,0(>2 
440,875 
715,831 
479,251 
289,972 
183, 790 
250, 013 
192,476 
344,560 
358,489 


Division of Cror) and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 3. — Wheat: Acreage^ production^ and total farm value, by States, 1924 omd 

1925 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis 

1 Dec. 1 price, thousands 
of dollars 


1924 

19251 

1924 

1926 1 

1924 

1925 1 

Maine 

4 

6 

104 

168 

177 

286 

Vermont 

1 

2 

21 

42 

32 

63 

Now York 

327 

308 

6,117 

5,998 

8,809 

9, 117 

New Jersey 

64 

58 

999 

1,218 

1,568 

1,742 

Pennsylvania 

1, 136 

1,136 

18, 744 

22,720 

26,991 

33,398 

Ohio 

1,857 

1,598 

33, 446 

24,002 

48,495 

37,920 

Indiana 

1,704 

1,772 

28,972 

25,700 

41. 140 

39,833 

Illinois 

2,307 

2,231 

37,0)2 

35,880 

50, 391 

53,774 

Michigan 

840 

823 

20,132 

13,996 

27, 782 

21,833 

Wisconsin ' 

116 

120 

2,786 

2,414 

3,566 

3,284 

Minnesota ! 

' 1,716 

2,200 

37,863 

29, no 

49,222 

39,853 

Iowa 

465 

412 

9,199 

1 6,962 

11,683 

9,431 

Missouri - ' 

1,607 

1,671 . 

21, .388 

1 22, 077 

28,446 

33,115 

North Dakota 

, 8,500 

o,6a5 ; 

133, 450 { 

1 112,378 

lt)8,147 

147,216 

South Dakota 1 

1 2,408 

2,747 j 

36. 120 

32, 378 

45, 150 

41,429 

Nebraska 

1 3,061 

2,676 ’ 

58, 519 

1 34, 150 

71,393 

47,927 

Kansas 

: 9,817 

8,601 1 

159,964 

74, 810 

204,754 

110,708 

Delaware 

100 

103 I 

1,780 

1,906 

2,563 

^764 

Maryland 

‘ 510 

520 1 

8,068 

10,920 

11,684 

16,489 

Virginia 

630 

630 

8,442 

8,946 

12,494 

14,403 

West Virginia 

' 122 

128 ’ 

1,586 

1,728 

2,331 

2,730 

North Carolina * 

1 414 

406 1 

4,968 

4,466 

7,949 

7,637 

South Carolina ! 

1 67 

46 

627 

506 

1,066 

936 

Georgia , 

1 76 

99 

722 

1,040 

1,220 

1,893 

Kentucky 

1 200 

236 

1 2,060 

3,304 

2,046 

5,286 

Tennessee 

310 

367 

3,255 

4,588 

4,786 

7,616 

Alabama 

6 

7 

60 

77 

1 97 

135 

Mississippi 

6 

5 

62 

90 

93 1 

144 

Arkansas 

33 

30 

380 

390 

505 1 

585 

Oklahoma.v 

3,556 

3,449 

56,896 

28,282 

70,551 

41,575 

Texas 

1,365 

819 

25,252 

6,552 

3:^ 576 

la 156 

Montana 

3,163 

3,221 

51,799 

34, 601 

64,230 

48^243 

Idaho 

827 

926 

16,059 

26,042* 

21,037 

32,552 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

141 

149 

2,141 

2,624 

•2,3n 

3,253 

1,360 

1, 148 

19,520 

14,532 

23,033 

19,726 

New Mexico. 

1 215 

80 

3,050 

492 

3,812 

738 

Arisona 

> 32 

32 

672 

672 

948 

1, 176 

Utah. 

! 201 

233 

3,313 

5^949 

4,307 

7,704 

Nevada 

14 

15 

321 

468 

481 

683 

Washington 

1 1,650 

2,072 

26^380 

36,840 

3i294 

47,981 

Oregon 

Califomia 

890 

910 

14,693 

18,900 

18,954 

25,704 

1 377 

603 

5,655 

11,457 

8^709 

16^956 

United States 

1 52,364 

52,200 

862,627 

669,365 

j 1,120,787 

947,993 


Division of Crop and Livestock Extimates. 


1 Preliminary 
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Table 4. — Winter and ^pring wheat: Acreage eown and harvested, production, 
and farm value December 1, by States, 1925 ‘ 



147. «589, 604 20, «31 12. 91270, 879 132. 3U 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
t Preliminary. 
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Table 6. — Winter wheal: Yield per acre in States producing both winter and 

spring wheats 1909-1925 



Table 7. — Spring wheal: Yield per acre in States producing both winter and 

spring wheats 1909-1925 
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Tabu 8. — Durum teheai : ' Acreage hareeaied, yield per acre^ a^id produoliont by 

States, 


State and year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Average- 
yield per 
acre 

■ 1 

Produc- 

tion 

Stat-e and year 

Acreage 

harvested 

.\yerag6 
yieUi per 
acre 

Produc- 

tion 




1,000 

South Dakota— 



1,000 

Minnesota: 

t,0Q0 seres 

Bushels 

busheis 

Continued. 

1,000 seres 

Bushels 

bushels 

1917 

100 

15.5 

1,557 

1922 

1,229 

16.5 

19,200 

191S 

m 

20.0 

2,460 

1928 

1,275 

12.0 

1.5,300 

1919 

125 

11.9 

1,483 

1924 

997 

15. 3 

15, 254 

1900 

115 

12.0 

li883 

1925 * 

1,049 

13.8 

14,476 

1921 

147 

11.9 

i;754 

Montana: 



1992 

248 

16.0 

3,960 

1917.- 

149 

9.0 

1,343 

1993 _ .. 

225 

12.7 

A 858 

1918.,: 

350 

12.9 

4,516 

1994 

126 

21,5 

21709 

1919 

200 

4.5 

943 

1925 * 

142 

15.2 

21158 


868 

11.5 

4,281 

North Dakota: 



1921 

380 

11.2 

4,259 

1917 

1,574 

9.0 

14.168 

1922- ^ 

279 

14.7 

4,10»l 

1918 

2,204 

14.0 

30,856 

1923 

128 

10.2 

1,306 

1919 

2,749 

7,9 

21,720 


^ 126 

18.0 

2,263 

1920 j 

3,210 

10.5 

33,702 

1925* 

131 


1,210 

1921 

1932 

8,788 

4,006 

9. 7 
15.0 

36, 741 
00, .897 

'Potal, 4 States: 




1923 

3,667 

9.1 

33,370 

1917 

2,397 


26,000 

1924 ^.,.J 

2,922 

16.2 

47,3.36 

1918 

3,313 

15.2 

50,235 

1925 > 

8,362 

1A6 

4A,749 

1919 

3,782 

8.2 

30,990 

South Dakota: 


1920 

4,409 

10.0 

48,200 

1917 

573 

15.6 

8,941 

102l__, 

5,276 

10.1 

53,324 

1918 

686 

19.6 

12,403 

1902,,^ 

.5,792 

15.1 

87,669 

1919 

699 

9.8 

6,848 

mat 

5,095 

lao 

52,834 

*920 

716 

12.4 

8,884 

1924__, 

4,171 

16.2 

67,567 

1921 

961 

11.0 

10,570 

1925* 

4,674 

U.2 

66,593 


Pivision of Crop and Live stock Estimates. 

I Included in spring wheat in Table 4. 


> Preliminary. 


Table 9. — Wheat: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1924 


Year 



Adverse weather conditions 



Plant 

dis- 

eases 

Insect 

pests 


De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

caasos 

To- 

tal 

Defl- 

oient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost, 

froese, 

or 

win- 

ter 

kiU 

HaU 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Other 

cli- 

mat- 

ic 

Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ic 


P.cf. 

P.cl. 

P.ct 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1900.. 

8.5 

3.2 


2.4 

msM 

1.2 



18w9 

1.6 

1.1 

mmm 

Kn 


22.8 

1910.. 

18.0 

.9 

2 

6.6 

.5 

2.6 

.2 

.1 

mml 

.8 

1.9 

.4 

.2 

.5 

33.8 

1911-- 

25.5 

.8 

(*) 

1.5 

.4 

3.8 

.1 

.2 

32.3 

1.9 

1.9 

.2 

.2 

1.3 

37.8 

1912- - 

&1 

1.8 

.3 

9.5 

1..5 

1.8 

.4 

.6 

24.0 

1.8 

2.8 

.3 

.2 

.9 

29. 5 

1913.. 

14.1 

.4 

.2 

1.9 

.7 

1.7 

.3 

.5 

19. H 

.3 

Z2 

.1 

.1 


23.5 

1914.. 

6.7 

1.4 

.1 

1.1 

1.0 

2.7 

.2 

.2 

13.4 

3.0 

2.6 

,1 

.1 

.6 

19.8 

1915- - 

1.3 

7.3 


1.2 

1.6 

.1 

.4 

.1 

■Ha 

2.4 

3.6 

.1 

. 1 

.5 

19.7 

1916.. 

6.0 

3.8 

.6 

5. 1 

1.3 

2.7 

.2 


21.2 

12.6 

AO 

.1 

.1 

.8 

38.7 

1917. . 

19.1 

.4 

.1 

11.8 

1.0 

■irii 

.2 


34.4 

.7 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.3 


1918.. 

14.6 

.3 

.1 

3.8 

1.1 

2.0 

.2 


22.3 

1.5 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

.5 

25.7 

1919-- 

12.3 

6.2 

.4 

1.3 

.8 

2.8 

.3 


24.3 


2.5 

.1 

(0 


37.6 

1920.. 

8.1 

2.3 

.2 

4.2 

KO 

1.6 

.4 


17.7 

9.5 

A4 

.1 

.1 


32.2 

1921.. 

13.3 

2.0 

.2 

3.1 

1.4 

3.6 

.3 


23.9 

5,2 

3.6 

.1 

.1 


33.1 

1922.. 

13.1 

mim 

.4 

2.2 

mXM 

1.4 

.2 

.1 

91.4 

3.4 

8.4 

.1 

.1 


2A7 

1928.. 

&0 

KO 

.5 

4.0 

1.4 

.8 

.2 


19.5 

4.6 

4.6 

.1 

.1 


29.2 

1924.. 

9.4 

2.8 

.2 

3.6 

1.4 

.5 

.2 

.2 

17.8 

1.5 

2.1 

.2 

1 

,1 


21.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


> Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Tabwc 10. — TTtnier whaat: PeroMtage of -acreage abandoned,^ 1909~lBiG 



1 Bad6<l on . 
oember ostimate may 


I. Total for season used in De- 



750 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19B6 



I Wbrncbanseeiii boundary have coonired avorages are eetlmatea (or territory within preaent boondariei. 
I Two-year average. 

* Three-year average. 

* One year only. 
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Table 11. — Wheat: Acreage and yield per ocre in specified cauntriee, average 190&^ 
1913 f annual 1922-1926 — Continued 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 
age 
190&- 
1913 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Aver- 
age 
1909> 
1913 < 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Northern HEiiispnERs— 
Continued 

ASIA 

Cyprus 

1,000 

acrea 

1,000 

acres 

191 

28,207 

•5,822 

1,229 

890 

10 

4 

1,000 

acres 

191 

30,852 

•7,556 

1,196 

873 

8 

1,000 

acres 

190 

31,181 

12,800 

1,150 

884 

1,000 

acres 

Bush. 

Bush. 

13.1 

13.1 
7.8 

23.9 

11. 1 

9 1 

12.0 

Bush. 

13.7 

12.1 

7.9 

22.2 

9.3 

9.5 

Bush. 

Bush. 

In(fia 

Russia (Asiatic) 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa 

29,224 

19,789 

1,179 

574 

15 

<4 

31,773 

•10,528 

1, 156 

12.0 

9.0 

21.3 
12 0 
11. 3 

il.6 

10.5 

22.1 

11.6 

10 6 

2Ad 

Kwantung 



10.0 



Total Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries re- 
porting all years shown: 
Excluding Russia... 
Including Russia 

Southern Hemisphere 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Chile 

Peru 







107,920 

242,129 

187, 713 
209,953 

189,335 

223,369 

... . _. 1 

181,278 

227.292 

184,500 

231,589 





I “ ’ 

16, 051 
« 791 
1,003 
* 192 
<803 
7,603 
241 

16,2.54 

663 

1,473 

278 

(800) 

9,764 

276 

17,177 

1,055 

1,379 

17,792 

850 

1,400 

19,197 

1,047 

1,503 

9.2 
&2 
' 20.0 

12.0 

7.8 

17.6 

10.8 

11.2 

304 

14.4 
12.6 

20.4 

10 7 

11.7 

17.8 

11.2 

Union of South Africa » 

Australia.... 

New Zealand 

Total Southern Hoini- 
sphere countries ex- 
cluding Peru 

779 

9,540 

174 

741 
10, 755 
167 

1, 058 7. 5 

10,000 1 11.9 
158 28.7 

7.7 
13. 1 
24.0 

7.6 
15 3 
32.8 

7.9 

11.0 

26,492 

29,230 

30,104 

31,705 

32,963 


1 1 


1 


Total all countries re- 
porting all years 
shown: 

Excluding Russia... 
Including Russia 





194,412 

268,621 

1 

216,943 
239, 183 

210,439 

253,473 

212,983 

258,997 

217,463 
264, 552 


■ "■ 






Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Official sources and the International Institute of 
Agriculture unless otherwise stated. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year 
in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

• Excluding Turkestan.and Transoausasia. • 

T Excluding native locations. 

Table 12. — Wheat: Monthly marketings by farmers^ as reported by about 3,600 
mills and elevators, United States, 1917-1924 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


Year be^nning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

7.4 

12.4 

10.8 

lao 

13.7 

7,6 

A7 

3.0 

07 

4.1 

01 

2.1 

loao 

1918 

17.6 

19.9 

ESI 

13.8 

07 

7.8 

4.6 

3.1 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 

1.5 

loao 


17.1 

23.2 

lAd 

11.1 

7.6 

5.7 

A2 

3.0 

2.0 

01 

04 

8 2 

loao 

1920 

12.1 

14.3 

15.0 

10 6 

6.0 

6.2 

5.5 

5.3 

4.0 

KSl 

6.4 

O.0 

loao 

1921 

19.1 

10 2 

16.4 

10 6 

6.8 

5.4 

4.4 

4.0 

OO 

8.2 

8.5 

06 

loao 

1922 

14.8 

17.8 

fry] 

12.0 

06 

7.4 

5.5 

5.1 

4.3 

07 

04 

07 

KXXO 



13.4 

17.8 


13.7 

0.5 

6.2 

4.6 

4.8 

08 

2.0 

07 

06 

100.0 

IBSIB 


m 

m 

1A5 

06 

5.6 

5.3 

HI 

la 

L6 

01 

07 

loao 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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TabIiE 13. — Wheat: Production in specified countries f average 1909-1 91S, annucd 

19 ^ 9-1995 

[Thousand bushels— i. o.» 000 omitted] 


Country 


Northern Hemispherk 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

I’nltod States 

Mexico 

Total North America 

EUROPE 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales 

8€X)tland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden - 

Denmark 

Netherlands - 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Vugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia ■: 

Esthonia 

Finland - 

Russia, European 

Total European countries reporting all 
years shown: 

Excluding Russia - 

Includixxg Russia 

NORTH AFRICA 

Moroceo 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 

Total North Africa 

ASIA 

Cyprus 

luma 

Russia f Asiatic) 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa 

Kwantung 

Total Northern Ileinisphero coun- 
tries reporting a)l vears shown: 

Excluding Ru^a 

Including Russia 


Average » 
i908-l»13 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

preliminary 

197.118 

309,786 

474, 199 

262,097 

416,830 

390, 108 

867, 698 

797,381 

862,627 

669,365 


13, 626 

13, 657 

10,3.57 

10, 321 

898,708 

1,281,010 

1, 285, 237 

1, 136, 081 

1, 096, 636 

65,770 

61,312 

.54, 872 

49,760 

60,773 

2,273 

2, 620 

2,320 

1, 829 

1,968 

1,597 

1,417 

1,269 

1,045 


306 

643 

687 

493 

.561 

8,103 

9,518 

11,005 

6,876 

14, 066 

6,322 

9,249 

8,868 

5,864 

8,818 

4,976 

6, IGl 

6, 211 

4,631 

.5, 135 

15,199 

10, 015 

13, 376 

13,004 

14,064 

615 

173 

801 

312 

481 

325,644 

243.316 

276,509 

281, 179 

329,077 

130,446 

125,469 

157, no 

131, 778 

162, 604 

» 11,850 

10,008 

13, 190 

8,630 


184,393 

161,641 

224,836 

170, 144 

240, 849 

3, 314 

2,348 

3, 693 

3,112 

3, .518 

131, 274 

71,926 

106, 448 

80,190 

118,213 

12. 813 

7, 422 

8.889 

8,490 

11,086 

37, 879 

33. 621 

36, 226 

32,238 

36,574 

71. 493 

54, 729 

(17, 706 

51,568 

67,553 

62.024 

41,472 

01,068 

.57. 771 

82,317 

* 16,273 

0,553 

13, 356 

9, W1 

11,441 

37.823 

37, 704 

36,223 

28,817 

49, 645 

* 158,672 

92,007 

102,120 

70, 421 

104,606 

63, 675 

42, 378 

49,735 

32, 498 

57, 871 

3.264 

3,274 

2,965 

3,319 

.5, 291 

1,475 

968 

1,641 

1,682 

2, 168 

364 

761 

7.37 

643 

544 

137 ! 

710 

687 ! 

790 

746 

607,828 

157,009 

266,953 

246, 919 

482, It'A 

« 1,334, 627 

1,032,474 

1,246,4.38 

1, 04.5, 870 

1,380,854 

1, 942, 3.55 

1,189,483 

1, 513, 191 

1,292,298 

1,863, 018 

(17,000) 

12,894 

20,ft50 

28,660 


35,161 i 

22,575 

36, 168 

17,156 

"iB J ' 1 

6,224 

3,674 ’ 

9,921 

5, 181 


33,862 

36,648 j 

40,664^ 

34, 186 


02,047 1 

75,791 

106, 793 

86, 1S3 

107, 950 

2, 216 

2,496 

2,611 

1,851 


361, 841 

366,987 

372, 363 

360, 610 

324, 651 

151, 113 

> 45, 369 

*50,032 

134,808 

178,966 

26,068 

20, 315 

26,578 

2.5, 406 

29, .539 

6,898 

9,922 

^101 

10,289 

10,0.33 

169 

91 

76 



•40 

48 


1 







2,709,109 

2,705,490 

3, 046, 610 

2,661,978 

2,950,463 

3,468,050 

2,697,867 

3, 372, 185 

3. 043, 7a5 

.3, 611,593 


> Where ch^ges in boundaiy have occurred m a result of the world war estimates have been adjusted to 
eoffresp<md with the area within the post-war boundaries. 

< Four-year average. 

•Ooe year only. 

< The estimate for the five-year period 1909-1918 given in this table is somewhat larger than tbe figutes 
obtained by averaging those five years in Table 14. This is because In the detailed table estimates for 
warring countries are for postwar boundaries, whereas in Table 14 they are for prewar territory As a 
result, in excluding Russia, which lost territory in the war, a smaller area is excluded in the deified 
table than in Table 14. 

* Kx< lading Turkestan and Transcansia. 

4 Three-year average. 
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Tablb lZ,—WkscA: Production in specified countries^ msrage 1909-191S, annual 

1929--1925 — Continued 


Average * 
1609-1919 


Southern HsicnraBBi 


Argeutina 

Uruguay 

nhile 

Peru 

Union of South Africa K 

Australia 

New Zealand 


Total Southern Hemlsphore coun- 
tries reporting all periods shown.. 

Total Northern Hemisphere and 
Southern Hemisphere countries 
re^rting all years shown: 
Excluding ilussia 


Excluding ilussia.. 
Including ilussia.. 


Estimated world total: * 
Excluding Russia.... 
* Including Russia 


2,979.086 

8.788,627 


« 8, 006. €00 
8,765,000 


1922 

1923 

1924 p 

195,842 
a 152 
26,937 
2,995 
6,059 
109.455 
a 395 

247,807 
ia344 
2a 090 

.5,9^ 

124,993 

4,175 

1 

191, 188 
9.909 . 
ai865 

a«w 

164,012 

5,471 

345,688 

411,038 

391, 753 

3, 141, 187 
a 343, 555 

^ 

a 456, 548 
3, 783, 233 

3,053,730 

3,435.450 

ai84,000 
3, 38a 000 

3. 510. 000 

3.837.000 

3.099.000 

3. 481. 000 


8,815,166 
3. 976, 296 


Division of Statistical and Hiatorioal Beeeareh. OfBoial sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture exceiit as otherwise stated. Production as reported is for the calendar year in the Northern Hemi- 


* Four-year average. 

* One year only. 

* See D. 752 footnote 

f Excluding native locattona, which produced 869,000 bushes in 1918 and 290.000 bushels in 1921. 

I Excludes a (ew minor producing countries whiob do not enter into world trade or for which no esti- 
mates are available. 

Table 14.— TF/iea/: World productiony 1909-1996 
[Thousand busheb— i. e., 600 omittedl 



1009 2, 256, 208 2, 804, 000 1, 240, 000| 846. 166 360^174 19a 378 285, 197 181, 010 9a 414i 16a 744 

1910 2.132,508 2.762,000 1,201,000 83aa42 252,963 153,403 350,647 145,081 05, 112| 1.32,049 

19H 2l 27a 530 3,02^ 000 1,347,000 563,485 32a839 375,629 16a 190 71,636 230924 

1912 2,368,759 3,077,000 1,284,000 801,497 334,833 16a 720 STaSlsI 187, 39l' 91,981 224,150 

1913 2,378,490 aOSaOOO 1,301,0001,027,662 319,870 214,772 36a 219 104,7231103,844 231,717 

1914 2,80a555 8,8ia000 1, 072, 000 • 827, 756 282,689 160.582 312,368 lOa 166 24,892' 161,286 

[915 2,629.182 8,477,000 1, 12a 000 » 82a 784 222,776 17a .541 37a 092 169,019 179, 066, 39a 543 

1916 2.682,136 2,718,00S 1,049,000 204,908 17a 580 32a 045 84.121' 152,420l 262,781 

1917 2. 622, .502 2,5^ 000 74a 000 134,575 139,999 382,144 234,818 114,734 23a 743 

1918,* a&7a 983 a 860, 000 909,000 * 22a 688 18a 37a 421 18a 182 7a 638 189,075 

1919 - 2,838,391 2,797,000 899,000 <187,091 lOa 769 28a 261 2ia954 45,97.5 19a 260 

1920 “ ... 2,281.092 2,922,000 949, 000 < 267, 141 < 23a 929 141,337 377,888 ISa 133 Ha 874 26a 189 

1921. .. a 349,616 a 13a 000 1. 2ia 600 < 171,384 < 32a 467 <194,071 26a 357 191,012 129,080 SOaSSB 

1922 2,310,268 3,18^000 1,044,000 < 202, 368 < 24a 316 <101,641 36ae87 l9aW2 109,4.55 399,786 

imi: a479;i46 a5W;000 1,261.000 <33a 685 <275,669 <224.836 37a 363 247,807 124,993 474,199 

2.88a 864 a 099,000 l.OSaOOO <381.727 < 281,179 < 17a 144 3«a640 191,138 164,^ 262,097 

1925'C-..., a852,180 a34Q;000 lIsSLOOG <661,130 <329,077 «24aS49 324,651 2ia765 107.n00| 4ia850 

Division of Statistical and H istorioal Research . For each year is shown the produ^lon dwlng the calen 
dnr year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest In the Southern Hemisphere, 

J Preliminary. * . . ^ . 

> Includes all Russian territory reporting tor years named. 

< ProducUon^withln postwar boundaries, and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 
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Tablb 15. — Wheat: Supply and distribution and per capita disappearance in the 

United States 

[Thousand busheia—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 


Item 

Average, 

1809-1008 

Average. 

lOOO-lMa 

Average, 

1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1026 

Supply: 

Storks on farms July 1 

Stocks in country mills 
and elevators, July 1 

46,423 

28,872 

32,631 

56,707 

32,359 

35,894 

30,080 

20,348 

27,000 

20,000 

26,097 

27,167 

28,756 

37, 117 

30,626 

25,287 

Commercial visible (Brad- 


29,403 

38,507 

31,803 

street’s). July 1 

Stocks of flour (in terms of 

31,817 

24,168 

10,290 

0,066 

20,342 




9,207 

8,168 

wheat), July 1 

7,114 

8,024 

8,240 

6,651 

7,461 

10,048 

Now crop 

677,927 

090,108 

844,605 

814,905 

867, 598 

797,381 

862, 627 

660,865 

Imports (Qour included). 


28, 045 

6, 199 


July 1 to June 30 

746 

1,808 

19, 746 

17, 252 

19,945 



Total supply 

791,027 

781,980 

951, 509 

932,648 

976, 461 

937,888 

984,236 


Distribution: 

Exports (flour included). 







258,023 


July l-June 30 

152,623 

397 

104, 967 
195 

255,011 

561 

279, 407 
383 

221,023 

156, 430 


Reex^rts, July l-Jone 30 

208 

88 

92 


Shipments (flour included) 
to Alaska, Hawaii, 









Porto Rico 

Estimated seed require- 

1,722 

2,445 

2,476 

2,576 

2,787 

2,851 

2,662 


ments 

Carry over on June 30— 

70, 444 

72,326 

88,312 

96,249 

91,413 

79,378 

87,627 


On farms 

In country mills and 

40,654 

32,485 

36,127 

32, 359 

35,804 

30,980 

20,348 


elevators * 

Commercial visible (Brad- 

25,400 

31,600 j 

26,440 

28,756 

37,117 

36,626 

25, 287 


street’s) . 

28,668 

6,986 

2.5,326 

18,265 

7,938 

20,342 
7, 461 

29,403 

10,048 

38,597 

31,803 


Flour (in terras of whe<U)>. 

8,628 

9,207 

8, 168 



Total distribution 

326,894 

277, 972 

435, 130 

487, 533 

428,703 

354, 157 

443, 010 

. - .. 

Disajopoarance for food, feed. 









and loss ... 

464, 133 

504,008 
94, 378 

516,370 

465,115 

547, 668 

583,731 1 

541,226 


Population, Jan. 1 

82,614 

102,880 

108,541 

109,956 

111,371 

112,786 


Per capita disappearance, food. 


feed, and loss, bushels 

5,6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.3 

5.0 

5.2 ' 

^ 4.8 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


* Compiled from Chi< 
are stocks in second han< 


:o Daily Trade Bulletin. Stocks in country mills and elevators, from 1899-1918, 
less visible supply on July 1, as given by Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 


Table 16. — Wheat: Farm stocksy supplies, and shipments, United States, 1909-1925 


Crop 

Quan- 

Weight 

Qual- 

tity 

bushel • 

Ity« 

1,000 


Per 

bushels 

Pounds 

cent 

700 , 434 

57.9 

oa4 

635, 121 

58.5 

93.1 

621, 338 

67.8 

88.3 

730, 267 

58.3 

90.0 

763,380 

58.7 

03.2 

891, 017 

58.0 

89.7 

1, 025, 801 

57.9 

88.4 

036, 318 

67.1 

87.0 

636,655 

68.5 

02.4 

921,438 

58.8 

93.1 

967, 070 

66.3 

82.1 

833,027 

87. i 

88.9 

814,905 

67,0 

86.8 

867,508 

67.7 

87.6 

797,304 

67.4 

87.5 

862,627 

68.9 

93.1 

669,365 

58.3 

80.0 


Year begin- 
ning July 1 


1909.. 
1910. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 


1024... 
1925 •. 


Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
July I » 


1,000 

htUhels 


10,672 

87,804 
27,167 
28»756 
87, 117 
36,626 
25,287 


Old 

stocks on 
farms 
July 1* 


1,000 
bushels 
14, 17L 
86,725 

34.071 
23,876 
35, 515 
32,236 

28.072 
74,731 
15,611 

8, 063 
19,261 

40,546 

56,707 

32,360 

85,894 

30,981 

29,348 


Total 

supplies 

(except 

visible) 


1,000 
bushels 
714, 605 
671,846 
655, 409 
754, 143 
798, 896 
923,253 
1,054,773 
711, 049 
652,266 
920,501 
1,006,012 

919,877 

898,779 

028,713 

870,405 

980,234 

724,000 


Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing* 


1,000 
bushels 
163,371 
162; 706 

122.041 
156,471 
151, 705 

152.003 

244,448 
100,650 
107, 745 
128, 703 

169.004 

217,037 

134,253 

156,067 

137.721 

112.042 
09,270 


Stocks in 
niillsimdl 
elevators | 
Mar. 1 , 


follow- 

ing! 

1,000 

bushels 


96,597 
95,710 
118,400 
93, 627 
85,955 

155,027 
89, 173 
66,138 
107,037 
123,233 

87, m 
75.071 
102,908 
98,284 
67,622 
75.429 


■ - - » I i 

Dlvlsioxi of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Prior to 1918 stocks in mills and elevators not included 

/tn tMUPMintoffA nf Aron M MtlniAtAd hv fth/mt a.SOO mill « 


out of 
county 
where 
grown* 

1,000 
bushels 
428,262 
352,906 
348,730 
440,881 
411,738 
541. 196 

633,380 

361,088 

325,500 

541,666 

501,552 

401,035 

502,470 

584.069 

505,785 

620,488 

450,897 


iBased 

*Based 


on pereentage of crop as estimated by about 3,500 mill and elevator operaton# 
'OBBvu on percentage of crop on farms as estimated by crop reporters. * ^ 

•Based on estimates of crop reporters on Nov. 1. 

^Percentage of **a high medium grade’’ m estimated by crop reporters at time of harvest. 
s gMg d on pereentage shipped out as estimated by crop reporters. 
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Tablb 17 . — Whe€U: Receipts and shipments^ 11 primary markets^ 1909-1926 
[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 
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Tablb 17. — Wheat: Receipts and shipmmisy 11 primary markets^ 1909-19£5~~^ 

Continued 

[Thousands of bushals^i. e., 000 omittod] 


Year beginning j 
July 1 

1 Detroit 

Kansas City 

Peoria 

Onmha 

lDdlanai>oUs 

Total 

Re- 

ceipts 

1 Ship- 
ments 

Re- 

oeipts 

Ship- i 
monts 

Re- 

ouipts 

Ship- 

ments 

Re- 

ceipts 

Ship- 

ments 

Re- 

ceipts 

Ship- 

ments 

Re- 

ceipts 

Ship- 

ments 

1909 

1,821 

! 167 

34,092 

22,057 

1 

1,304 

1,002 




W 1 

247,251 

138,491 

1910 

3^003 

, 106 

40,637 

26,709 

1. 238 

1.074 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

224,878 

120,878 

1911 

2,801 

401 

23,627 

18, 970 

1, 5181 

1, 106 

11,030 

9,690 

176 

173 

233,025 

157,504 

1012 

on 

' 715 

48,374 

83,415 

1,951 

1,616 

20,193 

13,138 

1,560 

462380,777 

236,201 

1913 

1,442 

842 

32,152 

23,730 

1,629| 

1,424 

1 16,463 

11,058 

1,898 

ai2| 

31^354 

200,852 

Average 1909- 

1 

i 





1 






1913 

1 1»821 

. «« 

35,756 

24,576 

1,525 

l,244i 15,892| 

11,594 

1,2U 

482;279, 257 

,172,685 

1914 

"^763 

' 2,012 

■n, 745 

! #5^680 

3,786 

"~3,527, 17,767i 

11,639 

3,028 

916^438,616 

3li324 

1916 

. 2,809 

1,580 

70,442 51,632; 

i503 

6,336 

25,613 

16, 215 

4,851 

1,967,512,441 

315,855 

1916 

2,"« 

1,082 

1 68,720 

i 62,878 

2,870 

2,468 

31, 194 

29,221 

2,890 

929 373, 123 

264, 167 

1917 

1 1.597 

260 

1 22.226 

8,265 

2,195 

1,422 

8,565 

6,096 

2,900 

1, 192!i84,«83 

74,0)0 

1918 

1 1,608 

306 

511061 35.696 

3,105 

3,371 

19,730 

15,115 

6,477 

2,0801410,051 

288,340 

1919 

! 1,688 

289 

92,215 

' A5. 673 

3,063 

4,285 

26,585 

21, 992 

7,471 

1,340'4(»,843 

230,841 

1920 

1,656 

149 

87, 148 

64,637 

2,199 

2,011 

28,192 

24,372 

i461 

468373,765 

248.944 

Average 1914- 













1920 

3.121 

811 

67,515 

49.203 

2^232 

3,2031 

22,521 

17,807 

4,600 

1,369 385, 102j 

247,783 

1921 

’ 1,578 

1 ^ 

90^574 

"Si 085 

2.564 

i 1,709 

25,310 

25,5^ 

™ i056 

^ ^385,637 

27A860 

1922 

1,797 

80 

n,684 

52,464 

A355 

1 4,070 

25,356 

19,506 

6,18S 

909,420, 166 

267, 145 

1923 

1,884; 

120 

6Q. 516 

33,053 

2,221 

1,678 

17,896 

13,441 

6,081 

1,450^33, 388 

199,197 

1934 

1,915' 

' 304 

89,444 

64,590 

2,095 

1,699 

29,120 

26,529 

4,336 

811 

478. 5561 

371,514 

1934 













July 

43 


19,732 

4,860 

100 

73 

2,032 

874 

404 

11 

38,126 

16,537 

August 

203 

6 

23,698 

12,677 

670 

827 

8;641 

6,485 

1,354 

79 

86,012 

49,820 

Beptember 

490 

102 

11,687 

10,637 

324 

338 

4,383 

4,284 

444 

U5 

79,748 

56,543 

October 

Vi 

6 

10,077 

7,714 

314 

174 

5, 1831 

4,795 

335 

67 

83,000 

68,831 

November 

184 

4 

5,145 

4,938 

135 

106 

1,994 

2,026 

303 

10 

56,962 

48,813 

December 

209 

4 

3,348 

5,021 

68 

49 

1, 158 

1,652 

195 

136 

32,005 

29,497 

1925 











i 


January - 

130 


2,972 

4,405 

242 

94 

1,689 

1,886 

417 

103 

21,975 

18, 118 

Yebruory 

175 

U6 

2,6871 

S:5Q0 

53 

97 

1,305 

l,6n 

326 

111 

17 /scisl 

15,130 

M*ardi 

79 

23 

2.375 

4,383 

48 

33 


1. 631 

143 

28 

16, 100 

17,728 

April 

38 

18 

874 

2,486 

41 

20 

372 

418 

104 

53 

9,63ll 

13,965 

May 

86 

13 

2,326 

2,095 

115 

63 

920 

874 

186 

7 

17,238 

20,607 

June 

46 

15 

3,963 

1,879 

85 

135 

599 

427 

135 

1 

10,780 

15,805 

July i 

97 


10,624 

4,513 

191 

138 

2,462 

901 

1, 199 

36 

38, 971 

20,634 

August 

144 


A 576 

3,8111 

250 

216 

2,996 

2,160 

955 


40,424 

25,783 

September 

106 


4,550 

2,511 

273 

266 

1,688 

1,770 

389 

26 

56,846 

27. 184 

Octoljer 

74 


3,409 

2,115 

193 

188 

1,324 

1, 159 

300 

38 

33)037 

24,409 

November 

140 

38 

4,307 

1,3461 

200 

174 

1,010 

450 

377 

1141 

33,023 

22,822 

December 

94 

•31 

5,324 

1.9161 

1 

97 

99 

] 

1,388 

845 

A1 

167 

32,470 

20,012 


Division of Statistical and lUstorical Itesearch. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
the Annual Reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

1 No report 
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Table 18 . 


.—Wheat; Eetimated ewrplits, and defieieney, by Slates, 



Geographic division and 
State 


New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantiks: 

New Yoek.. 

New Jereey.-- 
PennayWanl^ 

B. North Central: 

Ohio-.. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 
W. North Central: 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri. 

North Dakota 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas — 

South Atlantic 
Delaware. 

Maryland -- , 

District of Colninbla 

Virginia....... 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

Soutli Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida , 

E. South Central: 

Kontuvky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama.. 

Misstesippl 
W. South Central: 
Arkansas. 

I^imiana 
Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Mountain: 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 
Colorudo- 
New Mexico. 

Arirona. 

Otah- 
Nevada. 

Pacint: 

Washington 
Oregon — 

California. 

United States 


J-G.Qll 


Division ot „Moined by » survey in 1«U by the Bureeu ol Crop 
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Tablb 19 . — Wheat: Visible supply in the United States, 1909-19fS5 

CHICAQO BOARD OF TRADE > 

[Thousand bushels— i. e.) 000 omitted] 


Year begin- 
ning July 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 


June 


9, 756 
12,034 
23,863 
23,350 
30, 163 

7,609 

12,375 

41,316 

18,841 

37,677 

9,166 

26,457 

48,057 

19,586 

44,530 

19,442 

34,969 

52,709 

31,658 

52,061 

27,001 
40,120 
65,199 
41,712 
5.\ 105 

31,086 

42,089 

69,948 

55,400 

58.868 

*27,738 
44, 282 
70,489 
05, 342 
63, 743 

26,463 
43,251 
60,425 
64, 913 
60,806 

25,515 

39,868 

57,080 

63,786 

57,021 

20,013 
34, 152 
51,042 
58,996 
51,862 

26,228 
27,605 
41,722 
47, 157 
43, 378 

18,647 

26,838 

30,847 

37,940 

29.775 

10,833 

23,564 29,559' 38,168 

45,827 

51,658 

54,319 

51,172 

48,654 

45,013 

37,218 

28,809 

13,248 
7,948 
42,628 
14,200 
785 
8,681 
19, 790 

in 

1 

1 

1 

1 

49,686 
63, 563 
44,016 
9,730 
118,219 
50,875 
28, 150 

39,323 
57,387 
30,317 
5, 381 
92,546 
44,787 
18,463 

m 

i 

10,063 

44,463 

28,896 
1,146 
23,702 
37, 101 
8,334 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

10^1^ 

15,3281 

19,797 32,204' 47,9451 59,804 

65, 767 

65,254 

59,498 

52, 164 

42,458 

29,855 

23, 246 

1 

I iiUll 

1 

1:7763 

33,428 

71,808 

100,363 

44,780 

■ 

42,280 
46, 776 
67,162 
77, 510 

40,055 
47,607 
64,072 
70, 677 

35, 897 
45, 785 

1 59,549 
57,434 

31,281 

44,521 

51,461 

45,681 

26,341 
32, 981 
43,111 
34,968 

bmmhhmi 








BRADSTREET’8 > 


1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

12,771 

16,396 

'20,639 

27,615 

34,420 

12,611 
17, 053 
46,389 
23, 595 
43, 108 

15,514 
38, 352 
54,581 
26, 862 
51,980 


37,820 

53,420 

73,792 

52,494 

66,663 

1 

37,040 
50,369 
81, 501 
77,471 
74, 854 

30,638 
56,357 
70,748 
76, 131 
71,204 

34,461 
50^566 
66,982 
73,895 
66, 191 

1 

1 

H 

24,705 
32,769 
35,004 
43, 697 
33,662 

Av. 1909-1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

24,168 

28,569 

37,458 

48,202 

56,838 

63,908 

66,229 

62,228 

58,419 

53,802 

43,857 

34, 183 

17,136 

10,734 

50,515 

19,901 

2,465 

10,873 

23,404 

36,456 
0,361 
49, 591 
11,692 
20,462 
25,968 
20,226 

39,964 
12,679 
65,754 
10,315 
54, 236 
65,479 
24,195 

61,784 
22,498 
70,420 
13,072 
08,155 
05,550 
32, 169 

76,262 
33,338 
75,455 
22,855 
131, 852 
107,783 

1 41,596 

1 

85^ 967 
80, 150 
73,584 
26,476 
129,627 
85,117 
47, 797 

81,776 
77,834 
50, 477 
20,436 
140,607 
68,404 
38,476 

58,923 
73,748 
54, 160 
15, 484 
127,207! 
58,632! 
31,045 

46,287 
66,691 
48, 525 
10,180 
100,505 
51,000 
22,229 

31,407 
57,658 
32, 831 
6,666 
55, 247 
47,756 
17,584 

22,871 

52,512 

34,876 

4,379 

27,626 

41,233 

10,598 

Av. 1914-1920-1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19.290 

24,822 

38,946 

56,2351 60,877 

76,2.50 

75,530 

69,586 

60,014 

40,475 

35,501 

27,728 


1 



1 

1 

56,776 

43,856 

84,030 

99,121 

48,802 

53,823 

75,111 

84,476 

46,714 
54,562 
72,914 
76, 437 

42,287 

51.862 

66,739 

62,766 

36,644 
40. 521 
50,383 

1 49, 529 



n 


HH 

■Hi 

HHH 

HMI 

HHi 

HUM 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Compiled from the annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade to December, 1022. January, 1923, to 
date from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of the month. 

The Chicago Board of Trade ** visible'' includes grain stored cast of the Rockies only. It covers 23 
interior and seaboard points of large accumulation and grain in transit by canals and lakes. 

s From the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

* Compiled from Bradstreet's. Includes grain stored at approiimately fifty Interior and seaboard points 
of accumulation and grain in transit by canals aJd lakes; also Pacific coast stocks at Portland, Tacoma, 
and Seattle. Reported on the Saturday nearest t§e first of the month. 
















Table 20 . — Wheat: Claseificaiion of cars graded by licensed inspectors, all inspection points 
Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade, by cars, annual inspections 1917-1024 
Receipts | Shipments 


Statistica of 


59 



Grain Division. 
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Tabi«b 21 . — Dockoiffe (assessed on whecU at Minnesota markets, 1909^1924 


Year be- 
giiming 
Sept. 1 

Number 
of cars on 
which 
dockage 
is as> 
sessed 

Amount of 
wheat in 
cars > 

Amount* 
of dockage 
assessed ( 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
dock- 
age as- 
sessed 

Year be- 
gmnmg 
Sept 1 

Number 
of cars on 
which 
dockage 
is as- 
sessed 

Amount -Of 
wheat In 
oars ‘ 

Amount 
ofdodcage 
assessed > 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
dock- 
age as- 
sessed 


Cor# 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per et. 


Cars 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per ct. 

1909 

lAaeoo 


fi, 364. 887. 8 

2.7 

1917 

88,830 

115,479,000 

4,041,765.0 

3.6 

1910 




1.9 

1918 

157, 452 

204, 687,600 

4,776,044.0 

2.3 

19U 

103.399 

134. 418. 70() 

4. 054, 964. 1 

3.0 

1919 

85, 657 

111,354, 100 

6, 010, 934. 6 

4 5 

1912 




2.7 

1920 

127,976 

166, 368, 800 

7,486,696.0 

4.5 

1913 

137,483 

178, 727. 900 

6,563,366.3 

3.7 

1931.... 

107, 462 

139,687,600 

6, 343. 060. 7 

.3.8 

1911 

126; 897 


.5.911,286.2 

S 6 

1922 

138,668 

180, 268, 400 

7.689, 209.6 

4.2 

1915 

219. 165 



3.8 

1923... 

97, 469 

133,801,162 

7,091,462.0 

5.3 

191G 


123, 424, 600 

6,986.093 1 

4.8 

1924.... 

161,428 

219, 377. 934 

7, 311.867.0 

as 


Dirlsieo of Statistical and Historical Retearoh. Compiled from Minnesota State Qrain Inspecftloo 
Department data. 

t Based on 1,300 bushels to the car, from 1909-1922; on number of oars and total wheat, 1923-24. 

(Based on 60 pound** to bushel. 

Table 22. — Wheat, and wheat induding flour: Domestic, exports from the United 
States by months, 1910-191^6 

[Thotasand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 

WHEAT 
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Tabu) 2d.— -Wheat, floor not indvded: Imports into the United States from Canada, 

191/,~19Se^ 

[Thousand bushels—i. e., 000 omittedj 


Yo \r ended June 30 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 1 June 

Total 

1914 

4 

(>) 

(*) 

231 

104 

127 

885 

176 

235 

13 

73 ! 43 

1,890 

1915 


69 

7 

3 

102 

5 


47 

35 

13 

19| 21 

270 

1916 

60 

441 

348 

1,755 

796 

470 

386 

218 

194 

258 

504 243 

5.67J 

1917 

128 

394 

94.3 

1,507 

2,606 

838 

805 

1,337 

2L093I 3,125 

5,459 3,57123,709 

1918 

1,954 

1,398 

840 

1,712 

5,674 

3,782 

7,339 

27 

218 

71 

058 761 24,684 

1019 

[ 508* 

24 

27 

55 

176 

168 

30 

42 

44 

281 

1,474. 1,893 

4.731 

1920 

' 118 

28 

143 

664 

404 

309 

753 

634 

526 

50 

410 124 ; 3,963 

1921... 

1 36! 

170 

1,842 

0,800 

1 9,522 

11,185 

i5(H 

4,403 

2,671 

4,664 

1,902 89 50,688 

1922 


230 

81 

878' 

' 1,184 

2,052 

8^120 

190 

2,673 

483 

1,231 1,61014,463 

1923 

' 8.07b 

1, 152 

782 

2,566j 

3,176 

2,616 

252 

211 

345 

2,812 

94b 122^18.050 

1924. 

1 1,836 

'596 

1,234 

2,832 

.5,264 

3,050 

2,955 

2,413 

2,574 

2,^ 

1. 364 949 I 27 , 276 

1925 

l,240j 

46 

309 

420 

3481 

702 

331 

1,627 

61 

374 

712 9hI 6. 168 

1926 

1 722' 

690 

1,371 

3,049 

^892 

2,065 

1 


1 

1 '“' “ 


1 



DWfiiion of Statistical and Hlstoricsl Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Cmn- 
merceof the United States, July, 1914-Doceniber, 1025. 

1 Includes all imports, free, dutiable, or in bond. 

• I^ss than 500 bushels. 


Tablb 24. — Wheat: Imports from Canada; for consumption, duty paid; for milU 
ing in bond and export; and imports on which drawback has been allowed, June 
1, 1921, to December 31, 1925, 


Year 

General im^ 
porta from 
Canada 

Imports for 
consumption 
(duty paid) 

Imports on Imports for 
which draw> ' miUmg 10 
back ^ as { bond and 
allowed ^ export 

1921-22 

Juna-Septoniber 

Octobei -December 

Jaiiuarv-March _ . . 

BusheU 
« 1, 123,947 
4,115,128 
5,992,151 
3,323,971 

Bushels 
676,585 
2, 897, 579 ' 
2,206,737 
2,671,677 

Bu^els j 
} 4,638 ' 

Bushels 

2, 190, 180 
, 2,323,332 

1 1, 059, 325 

April-/ijne __ 

1 

Total 

t ' 

14,655, 197 

8.455,578 

1 4,638 , 6,172,837 

1922-23 

Juiy-September 

5,003,783 

8,322,154 

806,785 

3,879,745 

2, 513, 575 
3, 165, 026 1 
1,045,155 
684,394 


2, 444, 891 

October December.. _ 


i 3,998,838 

1,501,964 
1,335,044 

Jauunrv-March 


April- June 


Total 


18,012,467 

7,408,160 


9, 280, 787 

1923-24 

July-Seplember 

October-Decomber 

Jannarv~March ............. 


3,666,420 
11. 146, 796 
7,042,481 
4, 521, 077 

1,052,563 
5,945,148 
4, 884, 672 
1,798,661 

3,201 

9,594 

2,711,185 
4, 44 a 299 
3,058.703 
3,694,550 

Aprll-*^une ... ............................ 

a320 

Total - 

27,276,774 

13,680,934 ] 

18,115 

13,904,737 

1924-26 

Jnly-September 

October-Deoem ber 

Jupuary" March 

1, 505» 364 
1, 469,979 
1,919,128 
1, 184, 553 

42,856 

168,396 

34,432 

21,768 

34, 613 
933 

1,67a 182 
1, 156, 384 
1, 501,977 
1, 585, 572 

April-J uuo ....... 

12,906 

Total-- 

6, 169. 024 

27a 452 

48,452 

5,814,115 

1925-26 

July-September 

October- December 

Total (6 months) * 

2,791,922 
8,142, 100 

41,662 

1,205,061 

S 

2, 75 a 269 
a 801, 721 

10, 934, 028 

1, 246, 723 

(») 

9,551,980 


Division of Statistical and nistorioal Research. Compiled from official records of the Bureau of 
Foreign und Domestic Commerce* 


1 Included in imixirts for o^S^ption. 

* Four months; emergency tarlJl act became ofleotive May 28, IML 
8 None roporled for this period. 

< Preliminary, 
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Tablb 26. — Wheat, including flour: Exports from the United States, by customs 

district groups, 192S-1925 


Year ended June 30 


Customs district groups 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Wheat, including flour 

1923 

1924 

1925 



1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Canadian border and Lake 

ports 1 

Atlantic coast * 

Gulf coast • 

Mexican border * 

Pacific ooast * 

Total exports 

1,000 

bushels 

32,371 

53,790 

48,239 

726 

19,825 

1,000 
bushels 
17,964 
12,987 
13,508 
1,587 
32, 747 

1,000 

bushels 

65,766 

53,004 

69,200 

143 

1 17,377 

1,000 

barrels 

44 

6,807 

3,478 

92 

4,372 

1,000 

barrels 

83 

6,228 

3,948 

198 

6,796 

1,000 

barrels 

43 

6,591 

4,835 

62 

2.365 

1,000 
bushels 
32,571 
84,827 
63,887 
1, 140 
39,498 

1,000 
bushels 
18,338 
41,011 
31,274 
2,481 
63, 326 

1,000 

bushels 

55,960 

82,665 

90,957 

423 

28,019 

154,951 

78,793 

195,490 

14,883 

17,253 

13,896 

221,923 1 

156,430 

258,024 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official records of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1923-1926. 

1 Includes Montana and Idaho, Dakota, Duluth and Superior, Wisconsin, Michigan, Chicago, Ver- 
mont, St. Lawrence, Buffalo, Ohio, Minnesota. 

* Includes Maine and New Hammhire, New York, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Porto Rico, (.Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts. 

* Includes Florida, Mobile, New Orleans, Sabine, Galveston. 

* Includes Arisona, San Antonio, El Paso. 

* Includes San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and Hawaii. 


Table 26. — Wheat: Production, and inspection for export, by classes, United States, 
July, 1921, to December, 1926 

[Thousand bushels~i. e., 000 omitted] 


Class! 

Year beginning July 1 

July-December, 

1925 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion ! 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion * 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion ! 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion * 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Esti- 
mated 
pro- 
duc- 
tion * 

Inspec- 
tions of 
United 
States 
wheat 
for 

export 

Hard Red Spring... 
Durum 

131,075 

56,971 

290,053 

237,393 

99,413 

20,145 

8,697 

78,477 

18,998 

758 

18,963 

42^894 

71,086 

19,389 

169, 615 
90,819 
279,957 
247,882 
79,325 

■ 

126,876 

55,256 

241,851 

271,631 

101,767 

1,022 
4,908 
19, 640 
9,810 
18,653 
5,435 

1 

E 


2,761 

1,977 

6,364 

1,283 

7,624 

3,231 

Hard Red Winter... 
Soft Red Winter — 
White * 

Mixed * 

T'5rpe sample * 






Flour as wheat 



66,972 

22^813 


*‘77,’ 637 
19,325 

*--- 

62,533 

47,552 


24,047 

12; 091 

Otto wheat < 






Total 

814,906 

279,407 

867,698 

221,923 

797,381 

156,430 

862,627 

250,023| 669,365 

59,878 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research for estimated production by classes; Grain Division for 
inspections of United States wheat for export. 


> The spring and winter wheats listed do not inciade the spring and winter in the white wheats Pro- 
duction estimates are based on the estimate of percentage dassifleation by States as reported for 1920 and 
1923 to the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; the percentages for 1921 and 192^ere interpolated 
from the 1920 and 1923 percentages. The estimated production for 1926 Is based on 1923 percentasM and 
is subject to revision. 

* White wheat in the Pacific Northwest region consists of both spring and winter wheat: no attempt 
has been made to classify this wheat as other than white wheat, part of which is sprtag andpart winter 

♦ Prior t 

of ** Portland ( 
lb# Padfle ooast 1 

6 Xsports of wheat otto t^ reported as Federal inspected.'* 
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Table 27. — Wheats including flour: International trade, average 1910-1914, annual 

1923-1925 

[Thousand bushel&-*i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

British India.. 

Bulgaria' 

Canada 

ChUe 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Russia 

Spain 

United States. 
Y ugoblavia 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 


Austrbi 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Ceylon 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Rsthonia 

Finland 

France 

French Indo-China 

Oermany 

Greece 

Irish Free State 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal ' 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria and Lebanon 

Tunis 

Union of South Africa.. 
United Kingdom 


Average 

1010-1014 


Imports 


' m 

*3 
* 7 

332 


447 

* 170 
‘ 7, 214 

' 106 

• 556 
6,009 
1,808 


' 11,402 
72, 877 
' 20, 405 


4,248 


‘ 7, 155 
'8,244 


Total 42 countries. 


M,912 

44,081 


01,851 
* 7,035 


56,431 
' 4, 116 


i 80,702 
« 163 
' 3,674 


2,630 
' 7,080 
* 16, 037 


' 1,746 
*6,274 
210, 474 


688,008 


Exports 


' 5,936 
85,220 
* 49, 732 
50,821 
11,182 
94,286 
*2,593 
' 49, 116 
' 54,630 
>164,862 
71 

104, 967 


'871 

21,965 


1923 


Imports 


‘4,£ 


17 

586 

C) 

381 
676 
1224 
0 0 


51 

10,945 


Exports 


987 
145,428 
49,625 
24, 148 
4,280 
274,886 
608 
<4,021 
' 1,503 


13,063 
41, 267 
21,979 


' 597 
'59 


1,230 


23,300 

*2 


3,637 

'28 


' 58,435 
*918 


219 
*23 
' 14 


'060 
*253 
4, 403, 


790,420 


5,773 
12, 100 
6,304 
7,326 


4,563 
44, 133 
'0 703 
42,676 
18, 479 


112,003 
< 15, 316 
» 1, 107 
25,935 

(b 

6,619 

'2,472 


8,009 

16,553 


' 1,980 
5,644 
200,290 


651,024 


191 
221,023 
' 080 


' 150 

1 , m 


‘ 1,097 
321 
20 


2,770 


623 
' 5 


1,776 
» 620 
' 13 
3,365 
714 
»9 
1 36 


701 

1 


' 1,263 
11 
6,465 


752,223 


1924 


1925 preliminary 


Imports Exports 


> 1,588 


2 

< 717 
18 
430 
»31 
' 4 


V) 

28,045 


17,544 
43, 176 
11,554 
10 u 753 
6. 108 
19, 487 
0,526 
7,825 
10 880 
4,881 
54,213 
*951 
29, 751 
18, 733 


77, 552 
‘28,706 
' 1, 777 
30,762 
1, 459 
6,507 
'2,556 


12,214 
16,233 
'» 401 
'495 
6,882 
224,136 


665,807 


Imports Exports 


10,365 * 2,4.58 1,802 

170,009 1 127,029 

83,384 123,580 

* 18,924 1 * 49 « 45, 209 

2, 442 » 1, 309 * 293 

343,781 1 651 194,849 

'0 4, 500 1 - *8,581 

< 15,404 1 ' 643 <15,064 

' 8,820 *"4,295 

" 23, 192 1 " 328 

277 I (' < 310 

156, 430 6, 199 258, 023 

' 5,770 <9,571 


3,412 


16,474 
45, 135 I 


5,701 


< ‘» 701 


j: 


464 

220 

171 


2,797 


161 
' 2 


7,680 
' 3 28 
» 6 
3,385 
2 

1 15 
» 14 


23,902 
7,265 
9, 476 
* 8:<0 
4,212 
38,233 

< 1,089 
76, 2<3 

♦ 21. 746 
19, 101 
102. 126 
< 15, 471 

< 1,963 
30,623 

3,029 
5,489 
l'» 11, 548 


309 


(J) 


'3,262 
I# 2 
13, 741 


879,368 


834 

796 


(T») 

2,803 

”5,’^ 


5,867 
'» 1,562 
'» 18 
4,507 
2 

" 15 

II 22 


11,461 ' 
14,365 ! 
'0 1,738 
1*942 I 
6,773 


107 


O 


u 94 
»» 16 


234, 512 '• 18, 443 


715, 856 • 835, 216 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

' Year ended July 31 as compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Wheat only. 

> Average of calendar years, 1000-1913. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Twdve months’ sea-trade, nine months’ land-trade. 

* Sea-trade only. 

* Less than 500 bushels. 

* Eight months. 

* Nine months. 

'* Eleven months. International Institute of Agriculture. 

" Ten months’ wneat, seven months’ flour. 

'* Commercial source. 

'* Ten months ended May 31, International Institute of Agriculture. 

14 Six months. 

'* Wheat flour only. 

Ten months. 


01044’— 26 4© 
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Tablb 2S. — Wheat: Estimated yrice per bushel^ received by prodtieersy United States, 

1909-1925 


Year bcRiniiing 

July 

Aug. 

3ept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Weight- 

July 

15 

16 

15 


15 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

od av. 


Cis. 

CtS. 

Ct». 

CtS, 

CtS. 

Cis. 

CtS. 

CtS. 

CtS. 

CtS. 

CtS. 

CtS. 

CtS. 

1909- - 

114.0 

101.2 

94.0 

97.2 

09.2 

101.0 

104.2 

105.0 

104.8 

102.2 

98.8 

90.4 

100.7 

1910 

97. 1 

97.4 

94.8 

92. 1 

89.4 

88.4 

80.2 

87.6 

84.6 

84.2 

85. 1 

86.3 

91.7 

1911 

83.5 

83.8 

86.6 

90.0 

89.4 

87.7 

89.2 

90.6 

91.6 

96. 1 

101.2 

100.9 

88.3 

1912 

94.4 

87.8 

84.6 

83.6 

79.9 

76. 1 

78.0 

80.2 

79.8 

80.0 

81.8 

82.0 

83.3 

19K1 

79.2 

77. 1 

77.5 

77.4 

78 4 

80.4 

81.3 

82.4 

83. 6 

84.0 

84.2 

W.6 

70. 3 

Av. 1909-1913 

93. (i 

89.5 

‘ 87.7 

88. 1 

87.3 

86.7 

88.4 

89.2 

88.9 

89.3 

90.3 

89. 0 

88. 7 

1914 

76. 7 

81.9 

93.4 

95.4 

97.9 

103. 2 

118.8 

131.8 

132.6 

135.6 

135.6 

^17.2 

99.4 

1915 

104.6 

100.8 

93.0 

92 0 

92.5 

07.4 

108.4 

108.4 

100.8 

100.6 

101.2 

96. 5 

9S.2 

1916 

100.0 

119.2 

i:i3.8 

147.4 

159.4 

155. 3 

157. 6 

1G4.6 

172.2 

213.0 

247.2 

234.3 

144.4 

1917 

221.: 

219. :v 

205. 2 

200.3 

200.4 

201.4 

201.6 

202.0 

202. 6 

203. 1 

203.0 

202.8 

205 S 

1918 - 

2(^3. b 

20.'-i. 0 

20.5.7 

205. 9 

205. 1 

204.6 

206.2 

207.8 

211. 1 

222.6 

229.8 

22.5. 2 

206. 3 

1919 

219. 0 

211. 4 

207.6 

211.4 

214.0 

223.4 

233.8 

231.2 

230.3 

242. 6 

250.8 

256. 0 

218.6 

1920 

242.9 

225.4 

210. 5 

201.2 

165.8 

146.4 

141). 2 

148. 2 

140.4 

12i. 1 

119.0 

119.8 

182.9 

Av. 1914-1U20.__. 

167.4 

, 166.6 

165.0 

164.8 

162.2 

161.7 

167.9 

17a 6 

170.0 

177. 1 

183. 8 

178.8 

165. 1 

1921 

108. 5 

l03.0 

101. 4 

99. 9 

93.4 

oao 

95.2 

l07.0 

117.0 

119 0 

118. 8 

109.6 

104.4 

1022 

9<*.8 

92.6 

80.2 

94. I 

09. 4l 

103. 2 

104. 6 

104.4 

106.0 

108.4 

108. i 

100.8 

98.0 

1923 

S<#.6 

S6.4 

91.0 

94.2 

93.7 

94.5 

96.7 

98.0 

98. 8 

95.8 

06.8 

98.5 

02.4 

1924 - 

105. 8 

116. 8 

114.2 

129.7 

133.6 

141. 1 

162. 1 

169.8 

164.0 

140.6 

140. 1 

162.7 

127.8 

I92& 

140.3 

150. 4 

144. 4 

136. 4 

148.8 

15:1. 7 
















: 

i 

1 





* Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succoodinff 
month, July 1909— December, 1923. 


Table 29. — Wheal: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, December 1, 
average 1909-1913, annual 1914-1925 


State 

Av. 

1909-1 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 1 

AV. 

1914- 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1924 

1925 

Av. 

1021- 

1925 

Maine 

Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana - 

IHinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Caiolina i 

Sooth Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama.... 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho.... 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

CslSraia..^.... 

Cts 

m\ 

104 

99 

991 

96 

96 

93 
91 

95 
89 

86 

84 
91 
83 
82 

79 

85 

94 

95 
101 

104 

111 

129 

126 

96 

101 

118 

1 106 

96 

1 101 
i 76 
71 
88 

1 82 
101 
115 
78 
98 

1 77 

80 
96 


Cts. 

112 

107 
101 
106 
104 

104 
102 
100 
101 

95 

90 

87 

98 

87 

86 

84 

89 
100 

105 

108 

108 

1201 

138 

129 

105 

108 

125 

105 

101 

80 

107 

78 

80 

78 

80 

90 
115 

86 

96 

1 82 
84 

05 

Cts. 

187 

165 

168 

164 
162 

169 

169 

165 
107 
160 

162 

156 

165 

152 

150 

160 

164 
162 
171 

165 

lao 

176 

180 

186 

166 

169 

186 

175 

163 

167 

173 

161 

146 

145 

150 

150 

150 

I 152 
i 140 
143 

145 

152 

1 

1 

i 

% 

1 

I 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 




Cts. 

118 

140 

no 

no 

100 

90 
98 

04 
96 

96 

05 
80 

97 
86 

83 

91 
100 
109 

no 

116 

128 

154 

147 

106 

115 

130 

no 

108 

93 

103 

83 

80 

80 

83 

108 

140 

91 

U5 

85 

88 

106 

1 

1 

Cts. 

170 
150 
152 
143 

147 

158 

165 

150 

156 

136 

137 
136 

150 
131 
128 

140 

148 

145 

151 
101 

158 

171 

185 
182 
160 

166- 

175' 

1601 

150, 

li7| 

155> 

130| 

125' 

124 

138 

150 

175 

130 

146 
180 

186 
148 

Cts. 

101 

142 

128 

127 

121 

125 

123 

117 

122 

112 

112 

108 

117 

104 

103 

105 
112 
no 

123 

131 

132 
148 

175 

lai 

129 

134 

156 

130 

no 

no 

no 

104 
120 

05 

100 

122 

180 

103 

182 

107 

80 

125 

United States.. 

sao 

98.6 

91.9 

160.3 

2008 

204.2 

214.9 

143.71 

Il59.2i 



1 02.3 


infill 



Dtriiloii of Crop and Livestock Estimatos. 
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Tablb 30 . — Wheat: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash sales 

NO. 1 DARK NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS, 1917-1925 » 


Year beginning 
July 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age* 

1917 


$2.50 

$2.21 

$2.21 

$2. 21 

$2.21 

$2.21 
2. 25 

$2. 21 

$2.21 

2.41 

$2.21 

2.63 

$2. 21 
2. 68 

$2.21 

2, 56 


1918 

$2.21 

2.29 

2.24 

2. 23 

2.25 

2. 25 

2. 29 

i.35 

1019 

2.72 

2.71 

2.77 

2.84 

3.00 

3. 25 

3. .14 

2.90 

2. 97 

3.23 

3. 26 

3.01 

3.00 

1920 

2.05 

2.69 

2.64 

2. 21 

1.82 

1. 73 

1.81 

1.74 

1.72 

1. .57 

1.67 

1.74 

2. 01 

1921 - 

1.81 

1.50 

1.66 

1.36 

1.30 

1.33 

1.39 

1.58 

1. .59 

l.»36 

1.71 

1.53 

1. 48 

1922 

1.57 1 

1.22 

1.20 

1. 21 

1.28 i 

1.31 

1.28 ^ 

1.31 

1.29 

1. 35 

1. 32 

1.22 

1.26 

1923 

1. 18 

1.22 

1.26 

1.26 

1. 19 

1. 19 

1.24 

1.27 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.37 

1.24 

1924 

1926 

1.47 

1.66 

1.38 

1.67 

1.35 

1.58 

1.61 

1.68 

1.54 

1.67 

1.71 ! 
1.77 

1.98 

1.94 

1 

1.80 

1.60 

1.73 

1 

1.09 

1.58 


NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS, 1909-1925 i 


1909 

1.29 

1.06 

1.04 


VfSI 

1. 12 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 15 

1. 11 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.09 

irrnsiWHHHWi 

1.21 

1.13 

1.00 


1.04 

1.03 

1.06 

1.02 

.98 

.96 


.97 

1.03 

1911 

.99 

1.06 

1.00 


1.05 

1.02 

1.06 

l.OC 

1.08 

1. 10 

1.16 

1. 13 

1.07 

1912 

1.00 

.96 

.80 

.90 

.84 

.82 

.89 

.87 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.92 

.87 

1913 

.91 

.88 

.87 

.84 

.85 

.86 

,87 

.93 

.92 

.91 

.91 

.92 

.88 

Av. 1909-1913.... 

1.10 



.99 

.97 

.97 

BEil 

ina 

1.00 

. W 

1.02 

1. 01 

.99 

1914 

.92 

1. 10 

1. 12 

1. 11 

1. 18 

1.20 

1.38 

1.52 

1. 49 

TIQT 

TTr^ 

X35 


1916 

1.44 

1. 18 

.07 

1.02 

1.02 

1. 14 

1.29 

1.26 

1. 14 

1.22 

1. 22 

1. 11 


1916 

1.21 

1.64 

1.64 

1. 70 

1.95 

1. 79 

1.93 

1. 80 

2.03 

2.38 


Z7.i 

1.76 

1917.^ 

2. 66 

2.47 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2.17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2.20 

1918.^ 

2. 17 

2. 23 

2.23 

2. 19 

2.22 

2.22 

2.21 

2.24 

2 .36 j 

2.56 

2.59 

2. 48 

2.25 

1919 

2.66 

Z59 

2.56 

2.67 

2.85 

3.07 

3. 01 

2. 67 

2.84 

3.06 


2.03 

2.72 

1920 

2. 88 

2.66 

2.54 

2. 16 

1.79 

1.66 

1.79 

1. 72 

1.66 

1.53 

1.57 

1.69 

2.07 

A V. 1914-1920.— 


1. 97 

1.89 

1. 87 

1.88 

1.89 

1.97 

1. 92 

1.96 1 

2.07 

2. 17 

; 2.07 

mMBSi 

1921 


TW 

1.51 

1.34 

1.25 

1. 31 

1.34 

1. 51 

1.51 

1.58 1 

1.CI 

1. 49 


1922 

1.49 

1. a 

1.10 

1. 15 

1.23 

1.25 

1.23 


1.24 

ilHM 

1.28 

1. 17 


1928 

1. 12 

1. 18 

1.21 


1. 14 

1. 16 

1. 19 

1.21 

1.21 

1. 21 

1.22 

1.25 


1924 

I 09 n 

1.37 

1.50 

1.31 

1.64 


■KOI 

1.48 

1.66 

1.66 

1.69 

1.88 

1.87 

1 71 

1.50 


1.64 




jMim 

■HiM 

MiiMl 


■bbbh 


NO. 2 RED WINTER, CHICAGO. 1909-1926* 


1909 

I.IO 

BSl 

1,07 

1.20 

1. 18 

1.25 

1.26 

1.23 

1. 18 

lAl 

1.11 

1.01 

1.10 


1.07 


.99 

.96 

.93 

.94 

.98 

.91 

.90 

wS2m 

.96 

.91 

1.02 

1 '111 lUUUMiii MM 

,86 

.90 

.93 


.96 

.90 

.97 

■WOW 

1.03 


1. 16 

1. 10 

.90 

1 tiri UUttliC MM 

1.05 

1.03 

1.03 

1.06 

.99 


1.09 

.99 

.95 

1.02 

■H>XM 

1.00 

1.03 


.87 

.88 

.93 

.92 

.92 

.94 

.97 

.97 

.95 

.95 

.99 

.82 

.88 

Av. 1908-1913.— 

.99 

.97 


1.08 

wwrm 



nm 


1.01 

1.05 


.99 

1914 

.82 

.92 

1. n 

1. 12 

1.15 



1.^ 

1. 52 

1.59 

1.55 

1.24 

l.OS 

1916 

1.13 

1.11 

1.08 

1.12 

1.12 

1,23 

1.30 

1.23 

1.13 

1.22 

1. 15 

1. 05 

1.13 

1016 

1.23 

1. 43 

1.53 

1.66 

1.85 

1.76 

1.89 

1.74 

1.99 

2. 43 

2.94 

2.76 

1.6S 

1917 

2.60 

2.30 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2.17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 17 

2. 16 

2. 17 

2.23 

1918 

2.22 

2.21 

2.25 

2. 25 

2.24 

2.20 

2.34 

2.28 


2.52 

2. 76 

2.32 

2.22 

1919 

2.23 

2.24 

2.24 

2.24 

2.29 

2.44 

2.64 

♦2.42 

♦2.55 

♦2. 63 

♦3. 10 

2.89 

2.24 

1920 

2. 63 

2.49 

2.63 

2. 18 


2.02 

M.96 

1.85 

1.65 

1.41 

1. 67 

1. 47 

2.23 

Av.1914-1920-... 

1.82 

1.81 

1. 84 

1.82 

1.83 

1.87 


1.89 


m 

2. 19 

1.99 

1. 83 

1921 

1.24 

1.22 


a. 18 

n.23 

*1. 18 

1.21 

1. 34 

♦1.38 

1.40 

1.34 

1, 18 

1.25 

1922 

L14 

1.07 

1.06 

1. 18 

1.27 

1. 33 

1.30 

1. 35 

1.31 

1.32 

1.28 

1.16 

1.14 

1923 

1.00 

1.00 


1.11 

1.06 

1.09 

1.13 

1.13 

1.09 

1.06 

1.07 

1.15 

1.02 

1921 

1.29 

1.31 

1.31 

1.53 

1.65 

1.80 

1.06 

2.00 

1. 91 

1.66 

1.89 

L87 

1.53 

1925 __ 

1.59 

1.G8 

1.67 


1.70 

1.80 






I 








1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

’Compiled from Minneapolis Dally Market Record. Prior to the promulgation of the Federal grades* 
August 1, 1917, the subclass Dark Northern did not exist. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales. 

> CompUed from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

« Based on small number of sales. 
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Table 30 . — Wheal: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash sales — Con. 
NO. J UED WINTER, ST. LOUIS, 1909-1926 ‘ 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age* 

im 

$1.13 

$1.12 

SI. 14 

$1.23 

$1.22 

$1.28 

$1.30 

$1.27 

$1.23 

$1.12 

$1. 16 

$1. 02 

$1. 13 

1910 

1.07 

1. 02 

1.02 

1.00 

.96 

.98 

1.03 

.96 

.93 

.90 

.94 

.88 

.90 

1911 

.84 

.88 

.94 

1.00 

.96 

.97 

1.02 

1.01 

1.04 

1. 13 

1.21 

1.11 

.94 

1912 

1.03 

1.04 

1.03 

1.09 

1.04 

1.07 

1.11 

1.09 

1.08 

1.09 

1.04 

.99 

1.05 

1913 

.85 

.88 

.94 

.93 

.94 

.95 

.96 

.95 

.95 

.94 

.96 

.84 

.80 

Av. 1909-1913.... 

.98 

.09 

l.Ol 

1.05 

1.02 

1.05 

1.08 

1.06 

1.05 

1.04 

1.06 

.97 

1.00 

1914 

.87 

.93 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.11 

1.18 

1.40 

1.57 

WWfm 



1.19 

1. 10 

19lf) 

1.17 

1.14 1 

1.14 

1.21 

1.16 

1.23 

1.34 

1.30 

1.17 



1. 10 

1.20 

1916 

1.25 

1.45 

1.60 

1.73 

1.87 

1.83 

1.96 

1.88 

2. 05 

2. 66 

8. 04 

2. 65 

1.63 

1917 

2. 36 

2.32 

2.15 

2. 15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2. 15 

2.15 

2 15 

2.16 


1918 

2.21 

2. 21 

2. 19 

2.22 

2.22 

2.32 

2.41 

2.38 

2. 55 

2.71 

2.60 

2.41 


1919 

2.22 

2.20 

2.21 

2.24 

2.29 

2.48 

2.70 

2.55 

2. 58 

2.76 


2.89 


1920 

2.73 

2.51 

2.58 

2.26 

2.02 

1.99 

2.02 

1.90 


1.41 

HI 

Bsa 

2.13 


1.83 

1. 82 

1 1.86 

1.84 

1 1.83 

1.88 

2.00 

1.96 

1.95 

m 

2.15 

1.98 

1.84 

1921 

1.23 

1.23 

1.30 

1.26 

1 1.20 

1. 21 

L22\ 

1.38 

1.42 

1.41 

1..18 

1. 18 

1.27 

1922 

1.12 

1.09 

1. 14 

1.23 

1.29 

1.36 

1.37 

1.39 

1.30 

1.39 

1.33 

1.23 

1. 21 

1923 

.97 

.99 

1.09 

1. 16 

1.12 

1. 14 

1.16 

1. 18 

1.14 

1. 13 

1.12 

1. 16 

1.07 

1924 

1.35 

1.38 

1.40 

1..V, 

1.63 

1.79 

2.10 

2.02 

1.86 

1.77 

1.86 

1.89 

1.50 

1925 

1.59 

1.72 

1.71 

1.70 

' 1.71 

1 

1.84 













1 







NO. 2 HARD WINTER, KANSAS ('ITY, 1900-1925* 


1909 

$1. 14 

$1.02 

liilil 







m 


$1.07 

1910 

1.04 

1.00 

.99 

.95 

.91 

.93 

.95 

.90 

.88 

.88 


.88 

.08 

1911 

.87 

.93 

.05 

ESil 

Es3 


mwm 


1.06 

1.09 

1. 11 

1.09 

,97 

1912 

.92 

.89 

.88 

.88 

.83 

.84 

,87 

.86 

.86 

.88 

.87 

.88 

.88 

1913 

.82 

.83 

.87 

.84 

.83 

.84 

.85 

.86 

.88 

.87 

Mil 

.85 

• 84 

A v. 1909-1913.... 

.96 

.93 

.94 

.95 

.92 

.94 

.97 

.95 

.95 

m 

.97 

.06 

.05 

1914 

.78 

.91 

1.04 

1.02 


1. 13 

1.34 

1.54 

1.40 

1.54 

1.50 

" 1.21 


1915 

1.36 

El^ 

1.07 

1.07 


1.12 

E^l 

1.20 


EffO 

■mu 

ESI9 


1916 

1.14 

1.41 

1. 57 

1.67 

1. 85 

1. 72 

1.89 

1.82 

1.97 

2.43 

3.01 

2.74 


1917 

2.68 

2.61 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2. 12 

2.12 


2.52 

1918 

2.20 

2. 16 

2.16 

2.16 

2,15 

2.24 

2.31 

2. 26 

2. 39 

2. 62 


2 . 47 

2. 19 

1919 

2. 26 

2. 18 

2.24 


2. 46 

2. 63 

2.82 

2. 42 

2. 40 

2. 75 

2. 93 

2. 76 

2. 42 

1920 

2.68 

2.45 

2. 44 

mi 

1. 76 

1.69 

1.72 

1.G2 

1.55 

1.33 

1.47 

1.38 

1.83 

At. 1914-1920.... 

1.87 

1.85 

1.81 

1. 77 

1.78 

1.81 

1.01 

1.85 

1.87 

1.90 

2.10 


1.85 

1921 

1.18 

l.lT 

1. 22 





1.29 

1.34 

1.35 

T34 

T.ir 

1.20 

1922 

1.13 



1.13 

1. 17 

1.17 

L14 

1. 15 

1. 16 

1.20 

1. 16 

1.04 

1.13 

1923 

.06 


E!it1 

1.12 

mJEM 

ES3 

1.13 

1.11 

ES3 

EKII 

1.06 

1.08 

1.05 

1924 


1. 10 


1.37 

1.43 

1.62 

1.82 

1.81 

1.71 

1. 51 

1.63 

1.60 

1.35 

1925 

1.54 

1.64 

1.58 

1.58 

1.63 

1.72 














MB 

MB 

BM 

BM 

MM 

BM 

MM 

MB 

bbm 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

2 Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales . 

< Compiled from St. Louis Daily Market Reporter. 
I Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current. 
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Table 31 . — Wheat: Average price per bushel of daily cash closing prices, 1909-19ft5 
NO 2 HARD WINTER. NEW YORK ‘ 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1909-1913.— 

1914 

m*) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av 1914-1920—. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

192fi 

$1 31 

1 14 
.98 

1 10 
.99 

$1 12 

1 10 
.98 

1 03 
.97 


1 


$1 24 

1 02 

1 07 
.99 

1 00 

$1 26 

1 08 

1 11 
L06 
.93 


$1 27 

1 00 

1 13 

1 00 

1 02 

$1. 19 
.99 

1 19 

1 03 

1 02 

$1 14 

1 03 

1 24 

1 02 

1 05 

$1 05 
.97 

1 20 

1 04 

1 00 


m 

1 04 


113 


1 06 

m 

1 11 

1 08 

m 

m 

1 05 


.92 

1 36 

1 26 

2 44 

2 31 

2 38 

2 92 

1 01 

1 22 

1 57 

2 46 

2 38 

2 38 

2 62 

1 13 

1 20 
\ 68 

2 28 

2 38 

2 38 

2 65 

1 12 

1 24 

1 84 

2 64 

2 38 

2 38 

2 33 


1 31 
(0 

1 87 

2 62 

2 38 

2 38 

1 95 

1 52 

1 40 

2 09 

2 26 

2 38 

2 37 

2 00 

1 72 

1 42 

2 00 

2 26 

2 38 

2 37 

1 90 

1 66 

1 25 

2 16 

2 26 

2 38 

2 51 

1 81 

1 67 

1 29 

2 63 

2 26 

2 38 

3 02 

1 59 

1 65 

1 24 

3 07 

2 26 

2 38 

3 09 
L75 

1 37 

1 15 
(*) 

2 26 

2 38 

2 98 

1 67 

1 36 
1 28 
2.02 
2.40 

2 37 
2 55 
2 10 

1 94 

1 95 

1 96 

1 99 



s 

m 

H 

2 12 

2 21 

1 97 

2 01 

1 46 

1 32 

1 16 

1 39 

1 69 

1 36 

1 23 

1 14 

1 43 

1 77 

1 38 

1 19 

1 16 

1 44 

1 62 

1 20 

1 33 

1 22 

1 60 

1 62 

1 16 

1 36 

1 19 

1 64 

1 77 

1 25 

1 37 

1 22 

1 80 
1.94 

lupigu 


1 45 

1 33 

1 24 

1 88 

1 51 

1 37 

1 20 

1 65 

1 49 

1 34 

1 21 

1 81 

1 30 

1 25 

1 26 

1 78 

1 35 
1 31 
1 21 
1 70 


I 

r 







NO 1 NORTHERN SPRING, WINNIPEG * 


1909 

$1 31 

$1 19 

$1 00 


$0 97 

$0 98 

%l 03 






$1 04 


mu 

EKil 

1 03 

liiiTl 

.92 

.90 

.94 

.93 

.90 


.96 

97 

96 

1911 

.95 

1 01 

EEZl 

IES] 

.99 

.95 

.95 

.9/ 

.98 

IBS 

1 04 

1 06 

.99 

1912 

ECU 

1 06 

nsi 

.91 

.85 

.80 

.82 

.84 

.85 

.89 

.93 

.96 

.92 

1913 

.97 

,95 

.89 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.85 

.88 

.90 


.93 

94 

89 

Av. 1909-1913 — 

1 08 

m 

m 

.93 

.91 

m 

m 

.93 

m 

■ 

.97 

97 

96 

1914 

.90 


1 13 

1 11 

1 18 

1 18 

1 36 

1 53 

1 49 

1 57 

1 61 

1 32 

1 29 

1915 

1 35 

1 25 

.95 

96 

1 02 

1 07 

1 22 

1 26 

1 10 

1 15 

1 17 

1 n 

1 13 

1916 

1 18 

1 49 

1 59 

1 72 

1 93 

1 76 

1 80 

1 68 

1 85 

2 33 

2 75 

2 49 

1 88 

1917 

2 34 

mmlm 

2 25 

2 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2.21 

2 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2 24 

1918 

2 21 

2 21 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

1919 

2 16 

2 15 

2 53 

2 53 

2 52 

2 44 

2 40 

2 31 

2 36 

2 40 

2 38 

2 32 

2 38 

1920 

2.33 

2 33 

2 45 

2 11 

1 84 

1 67 

1 71 

1 66 

1 68 

1 57 

1 67 

1 69 

1 89 

Av 1914-1920— .j 

m 

1 84 

1 88 

1 84 

1 85 

m 

in 

m 

1 85 

1 92 

m 

1 91 

1 86 

1921 

1 64 

1 50 

1 33 




1 08 

1 31 

1 37 

HBI 

1 44 

1 31 


1922 

1 35 

1 17 

.99 


Ulil 


1 07 

1 10 

EMU 

1 19 

1 15 

1 12 

1 12 

1923 

1 06 

1. 11 

rnmlm 

.96 

.96 

.91 

.94 

.97 

.95 

.96 


1 12 



1 35 

L42 

1.42 

1 60 

1 64 

1 73 

1.96 

1 97 

1 76 

1 56 

1 82 

1 71 

1 60 


1.62 

1.67 

1.38 

1,27 

1.42 

1 57 



















Division of Statistical and Historical Research 
1 Com j>ileMi from New York Journal of Commerce 

* Compiled from Winnipeg Farmers* Advocate, July 19(»-September 1923; November 192^December 
1924, from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
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Tablb 32. — Whmi: Weighted averaae price ^ per bushel of reported cash sales of 
all classes and grades coinhined at markets named^ 1018-19^5 


. MlNNKArOLlS 


Year l>cginning 
July 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jnn. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno 

Weight- 

ed 

aver- 

age’ 

ms 

1919 

19a' 

1921 

1922. 

192:1 

1924 

1925 

Cents 
212. S 
248.0 
274. 6 
145. 3 
Wa ftl 
110. 71 
135. 7 
159. 9| 

1 

(\nts 
221. 3 

230.1 

247.1 

132.2 

114.2 

111.2 
133.0 
158.7 

Cents 

219.0 

234.0 
244.9 

138.6 

111.0 

114.6 
132.8 
149.4 

Cents 
218.0 
240.0 
203.9 
121. 5 

113.8 
115 3 
148.4 

147.9 

Cents 
220. .5 

361.6 
172.4 

117.3 

122.3 

109.4 
15a 5 

157.6 

Cents 

220.0 

278.5 

163.0 
117.7 

123.1 
1(*8.0 
167.3 
1G8.3 

1 

1 

Cents 
2 : 10 . .5 
2.')4.S 
l.')l. h 
141.3 
121.2 
116.2 
174.8 

Cents 
245. 3 
285.3 
135. 1 

148.2 
12 a 5 

115.3 
152. 5 

Cents 
251.8 
297. 0 
144. 5 

149.7 
124. 8 
IIH. 6 

167.8 

Cents 

239.8 

278.7 

146.0 
136.6 

115.8 
12,5.4 

164. 1 

Cents 
222. 4 
257. 6 
187.0 

131.2 

110.2 
11:19 

154.4 



BB 




■Hi 



KANSAS CITY 


1918 

220.2 

21 A 5 

214.0 

213.2 

212.4 

217. 5 

223. 1 

218.6 

227.1 

252.0 

248.0 

233.8 

218.1 

1919 

219. 3 

214.4 

21A9 

221.2 

235.0 

252. 2 

2603 

2 : 18.4 

241.5 

ai3. 5 

2S0 3 

273.5 

244.9 

1920 

267.4 

24&6 

246.0 

2006 

170 3 

170.2 

173.0 

164.6 

1.54.6 

133. 5 

147.5 

139.7 

190.2 

1921 

117.0 

115.0 

120 4 

100.8 

107.6 

108.2 

111.1 

127.4 

131.4 

132.3 

125.9 

113.2 

HR. 2 

1922 

111.0 

103.2 

104. 1 

111.1 

114.5 

110 3 

114. 0 

115. 1 

115.4 

119.7 

11.5.9 

104.1 

110.8 

1923 

94.9 

99.2 

102.6 

107. 1 

101.3 

99.0 

10.5. ()l 

106.5 

104.2 

101.6 

102. 1 

107.3 

101.0 

1924 

121. 3 ' 

120.3 

ms 

138.0 

143.9 

162.3 

184. 8' 

181.4 

172.0 

151.4 

162.7 

150.1 

134.5 

1925 

155.3 


150 3 

157.3 

162L 1 

17a 0 






1 1 




165l8| 





i 




1 


CHICAGO 


1918 

225.0 

223.0 

22a6 

Hlf 

UK 

223.2 

22a3 

■PH 

330.8 

IIB 

2515 

232.8 

233.0 

1919 

223.0 

222.2 

221.9 

22.1 T 34Z 0 

249. 5 

272.2 

235. .5 

242.0 

289.8 

295. 8 


22 a 1 

1920 

264.9 

248.8 

249.8 

E22E] 

180.7 

173. 4 

178.6 

171.9 

157. 

139.7 

15 a 5 

1417 

216.3 

1921 

124.1 

119.8 

124.4 



1117 

128.6 

129.7 

1314 

132.7 

115.9 

121.6 

1922 

113.4 

107.0 

104. 5 

113.4 


123.6 

117.6 

■nvn 

120.0 

124.8 

110.3I 

109.3 

111 2 

1923 

09.1 

99.6 

VfiTHil 




108.6 

110.3 


1(1* ill 

107. 8 

113.7 

1015 

1924 

120 4 

12A7 

121.5 

142.7 


165.3 

184.3 

180 8 

168.9 


1 160 0 

161.6 



135.7 

1925 

155.0 

i 

162.4 



HI 

nn 



HHI 

HHI 

B 

BHHHI 

hhhi 


ST. LOUIS 



FOUR MARKETS COMBINED 
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Tablb 33. — Wheaty good average qualUy imported red: Average spot price per 
bushel of 60 pounds at Liverpooly 19H-1925 


Year 

Jan 

Fob. 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

Aver. 


Dofr 

DqU 


DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

lisu. 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

Dols. 

DoU 

DoU 

1914 

1 02 

1 04 


1 07 

1 n 

1 09 

1 05 

1 28 

1 29 

1 28 

1 38 

1 47 

1 18 

1915 

1 67 

1 95 

1 91 

1 94 

1 98 

1 65 

1 63 

1 61 

1 67 

1 71 

1 59 

1 73 

1 7o 

1916 

1 94 

1 00 

2 OU 

1 03 

1 71 

1 56 

1 58 

1 96 


2 16 

2 22 

2 39 

1 04 

1917 . 

2 30 

2 44 

2 42 

2 46 

2 46 

2 46 

2 50 

2 7 O 

2 38 

2 26 

2 26 

2 26 

2 40 

1918 

2. M 

2 32 

2 39 

2 12 

2 32 

2 12 

2 32 

2 12 

2 32 

2 39 

2 46 

2 46 

2 36 

1919 

2 40 

2 46 

2 44 

2 41 

2 41 

2 39 

2 20 

2 21 

2 16 

2 16 

2 11 

1 9) 

2 29 

1920 

1 90 

1 75 

2 11 

2 37 

2 34 


2 34 

2 20 

2 lo 

2 34 

2 >3 

2 19 

2 23 

Av 1914-1920 

1 96 

1 98 

2 05 

2 07 

~2 05_ 

1 98 

1 96 


1 99 


2 08 

J ^JL 

2 02 

1921 

TlTi 

TlT 

' 2 T 4 

2 13 

2.18 

1 96 

1 71 

1 59 

1 56 

1 31 

1 ^6 

1 37 i 

1 81 

1922 

1 V 

(*) 

1 58 

1 58 

1 59 

1 44 

1 49 1 

1 36 

1 29 

1 44 

1 '2 

1 54 

1 47 

1921 

1 42 I 

1 41 

1 40 

1 46 1 

0) 

0) 

0) 

1 26 

1 22 

1 23 

1 25 

0) 

- 

1924 

(>) 

(») 

i}) 


0) 

(>) 

0) 

0) 

1 61 

1 74 

1 77 

1 88 


1925 

2 10 

2.14 

1 90 

1 75 

1 86 

1 78 

1 59 

1 94 

(0 

1 61 

1 64 


— 


Division of 8tatl<iticnl and Historical Research Compiled from nroomboH’s 1U21 Yearbook, 1914-1920; 
from Corn Trado Nei^s, 19/21 to date Oou versions at ciirit.nt etchiogc rate 


> No quotations. 


Tablb 34. — Wheaiy Barletta-^ Average price per bushel of 60 pounds at Buenos 

Aires, 1912-1925 


Year 

Jan 

Feo. 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

tug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

ll 

1012 

. 

$1. 

01 

$1 

00 

$1 

00 

11 

03 

laoa 

$0 

09 

$0 

09 

$1 

01 

$1 

02 

$1 

01 

$0 

96 

$0 

92 

$0 

99 

1913.. 




91 


oq_ 



95 


02 

J 

02 

Jl 

01 


07 


03 

M 

08 

L- 


1 

W 

1914. 



W 


oTl 


w 


95 

1 01 


99 " 

T 

W 

1 

22 

1 

23 

^1 

12 

*1 24 

*1 

22 

1 

OS 

1015 . 


1 

26 

1 

42 

1 

39 

1 

44 

1 48 

1 

35 

1 

33 

1 

29 

1 

>1 

1 

3b 

1 

31 

1 . 

20 

1 

34 

1916 . 


1 

05 

1 

06 


96 


95 

85 


83 


84 

1 

06 

1 

19 

1 

49 

1 

74 

L 

48 

1 

1 

12 

1917., 


1 

66 

1 

64 

1 

67 

1 

72 

2.00 

2 

21 

2 

23 

2 

02 

2 

00 

2 

02 

2 

10 

1 

79 

92 

1918.. 


1 

56 

1 

55 

1 

58 

1 

69 

1 57 

1 

56 

1 

50 

1 

41 

1 

42 

1 

41 

1 

46 

1 

49 


51 

1019 


1 

n 

1 

31 

1 

27 

1 

27 

i 33 

1 

34 

1 

82 

1 

94 

1 

85 

1 

66 

1 

71 

1 

63 

1 

54 

1920.. 



1 

65 

1 

75 

2 

02 

2 

55 

2 79 

2 

58 

2 

85 

2 

43 

2 

48 

2 

58 

*2. 

75 

1 

86 

2 

3h 

Av 

1914-1920 . .. 

1 35 

JL 

39 

1 

41 

1 


1 58 

'1 

55 

ll 

65 

J. 

62 

] 64 

J- 

66 


76 


52 

1 

S** 

1021 


1 

76 

T 

IT 

T 

"ST 

T 

~48 

1 48 

1 50 

T 

TT 

T 

IT 

1 

50 

T 

IT 

T 

“oT 

T 


1 42 

1022 . 


] 

04 

1 

26 

1 

32 

1 

30 

1 32 

1 

22 

1 

27 

1 

20 

1 

16 

1 

22 

1 

20 

1 

22 

1 

23 

1923 


1 

20 

1 

22 

1 

20 

1 

21 

1 17 

1 

13 

1 

06 

1 

00 

1 

05 

i 

09 

1 

13 

i 

04 

1 

12 

1024 . 



99 


,97 


98 


99 

1 02 

1 

11 

1 

30 

1 

40 

1 

43 

1 

59 

1 

60 

1 

<)1 

1 

1 

25 

1025 


1 

84 

1 

89 

r 

81 

1 ' 

63 

1 75 

1 

68 

1 

62 

1 

68 

1 

53 

1 

50 

1 

60 

1 

86 

70 

At 

1921-1925 

1 

37 

1 

38 

1 

39 

Li 

32 

L35 

L33 

1 

34 

\1 

34 

1 

33 

1 

32 

d 

32 

1 

36 

lI 

34 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rcsearcb Prices and monthly exchange ratM from International 
Yearbook of Agricultural btatlstics. 1922, supplemented by Reviow' of the River Plate. Exchange aft 'r 
July, 1021, from Federal Reserve Bulletin 

J BarletU Is a scmlhard wheat * No ! Rosario wheat • Description “ Pan " * New crop 


Tablb 36, — Wheat, white' Spot price per bushel of 60 pounds at Karachiy India, 

1912-1925 


Year 


1912 

loia 

1914 

1915. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av 1914-1920- 

1921 

1W2 

1923 

1924 

1025 

Av 1921-1925.. 


Jan 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

June 

$0 90 

$a94 

iao4 

la 96 

$a93 

$a80 

92 

97 

97 

93 

.92 

mm 

“791“ 

^.91 

.91 

.92 

94 

91 

L27 

1 43 

1.22 

L21 

1 07 

1.02 



.97 

.89 

88 

.86 

1 19 

1 14 

1 13 

1 12 

1 04, 

U>i!l 

1 22 

1 23 

1 24 

1 24 

1 25 

1 23 

1 82 

1 82 

1 91 

1 78 



2.12 

2.09 

1 91 

1 00 

1 74 

1 62 

1 37 

1 3S 

1 33 

1 29 

1 28 

1 24 

1 28 

1 20 

1 26 

1 26 

1 33 

1 31 

1 50 

(») 

<») 

(*) 

1 36 

1 36 

1 iO 

1 12 

1 12 

1 17 

1 13 

1 07 

.98 

.98 

.99 

.00 

1 04 

1 05 

1 67 

1 76, 

1 80 

1 62 

1 65 

1 64 

1 31 

.... 



1 30 

1 29 


July 


1 25 

TIT 

1 25 
1 03 
1 19 
1 49 


1 25 


Aug. 


$0.89 

87 

.06 
1 06 

t 05 
1 07 

1 31 

2 16 
|U 35 


1 29 


Sept 


$a80 


1 32 

1 86 
1 11 
96 
1 35 
1 47 


1 35 


Oct. 


$a89 


1 32 

1 73 
.89 
.97 
1 46 
1 40 


1 30 


Nov 


1 22 
1 09 
1 10 
1 22 
1 61 
2.04 
1 32 


1 37 


1 57 
.91 
.90 
1.47 
1.62 


1 31 


Dec 


$a89 


1 41 


Aver- 

age 


$0 91 
91 


1 00 
1 14 
1 00 
1 13 
1 35 
1 90 
1 62 


1 32 

T44 

1*06 
1 19 
1 61 


1 First week of month, from Review of the Trade of India. • Not quoted. 
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Table 36 . — Daily milling capaciiyy flour outpuiy whsat groutki, and wheal pro- 
duction, by States 


State 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 

Delaware. 

Georgia... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Maryland. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Missouri.. 

MonUna.. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada... 


New Jersey 

New Mexico... 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota.. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia.. 
Wiswnsin . 

SSer. 


Total United States. 




Wheat ground • 

Jan. 1, 1920 

Jan. 1, 1923 

1921 

1923 

1921 

1923 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

BarreU 

BarreU 

barrels 

barrels 

busheU 

busheU 

1, 235 

600 

3 

1 

16 

7 

925 

826 

132 

152 

619 

717 

7,235 

7,200 

180 

104 

887 

503 

17,525 

16,475 

1,974 

2,509 

9,682 

12,801 

11,975 

12,300 

1,481 

1,516 

6,645 

6,717 

1,975 

1,700 

90 

59 

455 

310 

5,675 

5,550 

542 

617 

2,468 

2,895 

9, 625 

9,850 

787 

904 

3,676 

4, 101 

55,250 

49,300 

6,216 

5,514 

23,992 

26. 100 

48,650 

46,200 

3,254 

3,297 

15, 749 

15,808 

22,750 

22,060 

912 

1,241 

4,898 

6,960 

85,800 

96, 300 

17,337 

15,862 

82,390 

73, 06S 

28,725 

26,650 

2,033 

2,348 

9,490 

11,050 

12,025 

11,975 

936 

i,m 

4,453 

5,112 

36,775 

30,925 

2, 122 

2,129 

10,119 

10, 474 

178,825 

182, 875 

23,733 

23,685 

111,620 

111,956 

91,275 

99.000 

6,270 

7,456 

28,945 

34,338 

13, 875 

13.850 

1,276 

1,938 

5,634 

8,598 

25,850 

26,275 

2; 342 

2,676 

11, 151 

12,809 

725 

900 

17 

16 

83 

82 

2,925 

2,925 

146 

126 

727 

661 

1,625 

1,175 

72 

41 

357 

209 

60,900 

59, 875 

8,394 

8,959 

37,880 

41,147 

12,425 

15, 100 

1,341 

1,296 

6,580 

6,056 

17,376 

17,425 

1,994 

2,661 

9,427 

12,641 

64,876 

00,150 

3,844 

4,320 

18,514 

20.400 

20,850 

22,250 

2,781 

2,350 

12,705 

10,922 

26,100 

28,400 

2,528 

3,031 

11,538 

14,238 

37,825 

38,950 

3,007 

2,317 

14,801 

11,506 

1, 125 

1,000 

62 

66 

313 

2G2 

9,865 

6,500 

354 

336 

1,764 

1,612 

31,860 

30,625 

2,233 

2,431 

10,794 

11,560 

33,950 

36,625 

4,009 

4,021 

18,541 

18,740 

9,425 

12,075 

742 

768 

3,478 

3,588 

21,700 

24,025 

1,761 

1,707 

8,373 

8,306 

36,475 

36,800 

4,470 

4,819 

21,021 

23, 167 

10,000 

10,725 

376 

280 

1,678 

1,378 

26, 100 

27,860 

1,702 

1,576 

7,988 

7, 123 

2,800 

2,575 

217 

166 

1,003 

696 

200 

1,160 

178 

121 

880 

694 

1,084,986 

1,098,100 

110,846 

114,439 

j 621,234 

638,312 


Wheat produc- 
tion » 


1021 


1923 


J,000 1,000 

buahfU buaheU 


210 

840 

958 


8,355 

23,239 


150 
1,092 
770 
16, 167 
18,272 


1,300 
1, 449 
26. 952 
46,822 
24, 192 


1,006 

1,739 

30,116 

62,506 

34,248 


9,944 

128,095 

6,340 

8,200 

14,840 


13,658 
83,804 
7,688 
11,620 
16, 576 


22,938 

34,952 

33,430 

69,876 

493 


23,385 
36, 790 
47,708 
31,388 
607 


1,539 

3,088 

9,137 

4,500 

80,760 


1,480 

1,300 

8,169 

6,038 

71,410 


30, 186 
47,325 
26,304 
23,860 
1,298 


42, 770 
37,960 
26,807 
24,338 
1,926 


26,980 

4,500 

20,810 

6,299 

8»301 


27,616 
4,619 
16,370 
6,566 
11, 146 


68,246 
3, 126 
2,812 
3,316 
397 


61, 216 
2,964 
1,970 
2,785 
274 


814,906 


797, 381 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Miller's Almanack, 1923, page 192. Does not include a few minor States. 

* Census of Manufactures. 1921 and 1923. Flour-Mill Products and Bread and Other Bakery Products. 
Includes merchant mills only. Calendar years. 

* Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Department of Agriculture Yearbooks, 1922 and 1924. 
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Tablb 37. — Wheat: Average price per hushd of 60 pounds at Port Adelaide, 

Australia, 1912-1921 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1912 

$0.88 


$0.88 

$0.96 




$a96 



$0.06 


$a04 

1913 

.85 


.86 

.89 

■it 



.87 



ma 


.86 

1914 

.86 

.87 


Too 

.92 

.93 

.93 

kJL!*i 

1.12 

1. 14 

1.21 


Bra 

1915 

1. 48 

1. 65 

1.74 

1.76 

Esni 

1.81 

1.82 

1. 79 

1.78 

1.41 

1.05 

1. 23 

1.61 

1916* 

1. 13 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1917* 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1918* 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

-1.14 

1919* 

1. 14 

1.10 

1.18 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1. 11 

■Hiyl 

Uilifl 

1.15 

1.12 

1.13 

1. 13 

1920* 

1.19 

1. 29 

1.45 

1.50 

1.48 

1.51 

1. 48 

1.39 

1.35 

1. 33 

1.31 

1. 34 

L38 

A V. 1914-1920 

1.15 

1.20 

1.24 

1.25 

1.26 

1.26 

1.25 

1.24 

1. 25 

1.21 

1.16 

1.22 

1.22 

1921 * 

1.69 

1.74 

1.76 

1. 77 i 

1.79 

1.70 

"l. 03 

1. 04 

1.68 

1.74 

* i 779 

*1. 87 

1.73 

1922 

.99 

1.07 

1.18 

1. 15 

1. 27 

1.20 

1. 19 

1.15 

1.14 

1. 15 

1. 15 

1.17 

1. 15 

1923 

1.18 

1. 14 

1. 12 

1.18 

1. 17 

1.12 

1.04 

.98 

1.01 

1.01 

.98 

.94 

1.07 

1924 

.91 

.93 

.93 

.95 

.99 

1.00 

1. 14 

1.28 

1. 20 

L34 

1.40 

1.46 

L13 


Division of Statistical and llistorical Research. Compiled from Statistical Register of South Australia. 
1920-21 to 1923-24. 


>The prices from 1910-1921 are those fixed for homo consumption, the average prices on the whole 
transaction of the Wheat llarvest Board during each year being: 1910, (1.13; 1917, $1.14; 1918, $1.11; 1919t 
$1.31; 1920, $1.70; and 1921, $1.52. 

• These prices for old wheat; new wheat price; November, $0. 93; December, $1. 02. 

Table 38 . — Wheat ground and wheat-milling products, hy months 


Y car and month 

Mills re- 
porting 

Wheat 

ground 

Production 

Daily 
(24-hour) 
capacity 
in wheat 
flour 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
capacity 
operated 

Wheat flour 

Wheat-grain 

oflaT 

1924 

Number 

Bushels 

' 

Barrels 

. Pounds 

Barrels 

Perceni 

July 

1,066 

39,271,674 

8,465,048 

696, 681, 960 

646, 379 

5a4 

August 

1,069 

45, 433, 530 

9,842,327 

799, 698, 076 

6.51, 172 

58.1 

September 

1,060 

47, 857, 224 

10, 450, 277 

823, 390, 494 

660,167 

&i.3 

October 

1,069 

51, 862, 915 

11, 370,583 

977, 381, 222 

651, 379 

64.7 

November 

1,050 

41,981,793 

9, 186, 668 

719, 163, 6S9 

6.")0, 638 

58.8 

December 

1, 052 

40,427,953 

8,854, 928 

695, 925, 368 

650^691 

52L3 

1925 






* 

January 

La'iO 

45,009,962 

9,862,631 

762, 488, 589 

658,660 

57.5 

February 

1,056 1 

37, 720, 108 

8, 248, 124 

648, 196, 645 

650,904 ; 

52L8 

March 

1,067 

33, 547, 957 

7,346,597 

576,955,310 

652, 1 17 

43.3 

April 1 

1,058 

31,065,514 

6, 780, 942 

536, 262,588 

619, 478 

4a 2 

May 

1,048 

31,874, 430 

6,941,623 

553, 749, 523 

647,003 

42.9 

June 

1, a57 

35,525,909 

7, 744. 712 

621,141,095 

64.5. 500 

4ai 

Total 


481,578,969 

ia5,093,360 

8, 410, 934, 489 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 9U IDENTICAL MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH 

MONTH » 


Year and month 

Wheat 

Production 

Average 
pounds of 
wheat per 
barrel of 
flour 

Average 
pounds of 
offal per 
bushel of 
wheat 

Daily 
(24-hour) 
capacity 
in wheat 
flour 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
capacity 
opiated 

ground 

Wheat flour 

Wheat-grain 

ollaa 

1024 

July 

Bushels 

38,571,650 

44,204,305 

46,585,228 

5a 423, 166 

41, 147, 714 

30,544,732 

43, 747, 469 
36,434,007 
8^524,457 

Barrels 

8, 314, 767 

Pounds 

684, 162, 700 

Number 

27a3 

Number 

17.7 

Barrels 

609,280 

Per cent 
52.5 

August ....... 

9, 585; 857 

777, 397, 777 

276.7 

17.6 

607,828 

6a7 

September 

la 183; 742 

801,327,408 
952, 044, 525 

274.5 

17.2 

617, 076 

06,0 

October 

11,059,134 

8,005,742 

273.6 

18.9 

617, 387 

6a3 

November ... 

704,971,763 

27A4 

17.1 

6ia 

oao 

December........ 

a 66a 165 

679,909,803 

273.8 

17,2 

6ia004 

53,8 

1026 

January - ... 

0,573,020 

74 a 86a 277 

274.2 

lao 

6ia 778 

50.5 

Febroary 

7,067,840 

625, 319, 492 

27A4 

17.2 

6ia 352 

54, 4 

March............ 

7, 12 a 070 

55a 07a 956 

273.0 

17.2 

611,085 

612,601 

44.8 
41.5 
44.0 

47.8 

April... 

8a 302; 688 

a6iai72 

522; 52 a 124 

274.8 

17.2 



aa 780, 017 
84, 862; 401 

468,637,023 

a 703, 740 

534, 29a 902 

275.6 

17.4 

6ia064 

60a466 

June...... 

Total 

7, 49 a 040 
10^ 281, 080 

60a341,885 
a 182, 139, 702 

275,2 

17.5 


Division of Stotistld Mid Bistoriod Bosoaroh. Complied from Bateau of Census monthly reports on 
wheat-mUling prodcuts. 

1 These Tpfii* produced approximately W per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1923. 
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WHEAT FLOUR 

Table 39. — Flour, wheat: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets named. 

1909-1925 

MINNEAl*OLIS— SPRING PATENTS i 


Year beginning 
July 1 

July 1 Aug. 

009 

$6.21* $5.J^B 

910 

6. 20 5. 79 

911 

4. 88 4. 88 

9121 1 

5.431 5.24 

913 

4.66! 4.57 

Av. 1909-1913 

5.48’ 5.27 

914 

4.62J 5.78 

915 

6.78 6.42 

916 

5.681 7.69 

917 - 

12. 861 13. 22 

918 

11). 451 10. .53 

910 

12. 15 12. 13 

900 

14. 12i 13.:i8 

Av. 1914-1920 

1 9. .521 9.87 


$5. .wl $5. irJ I 
5.28| 4.91 


$5. 38 $5. 42I $r>. 33 $.*5. 40 
4. (14 4. 80| 4. 81 A 19 


5. 10 5. 43 

4. 43 4. 43 

4. 51 4. 51 


5. m 5. 12 
4. b3 4. G1 
4. 51 4. 43 
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Table 39. — Flour ^ wheat: Average wholesale 'price per barrel al markets named, 

1909-1925 — Continued 


CIIIOAOO— SPRING PATENTS » 


Year bogiimiug 
July 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

1000 

17 

.$5. 81 

$6.08 

$5.02 

$6.13 

$6.45 

$6. 41 

$6. 35 

$6.46 

$6.28 

$6.27 

$6. 18 

$6.21 

1010 

6. 76 

6. 65 

6. 37 

6.31 

ft. 18 

6.28 

0. 42 

6.05 

5.56 

5. .36 

5.62 

5. 4 4 

6.08 

1911 

5.53 

5.83 

5.89 

6. 12 

5.95 

5.80 

5.82 

5.86 

5.80 

5.K8 

6,:48 

6.40 

5.94 

1912 

6. 10 

6. 79 

5.65 

5.36 

5. 14 

4. 81 

4.60 

4.66 

4.64 

4.71 

4.88 

4. HI 

5. 10 

1913 

4.89 

4.80 

4. 73 

4. A2 

4.5h 

4.65 

4.68 

4.80 

4.86 

4.71 

4. 74 

4. 72 

4. 73 

Av. 1909-1913 

5.89 

5. 78 

6. 74 

5.«7 

5.60 

6.60 

.5. .59 

5.54 

5.46 

h. 39 

6. .58 

5.51 

61 

1914 

4.58 

5.62 

ft. 18 

5.71 

5.79 

5.90 

6.97 

7.62 

7.41 

7.62 

7.85 

6. ♦•*2 

6.49 

1916- 

6.66 

6. 76 

5.40 

5.60 

5.69 

5.84 

6.51 

6. 74 

5. 87 

6. 16 

6. 11 

5.99 

6. ll 

191ft 

5. 96j 

7. 63 

8. 15 

9.84 

9. 79 

9.02 

9 54 

9. 01 

9. 76 

12. 02 

15. .34 

17. 46 

10. 29 

1917 

12. 531 

13. a3 

11.46 

10. 89 

10.55 

10. 45 

10.08 

10. 75 

11.25 

1L.50 

IK 1.5! 

lo! 8S 

1L21 

1918 

10. 66 

11.00 

10.62 

10. 40 

9.58 

10.50 

10.42 

10. 28 

10.20 

11.45 

13. 10 

11.25 

10. 79 

1919 

11.62 

12.26 

11.40 

11.52i 13.00 

13.96 

13.88 

14. 42 

13. 18 

13. 75 

15. 40! 

14.50 

13.24 

1920 

13. 35 

13. 10 

12.42 

11.75 

10.75 

8.32 

10.00 

8. 82 

8. 75 

8.48 

8. 421 

9.«10 

10. 31 

Av. 1914-1920 

9.34 

9.91 

9.38 

9.39 

9.31 

9.14 

Is 

0.66 

9. 49 

10. 14 

11.051 10.90 

9.78 

1921 

8.82 


8. 10 

7. 76 

7.38 

1~7T32 

6. 78 




8.00 

7. 65 

7.83 

1922 

7.73 

7.26 

6.99 

6.86 

6.78 


6.H5 

8.68 

8.68 

0. 04 

6.69 

6. 22 

6.8ft 

1923 


6. 97 

6. 15 

6. 18 

5.09 

5.95 

5.98 

6.39 

6. 25 

6. 12 

6.23 

6.6.S 

6.14 

1924 

7.08 


6.97 

7.75 

7.83 

8.50 

9. 48 

■ofirr 

8.94 

8. 10 

8. 49 

8.44 

8.19 

1925 

8.26 

8.49 

7.84 


8.23 

8.72 


















I 1 1 



NEW YORK— WINTER PATENTS ♦ 


1909 1 

1910 

1911 

$6.52 
5.44 
4.08 
6. 79 
5.58 

$6.28 
6.36 
4.67 
6.28 
5. 42 

$5.43 

6.07 

4.71 

6.34 

4.89 

$5.77 

4.92 

4.90 
6.33 

4. 91 

$5.78 
4. 81 
4.90 
5.33 
4.90 

$5.74 

4.88 

4.90 

6.33 

4.00 

$5.96 

6.02 

4.96 

5.55 

4.92 

$5.95 
4.92 
5.06 
5. 75 

4. 97 

$.5.96 
4. 78 
5.08 
5.44 
6.00 

$5.82 

4.63 

6.32 

6.60 

4.88 

$5. 74 
4.07 
6.00 
6.50 
5.00 

$5.40 

4.65 

6.00 

6.54 

4.98 

$5.86 

4.93 

5.10 

5.47 

6.03 

1912 

1913 


5.60 

5.40 

5.09 

5. 17 

5. 14 

5. 15 

6.28 

6.33 

5.25 

5. a 

5. 38 

6. 31 

5.28 

1914 


5.22 

6. 81 

^.80 

5.80 

5.86 

6.79 

7.88 

~7.~S 

7.39 

"ToS 

6,64 

6.41 

1915 

6. 48 

0. 62 

6.68 

5.89 

5.90 

6.20 

1 6.70 

6.62 

6.28 

6.24 

5.91 

5.48 

6. 17 

1916 

6.63 

7. 34 

7.86 



8.6C! 9.09 

a 87 

9.63 

11.41 

14. 57 

12.98 

9. 42 

1917 

11. 72 

11. 12 

10.94 

10.64 

10.51 

10.45: 10.44 

10.43 

10.91 

11.00 

10.98 

10.98 

10.84 

1918 

11.35 

■Im] 

10.40 

10.28 

10.25 

10.53 

i 10.48 

10.25 

10.55 

11.40 

11.38 

11.19 

10. 73 

1919 

11.11 

10.53 

10.52 

10.22 

10. 18 

10.68 


10. 98 

10.91 

11.47 

12.90 

13. <57 

11.18 

1920 

12.46 

11.20 

11.22 

10. 14 

9.38 

8. 82; 8. 87 

8.36 

8. 15 

7. 00 

T.Oi^ 

7.39 

9. 17 

Av. 1914-1020 

9.09 

8.96 

8.92 

8.75 

a 70 

8.73: 9.05 

m 

■ 

9.42 

wm 

9.76 

9. 13 

1921 

6.50 

6.24 

6. 32 

6.02 

6.78 

5.68 


6.66 

6.99 

6. 57 

6. 32l 

~5.93 

! 6 25 

1922 

7. 10 

6.49 

6.57 

6.75 


6.79 

Hmiiu 

6.63 

6.56 

6.72 

6.45 

6.34 

1 6.67 

1923 

5. 69 

5.93 

6.31 

6.33 


6. 181 6. 19 

6. 16 

6. 26 

6.25 

0. 47 

6. 81 

! 6.23 

1921 

7. 24 

7, 17 

7. 17 

7.97 

mm 

8. 87 

9.79 

9.72 

9. 39 

8. 64 

9.22 

9. 11 

1 8.55 

1925 

8. 76 

9. 25 

8. 81 

8,74 

0.04 

9.59.. 
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NEW YORK— SPRING PATENTS < 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

$0. 45 
6.05 
5. 13 
5. 51 
4.98 

$6.31 
5. 78 

5.36 

6. 37 
4.98 

I 

$5. 51 
5,52 
5.42 
4.87 
4.50 

$5 56 
5.33 
5.45 
4.80 
4.52 

1 

$5.80 
5 46 
5 42 
4.66 
4. 61 

$5 76 
5.25 
5. 43 
4.70 
4. 76 

1 

$5 66 
5. 02 
6.54 
4.66 
4.66 

$5. 62 
5 23 
5 88 
4.89 
4.72 

$5.42^ $5 76 
5 10 5 41 

5 73 5 45 

4. 95| 4. 91 
4.79^ 4.73 

Av. 1900-1913 

5.62 

mm 


516 

513 

508 

mm 

5 IS 

5.20 

5 11 

527 

520 

525 

1914 

4. 59 

5.78 

6.00 

6.78 

5 83 

502 

7.03 

7. 78 

7. 41 

7.63 

7.79 

550 

5 53 

1915 

6.82 

6.91 

6.44 

558 

5.63 

510 

5 69 

504 

5.99 

aa** 

5 27 

5.78 

6. 26 

1916 

6.09 

7.80 

8.35 

8.94 

9. GO 

590 

0.49 

9.06 

0.80 

11.66 

14.99 

13.68 

0.88 

1917 

12.32 

12.46 

11.09 

11. 31 

10.93 

10,86 

10.63 

10.68 

10.94 

11.00 

15 98 

15 98 

11.28 

1918 

11.41 

11.35 

11.07 

10.93 

10.83 

10.90 

10.64 

10.69 

11.27 

12.09 

12.51 

11.93 

11.29 

1919 

12. 12 

12.35 

11,73 

12.20 

13. 11 

14.25 

14.49 

13.25 

13.07 

15 88 

14.83 

1. 30 

13.29 

1920 

13.93 

13.06 

12.82 

11.34 

9.77 

9. 12 

9.58 

598 

582 

8. 12 

5 61 

9.07 

15 27 

Av. 1914-1020 

9.61 

9.95 

9.74 

0.44 

9.40| 

0.46 

9.79 

9.58 

9. 61 

10.10 

1585 

10.31 

9.83 

1021 

9.06 

8.48 

8 31 

7.60 

6.97 

5 94 

5 85 

8.05 

7.96 

7.96 

518 

7.63 

7.82 

1023 

7.60 

7.00 

6.64 

585 

6.99 

i 598 

0.68 

6.62 

1 556 

1 6.79 

5 68 

537 

582 

lOipi 

0. 07 

0.38 

6.40 

6.36 

6. 17 

5 20 

528 

6.50 

539 

0.26 

5 16 

1 5 84 

6. 36 

1934 

7.52 

7.48 

7.28 

7.98 

8.08 

8.61 

9.68 

9.82 

0.08 

526 

5 78 

572 

548 


8. 54 

8. 86 

&34 

526 

8.63 

9. 18 








1935 














» Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and Daily Trade Bulletin. 
4 Compiled from New York Journal of Oommeroe. 
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Table 39. — Flour, wheat: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets named, 

1 909-1 925 — Continued 


KANSAS CITY-HARD WINTER PATENTS » 


Year beginning 
July 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 

.. 

1909 

$5 42 

$4.72 

$4 68 

$4 88 

$4 68 

$4 77 

$4 78 

$4 78 

$4 83 

$4.84 

$4 84 

M 60 

$4.82 

1910 

4 85 

4 70 

4 70 

4 54 

4 46 

4 46 

4 52 

4 30 

4 2G 

Klild 

4 26 

4 18 

4.44 

1911 

4 06 

4.19 

4 30 

4 65 

4 60 

4 54 

4 80 

4 72 

4.69 

4.79 


4 90 

4 60 

1912 


■Mil 

■MIO 

4 03 

3 90 

3 86 

3 92 

3 94 

3 88 

3 99 


4 15 

4 03 

1913 

■yiQ 

4 07 

4 10 

4 01 

3 95 

3 95 

3 95 

3 95 

3 98 

mm 

4 00 

3 08 

4 01 

Av. 19(»-1913 

4 59 

4 36 

4 39 

4 42 

4 32 

4 32 

4 39 

4 34 

4 32 

4 33 

4 40 

4 36 

4 38 

1Q14 

”1 58 

4 23 

6 37 

6 08 

4 98 

5 19 

6 24 

7 02 

6 78 



5 81 

5 65 

1915 - 

5 58 

6.38 

4 91 


4 98 

5 18 

5. 76 

5 74 

5 12 



4 81 

5 22 

1910 

5 14 


7 40 

8 08 

■jWlM 

8 02 

8 82 

8 38 

WKiU 

11 91 

14 44 

12 84 

9 19 

1917 

11 95 

12.41 





wuma 


10 31 

10 31 

■PKKJ 

10 38 

■Ti¥?l 

1918 



■IfM 



9 93 

9 83 

10 06 

10 49 

11 94 

12 99 

uaoj 

10 72 

1919 

11 11 

iliMr/i; 

10 98 



13 52 

14 08 

12 64 

12 ‘26 

13 09 

14 23 

13 37 

12 46 

1920 

12 98 

12 25 

11 88 

Ujljll 

0 15 

8 81 

9 06 

8 65 

8 GO 

7 54 

8 15 

7 88 

9 64 

Av. 1914-1920 

8 70 

8 88 

8 f8 

8 71 

8 68 

8 67 

9 13 

8 % 

8 9S 

9 54| 10 28 

9 59 

9 03 

1921 

7 15 

6 61 


6 57 

6 05 

6 15 

6 13 

6 85 

7 14 

7 28 

7 44 

(> 81 

~6 77 

1922 

6 71 

6 02 

C 00 

6 14 

6 38 

6 40 

6 20 

6 20 

6 20 

6 33 

6 21 

5 72 

6 21 

1923 . 

5 39 

5 59 

5 66 

5 89 

5 68 

5 68 

5 87 

5 94 

5 9fl 

5 88 

6 09 

6 31 

5 83 

1924 

1925 

6 97 
8 34 

7 08 
a 67 

7 09 

8 40 

7 87 

8 34 

8 20 
8 69 

8 87 

9 19 

9 75 

.... 

9 72 



9 15 



830 

8 82 

8 82 

8 39 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research 

^ Compiled from Northwestern Miller, Kansas City Daily Price Current, and Kansas City Oram Market 
Review. 


Table 40. — Flour, wheat: Retail price per pound in cities listed and average for 
the United States, 1918-1925 
NEW YORK 
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Table 40. — Flour ^ wheat: Retail price per pound in cities listed and average jor 
the United States, 1913-1926 — Continued 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 


15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

age 

Ai3 



Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 



2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2. 8 

2.8 

2.9 

1914 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.4 

3.6 

3.6 

3. 6 

3.6 

372 

1915 

4. 1 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 


1916 

3.7 

3.9 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.5 

4.4 

4.7 


6.6 

5.2 

4.2 

1917- 

6.3 

6.1 

5.4 

6.3 

8.1 

7.0 

6.7 

7.3 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 

5.8 

6.3 

1918 

6.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.3 

6.8 

5.9 

6.3 

6.3 ! 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.1 

1919 

6.2 

6.2 

6.4 

6.9 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7. 1 

7.2 

7.4 

8.1 

7.0 

1920 


8.2 

8.0 

8.3 

9.0 

8.6 

8.2 

7.8 ! 

7.7 

mil 

6.1 


7.8 

Av. 1914-1920 

n 

5.2 

5.3 

m 

m 

m 

m 

5.8 

.5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

5.5 

5.6 

1921 

6.1 

6.7 

6.7 

5.4 

5.5 

5.9 

6.9 

5.6 

5.5 

6.3 

4.9 j 

~4.9~ 


1922- - 

4.7 

5.1 

6.3 

6.3 

5.3 

5.1 

5.3 


4.6 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

6.0 

1923- 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2 ' 

4.3 

4.5 

1924 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4. 5 

■SI 

4.9 

6. 1 

.5.0 

5. 1 

6.2 

5.4 

4.8 

1926 

m 

5.9 

5.8 

5.4 

5.5 

wQ 

5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

5.5 

5.7 

5.6 


UNITED STATES (AVERAGE OF LEADING CITIES) 
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Table 41. — Bread: Average retail price per 'pound {baked weight) 191S--19S5~ 

Continuea 

cmcAQO 



Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Got. 

Nov 

Deo 

Aver» 


15 





16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ago 

■ 

Cevts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents^ 

1913 

6 1 

b 1 

b 1 

6 1 

l« 

ma 

6 1 

6 1 

pyu 

6 1 

6. 1 

6 1 

b 1 

1914 

6 1 

6 1 

6 1 

i> 1 

0 1 

6 1 

6 1 

6 1 

6 2 

6 2 

6 2 

0 3 

”*6 1 

1915 

6 4 

7 2 

7 2 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

G 5 

6 6 

1916 

6 5 

b 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 0 

6 6 

6 0 


6 6 

7 ^ 

7 9 

8 0 


1917 

8 1 

8 2 

8 2 

8 6 

9 6 

10 5 

10 5 


ibU 

10 5 

mumm 

9 0 

9 5 

1918 

9 2 

9 6 

ilill 

10 2 

10 2 

10 2 

10 2 

10 2 

10 2 

10 2 

loM 


10 1 

1919 

10 2 

10 2 

10 2 

fhltl 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

Ion 

10 6 

loll 



UB 

11 6 

11 6 

11 6 

12 3 

12 4 

12 4 

12 4 

12 4 

12 4 

U4 

11 5 


Av 1914-1920 

iQ 

8 5 

8 6 

8 5 

8 8 


8 9 

8 9 

8 9 

9 1 

9 1 

8 9 

8 3 

1921 

11 3 

11 3 

iV 3 

11 2 

9 9 

0 9 

9 8 

9 8 

9 8 

”9 8 

""oli 

9 8 

”l0 3 

1922 

9 9 

8 9 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

0 7 

9 7 

9 6 

1923 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

0 8 

9 7 

9 7 

1924 _ _ _ _ 

9 7 

9.7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 7 

9 9 

9 9 

0 9 

9 9 

9 8 

1925 

10 1 


10 1 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 8 

9 8 

9 9 

9.9 


MINNEAPOLIS 


1913 

5 7 

J2. 

5 a 

6 a 

6 6 

5 6 

6 6 

5 a 

6 6 

6 6 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

1914 

5 a 

5 a 

5 a 

5 a 

6 a 

5 6 

5 a' 

5 a 

5 a 

5 9 

6 0 

To 

5 7 

1915 

6 1 

6 4 

6 4 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 5 

6 3 

6 3 

6 3 

6 4 

1916 

► 6 3 

6 4 

6 4 

0 4 

6 4 

6 4 

6 5 

6 5 

7 4 

7 4 

7 5 

7 9 

6 8 

1917 

8 0 

8 0 

8 0 

8 0 

9 3 

10 5 

10 5 

10 6 

10 5 

10 4 

10 5 

9 7 

9.5 

1918 

8 8 

8 8 

9 1 

9 1 

9 0 

9 0 

8 8 

8 8 

8 8 

8 8 

8.8 

8 8 

8 9 

1919 

9 2 

9 2 

9 2 

9 2 

9 2 

9 6 

9 a 

9 a 

9 a 

9 6 

9 6 

9 8 

9 4 

1920 

10 6 

10 5 

10 4 

10 4 

10 4 

11 1 

11 1 

11 1 

11 1 

11 1 

10 3 

10 3 

la? 

Av. 1914-1920 

m 

m 

7 9 

7 9 

ED 

8 4 

8 4 

8 4 

1 8 

8 5 

8.4 

8 4 

8 2 

1921 

10 3 

10 3 

II!il 

10 3 

9 6 

9 6 I 

9 6 

9 6 i 

1 8 6 

8 6 

8 4 

8 4 

9.5 

1922 

8 4 

8 4 

8 4 

8 8 

8 9 


9 0 

9 0 


9 0 

9 0 

9 0 

8 8 

1923 

9 0 

9 0 

KO 

9 0 

9 0 


9 0 

9 0 


9 0 

9 0 

9 0 

9.0 

1924 

9 0 

9 0 

8 9 

8 9 

8 9 

8 9 

8 9 

8 9 1 

89 

8 9 

8 9 

9 0 

8.9 

1925 

9.0 


10.1 


10.1 

10 I 

10.1 

10 1 


10.0 

9.9 

mn 

lao 


UNITED STATES (AVERAGE OP LEADING CITIES) 


1913 

BEBj 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

6 6 

6 6 

5 6 

5 6 



■ 

1914 

6.2 

6.2 

6 2 

’’gT 

6 2 

6.2 

6 2 

6 3 

6 4 

6.4 

6 4 

6.5 

0 3 

1915 

6 8 

7 1 

7 1 

7 1 

7 2 

7 2 

7 1 

7 1 

■o 

7 0 

6 0 

6 9 


1916 

6 9 

7 0 

7 0 

7 0 

7 0 

7 0 

mmm 

7 1 

7 7 

8 1 

8 4 

7 8 

7 3 

1917 - 

7 9 

8 0 

8 1 

8 4 

9 5 

9 6 

9 9 

10 2 

HO 

0 0 

9 9 

9 3 

9.2 

1918- 

9 4 

9 5 

9 6 

9 8 

9 9 

10 0 

UO 

9 9 

9 9 

9 8 

9 8 

9 8 

9 8 

1919 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9 8 

9.8 

9 9 

ioB»l 

lai 

lai 

10 1 

10 2 

10 2 

■qXj 

1920 

10 9 

11.1 

11 2 

11 2 

11 5 

11 8 

11 9 

11 9 

11.9 

11 8 

11 a 

10 8 

11 5 

Av. 1914-1920 

8 3 

8 4 

8 4 

8 5 

m 

8 8 

m 

ID 

m 

9 0 

9 0 

8 8 

8.7 

1921 

10 8 

10 6 

10 6 

10 3 

9 9 

98 

9 7 

9 7 

9 6 

9 5 

9 3 

9 1 

9.9 

1922 

8 8 

8 6 

8 7 

8 7 

8 8 

8 8 

8 8 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 6 

8.7 

1923 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 8 

8 7 

8.7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8.7 

1924 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 7 

8 8 

8 8 

8 8 

8 9 

8 9 

8.8 

1925 

1 

9.3* 

9 5 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

94 

9 4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

1 

94 

9.4 

9.4 


Division of Statistieal and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistlos reports. 
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BRAN 

Table 42 — Bran, pure Average prue ion in lOO-pound eacka at Minneapolis^ 

Julyj 1909- December, 1925 


Year beginning July 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dee 

Jan 

l<eb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

Aver- 

age 



DoU 

Dots 

Dots 

Dots 

Dots 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU. 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

1900 


20 

50 

20 

08 

18 05 

10 06 

19 

02 

20 

49 

22 


22 

00 

20 

83 

18 

42 

17 

9^ 

10 

40 

19 70 

1010 


19 

02 

10 

89 

18 54 

17 99 

19 

23 

21 

17 

21 


21 

2o 

20 

82 

21 

43 

21 

48 

IJ 

02 

20 23 

1011 


20 

08 

20 

06 

21 42 

21 43 

22. 

05 

22 

99 

23 


25 

25 

25 

U 

24 

23 

23 

32 

20 

22 

22 59 

1012 


20 

82 

19 

2o 

19 13 

19 01 

18 

48 

18 

51 

19 

x3 

18 

03 

17 

21 

16 

2o| 16 

58 

P 

94 

18 il 

lOH 


la 

40 

20 

75 

21 54 

19 86 

20 

10 

20 

22 

21 

59 

22 

63 

23 

71 

23 

31 

22 

08 

20 

23 

21 04 

\v 

1909 1913 

19 

48 

2a 

19 

19 92 

19 47 

19 

78 

20 

68 

21 

89 

21 

80 

21 

■>4 

20 

”1 

20 

28 

18 

68 

30 37 

19U 


18 

46 


21 

21 71 

10 69 

20 

80 

21 

64 

2A 

31 

22 

69 

21 

17 

22L45 

19 

% 

]J 

62 

21 04 

lOK) 


20 

42 

2a 

06 

1& 18 

18 19 

19 

96 

18 

41 

18 

78 

20 

06 

18 

53 

18 

62 

18 

<J9 

18 

32 

19 04 

lOlfi 


17 

67 

20 

00 

21 95 

24.45 

27 

07 

25 

03 

28 

7o 

28 

64 

34 

17 

38 

a7 


2C 

23 


27 34 

1917 


32 

29 

31 

80 

30 28 

30 64 

33 

30 

38 

62 

32 

50 

3a 

50 

32 

8a 

33 

01 

31 

09 

30 

"0 

31 47 

1018 


26 

00 

29 

31 

20 OG 

28 46 

27 

80 

32 

04 

47 

26 

42 

83 

38 

09 

39 

56l 37 

88 

34 

3^ 

34 46 

1919 


37 

26 

41 

90 

37 66 

36 80 

37 

97 

41 

58 

41 

98 

42 

67 

46 

70 

50 

25 

"I 

IS 

50 

*"4 

13 24 

1920 


47 

83 

42 

09 

39 03 

30 62 

31 

81 

28 

20 

27 

05 

22 

63 


17 

39 

16 

♦ 2 

15 

52 

28^46 

Av 

1914 1920 

28 

55 

20 

64 

28.26 

26 90 

28 

40 

29 

60 

31 

23 

30 

29 

30 

61 

31 

41 

30 

261 27 

99 

20 44 

1921 


14 

83 

15 


14.53 

13 60 

19 

75 

21 

"75 

22 

16 

25 

41 

"24 

58 


06 

21 

77 

1 la 


19 42 

1922 


15 

90 

14 

77 

17 62 

22.48 

23 

37 

24 

89 

26 

67 

27 

96 

28 

72 

28 

41 

27 

30 21 

IS 

23 27 

1921 


20 

36 

24 

80 

28.50 

28 54 

26 

34 

25 

28 

25 

56 

24. 

40 

23 

37 

21 

6^ 

18 

9 

20 

04 

2a 96 

1024 


2a 

,07 

24. 

20 

2a 62 

25 23 

26 

14 

30 

94 

30 

52 

a5 

14 

23 

81 

23 

9^ 

1 ^ 

33, 2b 

85 

25 91 

1925 


24 

05 

21 

64 

23 61 

23 56 

26 

31 

26 

74 









1 




- 


Di> ision of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record 


Table 43 — Bian Price per ton paid by farmers, United States, 1910-1925 


Year 

Jnn 

15 

leb 

15 

Mar 

15 

Apr 

13 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug 

r 

Sept 

15 

Oct 

15 

Nov 

U 

Dec. 


Voh 

DoU 

DoU 

Doh 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

IftlO 

26. 

20 

27 

00 

27 

03 

3a 

58 

26 

10 

25 

37 

25 

22 

35 

19 

24 

95 

24 06 

24 

45 

21 

6 s 

1011 

24 

92 

25 

37 

24 

94 

25 

48 

25 

93 

25 

87 

25 

80 

25 

92 

26 

09 

26 52 

2 a 

72 

26 

9*3 

1912 

27 

19 

38 

62 

29 

16 

29 

78 

30 

18 

29 

35 

28 

41 

27 

41 

2 a 

82 

26 58 

2 

66 

2 '> 

IC 

1913 

25 

24 

25 

32 

34 

96 

24 

69 

34 

59 

24 

67 

24 

65 

25 

10 

26 

59 

26 2 

26 

47 

26 

43 

1911 

26 

53 

26 

91 

27 

58 

28 

50 

28 

08 

27 

75 

26 

36 

27 

24 

27 

86 

26 "1 

26 

40 

26 

72 

1915 

27 

91 

28 

96 

28 

23 

28 

28 

28 

11 

27 

68 

27 

47 

27 

22 

26 

47 

25 81 

2^ 

42 

2 a 

53 

1916 

25 

93 

26 

23 

26 

05 

25 

97 

25 

J7 

26 

13 

25 

81 

26 

53 

27 

50 

28 48 

31 

54 

32 

49 

1917 

32 

76 

34 

87 

38. 

33 

42 

07 

44 

19 

40 

83 

40 

40 

43 

16 

39 

46 

30 23 

39 

42 

4X53 

1918 

41 

32 

42 

07 

42. 

62 

42. 

82 

42 

41 

42 

30 

40 

69 

39 

63 

39 

54 

39 38 

39 

22 

38 

93 

1919 

49 

78 

49 

95 

47 

93 

48 

24 

48 

66 

47 

64 

47 

li 

40 

28 

49 

58 

47 70 

4H 

32 

4^ 

79 

1920 

fO 

23 

61 

13 

51 

95 

55 

26 

58 

69 

59 

53 

59 

91 

66 

63 

55 

05 

48.43 

44 

09 

41 

61 

1921 

39 

74 

30 

77 

35 

18 

32 

15 ! 

29 

71 

20 

35 

26 

83 

26 

25 

2 o 

31 

24.22 

23 

60| 

26 

10 

1922 . . 

28 

08 

29 

00 

32 

09 

31 

94 

31 

81 

sa 

22 

28 

29 

27 

24 

26 

24 

28.26 

30 

781 

31 

5S 

1923 

31 

53 

33 

58 

35 

48 

35 

86 

36 

44 

35 

32 

33 

27 

31 

31 

32 

60 

34 84 

85 

191 

34 

67 

1934 - 

34 

67 1 

84 

401 

84. 

03 1 

33 

41 

32 

83 

31 

59 

31 

61 

32 

81 1 

S3 

02 

33 40 

34 

02 

34 

97 

1925 

37 

38 

1 

37 

60 

35 

70 

34 

75 

35 

45 

16 

16 

35 

93 1 

35 

*>5 

3a 

10 

34 20 

33 

□ 

3a 20 
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MIDDLINGS 


Table 44. — Middlings, flour: Average price per ton in 100-pound sacks at Minne- 
apolis, July, 1909-December, 1925 


Year beginning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Aver- 

age 


Doh. 

DoU. 

Dots, 

Dolfl, 

DoU. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

1909 

25.22 

25.78 

23.59 

23.50 


23.58 

24.92 

24.98 

Wzmw 


22. 82 

21.96 

23.88 

IP 

23.90 

24.66 

23.74 

23. 15 


23.56 

23.41 


22.82 

23.05 


2 : 1.25 

23.44 


24.55 

26.19 

96.73 





27.25 

26.79 

26.50 

26.48 

26.23 

26.28 

Q mHSHIIIIIIIIM 

27.38 


26.71 

25.62 


22.30 


22.36 

21.78 


19.72 

20.96 

23.38 


20.83 

23.29 

25.49 

24.93 

24.26 

22.99 

23.55 

24.50 

24.99 


25.04 

24,75 

24.13 

Av. 1909-1913 

24.38 

25.36 

25.25 


B 

23.74 

24,10 


■ 


23.46 

23.43 

24. 22 

1914 

24.86 

27.54 

27.23 


26.78 

27.58 

28.94 

IbbI 

26. 17 

26.64 

27.33 

27.48 

27.04 

1915 

29.57 

29.93 

25.71 

23. 21 

22.48 

22.89 

23.26 

25. 94 

24. 70 

24. 00 

KKt!! 

23.56 

24.95 

1916 

23.22 

26.79 

28.76 

31.94 

mi%yA 

34.23 

35.75 

34.24 

38. 35 

42.29 

KOEs 

42.74 

34.58 

1917 



44.89 

45. 79 


45.35 

41.50 

41.50 

41.5.3 

41. 43 

37.08 

32.86 

43.11 

1918 

27 85 


inxr 

29.90 

29.32 

37.82 

53.30 

46.08 

43.46 

45.38 

50.71 

49.70 

39. 51 

1919 

53.22 

58.33 

57. 72 

52.68 

49.72 

Klin 

51. 57 

53. 32 

54.31 

57. 72 

61. 47 


55. 16 

1920 

62.70 

60.68 


40.58 

38.52 

30.71 

mg 

24.82 

25.66 

21. 49 

EyQ] 


35.68 

Av. 1914-1920 

38.56 

■ 

38.71 

35.74 


35.63 

37.36 

36.25 

36. 32 

36.99 

37. 42 


37. 15 

1921 

20.13 

21.06 

21. 16 

20.62 

s 

23.38 

23.25 

26.58 

28.26 

26.29 

25. 76 

23. 21 

23.48 

1922 

23.58 

22.82 

22.40 

25. 45 

25.92 

26.61 

28.24 

29.43 


30.56 

31.38 

29.90 

27.22 

1923 

28.94 

29.09 

KHJH/i 

30.37 

27.85 

26.86 

27.60 


I?*?? 

24.88 

23. 15 

24. 47 

27. 19 

1924 

28.58 

29.56 

29.99 

KTIti!r 

31.83 

34.84 

36.57 

31.33 

28.84 

29. 19 

33.24 


31.59 

1925- 


31.70 

29.98 

27. 81 

28.64 

27.82 









1 














Division of Statistical and Historical liesearch. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Table 45. — Wheat futures: Volume of trading in seven grain-futures markets^ by 

calendar years^ 1921-1924 


[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


1 

1921 



1923 




Market 

Volume 

Per 

cent of 
total 


Per 
cent of 
total 



Volume 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Chicago Board of 
Trade 

12,273,650 

86.83 

11,072,545 

87.18 

8,672,111 

85.08 

9,597,315 

85.51 

Chicago Open Board 
of Trade 

237,780 

1.68 

366,659 

2.89 

328,452 

8.26 

330,125 

2.94 

Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce 

788,446 

5.58 

503,956 

3.97 

544,600 

5.40 

642,607 

6.73 

Kansas City Board of 
Trade 

527,560 

3.73 

393, 181 

3. 10 

347, 160 

3.44 

371,676 

3.31 

Duluth Board of 
Trade 

175,052 

1.24 

198,264 

1.56 

184,400 

1.83 

174,805 

1.56 

St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange 

126,857 

.90 

139,471 

1.10 

83, 187 

.83 

01,119 

.81 

Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce 

10,213 

.07 

25,791 

.20 

22,365 

.22 

15,324 

.14 

Total 

14,139,568 


12,699,767 

100.00 

10,082,284 

100.00 

11,222,071 

IOP.00 


Qrain Futuree Administration. 
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Tablb 46 . — Wheat futnrea: Volume <4 trading in the principal fulureSf by monthef 
Chicago Board of Trade, July 1, 19C4, to June $0, 1926 

[Tbonsand btisbela— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Month 


July wheat 


September 

wheat 


December 

wheat 


May wheat 


Other 

wheat 

futures 


All fhturai 


1024 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1025 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


26^630 

2,471 

6^632 

41,707 

41,600 

116,210 


220,261 

276,881 

600,080 

606,620 

877,066 

610,606 


761,652 

304,062 

40,000 


361,666 

683,867 

633,023 

702,262 

337,880 

51,540 


41,004 
55,146 
108, 181 
116,486 
348,446 
805,183 


33,466 

261,712 


44,275 
163,070 
210^877 
618,324 
730^418 
1, 167,314 


1,420,310 

1,260,657 

1,443,625 

688,765 

87,383 


3,144,680 


Grain Futuras Administration. 


2,671,060 


RYE 


3,035,806 


7,733,818 


153 


16 


1,242 


35 


1,184,022 

1,135,270 

801,432 

1,352,406 

1,118,467 

1,335,068 


1,700,817 

1,681,584 

2,051,805 

1,311,874 

1,347,286 

1,576,880 


1,835 16,567,110 


Tablb 47. — Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 1909-1926 


Year 

Acreage 

har- 

vested 

Average 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
per 
bushel 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Deo.1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre^ 

Chicago cash price per 
bushel No. 2 • 

Domestic 
exports 
inoTuding 
rye flour, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Julyl* 

December 

Following 

May 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 


ijm 

Buik.of 

JfiOO 


LpOO 








seres 

seibs. 

hushelt 

CenU 

douors 

DoUars 

Ctt. 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

Buskdi 

1000 

Mjee 

16.1 

35^406 

72.2 

25,648 

11.63 

72 

80 

74 

80 

242,262 

1010 

2,185 

16.0 

34,897 

71.5 

24,053 

11.42 

80 

83 

00 

113 

40,123 

1011 

2,127 

16.6 

33,119 

83.2 

27,657 

12.96 

01 

04 

90 

05} 

31,384 

1012 

2,117 

16.8 

35,664 

66.3 

23,636 

11. 16 

58 

64 

60 

64 

1,854,738 

1013 

2,657 

16.2 

41,381 

63.4 

26,220 

ia25 

61 

65 

62 

67 

2, 272; 492 

Av. 1000-1913. 

2.236 

16.1 

36,003 


25,583 

11.44 

72.4 

m 

75.2 

83.0 

888,200 

1014 

2,541 

16.8 

42,779 

86.5 

37,018 

14.57 

IE 31 

112} 

115 

122 

13,026.778 

1016 

3, 129 

17.3 

KAiMil 

83.4 

45,083 

14.41 

04t 

98} 

96} 

99} 

16,250,161 


8, 213 

15.2 

48, 862 

122.1 

69,676 

18.57 


151 



13,703,499 

1917 

4,317 

14.6 

62.033 

166.0 

104,447 

24.19 

170 

186 

180 

ESS 

17, 186, 417 

1018 

6,391 

14.2 

KlJlilil 

161.6 

138,038 

21.60 

164 

164 

lih 

173 

36,467,450 

1010 

6,307 

12.0 

75,483 

133.2 

100,673 

15.96 


182 

198 

220 


1920 


13.7 

lyjml 

126.8 

76,693 



167 

135} 

167 


Av.1914-1920. 

4,330 

1A4 I 

62,234 

128.0 

80,218 

)a63 

ISSB 

151.4 


184.4 

26,357.532 

1021 

4,626 

lae 

61.675 

69.7 

43,014 

9.60 

84 

B| 

21 ^ 

111 

20,943,852 

1022 

6,672 

16.5 

103,362 

68.5 

70,841 

ia62 

83} 

92} 

72 

83 

61,662,068 

1023 

6,171 

12.2 

63,077 

65.0 

40,071 

7.92 

60} 

72} 

65} 

.ss 

10,001,710 

1924 

4,010 

16.0 

64,038 

106.6 

68,260 

1098 

13U 


112} 

127} 

50; 242, 278 

]096 4 

4,088 

11.9 

48,696 

78.1 

38,026 i 

1 

0.30 

03} 

Ill} 












Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based on farm price Deo. 1. 

•Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. , ^ ^ t 

* Commerce and Navigation of the U. S. 1900-1018 and the June issues of Monthly Summaries of Foceign 
Commerce, 1010-1026. 

« Frdiminary. 

91044*^—26 BO 






























, atatiatK^^ of Chtdin^ 7S 

Table 49.— Uirw Acr^ags and. yield per acre in specified countriee^ average 1009 

19lSf annual 199iS-19$5 

Acreage I Yield per acre 


PreU. 

1922 1923 1924 minary ,2S_ 1922 1923 1924 

• 02 ' 



Division of Statistical and Historical Researcn. umoiai sourm ana incemwioiw iiwuuie wi AKrn^ 
turo except as otherwise stated. Acreage figures are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the 
Northern Hepilsphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

I Where Changes in boundary have occurred averages are estimates tor territory within present boun- 
daries. 

« Three-year average. 

« Four-year average. 

«1txohiding Turkestan and Transcaucasia. 

1 0ns year only. 
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Tablb 50. — Ry«: Production in tpodfied eountriec, average 1909-1918, annual 

1988-1986 

[Thousand bushols— 1. e. 000 omitted] 


Average 
1909-1913 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

prelimi- 

nary 

2.094 

36.003 

32,373 

103,362 

23,232 

63,077 

13,751 

64,038 

13,688 

48,606 

I 38,187 

135, 735 

86,309 

77,789 

62,384 

973 
24, 100 
19,104 
16,422 
23,644 
651 
52.501 
27,636 
>2,300 
• 6,317 

1,783 
368,337 
23,785 
63,538 
31,377 
9,004 

1. 129 
7,539 

*20.644 

218.943 

24,283 

13,061 

8.129 
10.490 

743,519 

862 
22,132 
14,284 
17,140 
18,384 
250 
38,412 
26,252 
5,412 
5,563 
1,488 
206,033 
13,589 
51,097 
25, 147 
4,523 

742 
23,366 
15, 157 
14,571 
20,787 
392 
36,517 
28,075 
5,222 
6,484 
1,646 
263,037 
15,836 
53,338 
31,274 
5.906 
1,246 
6,862 
9,607 
234,727 
23,800 
10,770 
6,550 
9,417 
<734,337 

637 
11,052 
ia433 
15,797 
2a 671 
304 
4a 241 
26,281 
5,027 
6,114 
1,433 
225,573 
la 189 
44,735 
22,103 
5,541 
1,020 
4,414 
5,963 
143,884 
18,295 
7,840 
5,451 
11,260 
679,068 

766 

29,377 

13,779 

15,387 

20,895 

375 

44,766 

2 a 880 

6,704 

1,642 

317,418 

24,584 

53,366 

31,271 

a425 

066 

7,453 

9,206 

197,372 

24,240 

6,845 

5,797 

10,530 

<480.625 

8,889 

8,093 

257,543 

2a 101 

12,405 

7,020 

11,752 

*820.040 

*973,390 

1,716,909 

707, 708 
1,188,333 

820,197 
1, 554, 534 

645, 240 
1, 324, 308 

931,3.54 

1,751,394 

. 1,011,577 

. 1,756,096 

844,083 

1.324,068 

906,506 
1,64a 843 

723,029 

1,402,097 

993,738 

1,813,778 

640 

111 

3,526 

62 

3,897 

78 

1,457 

38 

4,3.30 

114 



7 114 

18 

8 

37 



640 

3, 526 

3,897 

1, 457 

4,330 

. 1,012,217 

. 1,755,736 

847,609 

1,327,594 

9ia4O0 

1,644,740 

724,486 
1. 403, 5M 

99a 068 
l,8ia 108 

. *1,003,101 
. 1,776,620 

846,264 

1,326»889 

029,524 

1,863,080 

743,347 

1,422,415 

l,0ia894 
1,83a 884 


Country 


Canada..^ 

(Jnlted States.. 


Nobtbxbn Hxmisfsxbx 
NOBTB AMKBICA 


Total North America.. 


XVROPE 

Norway.. 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands.. 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Prance 

Spain.... ....... 

Portgugal 

Italy 

Switxeriand 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland...... 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland .... 

Russia, including Russia in Asia. 


Total European countries reporting 
aU years snown: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 


Total Northern Hemisphere ooun> 
tries reporting all years shown: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 


SOUTHKBM HEMISPHKRX 

itina 


A] 

CL 

Australia 

New Zealand. 


Total Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all years shown 

Total Northern and Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries reporting ali 
years shown: 

Excluding Russia 

Induding Russia 

Estimated world total *— 

Excluding Russia 

Induding Russia 


Division of Statistic^ and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri* 
oulture except as otherwise stated. Production as reported is (or the calendar year in the Northern Hem- 
isphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Where changes in boundary have occurred averages are estimates of production within present bound- 
aries. 

> Estimated on basis of acreage and average yield of 8.9 busbds per acre. 

’ Four-year average. 

* Exdoding Turkest^ and Transcaucas i a. 


warring countries are for postwar Dounaanes, wnereas in Taoie 62 they are for pre-war territory. As a 
naulVln exoiiidlng Ruam^ which lost territory in the war, a smaller area is eseluded in the detaUed 
toUathan in Table 52. 

6 Eiduding Transcaaeasia. 

•l^dnSs?iSw fninor producing countries which do not enter into world trade or for which no 
ilaliiNMfife available* 
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Tablb 61. — Asnaifi, production, and Mai form value, by Stalet, 19t4 and 

ises 


Thousands 
of acres 


Total value, 
basis Dec. 

1 price, 
thousands 
of dollars 

State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Production, 
thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 

1 price, 
thousands 
of doUars 

1924 

19251 

1024 

19251 

1924 

19251 

1924 

19251 

1924 

19251 

1924 

19251 

8 

3 


63 

87 

88 

W. Va- 

■ 

■1 

112 

130 

144 

150 

4 

4 

72 

76 

101 

99 

N. C 


71 

639 

mm 

952 

1,281 


37 


W 

768 

mm 

8. C 


7 

n 

74 

146 

155 

47 

44 

822 

792 

929 

737 

Ga 



184 

186 

337 

335 

120 

mm 

1,920 

1,836 


1,928 


Bl 












Ky 

B& 

17 

176 

221 

224 

276 


66 

960 

090 

1,066 

871 

Tenn 

Be 

20 

198 

220 

273 

286 

161 

153 

2,174 

1,744 

2,304 

1,482 

Ala 

1 

1 

11 

8 

17 

13 


00 



1,552 

1,118 

Ark 

1 

1 

11 

11 

14 

14 

wsa 

216 



3,680 

wmm 

Okla 

37 

33 

518 

396 

523 

436 

332 

256 

5^644 

8,788 

6,152 

2,880 

Tex 

17 

14 

272 

56 


67 

640 





5,148 

Mont.. 

KS 

112 




1,036 

30 

35 



716 

459 

Idaho 

a 

3 

IB 


37 

48 

20 

25 



284 

mm 

Wyo 

44 

47 

KiS 

564 

387 

361 

1,257 

1,571 

19,609 

15. 710 

20,393 

10,212 

Colo 

74 

85 

666 


Rilit 

OOD 

570 

236 

201 

3,304 

1,010 

3,870 

1,280 














N. Mex 

2 

1 

32 

4 


4 

189 

205 

2,740 

2,522 

2,058 

1,791 

Utah 


5 

81 

55 

87 

55 

40 

43 

568 

383 

557 

375 

Wash 

bq 


7S 

165 

• 105 

206 

5 

5 

68 

75 

85 


Oreg 

Bs 


mEL 

KE 

204 

154 

15 

18 

225 

342 

274 

390 


SB 


— 

— 



36 

36 

414 

432 

530 

549 

■HI 

4,019 

4,068 


48,696j68,260 

38,026 


State 


Mass... 
Conn... 
N. Y... 
N.J..., 
Pa 

Ohlo... 

hid 

Bl 

Micb... 

Wls.... 

Minn.. 

Iowa... 

Mo 

N. Dak. 
S. Dak. 

Nebr... 

Kans... 

Del 

Md.... 
Va 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 52. — Rye: World production^ 1909-19BS 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Pl&UO- 
tion in 
countries 
reporting 
an years 

Estimates 
of world 
production, 
excluding 
Russia; 
preliminary 

Total 

Europe, 

excluding 

Russia; 

preliminary 

Three selected countries 

Russia! 

Germany 

France 

1909 

670^609 

872,000 

821,000 

903,622 

44a 746 

BPH 

1910 

611,699 

818,000 

768,000 

876,135 

413,802 


1911 

628,384 

828,000 

779,000 

768,650 

427,796 


1912 

6«7, 162 

862,000 

810,000 

1,05a 837 

45a 588 


1913 

690,162 

803,000 

834,000 

1,011,316 

481, 169 


1914 

606,913 

765,000 

707,000 

>869,657 

410,478 


1915 

543,908 

691,000 

620,000 

>909,943 

360,310 


iQia . _ 

522,040 

663,000 

598,000 


351,826 


1Q17 

438,500 

~ 5^000 

466,000 


> 27a 696 


IQia 

473,551 

590,000 

476,000 


>262,832 


10^0 

444,907 

686,000 

586,000 


> 24a 161 

^BB 

1920 

392,804 

1 619, 000 

533,000 

>317,081 

> 194,255 


1921 

488,435 

868,000 

759,000 

>345,423 

>267,626 

44,392 

1922 

456,529 

846,000 

713,000 

> 48a 625 

>20aQS3 


1923 

473,992 

930,000 

826,000 

>734,387 

>26a037 

8a517 

1924 

425,346 

743,000 

65a 000 

>679,068 

> 22 a 578 

4a ail 


531,950 

1,017,000 

937,000 

>83a040 

>317,418 

44,766 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, For each year is shown the production dinrlng the cal- 
endar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. 

* Excludes Poland. . . 

* New boundaries, and therefore not comparable with earlier yeaza. 
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Tabud 53. — Hys: MtnUhly^inarkeUw ky/armera, aa reported hy aboiU HfiOO mille^ 
am eteidtoh, Uriitea Stake i 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 54. — Rye: Receipts at markets namedf 1900-19^4 
[Thousand busbels—i. e.» 000 omitted] 



^ JMT bigiiif in Sfptnnber . 
















































\f> *L>s^ ^ > { m 

TAJBiJi> ^5. — Bye: ffla»$iJ^caHofr^ of care graded by licensed yaepeetorsi aU inepectpya 
points 

Totftl of each grade, annual Inspections, 1023-1924 


Receipts 


Shipments 


1 

2 

I 

a 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 
1 pie 

Total 

14,304 

13,532 

3,872 

1,061 

3.2 

473 

33,332 

22,068 

8,481 

132 

80 

26 

30t706 

43.2 

4a6 

11.6 

L4 

100 

71.7 

27.6 

.4 

.3 

.1 

103 

97,077 

24,251 

8,841 

2,057 

876 

64,002 

31,838 

38,210 

606 

131 

60 

70^046 

43.1 

37.4 

13.6 

4.6 

L3 

loao 

44.9 

53.8 

1.0 

.2 

• 1 

loaa 


1023-941 

Oars 

Per cent 

1094-25 

Cars 

Per cent 


Qrain Division. 

1 First complete year of inspection 


Table 56. — Rye, including flour: International trade, average 1910-'1914, annual 

1929-^1926 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted} 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources eicept where otherwise noted. 

1 Year ended July 81 as compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

> Less than 500 bushels. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. 

« Average of calendar years 1000-1013. 

* Bight montlui* 

* Ten months ended May 31. International Institute of Agriculture. 

I Eleven months. 

* Average for the seasons lOlt-18 to 1013-14. 

* Six months. 

*• Commercial source. . , . 

II Bye figure from Intemettonai Institute of Agriculture 
« Season lOl^M. 

» Year ended December 31. 
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Table 57 . — Ry^: BsUmaied price per htukel. received by produeere^ United Siatee, 

1909-^1926 



DMAne of Crop «pd 1Jy6ft«ok E»tliiiat«8. 
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Tablb 59. — Rye^ No, 2: Weighted average price per btuhel, 1909-1926 


CHICAGO 


Year banning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage* 

IMO 

10.70 

10.71 

10.72 

la 73 

|a74 

$a77 

lasi 

lasi 

ia7o 

laTO 

10.77 


$a76 

mo 

.77 

.75 

.74 

.76 

.70 

.81 

.84 

.82 

.80 

.05 

1.02 


.84 

mi 

.84 

.85 

.01 

.07 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.02 

.01 

.04 

.93 

.83 

.91 

1012 

.74 

.72 

.60 

.60 

.64 

.61 

.64 

.62 

.60 

.62 

.62 

.62 

.65 

1018 

.63 

.66 

.67 

.66 

.64 

.63 

.61 

.62 

.61 

.62 

.65 

.63 

.64 

Av. 1000-1013... 


m 

m 

.76 


.75 

.77 

.76 

.76 

.78 

llEIIl 

m 

.76 

1014 

.64 

.84 

.05 

.02 

1.02 


1. 10 

1.23 

1.17 

1. 17 

1.10 

1. 17 

1.05 

1016 

1.08 

1.00 

.06 

1.01 

.00 

.07 

1.01 

.07 

.03 

.06 

.98 

.98 

.09 

1018 

.08 

1.13 

1.20 

1.33 

1.47 

1.41 

1. 43 

1.46 

1.61 

1.87 

2.20 

2.40 

1.54 

1017 

2.27 

1.00 

1.86 

1.84 

1.78 

1. 82 

2.01 

2.30 

2.84 

2.64 

2.20 

1.80 

2.11 

1018 

1.78 

1.67 

1.63 

L68 

1.68 

1.60 

1. 61 

1. 38 

1.61 

1. 73 

1.50 

1. 46 

1.61 

1010 

1. 65 

1.54 

1. 40 

1.38 

1. 42 

1.66 

1. 76 

1. 56 

1.72 

1.90 

2. 13 

2.27 

1.70 

1020 

2.04 

1.00 

1.00 

Dttl 

1.50 

1.61 

1.63 

1.47 

1.46 

1. 35 

1. 47 

1. 32 

1.62 

Av. 1014-1oA.-. 

m 

m 

iBa 

n 

m 

mSm 

1.52 

1.40 

1.62 

1.67 

1.68 

1.63 

1.52 

1021 

1.27 

1.07 

1.04 

.86 

.70 

.86 

.81 

.07 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

.90 

.07 

1022 

.82 

.78 

.72 

.78 

.87 

.88 

.87 

.86 

.83 

.86 

.78 

.70 

.81 

1028 1 

.65 

.67 

.70 

.72 

.71 

.70 

.73 

.72 

.60 

.66 

.67 

.76 

.70 

1024 

.84 

.03 

1.03 

1.26 

1.31 

1. 41 

1.57 

1.57 

1.28 

1. 12 

1.10 

L13 

L25 

1925 1 

.97 

1.06 

.00 

.83 

.88 

LOS 








1 















MINNEAPOLIS 


1900 

10.76 

10.67 

10.66 

10.68 

$0.69 

991 

!|H 

inn 

^9 

la 73 

la 71 



1010 

.73 

.73 

.71 

.72 

.74 

.77 

.70 

.78 

.84 

.88 

mi 

.87 

.77 

1011 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.02 

.88 

.87 

.90 

.88 

.89 

.88 

.87 

.79 

.86 

1012 


.64 

.63 

.63 

.58 

.56 

.58 

.67 

.55 

.57 

.57 

.56 


1013 

.57 

.61 

.61 

,56 

.54 

.55 

.55 

.56 

.56 

.57 

.60 

.50 

.58 

Av. 1000-1013..- 

.71 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.69 

K9 

HQ 

m 

.72 

.73 

■ 

.70 

.70 

1014 

.58 

.80 

.89 

.87 

1. 01 

L06 

L15 

L24 

L12 

Lll 

L16 

1. 12 

.98 

1015 

L02 

.07 


.06 

.93 

.02 

.06 

.05 

.89 

.03 

.04 

.94 

.94 

1016 

.08 



1.26 

1.44 

1.38 

1.42 

L42 

1.58 

MEm 

Z26 

Z37 

1.35 

1017 

2.20 

■ivlI 


1. 81 

1. 77 

1.83 

1.03 

2.24 

a 01 

Z74 

zao 

L85 

1.93 

1018 

L84 



1.58 I 

1.62 

1.57 

L54 

1.34 

L54 

L71 

L55 

L45 

1.58 

1010 

L54 



L36 1 

L38 

1.66 

L73 

1.53 

L70 

1.05 

Z06 

Z14 

1.60 

1020 

2.00 

1.92 

1.85 

1.66 

1. 48 

1.40 

1.58 

1.44 

L42 

L28 

1.37 

1.26 

1.61 

Av. 1014-1020..- 

1.46 

1.30 

1.38 

1.36 

1.38 

1.42 

L47 

1. 45 

1.50 

1.65 

1. 67 

1.59 

1.43 

1021 

1.15 

1.00 

.09 

.80 

.72 

^'.78^ 

.75 

.05 

.07 1 

.07 

L02 

.86 

.02 

1022 

.76 

.60 

.66 

.71 

.81 

.83 

.82 

.80 

.76 

.81 

.76 

.64 

.75 

1923 

.61 

.62 

66 

.66 

.64 

.66 

.67 

.66 

.63 

.61 

.63 

.70 

.65 

1024 

.83 

.86 

.05 

L21 

1.23 

1.33 

1.54 

1.54 

1.30 

1.06 

1. 14 

1.11 

1. 14 

fOQK 

.95 

1.00 


.77 

.81 

.08 




















Division of Statistical and Historical Rpsearch. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and 
Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

s Average of daily prices weighted by oarlot sales. 
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Tablb 60. — Com: Acreage. prodticHon, etUue^ exports^ etc.^ United States, 1909^ 

ms 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Average 

:^eld 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
j)er 
bush- 
el re- 
ceived 
by 
pro- 
duc- 
ers, 
Deo.l 

Cents 

566 

460 

61.8 

467 

69.1 

Farm 

value 

Doc. 1 

Value 

per 

acre' 

Chicago c 
per bush 
mix 

Decem- 

ber 

ash price 
el. No. 2 
ed* 

Following 

May 

Domestic 
exports, 
including 
corn meal, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1* 

Imports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Julyl* 

Per 

cent 

of 

crop 

ex- 

?5- 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

1911 

1912.. . 

1913 

Average 

1909- 

1913.. 

1914. . .. 
1915-.. . 

1916.. .. 

1917.. . . 

1918.. .. 
“ 1919... 

1920.. .. 

Average 

1914- 

1020 

1921.. .. 

1922 

r'l«54 

. 1925«.-. 

1,000 

acres 

98,088 

104,035 

105,825 

107,063 

105,820 

Bn. of 

Bern, 

shelled 

26.1 

27.7 

23.9 

29.2 

L_®‘ 

IfiOO 

bushels 

2,572,336 

2,886,260 

2,531,488 

3,121,746 

2,446968 

1,000 

doUars 

1, 507, 185 
1,384,817 
1,565,258 
1.520,454 
1.696092 

Dol- 
lars 
16 32 
16 31 
16 79 
14.20 
15.99 

Cis. 

62H 

45H 

68 

47H 

64 

Cts. 

66 

50 

70 

54 

73H 

Cts. 

56 

P 

Cts. 

63 

55^ 

82^ 

60 

72M 

Bushels 
38,126498 
65,614,522 
41,797,291 
50,780,143 
10, 725, 819 

Bushels 

63,426 

906062 

16367,369 

P. 

cf. 

1.5 
2.3 
1.7 

1.6 
.4 

104,229 

26 0 

2,712,364 

566 

1,533,961 

14.72 

57.6 

62 7 

61.4 

666 

41,409,255 

6664.771 

L5 

103,485 
106, 197 
106,296 
116,730 
104,467 
97, 170 
101,609 

25.8 
262 

24.4 
263 
24.0 

28.9 

31.5 

% 672, 804 
2,994,793 
2,566927 
6066 233 
6502,665 
6811,302 
6208,584 

64.4 

57.5 
869 

127.9 
136 5 
134.5 
67.0 

1,726070 

1,726680 

6280.729 

6920,228 

6416340 

6780,597 

6150,332 

16 65 
16 22 
21.66 
86 58 
36 70 
3691 
21. 14 

1 

¥ 

160 

135 

142 

70^ 

75 

96 

190 

155 

160 

86 

T 

152 

160 

160H 

189 

59 

U 

78M 

174 

170 

185 

217 

66 

60,666303 
39,896928 
66766 294 
49,076 263 
26016822 
16726746 
70,905,7811 
1 

9,897,939 

6206497 

6267,299 

6196420 

3,311,211 

10,229,249 

6746384 

1.3 

66 

1.6 

,9 

.6 

62 

5.0 

104,990 

27.0 

6831,75j 

95.8 

6713.268 

26 J 

1069 

116 6 

116 8 

135.2 

45, 289, 120 

5,693,428 

1.6 

108,m 

102,846 

104,824 

101,076 

101,631 

IP 

g 

46 3 
668 
766 
962 
67.4 

1,297,213 

1,910,775 

2,217,229 

2,276564 

1.956326 

16 50 
16 58 
21 25 
2646 
19.25 

118 

77 

sn 

87 

136H 

85 

10^ 

"eP 

ri« 

121H 

179,490,442 
96. 596,221 
23, 135,200 
9, 791, 136 

124, 501 
137,529 
227,704 
4,617,319 

68 

63 

.8 

.4 


umi 





DiTision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in iUlies are census returns. 

^Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

sChicago Dally Trade BuUetin. Contract to 1915. ^ ^ « 

> Combed from Commerce and Navigation of U. S. 1009-1 91A. and June issues of Monthly Stunmaries 
of Foreign Commerce, 1919-1925. 

* Preliminary. 


'Table 61. — Corn: Percentage reduction fro m full yield per acre from stated caueee 
as reported by crop cor respondents, 1909-1994 


Year 


Plant 

dLs- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

Total 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hall 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Other 

oU- 

ma- 

tie 

1 


P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1009— 

16 0 

7.3 

1.5 

1.0 

0. 6 

1.6 

0.7 

62 

25.8 

0 2 

2 3 

mxM 



266 

ili'KiW 

16 9 

6 0 

.8 

.9 

. 4 

1 6 

.5 

.2 

21.3 

.2 

64 

.4 

1.2 

.5 

260 

1911— 

23.4 

1.6 

0) 

.4 

. 2 

3.4 

, 1 

.5 

20.6 

.2 

2.3 

.2 

.4 

1.0 

367 

‘1W2-. 

67 

4.6 

.9 

1.7 

. 6 

1.0 

.3 

.4 

18.1 

.3 

4.8 

.3 

63 

.5 

26S 

1913- - 

27.1 


.4 

1.0 

.3 

61 

.4 

.2 

367 

.1 

3.7 

.2 

.4 

.8 

369 

1914- . 

268 


.4 

.4 

.5 

61 

.4 

.2 

261 

. 1 

6 6 

.1 

.2 

.5 

868 

1915- 

60 

Bi ^ 

61 

6.9 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

.7 

26 6 

.3 

61 

.1 

.2 

.7 

269 

1916— 

165 

BTii : 

1.7 

1.7 

.4 

1.7 

1.1 

.4 

31.3 

.3 

60 

.1 

.6 

.4 

817 

1917- - 

161 


.6 

16 5 

.6 

1.2 

.3 

.4 

81.6 

.2 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

.8 

868 

1918— 

261 


.5 

60 

.4 

6.3 

.3 

.8 

36 8 

.3 

66 

.1 

1.5 

.4 

87.7 

1919.. 

1^ 

7.8 

1.4 

.1 

.3 

1.0 

.4 

.1 

21.4 

.8 

61 

.1 

.2 

.3 

364 

mv/ifm 

64 

68 

.6 

.7 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.1 

11.3 

.8 

3.7 

.1 

.8 

.2 

169 

1921- 

16 6 


.8 

.2 

.4 

.9 

.6 


14.1 

.8 

8.5 


.1 

.2 

167 


14.2 

kH 

.6 

.3 

.9 

1.0 

.2 


19.3 

.3 

6 0 

.1 

.2 

.1 

260 

1928.. 

9.9 


.7 

67 

.6 

.7 

1.1 


10.9 

.6 

6 4 

.1 

.1 

.3 

364 

lm..| 

1L2 

lar 

LS 

67 

L4 

.6 

.6 

.1 

864 

.4 

66 

.2 

.8 

.8 

867 


Division or Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 62. — ^Com: i^ereage, production^ and total farm volue^ hy States^ 1924 

and 1925 



Thousands of acres 

Production thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 

1 price, thousands of 
d(mars 

1024 

19251 

1924 

1 

19251 

1924 

19251 

Maine 

12 

13 

616 ' 

585 

702 

656 

New Hampshire 

14 

15 

672 




V^ermont 

83 

85 





Massachusetts 

41 

42 

1,845 


2,380 

2,310 

Rhode Island 

8 

9 

320 


448 

486 

Connocticut... 

56 

57 

2,366 

2,850 

2,838 


New York 

«n 

691 


24,876 

26,981 


New Jersey 

105 

206 


10,712 

7,601 

7,820 

Pennsylvania 

b31d 

1,421 


72,471 


57,977 

Ohio 

3,432 

3,707 

89,232 

177,936 


101,424 

Indiana 

4.460 

4,628 

113,920 

201,318 


liaT26 

Illinois 

8,040 

9,240 

295,218 



22^086 

Michigan 

1,610 

1,642 

45,885 

65,680 


49,260 

Wisconsin 

2,185 

2,141 

56,810 

99,556 


71,680 

Minnesota 

4,586 

4,3.57 

123,822 

156.852 


87,837 

Iowa 

10,012 

11,130 

305,636 

478,690 

284,148 

268,010 

Missouri 

6,500 

6^825 


201,338 


138^923 

North Dakota 

1,320 

1,056 


24,816 

20,064 

13,649 

South Dakota 

4,814 

4,766 



82,030 

Sa043 

Nebraska 

8,716 


191, 752 


174,494 

144,326 

Kansas 

6,021 

6,623 


104,643 

113,671 

69,064 

Delaware. 

140 

145 

3,780 

5,365 

4,234 

3,487 

Maryland. 

537 

568 

16,647 


18,478 

17,892 

Yirginia. 

1,409 

1,639 

31,479 


39,664 

“‘iK 

West Virginia 

400 

806 

11,960 

18,469 

14,830 

18,469 

North Carolina 

2,317 

2,271 


42,014 

51,715 

^215 

South Carolina 

1,650 

1,684 


19,483 

24,354 

21,431 

Oeorgia 

3,975 

3,895 

45,712 

41,676 


41,676 

Florida 

600 

580 



9,072 

8,700 

Kentucky 

3,048 

3,200 



77,724 

68,088 

Tennessee 

3,100 

3,162 

6(V650 


71,982 

5a284 

Alabama. 

2,000 

2,797 

36,250 


44,225 

37,700 

Mississippi 

2,240 

1,977 


35,586 

33,869 

33,451 

Arkansas 

2,090 

2,006 



35,781 

27,241 

liouisiana 

1,250 

1,225 

14,375 


16, 531 

2a 727 

Oklahoma 

2,862 

2,558 

54,378 

19,185 

48,396 

17,266 

Teaas 

3,943 

3,154 


28,809 

69,307 

29,490 

Montana. 

420 

309 

7,560 

6,584 

7,484 

a2S5 

Idaho 

66 

78 

2,026 

3,198 

2,289 

a398 

Wyoming 

180 

191 


4,393 


3,075 

Colorado 

1,450 

1,494 


22,410 

12,760 

15,687 

New Mexico 

220 1 

175 


3,150 

4,356 

3,150 

Arieona — 

31 

39 

682 


852 

1,014 

Utah 

16 i 

18 


419 

435 

419 

Nevada 

2 

2 

45 

50 

54 

00 

Washington. 

43 

58 

1,290 


1,446 

1,928 

Oregon 

59 

71 


2,069 

2,178 

2,208 

Callfomia 

86 

85 


3,026 

4,012 

3,6n 

United states 

101,076 

101,631 

2,812,745 


2, 27a 664 

1.90a326 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 65. — Corn: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 1909^ 

191S, annual 1922-1926 


Country 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

10131 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

prelim- 

inary 

Aver- 

age 

19(»- 

1913* 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1025 

pre- 

iTnd- 

nary 

Northern Hemisphere 

NORTH AMKRIfA 

Canada 

United States 

Meiioo 

1,000 

acre* 

300 

104,229 

*6,093 

1 

IJOOO 

acres 

318 

102,846 

7,(m 

455 

IfiOO 

aeret 

31$ 

104,324 

7,930 

457 

IDOO 

acres 

205 

101,076 

8,072 

388 

1,000 

acres 

239 

101,631 

5,271 

Bush- 

els 

56.0 

26.0 
»I3.6 

Bu^ 

els 

43.4 

28.3 

0.7 

11.0 

Bush- 

eU 

42.8 
20.3 

12.8 
17.2 

Rusk- 

sis 

4a7 

22.9 

13.2 

Rusk* 

sis 

44.2 

28.6 

13.1 







Total North American 
countries rep>orting all 

1 

|ll0,631 1110,222 

112,572 

109,443 

107, 141 




1 





^ 

1 

EUROPE 

France 

Spain 

1,160 
, 1>134 

790 

1,159 

843 

3,857 

4 

148 

392 

2,445 

4,722 

845 
1, 166 
752 
8,790 

4 

144 

308 

2,450 

4,452 

846 

1,162 

818' 

1,170 

i 

19.4 

23.4 

16.0 

23.2 

13.8 
19.0 
4A2 
23.5 

25.2 

19.9 
19.0 

15.0 

20.5 

13.6 
23.5 
41.2 

24.0 

26.7 

20.0 
10.0 

21.3 

22.2 

24.8 

24.1 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

, 4,090 

1 8 
, 190 

376 

, 2, 102 
' 4,786 

1 *454 

1.492 
.*9,644 
164 

3,246 

3,806 

4 

147 

389 

2,450 

4,856 

3,830 

4 
139 
387 
2,581 
5,222 1 

25.1 

37.7 

23.8 

22.3 I 
27.7 

23.4 1 
*21.7 

17.6 

*20.0 

17.2 

16.1 

27.8 

44.2 

25.3 

26.3 
3ai 

30.8 

27.8 

45.0 

34.0 

27.8 

85.8 

Bulgaria 

Riunania 

Poland 

Russia, including Russia in 
Asia 

Total European coun- 
tries reporting all 
years shown: 
Excluding Russia... 
Including Russia.... 

NORTH AFRICA 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 

1,313 

8,411 

183 

5,408 

1,364 

8,413 

189 

4, 171 

1,465 

8,940 

190 

5,037 

1,531 

9,713 

193 

7, 774 

11.8 

14.2 

15.2 

15.0 

10.7 

lao 

20.3 

20.5 

18.6 

17.4 

21.0 

18.7 

18.4 

18.1 

17.0 

22.7 

1 

. 25,231 
28,477 

23,424 

28,832 

23,224 

27,395 

24,273 

29,310 

25,588 

33,362 

21.9 

21.1 

16.9 

16.5 

10.8 

19.9 

21.0 

21.2 

23.1 

23.0 

t -j-u- 

i 

34 

J *43 

- * 1,706 

355 

20 

16 

2,035 

462 

20 

44 

1,865 

403 

24 

41 

1,878 

510 

21 

45 

17.6 
5.8 

37.7 

&0 

las 

1.9 

82.6 

8.0 

5.2 

6.4 

35.1 

8.0 

lao 

5.0 

36.1 

6.6 

15.3 

4.1 


' Where changes in boundaries have occurred as a result of the World War eetimatee have been adjusted 
to correspond with the area within the post-war boundaries. 

» One year only. 

I Four-year average. 

* Includes some sorghum. 



NORTHKRN nKin8PHERK~ 

Continued 


India •6,898 

Japan 133 

Chosen 166 


6,260 6,016 6,824 14.0 16.6 12.9 16.0 

140 136 26.6 24.7 24.8 

227 232 229 14.8 12.8 IZl 10.4 


Phmppines 1812 1,359 1,378 1,817 9.2 ia8 13.0 13.6 

Total Northern Hemi- 
sphere reporting all 
years shown: 

Excluding Russia... 136,280 130,072 136,322 134,274 133,806 

Including Russia.... 139,635 136,480 140^493 139,311 141.079 


Estimated Northern 
Hemisphere total: 

Ezduding Russia... 146,800 146,900 147,600 146,300 144,600 
Indoding Russia.... 160,046 161,308 161,671 16a 337 162,274 


SOUTHRRN HsMISPBKRE 

Brasil 7,656 

Chile 66 70 

Uruguay 680 669 

Argentina 8,710 7,851 

Umon of South Africa >2,290 4,608 

Southern Rhodesia 161 221 

Java and Madura 3, 887 

Australia. 363 813 


New Zealand.. 


7.636 8,461 6,178 6,801 26.8 18.6 26.2 

70 68 68 26.0 24.0 20.6 20.7 

669 480 460 10.4 11.4 9.6 11.4 

7,851 8^464 9,162 10,527 22.0 22.4 32.7 20.8 

4.608 *13.6 15.8 

221 232 240 11-4 M.8 

3,887 4,028 4,366 3,088 12.6 

813 316 2a 6 23.6 


11.4 ^3 

12.6 


9 >63.0 


^3 la 6 17. 8 
12.6 16.1 16.8 

23.6 25.7 

50 6 Sa 8 47. 3 


Total Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries re- 
lying all years 

shown through 1924.. 9,521 8,721 9,232 0,966 . 

Estimated Southern 

Hemisphere 21,800 26,085 26,637 25,416'i; 

Estimated world total *: 

Excluding Russia... 168,600 170^900 174,200 17a 700 
Including Russia.... 171,846 17a 308 178^371 176,737 . 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul* 
tore unless otherwise stated. 

Acreage given is for crops harvested during the calendar year In the Northern Hemisphere and the suc- 
ceeding oar vest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

> Where changes in boundaries have occurred as a result of the World War estimates have been 
‘ adjusted to correspond with the area within the post-war boundaries. 

* One year only. 

• Four-year average. 

• Two-year average. 

* Exdudes a few minor producing countries which do not enter into world trade and for which no oro- 
duetkm statistics are available. 

Table 66. — Corn: Production in specified countries, average 1909-191$, annual 

ms-t9g5 


{Thousand bushel8-~i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926, 

preliimnory 

NOITHXRK HlMUPinERK 






NORTH AMERICA 






Canada 

L^ted States... 

Mexico 

Qnatemala 

17,297 

2,712,364 

188.862 

*346 

13,798 

2,90a090 

aa260 

6,412 

13,608 

8,068,567 

101,830 

7,874 

11,998 

g8ia746 

10a846 

10,364 
2,900,681 
68, Wf 

Total North American oonntrles ra- 
portteaO years aboim 

2,863,028 

%te8,on 

3, leg 486 

g481,068 

2 , peg 064 


1 Whsra chanisi in bomidarlefhave occurred as a result of the WoHd War estimatea have been adtimrait 
^ eo e tamp tm Awm the area wlthto the post-war boupdartes. «^«^«wimatesiiaveoeenaapii9a« 

•Two^wnverafs. 






^ * 


JSiatieHm.af ^rains;^ 


'V ^ ^ 


Tablb 66. — Corns Pro4uciton in specified countries, avercsge 1909-191$, annual 

Continued 


Average 

1909-1913 


192'|, 

prelim lUary 


Northern Hemisphere — Continued 
EUROPE 

France 

Spain 

Portui^ 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Czecfaoslovskia. 

Hungary.... 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Russia including Russia in Asia 


Total European countries reporting 
all years shown: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 


22,467 
36,648 
(11,600) 
102,676 
113 
4,630 
8,308 
60,813 
111,807 
*9,860 . 
26,277 
U03.2Q0 
2,822 
52,185 


*460,368 

611,638 


Morocco.. 

Algeria... 

Tunis 

Egypt.... 


India 

Japan. 

Chosen 

Philippines 


Total Northern Hemisphere report- 
mg ail years shown: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 


Estimated Northern Hemisphere 
total: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 

Southern Hemisphere 


3,326,702 

3,378,887 


3.616.000 

3.667.000 


Brazil 

ChUe 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Umon of South Ahrica. 

Southern Rhodesia 

Java and Madura 

Australia 

New Zealand 


Total Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all years shown 
through 1924 


Estimated Southern Hemisphere 
total - 430, (XW 

Estimated world total: ^ 

Excluding Russia * 4, 045, 000 

Including Russia 4, 097, 000 


3,319,849 

3,401,037 


3.608.000 

3.589.000 


4.028.000 

4.109.000 


3,554,339 


3.821.000 

3.907.000 


1 2,871,328 
2,965,628 

3,465,744 

3,642,205 

1 

1 3,213,000 

1 3,307,000 

1 

( 3,747,000 

3,923,000 

161,731 

1,203 

1 » 5, 670 

1 

186^298 


73,214 

4,286 


66,760 

(8,000) 

426 

61, 147 

1 

1 271,007 


606,000 


3.721.000 

3.815.000 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul* 
ture except as otherwise staM. Production as reported is for the calendar year in the Northern He^nispbeco 
and the suooe^ug harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* Two year average. 

* One year only. 

* The'^StSJiatotorthe five-year period 1909-1913 given in this table is somewhat largwj^n the fim 
AhtainMlbv averaging those five years In Table 67. This is because in the detailed table intimates lor 
warring countries are ibr postwar &>undaries, whereas in Table 67 thejr are 

towoluding Russl^hlch lost territory in the war a smaller area is exclucfed in the detaltod toMa 

than In Table 67. 

t a few minor producing countries which do not enter into world trade and ter wtikte 

no production statistics are available. 
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Table 67. — Com: World produciiofiy 190^1925 
[Thousand bushe]»--i. e., 000 omitted] 


Production 
In ooun> 
Year tries re- 

porting all 
years 



Kuinania Argentina 


4.107.000 

4.220.000 


4.028.000 

4.373.000 


490,000 

a 572, 336 

664,000 

2, 88a 260 

601,000 

2,531,488 

547,000 

3,124,746 

676,000 

2, 44a 988 

662,000 

2,672,804 

.620,000 

2,994,793 

389,000 

2, 66a 927 

351,000 

3, 06a 233 

299,000 

2,502,665 

454,000 

2,811,302 

3,20a584 

52a 000 

394,000 

a06a669 

42a 000 

2,90a020 

47a 000 

a 053. 567 

.692,000 

2,312,745 

579,000 

1 

2.00a581 



1 141,862 
U82,Q8l 
1 ]ia638 
1 119,829 
1 161,403 

> 166,401 
» 176, 403 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. 

For each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the 
suco^ing harvest in the 8outh«m Hemisphere. 

> New boundaries, and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 68. — Corn: Farm stocksy supplieoy and ohipmentSy United Statesy 1909-1925 



Old stocks 


Crop 



Stocks on 

Shipped out 

Tear begin- 
ning Nov. 1 

on farms 
Nov. 11 

Quantity 

Quality! 

Proportion 
merchantable ^ 

Total 

supplies 

farms 
Mar. 1 
following ! 

of county 
where 
grown ! 


tfiOOhush, 

IfiOObu/th. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1,000 htuh. 

1,000 bush. 

1/100 buth. 

IfiOObuth, 

1900 

77,403 

2,572,336 

84.2 

82.7 

2,126,965 

2,649,739 

98a 848 

620,057 

1910 

na9io 

2, 88a 260 

87 2 

86.4 

2,492,763 

3,000,179 

1, 165, 378 

661,777 

1911 

128,824 

2,531,488 

80.6 

80.1 

2,027,922 

2,655,312 

884,059 

517,766 

1912 

64,764 

3, 124,746 

8,6.5 

85 0 

2,654,907 

3, 189, 510 

1,29a 642 

68a 881 

1913 

137,972 

2,446,988 

82.2 

80.1 

1,961,0.58 

2,584,960 

866,352 

422,059 

1914 

8a 046 

2,672,804 

85.1 

84.6 

2,259,755 

2,752,860 

9ia804 

49a 285 

1915 

9a 009 

2,994,793 

77.2 

71.1 

2,127,965 

, aooa802 

l,lia569 

66a 824 

1916 

87,908 

2,666,927 

83.8 

83.9 

ai64,487 

' 2,664,885 

782,303 

46a 589 

1917 

34,448 

3, 06a 233 

75.2 

6ao 

1,837,728 

' 3,09a681 

1,253,290 

67a 027 

1918. 

114,678 

2,602,665 

85.6 

82.4 

2,062,041 

2,617,843 

85.5,209 

862,589 

1919 

60,885 

2, 811, 302 

89.1 

87.1 

2, 44a 204 

2,881, 137 

1,04a 675 

47a 328 

1920 

139,063 

3,20a584 

89.6 

86.9 

2,789,720 

3,347,667 

1,564,832 

70a481 

1921 

28a 769 

8, 06a 669 

84.0 

87.6 

2,684.634 

3.354,838 

i,aoa569 

587.A93 

1922 

177,287 

2,90a020 

85.0 

88.3 

2,567.044 

a06a307 

1,098,306 

5ia779 

1028 

sasso 

3, 06a 657 

79.4 

8a8 

2,407,763 

a 137,413 

1,153,847 

60a745 

1924 

10^429 

2,312,745 

63.2 

66.0 

1, .527,209 

2,4ia 174 

759,471 

4ia606 

1096» 

6a 381 

, 2,90a681 

83.6 

78.7 

2,283,741 

2,958,962 

l,3ia793 

57a 901 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

iBased on reported percentage of entire crop on farms, proportion merchantable, and per cent shipped 
ont ofcoanty where grown. 

> 1909>10 to 1080-21, quality reported as per cent of a high medium grade; 1921-1026, per oent of tnerchant- 
ehle quality. 

• Pnttmlnary. 
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Table 69. — Com: Receipts and shipments, tl primary markets, 1909-1926 


[Thousand bushels-— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1 


1009 

1910 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


Av. 1909-1013. 


1914 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1921 


1924 

November. 

December.. 

1925 

January... 

February, 

March 

Aiiril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Meptember 

0(tol>er.-. 

Novenibor. 

De(‘cmbcr. 


Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

St. Louis 

Toledo 

Rc- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 

Rc- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 

Ho- 

Ship- 

coipts 

nicnts 

ccipts 

lliOUtS 

oeipts 

ments 

ceipts 

ments 

ceipts 

ments 

ccipts 

ments 

88, 428 

06,011 

6, 535 

5, 893 

6,564 

6,047 

883 

943 

22,913 

16,383 

4, 001 

1.840 

113,808 

92, 652 

7, 896 

7, 025 

8,948 

6,370 

1,697 

1,697 

23, 766 

l.'>,422 

6,236 

3,290 

108,431 

73,940 

9,410 

6,500 

5,423 

3,264 

12 

12 

2.6, 170 

15,492 

4, 121 

2,037 

131, 792 

04,311 

11,613 

7,887 

6,258 

4,374 

492 

492 

22,762 

12; 257 

2; 996 

1, 885 

84,838 

57, 528 

15,804 

10,727 

10, 710 

8,770 

878 

302 

10, 901 

10,119 

4,560 

2,314 

105. 459 

76,888 

10, 251 

7, 728 

7, 681 

5,300 

792 

701 

22.316 

13,935 

4,383 

2,273 

1 16, 348 

80,256 

19,609 

16,985 

14,090 

11,997 

3,030 

3, 036 

18, 626 

10,206 

4, .582 

2,694 

101, 325 

02, 148 

9.887 

6,043 

6,Wil 

3,927 

(») 

(») 

17, 974 

8, 078 

4, 656 

1, 422 

78,723 

40, 49/ 

12,755 

8,681 

9, 650 

7, 779 

32 

0 

21,312 

13, 191 

2,882 

1, 190 

08,786 

34,540 

12, 374 

7,006 

10, 716 

9,636 

177 

170 

2.5, 354 

10, 130 

21609 

1, 160 

61,306 

32, 019 

6,784 

.3, 697 

6, 021 

4, 773 

0 

(•) 

19, 219 

11,956 

1,127 

549 

87, 041 

37,23fl 

14, 652 

7,079 

9,192 

0,384 

5 

(‘) 

27, 595 

15,975 

2,122 

1,298 

167, 241 

113, 374 

27, 455 

21,823 

12,0»i 

8,483 

4, 834 

3, 777 

25, 924 

17, 044 

3, 194 

1,349 

101, 033 

57, 153 

14,788 

10, 316 

10,643 

7,508 



22,2801 13,311 

3, 02.5 

1,306 

180,815 

115,700 

26,630 

22,168 

15,020 

12,048 

14,111 

14,034 

33,809 

22,713 

3,994 

1,795 

115,960 

65,890 

15,280 

11, 748 

7,531 

4,828 

688 

639 

29,856 

20. 24.1 

3, 149 

1,118 

101, 108 

48,440 

17,083 

11,697 

18,436 

13,711 

0,570 

8,886 

39, 215 

24, 016 

4,090 

1,445 

80,696 

40,696 

7,180 

5,077 

14, 310 

12, 330 

795 

1,086 

23,116 

14,524 

2,972 

1,660 

0,347 

2,364 

199 

200 

382 

530 

7 

235 

1,411 

690 

242 

93 

12,023 

2,878 

430 

128 

! 

1. 340 

888 

13 

0 

2,731 

1,324 

455 

239 

12,470 

3,207 

1,2.50 

305 

4,022 

2,917 

6 


3,352 

1,253 

536 

194 

0,484 

2,541 

1,321 

474 

3,240 

2,787 

25 


1,521 

1,197 

313 

243 

8,307 

2,621 

1,299 

511 

2,208 

2,274 

148 


2,365 

2,171 

421 

248 

3,063 

4,567 

362 

1,117 

229 

542 

181 

292 

1,402 

1, 282 

1 108 

136 

3,616 

2,535 

255 

633 

375 

476 

40 

130 

2,009 

1,166 

159 

122 

6,331 

4,673 

676 

459 

629 

494 

265 

176 

2,687 

1, 782 

19S 

74 

2,917 

4, 105 

247 

357 

690 

675 

10 

24 

1,008 

1, 011 

120 

91 

7,784 

3,960 

426 

179 

500 

298 

10 

41 

hm 

843 

201 

77 

, 5,887 

3,430 

489 

343 

276 

22S 

42 

34 

1, 311 

90t 

122 

91 

4,568 

3,806 

227 

365 

353 

221 

48 

148 

1, 425 

836 

97 

.52 

7,324 

2; 732 

409 

117 

743 

396 

27 


2,519 

725 

293 

73 

. 13,903 

3, 145 

1, 163 

310 

72.' 

450 

39 

42 

31577 

2,462 

828 

.r.3 


01044°— 26 61 
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Table 69. — Corn: Receipts and shipments^ 11 primary markets^ lOOO-'lOSS — Con. 


Year beginning 

Detroit 

Kimsas City 

Peoria 

Omaha 

1 Indianapolis 

'rotftl 













Nov. 1 

Ro- 

Ship- 1 

Rc- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 

Ro- 

Ship- 

Ro- 

Ship- 

Re- 

Ship- 


oeipts 

moots 1 

ceipts 

XDonts 

oeipts 

meuts 

oeipts 

ments 

oeipts 

ments 

ceipts 

ments 

1900 

2,477 

1,412 

15,102 

12,873 

15,387 

11, 009 



0) 

(») 

102,290 

121,411 

1910 

3,860 

1,930 

16,026 

13, 396 

16,477 

11,141 

h 

(*) 

(‘) 

(>) 

198,713 

152, ,522 

1911 

a; 867 

1,888 

19,646 

14,971 

19,041 

14,292 

20,817 

1.5, 404 

1.3, 687 

1,947 

228, 621 

149, 753 

1912 .1 

2,757 

1, 615 

16,99? 

10, 614 

17,923 

11,202 

22.018 

17,73^ 

15, 974 

3,6.37 

2.52, 177 

lOaOOG 

1913- 

2,836 

1, t*>3C 

27, 494 

19, 192 

14. 728 

6,051 

37, 108 

33, 040 

14, 118 

5,183 

230,029 

16.5, 528 

Av. 1009-1913. 

2, 957 

1,69b 

19,052 

14,209 

16.710 

10,859 



1 


214,366 

149, 014 

1914... 

4,a'i8^ 

3,021 

16, 396 

11,914 

16. 736 

6.831 

24, 599 

23, 117 

15, 087 

6, 408 

2.53, 776 

176, 466 

lots 

4,7iS 

3, 139 

25. 837 

22,459 

35,940 

13. 722 

21,406 

15,948 

22,790 

11,073 

2541,300 

146,^59 

1916— 

3, 192 

2,426 

12, 743 

8,469 

31,633 

11, 870 

29,820 

26, 179 

24, 421 

14, 801 

22a 963 

1.34, 088 

1917 

4, .361, 

717 

31. 366 

24, 481 

36,176 

n, 0ii2 

46. i.59 

36,356 

2a 6831 

9,30b 

294,660 

1.56, 463 

1918 

1,633' 

626 

16, 146 

10,345 

18,611 

10,530 

21.806 

21, 1971 

15,905 

1 7. 130il69, 12:i 

102, S22 

1919 - 

1. 671 

481 

11. 218 

5,034 

22.440 

17,600 

23,227 

18,604 

19, 991 

7, 1701219, 

116,921 

1920 

1,063 

26J 

14, 137 

9,742 

16^091 

0,823 

20,012 

17, 3.66J 

17,606! 

6,363 

310, 122 

209,385 

Av. 1314-1920. 

3,043 

1. 524 

18,263 

13,206 

26. 349 

12; 600 

26,731 

22; 637 

19,469 

8,890 

24a 387 

14a 370 

1921.. 

‘A 

, 9U3 

1 16,063 

10. 242 

24,116 

18,295 

29,583 

26,647 

21.665 

7.053 

374, 100 

26a 998 

1922... 

1, 957 

280 

15,499 

7,239 

21, 157 

16, 278 

2:^730 

2a 266 

18, 317 

6; 161 

2.52. 124 

IM, 699 

1023 

1 683 

I 253 

21, 136 

13, 606 

17, 730 

10, 673 

27, 496 

27, 170 

17, .536 

6 881 

27.5, 0S*2 

16.5, 077 

1924 

*410 

42i 

2ll448 

14^575 

20,901 

11, 716 

13^138 

11,866 

17. l‘.)6 

d3od 

202,23.5 

119,967 

1024 


-I 







i 




November 

19 

5 

1. 740 

411 

1. 369 

078 

502 

430 

U940| 

558 

14, 158 

a3oo 

December 

68 

3 

4,747 

533 

1.949 

1,132 

1,459 

543 

2,178 

777 

27, m 

8,451 

1925 





i 

1 








January 

57 

4 

2,645 

622 

3. 100 

1.668 

3,051 

1,182 

2,741 

067 

33, 436 

12,319 

February 

38 

6 

2,686 

, 638 

1,716 

1,091 

1, 162 

1,625 

1,205 

501 

19,016 

11,103 

March 

43^ 

1 4 

2,421 

1,619 

2,171 

1,227 

1.611 

1 1.228 

1,543 

516 

22, .597 

12,418 

April - 

2d 

2 

725 

1 2, 7.>6 

946 

OHO 

.396 

1,525 

749 

368 

a 072 

13,276 

May 


16 

1,070 

I 1,710 

1,481 

750 

969 

1,226 

1. 144 

338 

11, 130 

9, 102 

Juno 

20 

2 

1,645 

2. 107 

1, 589 

924 

816 

1,222 

1,374 

084 

10,239 

12, 597 

July 

24' 


891 

1,754 

1, 347 
1,878 

593 

542 

628 

1,068, 

539 

H,H04 

9, 777 

August 

1 42' 

1,408 

871 

1,119 

750 

704 

1,471 

543 


8,644 

September... . 

381 

i 

008 

915 

1,687 

882 

865 

842 

84^ 

283 

12,267 

a 017 

October 



673 

TkIQ 

1,720 

062 

1, 017 

711 

944j 

333 

11, 110 

8,063 

November 

u 



778 

366 

2,140 

1,291 

' 1,438 

892 

2,342 

639 

18,027 

7, 136 

December 

98l 

2,512 

191 

2,806 

2,070 

2,352 

I 

1 1,374 

1 

3,059 

833 

3],a52 

11,219 


Divisioa of Statistical and Hiatoriod Research. Compiled from th« Chicago Doily Trade BuUetia and 
the Chicago Board of Trade Annual iteports. 

No report. 

Table 70. — Com: Visible supply in United States ^ first of months 1909—1926 
[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

3,289 
1, 545 
2,0.54 
1,525 
2,028 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

6, 040 
4. m 
6.699 
2, 540 
4, 409 

July 

Aug. 

3, 770 
7, 100 
2, 461 
6,389 
8,203 

Sept. 

2, 750 
6, 724 
1,823 
2. 612 
3,923 

Oct. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1025 

2,653 

3,510 

1,7(13 

2,680 

6,206 

8. 405 
6,099 
5,140 
a 879 
12,126 

9,764 
9, 14.5 
a9oo 
9,717 
16,505 

13,480 
11,794 
14. 257 
17, 918 
18, 374 

13,778 
11,166 
15, 914 
21,494 
18, 812 

10,603 
7. 047 
7, 490 
7, 270 
9,380 

5,146 
7,482 
8,204 
11, 479 
7.689 

6, 011 
6, 339 
3, 101 
7, 308 
a 461 

3,352 

2,088 

7, 342 

10, 406 

16, 165 

16,233 

a368 

4,666 

7,980 

4,583 

3,566 

6,444 

3,114 
3,288 
2,361 
1. 277 
4, 733 
1,484 
10,085 

3,382 

4,387 

2,677 

1,932| 

2,216 

1,477 

4,597 

19,703 
8, 919 
5,838 
3. 156 
2,416 
2,921 
6,409 

34,156 
14,773 
10, 671 
4, 623 
5,549 
3,676 
14,297 

I 

32, 877 
27,697 
11,974 
19, 016 
2,514 
5,669 
32,896 

m 

12,795 

14,606 

2,620 

13,038 

2,600 

2,740 

16,103 

5,225 
6,870 
3,277 
11,487 
4,088 
4,364 
{ 24,304 

2,306 

5,167 

2,841 

9,466 

2,461 

6,152 

14,684 

" 2, 382 
3,330 
2,371 
5, 232 
056 
2,584 
11,500 

3, 444 
5,003 

1.163 
5,608 

2.163 
7,587 

11,7*16 

3,763 

2,953 

m3E3 

12,521 

17,069 

ia949 

13,837 

0,050 

8.600 

a 140 

4,048 

5,246 

1 

16,618 
11,072 
2,690 
7,563 
2; 461 

23,279 
la 760 
8,799 
18,678 

30,778 

21,658 

9,379 

27,671 

44,792 

27,529 

18,898 

32,292 

4a 889 
28, 742 
28,074 
32,727 

35,564 

22,330 

17,978 

23,379 

27,046 

6,734 

12,288 

17,140 

29,337 

3,360 

8,279 

13,094 

19,509 

2,373 

4,887 

a093 

7, 314 
1,587 
5.070 
a 524 

12,208 

2,052 

7,164 

6,470 













DUrision of Btatistioal and Histmrical Research. 

Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Reported on Saturday nearest the first of each 
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Tabl£ 72 . — Corn, including meal: International trade, average 1910-1914, annuaX 

1928-1925 


[Thousaud bushels— i. c., ooo omitted] 






rear ended Juno 30 




Country 

Average 1910-1914 

1923 

1924 

1025 preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

E\ix)rts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

J 2 

‘115,749 


122,875 { 


128,313 


158, 626 

Rulgaria 

1 44 

*9,234 

(>) 

‘ 2, 215 


‘4, 183 


‘8,311 

China * 

<38 

* 118 

69 

'487 

17 

'852 

89 

545 

French Indo-China • 






1,313 


! 1. 67* 

Hungary 



1 ‘ 235 



*187 


1 »3,2B1 

Rumania * 

*•364 

*«46,998 

1 

9,421 


38,942 


* 11,069 

Russia 

*299 

* 28,354 

1 ‘ « 3, iw 



‘5,246 


1 

Union of South Africa 

1 143 j 

* 3,952 

1 2 i 

7,111 

»8 

« 21, 100 

23 

6,992 

T^diUmI States 

«4,441 

41,409 

138 

96, rm 

228 

23, 135 

4,6i7 

9, 791 

Yugoslavia * 




‘ 151 


“ 2, 793 


37, 713 

rRINCIP\L IMPORTTNG 









COUNTRIES 









Au.strir. 



! ‘3,516 

‘ 5 

2,969 


5,500 


Austria-Hungary 

* 15, 455 

* 263 

1 




.-..-..J 


Belgium 

25,818 

8,218 

1 15.992 

406 

16,460 

503 

19, 199 1 

537 

Canada 

10,078 

27 

1 10,364 

156 

9,249 

63 

7,735 1 

;i3 

Czechoslovakia 



1 ‘2,417 

*21 

4,010 


11,893 ' 


('uba 

2,800 

U) 

3,273 






Deninjirk 

*11,777 

('0 

15,(X)5 


12,554 


20,740 


Egypt 

*501 

*63 

537 

47 

75 

158 

109 1 

65 

E.'sthoula 







26 

1 

Finland 

**260 


130 


200 


101 



Fnince 

19,793 

88 

21,986 

ICl 

! 21,629 

79 

21,2:):) 

99 

Germany 

32,056 

2 

26,822 

2 

1 5,811 

14 

22,268 

187 

Ciiccco 



822 


650 


• on 



Irish Free State 



! 1 



1 

l.'),227 

125 

Italy 

14,829 

265 

20,884 1 

29 

10,3:14 

036 

6,446 

708 

Japan 





457 


198 


Latvia 





9 


25 


Mexico 

2 1, 120 

2117 

3,538 

1 ^ 

118 

65 

642 

28 

Netherlands 

* 30, 377 

*8,611 

30,916 

298 

29, .354 

181 

33, 367 

175 

Norway..— 

*u 1,292 


3. 316 


3,606 


3, 2:t5 


Poland 1 



680 

20 

i 109 

1 

291 

99 

Portugal 

2 1,^3 

1 2 11 



‘1,955 


1 1,942 


Spain 

2,023 

1 4‘) 

16. 466 

! 1 

1 11,245 

(0 

‘8,180 


Sweden 

*1,656 

1 *26 

1,899 1 


3,069 


4,040 


Switzerland 

*3,984 

* 1 

*4,995 

(3 5) 

4,306 

1 

0,343 

(*) 

Tunis 

*442 

*8 

‘396 

‘ 11 

‘1 


‘980 


United Kingdom 

80,441 

‘ 115 

72,590 

1 580 

63,466 

3, 107 

71, 131 

3,049 

Uruguay » 

5 

201 

81 

12i 



232 



Total 38 countries 

262,534 

263,849 

259,971 

241,022 j 

201,889 

231, 104 

266,510 

243,021 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Maioena 
or maizena is included with ^‘Corn and corn meal.*' 

1 Year ended Dec. 31. 

> Year ended July 3b from International Institute of Agriculture. 

> Less than 500 bushels. 

< Four-year average. 

B International Institute of Agriculture! 

• Three-year average. 

' Six months. 

B Commercial source. 

» Ten months. 

IB Eight months, 

u One year only* 
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Table 73 . — Corn: Estimated price per bushel^ received by producerat December 7 , 
average 1909-1913^ annual 19H-1925 


State 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

mui 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

i 


Ct9, 

Ct8, 

Ctn. 

Ct9. 

Cts. 

C(.9 

Ct9. 

Ct9. 

Cts. 

Cf9. 

C(9. 

Ct8. 

109. 

C(9. 

09. 

Maine 

81 

88 

85 

119 

228 

107 

195 

128 

144 

77 

HI 

112 

1.36 

112 

107 

New Hampshire 

77 

82 

70 

115 

217 


170 

145 

130 

75 

75 

111 

134 

■Tnll 

99 

Vermont 

74 

81 

84 

no 

213 


175 

120 

137 

76 

91 

no 

118 


99 

Massachusetts 

79 

8.6 

80 

120 

215 


172 

125 

138 

77 


115 

129 

110 

ia5 

Rhode Island 

92 

98 

100 

138 

236 

180 

180 

180 


no 

120 

115 

140 

120 

121 

Connecticut 

78 

89 

85 

120 

215 

171 


■Hill 

143 

B| 

96 

BiB 

120 

no 

105 

Now York.,. 

73 

83 

78 

no 

198 

175 

100 

no 

132 

67 

83 

■CiS 

117 

97 

93 

New Jersey 

09 

76 

75 

100 

170 

HI 

153 

85 

116 

53 

70 

95 

116 

73 

81 

Pennsylvania 

66 

73 

m 

97 

153 

155 

147 


114 

55 

72 

91 

118 

80 

83 

Ohio- 

64 

61 

56 

90 

130 

130 

121 

m 

95 

41 

66 

74 

104 

57 

; 68 

Indiana----' 

49 

68 

51 

84 

12.5 

119 

125 

.59 

89 

37 

56 

62 

94 

,55 

61 

Illinois 

60 

61 

54 

84 

no 


130 

.59 

88 

38 

60 


95 

58 

! 63 

Michigan 

61 

67 

68 

95 

1H2 


1.38 

82 

109 

48 

67 

78 

106 

75 

1 75 

Wisconsin 

67 

65 

68 

92 

163 


125 

77 

1C3 

40 

63 

80 

105 

mm 


Minnesota 

47 

52 

62 

80 

no 

111 

120 

51 

84 

31 

56 

01 

85 

56 


Iowa 

47 

55 

51 

80 

108 

122 

■R!l 

47 

83 

m 

.56 

62 

93 

56 


Missouri 

57 

68 

57 

90 

\\* 

143 

138 

04 

96 

40 

68 

74 

96 

■ i 


North Dakota 

64 1 

58 

67 

84 

1.51 

■Mil 

■nil 

72 

100 

34 

63 

.54 

76 



South Dakota 

47 

50 

49 

77 

120 

linl 

119 

42 

81 

26 

Hil 

52 

SO 

B3 


Nebraska 

49 

53 

47 

7S 

120 

128 

122 

41 

84 

27 

58 

53 

91 

11 

1 58 

Kansas 

60 

63 

61 

90 

125 

149 

Iffil 

44 

95 

31 

61 

64 

87 

66 

1 62 

Delaware 

60 

62 

62 

89 

140 

130 

145 

75 

101 

45 

70 

81 

112 

65 


Mar.Nland 

01 

68 

01 

89 

140 

135 

mSm 

81 

102 

49 

68 

82 

111 

70 

76 

Virginia 

72 

81 

71 

93 

153 

rnmm 

1(>9 

■TiTill 

118 

HI 

79 

04 

126 

101 

94 

West Virginia 

73 

83 

74 


170 

1^ 

164 

■Q 

127 

1 75 

84 

90 

124 

100 

96 

North rarolina 

83 

80 

77 


170 

177 

185 

113 

131 

78 

89 

102 

124 

no 

101 

South Carolina 

89 

92 

87 

113 

192 

195 

197 

116 

142 

74 

87 

105 

123 

no 

HOI 

Doorgia 

85 

85 

78 

■o!fl 

160 

165 

160 

105 

122 

63 

86 

107 

112 

100 

92 

Florida 

82 

HI 

73 

HI 

140 

138 

140 

100 

109 

63 

87 

100 

112 

100 

mm 

Keniucky 

62 

64 

56 

87 

121 

146 

155 

82 

102 

55 

69 

85 

102 

81 

78 

Tennessee 

66 

68 

58 

94 

120 

145 

1,57 

87 

104 

.52 

79 

94 

lOS 

89 

84 

Alabama 

80 

HI 

69 


125 

148 

159 

98 

112 

62 

90 

108 

1 122 

100 

96 

Mississippi 

73 

73 

65 

98 

138 

151 

160 


112 

56 

85 

107 

126 

94 

94 

Arkansas 

;H1 

80 

64 

98 

140 

180 

164 

97 

118 

57 

85 

101 

107 

97 

89 

Louisiana 

68 

75 

64 

94 

146 

101 

150 

85 

111 

65 

83 

105 

il5 

94 

92 

Oklahoma 

.68 

64 

46 

93 

147 

164 

127 

54 

m 

32 

m 

87 

89 

Bl 

74 

Texas 

73 

74 

58 

104 

mmm 

176 

118 

84 

112 

54 

83 

HI 

no 

no 

91 

Montana - 

82 

76 

69 


175 

135 

165 

80 

113 

67 

53 

65 

99 

95 

76 


74 

72 

65 


155 

JvS3 

165 

HI 


60 

79 

77 

113 

75 

79 

Wyoming 

73 

HI 

67 


175 

mil 

165 

50 

\m 

50 

CO 

70 

94 

HI 

69 

Colorado 

66 

60 

55 


125 

135 

142 

Bl 

97 

31 

66 

65 

88 

70 


New Mexico 

83 

80 

73 

113 

188 

■KHl 

151 

no 

128 

H] 

82 

9.5 

HI 



Arizona 

103 

HI 

115 

140 

190 

EEl 

200 

HI 

164 

HI 

115 

HI 

125 


Bit! 


79 

75 

HI 

115 

■Wtl 

im. 

150 

150 

132 

76 

85 

K3 

145 



Nevada 

99 

no 

IB 

125 

150 


MjjjM 

HI 

1 141 


Ba 

1 125 

121 


liii 

Washington 

79 

73 

77 

100 

162 

170 

185 

125 

127 


ia5 

95 

112 

95 

09 

Oregon 

77 

82 

82 

95 

150 

155 

1.55 

130 

121 

84 

91 

90 

121 

HI 

99 

California 

87 

87 

88 

124 

185 

193 

179 

Hg| 

139 

77 

100 

108 

138 

118 

108 

United States 

67.2 

64.4 

57.6 

88.9 

127.9 

136. 6jl34. 5 

67.0 

96.7 

42.3 


72.6 

98.2 

67.4 

69.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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TabijB 74. — Corn) E^timaled price per buehel^ received byi preducerCf, Utdted SteUea, 

1909^19iBS 


Year beginning 
Noveoiber 

Nov. 

; 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

18 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Au& 

lA 

Sopt. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Weight- 
ed av. 


^s. 

CTs. 

rf,t. 

Cts. 

ns. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

I90ft- 

eao 

60. 1 

63.8 

65.6 

65. 7 

61S 

64.4 

65.7 

liliU 

66 8 

63. 7 

66.8 


1910- 

5(xa 

48. 1 

48,6 

49 0 

KiiSl 

50.8 

53.4 

57.6 

62.9 

06 8 

65.8 

65. 2 

53.6 

1911. 

«3.2 


64 4 

65.6 

68.8 

75.2 

81.0 

81.8 

80.2 

78.4 

73.9 

64.3 

69.6 

1912 

s\e 

48.8 

49 8 

51.4 

510 

56 2 

58.7 

61.9 

61.3 

76 4 

75. 4 

■oiSil 


1913 

6(1 9 

ESI 

69 0 

6S.7 

69.0 

71.4 

73 6 

7.5.2 

WjSM 

79.2 

?J.8 

74. t 

71.9 

Av. 1009-1913..., 

5a 4 

57.7 

58.9 

m 

61.3 

63.4 

66.2 

68. t 

70.0 

72. 1 

71.7 

66 7 

63.2 

1911 

67.5 

65. :i 

69 5 

74. 0 

75. 1 

76 4 

77.8 

77.8 

78.3 

7.S. 1 

73.9 

66.2 

72.7 

1915 

50 7 

5t‘. 8 

64 1 

67. 4 

69.2 

71.3 

73. 2 

718 

77.4 

8L5 

83.0 

S3 6 

70.1 

191f) 

87.0 1 

80. 4 

92.9 

98.4 

107.2 

132.0 i 

1.%. 4 

162.4 

180.6 

IROW?! 

175. 3 


124.2 

1917 

liitAa 

131. 4 

13(1 8 

146 6 

154.0 

1516 I 

1.54. 1 

15 : 1 1 

156.7 

162.7 

162.6 


147.6 

191S. ... 

13S. 4 

110 6 

141 4 

137. 6 

in 4 

1.56. 1 1 

166. 9 

171 8 

183. 8 

188. 3 

inuMin 

iiKvm 

152. 1 

1919 

1310 

13r<.4 

143. 6 

M7. 6 

153.6 

164. 1 ' 

177. 1 

183.4 

174.6 

159. 7 

138. 5 

104 3 

150. 1 

1920 

77.2 

66.8 

64.6 

(vl. 1 

63.8 

61^ 


62.4 

62.0 

59.0 

.53.6 

16.0 

62.6 

Av. 1914-1900. 

loa i 

98 7 

101.9 


109. ry 

1165 

12 : 1 . 7 

127. 1 

130.5 

130.8 

122.4 

107.7 

111.3 

1921 

4L7 

42.8 

4( 6 

.50. 3 

” 55 .’ H 

56 3 

60.6 

61.9 

64.3 

63. 6 

B3Q 

62.2 

6374 

1922 

64.3 

67.6 

70.2 

72L 5 

7.1 3 

! 70 6 

84.0 

I 8.1. 8 

87.0 

87.0 

86. 2 

81.8 

76.6 

■PvjW— — 

7Aa 

?2.2 

7.16 

76 5 

77 2 

76 2 

. 78.6 

80.8 

98.3 

107.4 

109. 7 

I0S.9 

83.1 

1924 

996 

106.6 

112.0 

1115 

1121 

mxM 

lO^M 

111.0 

1(R.4 

RtTiM 

98.8 

83.0 

106.8 

1925 

716 

797 



1 . 




















1 




Di\isi«fi of Crop and Livestock Kstirrmt«6. Mean of prices rt>porle(l on 1st of niontl] and 1st of succeed- 
ing month, November, lUOO-Docemher, 1023. 


Tabl£ 75. — Cerny No, .5, yellow: Weighted avemgt price per huakel of reported caak 

saleSf Chicago f t909-19^ 


Year befunning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fbb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

$158 

.67 

.74 

.76 

.79 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed av.i 

li09 

$0.59 

.68 

.62 

.72 

$0.59 

.45 

.61 

.46 

.66 

$0.64 

.45 

.62 

.46 

.02 

80.63 

.45 

.64 

.48 

.62 

$9.61 

.45 

.68 

.49 

.64 

$9157 

.50 

.78 

.55 

.67 

$a6& 

.54 

.79 

.57 

.70 

$0.59 

.66 

.75 

.60 

.72 

$0.63 

.63 

.68 

.62 

.71 

10.64 

.66 

.79 

.74 

.82 

$0.50 

.73 

.65 

.70 

.73 

$159 

.53 

.71 

.53 

.70 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av.,1009-1M3--. 

1994 

1915 

1916 

mi 

BM8 

.66 

.55 

.56 

.56 

.57 

_.oi 

.64 

.77 

.75 

1.59 

1.60 
1. 74 
2.02 

.60 

.64 

.66 

.73 

.71 

.66 

.61 

.67 
.63 
.98 
2. 21 
1.33 
1. 46 

, 

.64 

.69 

.92 
i.n 
1. 46 
L47 
.74 

.71 
.74 
.98 1 
1.77 

1 . 43 . 

1.51 

.05 

.74 

.74 

1.00 

1.81 

1.27 

1.46 

.63 

.72 
.73 
1.09 
1. 70 
L63 
1.68 
.62 

0 * a» os *4 *4 1 

.74 

■ .74 
1.70 
1.62 
1.78 
1.80 

■ .63 

.78 

.81 

199 

1 70 
1.93 
158 
.60 

.81 

.85 

2.06 

172 

1.06 

1.5» 

.56 

.74 

.86 
2. 10 
1,58 
1.55 
131 
.53 

.65 

.96 

2.03 

1.41 

1.41 

.91 

.45 

.70 

.79 

1.11 

163 

1.62 

1.59 

.63 

1619 

19S0 

i 

Av., 1914-1920,.. 

1. 15 

’ 1. 10 

1.11 

1.09 

1.14 

1.21 

1.30 

1.30 

1.34 

1.36 

1.24 

1.12 

1.15 

1901 

1982 

1923 

.47 

.9a 
htl 
. .83 

.47 1 
.73 
.71 
1.26 
.76 

. 49 - 
.70 
.76 j 
1 . 21 

.55 

,72 

.78 

1.22 

TiT 

.73 

.77 

1.17 

.58 

.79 

.77 

1.05 

.62 

.82 

.77 

115 

.61 

.84 

.82 

113 

.64 

.88 

1.09 

1.06 

.62 

.88 

IIT 

102 

.64 
.80 
1. 14 
.91 

.69 

1.04 

1. 10 
.82 

.53 

.73 

.88 

106 

1934 

1925 



i 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
> Average of daily prices weighted by cardot sales. 
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Tablb 76. — Corn, No. 5, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash 
sales t Kansas City, 1909-1925 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed av.i 


$0.59 

.47 

.67 

.45 

.72 

$0.62 

.43 

.62 

.45 

.66 

$0.65 

.44 

.66 

.47 

.66 

$0.61 

.42 

.66 

.47 

.63 

$0.50 

.44 

.71 

.50 

.66 

$0.55 

.47 

.81 

.66 

.69 

$0.62 

.52 

.80 

.58 

.73 

$0.60 
. 55 
.75 
.59 
.71 

$0.62 

.67 

.75 

.62 

.70 

$0.02 

.62 

.76 

.75 

.81 

$0.55 

.66 

.71 

.75 

.78 

$0.49 

.71 

64 

.72 

.70 

$0.59 

.49 

.69 

.56 

.67 

.58 

.56 

.57 

.56 

.58 

.62 

.65 

.64 

.67 

.71 

.69 

.65 

.60 

.64 
.62 
.95 
2.02 
1.47 
1. 51 
.67 

.65 
.07 
.89 
1.66 
1. .52 
1.61 
.69 

^TtT 

.70 
.96 
1. 65 
1.42 
1. 49 
.60 

^^73 
.71 
.99 ' 
1. 74 
1.34 
1.45 
,58 

.71 
.68 
1. 16 
1.66 
1. 48 
1.66 
.57 

.75 

.72 

1.41 

1.59 

1.66 

1.71 

.52 

.75 

.72 

1..58 

1.61 

1.74 

1.91 

.66 

.74 
.72 
1.68 
1.54 
1. 79 
1. 82 
.50 

.76 
.78 
2. 01 
1.63 
1.92 
1.58 
.51 

.76 
.82 
1.78 
1.7C 
1.93 
1. 57 
.46 

.70 
..'4 
1. 95 
i.ra 
1.64 
i.r> 
.49 

.59 

.91 

1.91 

1.45 

1.42 

.88 

.38 

.72 

.69 

1.06 

1.63 

1.56 

1.60 

.59 

1. la 

m 

1.08 

1.08 

1. 12 

1. 19 

1.27 

1. 26 

1.31 

1. 30 

1. 22 

1.08 

1.12 

.43 

.73 

.78 

1.07 

.75 

.42 
.71 
.67 
1. 15 
.74 

.45 

.70 

.73 

1.21 

.53 

.71 

.73 

1.15 

.5<1 
.73 
.72 
1. 11 

.57 

.82 

.76 

1.01 

.69 
.85 
.75 
1. 10 

.59 

.85 

.86 

1.08 

.60 

.84 

1 04 
1.08 

.58 
.8:1 
1.09 
' 1.02 

1 

.59 
.86 
1. 10 

.64 ! 
.95 
LOtv 
.82 

.54 

.74 

.78 

1.12 







i 

1 




Division of Htatistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from the Kansas City Daily Price Current. 
1 Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 


Tahlr 77. — Corn, No, 3, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 
cash sales, St, Louis, 1909-192 ) 


Year beginning 
No; omt)cr 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mai'. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

$a 59 
. .55 
.74 
.60 
.71 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age^ 



$a6i 

.44 

,01 

.46 

.67 

$0.65 
. 45 
.60 
.48 
.63 

$0.63 

.44 

.64 

.48 

.62 

$0.60 

.45 

.70 

.50 

.66 

$0.58 

.48 

.80 

.67 

.68 

$a62 

.53 

.79 

.58 

.71 

$a63 

.65 

.74 

.64 

.73 

$a62 
.63 
. 76 
.73 
.83 

$0.55 

.66 

.73 

.75 

.79 

$a49 

.72 

.64 

.71 

72 

§0.61 

.48 

.70 

.52 

.68 

.68 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.58 

.62 

.65 

.64 

.68 

.71 

.70 

.66 

.60 

.66 
.64 
.96 
2.00 
1.40 
1. 49 
.79 

.65 

.68 

.91 

I. 75 

J. 60 
1. 49 

.74 

.75 
.98 
1.76 
1.44 I 
1.51 
.04 1 

.74 
.75 
.99 
1.82 
1. 33 
1.48 
.63 

.72 
.73 
J. 12 
1.68 
1.54 
1.60 
.62 

.76 
.75 
1.45 
1.66 ! 
1. 62 ! 
1.73 
.57 

.77 
.74 1 
1.63 
1.62 
1.74 
2.00 
.62 

. 74 
.74 
1.67 
1.60 
1. 73 
1. 87 
,61 

.78 

.81 

1.94 

1.69 

1 99 
1.62 
.59 

.78 

.86 

1.75 

1.75 

1.93 

1.57 

.54 

.74 

.86 

2.04 

1.63 

1.52 

1.30 

.52 

.64 

.93 

1.91 

1.45 

1.42 

.92 

.46 

.72 

.75 

1 11 
1.67 
1.59 
1.64 
.60 

1. 13 

1. 10 

1.11 1 

1 1- 11 1 

1.U 

1.22 

1. 30 

1.29 

1.35 

1.31 

1.23 

L 10 1 1. 15 

TiT 

.71 
.82 
1. 12 
.79 

Tis" 

.72 

.71 

1.20 

.75 

.48 

.70 

.77 

1.24 

.64 
.73 
.78 1 
L20 

.68 

.74 

.78 

V13 

.67 

.80 

.79 

1.04 

.61 
.84 
.78 
1. 14 

~7«) 
.86 
.88 
1. 12 

.65 

.86 

1.09 

1.09 

~7sT 

.92 

1.19 

l.Pi 

.63 

.90 

1.15 

.88 

.69 
1.00 
1. 10 
.82 

.67 
.76 
.87 
1. 13 



1 







1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the St. Louis Dally Market Reporter. 
J Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 















^ No reportf until January, 1920. 

* Averago of daily prioea weighted by car lot sales. 
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Tablb 78 . — Corrif all classes and grades combined: Weighted average price per 
bushel of reported cash sales at markets named, 1918-1925 — Continued 
SIX MARKETS COMBINED* 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weighted 

average 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192:1 

1924 

1925 

C<«. 

122.5 

143.2 

76.5 

45.6 

70.8 

74.9 

108.3 
71.0 

Cts. 

140.4 

140.4 
68.6 
45.7 
71.6 
67.5 

114.4 
68.3 

CU. 
133. 0 
143.2 
60. 3 
46.0 
69.2 
72.8 
112.9 

Cf«. 

123.0 
137.9 

68.1 

53.3 

71.6 

73.7 

108.0 

Ct8. 

143.1 

153.1 
68.8 

55.4 

72.4 
72.7 

103.5 

CU. 
160.6 
163.8 
62.9 
56. 5 

79.0 
74.7 

99.0 

CU. 
172.2 
191.7 
68.9 
69. 6 
82. 1 
76.4 
111.9 

CU. 

173.9 

181.0 

48.3 

59.3 
83. 1 
82.7 

109.7 

CU. 

189.9 

154.8 

67.6 
62.1 

8.5.6 
100.6 
105.3 

Ct8. 

191.6 

163.2 

64.0 

60. 1 
86.4 

114. 4 

101.3 

CU. 

156.1 

130.1 
61.9 
62. 3 

88. 3 
113.7 

89. 1 

CU. 

139.0 

94.3 
45.2 

69. 4 
100. 3 
109.2 

80.8 

CarUa. 

160.3 

149.6 

65.5 

65.7 

77.4 

83.0 

: 106.0 





1 





1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Ucsoarch. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, St. 
Louis Dally Market Reporter, Omaha Daily Price Current, Kansas City Grain Market Review, Minne- 
apolis Daily Market Record, Cincinnati Daily Trade Bulletin. These prices are comparable with farm 
prices. 

* From November, 1918, through December, 1919, inclusive, Cincinnati is not included. 

Table 79. — Corn, American mixed: Average spot price per bushel of 66 pounds 

at Liverpool, 1912-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1012 

$0.92 

$0.95 

$0.94 

$0.95 

$a95 

$0.95 

$0.93 

$0.99 

$0.99 

$0.90 

$0.91 

$0.86 

1913 

.82 

.82 

.81 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.90 

.95 

.89 

.90 

.91 

1914 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.91 

.92 

.93 

1. 13 

1.11 

1.04 

1.00 

.98 

1015 

1.04 

1.11 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.13 

1.08 

3.10 

1. 18 

1. 16 

1. 16 

(0 

1.23 

1916 

1.40 

1. 47 

1. 43 

1. 43 

1.47 

1.28 

1.37 

1.44 

1.41 

1.48 

1.71 

1.83 

1917 

1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

1.98 

2.03 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2.05 

2. 05 

2.05 

1918 

2.16 

2. 16 

2. 16 

2.16 

2.16 

2.16 

2. 34 

2. 52 

2. 52 

2.52 

2.53 

2.53 

1919 

2.11 

2. 11 

1.65 

1.63 

1.63 

1. 61 

1.55 



0) 


0) 

1920 

0) 

1. 93 

2.14 

2.16 

2.04 

2.06 

0) 

0) 

(») 

1.63 

1.68 

1.38 

1921 

1.40 

1. 15 

1.13 

1. 01 

,95 

.97 

.98 

.92 

.85 

.71 

.78 

.85 

1022 

.81 

.90 1 

.85 

.83 

.84 

.84 

.98 

.92 

.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

192:1 

.99 1 

1,00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.07 

1.09 

.95 

1. 16 

1. 16 

0 ) 



1921 

1.06 

1. 15 

1. 13 

1.00 

*1.08 

1.00 

1. 12 

*1. 12 

(0 

(») 

(0 


1925 

(») 

(*) 

(‘) 

0 

0) 

(0 

(0 

(.) 

(0 

1. 19 

1. 16 

0) 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Broomhall’s Corn Trade Nows. For 
rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings see Table 747, p. 1425. 

1 No quotations. > Quotation for Aug. 6 only. 

Table 80. — Corn: Spot price per hnshel of 56 pound.^ at Buenos Aires, 1912-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1912.. 


(*) 

(B 

(B 

$0.58 

$0,53 

$0.52 

$0.51 

$0.52 

$0.50 

$0.51 

$0.52 

$0. 53 

$0.52 

1913... 


$0.54 

$0.64 

$0. 54 

.50 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.62 

.59 

.58 

. 

.56 

1914.. 


.55 

.50 

.50 

.54 

.69 

,55 

.67 

*.56 

.55 

.49 

.53 

.54 

.55 

1915.. 


.64 

.01 

.56 

.57 

.64 

.50 

.51 

.49 

.51 

.51 

.54 

.62 

.53 

1916.. 

1917.. 


.56 

1.07 

.60 

1.07 

.56 

.99 

.51 

1.03 

.45 

1.27 

.43 
1. 46 

.45 

1.43 

.51 

1. 27 

.55 

.87 

.70 

,85 

1.03 

.95 

.93 

.88 

.61 
1. 10 

1918.. 


.79 

.79 

.74 

.69 

..'>3 

.67 

.04 

.68 

.65 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.66 

1919 


.57 

.52 

.47 

.65 

. 55 

.55 

.96 

1.07 

.91 

.79 

.74 

,71 

.70 

1920.. 


.70 

.71 

.83 

1.03 

1. 13 

1. 10 

.96 

.90 

.92 

.83 

. 77 

.62 

.89 

Av. 

1914-1020 

.68 

.09 

.67 

.69 

! .72 

.74 

.79 

.78 

.71 

.69 1 

! .74 

. 72 

.72 

1921 


.88 

.01 

.91 

.78 

.61 

.63 

.05 

.60 

.65 

.58 

.61 

. .6:1 

.71 

1922-- 


.63 

.73 

.79 

.77 

.75 

.71 

.78 

.78 

.76 

.74 

.70 

.74 

.74 

1923 


.80 

.82 

.81 

.80 

.77 

.75 

.73 

.69 

. 74 

.78 

.81 

.•^9 

.77 

1921 .- 


.78 

.82 

.77 

.67 

.65 

.67 

.68 

.85 

,P3 

1.05 

1.06 

1. 

.83 

1926 . 


1. 12 

1.08 

.96 

.91 

1.00 

,02 

.03 

.06 

.91 

.82 

.84 

. 8i3 

.94 

Av. 

1921-1025 

.84 

.87 

.85 

.79 

.76 

.72 



i 

i 

.80 

.82 

.80 


OK islmi or RlntUtlcnl and nistorical now.irdi. Oompiletl fnmi internationai Yeixrbcwk of 

Uia-lJJl. S ihsoquoully liovlow of fia Itivor Vl-.la. Avora,.. of »cok!y quotattons. For 
rale (.f cxclmnge u;>od iu conversion fio.u shillint.^ sco .'ahlo /L, p. 1.21. 

» No quotations. * Interpolation, no quotation. 









1921 1.28 1.22 1.80 1.28 L 18 1.09 l.Oft 

1022 92 I 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.06 1.01 1.10 

1928 09 11.04 1.05 1.09 1.14 1.10 1.02 

1924 1.03 1.15 1.11 1.07 1.12 1.00 .94 

1925 1.31 ' 1.29 1.14 1.11 1.30 1.28 1.27 


Av. 1921-1925- 


1.11 1.16 1.14 1.12 1.16 1.10 1.08 1.08 1.05 1.01 1.00 1.01 1.08 


Division of Statistical and ITistorical Research. Compiled from Intematlonil Yearbook of AKriciiUural 
Statistics, 1912-1921. Subsequently Brf>ofnball*s Com Trade News. 

For rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings, see Table 747, p. 1425. 

I Not quoted. * Trading in maixe controlled Jan. 5, 1917. • Afloat price. * Nominal. 

Table 82 . — Corn oil: Top price per pound {looue basis) at ChicagOy 1909-1926 



Av. 1921-1925 j 0.00 9.07 9.45 9.82 9.12 8.90 | 0.12 i 9.00 | 0.70 | 0.22 | 0.83 I 9.87 I 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rcsearcb« Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
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Table 83 . — Corn futures; Volume of trading in six markets, by calendar years, 

19S1-19H 

[Thousand boshels— i. g., 000 omitted] 



1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

Market 


Per 

1 



Per 


Per 


Volume 

cent of 

Volume 

cent of 

Volume 

cent of 

Volume 

cent of 



total 


total 


total 


total 

Chicago Board of 









Trade 

5,830,304 

91. 78 

4,506,683 

93. 16 

4, 286, 837 

92. 21 

5, 759, 327 

92.66 

Chica )(0 Open Board 

of Trade 

212, 181 

3.34 

84,742 

1. 75 

111,838 

2.41 

L52,028 

2.44 

1 

Minneapolis (Chamber 

of C^oniraerce 

0) 


7,941 

.17 

473 

.01 

(») 

1 

Kansas ("it^r Board of 



Trad» 

168,538 

2.65 

168; 447 

3.48 

176,105 

3.79 

232,430 

3.74 

8t Louis Merchants 

Exchange 

122.301 

1 .93 

46.592 

.96 

54,152 

1.16 

52, 589 

.85 

Milwaukee Chamber 


of Commerce— 

19,060 ! 

.30 

23,201 

.48 

19,650 

.42 

19, 328 

.31 



Totid 

6, .352, 384 

100.00 

A 837, 606 

1 100.00 

4^640,055 

100.00 

6,215,700 

' 100.00 

1 



a rain Futures Administration. 
* No trading. 


Table 84. — Com futures: Volume of trading in the principal futureSy by months^ 
Chicago Board of Tradcy July i, 192Jfy to June 30y 1935 

[Thousand bushels—i. c., 000 omitted] 


Month 


1924 

July 

Auifu^t 

Fopteniber 

October 

November 

December 


1925 

January 

Febnuiry 

March 

Aurll 

hlay 

June 


Total 


December 

com 

May com 

July com 

September 

com 

Other com 
futures 

308, 874 

47. 528 

24, 525 

156,196 

5 

384, 364 


2,289 

78,558 

1,053 

353. 941 


6,848 

21,612 

3,269 

276,990 

327, 287 

26,425 


1,828 

125, 355 


5.1, m 


15 


494,807 

111,229 

531 

15 



133,640 

37,.9UB 

70 

5 

415,112 

146,820 1 

61,780 

. 

165 

379,878 

261,554 




152, 790 


147,742 


34,363 

18,500 

298,694 

124,862 


151,466 



262,265 

110 

1,881,090 

3, 132, 177 

1,301,376 


6,360 


All 

futures ^ 


531, 131 
692,910 
650.829 
632, 525 
516,003 
651, 255 


661,017 
(.23, 717 
755, 197 
622,113 
477,479 
528,942 


7,343, 148 


Qraia Futures. Administratioa* 
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Table 85. — Oats: Acreage^ inoduction^ valuc^ exports^ etc., United States^ 

1909-1925 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushe 1 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre ' 

Chicag 
price pc 
No. 2 

Decem- 

ber 

0 . cosh 
r nushel, 
white* 

Follow- 

ing 

May 

Domestic 
exports, in- 
cluding 
oatmeal, 
fl.sonl year 
beginning 
July 1 

Imports, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1 » 



1 

b£ 

s 

2 

Xi 

ts> 

s 


1,000 

Bush.o/ 

i,m 


1.000 

jyoh 








acres 

SS ths. 

buishtls 

Onfs 

doUafS 

tars 

Cis. 

rt8. 

rts. 

ri8. 

Jivshch 

liushela 

1909 

Sa, 159 

30.4 

1,068,289 

40.6 

433, 869 

12.34 

40 

45 

3fU 

43i 

2, 548, 726 

1,034,511 

1910 

37, 548 

31.6 

1, 186,341 

34.4 

408,388 

10.88 

31 

32* 

31| 

36 

3, 815, 8.^41 

107,318 

1911 

37. 763 

24.4 

922, 298 

45.0 

414, 663 

10. 98 

46i 

47! 

50* 

58 

2, 677, 749 

2,622, 357 

191J 

37,917 

37.4 

1, 418, 337 

31.9 

452, 469 

11.93 

31 

31? 

354 

43 

36, 455, 474 

723,899 

1913 

38, 399 

29.2 

1. 121,768 

39.2 

439, 596 

11.45 

37 ; 

40; 

37 

424 

2, 748, 713 

22, 273, 624 

Av 1909- 




1 


i 





1 1 


1913 

37, 357 I 

30.6 

1,143, 407 

37. e! 

429, 797 

11.5l| 

37.2 

39. 4 

38. 2 44. e; 9, 655, 30« 

5, 352, 342 

1911 

38, 442 

29.7 

1 141,060 

43.8 

499, 431 

12. 99 

161 

49 1 

50* 

66 

100, 609, 272 

030,722 

191.' , 

40,996 

37.8 

1, 549. 030 

36. 1 

559,506 

13. 6.5 

4o; 

44 

39* 

49* 

98,960,481 

665,314 

1910 1 

41,527 

30. 1 

1,251,837 

52. 4 

655 92S 

15.80 

46 i 

54 

59 X 

74 

95, ia5, 698 

761,644 

1917 i 

! 43,553 

30. 6 

1, 592, 740 

66.0 

1,061,474 

24.37 

7o! 

80! 

72 

794 

12.5,090,611 

2,591,077 

1918 

44, 349 

34.7 

124 

70. 9 

1, 090, 322 

2t .'>9 

68 

74i 

67 J 

74} 

109, (K)4, 734 

551,3.5.) 

1919 1 

1 40,3591 

29.3 

J, 184,030 

70.4 

833,922 

20.66 

784 

89 

1004 

117} 

43, 4.35, 994 

6,043,834 

19--0 

, 42, 491 1 

35. 2 

1,496,281 

46. 0 

688, 311 

16. 20, 47 

52 

36| 

431 

0,391,096 

3, 795, 638 

Av. 1911- 


1 






1 1 





1920 

1 41,674 

1 33.4 

' 1,393,300 

55 3 ' 

769,842 

18. 47 

56. 9;C3. 4 

60.9 

70.5 

83,08:>,412 

2,118,512 

1021 

45, 495 

23.7 

, 1,078,341 

1 30. 2| 

325, 954 

7. 16 

34t 

42| 

" 37 ; 

45 

21, 236, 742 

1, 282 

1922 1 

1 40,790 

1 29.8 

1,215,803 

39. 41 

478, 948 

11.74 

43i 

50 

43 

474 

25, 41.3, 330 

293,208 

192'!.. 

40,981 

1 31.9 

1,305,883 

41.4, 

541,137 

13.20 

43 

494 

47 

50* 

8, 79.5,771 

4,244,047 

1924 ' 

42, 756 

35.6 

1,522,66.5 

1 47. 8l 

727, 171 

17.01 

53| 

69 

4r>i 

504 

16,777, 107 

3, 040, 882 

1925 ♦ 

45, 160 

33. 3 

1,501,909 

' 38. 1 

571, 768 

12.66 

40i 

45 








1 1 






1 1 


DiviMon of (Vop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. Eiports and im- 
ports from C’ommerce and Navigation of T’nited Stales 1909-1918 and the Juno issue of Monthly Sum- 
maries of Foreign Commerce, 1910-1925. 

1 Based on Dec. 1 pri«.*e. 

> Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Quotations are for contract 1909-1915. 

3 Oatmeal not included in 1909. 

* Preliminary. 

Tabi.e 8*3. — Oala: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre ^ from stated causes^ 
as reported by crop correspondents j 1909-1924 



1 Includes winter kill of fall-sown oats In Southern States. 
> Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 87 . — Oata: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by Slates, VJ 24 and 

1U26 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousand.s 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Dec. 

1 price, thousands of 
dollai*s 


1024 

1925 * 

1024 

19251 

1924 

1925 » 

Maine 

121 

137 

4,598 

C, 16.5 

2,989 

3,391 

New Ilampsiiirc 

1« 

17 

624 

663 

456 

424 

Vermont 

76 

81 

2,888 

3, 240 

1, W3 

1,912 

Massachusetts 

8 

8 

272 

304 

UK) 

198 

Rhode Island 

2 

2 

GO 

66 

45 

43 

Connecticut 

13 

14 

377 

462 

! 264 

282 

New Vork 

070 

1,0.50 

34,020 

37,800 

i 21,650 

19,656 

New Jersey 

.59 

G4 

1,770 

1,920 

1 1,133 

1 1,037 

Pennsylvania 

1,076 

1,227 

38,736 

42, 945 

24, 016 

21,902 

Ohio 

l,C6fi^ 

2,081 

08,265 

86,362 

35, 498 

33, 681 

Indiana 

1,850 

2,109 

68,450 

59, 052 

32, 8.56 

21, 849 

Illinois 

4,374 

4,724 

170, .586 

1.51, 168 

80,175 

52,909 

Michigan 

1,600 

1,664 

62, 080 

I .5:1, 248 

29, 798 

21, 299 

Wisconsin 

2,51M) 

2,0t)3 

10:l, 600 

126, 240 

49, 728 

47,973 

Minnesota 

4,629 

4,814 

190, (M7 

202,188 

85, 590 

62, 678 

Iowa 

5, 8.5.5 

6,089 

245, 910 

246,604 

108 200 

78,913 

Missouri 

1, 030 

1,801 

40; 750 

49, 166 

20,782 

21,633 

North Dakota 

2,841 

2,415 

93, 753 

65, 205 

33, 751 

17,605 

South Dakota 

2,889 

2,947 

106, 893 

100, 198 

42, 757 

28,055 

Nebraska 

2,456 

:?,609 

68,768 

73,953 

29,570 

26,623 

Kaiis<is 

1,360 

1,712 

34,225 

39, 376 

16,086 

17,325 

Delaware 

4 

4 

120 

100 

79 

65 

Maryland 

1 

58 

1,632 

1,8.50 

1,044 

984 

Virginia 

226 

271 

5,311 

5,828 

3, 824 

4,078 

West Virginia 

165 

106 

[ 3,960 

5,292 

2,891 

3,281 

North Carolina 

258 

258 

4, 644 

4,902 

3,901 

3,726 

South Carolina 

360 

378 

7,020 

7, 182 

0,809 

6,404 

Ocorgia 

275 

413 

4,262 

7,021 

4,049 

6,108 

Florida 

11 

13 

148 

182 

133 

164 

Kentucky 

235 

247 

6, 462 

6,187 

3, 653 

3,000 

Tennessee 

177 

221 

3,717 

4,862 ■ 

2, .565 

3, 112 

Alabama... 

125 

131 

1,875 

2,227 

1,631 

1,737 

Mississippi 

76 

85 

1,200 

1,616 

1,020 

1,260 

Arkansas 

275 

261 

4,950 

4, 176 

3,16.S 

2,422 

Louisiana 

25 

30 

500 

630 

415 

504 

Oklahoma 

1,200 

1, 140 

30,000 

26,220 

1.5,900 

13,372 

Texas 

1,455 

1,001 

49, 470 

13, 419 

29,187 

8,454 

Montana. 

570 

638 

16,815 i 

14, 365 

7,903 

7,608 

Idaho 

155 

170 

6,680 1 

8,330 

3,236 

3,582 

W yomlng 

125 

134 

3,750 

4,690 

2,175 

2,157 

Colorado 

232 

230 

5,800 

6,210 

3,364 

3, 105 

New Mexico 

56 

36 

1, 120 

720 

672 

461 

Arizona 

10 

12 

280 

360 

227 

270 

Utah 

62 

68 

2,052 

3,196 

1,436 

1,982 

Nevada 

2 

2 

68 

90 

49 

58 

Washington 

175 

254 

6,738 

11, 176 

3,975 

5,812 

Oregon 

California 

280 

320 

7,840 

10; 560 

4,782 

.5, •i'' : 

86 

151 

1,789 

5,194 

1,556 

3, lUS 

United States 

42,766 

45,160 

1,622,665 

1, 501,909 

727,171 

671,768 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
Preliminary. 
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Tabl£ 88. — Oats: Yield per acre, by titatee, 1900-lSMS 


Sliite 


Me 

N.JI. 

Vt 

Alass 

R.l 

Conn 

N. V.,.. 

N. J 

ra 

Ohio 


lud 

in 

Alich,.,. 

Wis 

Mina 


imii9i0tWU|l012 1913 


Bu. 

137.042. 4| 
131 5 42.81 
|32L24l 


Bu.\Bu.\Bv. 
[38. 3 34. tV40. 0-, 
8{39. O'Srj. 0 
135. 0:43. 0r39L Oli 
|31. 035. 5,35. W34. 013.3, 0 
25. 035. 0 2a 0 28,6(26. 01 


I 


27.5 3tVS35. 1 


,r 


Iowa 

Mo 

N. Dak. 
S. Dak.. 
Nebr 


J8.234. 5| 
[23.5 37.1 
26.035.2, 
[32. 5.37.2 

>a 5 : 35.4 

3(1 6i38. 0 : 
[30. 5 34. 0* 
35.012»,8 
|33.a28.7 

27. 0^.8: 
27. (m. 6 


32.0 

3a 0 


25.(K28.0|l3.9l 


Kans ... 

Del 

Md 

Va 

W. Va... 

N. C.... 

S. 

Oa 

iia 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

Miss 

Ark 

La 

Okla.-.. 

Tej 

Mont 

Idal’jO-.-. 
Wyo 


282 

[25.5 


7.0 

[23.0 


33. 3 
33. m 


25. 4 3('. 0l 
19.0 
[22 025. 

1(1 5 18. 2 
21 . 0 * 
8.2 
16.2 


iLtf: 

19. « 

17.0 
[22.»2&.0j 


2 ao 

16.5 


[ 22 . 8 ! 

2a 


|29. 
18. 7i 
151. a 
[44. 
3ii 


Tola..... 
N. Mex.. 

Ariz 

Utah... 
Nov 


Wash 

Orep 

Calif--.. 

U. S... 


|29. 5,;Wl 8 33. 5j 

28. 5 27. 6 29. 0 
28.3 33. 1 31.0 
[32.1 44.0 30.2 

|2«. 7 4a 1 21. 4 
28. 8 43. 3 23. 8 
iS. 6 34. 9.30. 0 

29. 8]37. 3136, 5 
[21. 8 41.7 37. s! 


[25.5 

14.8 

23.5 


30.7 28. 0 


44. 2134 a 

33 . 0 ^ 21 . 2 ] 

11. 4,25 
4!33.8 2rl5|l 
124.4 2*15 


15. 0 
30. 0l 
27. ()| 
20.0! 
2: 


|32.qi9.a| 
30. 5 m 5 
30, 0i2a 01 
2 21. 5i 

0^1. 0.34. Oj 


16.5 
2 a 4 
21. 5 
13. Cj 
18. 4 




17. 2118. 0 


23. 0 10. 5 
IS. 5 19. 2 
ia019.2 !S.4 
8 37. 5120. 0 
024.5,21.0 


21.7^; 




2.5.1 


18,0 


51 9. 0 

l35.0l.A5 1.36.Ql32.6| 
3 38 0,'49. 8 
l.f.i44.0 

134. 6141 . 8|3A0| 


5U8. 


03a o*; 
Q39. 


0(27. 


.'3a 
.4a 
.;37.0l 
.4a 
.4aQU4 7l 


I'il 

40. l{ 
1443. 


.40. 

.' 37 . 

. 31. 4137. 0,34 0| 


71 


Sa 401.624 4 


I9 l 5 
[23.5 
0 | 


2t. 0 


20. 0^ 5 


17.4 

R9 


20. 0 1 

5 


30.8|23.0 


35.04^8^5.0 
38.8347! 

42 0 

44 . 74 a 41 
l45.0«L0U3.0j| 


7 48. 


[44 743.0 
4a 0 


2k7.6 
3& a4a 3 
ao.0 3i.c 


37.4^2012^ 


Av. 
1909- 
1013 II 


Bu. 
:i8.5| 
36. 4| 

38.1 
34 1 
2S. 7| 

31. G 

31.3 

29. 51 
30.71 

35.2 

31.2 

31. 1 
31.6! 
33.7 

32. K 

33 slj 
25. 9 
2h 9 
24. 
aiG 

‘2.5.6 

30. 1| 
28. 
»).9j 

17.9 

21.5 

20.3 

16.4 
2a 5| 

‘ 21.0 
18. 9i| 

18.2 

23.3 
21. 1 

23. 
‘29. 5| 
46.1 
44, 
36.31 


3aoH< 


34 2H: 
41.4 
45. aj 
4a ^ 


47. 
37. 5| 
34 6 


1014 


Bu. 

U.0 

38.01; 

42.6 

37.0 

27.5 

29.0 

31.5 
Al.O 

jaau 

30.5 


28 5|- 
129.3 
[3.3. 5| 
[27. 


2.0 
5a 0 
36.0 
41 0 

|28!q143‘.0|^5 37‘.0 


33. 0(40. 0'37. 0i< 

21 . 

l‘28.0| 

27.^ 


26.0126.0. 
10 0 21. 5 
l4a 0 .30.5, 
|3a(M3a 0 35..5. 


1915 


Bu. 

40 . 0 ; 

.38. 0 ; 
43. ol; 

laa ol; 

133. 0^; 


:ja 5 . 

lO. 5 
[32. 5| 

38.4 

41.(1 


40. (H.30. 0l42. 
345.0 3 


38. 5 . 
[42. 0l30. 

16. 5.37. «■ 


04( 


33.5 
27. 0 
27.0* 
15. o 
20.0 

17.5 
[20. 0 I' 
20 0 
lao: 
21 . 0 : 

23. G 

2 ao 

ai Ot: 
[246 

23 . 0 ; 


27.6 

,25.0 

.35.0, 

U.4 

1134 


4a 0 

e:: 


8B47. 


1016! 


1917,1918 


Bu. 
134 0 
37.0 

laao 

3a 03 : 


Bu. 
[29.01 
38. 0 ! 
>(36. (1 
17. Ol 
[27. 0j31. 0 


03. 


[.U). 01 
24 
iO. 0 
31.0 
:*|28.0 


33. 0 
0 
:3i0 
[35. 0| 

44. (j 


[47. C 
40. C 
15. (' : 
[34. 0 

Lao; 


26 5'23. 5 . 
[33. 5!:io. 43 : 
li. 0 I 29 . 5f 
25. 0'23. 
29.0 23. 0|: 


.5|li 


2a0^17..'i 
lo.oiaoii 
19. 5 19. 5 

2 a oil 6.41 
24 0[21. 4: 

24. 5 21. 0 

19 . 417.6 

21. 518.0 

27 . 421 . 0 : 

25 . 410 . 0 : 


(H4: 


44039 . 4 . 33 . 4 ; 

{38. 0 ; 


34020 . 4 : 

37. 0137. 
147. o|4a 
45.01431 


r. 450. 45a 6 

{ 35 . 0144.4440 
135. 0,33. 43 a 5 


30. 6g20l 7 37. 8 30. 1^ 6 34. 7 2a 4 


4a 0 34. (N 41. 8 


US. 0133. 0 

.4ii9.6 

|40.0'3A(V31. 4 
4a 0 , 3 a 01 28. 0 


[W41, 


[38. 0 
u. 0 ! 
10.1 
|39. Ol 
1)41. 0 


|3l. 0 . 
lao 
|3I.O 
[‘24. 5 
27.0 


6. 4 
5.0 
14 4 

d 


Ia5 . 0 
18.0 
19.0 
[28. 
i2a3| 


14. 7 


27.o!ia5i 
35.6|28.4 
5a 0138. 4 
47. Q\4Z. 4 ; 
ao|35.4aa44i.o| 


[23.0 

[26.0 

mo: 

[34 0 


34 0 
130.0 
6140.0 


30.0 

28.01 
40.0 

5|44.045.0 
38.0: 


OKO .4 


38.5 

25.0 

36.0 


1919 1924 


Bu. \Bu. 


Bu. 


39.4 

3 . 5.4 


12 0 

11. U 

lao 
14 6 
11.0 

12.0 
[29. 0 
[av 5 
139. 0 
j•2a2 

2a 0 

.35. (; 

.13. (' 

[mol 

27.0; 


20 . 5| 
25 , 

30. 0| 

31. 0 

33.0 

3a 4 

34 4 
[25.4 

33.4 

28.4 

34. 

15 !^ 

'29. 0(1 

:a8jl 

2 a il 

23.41 

28.0 
|2a4 

2L 0 


•2t). 0 : 

lao 

> 4.0 

25.0 

19.0 

20.0 
•25. 6 
25.0 


17. 41 a 7 
■»j-2aO‘23.4| 


II 

la 51 
laojl 
14 0 

2a4 

2a4l 


124. 013 a 4 


[42.0 


[30. 4 4 0 
io.o|3ao| 
lao 


2a 4 

1 27.41 

[ 35.4 

27. »1 
24 3 


27. 04a 01 
26.03L3, 
3a 0 29. 0 


30.4 

38. 
'.{‘ 2 . 

39. 0 
44.2 

,41.0 
39. 5 
39.6 
44. S 
37. 

39. ol 
30. 

21. Ol 

31.0 
j34. 6 ' 

[30. 7| 

13 :^ o| 

32 . 

21 . 4 
27.41 

2 a 0 

24. 0 
21. 0 
17.4 
[23. 5 

19. S 
!S. W 

17. 4 
i‘25.0 

23.0 

|33. 0 

|aao| 
0 

38.0 

.laol 

31.5 
27.4 
[27. 011 
.13. 8] 
,W.2 

[44 6 
:14 5i 
30. 0- 

|35. 2." 


Av. 

1914-1 

1920 


/5U. l/?«. 

37. 4,:i5. Oj 
37. 3 35. 0 
37.0(33. 0 
36. 0i31. 0'34. 4 : 
.31. 2128. 0(31. 


19^2 


1923 


Bu. 
[38. 0| 
[38. 0| 

;m. 


31. 7 


30.0 


34. 424 . 0 
3a 5 24. 0 31. 4 
31. 7 28. 5 34. 0 


Bu, 

[38.0 

39.0 
435 . 448. 0 

34.0 
34 0 


Bu. 
[37. 4 
[37. 5! 
15. 

35. 4 
la 0 


op; 


28.0 29.4 
30. 0|3a 


37.8 


:ia5 

39.8 


39.9 
34. 4 


,23.0 27.0 

24.021.0 
126. 5 28. 5 


24. 0 30. 0.m 0 
35.0,1 
41. 5l' 


mo 

[34. 5 


35.‘4lS. 2'34.4 


35.0 


24. 3 41. 2 
24.0 35.6 


3a 9(26.0 
28. 4 2 a 0 
‘23.9ll9.0 __. 

33. 7|‘2a 0 31. 0 
aa 4 27 . 1 '23. ± 


3‘2. 0!38. 8 

36. :i|ia 0 

[37.413.0 


[37. 

16.0 

[33.0 


I 36. 


‘27. 9'm 5 
3a 5(28. 0 
30. 7 27. 0 


‘22 2 
24.0 


20. 5 

2a 0 


la 
29. 1[ 
19.4 


18 . 4 ; 
24. 4: 
[ 21 . 


21 . 
24. 
18. 4 

16. 7li:i. 0 13. 

ia3| 


2 a 4 

214 
las 
19.2 
24. 6 
218 

15.6 

27.7 

29.0 

40.0 

34.1 


3a 8 
30 9 
41. 6 
40.1 


43.0; 

3a 0: 

314 


33.3 


la 5 
23. 

[30. 4; 

20 . ol 
[23.01 


19. 0 

20.5 

[210: 

mo 

aao 

23.0 

mo 

lao 

24 . 0 : 

43.0 
sao 


•27.7 
35. 0 
3a 4 
37.7 


500 

310: 

27.0 


23.7 


la 

mo 

19.0 

[25.0 

213 


mo| 

'23. 

310 

3ao 

31.0 


3i 0(31. 42 a 4 : 

fI 

37 ! 2^36. 4| 


30.2 

2a 0 
3a 0 


29.8 


1924 


1926, 


Bu. 
[45. (}' 
:i9. o'l 
40. O'l 
38. 0 
(33.0 1 


[29.01 

30 


:13.0, 




36. 0 i 

41.0 


• 28 . 437 . 02 a 4 


39. 0 


1.2 

[25. 0 

[ 21 . 0 : 

.31.0 
|33. 0^; 

[ 20.1 
*20 0: 
irn.H 
[mo; 

[24.0: 


42 0 
15. 0 

aao 

37.0; 

i‘28.0; 


25 . 4 : 

30.4 

34 . 

‘23. 

24. 


to. 4 


0 210 
[24.0 

18 . 0 la 
o|ia 0 la 
21 . 02 a 


0121. 421. 

i7.oiao| 


19. 0 


mo 

4310 
133. 0 


46.030 

34.030 


32.0 

20.0 
30.0 
'37. 8 


57.4 

39.0 
[31 5 


31.9 


31 0 
|3'2. 0 
18. 
410 

40 5 

moil 

'27. 0 
31.0| 
‘27.4 


10 


25. 

34.4 

29. 5 


25. 

m 

28.(1 

3ai 

34. 


30 6 
28.0 
l‘20. 8 


30 4 


Av. 

1921- 

1925 


Bu. 

38.6 

37.7 
36.0 

34.4 

30 8 

29.8 

31.6 
■-7.8 
315 
314 

27.6 

31 2 
3;.o 
:J8. 1 
303 

30 4 
•22.4 
2V. 0 

31.6 
‘27.8 

22.6 
20 4 
30.6 

21.5 
210 

19.6 
211 

ft? 

205 

205 
10 2 

18.6 

‘23. 410410 41 20 8 
22. 420 . to. OU 21.7 


23. 4 
26.4 
o;i 2 .o 
5 21. 5 1 

027.4 


iao|i9.oi! 

6114. 41 
2^21. 0| 


517 


0 |’ 22. 0 
17.0 
(/|19 n 

4 10 0 


42a 0|i 

113 

I 22 

::SI 


(N49. 

(M35. 


427.0 

42001 

!W30. 0 

J 47 .OI 

44 &O 


[44. 4 

[33.4 
[31 4' 




2L6 

23.9 
28.2 
414 
310 

200 

20.7 

30.8 
307 

37.9 

45.7 

31.4 

29. 9 
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Tablr 89 .-— Oate; Acreage and yield per acre in specified couniries, average 1909- 

1913, annual 1923-1925 



Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Country 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 t 

1922 

1923 

1924 

192.5 

prrhm- 

mary 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
; 1913 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Noktiiern IIemibphkrk 

NORTH AMCBICA 

Cfituv^ln 

1,000 
acre* • 
9.597 1 
37,357 1 

1,000 
acres 
14, 511 
40,790 

1 1,000 
acres 
14,388 
40,981 

1,000 
acres 
14. 401 
42,756 

1,000 
acres 
14, 672 
45, 160 

Bush. 

.36.6 

Bush. 

33.8 

Bu,:h. 

39.2 

Bush. 

28.0 

Bush. 

3.5.0 

United Statco 

30.6 

29.8 

31.9 

35.0 

3.3.3 


Total North Aineiicti... 

46,«r,4 1 

55,331 

! 55,369 1 

57,247 

59, 832 


i 







r." — 


EUROPE 











United Kingdom: 

Kngl:mrl and WaIam _ _ 

2,039 

952 

1,049 

2,157 

988 

1,214 

1.976 
968 
1, 1.37 

2,037 

9.56 

i,a^9 

1,808 

920 

47.5 

42.0 

47.0 

50.4 

51.8 

Scotland ' 

Iiclund j 

46.8 
02. 1 

47. 5 
hlX7 

46.5 

47.9 

49.5 

51.2 

50.7 

Norway 

'264 

'301 

1, 798 
1,118 
394 

2.55 

'230 

211 

38. 9 

44.5 

31.4 

4G.3 

4S. .3 

Swodfii 

1,961 

1,775 

1,911 

1,804 

43.9 

42.9 

40.8 

38.9 

46.8 

Doniuark 

Ni'lhorlanrts 

i; 151 
346 

1, 122 
381 

1,141 

377 

1,098 

365 

.52.2 

62.2 

52.2 

45.2 

56.2 

48.9 

55.3 

49.6 

61. 5 
56.4 

Belgium 

668 

717 

654 

654 

652 

65.8 

49.9 

72.0 

67. 0 

53.5 

Luxemburg 

77 

71 

73 

73 

73 

43.0 

21.5 

4:1. .5 

29.6 

42.0 

Franco 

10,084 

1,276 

8,401 

1, 514 
626 

8,467 

1,505 

1 8,636 
1,635 
564 

8,652 

1,798 

36.5 

33.9 

39.8 

35.4 

38.2 

Spain 

22.8 

2a6 

25.4 

18.5 

24.2 

Portugal 

'526 

9.3 

15.4 

9.7 

Italy 

L276 

81 

1,214 

1,223 

51 

1, 106 

1,2C2 

20.4 

25.1 

32.6 

30. 1 

39.5 

SwitrAMland 

51 

50 

49 

1 

48.4 

eao 

53.9 

54.9 

Germany 

9^529 

883 

7,912 

704 

8,265 

8,700 

763 

8, .531 
783 

65.3 

35.0 

5a9 

44 7 

45.1 

Austria 

802 

1 32.9 

26.0 

32.2 

29.9 

42.7 

(^iiechoalovakla 

2,506 

849 

2,016 

811 

2,081 

809 

2,090 

708 

2,071 

728 

38.4 

3r>. 5 

44.1 

39.7 

38.9 

ITungtiry 

33.5 

27.8 

33.9 

23.2 1 

32.3 

Yugoslavi'i 

1,358 

966 

928 

871 

m 

24.7 

18.9 

23.1 

23.9 1 

29.6 

Qri'oct' - _ 

3 140 


ISO 


*29.1 

33.1 


Bulgaria 

408 

352 

370 

373 

354 

1 21.2 

26.0 j 

248 

19l9 

28.9 

Uumania 

* 2,119 

3,295 
i 5,879 
769 

3. 324 

3,056 

2, 92S 

*28.2 

27.0 1 

18.9 

13.7 

18.0 

Poland- ... 

1 6>656 

961 

! 6,215 

1 6,388 

6,375 

29l4 

29.4 

39.0 

28L0 

35.8 

f/ithuanhi 

817 

803 

S.'kS 

23.8 

37.6 

27.9 

23.1 

23.0 

Latvia 

765 

676 

764 

826 

81.5 

25.1 

26.9 

21.5 

22.6 

25.7 

Esthunin 

! 39t 

399 

378 

410 

3.')9 1 

24L9 

25.2 

21.0 

23.6 

26.4 

Finland 

[ 999 

1,061 

1,060 

1,049 

1,063 

2fX4 

35.0 

247 

32; 3 

340 

Knssia, European ] 

35,514 

15, 810 

22,285 

25,294 

24, .573 1 

23.0 

19.7 

20.1 

16.7 

21.1 

Total European coun- 
tries reporting all years 
shown: 

Escliiding Russia i 

Including Russia 

47, 622 
83,136 

43,654 

59,464 

44,349 

60,6:i4 

44,8.52 

70tl46 

44, 444 
69,017 ; 

38.9 

32.1 

33.7 

29l» 

1 

39.4 

32l9 

34.9 

28.3 

38.6 

33.4 

NORTH AFRICA 


1 









Morocco - 

(25) 

449 

28 

29 

49 

56 

(20> 

a4 

14 3 

2212 

2S.3 

Algeria 

663 

617 

622 

651 

3ao 

13.9 

32.0 

14.7 

21.7 

Tunis - 

133 

126 

123 

112 

119 

27.4 

7.7 

22L4 

14.2 

26.3 

ASU 


15 

1 

14 

17 



17.6 

24 9 

14 7 




5,742 

*2^044 

4 3,314 

3,314 

*4,163 

1&8 

17.7 

204 

26.4 

26.3 

Japanese Empire: 

J apan 

no 

277 

266 

274 

265 

448 

3311 

41.2 

36.3 

40.5 

Clioscn 

*141 

272 


257 


*15.6 

lao 


11.3 


Total Northern Ilemia- 
phere countries report- 
ing all 3reeni shown; 
Excluding Russia... 
Including Russia — 

95,293 

136,540 

Itt MD 

100^ 753 

103, 156 
132,089 

106,367 

134,102 





L 

pW 
tt7 7^ 

126i 353 




• 

iMff Fw 




; — 1 — 1 — 


> Where changes to bouaadwy have oocmred the averages ace estimates for territory within preaeat 
boiiiKiarics. 

» One year only. 

» Four-year average. 

« F.xdu(l6s Torlteatan and Transoauaasto. 
i Tlweo*yoar average. 
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Table 89. — Oats: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries ^ average lOGO-- 
IGlSy annual 1922-1936 — Continued 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per ttcrc 

Aver- 
age 
1901>- 
1913 1 

1,000 
acres \ 
78 ! 
>66 
2,390 1 
*809 i 
745 1 
366 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Prelim- 

inary 

1,000 
acres 
92 
200 
3. 194 

Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 >j 

1922 

1923 

1 

1921 

liiTii- 

tu\ry 

Southern IIemisprere 

Chile - - 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

iTfifnn nf South Africa • 

1,000 

acres 

81 

87 

2,618 
697 1 
1,014 
143 i 

1,000 

acres 

79 

120 

2,747 

1,000 

acres 

81 

138 

2,646 

1 

Bush. 

42.7 
> 19. 5 

22.6 

>11.9 

23.8 
49. 1 

Bush. 

34.8 

11.5 
21.2 

8.2 

18.5 
49.7 

Bush. 

60.1 

18.0 

27.8 

Buyh 

41. S , 

Zi 0 1 

29. 2 , 26. 0 
...1 

Australia 

1,077 1 
04 



20. 1 
38.4 



New Zealand - 

Total Southern Ilcmis- 
phere countries report- 
ing all years ^>aown 

Total Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere 
coim tries reporting all 
years shown: 

Excluding Russia... 
Including Russia 

Estimated world total: t 
Excluding Russia... 
Including Russia 

■ "147 ! 


48. 5 


1 1 

[ 2, .*>40 1 2, 786 

2,04G 

2,805 

1 

3, 495 











97,833 * 
139,089 

102,675 
120, 529 

103,699 

129,298 

106.021 
1.34.954 ' 

108, 802 
137. .W7 




1 1 

1 

'l01,700 ! 
143,000 

106,800 jl07.700 
124,700 jl33,300 

110,100 ! 
139,000 

112,000 
141, 700 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 1 ! 

1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Ivasearch. Official sources and International Insfitufoof Aj,Ticnl- 
ture except jts otherwise stated. Estimates given are for ert^ps harvested during the calendar year in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harv(>st in the Southern Hcraisi>hcre. 

1 Whore changes in boundary have occurred the averages are estimates for territory within present 
boundaries. 

2 One year only. 

» Four-year average. 

• Excludes native locations. 

f Excludes a few minor producing countries which do not enter into world trade or for which no cstimatos 
are available. 


Table 90. — Oats: Production is specified countries j average 1909-1913^ annual 

1922-1925 

[Thousand bushels— i. e„ 000 omitted] 


Country 


North BBN IlBifisrHEBE 
NORTH AMERICA 

Canada. 

United States 

Total North America. 

EUROPR 


United Kingdom: 

England and Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belginm. 

Luxemburg. 

France 

Spain. 

Portugal 

ftalv 

Rwitzerhmd 

Germany 


Average, 
1909-1913 > 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liiniiiary 

361,690 

491,230 

563,998 

405,976 

513, 3M 

1,143,407 

1, 215, 80:i 

1,305,883 

1,522, 665 

l,50i,-.K)') 

1,495,097 

1,707,042 

1,869,881 

1,928,641 

2,015,293 

96,913 

00,.*)68 

92,956 

102,628 


44,507 

46,917 

44,977 

47,365 

4(., 917 

65, 109 

61, 589 

54,460 

55, 720 

10,276 

13,380 

7,999 

10,641 

ii.fKvj 

86,060 

77, 164 

72,493 

74,392 

1 84. 396 

60,557 

18,070 

68,403 

63,104 

Ki, 104 

67,510 

17, 817 

18,641 

18,608 

20, .MW 

43,964 

35, 783 

47,0% 

44,306 

34,900 

3,382 

1,627 

3, 174 

2,162 

3,069 

368,462 

288,264 

336,944 

m,m 

330, 315 

29,110 

31,214 

5,818 

40.434 
8,098 
39, 827 

30, 170 
5,460 
33,296 

43,443 

37,'53f 

30, 465 

47,476 

4.784 

2, 466 
270, 619 

3, 059 

2,694 

2. 692 

527, 178 

420. 731 

380.525 

3K4.740 


1 WlMwe changes in boundary havo occurred averages ore estimates for area within 
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Table 90. — Oats: Production in specified countriesy average 1909-1913y annual 

1 923-1 926 — Con tinned 


[Thousand bushels—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Northern Hemisphere — C ontinued 
EUROPE— continued 

Austria 

C/.echuslovukiii. 

HuuKary. 

Yugoslavia 

^Ireore 

Bulgjvria 

Rumania 

Poland - 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Ksthoiiin - 

Finland 

RiLssiu, Kuropean 

'J’otal KuroT)ean countries reporting 
all yeais sWwn: 

Kxcluding Russia 

Including Russia 

NORfU AFRICA 

Moiocco 

Algcn 

Tunis. 


ASIA 


Cypru'-' 

Ru.ssia 

Japane.'^e Kmpirc: 

Japan 

base II 

Total Northern Homispbero coun- 
(j-ie.s reporting all years shown— 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 

Southern Hemisphere 


Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa • 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Total Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all years shown 

Total Northern and Southern Hem- 
isphere countries reporting all 
years shown — 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 

Estimated world tot^l®— 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 


Average, 

1909-1913 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

29,050 
96, 147 
28,404 
33,516 
*4,075 

8, 6.51 
*59,776 
195. 82.5 
22,910 
19,188 
9,795 
20,391 
817,231 

18,317 

71.552 

22.553 
18, 272 

5,500 
0, 144 
92, 073 
172,621 
28,942 
18, 171 
10,0.57 
37, 174 
311,073 

2.5, 861 
91,684 
27, 4.58 
21,476 
5,964 
0, 188 
62, GC5 
242, G71 
22, 776 
16, 412 
7,942 
26,304 
448, 746 

22,843 
82, 959 
1.5,713 
20, 795 
4,062 
7,406 
42,013 
1C6, 171 
18,584 
18, 070 
9, 677 
33,912 
421, 561 

33,400 

80,549 

23,520 

25,362 

5,500 

10,228 

52.635 
228,350 

19. 635 
20, 934 

9,475 

36,195 

592,293 

4 1,858,558 
2, 675, 789 

1,474. 953 
1, 786, 028 

1, 751, 796 
2,200,542 

1, 507, 325 
1,988,886 

1, 720, 197 
2.312,490 

(500) 
13, 489 
3,642 

180 

7,799 

965 

415 

19,724 

2,756 

1,088 

9,138 

1,585 

1,585 

16,111 

3,135 

515 

107,687 

264 

>36,094 

349 
* 67, 571 

250 
87, 495 

296 
• 100, 438 

4,928 

*2,202 

0,158 
5, 136 

10,967 
4, 421 

0,933 

2,914 

10, 743 


3, 370, 729 
4, 301, 647 

3, 200, .361 
3, 547, 528 

3,655,888 
4, 172, 205 

3, 617, 960 
4, 027, 016 

3, 767, 360 
4, 469, 091 

3,333 

3 1,285 
54,246 
>9,661 
17,768 
17, 978 

2. 822 
999 
65,597 
5,728 
18,728 
7,110 

3,961 
2. 156 

3,383 
3, 168 
53, 456 

5,374 

76,338 

84,808 

21,629 

2,456 

20,000 
7, 125 




57, 579 

58, 419 

80,299 

56,839 

90,182 

3, 434, 308 
4, 359, 226 

3, 258, 780 
3. C05, 947 

3, 736, 187 
4. 252, 504 

3, 574, 700 
4, 083,855 

3,857,542 
4, 559. 273 

4 3,555.000 
4, 480, 000 

3. 364.000 

3. 711. 000 

3. 83.5. 000 

4. 352. 000 

3. 675.000 

4.184.000 

3.959.000 

4.661.000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Iigkitute of Agrl- 
cultui'e, except ns otherwise stated. Production as reported is for the calendar year in the Northern Hem- 
iSDhero and the succeeding harvebt in the Southern Hemisphere. 


• One year only. 

® Eoiir-yoar average. . . ^ ^ ^ 

4 Th*' estimate for the ftve-year period 19(»-1913 given In this table is somewhat larger than the figure 
obtained by averaging those five years In Table 91. This is because in the detailed table estimates for 
warring countries are for postwar ^undaries, whereas In Table 91 they are for prewar territory. Asa 
result, in excluding Russia, which lost territory In the war, a smaller area is excluded in the detaUed 
table than in Table IR- 

8 Excluding Turkestan and Transcaucasia. 

« Excluding Transcaucasia. 

• ExcludTng*^ uatIv??ocatlons which produced 2M,644 bushels in 1917-18 and 67,270 bush^ in lyKHIl. 

• Excludes a few minor producing countries whi<* do not enter Into world tiwde or for which no e***-*-^ 

aro available. 


91044*— 26 62 
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Iabim M . — (Mai W«rid pradtKiion, tOOOf-i-MS- 


[ThouBand bushala— L e., 000 omittedl 


Prelimiv 
nary ostft>> 
mate of 
worldi pro- 
duction ex- 
cluding 
Russia 

Prelisnl- 
nsny esti- 
mate of 
European 
totals ex)- 
eluding 
Russia 

3.390.000 

3.198.000 

3.110.000 
3, 675, 006 

3.555.000 

1.863.000 

1.060.000 
1,683,000 

1 1,720,000 
• 1,909,000 

3.238.008 

3.564.008 

3.226.000 

3.182.000 
3,177,060 

1, 681, 060 

1, 40l,-000 

1.469.000 

1.047.000 

1.117.000 

3.030.000 

3.606.000 
3,09.1,008 

3.364.000 
3,886,006 

1.319.000 

1. 478.000 

1, .563, 000 

1.542.000 

1.814.000 

3.075.000 

3.959.000 

1,629,000 

1, 720,066 


Tbar 


Produc- 
tion* in 
countries 
reporting 
all years 


Throe selected countries 


Rtissia ^ 


Germany 


Pfanoe 


1980.. .. 

1910- 

1811.. .. 

1912 

1913- 


1914 

1916 

1916 

1917_. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1823 


1924 

1925 preliminary 


2, 670, 170 
2, 520, 718 
2, 257, 513 
2, 822, 328 
2, G47, ®S9 

2,492, 811 
2,C(H,45Q 
2,424,824 
2, 3S2, 708 
2, 382, 177 

2,006,599 
2,437,471 
2,006,848 
2, 107, 646 
2^404,948 

2,556,871 
2, 594, 719 


1,163,076 
1,064,616 
876, 013. 
1, 080, 365 
1, 250, 690 

i 914, 013 
* 1,022,107 


3 414, 230 
’ 306, 69L 
3 347, 167 
516, 317 

509,050 
701, 731 


628,712 
544,287 
530,764 
586,987 
660, 231 

622,674 

412,400 

484,007 

>249,964 

>301,839 

>309,587 
>382,490 
»344} 812 

> 276, 619 

> 420, 731 

> 389, 626 

> 384, 740 


383, 130' 
331,806 
340{247 
355,089 
357, OiO 

318; 383 
238,551 
277, 117 
>220,336 
a 180,553 

» 179, 823 
>291,400 

> 241, 455 

> 288, 264 
>336,941 

> 305, 535 

> 330, 315 


Division of Statisticjil and Ilistorical Researrh. For each year is shown the pro(liioti*)n during the cmI- 
endar year in the Northern Uemisphcre and the succccuing harvest in the Soutnem Ilemisphero. 

1 Includes all Russian territory reporting for the years named. 

> Excluding Poland. 

> New boundaues and thereioie not comparable with earlier years. 


Table 9^. — OaU: Farm stocks^ supplies and shipments^ United States^ 1909-1925 


Year beginning 
August 

Old stocks 
on farms 
Aug, 1 ^ 

Crop. 

Total 

supplies 

Stocks on 
farms 
Mar. 1 
following > 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown > 

Quantity 

Weight 

per 

bushel > 

Qu^ity * 


IfiOObttsh. 

1,000 bush. 

P9%tnd$ 

Per cent 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1999 

27,478 

1,068,289 

33.7 

91.4 

1, 095, 767 

38.5, 705 

343, 968 

1910 

66,666 

1, 186, 341 

32.7 

98.8 

1,253,007 

442; 665 

363,103 

1911 

67,801 

923,298 

31.1 

84.0 

990,090 

289,969 

265,914 

1912. 

34,875 

1. 418, 337 

33.0 

91.0 

1, 453, 212 

60t, 249 

438,130 

1913 

103,916 

1, 121, 768 

32. 1 

89.1 

1,225,684 

419, 481 

297,365 

1914 

62,467 

1,141,060 

31.6 

86.5 

1, 203, 527 

379,369 

335,539 

101« 

66,007 

1,949,030 

33.0 

87. 5 

1, 604, 037 

598, 148 

465,823 

1916 

113, 728 

i;2&i;aa7 

31.2 

88.2 

1,36.5,565 

394,211 

355,092 

1917- 

47,^ 

1,992,740 

33.4 

96.1 

1,640,674 

699,208 

614,117 

1918 

81, 424 

1, 538, 124 

33.2 

93.6 

1,619,548 

500,251 

481,508 

1919 

93,946 

1,184,080 

31.1 

84.7 

1,277,075 

409,730 

312,364 

1920. 

64,819 

1,496, 281 

33. 1 

93.3 

1,551, 100 

683,759 

431,687 

1921 

161, 108 

1,078,341 

28.3 

74.7 

1,230,449 

411,934 

258,259 

1228 

74,613 

1;21A663i 

32.0 

87. 7 

1,20^310' 

421, 118 

388,950 

1928 

7lb9ftt 

1> 305, 888 

32.1 

8749 

1,376,848 

447,366 

3Z2,m 

1924 

65,710 

1,622,665 

33.4 

91.4 

1,588,376 

646,666 

426,462 

1925 > 

91,603 

1,501,909 

3Z9 

91.7 

1,593,512 

577,064 

3C9;964 


IMylgiOff of C»ppan<r i a v€Bt b cic Ettfnzatta. 


o apwe e at a g e of crop ae ee po rtod by crop rapcartwi, 

* Average weight per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 

* Per oent of a “high medium grade'* as reported by crop reportan* 

4 Preliminary. 
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Table 96. — OoXb: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, all inspection 

points, 1910-1924 


Year beginning 
August 

Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade* annual inspections, by cars, 1919-1924 

Receipts 

Shipments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam- 

ple 

Total 


Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cars 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

1919 

6,602 

52,004 

96,039 

15, 887 

3,589 

173, 271 

3, 167 

41,094 

62,764 

4,100 

692 

111,817 

1920 

8,803 

60,109 

73, 072 

14, 766 

6. 831,163. 641 

3,600 

45,099 

31,811 

2*821 

2*220 

85,551 

1921.. 

2. 510 

31,043 

105, 103 

31,774 

6,664.177,708 

2,384 

49, 117 

72, 955 

4,305 

1*675 

130,436 

1922 

2,548 

47,347 

95.984 

17,004 

4,646 

107, 623 

1,738 

45,503 

62,601 

0;il2 

1,235 

117,249 

1923 

2,724 

41,630 

90, 759 

22,643 

11,307168,963 

1,263 

34;a56 

49, 152 

6,069 

2,62(^ 

93,750 

1924 

1,489 

33*031 

110,377 

24,580 

14, 853 j 184, 930 

601 

31,348 

70,439 

8*874 

6*978 

117,240 


Total inspections by grade and class, Aug. 1, 1924, to July 31, 192.5 

Class: 






! 







White 

814 

29, 200 108, 500 

23,585 

13, 537 175, 690 

421 

29,089 

69,971 

8,747 

5. 739,114. 567 

Red 

411 

3*460 

1* 613 

792 

379 

6,555 

145 

1,503 

439 

112 

5 

2,204 

Gray 

79 

92 

51 

30 

30 

282 

1 

2 

3 

2 


8 

Black 

2 

7 

1 



10 


9 

1 

1 


11 

Mixed 

183 

812 

312 

173 

907 

2,387 

34 

145 

25 

12 

234 

450 

Year beginning 

Total of all classes and subclasses under each grade 

annual inspections, by percentage. 

August 






1919-1923 







Pr. ct. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr.ci. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr.cf. 

Pr.ctA 

Pr. ct. 

Pr.cL 

Pr.cL 

Pr. ct. 

Pr. ct. 

Pr.ci. 

1919 

3.3 


5.5. 4 

9.2 

2.1 

IW 

2.8 

36.8 

56. 1 

3.7 


100 

1920 

6.4 

36.8 

44.6 

9.0 

4.2 

100 

4.2 

62.7 

37.2 

3.3 


100 

1921 

1.4 

17.8 

69. 1 

17.9 

3.8 

loo: 

1.8 

37 7 

55.9 

3.3 

1.3 

100 

1922 

1.5 

28.3 

57.3 


2.8 

lool 

1.5 

38.9 

53.4 

5.2 


100 

3923 

1.6 

24.6 

5;i7 

13.4 

6.7 

100 

1.4 

36.3 

52.4 

7. 1 

2.8 

100 

1924 


18.2 

59.7 

13.3 

8.0 

100 


26.7 


7.6 

5.1 

100 


Total inspections by grade and class, Aug. 1, 1924, to July 31* 192o 

Class: 













White 

a5 


61.8 

13.4 

7.7 



25.9 

01.1 

7.6 


100 

Red 

6.3 

62.8 


12.1 

5.8 

1^ 

6.6 

68.2 

19.9 

5.1 

.2 

100 

Gray. 

28.0 

32.7 

18. 1 

lae 


100 

12.5 

25.0 

37.5 

25.0 


100 

Black 

2 ao 








81.8 

9.1 

9.1 


lOG 

Mixed 

7.7 


13.1 

7,2 



7.6 

32.2 

5.6 

2.7 

62.0 

100 


Qrain Division. 


Table 97. — Oats: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United States, 

1909-1925 


Year beginning 

Aug. 



Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

August 

15 


16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

ed av. 


Ctt. 

CU. 

Ctt. 

Ctt. 

Ctt. 

Cts. 

at. 

Ctt. 

at. 

Ctt. 

at. 

Ctt. 

ait. 

1909 

46.2 

41.6 

41.0 

40.0 

41.6 

43.9 

45.6 

45.8 

44.4 

43.2 

42.6 

41.9 

43.0 

1910 

40.0 

37.3 

35.6 

34.6 

33.8 

33.2 

33.0 

32.0 

32.8 

34.0 


38.8 

35.5 

1911 

40.3 

41.4 

43.2 

44.4 

45.0 

46.3 

48.6 

50.9 

54.0 

55.6 

63.0 

48.4 

46.2 

1912 

39.0 

34.3 

33.6 

ZZS 

32.0 

32.3 

32.8 

33.1 

33.6 

35. 1 

36.8 

37.6 

34.6 

1913.— 

38.4 

39.4 

38.8 

38.6 

39.2 

39,2 

30. 1 

39.2 

39.5 

39.8 

39.4 

37.8 

39.0 


n 

38.8 

38,4 

J8 2 

38 3 


39.8 

OQ 

40.9 

41.5 

41.8 

40 9 

39.6 

1914 

39.6 

42.8 

43.1 

43.4 

44.4 

injirili 

61.1 

62.8 

63.4 

52.4 

49.0 

46.0 

45.9 

1916 

42.0 

36.6 

34.7 

35.5 

37.6 

41.8 

43.6 

42.4 

42.3 

42.4 

41.2 

40.2 

39.4 

1916 

41.6 

43.8 

46.8 

5a 7 

61.9 

63.3 

Em 

69.2 

66.2 


69.4 

71.3 

53.8 

1917 

67.7 


62.0 

64.2 

wn*>m 

76.3 

82.4 

87.6 

87.4 


77.2 

74.6 

72.1 

1918 

71.6 


69.6 

aao 


67.6 

63.4 

64 2 

68.4 

jrlifil 

71.0 

73 1 

69.4 

1919— 

73.6 

70.0 

68.6 

69.6 

74.3 

80.4 

83.6 

87.6 

94.5 


103.7 

93.2 

79.9 

i920 


65.4 

67.6 

50.2 

45.8 

43.7 

41.8 

40.6 

38.0 

37.4 

36.8 

34.7 

61.0 

Av. 1914-1920.— 

68 8 

56.9 

64.6 

64.8 

66.4 

68.7 

60. 3 

62.1 

64.3 

6.5.2 

64.0 

112. 

61.6 

1921 


*8076^ 

30.1 

29.7 

wmi 

31.9 

34.7 

gmtii 

87.2 

38.2 

37.8 

36 2 

33.0 

1922. 

33.6 

33.4 

36.4 

38.8 

40.3 

41.6 

42.4 

43.5 

44.8 

45.3 

43.7 

gqyg 

39.1 

1923 

37.0 

38.0 

39.4 

40.8 

42.6 

43.4 

45.4 

46.2 

46.5 

46.3 

46.8 

49.4 

42,4 

1924 

49. 1 

47.1 

4a9 

47.4 

6a6 


63.4 

49.7 

44.7 

46,4 

4&3 

46.3 

4A7 

1925 

4a7 

38.1 

37.2 

.37 A 

30.1 
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Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Moan of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of tao* 
oeeding month* August* l90G^Deoember* 1923. 
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Table 98 . — OaU, including oaimedl: International trade, average 1910^1914, 

annual 1999^1995 

[Thousand bush«ls~i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30— 


Country 


1923 

1924 

1925 preliminary 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PnzBitiPAL Bxpobtinq j 
Countries 

Algeria.. — i 

A,rgnntfnf^ 

179 

>36 

>896 

1*87 

14,102 

>42,568 

>270 

14 43 

178 

15,245 

>2,469 

1 12, 416 

1 *10,493 1 
70,466 ! 
12,875 
9,655 
...I 

660 

661 ! 
25,290 
70 
67 
487 
26,115 
721 

1 1,567 
>21,075 

277 

7,163 

36,317 

288 

62 

4 

35,914 
1,914 
> 3, 671 
4,464 

795 

642 
48.688 
*274 
50 
» 10 
42,339 
3,810 
*519 
5,433 

Australia 

British India. 

699 

139 


Bulgaria i 

(*) 

964 



Canada 

Chile 

64 

>2 

11,420 

1*72 

1,206 

12 

5,352 

186 

1,069 

Iluppary 

Rumania. 

Riijnia * 

1 12 
(If) 

*2 

2 

*274 

6 

Tunis. .. 

United States 

Yugoslavia 

147 : 
293 

*456 

25,413 

1 15 

1 211 
238 

(15) 

4,244 

*2,606 

8,796 

*190 

*116 

3,041 

*742 

16,777 

*470 

Principal Impobtino 
Countries 

Austria 

1 2, 295 1 
8,420 
1*90 
1,291 

14, 687 

1114 
62 1 

•4,476 

8,950 

6,048 

6,218 

*52 

1,699 

2,682 

2,848 

1 

• 1, 769 
5,096 
5,341 
1,356 
*212 

6,683 

8,285 

>52 

•883 

2,717 

2,621 

2 
242 
1,297 
4,068 
20,076 
>621 
3, 351 
8,731 
>258 
>504 
5, 569 
1, 494 
*3,592 
3,229 
9,099 1 
1*252 
33,760 

Belgium 

(^evlon 

327 

113 

CuDa 


1,484 

815 

869 

.(») 




Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

1 152 

70 

326 

<») 

3,236 

558 

1,432 

488 

Esthonia 





Finland 

France - 

Germany 

Greece 

> • 1, 150 
29,646 
37,202 

>>356 
122 
33, 676 

590 

17,641 

7,126 

1847 

421 

1,031 

117 

1 

1 3,584 

b,m 

15 

960 

7,223 

Irish Free State 

i 

'"! 



i®2,344 

128 

Italy 

Janan 

im 

15 

65 

142 

12,243 

104 

1 189 
5,191 
568 
44 
1,437 
10,410 
194 
36, 137 

6 

8,240 
» 1, 172 
* 1,493 
5,971 
2,677 
11 
6,878 
10,086 
i> 324 
43, 137 


Latvia - 

1 1,500 
683 
20 

8 

1,766 

6 

188 

624 

*98 

604 

4 

413 

621 

7 i 

» 169 i 
1,883 1 

*402 

502 

6 

*9 

715 

4 

1® 615 
1® 1, 104 

Netherlands... 

Norway 

Poland * 

138,862 

1 11 497 

1 30, 771 
11127 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

Total 36 countries 

16,408 

112,464 

68,371 

1 1,609 
»13 
>434 
> 1, 591 

229,429 

240,004 

11L870 

109,052 

116,120 

118,449 j 

122,717 

135,559 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except as otherwise noted. 


1 ended July 1 as compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Average of calendar years 1000-1013. 

’ International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Average for the seasons 1011-12 to 1013-14. 

* Loss than £00 bushels. 

• Eight months. . . 

7 Ten months ended May 81, International Institute of Agricnlturei 

• Eleven months, Intematio^ Institute of Agriculture. 

• Six XDonthB. 

Does not indade oatmeal, 
u Season 1013-14. 
n Does not indude oati. 
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Ta»xa — OaU: B^Htnaied pric€‘ per huehd, received hy produeerWf^ Deember 1, 

average lOOO-^lOlS, awnual 1914-1926 


1023 1924 1926 l^k 
Ul925 
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Table 100 . — Oa^s, No, 3 white: Weighted average price per bushel of repoiied 

cash sales, 1909-1925 

cillOAQO J 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

ed 

average* 

1009 

$0.38 

$a39 

$0.40 

$0.40 

$0.44 

$0.48 

$0.47 

$0.44 

$0.42 

$0.40 

$0.38 

$0.41 

$0.42 

1910 

.35 

.34 

.32 

.32 

'.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.39 

.44 

.33 

1911 

.41 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.50 

.52 

.63 

.57 

.55 

.53 

.49 

.50 

1912 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.33 

.33 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.35 

1913 

.42 

.43 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.40 

Av. 1900-1913.... 

.38 

.39 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.41 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.40 

1914 

.42 

■a 

.46 

.48 

.49 

.53 

.58 

.57 

.57 

.54 

.49 

.63 

.60 

1915 - 

.41 


.36 

.36 

.42 

.48 

.45 

.42 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.41 

.41 

1916 

.44 

.46 

.49 

.55 

.53 

.57 

.56 

.61 

.69 

.70 

.67 

.78 

.54 

1917 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.65 

.77 

.82 

.89 

.93 

.89 

.77 

.77 

.77 

.71 

1918 : 

.70 

.72 

.69 

.72 

.72 


.58 

.63 

.70 

.69 


.78 

.70 

1919 

.73 

mm 

.70 

.73 

.82 

.86 

.86 

.93 

1.01 

1.09 

1.13 

.91 

.80 

1920 


.62 

.54 

.51 

.48 

.44 

.42 

.42 

.36 

.39 

.37 

.34 

.51 

Av. 1914-1920..., 

.57 

.56 

.55 

.57 

.60 

m 

m 

.64 

m 

.66 

.65 

■ 

mm 

1921 

.32 

.35 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.34 

.36 

.36 

.38 

.38 

.37 

.36 

.35 

1922 

.32 

.38 

.42 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.44 

.45 

.46 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.41 

1923 

.38 

10 

.43 

.43 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.47 1 

.48 

.48 

.51 

.54 

.45 

1924 

.50 

.48 

.,50 

.50 

..58 

.58 

.53 

.48 

.42 

.45 

.49 

.44 

.50 

1925 

.41 

.39 

.39 

mm 

.42 
















1 







KANSAS CITY * 



$0.41 

$0.41 

$0.40 

$0.39 

$0.44 

$0.48 

$0.46 

$0.45 

$0.42 

$0.40 

$0.^ 

$0.40 


1910 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.31 

HOl 

.32 

.32 

.39 

.43 

.34 

1911 

.41 

.46 

.49 

.48 

.48 


.53 

.53 

.67 

.54 

.52 

.44 


1912 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.34 

.33 

.38 

.39 

.36 

.48 

mcm 

.40 

.38 

.37 

1913 

.40 

.47 

.45 

.47 

.47 

.34 

.33 

.33 

.36 

.36 

.39 

.37 


Av. 1909-1913.-,. 

.38 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.41 


mm 

.39 

.43 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.41 

1914 

.47 

.47J 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.63 

.66 

.671 

.65 

.64 

.46 

.61 

.54 

1915 

.38 

.35 

.36 

.39 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.39 

.45 


1916 

.45 

.46 

.48 

.65 

.54 

.56 

.58 

.63 

.71 

.71 

.67 

.75 

.68 

1917 — . 

.59 

■^1 

.60 

.67 

.76 

.83 

.90 

.91 

.91 

.77 

.72 

.74 

.72 

1918 

.74 

.72 

.70 

.69 

.72 

.67 

.61 

.66 

.71 

.71 

.70 

.69 


1910 

.73 

.66 

.69 

.74 

.81 

.87 

.89 

.92 

Uilil 

1.12 

1.11 

.91 

.83 

1920 

.72 

.63 

.65 

.61 

.49 

.46 

.43 

.43 

.37 

.40 

.37 

.36 


Av. 1914-1920.... 


.56 

.55 

.57 

■ 

m 

■ 

.65 

.68 

.67 

.63 

.63 


j921 

.32 

.35 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.36 

.37 

.37 

.37 

.39 

.37 

.36 

.34 

1922 

.33 

.38 

.42 

.44 

.45 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.43 

1923 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.49 

.48 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.66 

.44 

1924 

.60 

.48 

.51 

.50 

.69 

.69 

.63 

.49 

.45 

.47 

.61 

.46 

.51 

1925 

.41 

.4x 

.40 

.40 

.42 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Compiled from the Cbic'ago Daily Trade Bulletin, 
a Average of dailj^ricos weighted by carlot sales. 

• Compiled from ^nsas City Daily Price Current. 
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Table 101 . — OatSt No. S white: Weighted average price per huehel of reported 
cash sales f Minneapolis, 1909-19^5 


Year beginning 
August 

Ailg. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

average! 

1909 

$0.30 

$0.37 





$0.45 


$0.40 





1910 

.35 

.36 

.30 

.31 

.30 

.31 

.29 

.29 

.32 

.33 

.37 

.42 

.33 

1911 

.41 

.44 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.48 

.50 

.52 

.54 

.54 

.50 

.47 

.47 

191‘J 

.34 

.31 

.31 

.29 

.30 

.31 

.31 


.32 

.35 

.38 

.38 

.33 

1913 

.40 

Ba 

.37 

.37 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.36 

.38 

.38 

.35 

.38 

Av. 1909-1913.... 

.37 

.38 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.39 

m 

m 

.41 

.38 

1914 

.42 


.44 

.46 

.46 

.62 

.56 

.56 

.55 

.5^ 

.46 

iso 

.48 

1916 

.37 

.33 

.34 

.35 


.46 

.45 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.38 

.38 

.38 

1910 

.44 

.44 

.47 

.53 

.49 

.55 

.56 

.60 

.67 ! 

.09 

.66 

.75 

.52 

1917 

.55 

.58 

.68 

.62 

.76 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.88 

.74 

.76 

.74 

.71 

1918 

.68 

.09 

.65 

.69 

.69 

.64 

.56 

.60 

.68 

.66 

.66 

.74 

.66 

1919 

.70 

.65 

.67 

.69 

.80 

.83 

.82 

.89 

1.08 

1.05 

1.15 

.94 

.80 

1920 

.60 

.68 

.51 

.47 

.44 

.41 

.39 

.39 

.33 

.36 

.34 

.34 

.48 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

.65 

.53 

.52 

.54 

.58 

.60 

.60 

.62 

.60 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.58 

1921 

.31 

.33 

.28 

.29 

.30 

.32 

.35 

.34 

.35 

.36 

.33 

.32 

.32 

1922 

.29 

..33 

.38 

.39 

.41 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.42 

.41 

.39 

.36 

.36 

1923 

.35 

.37 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.43 

.45 

.44 

.45 

.45 

.47 

.51 

.40 

1924 

.48 

.45 

.47 

.46 

.54 

.65 

.50 

.44 

.39 

.42 

.46 

.41 

.47 

192,') 

.38 

« 36 

.35 

.36 

.38 





















i 


Division of Statistical and llistoiical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 
* Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 


Table 102, — Oafs, No. 3 white: Price per pound expressed as percentage of price 
per pound for No. 3 yellow corn, Chicago, 1909-1925 


Year l)egirmiag 
August 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Ret. 

P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1909 

95 

99 

119 

119 

130 

131 

131 

128 

129 

117 

113 

116 

119 

1910 

96 

103 

112 

114 

124 

128 

121 

121 

112 

no. 

124 

122 

no 

1911. 

no 

118 

113 

124 

135 

141 

142 

136 

128 

122 

124 

126 

127 

1912 

73 

78 

89 

106 

126 

126 

120 

114 

111 

117 

llTj 

113 

108 

1913 

99 

100 

100 

97 

106 

no 

no 

107 

102 

100 

97 

91 

102 

Av. 190^1913 

95 

100 

107 

112 

124 

127 

125 

121 

116 

113 

115 

114 

114 

1014 

90 

106 

110 

125 

134 

131 

137 

138 

133 

123 

116 

119 

122 

1915 

89 

80 

97 

100 

106 

114 

106 

101 

, 101 1 

100 

92 

1 89 

98 

1910 

91 

94 

89 

98 

101 

102 

98 ! 

98 

' 86 i 

77 

69 

1 69 

89 

1917 

52 

50 

52 

51 

76 

81 

86 

96 

t»4 

84 

83 

1 79 

74 

1918 

71 

80 

86 

95 

87 

80 

80 

72 

, 76 

69 

69 

1 71 

78 

1919 

60 

77 

87 

87 

98 

100 

103 

103 

, 105 

94 

105 

1 101 

94 

1920 

78 

83 

104 

116 

114 

118 

117 

119 

1 in 

114 

103 

1 99 

106 

Av. 1914-1920 

77 

LJL 

89 

96 

102 

104 

104 

104 

1 101 

1 94 

91 

1 90 

94 

1921 

100 

116 

121 

123 

127 

124 

115 

111 

115 

107 

106 

98 

Tu 

1922 

90 

104 

106 

106 

105 

108 

107 

108 

102 

96 

90 

80 

100 

1923 i 

76 

79 

72 

92 

108 

106 

108 

107 

109 1 

109 

109 

87 

97 

1924 

75 

74 

80 

79 

85 

82 

70 

72 1 

70 

68 

76 

71 

76 

192.5 

70 

75 

83 

84 

97 
























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
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Tablb 103 , — Gate futures: Volume of trading, aiz markete, by calendar yeare. 

mi to 19H 

[Thouawad bushels^, e., 000 omlttedl 


Market 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Volnme 

Per . 
oent of 
total 

Volume 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Volume 

Per 
cent of 
to^ 

Volume 

Per 
cent of 
total 

Chicago Board of 









Trodft. _ . 

2,658,688 

80.29 

1,569,923 

88.10 

788,303 

87.82 

1,766,940 

91. 16 

Chicago Open Board 





of Trade 

55,997 

1.88 

12,659 

.72 

4,744 

.53 

14,077 

.73 

Minneapolis Chamber 









of Commerce 

237,679 

8.00 

173,962 

9.83 

92, 289. 

ia28 

143,070 

7.41 

Kansas City Board of 





Trade 

7,382 

.25 

8,586 

.48 

2,375 

.27 

1,727 

.09 

8t. Louis Merchants 









Exchange 

1,710 

.06 

3,080 

.17 

025 

.07 

0) 


Milwaukee Chamber 






}fit Commerce 

16,353 

.52 

12,339 

.70 

9,270 

1.03 

11,907 

.61 

Total 

2,971,809 

100.00 

1 

1,770^649 

100.00 

807,606 

1 

100.00 

1,938,321 

100.00 


Grain Futures Administration. 
> No trading. 


Table 104 . — Oats futures: Volume <4 trading in principal futures, by months, 
Chicago Board of Trade, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Month 


July oats 


September 

oats 


December 

oats 


May oats 


Other oats 
futures 


AU futures 


July 

August 

September. 

October... 

November.. 

December.. 


1924 


January... 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1925 


Total. 


7,687 


3,104 

5,423 

18,220 


38,201 
59,208 
74, 130 
86,307 
68,946 
52,391 


413,623 


70,924 

12,235 


24,357 

33,721 

41,544 

28,972 

41,030 

150,206 


50,120 

139,548 

90,873 

106,521 

41,648 

11,806 


2,342 

59,025 


8,364 

38,827 

68,789 

188,406 

128,275 

342,260 


263,591 
217, 516 
189,374 
104,052 
26,010 


492,940 


501,975 


1,676,463 


130 


15 


20 


45 

340 

5 

35 


500 


166,117 
240,299 
171, 8W 
298,161 
175,346 
372,404 


326,160 
310, 444 
305,003 
219,671 
138,333 
261,657 


2,984,591 


Grain Futures Administration. 
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BARLEY 

TabIiB 106. — Barley: Acreage, prodtuslion, value, exvorta, etc.. United Statee, i 

1900-1996 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

due- 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 

re- 

ceived 

by 

pro- 

ducers 

Dec.l 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 


BHUI 

Domestic 
experts, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1« 

per 

acre* 

December 

Following 

May 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1909-1918 

1914.... 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 * 

1 

BuaheU 

of48lb$. 

24.4 

22.5 
21.0 

29.7 

23.8 

1,000 
buahela 
187, 973 
173,832 
160,240 
223,824 
178,189 

Cents 

54.8 

67.8 

86.9 
50.5 
63.7 

B 

1 

CU. 

55 

72 

102 

43 

50 

Cts. 

72 

00 

130 

77 

79 

CU. 

50 

75 

68 

45 

51 

CU. 

68 

115 

132 

68 

66 

Bushds 

4,311,566 

9,399,346 

1,585,242 

17,53A708 

6,644,747 

7,620 

24.3 

184,812 

69.7 

110,249 

wm. 

[35 

135 

m 

89.8 

7,895,521 

11 

25.8 

32.0 
23.5 
23.7 
26. 3 

22.0 

24.9 

■ 

54.3 
61.6 
88.1 

113.7 

91.7 

120.6 

71.3 

■ 

14.00 
16.53 
20.71 
26.95 
24. 12 
26.50 
17. 77 

60 

62 

95 

125 

88 

125 

50 


74H 

70 

128 

105 

110 

140 

56 

82 

83 

165 

176 

130 

190 

76 

28, 754, 522 
27,473,160 
16, .381, 077 
26, 285> 378 
23.367,001 
26,741,704 
20,457,248 

7,923 

25. 4 

201,577 

83.^ 

167, 655 

21. 16 

86.4 

115.9 

97.6 

128.7 

23. 922. 870 

7,414 
7,317 
7. 835 
6,858 
8,213 

20.9 

24.9 
25 2 
26.0 
26.4 

154,946 
182,068 
197, 691 
178, 322 
218,002 

41.9 

52.5 
54. 1 

73.9 

58.6 

64,934 
95,560 
107, 038 
131, 704 
127,653 

8.76 

13.06 

13.66 

19.20 

15.49 

48 

66 

80 

54 

58 

64 

75 

100 

81 

80 

62 

63 

60 

80 

75 

72 

90 

95 

22,400,393 
18, 192.809 
11,208,733 
23.663,118 



1 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based on farm price Deo. 1. 

> (Miicago Daily Trade Bulletia. 

* From reports of Bureau of Foreign and Dome.stic Commerce. 1909-1918 and June issues of Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States 1919-1925. Barley included. Barley flour since 1918. 
< Preliminary. 

Table 106. — Barley: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre^ from stated 
causes, as reported hy crop correspondents, 1909-1924 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

To- 

tal 

Dofl- 

clent 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 

wiuds 

Storms 

Other 

cli- 

mat- 

ic 

Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ic 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct, 

1009.- 

8.9 

3.6 

0.3 

1.0 

2.1 

2.3 

0.8 


19.0 

1.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

1.3 

22.8 

1910. . 

34.0 

.2 

.1 

.9 

.9 

4.3 

.1 

a2 

40.7 

.4 

.8 

.6 

.1 

.5 

43.1 

1911.. 

20.6 

1.2 


.8 

.4 

5.7 

.1 

.3 

38.1 

.9 

.9 

.3 

.2 

.0 

41.3 

1912.. 

8.4 

1.8 

.1 

.9 

1.9 

1.7 


.6 

15.9 

.9 

.5 

.5 

.4 

1.4 

19.6 

1913.. 

24.0 

.7 

.1 

.4 

1.0 

3.2 

.3 

.5 

31.1 

.2 

1.2 

.2 

.2 

1.4 

34.3 

1914.. 

8.2 

2.6 

.2 

.6 

1.6 

4.6 

.4 

.3 

18.4 

2.3 

.6 

.2 

.1 

1.1 

22.7 

1915.. 

1.3 

3.2 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

.3 

.6 


8.0 

.9 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.6 

lao 

1916.. 

8.0 

3.4 

.3 

.7 

1.6 

5.0 

.5 

.8 

20.2 

8.6 

.7 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

30.6 

1917- . 

26.6 

.8 

0) 

1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

.2 

.1 

32.1 

.5 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.3 

33.6 

1918. - 

20.7 

.4 

.1 

.7 

1.1 

2.3 

.3 

.3 

25.0 

.6 

1.6 

.2 

(0 

.5 

28.8 

1919.. 

18.0 

3.4 

.5 

.2 

1.8 

3.8 

.3 

.2 

28.2 

5.3 

4.3 

.1 

.2 

.4 

38.5 

1920.. 

10.4 

2.2 1 

.2 

.6 

1.1 

2.0 

.2 

.2 

16.8 

3.0 

1.3 

.1 

.1 

.4 

21.7 

1921 

20.2 

1.4 1 

.1 

1.3 

1.2 

6.6 

.5 

.1 

31.4 

2.9 

1.3 

.1 


.3 

36.0 

1922.. 

13.5 1 

1.3 1 

.1 

.5 

1.6 

1.6 

.2 

.2 

19.0 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

.3 

22.2 

1023.. 

10.7 

1.2 

.1 

.7 

1.6 

2.1 

.3 


16.6 

2.8 

.0 

.1 

.1 

.3 

2a8 

1924.. 

14.2 

1.3 

.2 

.8 

1.7 

.6 

.5 

•1 

19.4 

.9 

.9 

.1 

.1 

.2 

21.0 


Division of Crop and Livsstook Estimatee. 


t Lees than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 107 . — Barley: Acreage^ yroductiony and total farm value, by States, 1924 

and 1926 


State 

Thousands of 
acres 

1 

Production, thou- 
sands of bushels 

1 Total value, basis 
Dec. 1 price, 
thousands of dol- 
lars 

1 

1924 

19251 

1924 

19251 

1924 

19251 

Maine 

4 

5 

1 104 

175 

112 

140 

New Hampshire 

1 

1 

26 

28 

27 

24 

Vermont 

9 

10 

279 

320 

287 

266 

New York 

140 

163 

4,284 

4,727 

3,898 

3,640 

New Jersey 

1 

1 

29 

27 

27 

24 

Pennsylvania 

14 

19 

371 

484 

334 

416 

Ohio 

55 

110 

1,540 

3,410 


2,387 

Indiana 

19 

25 

456 

575 

351 

408 

Illinois 

225 

270 

7,200 

8,910 

5,400 

6,613 

Michigan 

115 

126 

3,370 

3,087 

2,696 

2,223 

Wisconsin. 

391 

461 

12, 512 

16,965 

9,769 

11,107 

Minnesota 

924 

1. 121 

29,568 

33,630 


17,488 

Iowa 

136 

184 

4,216 

5,704 

2,951 

3,251 

Missouri 

4 

5 

iOO 

155 

82 ! 

147 

North Dakota.- 

1.446 

1,908 

36,160 

42,930 

22,413 1 

,18,460 

South Dakota 

790 

908 

21,330 

23,608 

13,651 

11,096 

Nebraska 

! 251 

233 

6,275 

5,662 

3,953 


Kansjis 

447 

380 

7,376 

4,294 

4,794 

2,401 

Marvland 

Virginia 

11 

15 

363 

495 

338 

431 

15 

16 

405 

410 

425 

404 

North Carolina 

7 

10 

161 

230 

177 

276 

Kentucky 

5 

6 

120 

166 

121 1 

148 

Tenne-ssee 

20 

22 

400 

506 


557 

Oklahoma 

200 

126 

4,807 

1,764 


1, 323 

Texas 

166 

116 

4, 150 

835 

3,154 

752 

Montana 

104 

156 

2,600 

3,276 

1,794 

2,350 

Idaho 

118 

124 

3,658 

6,456 


3,055 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

25 

827 

34 

410 

725 

6,540 

1, 122 
8,610 

522 

4,70^ 

684 

4,994 

New Mexico 

6 

5 

90 

85 

64 

72 

Arizona 

20 

20 

COO 

700 

528 


Utah 

14 

18 

399 

774 

347 


Nevada 

6 

8 

239 

384 

263 


Washington 

70 

01 

1,582 ' 

3,094 

1,346 1 


Oregon 

65 

96 

1,430 

3,168 



Cairfornia... 

698 

1,040 

14,867 

32,240 

17,246 


United States 

6,858 




131, 704 

127,653 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tabl£ 108. — Barley: Yield per acre, by Slates, 1909~1925 


823 


State 


Me 

N. H... 

Vt 

N Y... 
Pa 


Ohio 

Ind 

Ill 

Mich.... 
Wis 


Minn 

Iowa.. . 

Mo 

N. Dak.. 
8. Dak.. 


Nobr. 
Kans,. 
M(i .. 
Va ... 
Ky ... 


1009 


Bu, 

i28.5 

' 20.0 

30.0 

218 

21.8 


19101911 


10121913i 


Bu.\ Bu.\ -Bw. 

31. 0 28. 0 20. 21 

20.024.028.0 
31. 03a 6,35. 01.32. 0, 
28. 3 26. 0|26. 0,20. 7 

20.6125.0 27.5 26.0 


Av. 

[1909-1 

1013 


Bu. 

28 . o; 

28. Olj 


28.030.2 
24. 7,26. 0 
28. 0,25. 9 


123. 6 21. 0 
[22. 0 29. 5 
,25.027.0 
|21. 01 .6. 5 
10. 5 18. 2 


Tenn ... 
Okla . .. 
Tox .... 
Mont 
Idaho . 

Wyo... 
Colo .. 
N. Mox 

Arlz 

Utah... 


22.018.5lll.022. 016.01 
ia0,18.0| 6.5 23.5 Kl 
32. 0,31. 0 23. 0'‘27. 0i29. 0 
28. 5 29. 3,23. 0|25. 0 26. 0 
24. 0 24 0 28. 7 26. 0,26. 6 

21 0 23 0*28. 0 26. 0 25. 2 
23.030.010.0'20.0 9.0 


19.4 
[38. 0 
40.0, 


Nov 

Wash... 

Oroj;.... 

Calif..., 

U. S..._ 


25 9 28 5 '27 2 31 0i24. O' 
’ 23 ! 5127.’ b 26.’ 5129 ’. 5 I 25 ! oi 
28.0,31. 6|26. 0„ 
24 0 26.02181 
25. 5129 . 4,25. 0 


19. 0 28. 2'21 0l 
[21.91 
[ 20.0 
19.5 
5.4 


[31. 0!2t. 0 
,21 8 22. 0 
29 9 20. 0| 
26. 0 17. 5 


30.018.029.3 210 
28. 0,34. 5 36. 5)31. 0 
,33.0 42.0 43.5 42 0 


31. OL. 
36. 013 : 
40 0 
|40. 0 
40. 0 


34. 0 :14. 0|30. 5 
29. 0 39. 0'32. 5 
1 ^,. v33. 0,35.0 24.0 
36. 0 36. 5| 40. 0,39.0 


30.0 
'32.0 

25.0 


38. 0 
39.6 
|31. 5 
26.5 


21 4 


l36. 0143. 0.45. 0 38. 6l 

140. 0'40. (J 41 . 0 I 41 . 0 
|29.0i37 0143,0 40.5 
31. 5 31036.035.0 
1.31. 028.030.0,26.0 


22. 5l21. 0 I 20 . 7]23. 8] 


I 


Bu 
28. 3| 
26.2 
31. 
26.2 
25. 4| 


1914 

1015 

1 ! 

Bu. 

30.0 

32. 0 

Bu. 
26.5 
',3a 0 

Bu. 

26.0 

28.0 


7i3- 


, 1 5,35. 0'*27. 5 

28.0.32.0:21.3 

|2H. 0|29. 5|25. 0| 


27.3, 

26.3' 

28.7, 

25.1 

20.8 

23. 2* 
2.5.9 

23.8 

19.2 

17.3 

17.9 
118 
2a4 

26.4 

2.5.9 

25.2 

18.4 
24.1 
33. 6| 
40.11 

31.9 
3,3.7 

31.4 
38 3 
40. 5 

40.0 
37.8 

33.0 

28.3 


2.5. 031.027.8 

25.028.0:27.0 

A 


33. 031. .5 23. 0 27. 7 
i|30. 5 37. 0)2.5. 0 27.0, 
29. 6!31 0132. 0,37. 5 36. 0.27. 0 30. 4' 
26. 0.29 6 24. .5 24. 4 .30. 0.17 0 26. 0 
27. 3 35. .5)30. 0 32. 0,35. 7 26. 6 31. 7. 


24. 3 


19171918 


1919 1920 


Bu.\ Bu.\ 
28.0 26.0 


Bu.\ Bu. 

21. 0 25. 0 

25.0 32.0 24.8 20.0 

29.031. 0125.028.0 


28.031.6 
28. 0128. 0 


23.0 

26.0 
210 
19.6 

23.0 

23 5 
21 5 

3:10 

25.0 

28.5 

27.0 

25.0 

2.5.0 

30.5 
.38.0 

83.0 

38.5 
310 

36.0 

45.0 

1 

17.0 

139.0 

|30.0 

30.0 


.30.5 19.0 
31.029.5 
25. 0j20. 0 
.32. 0 1.5. 5 
32. 0 22. 7 


27.0. 31.0 

35. 0. 31. 5 
25. 0 : 2 . 5 . 0 
12. 5 21. 5 
127.029.6 


11. 0 28. 0 
. 1 . 0 ; 16.0 

14. 0.32 0 
29. 0 27. 6 
10 0 26. 0 

21 023.7 
26. 5il2. 6 
28.017.0; 
31 0,28. 0 
40. 5 .39. 0 


36.0 

136.0 
:i,3.0 

137.0 
42. 6 

4a 0 

41.5 

36.0 

29.0 


33.0 

32 . 0 : 

25.0 

|35.0 

36. 0 


26 8 32. 0 


41,01 

41 

38. 6| 
28.0 


23. 5 


22.0 29.0 
|24. 5 2i. 0, 


26.5 

8.0 

[2.5.0 

30.0 

128.0 

15.0 

jiao 

20.0 
1,5.0 
[29.0 


136. 0 

33. 0 


16. 

10.0 

[31.0 

27.0 

i2ao 

12 : 1.0 

17.0 
17.0 

a 


20. 0 2.5. 0 
25. 5 27 5 
.10. 0 28 0 
11. .5 18.0 
1*22. 0 2,5. 0, 

2.5 7 29. 0* 
>7. 0 25. 4 
[3.3 0 27. s' 
25 0,27. 0 
2.5. 0 2 a 0 


[20. 0 23. o' 
[30. 0 24. o' 
[3.5. 0 23. 0, 
5.6,18.0' 
26. 0 3.5. 0 


37.01,5 036.0 
la 0'l9. 0 21 6' 


Av. 

1914-1 

1920 


2 a 0 2 a 0|23. 8,23. 6 
3,5. 01.34. 0 3.5. 0l;i4. 0 
[37. 0135 . 0 2*2. 9131 . 2 

J 35 . 0,31 026.51.30.0 
3129. 0'l5 2!.30. 03.5. 3 

129.0125.0 23 1)32.2 

29.0126. 027. 0 23. 0, 


1921,1922 


Bh. 
26.1 
28. .31 

30.01 

27.7 
26. 7| 

28.4; 
2a .51 

32.3 

2.5.3 

31.2 

2,5. 1 

29.4 

2.5.3 

lao 

25.9 

I 

2.5.7 

20.3 

30.8 

27.4 

27.6 

22 . 2 ' 

21.9 

23.6 
21 . 9 . 
33. 6| 

32. 3 I 
28. 7' 
2a .3 
3.5.1 

35.7 

,37.4 

,33.0 

30.6 

27.4 

-i| 


23. 7.2a 3 22. 0/21 9), 25. 5, 


4 0 ^4^. Vi. 

I I ! 


1923 


1924 


Bu 

[26.0] 


1925 


Bu. 

[35.0 


Bu.\Bu.\Bu. 

126. 0 28. 0 30. 0 
123. 0|2a 0'26. 5 26. Ol28. 0 
2,5. 0)29.0 29.0 31. 0 I 32 . 0 

21.0 26 0 20.830.G|29.0 
121. S|2,5. 5|22. 4 26. 5 25. 5 

[26. 0119. .5 27. 0 28. 0 ,31. 0 
19.0'l7.023. 024.0,23.01 
[26.3 29.5*29.0 32.0,33.0 
17. 5 25. 7,24 0 29. 3 21 5 
2*2. 5 32. 1128. 5,32. 0.3a 8, 
> ' 

20.0 26.5 2.5.0 32.0 30.0 
23. 5 28. 6128. .5,31. 031.0 

22. 0 23. 0,27. 0 25. 031. 0 
1.5. 5 2.5. 5 17. 5,25. 0 22 5 

17.0 23. 0122. ’^ 27.0l2a0 

I 24 7 ia0*2a0 2.'.0 213 

20. 0 17. 3',22. 2 16. .511. 3 

30.0 32L 0 :^3.033. 033.0 
23. 0 27. 5,27. 0,27. 0 26. 0 
•24. 0 28. 0 *27. 0,*21 0 26. 0 

I ' 

21. 0 22. 5i23. 0 20. 0 23. 0, 
22 0 17. 0 22. 0[23. Oill 0 
7.2 
21.0 
[410 


24. 0 19. 0)24. 0 26. 0 

I 2 O. 5 25 . 0.25. 5t25. O' 

132.0310 43.0,31. 0 


29 . 02 a 030.0,29. 033. 0 
22.019.029.0,20.021. 0' 
121 0 1.5. 0 19. 01,5. 017. 0, 
132.033 0,35.030.03,5.0 
32.035.040.6'2a 6|43.0 


31. 1 29. 4 25. 4 I. 39 . 8j4a 0 1 34 7 
36. 8 21 0 45. 7 22 6,34. 0 ! 32. 6 


Av. 

1921- 

1925 


Ba. 

29.0 
2a3 

29.2 
26.7 
213 

2a 3 

21.2 

30.0 
212 

30.4 

26.7 

28.5 

25.6 

21.2 

23.1 

210 

17.5 

32.2 
26.1 

2.5.8 

21.9 

19.6 

19.8 
23,4 

36.8 

29.8 

22.2 
18.0 
33.0 

35.8 


32 0 27 0,35. 0 22.0, ,3,3.0 
[25.0 30.5 30 2'21.3|31.0| 

[20. 9,24. 9'25. 2j26. oj26. 4| 


29.8 

27.6 
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Table 109. — Barley: Monthly marketings by farmers ^ as reported by about 3^500 
mills and elevators^ United States ^ 1917- 192/^ 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


1 ear r>eginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea- 

son 

1917 

2.2 

15.0 

23.4 

16 6 

as 

ae 

6.5 

7.6 

6.1 

2.9 

1.8 

1.0 

100.0 

1918 

2.4 

9.7 

a4 

4.4 

7.8 

3.3 

1.3 

.7 

2.0 

27.6 

30.7 

.0 

100.0 

1919 

las 

19.2 

113 

0.9 

a4 

7.6 

a4 

3.1 

3.7 

3.4 

3.0 

5.6 

100.0 

1920 

7.0 

16. 5 

16.0 

9.9 

9.9 

7.2 

6.7 

5.5 

6.5 

12 

5.7 

5.9 

100.0 

1921 

36.0 

110 

10.5 

7.8 

14 

4.2 

3.0 

13 

12 

3.0 

14 

13 

100 0 

1922 

17.4 

22.9 

116 

10.8 

6.2 

ao 

18 

3.2 

as 

1.9 

2.7 

7.0 

UK) 0 

1923 

10.3 

23.7 

15.1 

9.9 

7,8 

6.6 

4.1 

3.5 

3.1 ' 

2.6 

2.3 

11. 1 

lf)0 0 

1924 

10.0 

25.7 

20. 3 

110 

6.2 

17 

13 

5.2 

2.6 

2.5 

1,6 1 

2.9 

100.0 
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Table 110 . — Barley: Acreage and yield per acre in specified cwiinJtriea^ average 
1909-1913 f annual 1923-1936 


Yield per acre 


NOBTBlIUf HSMISPHEB^ 
NORTH AMERICA 


Canada. 

United States. 
Mexico 


Total North America. . 


United Kin^om: 

England and Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Nethei lands.. 

Beliduin 

Luxemburg 

France. 

Spain 

Fortugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

nungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Bumauia 

P<dand 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia. 

Finland 

Bussia, European 


Total European coun- 
tries rciHirting all 
ye^s shown: 

Excluding Russia... 26,269 
Including Russia 49^540 

NORTH AFRICA 

Morocco. (3,000) 

Algeria 3, 395 

Tunis 1,228 

Egypt 398 


India 8, 877 

Russia 2,912 

Japanese Empise; 

Jauan 


Formosa)... 4 

Kwanttmx — 1 

Total Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries re- 
porting all years 
shown: 

Excluding Russia. . . 49, 675 


1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acre* 

acres 

acres 

acres 

2,600 

%7S5 

3,407 

4,076 

7,317 

7,835 

6,858 

8,243 

697 

607 

711 

779 

10,614 

11,317 

10,976 

13,008 

1,364 

1,327 

1,314 

1,317 

157 

159 

1.52 

153 

170 

154 

106 


132 

124 

1.36 

130 

427 

382 

428 

411 

667 

600 

745 

742 

61 

59 

63 

72 

80 

85 

78 

98 

9 

9 

9 

0 

1, 712 

1,684 

1,766 

1, 772 

4,082 

4,539 

4,344 

4,414 

188 

170 

166 


576 

569 

572 

570 

16 

16 

16 

13 

2,846 

3, 216 

3, m 

3, .545 

313 

334 

341 

349 

1, 667 

1,697 

1, 676 
1,008 

1,718 

1, 145 

1, 137 

1,033 

927 

891 

400 

809 

883 


544 

52.5 

544 

4,269 

4,043 

4,573 

4, 211 

2,826 

2,964 

3, Oil 

3,029 

417 

432 

484 

507 

387 

441 

443 

436 

331 

312 1 

307 

290 

277 

273 j 

272 

272 

7,452 

14,818 j 

14, 970 

12,689 

26,221 

i 

i 

28,520 

26,734 

20,532 
39, 121 

1 32,673 

41,344 

41,704 

2,647 

2,803 

3,120 

3,361 

2,913 

2,876 

3,158 

3,317 

734 

1,212 

002 

1,248 

375 

400 

372 

366 

118 

113 

112 


7,303 

7,350 

7, 126 


• 452 

*614 

1,096 

• 676 

2,746 

2,549 

3^483 

2; 462 

%13Q 

Q 

2,228 

O 

3^124 


0 

1 

o* 

1 



47,280 

40,811 

49,659 

52, 546 

56,184 

65,143 

66,625 

65,811 


Butlh. Jhiih. RttsA. Bvah, Buah. 
28.8 27.7 27.6 26.1 27.6 


34. 

0 

31.0 

31. 

4 

33.6 

35.2 

37. 

6 

39. 1 

36. 

5 

37.4 

30.8 

45. 

2 

42 2 

36. 

7 

37. 1 


32. 

2 

34.0 

26 

7 

.34. r> 

37.4 

33. 

6 

31.6 

29. 

0 

31.1 

35.8 

42. 

0 

45.6 

47. 

0 

45.0 

47.0 

48. 

1 

51.5 

60. 

0 

65.3 

43.0 

60. 

5 

43.0 

49. 

2 

47.0 

46.3 

27. 

3 

19.7 

22. 

3 

19.3 

23.2 

26. 

6 

23.9 

26. 

7 

27.2 

27.6 

21. 

3 

19.0 

21 

6 

19.3 

224 



9.7 

14. 

4 

10.7 


’i(V 

4“ 

14.3 

18. 

5 

15.2 

22 3 

33. 

0 

30.7 

35. 

6 

32.4 

3^5. 5 

38. 

6 

25.9 

33. 

7 

30.8 

33. 7 

23. 

9 

17.9 

23. 

5 

21. 1 

30.1 

31. 

3 

27.8 

32 

4 

26.6 

30.2 

24. 

5 

19.4 

24. 

0 

14.6 

21.9 

19. 

1 

11.9 

15. 

8 

15.0 

20.8 

« 18 

.8 


17. 

8 



20. 

1 

22.4 

20. 

3 

15. i 

20.9 

M8 

.3 

220 

13. 

1 

6.7 

11.3 

22. 

7 

21.1 

• 25. 

7 

18.4 

25.5 

16. 

5 

25.7 

18. 

4 

10.3 

23.2 

17. 

1 

17.5 

13. 

7 

10.8 

18.7 

18. 

8 

20.2 

13. 

1 

18.0 

18.9 

17. 

8 

23.3 

14. 

3 

21.9 

20.9 

10. 

4 

14.9 

13. 

8 

9.9 

19.3 


12.7 10.7 12.6 17.1 


29.8 30.1 30.0 28.0 


14.3 22.5 

16. 4 20. 0 19. 8 10. 2 


1.6 27.0 30.2 82.5 

' ' - - ' 1A7 


les. 

» Three-year average. 

> One year only. 

« Four-year average. 

> ExduilVBof Turkestan and Transcaooasla. 
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Tablx 110 . — Batletfi Axreag* and yidd per acre in epeeified eoutUriee, average 
FoOff-mS^, annual iff— Continued 


Ooontry 

A WARge 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

10131 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1025 

nary 

Aver- 

age 

190»- 

1913 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Southern Hrmisphebi 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union o( South A/rk»A • 

1,000 
acres 
111 
*7 
230 
* 100 
154 
35 

ijm 

acres 

153 

3 

509 

107 

IJOOO 

acres 

145 

5 

6S5 

1,000 

acres 

124 

8 

781 

1,000 

acres 

126 

17 

000 

Bttsh. 

36.8 

*11.1 

ilO.l 

>9.4 

19.6 

36.1 

49.5 

9.3 

12*9 

11.3 

Busk. 

3A3 

15.8 

17.3 

Buck. 

35.2 

12.9 

8.9 

Buck. 

151 

Austtalia . 







New Zealand 

Total Sootbem Hemi- 
sphere conntries re- 
porting all years shown 

Total Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere 
countries reporting all 
years shown: 

Excluding Russia... 
Including Russia 

Estimated world total: ^ 
Excluding Russia. .. 
Inelnding Russia 

17 

21 

25 


IQqI 

29.6 

33L2 


348 

756 

835 

913 

1^043 






40,023 
75, 116 

§§ 

50,646 
ft). 978 

.50,672 

67,638 

1 

53,589 

66,8.54 

1 




i ■“ 

59,006 

80,100 

‘ 56^700 
64,600 

59,200 

74,500 

58.900 

75.900 : 

62,000 

75»30e 




1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Beaearch. Official sotuoea and International Institnte except as 
otherwise stated. Estimates ipvon are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the Northern llemi- 
sphere and the snooeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere* 

1 Where clianges in boundairy have oeeuired averages are estimates (or territory within present boand> 
aries* 

* Three-year average. 

3 One year only. 

0 Excluding native locations. 

f Excludes a few minor producing countries which do not enter into world trade or (or which no ci»ti- 
mutes are available. 


Table 111 . — Barley: Production in specified countries, average 1909—1913, annual 

192S-1925 


(Thousand bushcUi— i. c., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913 » 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

Norisesrn HEMUFHras 

NORTH AMHSICA 






Canada - 

45,276 

71,865 

182,068 

76,906 

88,807 

112, 

Uuitod States 

184,812 

107,601 

178,322 

21.8, 002 

Mexico. 

7,021 

3,887 

3,910 

3,988 

u« 

Total, North America 

237,108 

257, 820 

278,599 

271,117 

334, 8:W 

XUBOVK 

United Kin^om: 

England and WatesL. 






50^658 

42; 233 

41, 717 

44,142 

46,388 

Scotiaoid. - 

7,173 

6,133 

5^800 

5,6ia 

6,083 


7,510 

2,867 

7,170 

4,483 

5^647 

3,283 

6,160 

4,602 




Noiway... 

5,003 

Swedon - 

15,035 

13,503 
30; 433 

11,429 

13,303 

14,702 

Denmark .» 

26,860 

38,457 

34,219 

34,907 

Netherlands 

3,270 

3, 143 

2,950 

3,48S 

3; 083 

Belgium - - 

4,446 

3,438 

4, 182 

3,735 

4,536 

Luxciuhurg 

83 

177 

201 

m 

200 

Prwico — 

52,826 

401 96§ 

46,(04 

48,001 

48; MB 

Spain.. — 

Pnrtcigal 

74,689 

77,583 

1,883 

ni,8ti 
3,458 
10; 499 

88,700 
l,0B3 
8; 605 

88; 935 

Italy - ! 

10,638 

8,253 

12; 869 

Switeerlaud - 

441 

461 

$70 

n9 

533 

Germany. 1 

138; 7S7 

73; 894 

1081446 

msao 

no; 373 


t W)M QhanfBria booiidaitaftluuraoee^ gveiagca ar»ettfaBBtflB.for tacfitory topraaeni bwn d tiri c^ 
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Table 111. — Barley: Production in specified countries, average 1909-19 IS, annual 

1 99 9-1 995 — Continued 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted) 


Country 

Average 

1909-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 pre- 
liminary 

Northern Hemisfhkrb — C ontinued 
EUROPE — continued 

Austria- 

Cxechodovakia 

iiungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria. 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Ksthonia 

Finland 

Russia— 

10,065 
71, 108 
32, 369 
20,229 
*6,953 
10^380 
» 61, 677 
69, 055 
8,820 
7,922 
6,201 
4,947 

5,599 
46, 352 
22,169 
11,069 
7,000 
11,941 
93, 778 
69, 559 
10, 725 
6^770 
6,670 
6,466 
110,956 

7,865 
54,981 
27,271 
14,065 
7, 101 
11,063 
60,870 
76,036 
7, 957 
6,021 
4,098 
3,803 
204,302 

7,208 
44,583 
14, 712 
13, 478 
6,160 
7,945 
30, 769 
65, 489 
9,317 
7, 437 
5,539 
5,060 
147, 570 

10, 495 
51, M2 
22,009 
18, 371 
8,123 
14, 652 
47, 598 
77, 116 
11,770 
8, 169 
5, 467 
6,670 
243, 471 

Total European countries reporting 
all years ^own: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 

NORTH AFRICA 

Morocco 1 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 

j 381, 235 

«092,^ 

1,073,733 

(38,000) 

45,974 

7,826 

11,867 

692,650 

703,605 

27,230 

20,912 

1,837 

11,306 

650, 620 
863, 931 

36, 371 
44, 627 
11,482 
11,988 

560,228 

716,798 

63,279 

18,706 

2,526 

10,764 

677,619 
921, 000 

39, 315 
47, 983 
6, 981 
11, 144 

ASIA 

C’yprus-—.-.- ................. 

2,183 

145,496 

36,795 

89,531 
* 32, 243 

1 53 

1,693 

145,973 

•4,458 

81,411 

35,133 

28 

2,643 
145, 460 
•7,431 

68,858 

31,264 

28 



India 

137, 060 
27,195 

74,982 

40,354 


Russia 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

Formosa... - .............. 

31, 246 

80,081 
40, 354 

Kwangtung ...... 

8 

18 







Total Northern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all years shown: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia. 

1,155,047 

1,573,077 

1, 028, 299 
1, 143, 712 

1,141,718 
1,353, 451 

1,040,046 

1,216,711 

1,238,311 

1 1, 513, 028 

Southern Hemisphere 

Chile 

4,000 

*78 

7,577 

28 

5,263 

4, 370 
103 


Uruguay... 

79 


Aigcntina 

Union of South Africa ® 

*4,395 

7 1, 146 
3,021 
1,264 

7, 741 
1,213 
6,822 
023 

11,871 

6,974 

13, 595 

Australia 

5, 183 



New Ze^and.... 

622 

831 j 




Total Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all years shown 

4,305 

7,741 

11,871 

6,974 

13,595 

Tl'otal Northern and Southern Hem- 
isphere countries reporting all 
years shown: 

Excluding Russia 

Including Russia 

1, 159,442 
1,577,472 

1,030,040 
1,151, 453 

1, 153, 589 

1, 365, 322 

1, 047, 920 

1, 222, 685 

1,251,006 

1,526,623 

Estimated world total: * 

Excluding Russia 

*1,326,000 

1,209,000 

1,322,000 

1,207,000 

1,414,000 

Including Russia 

1,744,000 

1,324,000 

1, 534, 000 

1,382,000 

1,689,000 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri* 
culture except as otherwise stated. Production as reported is for the calendar year in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


1 Where changes in boundaries baveooeurred averages ore estimates for territory in present boundaries. 

* One year only. 

* Four-year average. 

* The estimate for the five-year period 1009-1913 given in this table is somewhat laiger than the figure 
obtained by averting those five years in Table 112. This is because in the details table estimates 
for warring countries are for postwar boundaries, whereas in Table 112 they are for pre-war territory. 
As a result in excluding Russia, which lost territory during the war, a smaller area Is excluded in the 
detailed table than inTable 112. 

< Excluding Turkestan and Transcaucasia. . . 

* Excludes native locations which produced 38,500 bushels in 1917-18 and 29.057 bushels in 1920-21. 

^ Two-year average. 

* Excludes a iW minor producing countries which do not enter into world trade or for which no statistics 
are available. 
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Tablb 112. — Barley: World production, 1909-1925 
[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 
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Year 

Production 
in countries 
reporting 
all years 

Preliminary 
estimate 
of world 
production, 
excluding 
Russia 

Preliminary 
estimate of | 
£uroi)eun 
totals, 
excluding 1 
Russia I 
1 

Three selected countries— 

1 

Russia 1 1 

1 

Germany 

Japan 

1909 

778, 074 

1,247,000 

621,000 

501,869 

160,568 

87,185 

1910 

707,237 

1, 151,000 

500,000 

487, 919 

133,330 

81,953 

1911 

728, 017 

1, 235, 000 

606,000 

436,569 

145, 133 

86,480 

1912. - 

772, 145 

1,254,000 

589,000 

496,352 

159,924 

90,559 

1913 

783,690 

1, 309, 000 

637,000 

600,232 

168,709 

101, 477 

1914 

718,089 

1, 124, 000 

546,000 

M32, 615 

144, 125 

85,774 

1915 

691,862 

1,156,000 

477.000 1 

1 * 429, 161 

114,077 

94,959 

1916 - 

669,754 

1,115.000 

607,000 


128,450 

89,335 

1917 

612,658 

1,085,000 

426,000 ' 


^89,886 

8^896 

1918 

694,950 

1, 189, 000 

420,000 


>93,504 

87,769 

1919 

536,432 

1,033,000 

479,000 


’ 87, 741 

89,3.% 

1920 

580,268 

1,061,000 

651,000 

« s 183, 583 

>82,344 

84,909 

1921 

574,819 

1, 123, 000 

565,000 

> * 100, 826 

>89,056 

82,323 

1922 

553,733 

1,209,000 

602,000 

115,413 

>73,824 

81,411 

1923 

650,051 

1,322,000 

668,000 

><211, 733 

> 108,446 

68,858 

1924 

593,786 

1.207,000 

577,000 

>174,765 

>110,226 

74,982 

1925 preliminary 

699, 741 

1,414,000 

678,000 

> 274, 716 

> 119,373 

80,081 


Division of 8tatibti(‘al and Historical Researob. OfiOcial sources and International Institute of Apicul- 
ture except as otherwise stated. For each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the 
Northern lleraisphcre and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

» Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. . 

* Excludes Polan<l. 

* New boundaries and therefoie not comparable with earlier years. 

* Excluding Turkestan and Trnnscmuc'asia. 

Table 113. — Barley: Farm aiocks, supplies and shipments, United Btates, 1910-1925 


1 

Old stiK'ks j 
on farms ' 
1 Aug. 11 

1 

1 

1 

Crop 

1 


Stocks on 

Sbipp^ 

Year t)eginuiug ' 
August 

1 

Quantity 

Weight 1 
per 

bushel * 1 

j 

j Quality > 

1 . 

Total 

supplies 

farms 
Mar. 1 fol- 
lowing > 

county 
where 
grown > 


7,000 

bushels 

/,o00 

bushels 

Pounds 

1 j 

Per cent 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,00( 

bushels 

1910 

8,075 

173, 832 

46.9 

\ 88. 1 

181,907 

33,498 

86,955 

1911 

5,763 

160,240 

46.0 

84.9 

166,003 

24, 754 
62,301 

91,620 

1912 

2,591 

223,824 
178, 189 

! 46.8 

86.2 

226,415 

120,143 

1913.... 

11,252 

46.5 

86.4 

189,441 

44,126 

86,262 

1914 

7,6- 

194,953 

46.2 

87.5 

202,562 

42,889 

87,834 

1915 

6,336 j 

228,851 

47.4 

90.5 

23M87 

58,301 

08,965 

1916 

10, 982 

182,309 

45.2 

84.4 

193,291 

33, 244 

79,257 

1917 

3, 775 

211, 759 

46.6 

9a9 

215, 534 

44,419 

84,056 

1918 

4, 510 

256,225 

46.9 

89.8 

260,735 

81, 746 

99,987 

1919 - 

11,897 

147,608 

45.2 

84.8 

159, 505 

33,820 

50,471 

1920 

4, 122 

189, 332 

46.0 

88.2 

19:1,454 

65,229 

68,663 

1921 

13,487 

154,946 

44.4 

82.5 

108,433 

42,294 

56,738 

1922 

7,497 

182.068 

46.2 

88.5 

180, 505 

42,469 

66.560 

1923 

6,805 

1 197,691 

4A3 

86.6 

204, 4ytl 

44,930 

68,190 

1924 

6, 359 

178, 322 

47.0 

88.7 

184, 681 

40,064 

66,040 

1925 * 

5,627 

218,002 

45.9 ; 

8S. 1 

223,629 

1 

53,466 

77,830 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

I Based on percentage of entire crop as reported by crop reporters. 

* Average weight per measured bushel as reptnrted by crop reporters. 
» Per oent of a *'bigh medium grade” as reported by crop reporters. 

* Preliminary. 
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TxBtS 114. — Barley; Receipts at markets named, 1909-19^6 

[Thousand bushels— i. o.i 000 omitted] 


Year beginning August 

Minne- 

apolis 

Duluth 

Ohic^o 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Fort 
William 
and Port 
Arthur » 

1909 - - - . . . .1 

22,828 

12, 177 

26,668 

16, 143 


3, 301 

1910 

l \ 618* 

7il67 

20,740 

12 ; 916 


1,637 

1911 

19il34 

6,019 

20,929 

121797 


3,483 

1912. 

36i682 

H504 

30,083 

19,824 


9,869 

1913 

29, 796 

10;896 

26,201 

17,499 


10 ; 667 







Average, 1909-1913 

21,792 

10,160 

24,922 

16,636 


6,769 

1914 

29,466 

11,122 

26,073 

7,096 


2,884 

1916 

45i 143 

16; 396 

32 ; 086 

19,860 


10,366 

1916 

261301 

8,633 

28,076 

19, 619 

1,236 

7,688 

1917 

36, 423 

7,470 

21,473 

14,676 

2,089 

7,470 

1918 

43, 172 

8,427 

26,871 

18,468 

3,991 

7,741 

1919 

13, 194 

2,322 

13,694 

10,208 

831 

. 8,194 

1920 

17, 774 

4,043 

10,192 

9,813 

1,326 

12,326 

Average, 1014-1020 

30,067 

8,202 

22,496 

14, 240 

« 1,894 

8,094 

1921 

11, 046 

6, 154 


9,341 

1,076 

ll, 597 

1922 

14, 269 

8,836 

10,073 

9,446 

801 

15, 756 

1923 

13,641 

3,926 

9,765 

9,077 

786 

15,010 

1924 

23,158 

16,287 

11,336 

13, 127 

600 

28,046 

1024 



r'lKrr 


i 


A iigii^t 

1,484 

602 

776 

616 



September 

3,913 

6,496 

1,748 

2,330 

139 

3,016 

October 

4,166 

3,772 

2,070 

1,840 

166 


November 

2,766 

1,937 

1,127 


61 

6,998 

Deceml)er 

2,218 

229 

1,238 

1,397 

42 

2,875 

1925 







January 

2,349 

47 

916 

1,267 

43 

736 

February 

1,612 

129 

1,086 

1,096 

29 

1,086 

March 

1,493 

144 

660 

823 

26 

1,050 

April 

724 

142 

416 

669 

19 

1,212 

May 

889 

520 

382 

744 

19 

724 

June 

790 

1,264 

491 

648 

13 

444 

July 

776 

1,013 

478 

664 

64 

1,602 


3,784 

^200 

1,860 

2,444 


354 

Sei^mber 

6,231 

7,196 

1,166 

1,061 

98 

9,973 

October 

3,229 

1,639 

1,266 

1,060 

69 

6,774 

November 

2,229 

996 

492 

823 

60 

6,240 

December 

2,214 

446 

682 

680 

61 

4,466 


Division of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record* 
Chioago Daily Trade BuUetin* Grain Dealers Joumal» and Canadian Statistics. 

1 Caop yeae begins in September. * Five-year average. 
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Tablb 116 . — Barley: International trade, average 1910-191 4t annual 1923-1995 

[Thotisand bushels—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended June 30 


Country 


FRINHPAL KXPOHTINU 
COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

British India 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Tunis 

United States... 
Yugoslavia 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTIN<} 
COUNTRIES 


Austria 

Belgium 

Ce^on 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Egypt-- 

Esthonia • 

Finland 

France 

Germany. 

Greece 

Irish Free State — 

Ittdy 

JapEUi 

Latvia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Syria and Lebanon., 
llnited Kingdom.... 


Average 

1910-1014 


Imports Exports 


^213 

*3 

2 m 

1 « 23 




» 22 » 


1 n 03 
1 124 
540 
128 
1 328 


Total 38 countries 273, 192 


1716 

18,3r)l 


255 

13,024 

1732 


6,711 

148,297 


824 
1 15 


1 38,030 
14,550 
124 
1 1,140 


48,550 


15,482 
«764 
*51 
1 10,640 
1 1,876 
5,210 
> 1,062 


1 11, « 


1116,804 
173,240 
117 
1 102 
13,055 
7,896 


1923 

Imports I Exports 


4,282 

»120 


( 4 «) 

(•) 


11 
112 
1 10 
(•, >*) 


142 

28 

1060 


18,123 

3,079 


12,006 
1 14 42 


787 

136 


20 


126,075 


*101 


280,310 


4 3,367 
11,367 
ioio 
384 
6,140 
607 


67 

1,411 

13,128 

627 


1 10 
1 61 
9,067 
1,627 


2.907 


95,865 


105 
1,381 
2,305 
1,309 
1 1,270 
12,474 
1,776 
7, 103 
4 15 
1067 
^30,065 


1 

782 

4358 

18,193 

13 


1106 


Imports Exi>orts 


202 

*1 




1 106 
10 
13 

(•) 


83 

204 

1128 


1,100 

12 


748 

122 


47 


1312 

404 

(•) 


(•) 


> 137 


3,010 
12, 491 
i®ll 
438 
10,640 
182 
372 
273 
6,728 
23,065 
1,368 


9,452 

0,313 

I, 905 
7 11, 367 

1484 
16,677 
3,737 
4 8, 182 
4 328 
12,194 
24, 714 
1* 19,883 
662 
19 

16,622 

II, 200 
1 218 


145 

81 


1 108 
1415 
16,267 
2,068 


3,101 

i®64 

43,676 


00,338 126,241 


36 


831 

13 


61 


126 

556 

(•) 


* 131 


1025 

preliminary 


Imports ' Exports 


1,964 

•5 


14 
(4 6 ) 

(•) 


2,292 
« 164 
*102 
(•) 


31 
* 518 


957 
4,229 
4 1, 552 
^ IH, 075 
4*517 
27,706 
2,362 
3,153 
4 384 
i» 4, 529 
7, 743 
1* 2,433 
‘212 
540 
4 313 
23,653 
4 1, 197 


3,890 i 
12,068 ; 

4 12 ; 
1*251 I 
5, 128 I 
126 ! 
140 
42 ! 
2,113 
31,018 
*1,498 
784 
212 
448 
4 106 
9,293 
1, 501 


^056 

»487 

41,140 


4*32 

103 


3,071 

107 


917 

2,840 


100 

610 


1® 176 
782 

(•) 


1 


129,268 I 117,983 j 106,392 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except as otherwise noted. 

1 Year ended July 31 as compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

> Average of calendar years 1000-1913. 

* Year endec^ December 31. 

4 International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Averaro for seasons 1909-10 to 1911-12. 

* T.«ess than 500 bushels. 

* Sea-trade only. 

* Ten months ended May 81, from the International Institute of Agricultureu 

* Eight months. 

4® Eleven months, from the International Institute of Agriculture. 

>4 Average for seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

4* Six months. 

4* Commercial source. 

44 Average for seasons 1912-13 to 1913-14. 
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Table 116 . — Barley: EsHmated price per huehely received hy producere. United 

SiaUe, 190^1026 


Apr. M.y 



PiTiiloii of Crop and Liye8tod^ Estimates. 
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Tablb 118 . — Barley t No, 2: Weighted average price per bushel, Minneapolis, 

1909--1925 



Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. 

1 Average of dally prices weighted by carlot sales. 

FLAX AND FLAXSEED 

Table 119. — ^Flaxseed: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,, United States 

1909-1925 





Av. 1914-1920.. 


2,490^000 

7.9 

19, 543, 000 

151.9 

29,688,000 

1.645.000 

1.387.000 

1.474.000 

1.984.000 

1. 910.000 

1.503.000 

1.757.000 

8.4 

10.1 

9.7 
4.6 

7.0 

4.8 

6.1 

13. 749. 000 

14.030.000 

14.296.000 

9.164.000 

13.369.000 

7. 178. 000 

10.752.000 

126.0 

174.0 

248.6 

296.6 

340.1 
43&5 

176.7 

17.318.000 

24.410.000 

35.541.000 

27.182.000 

45.470.000 
31, 475,000 

18.999.000 

1,666,000 

7.1 

11,805,000 

242.9 

28,680,000 

1,108,000 

1.113.000 

2.014.000 

3.469.000 

3.012.000 

1 7-2 

9.3 

8.5 

9.2 

7.3 

8,029,000 

10.375.000 

17. 060. 000 

31.711.000 
22; 007,000 

145.1 

211.5 
2ia 7 
227.3 

226.5 

11.648.000 

21.941.000 

35. 951.000 

72.094.000 
49, 842; 000 


BmheU 
65,193 
976 
4, 323 
16,804 
305, 546 


Bushels 
5, 002, 496 
10, 499, 227 
6,841,806 
5,294,296 
8,653,235 

7,258,212 


10,666,215 

14,679,233 

12,393,988 

13.366,529 

8,426,886 

23,391,934 

16,170,415 

14, 156,457 

43,632,073 

25,005,936 

19,576,750 

13,419,067 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

* Based on farm prioe Dec. 1. 

> Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of United States, 1909-1918, and June issues of Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce, 1919-1925. 

> Six mont^, beginning July 1, not separately reported in 1923. 

4 Preliminary. 
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Table 120. — Flaxaeed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

19S4 and 19$6 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total ^aluo, basis Dec. 

1 price, thousands of 
dcmars 


1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 1 

1924 

19251 

'Vl'isoonsin 

8 

11 

104 

162 

234 

344 

Minnesota 

712 

760 

8,117 

7,600 

18,913 

17,480 

Iowa 

8 

9 

94 

04 

212 

207 

Missouri. 

1 

1 

9 

8 

20 

15 

North Dalcota 

1,873 

1,849 

16,920 

8,768 

36,138 

19,816 

South Dakota - 

548 

659 

4, 877 

3,801 

10,876 

8,552 

Nebraska 

8 

6 

66 

64 

126 

124 

Kansas 

67 

45 

370 

306 

796 

612 

Montana 

246 

271 

2,140 

1,220 I 

4,729 

2,684 

Colorado 

8 

1 

24 1 

4 

60 

8 


3,469 

3,012 

31,711 

22,007 1 

72,094 

49,842 
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Tablb 123 . — Flax: Acreage in specified countries^ average 1909-1918, annual 

1988-1986 



Acreage 

Country 

Average 
190»-1913 ^ 


1023 

1024 

1026 pre- 
liminary 

Northern Hemispherr 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada 

United States 

Total North America 

EUROPE 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales 

Northern Ireland 

Irish Free State 

Sweden.. 

Acres 

1,034,874 

2,480,800 

Acres 

565,479 

1, 113,000 

Acres 

629,938 

2,014,000 

Acres 

1,276,667 

3,460,000 

Acres 

W 

8,524,674 

1, 678, 470 

2,643,938 

4,746,667 

4, 140, 100 

480 

} 63,014 

» 4, 016 
33,055 
48,930 
61,666 
>7,349 
*50,758 
12, 787 
61,404 
7,967 
32,274 
756 

* 71,253 
191, 710 
143, 257 
161,906 
135,193 

• 12,236 
3, 165.082 

9,852 
/ 29, 117 

\ 4,916 

6,667 
23,95^ 
40,700 
38,221 
4,594 
71,906 
9,212 
66,161 
6,627 
32,568 
722 
26,847 
251.403 
126, 617 
03,160 
59,178 
16,988 
2,160,400 

9,446 
42,712 
8,066 
i 5,446 

1 24,915 

i 46,287 

36, 813 
4, 201 
70,127 
9,039 
62,440 
4,171 
33,163 
1,285 
33,200 
255,632 
128,741 
140,392 
76,704 
14,512 
2; 318, 000 

6,743 

1 42,838 

10, 490 

37,812 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

31, 315 
54,461 
48,510 
(3,000) 
51,400 
9,264 
64,080 
5,633 
32,333 
572 
50,638 
261,058 
151,066 
140,486 
76, 912 
13,100 
2,864,000 

35,200 
57,878 
40, 141 
2,500 
49,400 

Spain 

Italy..... 

Austria. 

Czechoslovakia 

Iliingurv 

61, 170 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

32,700 

700 

62,200 

265.000 
187,800 

103.000 
iiaooo 

13,600 

3,413,000 

Lithuania 

Latvia - 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Russia, Including Asiatic territory 

Total European countries reporting 
all years shown, including Asiatic 
Russia — 

4, 229, 843 

3,031,475 

3. 278, 124 

3,885,569 

4,575,101 

NORTH AFRICA 

Kenya 


11,781 
31, 720 
667 
4,791 
1,384 

5,438 

33,961 

766 

4,317 

1,698 

5,168 

45,308 

703 

5,246 

2,449 


Morocco................................... 


55,200 

Algeria............ ................... 

1,366 

(8,000) 

4,628 

Tunis 

4,400 

3,300 

Egypt.... - 

Total North African countries report- 
ing all years shown 

ASIA 

India •. 

12,628 

6,175 

6,015 

7,606 

7,700 

3,824,880 

* 12, 139 
3,000 

3,382,000 

39,248 
3, 176 

3,730,000 

44,532 
3, 428 

3,605,000 

37,208 
3, 450 


Japanese Empire: 

Japan ... 


Chosen (Korea) 

Total Northern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all years shown. 

Southern Hemisphere 

Chile 

b8B88B 

7,767,145 

4, 716, 120 

6,928,077 

8,638,981 

a722,001 

748 
« 126, 528 
4,113,434 
*1,056 
•2,565 

526 

84,459 

4,270,000 

714 

10,645 

798 
104,941 
5, 36a 679 
5 

12,110 



Uruguay 

Argentina 

Australia 

146,000 
5, 37a 345 

125,100 

a20a850 

New Ze^and 



Total Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all years shown 

Total Northern and Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries reputing all years 

Estimated world total ^ 


4, 239, 962 

4,354,459 

5^465,620 

5,525,345 

a32ao6o 

12,007,107 

9,070^588 

11,803,697 

14, 164, 276 

15, 04a 861 

15,910,000 

12,587,000 

16,261,000 

17,995,000 



DivlBion of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Intsltute of A^ool- 
ture except as otherwise stated. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the calendar year In the 
Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere with the exception of India. 
See note on India. 

» Where changes in boundary have occurred averages are estimates for territory within present bound* 
aries. 

I Three-year average. 

» Two-year average. 

* Four-year average, 

• AowSwofcrm) sown in autumn of year given and harvested in the spring of the suooeedi^ year. 

T Excludes a few minor producing countriw which do not enter into world trade and for whioo no acreage 
or production estimates ore available. 
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Table 124 . — Flax: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-1918^ annual 

19n~-1925 


Country 


Northern Hemi- 
sphere 


NORTH AMERICA 


Canada 

United States. 


Total North 
America 


EUROPE 

United Slingdem: 
Northern Irelandj 
Irish Free State 

Sweden 

Netherlands I 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Osechostovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia... 

Finland 

Russia (including 
Asiatic territory).,.! 

Total F.urope 
reporting all 
years shown, 
including 
Asiatic Rus- 
sia 


Seed 


Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913' 


i,m 

hmh- 

€l8 

12,0401 
19, 543 


31,583 


KORTH AFRICA 


Kenya... 

Morocco. 

Algeria... 

Tunis 

Egypt... 


Total African 
countries re- 
porting all 
years shown. 


Indian 

Japanese Empire: 


Japan. 
Cnoee] 


m (Korea). 


Total Northern 
Hemisphere 
ootmtiies re- 
porting all 
years shown. 


>14 
376 
>472 
534 
3 26 
340 
112 
435 
63 
161 
6 

>707 

1,703 

1,126 

953 

733 


18,984 


26,395 


37 


20,578 

>96 


1922 


1,000 

Imah- 

tU 

5,009j 
10, 375 


15,384 


0 

250 

356 

289 

51 

413! 

48 

312 

41 


3 
194 
1,995 
1, 108 
563 
328 


11, 044| 


16,906 


34 

267 

7 

8 
14 


271 


58,015 82,296 44,037 


1923 


1,000 
bmh- 
el8 , 
V,140 
17,060 


24, 200 


4 

258 

413 

288 

51 
402 

52 
362 

30 


11 

248 

2,338 

1,056 

647 

347 


13, 389 


19, 810 


15 

258 

11 

271 

1« 


27 


21,32(N 18,480 


284 


1924 


1,000 

bush- 

eU 

9,695j 

31,711 


41,406 


-846 

464 

417 

(50) 

422 

65 

356 

42 


2,240 
i,r 
9801 
460 


16, 523 


23,817 


10 

445 

4 

15 

25 


1925 

pre- 

Umi- 

nary 


1,000 

bush- 

els 

9,297 

22,0071 


31,304 


3151 

461 

310 

46 

394 


315| 

2,441 

1,653 

1,102 

518 


24,605 


32, 656 


481] 


37 


37 


21,640 

213 


65,238 


63,997 


Fiber 


Average i 
1900- , 
1913 1 


1922 


1,000 

pounds 


23,700 

>1,128 

17,276 

>61,887 

40,732 

>1,995 

6,675 

7,480 

39,143 

6,671 

22, 2n 

*11,( 
47,336 
49,703 
62,318 
49,518 
4,244 

739,990| 


106, 955 


188 


1,000 

pounds 


10,626 
1,902 
602 
9,600 
33,481 
20,769 
1,417 
4,982 
7, 130 
27,731 
5,188 
15,269 
205 
8,114 
113,771 
45,194 
37,663 
20,750 
3,447 

703, 819 


1,019,381 


1,351 


992 


1923 


1,000 

pounds 


14,490 
2,912 
626 
15,872 
59,779 
23, 172 
1,168 
6,291 
7,311 
28,377 
3, 2581 
19, 177' 
651 

( 6 , 000 ) 

00,004 

66,623 

42,683 

21,643 

2,923 

513,926 


869, 089 


391 




> 5, 142| 


10,896 

1,106 


11,040 

1,142 


1,106,955^ 1 , 01 0, 381 , 869, 080 


1924 


1,000 

pounds 


13,036, 

3,060 


20,490 
35,379 
33,870 
(L300) 
4, 541 
7,706 
27,046 
3,829 
18,683 
201 
14,040 
96,222 
71,869 
67,708 
23,665 
2,800 

626,226 


997, 506 


4421 


,742 


8,800 

1,258 


1025 

prelim- 

inary 


1,000 

pounds 


19,140 

51,638 

39,205 

1,370 

6,290 


33,570 


230 


134,481 
9a 389 
66, 138 
32,628 


678,000 


1, 052, 079 


907,5061,053,679 


* Where changes in boundary have occurred averages are »*sti mutes for territory within present 
bOfUKhurles. 

* Pour-year average. 

* Three-year average. , , ^ ^ 

^ Figures are for crop sown in autumn of year given and harvested in the spring of the succeeding year. 
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Table 124 . — Production in specified couniriee^ average 1909-1 91 3 j annual 

1 929-1 926 — Continued 





Seed 





Fiber 



Country 

Aver- 

age 

1918* 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1926 

pre* 

limi- 

nary 

Average 
1909- 
1913 1 

1922 

1923 

1934 

1926 

prelim- 

inary 

Southern 

Hemisphere 

Chile 

1,000 

bush- 

eU 

19 

1,000 

wuh- 

el» 

5 

1,000 

otUh- 

ds 

9 

1,000 

bashr 

dt 

1,000 

ds 

1,000 

pounds 

*127 

i,000 

pounds 

582 

1,000 

pounds 

1,367 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Uruguay 

3 961 

719 

1,178 

68,006 





Argratina 

31,117 

47,677 

3 

46^084 







Auirtralia 

»9 

M28 

49 




New Zealand . .... 

205 

167 

116 





■u 

31, 117 

47, 677 

68.006 

46,064 

76,000 













89, 132 




1 

1, 106, 966 

1,019,381 

869,089 

997,506 

1,052,079 

Estimated 
world total 

111,500 



134.400 


1,194,000 

1,082,000 

941,000 

1,075,000 

— 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resaarcli. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
( ulturo except as otherwise stated. Estimates g^ven are for crops harvested during the calendar year in 
the Northern Ileniisphero and the .succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere with the exception of 
India. note on India. 


I Where changes in boundary have occurred averages are estimates for territory within present 
iKiumiaries. 

* Four-year average. 

* Two-year average. 

« Exulu<ies a few minor producing countries which do not enter into world trade and for which no acreage 
or production statistics are available. 


Table 126. — Flaxseed: Monthly marketings by farmers, as reported by about 
3,600 mills and elevators, United Stales, 1917-1924 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 









m Yearbook of the Depo/ftmen^ of .Agriculture, 19^6 


Tablb 120. — Flaxseed; Receipts at Minneapolis, 1909-19S5 

[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled Orom annual reports of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Beaearob. Compiled from annual reports of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 
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Tablx 128. — Flaxseed: Shipments from Minneapolis, 1909-19X6 
[Thousand bushots— i. e., 000 omitted] 
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Tablb 132 . — Flaxseed f including linseed oil: Acreage, production^ imports, exports, 
and net supply in the United Stales, 1911-19f66 





Imports 


Exports (domestic 
and foreitpi) 

Net 

supply 

Year beginning July 1 

Acre- 

age 

Produc- 

tion 

Seed 

OU(in 
terms of 
seed)! 

Total 

Seed 

OU (in 
terms of 
seed)! 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acrea 

bushtla 

buahda 

bushda 

bmhth 

btiahels 

buahds 

buaheh 

buahda 

1911 

2,767 

19,370 

6,842 

295 

7, 137 

26 

99 

125 

26,381 

1912 

2,851 

28,073 

5,294 

69 

5,364 

17 

694 

711 

32,726 

1913- 

2,291 

17,853 

8,653 

77 

8,730 

306 

96 

402 

26,182 

1914- - 

1,645 

13,749 

10,666 

214 

10,880 

67 

485 

552 

24,077 

1915 

1,387 

14,030 

14,679 

20 

14,699 

3 

286 

288 

28,441 

1916- - 

1,474 

14,296 

12,394 

44 

12,438 

1 

481 

482 

26,253 

1917 

1,984 

9,164 

13,367 

20 

13,387 

22 

476 

499 

22,052 

1918 

1. 910 

13, 369 

8,427 

396 

8,823 

16 

439 

465 

21,737 

1919 

1,503 

7,266 

23.392 

1,820 

25,212 

49 

457 

506 

31,962 

1920 

1,767 

10,774 

16, 170 

799 

16,969 

1 

225 

226 

27,517 

1921 

1,108 

8,029 

13,632 

8,998 

22,630 

2 

149 

151 

30,508 

1922 

1,113 

10, 375 

25,006 

3,027 

28,033 


» 166 

166 

38,242 

1923 

2,014 

17,060 

19,577 

951 

20,528 

<*} 

* 140 

140 

37,448 

1924- 

102.6 

3,469 

*3,012 

31,711 

*22,007 

13,419 

1,258 

14,677 

(*) 

* 128 

128 

46,260 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Oil converted to seed on basis of IH pounds to a gallon and gallons of oU to the bushel. 

> Preliminary. 

^ l.<ess than 600 bushels for the 6 months ended Dec. 31, 1^22; not separately reported since that date. 

♦ Not separately repoited. 

* Represents domestic oil only. Exports of “foreign” linseed oil not separately reported since Deoena> 
IxT, 1922, but included with exports of “otlier vegetable oils” (foreign) n. e. s. Exports of “foreign” 
linseed oil for the 6 mouths ended Dec. 31, 1922, were the equivalent of 260 bushels of flaxseed. 

'I'able 133 . — Flaxseed used in the production of oil, United States, 1919-1925 


[Thousand bushels — i. e., 000 omitted] 


1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 
1022 
1923 
1024 
1925 


Year beginning July 1— 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Jan .-Mar. 

Apr.-June 

Total 




1,041 

4,785 

6,407 



6,890 

7,m 

6,336 

25,558 


6,542 

6,341 

6,343 

6,332 


5,812 

7,539 , 

, 6,713 

3,441 

23,505 


5,583 
8,223 1 

8,602 , 

1 8,292 

8,689 

31, 166 


i 8,970 

9, 675 

9,434 

36,202 


7,550 , 

, 11,530] 

12,303 

9, 128 

40,511 


7,822 

11,798 





1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
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Tablb 136. — Flaxseed: Estimated price per hushd, received by producers December 
if average 1909-1913, annual 1914— 192o 


State 

Av. 

1909- 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av- 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Av- 

1921- 

1926 


CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Wisconsin 

168 

126 

180 

240 


330 

430 

212 


150 

180 

210 

225 

226 

196 

Minnesota 

161 

128 

176 

240 

295 

341 

445 

183 

258 

15i 

218 

213 

233 

230 

209 

Iowa 

166 

120 

150 

215 

275 

320 

420 

180 

240 

153 

185 

210 

225 

220 

199 

North Dakota 

162 

128 

178 

252 

aoo 

345 

441 

178 

260 

143 

214 

212 

227 

226 

204 

South Dakota 

168 

123 

167 

247 

299 

325 

425 

165 

2W 

139 

201 

208 

223 

225 

199 

Nebraska 

154 

no 

147 

230 

250 

330 

400 

15.5 

233 

150 

190 

210 

225 

230’ 

201 

Kansas 

151 

125 

145 

234 

290 

330 

380 

180 

241 

136 

186 

215 

215 

200, 

190 

Montana 

161 

120 

170 

1 . 

248 

295 

338 

440 

176 

255 

140 

197 

193 

221 

220' 

194 

United States.. 

160 2 

126.0 

174.0 

1 

248.6 

296. 6|340. 1 

43a 5 

170 7 

257.2 

145.1 

211.5 

i 1 

227.3 

220 5j 

204.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 137. — Flaxseed No. 1: Average price per hushd at Minneapolis, 1909-1925 


Year beginning 
September 

Bept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Aver 

age 


TXMt. 

DotU. 

DolU. 

DoUt. 

Dottt. 

DoUt. 

DoUs. 

DoU$. 

Dotts. 

DOh. 

DoUs. 

Don*. 

DcUt. 

1909 

L41 

L67 

1. 75 

1.93 

2.18 

2.18 

2.25 

Z38 

2.22 

Elill 

a34 

a 47 

ao6 

1910 

2.66 

2.62 


2.42 

2.60 

2.68 


2.56 

2.47 

2.24 


a34 

a 49 

1911 

2.47 

2.36 

ECil 


2.16 

2.06 

osi 

2.15 

2L23 

2.25 

L97 

L86 

a 14 

1912 

1.76 


1.35 

1.25 

L20 

L34 

1.26 

L29 


1.31 

1.38 

L47 

1.38 

1913 

1.46 

1.38 

1. 35 

1.44 

1.49 

L53 

1.58 

1.54 

L56 

1.59 

L68 

L64 

L52 

Av. 1909-1913 

1.95 

03 

1.82 

L82 

1.94 

1.96 

LOS 

LOS 

L96 

1.89 

L89 

113 

1.92 

1914 

1. 61 

L33 

L45 

1.54 

1,83 

1.86 

1.91 


1.05 

L76 

1.67 

L67 

Tto 

1915 

1.70 

L86 

LOO 

2.07 

Z3l 

2.32 

2.27 


1.96 

1.80 

1.96 

a 15 

ao4 

1916- 

2.11 

2.54 

2.78 

2.84 

2.89 

2.81 

2.90 

3.18 

a33 

an 

3.01 

3.46 

a 01 

1917 

3.38 

3.16 

3.29 

3.40 

3.60 

3.74 

4.08 

4.09 

3.93 

3.86 

4.40 

4.39 

a78 

1918 

ESH 

3.59 

3.77 

3.54 

3.41 

a 45 

3.75 

3.88 

4.12 

4.86 

5.04 

5.87 

4.19 

1919 

4.92 

4.32 

4.83 

4.90 

5.12 


5.02 

4.68 

4.53 

a92 

3.48 

3.28 

4.52 

1920 

3.23 

2.83 

2.27 

2.00 

1.96 

L82 

1.78 

1.58 

L84 

L86 

1.89 

a 01 

ao9 

Av. 1914-1920 

2.99 

2.80 

2.91 

2.92 

3.02 

3.01 

3.10 

ao7 

3.09 

3.02 

3. 19 

3.26 

ao3 

1921 

2.03 

1. 81 

1. 81 

1.89 

2.13 

2.46 

2.67 

Z70 

2.80 

aso 

a59 

a29 

a 19 

1922- - 

2.28 

2.38 

2.48 

2.62 

2.80 

3.04 

3.07 

3.40 

2.94 

aso 

a70 

a34 

a58 

1923 

2.38 

2.48 

2.42 

2.46 

2.50 

2.58 

2.49 

2.47 

2.46 

a44 

a47 

a44 

a44 

1924 

2.20 

2.40 

2.58 

2.84 

3.15 

3.12 

2.97 

2.79 

2.80 

aes 

a49 

a54 

a63 

1925 

2. .59 

2.58 

2.56 

2.61 





- - 1 







1 





1 


1 


i 

1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The figures shown for 1909-1020 are averages of daily 
closing T)rloes compiled from Annual Reports of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; 1921-1025 are aver- 
age of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales, compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Table 138. — Flaxseed, 4 cent extraneous matter: Average price per hushd of 56 

pounds at Bvenos Aires, 1913, 1920-25 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver^ 

age 

1913 

$1.14 

$1. 14 

$1. 12 

$1. 17 

$1.20 

$1.20 

$1.28 

$L84 


$1.23 

$L20 

$L36 

$L21 

1920 

aso 

a64 

a05 

3.09 

a 01 

192 

152 

148 

146 

LOS 

1.77 

1.54 

148 

1921 

1.40 

"l33" 

L33 

1. 15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.66 

1.65 

L65 

[ 1.33 

1.36 

L44 

L40 

1022 

L62 

LOl 

L86 

1.89 

1.96 

1.84 

1.91 

L68 

1.69 

L84 

LH 

L82 

1.81 

1023 

L72 

L83 

1.87 

a02 

L72 

L94 

L86 

t62 

1.70 

L94 

LOS 

i.78 

L8S 

1024 

1.62 

L66 

L68 

1.58 

1.60 

1.68 

L88 

LOS 

1.99 

112 

121 

126. 

LSI 

1926 

a44 

a4i 

125 

aoo 

a 14 

ail 

102 

lU 

106 

L94 

L94 

L83 

111 

Av. 1921-1926 

L76 

L83 

1.78 

L76 

L74 

L79 

1.86 

L79 

1.80 

L88 

L84 

1.88 

L80 


Division of Statistioal and Historical Research. 

International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and Review of the River Plate. 

Conversions to United States currencv during 1913 at par of exchange; 1920-1916 at monthly average 
rates of exchange at New York as quoted in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 













842 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture., 19Z6 

Tablb 139 . — Flaxseed: Monthly average cash prices per bushel of 56 pourbds at 

Winnipeg, 1914-1925 



Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Bept Oot. Nov. Deo. 


DoOb. Dolls. DolU. 

1. 24 1. 29 1. 32 

1.80 1.84 1.63 

2. 68 2. 67 2. 03 

3.13 3.06 2.84 

3.67 8.26 3.68 

4. 62 4. 64 4. 36 

2.04 1.76 3.60 


DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1.36 

1.36 

1.78 

1.78 

•1.88 

1.70 

2.90 

3,10 

3.79 

3.70 

8.66 

3.94 

4.94 

4.43 



Oanada Year Book, except for periods September, 1917, to AugusL 1919, inclusive, and January, 1924, 
to date, which are from reports of the Grain Trade of Canada. Monthly averages of weekly range except 
for period September, 1917, to August, 1919, when dally quotations wore averaged. 

Cfonversion to United States ourrency beginning January, 1917, at rates of exchange as quoted by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and beginziing January, 1920, at rates quoted oy Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Tablb 140 . — lAnseed oil: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Year ended Dec. 31 

Country Average^, 1909- ^^^2 1923 1924 preliminary 

Imports I Exports Imports] Exports Imports j E.xports Imports jExports 



Dlvtaion of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except as otherwise noted. Conversions 
made on the basis of 7.6 pounds to the gallon. 

t International Institute of Agrioidture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Fonr'year averM. * Two-year average, 

t Year haginnin^iily l. ’ J^ava and Madura only. 

« LMi than W pounds. * Indudee reexports. 

4 M t f iWi rl i ly stated. 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures for 1010-1016 from Monthly Labor Review; 
1016-1018 from War Industries Board Price BuUetln; 1010-1025 from Oil, Faint, and Drug Reporter, 
average of weekly range. 

* Beginning October, 1025, prices were quoted on pound basis end have been convcrte<l to price per 
gallon by multiplying by 7.5. 


Table 142. — Linseed oil meal: Average price per ton at New York, 1910-1925 
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RICE 

Table 144. — Rice, rough: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 

1909 - 19^5 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price 
per bush- 
el receiv- 
ed by 
produo- 
era Dec.l 

Farm value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre ' 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1* 

Net im- 
ports, fis- 
cal year 
beginning 
July 1 * 


AerfJ 

Bush. <if 
45 lbs. 

Bushels 

Ctnis 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1000 

610,000 

33.8 

20,607,000 

79.5 

16, 392, 000 

26. 87 

4, 487, 287 

7, 820, 643 

1910 

723,000 

33.9 

24,510,000 

67.8 

16, fi24, 000 

22. 99 

5, 134, 355 

7, 292, 960 

1911 

696,000 

32.9 

22, 934, 000 

79.7 

18, 274, 000 

2G.26 

5,824, 598 

6, 467, 605 

1912 

723,000 

34.7 

25, 054, 000 

93.5 

23. 423, 000 

32.40 

5,672, 096 

7, 539, 206 

1913 

827.000 

31. 1 

25, 744, 000 

85.8 

22,090,000 

26.71 

5, 871, 289 

0,806,684 

Av. 1009-1913. 

716,000 

33.2 

23, 770,000 

81.5 

19, 361, OCO 

27. 05 

6,398, 105 

7, 785,400 

1914 

694,000 

34. 1 

23, 649, 000 

92.4 

21, 849, 000 

31.48 

7, 334, 389 

7, 84S, 181 

1915 

803,000 

36. 1 

28,947,000 

90.8 

26, 212, 000 

32. 64 

9, 506, 099 

0, 931, 061 

1916 

869.000 

47.0 

40,861,000 

88.9 

36,311,000 

41.78 

12,315, 486 

6,180,934 

1017 1 

981,000 

35.4 

34, 739, 000 

189. 6 

65, 879, 000 

67. 16 

11,885,265 

13,095,213 

1918 

1,119,000 

34. 5 

38, 606, 000 

191. 8 1 

74,042,000 

()0. 17 

12, 892, 196 

5,309,014 

1919 

1, 000 

39. 5 

41,985,000 

266.6 1 

111,913,000 

106. 28 

22, 899, 774 

3,001,362 

1920 

1. 330, 000 

39. 0 

52, 06C, 000 1 

119. 1 

62, 0.U], 000 

46.43 

22, 449, 930 j 

1,267,391 

Av. 1914-1920. 

9H1,000 

3S.0 

37,265,000 1 l.Vj. 7 

1 56, 892, OOO 

58. 01 

14, 1M,306 

6, 233,312 

1921 

9il,000 

40.8 

37, 612, 000 

95.2 

35, 802, 000 

38.87 1 

33, 8.34, 616 

^721,411 

1922 

1, 05.% 000 

39.2 

41,405,000 

93. 1 

38. ,562, 000 

36. .55 

21,. 58:1,81 7 

1, 168,077 

1923 

895, 000 

37.7 

33, 717,000 

110.2 

37, 150, 000 

41.. 51 I 

17,21.5,060 

809, 2.52 

1924 

849,000 

39.2 

33, 249, 000 

138.2 

45,956,000 

54.07 

12, 111,853 

1,332,315 

1925 i 

904,000 

37.6 

3^1,959,000 

1.j3.9 

52, 246, 000 

67.79 







1 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in, italics are census returns. 

> Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

• Comnierc'e and Navigation of United titatoe, 1900-1918, and the Juno issue of Monthly Sumniarirs of 
Foreign Clommeroo, 1919-1925. Domestic' c.xporta here include? also shipmcnt.s from the I’nitod Stales to 
Porto Rico and Hawaii; net imports are tolal imports minus reexports Bushels arc eoinputcd from pounds 
as reported in original by assuming 1 bushel of rough rice to yield 27^8 pounds of cleaned rice. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 145. — Rice, rough: Acreage, production, and total /arm value, hy States, 

1924 and 1929 


State 

Thousands of acres 

Production, thousands 
of bushels 

Total value, basis Doc.1 
price, thou.samls of 
dollars 

1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 » 

1934 

1925 1 

South Carolina 

5 

6 

70' 

80 

98 

100 

Georgia 

3 

3 

51 

51 

71 

74 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

10 

18 

14 

20 

Arkansas 

164 

174 

7,008 

8,039 

9,664 

12,058 

Louisiana — 

440 

4.50 

16,224 

14,985 

20,705 

22,927 

Texas 

146 

168 

6, 526 

6,048 

8, 158 

9,013 

California 

90 

103 

4,365 

4,738 

7,246 

8,055 

United States 

840 

904 

33,249 

33,950 

45,956 

52,246 


DirisJem of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 
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Tablz 146. — Rice, rough: Yidd per acre, by States, 190^1925 


845 


State 

1900 

1010 

1911 

1912 

1013 

iFi!a 

■ 

1014 

1915 

1016 

1017 

1918 

1010 

1020 

Av. 

1014- 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1 

l| 

1024 

1025 

Av. 

1021- 

1025 

Bu. 

21.2 

21.4 

17.0 

480 

317 

37.6 

51.4 

a. c 

Ga 

Fla 

Miss 

Ark 

La 

Tox 

Calif 

U.S.... 

Bu. 

25.6 

23.0 
25. 0 

30.0 

40.0 
33.8 
34. 0 

j 

1 

I 

ii 

1 

Bu. 

3ao 

32.0 

25.0 
,28.0 

36.0 
'29.0 

32.0 
|48.0 

Bu. 

22.7 
26.9 
24.2 

31.8 
385 
32.4 
33.8 

Bu. 

26.0 

28.0 

25.0 

30.0 

39.8 

32.1 

33.8 
53.3 

Bu. 
213 
20.8 
25.0 
25.0 
48 4 
34.2 
3a 5 
68 7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bu.\ 
28 (M 
28 0 
24.01 

31.0 

40.0 

36.0 
3101 

51. 0 

P 

Bu. 

25.0 

26.0 
22.0 
20.0 
53.5 
380 
36.1 
1510 

Bu. 

280 

211 

25.0 

10.0 
48 0 
380 
3L2 
55.0 

1 


33. 8 

33.0 

32.0 

34.7j31.1 

33.3 

34.1 

381 

47.0 

35.4 

315 

30.5 

30. o! 

1 

37.0 

j40.8 

30.2 

37.7 

30.2 

37.6 

380 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimntes. 


Table 147. — Ricey rough: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from stated 
causes f as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1924 


Year 



Adverse weather conditions 






De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

To- 

tal 

Dpfl- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

and 

freeze 

nail 

ITot 

winds 

Siorms 

Other 

cli- 

matic 

Total 

cli- 

matic 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

Insect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 


P.ct 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. cL 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

p.a. 

P.ct. 

P ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1000__ 

16 

(1 1 




1.1 

6.6 


12.4 

2.7 

0.9 


■iVI 

0.7 

17.0 

irm 

7.2 

■n 

. 

ai 

MVM 

.1 

1.0 


10.1 

84 

.4 

1.2 

0) 

2.2 

17.3 

1011 . 

8 5 

BO 


.2 

HHlII 

.7 



10.6 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.1 

2.0 

14.5 

1012- - 

3.1 

1.1 

6.2 


HMH 

.6 

.5 

0.1 

11.6 

85 

80 

.5 

.6 

2.4 

19.6 

1013. 

3.9 

14.3 

5.8 


■ililp 

0) 




.1 

.7 



3.7 

285 


5.2 

2.2 

.1 


(0 

.6 

.6 

1.4 


.1 

1.3 

(0 

.3 

5,7 

17.5 


KSl 

.6 

.1 

,3 


.4 

81 

.2 

18 7 

.4 

.2 


0) 

81 

10. 4 

•iijm 

18 

.2 


.3 


.3 

.2 

.4 

8 2 

1.1 

.3 


*2 

1.7 

9.5 

1917.. 

17.3 

.7 


1.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 


vaiil 

.5 

.2 

.5 

.1 

4.1 

25.4 

1918- - 

7.2 

7.1 


.2 


.4 

1.5 


18 8 

.3 

1.1 

0) 


L5 

21.7 

1910.. 

Ii 

12.8 

LI 

.3 


.1 

2.6 

.5 

18.4 

.3 

.5 

.7 

.1 

0) 

20.0 

ETtTnPI 

.5 

8.0 

.4 



1.2 

.2 



3. 1 

1.6 



1 7 

18 7 

1921.. 

15 

.2 


.3 


.2 

.1 


5.3 

1.7 

2.7 


,1 

mm 

11.8 

1022.. 

88 

12 


.1 


.1 



82 

3.4 


.1 


1.4 

14.1 

ELZn 

2.8 

13.9 

.5 

1.5 


.1 

.3 

.5 

10.6 

.7 

■SI 

.1 


.6 


1924-- 

10.1 



2.1 


.5 

1 

.3 


igm 


.4 

.1 


.4 

289 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
' Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 148 . — Rice: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 1909- 

1913, annual 1923-1936 


Country 


Northbbn Hkhisphere 

NORTH JiUERlCA 

United States 

Mexico 

Hawaii 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES 


Guatemala- 

Salvador 

Costa Rica. 

British Guiana 

Porto Rico 

Trinidad and Tobago 

EUROPE 


France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Yugoslavia- 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

Russia (Northern Cau- 
casia) 


NORTH AFRICA 

French West Africa: 
French Guinea.. . 
French Senegal _ _ 

Sudan 

Sicrre Leone.. 

Egypt 


Acreage 


Aver- 


100»- 

19131 


1,000 

acres 

716 

*162 

*9 


36 

*10 

U2 


94 


368 

•5 


^2 


1922 


1,000 
acres 
1 , 0551 

54 


15 


10 


(«) 


114 

15 

204 

5 


124 


257, 


400 

50 


Turkey 

India 

Andaman and Nicobar.. 
British North Borneo.. . 

Brunei 

French Establishmcxits 

in India 

Russia 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen (Korea) 

Taiwan ( Formosa). . 

Kwantung 

French Indo-Chlna 

Siam 

Federated Malay States.. 
Unfederated Malay Statesj 

Straits Settlements 

Philippine Islands 

Ceylon 


151 

67,0041 


40 

572 

7,300 

2,905 

1,193 

1 

*8,550 

4.660 

M16 


2,753 


82, 401 
4 

55| 


46 


7, 
3,817 
1,263 

12, 367 
5,936 
197 
364 
63 
4, 105 
8501 


1923 


1,000 

acres 

8951 

53 


114 

12 

303 

5 

9 


124 

791 

351 


78,932 

3 

62 

2 

46 


7, 714 
3,801 
1,2531 


11, 401 
6, 8431 
176| 
374 
77| 
4,141 
745^ 


1924 


1,000 

acres 

892| 

64 


116 

20 

340 

10 


124 


400 

255 


80, 575 


64 


43 


7, 701 
3,862 
1,310 


11,787 

6,416 

178 

401 

721 

4,294 


1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 


Yield per acre 


Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 


1,000 
acres \ Pounds 
9051 922! 

605 


346 

4 

13 


» 101 


81, 461 


7,739 

3,663 

1,357 


*11,960 

7,006 


800i 


1,496 

269 


1922 


Pounds 
1,1051 
824 


485 


3, 1881 


1, 806 


2, 132 


2, 163 
1, 133 
1, 184 


8.58 

1.168 

804 


423 

687l 


3, 275 
1,856 
2,150 


1,262 




917 


7.54 


704 


2, 477 
1,226 
1,35.5 


638| 

’6.50 
■*45 
1,145 
653 


1923 


Pounds 

1,0461 

821 


Pounds 
1,0671 
830 


610 

972 


1,210 


2,896 

‘^'340 


1,240 

775 

632 

1,626 


7451 


625 


2, 2.58 
1,243 
1,220 


633 

1,033 

684 

829 

1,066 

653 

681 


1924 


1»047 


1,904 


3, 467 
1, 16.5 
2,365 


622 

1,611 


862 


658 


2,332 
1,064 
1, 457 


667 

1,049 

702 

715 

1,187 

599 

617 


1025 


limi- 

nary 


Pound* 

1,000 


2,439 


835 


2,416 

1,276 

1,434 


•590 


017 


1 Averages for European countries are estimates for the territory within present boundaries. 

» Three years only. 

* One year only. 

* Four years only. 

* Less than 500 acres. 

* Pre-war average. 

* Two years only. 

> Total acreage estimated from area under summer or main crop which was 91,000 acres this year com- 
pared with 231,000 in 1924. The acreage under this crop in 1924 was 90 per cent of the total acreage under 

*^?TotS*8crMe estimated from that under rice in Annam, Cambodia, Laos, Tonklng, and Cochin-China 
which was e^mated at 9,197.400 acres in 1925 compared with 9,064,000 in 1924. In 1924 the aoreage in 
tbSM provinces comprised 70.9 per cent of the acreage under rice in Indo-China. 
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Table 148. — Rice: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries average 1909- 
1913 f annual 1922-1935 — Continued 



Acreage 

Yield per aero 

Country 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1022 

1923 

1924 

; 1925 
pre- 
limi- 
nary 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1013 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Southern Hemisphere 

1,000 

acres 

1 131 

1,000 

acres 

86 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Pounds 

630 

Pounds 

1,078 

1,952 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 


599 

849 

1,344 

1,326 


1, 168 

822 


Paraguay 


2 




Argo nil na 

U 1 

16 

9 

13 



1,293 




noigian Congo 

18 

30 



196 

204 



Madagascar _ __ 

4979 

1,284 

1,285 

7,403 

955 


916 

1,102 

1,165 


Java and Maduni: 
Irrigated 

5,953 

7, 319 
859 

7,287 

879 


1,005 

938 

938 

956 


Nonirrigatod 


484 

484 

523 


Total Java and Ma<lura_. 


8,178 

(“) 

13 

8,166 

8,358 

8,234 


890 

889 

906 


Australia 

(>) 1 

"i 




Fiji Islands 

10 

io 














Total countries 
reporting all 
periods listed 

93,656 

115, 743 

111,087 

113,952 

115,445 












Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture. Yield has not been calculated when total acreage is below 15,000 acres. Acreage figures in most 
casAs are for crops harvested during the calendar year in the Northern Ilemishpere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

< Three years only, < Four years only. * Less than 500 acres. 

Table 149. — Rlcet in terms of cleaned rice: Production in specified countries^ 
average 1909—1913 annual 1922-1925 


[Thousand pounds—i. c., 000 omittcdi 


i 

1 

Country 

Average 
1909-1913 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

Northern Hemisphere 

NORTH AMERICA 

United States 

Mexico 

660, 272 
* 98, 016 
*25,820 

*5,208 

1, 165, 694 i 
44,480 

936,583 1 
43,498 j 

943,222 

44,827 

994,722 
31, 272 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERK V AND WEST 
INDIES 

fliiatemala - 

3,882 

4,083 
13,609 
42,560 
11, 040 



Salvador . 

13,611 

65,226 

17,334 


Pcitish Ciiiana 

53,^5 

2,254 

•4,298 

44,957 

13,203 


I'lptch Oiiinnn 


Pprtn It inn 


Trinidf1‘l and Tnhago 


3, 460 

3,457 


• 

EUROPE 

France 

2,017 

299,703 

75 

373,339 

27,840 

631,985 

2,941 

7,946 


Spain - - 

330,097 

21,205 

708,874 

3,376 

11,317 

402,207 
23,302 
804, 135 
2,716 
13,238 

416, 389 
21,438 
843, 747 

Portug*!! 

Italy 

646^465 
<2,586 
8,612 
Kh 218 

Vncrncl 

Bulgaria 

Russia (Northern Caucasia) 

, 14,550 


1 A verages for European countries'are estimates for territory within present boundaries, 
s Two-ywirs only. 

• One year only. 

* Pre-war average. 
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Table 149. — Rice^ in terins of cleaned rice: Production in specified countries^ 
average 1909-1918 ^ annual 1928-1925 — Continued 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 

1909-19131 

1922 

1023 

1925 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

NORTH AFRICA 

French West Africa: 

French Senegal 

1 

1.56,499 

1.53,778 
6,800 
01,200 
221, 821 
302, 466 



Upper Voltal 


6,400 


Sudan 




Sierro Leone 


236,062 

64,997 

464 

76, 523, 840 
2,780 
32, 378 
41,496 
1, 728 

248,900 
410, 792 


Egypt-.,. - 

647,972 


Kenya Colony 


ASIA 

India 

64, 144, 192 

63, 103, 520 
2,478 
28,745 
46, 191 
1, 521 

69,440.000 

67,999,936 

Andaman and Nicobar __ 

French Establishments in In<iia _ 

26,268 

28,305 


British North Borneo 


Brunei . 


7.56 ! 


Russia 

334,061 


China 


50, 056, 000 

17,417, 9.3.5 
4, 724, 513 

1, 628, 470 




Japanese Empire: 

Japan __ 

16, 787, 276 

19, 067, 307 
4, 679, 313 
1,710, 832 
3,094 
7,893,012 
5,96.3,997 
127,971 
271. oa3 
72, 143 
2,681,3a5 
447,299 

1 

i 

17, 960, 713 
4,110,476 
1, 909, 040 

18, 769, 000 
4,609,413 
1,945, 777 

Chosen (Korea) 

3, 292^ 776 

1, 412, 604 
1,071 
» 7,.m350 
« 4, 257. 663 
79. 015 

Taiwan (Formosa) 

Kwautung.. 

French Indo-China 

7, 212,’ .5W 
6, a34, 465 
120,405 
310,008 
82, 118 
2, 703, 137 
4.33, 016 

Ml, 000 
66, 000 
991, 273 
6, 2.50 
6, 124 
11 
319 

. 1,41.5,299 

7,859,099 
6, 733, 006 
125, 020 
280,901 
86,454 
2, 570, 5H0 
493, 400 

1 

1 

7 14, 000 
61,000 
1,105,021 
16,006 

® 7, 199, 000 
6, 732, 054 

Siam 

Federated Malay States 

TTnfodemted Malay Stafps 

St.nilts Settlements 


1,836,000 
493, 400 

Philippine Islands 

1.16.5,293 
407, 784 

Ceylon 

SOtJTIIlRN HEMISrHERK 

Ecuador 

Peru 

1 ii, 700 
» 89, 798 
» 8, 302 

i 92, 081 

1,109,060 
20,691 
t 3, 525 

34 
548 


Brasil - 


Argentina _ . _ 


Belgian (vOngn 


Southern Rhodesia 




N yasaland 

1, 191 
’ 896, 300 

.5,982,693 
■ 450,000 
» 19 
23,377 

105,946,509 



Madagjiscar. - 

i, 490, 95i 

7, 076, 171 
499,000 


Java and Madura: 

Irrigated - 

6, 864, 235 
415,616 

S 

8,520 

127, 460, 209 

6, 831, 953 
426,080 

} 7,322,393 

N onirrigated 

Australia - - - 

Fiji Islands 

10, 175 

112,50.5, 044 

4,567 

120, 8.59, 114 


Total all countries reporting for allj 
periods listed 

119, 258, 825 

Estimated world total, exclusive of 
China 

109,000,000 

132,000,000 

118,000,000 

127,000,000 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and Intomatlonal Institute of Agricul- 
ture. Production figures in most cases are for crops harvested in the calendar year in the Northern llenii- 
sphere and the soooeeding harvest in the Sonthem Hemisphere. 

1 Averages for European countries are estimated for territory within present boundaries. 

* Two years only. 

« TotefmnducJion estimated from production reported In Annam, Loos, Cochin-China and the first 
crop In Cambodia and Tonking, aggregating 5,355,7.’14,000 pounds in 1926 compared with 6,846,079,000 in 
1924. In 1924 the production in these provinces amounted to 74.4 per cent of the wtal crop produced in Indo- 
China. 

* Production estimated by multiplying acreage by an average yield for years 1920-21 to 1923-24 for which 
years the Ministry of Lan<|8 and Agriculture gives official estimates of both area and production. 

V Unofficial. 

* Three-years only. 

* Rough estimate for nonirrigated crop also included in total. 

10 Unofficial estimates of the Chinese crop are as follows: 70,219,000,000 pounds in 1917; 62,788,000,000 in 
1920 and 60,066,000,000 in 1923. 
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Tabu 150. — Bice, in terms of cleaned rice: World prodtudion, 190&-19SS 

[Million poonds— i. e., 000,000 omitted] 


Year 

Produc- 
tion for 
countries 
reporting, 
all years ^ 

Esti- 
mated 
world 
produc- 
tion, 
exclusive 
of China > 

Production in chief producing countries > 



Indo- 

china 

Java 
and 
Ma- 
dura * 

Siam • 

Chosen 

Phflip- 

pines 

1909 

88,496 

107,000 

63,869 

16,474 


5,723 

3,734 

2,343 


1910 

87i 201 

106^000 

641^2 

HOSO 


5 ; 738 

a; 466 

3 ; 269 

1 . 164 

1911 

88^767 

iioiooo 

631943 

16; 246 


6;i70 

4 ; 533 

3 ; 6.34 


1912 

87,683 

109; 000 

63; 802 

1ft; 778 

6,614 

6,842 

4 ; 661 

3 ; 413 

■win 

1913 

89,486 

113,000 

64,555 

15,789 

mxjm 

6^440 

4,994 

3,804 

mnm 

1914 

87, 970 

113,000 

61, 109 


9,621 

6,339 

4,708 

4,439 

1,404 

191ft 

99,926 

124,000 

73,316 

17,669 

7,921 

6,451 

4,786 


1,100 

1916 

105,798 

129,000 

78, 521 

18,363 

6,733 

6,409 

5,011 

4, 377 

1,289 

1917 

107,084 

131,000 

80,638 

17, 142 

6,313 

6^742 

6,133 

4,261 

1,745 

1918 

80,574 

105,000 

54,526 

17,185 


6^400 

4,642 

4,765 

2; 213 

1919 

100, 916 

123,000 

71,743 

19.106 

6,532 

7.435 

3,114 

3,974 


1920 

90,610 

117,000 1 

61,963 


6,284 


6,868 

4,639 

2,247 

1921 

99, 8U 

127.000 

74,278 

17,336 

7,931 

5, 624 

5,806 

4, Ma 

2,565 

1922 

104, 185 

132; 000 

7.% 524 


7,898 

6^864 

.5,954 

4,679 

2,681 

1923 

89,992 

118.000 

63,164 1 

17,418 

7, 213 

6,832 

6,034 

4,725 

2,708 

1924 

97, 610 

127,000 

69,440 

17,961 

7,859 


6,733 

4,110 

2,571 

192.'), preliminary 



68,000 

18,750 

•7,199 


6, 733 

4,669 

1,836 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The figures for each year include the crop harvested 
in the Noitheru Hemisphcro within the calendar year and the following harvest in the Southern Uemi* 
sphere. 

1 Includes India, Japan, Java and Madura, Formosa, Italy, Spain, and Dutch Guiana. 

* llovisetl figures based on additional infoimation since tho publication of the 1924 Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture due principally to changes in the figures for Java and Madura and Siam. 

» China would rank among the chief prcalucing countries, but owmg to lack of official statistics has been 
omitted. 

* Irrigated rice. Tho changes in the figures for Java and Madura from those previously reivirted are 

basi'd on official information iccently received as to the percentage of cleaned rice obtained from xwtddy 
and rough rice. , 

» Estimated figures obtainoil by multiplying acreage under rice as classified for revenue purposes up to 
1912 and acreage as reported by the Department of Land and Agriculture from 1912 on by an average yield 
for tho years 1929-1923 for which years official estimates have been published of areas, yield, and total pro- 
duction. 

* Estimated. 

Table 151 . — Eice, rough: Receipts at New Orleans, 1909-1925 
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Table 152. — Rice^ rough: Stocks at New Orleans as reported at the end of each 

month, 1909-1925 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

August 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

31 

28or29 

31 

30 

31 

30 


Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 

Sacks 


187, 54H 

223.616 




276,499 

mmm 

184, 915 

170. 713 

154, 765 

lEDES 

1910 

168,849 

256,155 

249,329 


222,167 

lEDEa 

185,843 

139, 147 

lElJCS 

Hriyirt| 

67,891 

1911 

42,523 

mKm 


121.966 

117,705 

113, 245 

137, 887 

79. 367 

74,114 


67,568 

1912 

55,951 

49, 215 



113, 776 

116,r37 

EDEIE 


27,655 



1913 

62,952 

30,342 


33,491 



44,485 

32,582 

mjWM 

17,198 

14, 076 

1914 

mStM 

62,574 

79,746 

I9I!R 

128,376 

112,480 

118,566 

102,266 

91,882 

80,527 

37,990 

1915 

72. 546 

7.5,416 


131, 181 

109, 918 

187, 555 



7.5,338 

39,642 

26,457 

1916 


89.995 

81,465 



62,228 



27, 776 

8,887 

4,419 

1917 


69.592 

58,967 



75, 695 

63,233 

58,809 

19, 344 

5,062 


1918 

28»751 

128,751 

•fggg 

117, 138 

62,614 


43,607 

43,789 

41,869 


HuU 

1919 



53,647 

39,733 

61, .586 

41,709 


37, 192 

28.037 

22,266 

BlH 

1920 




99,932 


36,712 



49. 172 


40,758 

1921 

38,499 

40, 419 

37,466 

36,825 

69,664 


66, 778 



67, 151 

48, 265 

1922 

31, 218 

37,942 

35,848 

66,667 

43,668 

66, 926 

64, 249 

54,061 


34, 074 

37, 879 

1923...^ 

41,967 



18,446 

26,445 

34,280 


34, 897 



35, 149 

1924 


34,244 

41,802 

.53,854 




38,260 

24,066 



1925- - 

23.636 

20,511 

16,528 

26,923 

39, 734 
















July 

31 


Sacks 

120.129 

76,114 

47,564 

8,146 

6.673 

14,801 
14,091 
1. 162 
368 
13,606 

6.4 

24.1 

21.1 
41, 9t. 
34, 188 

3,846 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade. 

A sack of rough rice contains 162 pounds. 


Table 153. — Rice, dean: Stocks at New Orleans as reported at the end of each 

month, 1909-1925 


Year beginning 
August 


1909 1 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919. 
1920 . 

1921.. 
1922-, 

1923.. 

1924.. 

1925.. 


Aug. 

31 


Pock’ 

its 

76, 1.12] 
122, 747' 
76, 236] 

161, ar 

73,386 

55,858 
62,172 
143, 196 
109,947 
27,750 


85, 554 
172,419 
114,6.35 
123, 46.3 
91,843 

86,848 

86,641 


Sept. 

30 


Pock- 

el8 

94, 008 
92, 394 
59, 552 
123, 701 
69,125 

78,427 
77,563 
1117,844 
96, 790 
67,082 

352, 194 
174, 156 
128,099 
91,028 
73,990 

138,446 

128,788 


Oct. 

31 


Poch 

ets 

125, 7941 


Nov. 

30 


Pock- 

ets 

101, 54.3| 


94, 792' 107, 5761 
95,3871142,990 
179, 323 173, 897 
38, 589 73, 403 


70,668 
84,685 
167, 769 
143,409 
76,091 


93,456 
126,921 
243, 810 
227, 715 
79,973 


243,1,521243,860 
175, 928 277, 228 


13.5, 454 
97, .561 
95,516 

171,893 

98,860 


11 4, ,594 
124, 710 
120,692 

1183,984 
115, 322 


Dec. 

31 


Pock- 

ets 

111,286 
106,429 
172,236 
197, 744 
107,334 

129, 561 
m, 242 
|2.52. 161 
270, 304 
107,798 

|280, 245 
400, 806 
144, 587 
193.886 
167, 105 

1264,731 

151,720 


Jan. 

31 


Fob. 

|28or20i 


Pock- 

ets 

112,279 
|104, 5.36 
1206,126 
219, 185 
118,686 

164,413 
219,332 
157, 092 
237, 150 
117,467 

363,442 
3.59, 321 
177,698 
276,407 
187,581 

1242, 9921 


Pock- 
ets \ 
120, 021 
97, 634 
240, 708 
225, 157 
136,061 

224, 043 
1252,751 
123,371 
147, 517 
186,070 

|421, 2,58 
201, 871 
180,096 
172,764 
177,306 

272,666 


Mar. 

31 


Pock- 

ets 

92, 305 
80,190 
273, 925 
191, 090 
104, 240 

1205, 858 
257, 194 
199, 188 
126, 814 
1206,819 

1399,979 
158, 4.52 
1294, 626 
162,171 
1135^3231; 


254,347 


Apr, 

30 


Pock- 

ets 

65,604 
6.5,679 
1257, 646 
1.59,795 
113,723 

170,74.5 
1268, 454 
2.58, 342 
106,975 
199,396 


12.57,079 
142, 796 
1316, 960 
151,443 
.39,330 

1214,907 


May 

31 


Pock- 

ets 

111,042 
83, 126 
205, 144 
14.5, 754 
117,070 

159, 009 
243, 710 
20.5, 059 
72, 192 
jl36,995 

248,667 
180,450 
1244, 808 
158,965 
116,136 

{133,523 


June 

30 


Poch 

ets 

109,505 
76,295 
161,738 
93,363 
130, 651 

140,68’ 
{241,344 
154,870 
27, 618 
184,242 


July 

31 


Pock- 

ets 

139, 0.59 
60, 2.58 
1202, 916 
G.5, 289 
88,135 

124,779 
202,906 
126, 552 
3,913 
111,459 


{201.019166, 394 


179, 086 
1308, 657 
189. 106 
94,993 


86, .504 
238, 809 
130, 240 
70,836 


116,281 62,346 


I 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans 

Board of Trade. 

A pocket of cleaned rice contains 100 pounds. 
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Table 164. — "Rice: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds— -i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended December 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Brazil 

British In<lla. 

Chosen (Korea) * 

French Indo-China. ^ 
Italy.. 

Siam., 


Spain 

United States . 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria 

Austria-IIungary 

Belgium 

British Malaya 

Canada 

(^evlon 

China 

Cuba-- 

Czechoslovakia 

Dutch East Indies... 

Egypt 

France 

(lermany 

Hongkong 

Hungary 

Japan 

Mauritius 

Netherlands 
lippi 

Russia 

Unit^ Kingdom. 
Other countries. - 


Average 1009-1913 


Imports 


24, 753 
27H, 272 
17,830 
41 
4, 415 


5, 467 
209, 814 


183,411 
180, 830 
1,999,672 
32, 109 
821, 6541 
704, 992| 
2G2, 207 


1, 178, 111 
98,090 
517, 861 
913, 772! 


655, 676 
132, 543 
778, 682 
412, 781 
250,461 
768,853 
1.007. 053 


Exports 


1 102 
5, 337, 516 
130, 446 
2,288,040 
142, 239 
1,928,507 
18,063 
16, 215 


461' 
90,948 
[31,299,475 
2,3.54 


1922 


Imports 


132,400 
.53, 7001 
79, 087, 
396, 628 


61,9.36 
« 1,446 
470, 276 
«4 
5,746 
90,56‘1 
159. 6921 


Exports 


8 

302, 760 
1,636 
>66 
1,484 
21 
86 
62,371 


47,068 


69,620 
1,349.258 
41,403 
850,981 
1,576,640 
391,606 
90,859 
1, 377, 099 
86, 577 
370, 772 
417,8.58 
2, 324,954 
26, 515 
1,014, 637 
14.5,635 
102, 152 
93,243 
> 104, 906 
305, 281 
1. 260. 8a5 


83,478 
4,836,325 
827, 989 
>2, 382, 823' 
230,017 
2,810,004' 
63, 756 
411,542 


1923 


Imports 


Exports 


S 

349, 213 
7,934 
- 103 
2,647 
4 
18 

48, 520 


1924 

preliminary 


Imports 


75, 293' 
4, .554, 264 


Exiiorts 


1,220 


10,487 
522, 892 
335| 

3, 713 


107 
48, 524 
39, ,551' 
71, 437} 
33, 399 
2,034,358, 
>336- 
13, 532 1 

■”' 29 ,' 249 ! 

892 


20, 483' 
208.708 


80, 461 
1,268,645 
5.3,027 
881,441 
1, 816, 499 
449. 186 

92.279 
920,919 
113,454 
646, 721 
346, 776| 

2, 628, 404 

25. 279 
589, 851 
138, 144' 
186, 868! 
146, 494 
> 21, 5.59 
621, 671 

1. .527, 167 


2, 104, 3G4| 
190,338 
2, 894, 440 
149,446 
348,830 


627 


1, .5491 
455, 833 
2,278j 

.5, 193' 


14,438 
» 164,338;* 5, 108,366 

10, 314 

>89*1,969,310 
4,447 378,387 


1 
27] 
40, 737 


2,496,837 
> 167, 160 
154,509 


60, .572, 


> 109 


371 
64,890 
23, 730 
77, 7.511 
4, 8731 
2, 28.5, 810 
>468, 
10,447 


50,771 

1,390 

>24' 

23,086' 

286,929! 


79, 758 
1,308,298 
37,254 
876, 700 
1, 759, 741 
4.50, 933 
113, 788j 
4 535, 449 
39, 985 
431,499 
1, 022, 773 
2, 187, 9301 
> 43, 549 
1,089, 290! 
97, 728 , 
2.51,901' 
333,134 


l,5:i3 

420,468 

3,115 

46 

5,591 


788, 940 
1.501,352| 


71 

*83,585 
72, 739 
66, .529 
347,494 
1,760,410 
>296 
8,182 

’"Uii'iol 

479 

>7 

22,976 

237,492 


Total- {11, 439. 950!12, 720, 84,5jl2, 476, 30l|l4, 675, 166,13, 041, 186 13, 612, 675|13, 220, 527|l3, 469, 226 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is im luded paddy, uuhullod, rough, cleaned, polished, broken and cargo 
rice, in addition to rice flour and meal. Rice nran is not included. Rough rice, or paddy, where specifl- 
cjilly reported, lias been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at the ratio of 162 pounds of rough or UDhuHod to 
100 iiounds of cleaned. “ Rice, other than whole or cleane<i rice," in the returns of the United Kingdom ia 
not considered paddy, sinc.e the chief .sources of supply indicate that it is practically all hulled rice. Cargo 
rice, a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is includea without lioing reduced to terms of cleaned. Broken 
rice and rice flour and meul are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 

t Three-year average. * .Tava and Madura only, 

> Twelve months’ sea-trade, three months' land-trade. » Two-year average. 

> International Institute of Agriculture. • One year only. 


Table 155. — Rice, rough: Estimaled price per bushel, received by producers, De^^ 
cemher 1, average 1909-1913, annual 1914-1325 


State 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

|l014 

1015 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

■■'I 

1920 

Av. 
1914- 
j 1920! 

1 i 

1 

1921, 

! 

1922! 

1923 

1924 

i 

1925 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 


Cta. 

t Ct» . \ 

Cta, 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Oa. 


Cta. 

1 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

South Carolina 

85 

92 

90 

00 

195 

195 

300 

290 1 

179 1 

97 

115 

120 

140 

125 

119 

(le(»rgifl 

82 

89 

88 

87 

196 

176 

276 

225 1 

162 1 

02 

117 

132 

140 

145 

125 

Florid.! 

75 

70 

75 

75 

105 

140 

263 

175 

142 

97 

130 

135 

140 

150 

130 

Missis''! ppi - 

77 

85 

88 

80 

190 

150 

100 

200 

140 

118 

no 

115 

136 

no 

113 

Arkansas 

85 

90 

95 

96 

190 

180 

240 

131 

146 

92 

88 

112 

138 

150 

116 

Loiilsi ana 

80 

03 

00 

90 

190 

195 

271 

110 

148 I 

86 

89 

107 

13o 

153 

114 


81 

i 92 

89 

86 

200 

197 

280 

125 

153 1 

101 

1 90 

115 

125 

149 

116 

Cnilfoinia 

— 

|! 100 

00 

78 

175 

190 

267 

121 

146 

115 

no 

112 

166 

170 

i;i5 

United Slates 

81.2 

92. 4j 00.6 

sao 

ISO. 6 

lOL 81266.6 

119. l' 

i 

148.4' 

1 

95.2 

93.1 

iia2 

Lk 

153.0 

iiai 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 


852 YearhooJe of the Defartment of Agriculture^ 1925 


Tablb 156. — i2ic6, rough: Wholesale price per 162 pounds at New Orleans, 1909- 

m3 



Tabi.e 157 — Rice, rough. Wholesale price per 162 pounds at Lake Chailcs, La,, 

1909-m5 
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Tablb 168. — Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1909-1925 
NEW YORK (CLEANED, DOMESTIC, FANCY HEAD) 


Year beginning 
August 



13 0 13 1 

1930 10 0 7 8 ( 

Av 1914-1920 *7 3 »7 0 »6 < 


•6 5 »66 »67 *6.6 *6.6 *67 »69 »7 1*74 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from the New York Journal of Commerce; 
Ni w Orleans Times Picayune, averages of daily range, and reports received from the Houston Cotton 
Eicliange 

I Average for 5 months. • Average for 7 months. • Average for 6 years. 
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BUCKWHEAT 

Tabliu 169. — Buckxoheat: Acreage , production^ value, exports, etc,. United States, 

1909-1926 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
:^eld 
per acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 
received 
by pro- 
ducers, 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Deo. 1 

Value 
per acre* 

Domestic 
e^rts, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1* 


1,000 

acres 

Bushels 
of AS 
pounds 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

DdUars 

Bushels 

1909 

87S 

20.5 

17,983 

70.2 

12,628 

14.88 

158, 160 

1910 

860 

20.5 

17,598 

66.1 

11,636 

13.53 

223 

1911 

833 

21.1 

17,549 

72.6 

12,735 

15.29 

180 

1912- 

841 

22.9 

19,249 

60.1 

12,720 

15. 12 

1,347 

1913 

805 

17.2 

13,833 

76.5 

10,445 

12.08 

586 

Average, 1909-1913 

843 

20.4 

17, 242 

69.8 

12,033 

14. 27 

32,099 

1914 

792 

21.3 

16,881 

76.4 

12,802 

10.28 

413,643 

1915 

769 

19.6 

15,066 

78.7 

11, 843 
13, 147 

15.40 

515, 304 

191S_ 

828 

14.1 

11,662 

112.7 

15.88 

200, 102 

1917 

924 

17.3 

16,022 

160.0 

1 25, 631 

27.74 

5,667 

1918 

1,027 

16.6 

16,905 

166.6 

28, 142 

27.40 

no, 516 

1919 

700 

20.6 

14,399 

146.1 

21, 032 

30.05 

244, 785 

1920 j 

1 701 

18.7 

13, 142 

128.3 

16,863 

24.06 

309, 437 

Average, 1914-1920 

820 

lai 

14, 867 

124.5 

18,507 

22L57 

279,765 

1921 

680 

2a9 

14,207 

81.2 

11,640 

16.97 

484, 763 

1922 

764 

19.1 

14,564 

88.5 

12,889 

16. 87 

171, 535 

1923 

739 

18.9 

13, 965 
13,277 

93.3 

13,029 

17.03 

92,587 

1924 

738 

18.0 

103.0 

13,673 

18.53 

190,901 

1925 » 

776 

18.9 

14,647 

80.2 

13,058 

16.83 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

* Compiled from ('Commerce and Navigation of United States, 1909-1018, and June issue of Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce, 1919-1926, including buckwheat flour sine*© Jan. 1, 1922. 

> Preliminary. 


Table 160. — Buckwheat: Acreage y productioHy and total farm value, by States, 

1924 and 1925 


State 

Thou- 
sands of 
acres 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 1 
price, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1924 

19251 



1924 

19251 

Me 

12 

16 

288 

416 

274 


N.H 

1 

1 

23 

24 

25 

22 

Vt 

4 

4 

88 

88 


79 

Mass 

1 

1 

19 

19 

24 

21 

Conn. 

2 

2 

38 

40 

41 

46 

N. Y 

218 

235 

4,678 

4,465 

4,624 

Ufa 

N.J 

3 

4 

67 

84 

67 

84 

Pa. 


211 

3,933 

4,853 


4.416 


34 

27 

544 

532 


458 

Ind. 

16 

10 

224 

211 

231 

179 


10 

9 

140 

126 

168 

126 

Mich 

50 

65 


764 

672 

679 

WIs 

28 

85 

mm 

560 

808 

442 

Minn ... 

57 

61 

m 

854 

698 

640 


State 

Thou- 
sands of 
acres 

Pro<luction, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 1 
price, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1924 

19251 

1924 

19261 

1924 

1025 1 

Iowa 

6 

5 

90 

88 

93 

79 

Mo 

1 

1 

13 

14 

14 

13 

S. Dak.... 

msM 

HI 

148 

120 

158 

84 

Ncbr 

1 

1 

15 

14 

15 

14 

Del 

7 

8 

118 

128 


118 

Md 

7 

7 

122 

168 

134 

163 

Va 

17 

15 

294 

mzsM 

312 

204 

W. Va 

31 

32 

527 

576 


570 

N. C 

m 

m 

180 

HVol 

214 

154 

Ky 

7 

7 

98 

88 

117 

88 

Tenn 

3 

8 

57 

45 

71 

62 

U. S 

738 

776 

13,277 

14,647 

13,673 

13,058 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
i Freliininary. 




















Statistics of Chains 

Table 161. — Buckwheat: Yield per acre, by Statee, 1909-1926 


855 



Bu. Bv. Bu. Bu. Bu 
28.03Z630.029.432.0 

22.031.027.331.031.0 

22.024.024.330.026.01 

19.322.021.021.017.0 

19. 6 19. 5 19. 0 20. 5 17. 0 

24 . 023 . 021 . 323 . 814.3 
21 . 821.6 20.0 22.0 22.0 
I 9 . 519 . 521 . 924 . 2 ia 5 

21.218.021.019.518.0 
17.317.7ia3I9.018.5 

la 2 2a oia 122. 017.0 

14. 3 16. 3 la 0 17. 0 1.5. 0 
12.314.017.617.016.5 
i6.2iaoiao2i.oia5 
1^014.917.619.014.0 

21 . Oia 6 10. 01.5.011.0 


Bu. \Bu. Bu. Bu. Bti.\Bu. Bu Bu. 
30.4 29.026.0 24.021.6'20.0 24.0 27.0 
2a 6 25.0 m02a0ia 0117.018.020.0 

25.1 2a 027. 017. 6 20. 021. 022. 0 21.0 

20.1 ia616.0ia015.0ia020.019.0 

19.1 ia620.019.017.319.0ia017.0 

21.3 23. 0 19. 0 12. Oia 016. 022. 0 20.0 
21. 6 21. 0 21. 0 19. 0 la 0 la 0 18. 018. 0 
20.7 20.62i.oi4.oiaoiao2i.aiao 
19. 6 24. 0 23. 0 17. 7 17. 2 la 0 23. 2 20. 9 
ia2 i7.6i4.oiaoiaoi6.oia 620.0 

19. 1 17. 7 17. 0 17. 0 19. 0 17. 8 la 0 18. 0 
15.9 la 5 14. 6 11.0 9.010.013.8,14.6 
1 . 5 . 6 17. 6 13. 0 14. 0 12. 2 15. 9 la 2iia O' 

17. 3 17. 0 17. 6 15. 0 14. 0 17. 0 19. 0 16. 0| 
la 1 la 3 13. 0 15. 0 12. 0 15. 0 14. 0 17. 0| 

14. 7 15. 6 15. 0 14. 0 15. 0 13. 0 15. 0 16. 0 


19! Sm 6 19! 01 la 0 17! 0 

la 6 18. 6 2 a 0117. 5 16. 5 

iao'iaoiao2i.5 23.i 
22.7 23.0,24.0 24 0 21.0 
19. 8 19. 0119. 0 17. 5 19. 3 


18. 0 la 5 20. 0 17. 0 la 0 14. 0 la 0 la o 
ia5 i9.olia5i9.02ao20.6iaoiaol 

17.8 la 5 20 . 019. 0121. 020. 023.0 2 a 0| 

19. 3 19. 4 20. 0 19. 2 21. 1 21. 0 19. 0^21. 6* 

22. 9 i21. 6 22. 0< la 3 20. 0 10. 5 21. 0' 19. 5 

la 9 , 19. 0 17. 5,17. 6 20. 0 20. 0 17. 0<2a O' 
13.015.0, 


15. 0 16. 0 16. 0 la 0 15. 0 16. 8 22. 3 la 0 la 0 17. O ia 0 15. 5'ia 5 


Jill . I /?« . Bu . Bu .\Bu.\Bu.i Bu. 

24.51127.0 27.023.024.0'2a0, 25.4 

20. 9 121.0 26. 022.0,23.0 24.01 23.0 
22. 4' 22. 0 24.018.0122.022.01 21.6 

17.2 18.021.0,20.0119.019.01 19.4 
18.4 17.5 la O ia 019.020.0. lai 

18. 4 21. 6 2L 0, 19. a2l. 0 19. 0 20. 3 

19. 0 21. 0 22L 0,21. 0^19. 0 21. 0 20. 8 
ia7 23.021.021.6 19.0 23.0 2L5 

20.3 25.02a020.0,ia019.7 20.1 
la 6 19.015.017.014.013.2 15.6 

17.8 17.4 14.015.014.014.0 14.9 

13.0 16.014.014.214.013.71 14.4 

16. 0 14. 9 14. 4' 14. 0 13. 0 16. 0, 14. 5 

16.5 16.014.0,13.012.014.0 13.8 
R9 15. 014. 016. 016.017.5. 16.3 

14.8 14.013.013.013.014.0, 13.4 
14.0 a 0 14. 014. 8 12. O'! 12.6 

16.8 la Oia 018. 015. 014.0 15.8 

19. 0 14. 0 19. 1' la W16. 8 16. 0 la 8 
20. 2! 19. 0 2a 6'22. 1 17. 5 24.0 20.6 

20. 2 ’ 21. 0 19. 6! 19. 3' 17 3 16. 0 1 8. 6 
20. 3 22. 0 21. 0,20. 0, 17. 0 18. 0 19. 6 
la? i7.o2ao'22.o iao i4.o ia2 
2a 0 16. O' la 0111012 . 6 lai 

17. 9 18. 0 14. 6ll9. 0 19. 0 15. 0 17. 1 


20. 5 20. 5121. 1 22. 9 17. 2 20. 4 '21. 3ll9. 611 1 17. 3 16. 6 20. o'lS. 7, la 3120. 9 19. l|l8. Olia 0 la 0 19. 2 


Av. 1909-1913 



1921 

1922 

192.3 

1924 

1925 


131.2 126.21 124. ll 124.81 125. l! 126.31 126.51 129.81 138.61 14a 91 150.1 


110.2 95.0 82.6 82.4 84.4 85.6 89.2 9.3.0 96.4 100.0 99.2 91.0 89.1 

85.2 82.2 84.4 89.0 8a 5 88.6 92.6 95.0 9a 4 102.3 101.4 99.4 89.9 

96.6 94,2 93.4 94.7 92,7 92.6 94.7 93.6 97.0 9a 5 104.5 12a 9 96.3 

118.8 107.1 106.8 104.6 107.0 112.2 112.4 104.1 113.3 112.3 116.7 110.0 lOae 

101.2 87.6 8a 7 87.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock estimates. Moan of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st . f succeeding 
month, fcjoplcmber, 1909-Decembor, 1923. 
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Tablb 163. — Bwkwheai: Estimated price per hushet^ received by producers. Decern^ 
her 1, average 1909-1913, annual 1914-1935 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 164. — Buckwheat: Average price per 100 pounds 


BUFFALO 1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


>From the Weekly Northwestern Miller. Average of weekly quotations. 
Commercial Bulletin, Buffalo Com Exchange. 

*From Minneapolis Daily Market Kecord. Average of daily quotations. 


1922, 1923, and 1924 from 
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Statistics of Grains 
SORGHUMS 

Tabld 165.- -^orffAums*; Acreage, production, and total farm value. United Stales, 

1916-1925 


Year 

Thousands of 
acres 

Average yield 
in bushels per 
acre 

1018 

4, 163 

37.6 

1016 

3,944 

13.7 

1917 

6, 153 

11.9 

1918 

6, 036 

12.1 

1910 

6,060 

25.8 

1920 

5, 120 

26,8 

1921 

4, 635 

24.6 

1922 

6,064 

17.9 i 

1023 

6,792 

18.3 

1924 

3,813 

21.1 1 

1925* 

4. 120 

17.2 


Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Price per 
bushel, received 
by ^producers. 

Farm value 
thousands of 
dollars 

114,460 

44.7 

61, 167 

63,858 

106.9 

67,027 

61,400 

161.9 

90,433 

73,241 

15a 0 

109,881 

130, 734 

127.4 

166,519 

137, 408 

92.9 

127,620 

113,900 

39. 1 

44, 675 

90,524 

87.8 

79,503 

105,835 I 

94.0 

99,473 

80,443 

85.2 

68,501 

71, 050 

*75.7 

53,801 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ 

* Kafirs, mllo maize, feterita. * Preliminary. > Dec. 1 price. 

Table 166 . — Sorghums^: Acreag'c^ production, and total farm vaXuCy hy States, 

1924 and 192o 


State 

Thousands of 
acres 

Average yiohl 
in bushel.s iier 
aero 

i 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Price per 
bushel received 
by producers 
Nov. 15 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars 

1924 

1925* 

1921 

1925 

1924 j 

1925 * 

1924 

1 1925* 

1924 

1 1925* 

Iowa 

7 

7 

22.0 

23.2 

154 * 

162 

115 

100 

177 

162 

Missouri 

63 

57 

1,5.0 

15.0 

945 

855 

115 

1 100 

1,087 

855 

Nebraska 

25 

20 

18.0 

15.0 

450 

300 

91 

75 

410 

225 

Kansas 

1,144 

1. 100 

21.4 

16.9 

34, 4S2 

18. .590 

1 80 

71 

R.'vse 

13, 199 

Oklahoma 

975 


20.0 

13 5 

19, rm 

14,216 

77 

73 

l.\015 

10, 062 

Texas 

i,.ioa 

1,02.') 

22 0 

19.0 

28,600 1 

30,S75 1 

1 

76 1 

24,882 

23,465 

(’’olorado 

50 

50 

9 0 

12 0 

4.>0 i 

r)0n ! 

1 90 

71 1 

405 

426 

New Mexico 

135 

00 

20.0 

20.0 

2,700 ] 

i.K") 

100 

65 

2,700 

1,170 

Arizona 

30 

30 

20.0 

22.0 

600 

ii60 

1 130 

66 

780 

436 

California 

84 

88 

30.5 

34.0 

2,562 

2,992 

1 135 

107 

3,4.59 j 

3, 201 

United States. 

8, 813 

4,120 

21.1 1 

17.2 

80,443 

71,050 

1 85.2 

75.7 

68,501 1 

53. 801 


Division of Crop nnd T,ivcstock Estimates. 

» Kafirs, milo maize, feterita. » Preliminarj'. * Doc. 1 price. 

Table 167. — Kafir: Monthly and yearly receipts at Kansas City, 1909-1925 
[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913.... 

Av., 1909-1913.-.. 

1914» 

1916' 

1916' 

1917' 

1918* 

1919* 

1920* 

6, 940 
6,000 
11,300 
24,948 
1,232 

■ 

7,020 
12, 5.50 
14,291 
34,188 
7, 454 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1, 140 
3,150 
5,776 
12, 505 
862 

1 

420 

2,350 

2,5S7 

616 

62 

306 

1,050 

3,450 

1,848 

493 

M 

B 

9,884 

15, 205 

mu 

12,813 

6,431 

6,162 

4,868 

4, 887 

2. 357 

1 207 

1,428 

2,652 

81. 994 

17,433 

20,574 

1,512 

4,928 

2,834 

1,232 

6.283 

40,286 
62,524 
5,432 
15,585 
9,117 
13,059 
36, 052 

1 

34, 619 
32,424 
15, ai8 
21, 560 
9,425 
40, 410 
2.5, 934 

10, 595 
35, 616 
4,004 
28,336 
21,498 
51, 519 
31, 847 

27,227 
33, 376 
2,526 
18,049 
18, 418 
25,133 
16,078 

I 

1 

11,519 
21,504 
431 
2,218 
8,032 
42,097 
13, 121 

11, .396 
9,576 
431 
1,602 
3, 634 
13, 182 
16,386 

1 

7,209 

2,016 

308 

370 

4,497 

6,899 

11,704 

28,165 
319.5.30 
43,719 
l.k), 593 
118,087 
321,031 
272,519 

Av., 1914-1920.— 

1921* 

1922 

1923 

1924 

lU'JiA 

7,828 

26,094 

30, 148 

25,673 

26,202 

20,116 

17, 176 

19,694 

14,389 

8,030 

4, 742 

4,723 

204.813 

1 

1 

1 


21,930 

9,486 

22,290 

27,843 

ig 

11.149 

4,260 

15,338 



11,889 

2,772 

14,661 

24,640 

8,378 
3,881 
13,083 
12, 382 

4,682 
1, 971 
5,914 
10,226 

1.971 
1, 047 
8,511 
3. 819 

6,714 
986 
5 790 
1,3551 

174.944 
103,056 
276.606 
237, 161 


BH 


1 





— 1 

— i 

M— 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Annual Statistical Report, 
Board of Trade, and Grain Dealers Journal. 

1 Kafir, mllo maiu, and feterita included from January, 1915-Deoember, 1031. 
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Table 168 . — Kafir: Estimated price per bushel^ received by producers^ United 

States, 1916-1926 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Weight- 

average 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

1916 

102. 4 

101.5 

119. 1 

129.0 

147.0 

152. 0 

188.0 

20a 3 

214.0 

243.3 

187.7 

174.1 

152.6 

1917 

16a 6 

16a 7 

170. 8 

185. 7 

193. 5 

204. 0 

211. 0 

179. 6 

165. 6 

177.2 

181.0 

175.9 

182.3 

1918 

150. 6 

154.8 

163. 7 

156. 9 

150. 9 

162. 1 

173.6 

174. 1 

175.9 

176.9 

153. 7 

139.7 

ioa4 

1919 

133.6 

144.3 

137. 3 

138.7 

129.8 

145. 4 

154. 5 

153.9 

135. 2 

150.0 

124.8 

95. 5 

14a 4 

1920 

95.5 

8L7 

6a6 

67.8 

07.3 

53.8 

51.5 

62.0 

51.0 

58.0 

54.9 

48.3 

63.6 

1921 

35.8 

33.8 

41.4 

48.0 

60.5 

63.2 

61.2 

63.8 

68 7 

87.7 

77.1 

85.6 

54.8 

1922 

89.2 

89.3 

80.0 

02.1 

98.6 

108. 2 

96.4 

100.2 

100.8 

102.2 

94.1 

loas 

96.6 

1923 

94.1 

85.5 

87.0 

86.0 

86.3 

8a8 

87.2 

84.2 

91.5 

102.8 

97.2 

100. 4 

88.1 

1924 

1»26 

8a8 

77.9 

oai 
7a 6 

93.1 

loas 

99.5 

1 

ioa6 

110.3 

102.7 

117.6 

113.2 

105.2 

97.9 

100.8 



1 I 

1 1 



1 

1 


i 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. • 


Table 169 . — Kafir, No. 2 White: Weighted average price per 100 pounds of 
reported cash sales, Kansas City, 1909-1925 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weipht- 

ed 

average* 

1909 

$1.20 

$1.31 

$1.53 

$1. 42 

$1. 37 

$1. 32 

$1.46 

$1.50 

$1.53 

$1.81 

$1. 78 

$1. 19 

$1.45 

1910 

1. 12 

.96 

.06 

.03 

.04 

.94 

1.06 

1.24 

1.42 

1.34 

1.27 

1.21 

1.12 

1911 

1. 06 

.99 

1.19 

0) 

1.29 

1.43 

1. 44 

1. 26 

1.63 

1.68 

1.36 

1. 13 

1.31 

1912 

1913 

.08 

1.67 

.86 

1.63 

.85 

1.72 

.83 

1.72 

.HI 

1.76 

.82 

(*) 

.88 

2.00 

1.11 

(*) 

1.00 

(») 

1.41 

(*) 

1.53 

(») 

1. 51 
(*) 

1.08 



Av., 1909-1913— 

1. 19 

1.15 

1.25 


1.23 


1.37 






, 




... 




1914 

1 04 

1.14 

1..33 

1.38 

1.28 

1.18 

Tir 

1.20 

1.16 

1.09 

1.04 

1.06 

1. 17 

1915 

.91 

.99 

,99 

.96 

.93 

LOG 

1.05 

1. 11 

1.22 

1.58 

1.71 

1.84 

1.19 

1916 

2.34 

2.11 

2. 43 

2.48 

2,66 

3.17 

3. 79 

3. 36 

4.00 

4. 48 

4 34 

3. 69 

3.24 

1917 

3. 40 

3. 25 

.3.33 

3. 09 

3. 84 

3. 37 

2. 93 

2.65 

3.03 

3. 40 

3 40 

3. 27 

3.28 

1918 

2 96 

2. 61 

2.60 

2 70 

2.56 

2. 67 ; 

2.97 

3.42 

3. 51 

3. 61 

2. 41 

2.34 

2.86 

1919 

2.67 

2. 93 

2.49 

2.17 

2.31 

2.38 

2.65 

2.52 

2. 36 

2. 43 

2. 24 

1.81 

2.41 

1920 

1.39 

1.17 

.98 

.91 ! 

.85! 

.80 

1.03 

1.12 

1.21 

1. 13 

1.13 

1. 02 

1.06 

Av., 1914-1920— 

2. 10 1 2. 03 

2.02 

2.04 

2.0<J 1 

2.09 

2.22 

2.20 

2. 36 

2.53 

2. 32 

2. 15 

2. 17 

1921 

.85 

.00 

"Too 1 

17^ 

T 32 

1.20 

1.28 

1. 38 

1.66 

1.72 

1.98 

1.83 

1.3‘J 

1922 

1.78 

1.63 

1. 59 

1.60 

1.66 

1.72 

1.76 

1.67 

J.50 

1. 48 

(») 

(*) 


192.^ 

(*) 

1.57 

1.27 

(*) 

1.95 

1.22 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.51 

1.68 

(0 

2. 01 

1. 50 


1924 

1925 

1. 75 
1.38 

1.84 

1.66 

1.65 

1.74 

1.88 

2.01 

ZOfi 

1.91 

1.79 

1. 81 

1.46 



i 





1 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and 
Grain Market Review. 

> A verago of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 


> No quotations. 
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STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

APPLES 

Table 170. — Apples; Total produMon in the United States, 1909-19X6 


BiuheU 

1909 HS,J^tt,000 

1910 141, 640, 000 

1911. 214,020,000 

1912 236, 220, 000 

1913 146, 410, 000 


Year Production 


BuiheU 

1914 253, 200, 000 

1915 230,011,000 

1916 193,906,000 

1917 166,749,000 

1918 169.626,000 


Year Production Year Production 


Bushels 

1919 142,086,000 

1920 223, 677, 000 

1921 99.002.000 

1922 202,702,000 

1923 202,842,000 


Bushels 

171.260.000 

164.616.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures are in italics. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 171. — Apples: Total production, by States, 1916-1925 
[Thousand bushels— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


New Uampshire. 


Rhodo Island. 
Connecticut... 


Now Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio 


Indiana... 

Illinois.... 

Michigan. 


South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Mississippi.. 


Louisiana.. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


Montana.. 

Idaho 

Wyoming. 


New Mexico. 


Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada. 


1910 

1917 

1918 

5,040 

4,275 

2,010 

1.590 

1,036 

1, 155 

3,312 

1,248 

990 

3,450 

2,163 

2,430 

261 

195 

189 

1, 770 

1,251 

999 

36,334 

16,266 

40. 878 

2,260 

2,058 

2,463 

18, 621 

11,646 

16,080 

8,601 

5,760 

7,006 

3,360 

4. 836 

1. 704 

4, 848 

7,518 

3, 469 

9,961 

4, 146 

9, 792 

2,604 

3,090 

2,811 

1,266 

1,446 

996 

3, 573 

3,796 

1,584 

6,003 

8,070 

4,215 

34M 

336 

273 

1,278 

1,854 

625 

2,268 

2,853 

1, 603 

432 

798 

714 

2,644 

2, 559 

2,034 

13,299 

11,778 

10,068 

7,752 

4, 320 

.5.866 

5,689 

4,600 

3,588 

1, 179 

1,035 

1,407 

1,623 

1,713 

1. 713 

4,416 

5,802 

2,799 

4,299 

4, 170 

4,050 

1, 110 

1,440 

1,062 

1,693 

2,574 

1,290 

669 

1 1,293 

060 

468 

357 

273 

708 

1,044 

792 

738 

3, 843 

1,200 

2,641 

2,190 

2,067 

469 

879 

912 

138 

129 

138 

99 

900 

786 

17,668 

1 

19,8.30 

16, 491 

3,855 

4,336 

3, 384 

6,930 

6,804 

6,660 

193,905 

166,749 

169,626 : 


Divislon of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
s Preliminary. 

91044®— 26 65 


1924 19261 


7.58 1,300 

13, 600 36. 000 


4, 148 1 .5, 036 
9. 720 I 7, 600 


8S0 1, 000 

2, 166 2, 200 


26, 296 21, 602 

6, 921 4, 168 

8,200 6,000 


29,062 26,776 33,000 22,000 
6,667 6,300 8,000 6,^30 

6,600 7,860 10^600 8,903 

99,002 202,702 202^842 171,260 
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Tablb 172 . — ApT^ea (commercial crop): Summer, fall, end winter varieties by 

iStaieB 1 


State 

Summer 

Pall and Early Winter 

Winter 

Usu- 

al 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Usu- 

al 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Usu- 

al 

1923 

1924 

1025 


P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.d. 

P.cL 


P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

Maine 

12 

13 

3 

10 


27 

15 

25 

64 

60 

82 

65 

New Hampshire 

8 

11 

7 

10 


26 

14 

25 

76 

63 

79 

65 

Vermont 

13 

12 

8 

8 

32 

29 

35 

84 

55 

59 

57 

M 

Massachusetts 

14 

11 

12 

14 

28 

31 

25 

36 

58 

58 

63 

50 

Rhode Island 

16 

19 

■a 


24 

23 

26 

By 

61 

58 

57 

60 

Connecticut 

10 

10 

6 


25 

27 

18 

26 

65 

63 

76 

64 

New York 

0 



12 

23 

21 

36 

26 

68 

72 

50 

02 

New Jersey 

29 

HI 


85 

28 

Hia 

28 

28 

43 

39 

48 

37 

Pennsylvania 

16 



19 

29 

35 

28 

25 

65 

50 

65 

56 

Delaware 

42 

■a 


48 

18 

18 

19 

■i 

40 

39 

38 

35 

Maryland.. 

16 

16 

13 

■9 

24 

26 

27 


61 

58 

60 

58 

ViTgfala 

2 

3 

3 

■n 

9 

7 


mm 

89 

00 

87 

93 

West Virginia. 

17 

20 

16 

17 

2.S 

25 

■3 

26 

58 

66 

64 

57 

North Carolina 

21 


17 

22 

37 


32 

36 

42 


51 

42 

Georgia.^ 

7 

2 

7 

13 

32 

34 

35 

40 

61 


58 

47 

Ohio 

17 

17 

24 


25 

23 

29 


58 

60 

47 



19 

16 

26 

IMIMI 

31 

28 

81 


50 

56 

43 


Hitoois 

18 

19 

24 

mm 

29 

32 

29 

29 

53 

49 

47 

55 

Michigan 

18 


25 

Ki 

25 


32 

28 

57 


43 

50 

Wis^nsin 

28 

27 

24 

28 

44 

49 

45 

44 

28 

24 

31 

28 

Minnesota 

41 

42 

41 

33 

45 

39 

45 

61 

14 

19 

14 

16 

Iowa 

27 

24 

30 

28 

83 

38 

33 

35 

40 

38 

.37 

37 

Missouri 

6 

10 

2 

3 

81 

35 

27 

35 

63 

55 

71 

62 

f>OUtb Dakota 

43 


4t 


38 


38 


19 


21 


^bmska 

13 

8 



23 

19 

26’ 

24 

64 

73 

58 

60 

ICanffa^ 

s 

t 



26 

23 

28 


66 

70 

59 


Kentncky 

25 

18 


28 

30 

29 

mm 

mm 

45 

53 

45 

41 

'Teiinessm 

S6 

28 

37 


35 


24 


30 

36 

39 


Texas 

20 

28 

25 


34 

48 

32 


37 

24 

43 


C^ilahoma - - 

mn 


18 


35 

25^ 

32 

■BjHI 

48 

62 

50 


Arkansas 



4 

4 

22 ; 

22 

26 

10 

74 

76 

70 

60 

Montana 



6 

25 

70 

73 

78 

35 

24 

21 

21 

40 

OokNTBdo 


6 

10 

5 

30 

37 

24 

25 

65 

58 

60 

70 

New Mexico 


8 

7 

10 

37 

42 

33 

80 

65 

50 

60 

60 

T»Bh 


■a 

16 

13 

33 i 

34 

28 

85 

57 

56 

56 

52 

Idaho 

4 

4 

6 

5 

88: 

36 


32 

58 

60 

64 

63 

Washington 

4 

4 

5 

5 

84 

35 


30 

62 

61 

65 

65 

Oregon 

5 

6 

4 

6 

17 

22 

17 

24 

78 

73 

79 

70 

California 

22 

25 

HI 

12 

26 

28 

25 

20 

52 

47 

55 

68 

United States 

aa4 

9.2 

11.7 


26.5 

27.9 

27.8 

26.8 

63.1 

62.0 


62.0 


ZMviskm of Crop and Liveatoek Estimates. 

< The percentages shown are the percentages of the rarious apple crops re()orted by the growers to ho of 
sniniBer varieties, siKh as ordinarily go into consumption not later than early September, fail and ear^ 
whiter varieties not suitable for keeping later than Cnristmas; and later varieties, including those whien 
can ordinarily be stored for winter use. 
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Tablb 173. — Apples: Percentage reduction from fuU yield, from stated causes, 
as reported by crop correspondents, 1912-1924 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

To- 

tal 

Deft. 

dent 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freese 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Other 

di- 

mat- 

io 

Total 

cli- 

matic 


P.cl. 

P.ct. 

P.ci. 

PM. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. et. 

P.ct. 

1912 

2.5 

0.9 

0.3 

10.2 

0.7 

as 

0.9 

LI 

16.9 

4.2 

3.1 

ai 

ai 

32.4 

1913 

10.3 

.4 

.4 

24.3 

.6 

.9 

.6 

2.4 

39.9 

LO 

6.2 

0) 

7.4 

516 

1914 

&5 

.3 

0) 

6.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

16.2 

.8 

5.0 

.1 

7.1 

28.2 

1915 

1.2 

1.9 

.2 

15.8 

.0 

.1 

1.2 

.5 

21.8 

5.2 

3.0 

.1 

6.3 

35.4 

1916 

6.4 

3.2 

.2 

9.9 

.9 

.6 

1.4 

1.2 

22.8 

5.6 

3.0 

.1 

7.1 

316 

1917 

4.1 

8.8 

.1 

15.3 

1.0 

.3 

LI 

L3 

27.0 

4.7 

2.8 

.1 

9.6 

44.2 

1918 

7.5 

.7 

.2 

19.1 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

3a7 

4.2 

2.8 

.2 

7.0 

44.9 

1919 

4.8 

2.9 

.1 

29.1 

.6 

.6 

1.0 

.5 

39. 1 

6ul 

2.7 

.1 

5.7 

62.7 

1920 

2.2 

.8 

.2 

11.8 

.8 

.2 

.7 

.1 

16.6 

4.4 

1.9 

.1 

2.9 

25.9 

1921 

5.0 

.7 



50.3 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.2 

57.7 

3.0 

1.9 

.1 

2.4 

65.1 

1922 

4. 1 

1.8 


13.4 

.8 

.4 

.7 

.6 

21.3 

4.8 

2.4 

.1 

1.7 

3a3 

1923 

5.7 

.6 

.1 

1&9 

1.0 

.1 

.7 

.2 

25.3 

4.5 

2.7 

.1 

2.0 

34.6 

1924 

6.5 

8.8 

.1 

K2 

.8 

.1 

1.1 

.1 

3a2 

5.8 

2.7 

.1 

2.0 

318 


Division of Crop ftnd Lfvostock Estimates. 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 174. — Apples: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, June, 1920-June, 1925 


State 

Crop movement season * 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

prelimin- 

ary 

BOX AREA 

CaT$ 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cart 

Montana............. ........ 

443 

680 

351 

461 

173 

Idaho 

2,977 

A 913 1 

4,230 

0,035 

2,223 

Colorado 

3,063 

3,882 

3,38.5 

2,718 1 

2,404 

New Mexico 

293 

636 

445 

1,368 1 

864 


5 

3 

14 

0 


Utah 

608 

740 

718 

947 

333 

Washington 

22,213 

33,355 

28,291 

37,633 

25,152 

Oregon 

3,265 


3,805 

a428 

5,515 

California 

4,413 

5,062 

4, 961 

6,605 

4,890 

Total box 

37, 275 

56,868 

40,200 1 

63,004 

41, 550 

BARREL ABBA 






Maine 

425 

4,499 

200 

918 

2,115 

New HBmpahiro- 

287 

334 

187 

311 

805 

Massachusetts 

609 

166 

284 

246 

587 

New York 

35,736 

17, 779 

3a 060 

20,434 

la 632 

Now Jersey 

897 

187 

446 

309 

130 

Pennsylvania 

3.462 

242 

2,050 

4,033 

1,706 

Ohio 

1,036 

627 

425 

1, 051 

1,046 

Illinois 

4,087 

503 

a 207 

aS32 

5,867 

Michigan 

7,367 

aoee 

a 076 

9,266 

3^443 

Missouri 

1.933 

115 

3,083 

4,050 

a 939 

Kansas 

832 

64 

1,083 

1,412 

1,2M 

Delaware 

782 

125 

1, 7.51 

1,.500 

1,384 

Maryland 

1,739 

129 

1, 160 

2,181 

L239 

Virginia 

8,911 

409 

a 075 

9,830 

13,080 

West Virginia 

4,912 

779 

^240 

7,332 


Arkansas - ...... ........ 

8,868 

6 

2^020 

2,763 

A 451 

Other States 

1,959 

632 

2,632 

2,532 

1 asoi 

Total barrel 

78,842 

32.692 

67,660 

75, 185 

62; 281 

Total box and barrel ....... 

116, 117 

89,560 

113,050 

138,184 

103,640 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Diviskm* 
Shipments as shown in car lots indude those by boat roduoed to car-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through June of the following year. 
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Table 176. — Apples {commercial crop): Production^ by States, 19^1-1925 
[Thousandbarrols— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1024 

19251 

State 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19251 

Me 

«57 

232 

480 

660 

645 

Va 

80 

1,400 

881 

1,950 

2,520 

800 

1,386 

825 

N. H 

no 

119 

150 

292 

160 

225 

W. Va 

130 

1,400 

100 

Vt 

116 

128 

89 

170 

N. C 

25 

236 

307 

160 

Mass 

172 

461 

600 

675 

655 

Oa 

58 

95 

60 

120 

60 

R. 1 

8 

20 

80 

64 

57 

Ky 

31 

169 

70 

162 

70 

Conn._ 

70 

108 

200 

285 

300 

Tenn 

45 

95 

30 

106 

41 

N. Y_ 

3,300 

132 

6,000 

5:j2 

4,200 

3, 738 
612 

5,397 

607 

Ala- 

15 

18 

12 

N. J 

470 

Ark 

16 

520 

656 

720 

691 

Pa 

221 

1,216 

1,266 

1,033 

300 

780 

1,011 

678 

Okla 

21 

38 

42 

54 

29 

Ohio 

360 

608 

604 

Tex 

21 

15 

15 


Ind 

109 

277 

145 

258 

Mont 

175 

115 

130 

70 

14 

Ill 

397 

1,450 

1,400 

2,118 

136 

1,100 

1,000 

1,164 

Idaho 

1,359 

812 

1,150 

1,600 

600 

1,700 

860 

Mich 

1,208 

04 

1,699 

101 

1,700 

157 

Colo 

1,034 

803 

806 

Wis 

98 

N. Mex 

123 

ir4) 

315 

189 ! 

260 

Minn 

04 

41 

61 

38 

38 

Ariz 

6 

9 

14 

7 

10 

Iowa 

25 

220 

290 

150 

80 

Utah 

198 

198 

200 

120 

290 

Mo 

30 

1,250 

850 

588 

646 

Wash 

8,300 

1,667 

1,352 

7, 341 

l,2('i0 

9,600 

1,750 

6,275 

8,318 

S. Dak 

-0 

4 

3 

Oreg 

1,550 

1,296 

Nebr 

17 

130 

103 


65 

Calff 

1, 399 

2, 100 

1,490 

1,097 



Kans 

29 

546 

400 

341 

285 

U. S 

21, 557 

31,945 

35, 936 

28,063 

31,909 

Del 

14 

380 

340 

310 

340 


Md 

20 

280 

460 

314 

324 















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Included in “Apples" (Table 171). 

By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold for consumption as fresh fruits. 
One barrel is equivalent to three boxes. 


> Preliminary. 

Table 176 . — Apples: Car-lot shipments hy State of origin, J une, 1920 — December, 

1926 


Crop movement season » 
State and 


year 

June 

lJuly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

New York: 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Oars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1920-.',-.. 


16 

762 

2,681 

9,875 

8,488 

3,521 

2, 795 

3.415 

2,611 

1,039 

452 

81 

.35, 7.36 

1921 


135 

867 

3,130 

5,894 

1,221 

829 

1,090 

1,485 

1,472 

970 

663 

123 

17, 779 

1922 


71 

1,367 

3^568 

8.012 

5,710 

1,968 

2, 193 

2,241 

2, 391’ 

1,482 

DOS 

iC6 

30|n8f) 

1923 


4 

'334 

L715 

4,297 

3, 317 

1,201 

1,697 

2, 005 

2, 839 

li TP 

1,015 

290 


1924 


7 

591 

h494 

3,966 

2,994 

1, 186 

1, 576 

1,586 

1,536 

1^001 


118 

16,632 

1925* 


36 

693 

2 ; 873 

7 ; 066 

4 ; 933 

1, 895 







Pennsyl- 












vania: 















1920 


2S 

47 

222 

1,424 

664 

366 

292 

256 

152 

9 

1 


3,^62 

1921 



1 

72 

119 

10 

7 

7 

15 

9 

2 



242 

1922 


19 

23 

270 

849 

375 

220 

177 

71 

21 

17 

8 



1923 


20 

30 

382 

1,611 

033 

292 

303 

288 

143 

19 


3 

4 033 

1024 


4 

5 

67 

630 

337 

163 

240 

152 

74 

21 

1^ 

iItoo 

1925 » 


17 

52 

327 

950 

343 

213 







Illinois; 















1920 

50| 

557 

192 

1,037 

1,517 

353 

33 

46 

44 

111 

83 

' 59 

6 

4,087 

1921 

39 

i 27 

57 

148 

101 

10 

9 

33, 

46 

12 

7i 

12 

2 

508 

1922 

310 

1 650 

342 

1, 687 

2,037 

864 

59 

65 

85' 

88 

61 

48 

1 

6,297 

1923 

22 

1 481 

203 

1,603 

3, 519 

607 

78 

75' 

70 

45| 

68 

391 

22 

6,832 

1924 

37 

484 

305 

1,155 

2,949 

502 

79 

69| 

63, 


1 

1 105 

20 

5,867 

1925* 

245 

470 

357 

1, 446 

1,764 

362 

40 








Michigan: 

1920 


65 

1,207 

1,247 

2,793 

1,518 

237 

92 

■■ ■.;! 

78 

38 

1 


7,367 

1921 


! 538 

1,260 

1,783 

2,352 

117 

15 

12 

11 

7 

1 ' 



^006 

1922 


307 

913 

1,000 

2,739 

890 

05 

42 

33 

35 

20, 

2 


6,076 

1923 


39 

1,220 

' 1,406 

3,851 

1,970 

240 

80 

142 

193 

00 

28 

7 

0 2M 

1924 


2 

388 

657 

1,443 

727 

60 

35 

37 

37 

40 

16 

1 

3,443 

1925 * 


44 

726 

999 

2,514 

1,088 

1 

86 




Missouri: 













1920 


5 

45 

413 

877 

217 

69 

68 

83 

87 

43 

19 

7 

1,983 

1921 


3 

3 

31 

59 

16 


2 

1 



116 

1922. 

8 

11 

84 

825 

1,362 

301 

81 

74 

78 

04 

80 

73 

12 

3,063 

1923 

1 

17 

33 

785 

2,002 

653 

140 

61 

62 

i 62 

61 

102 

71 

4,050 

.1924 

2 

20 

44 

606 

1,590 

257 

105 

02 

76 

1 67 

37 

48 

6 

3,980 

1925 

id 

23 

! lid 

1 651 

1, 167 

274 

46 



1 






1 Crop uDovemeot season oactends from June 1 of one year through June of the following year. 
• Praumlnary. 
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Table 176. — Applet: Car-UA thipmetUs by State of origin, June, tOBO— December, 

1 926 — Continued 
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Table 177. — AppUs: International trade, aoerage 1911-1913, annual 199i-19$4 
[Thousand barrels (of 144 pounds)—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended December 81 


Country 

Ayehige, 

1011-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924, prelimi- 
nary 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

parts 




Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

PEUfOPiJL aXPOATIMa COUNTUXS 



■ 


■ 




Aujitmliik. 

26 

380 


1 662 


1 455 




264 

312 


187 

41 


■EiTl 

328 



1,286 

171 

1,494 

185 


177 

1, 524 


13 

220 

(*> 

63 

(») 

153 

(*) 

333 



68 





7 


5 


35 

311 

is 

iiij 

■Kml 

261 

121 

353 


>17 

>6 

0 

31 

Wjml 

41 

13 

68 



10 


3 


3 


*2 

Tfnited States 

(•) 

3,200 

48 

1,648 

44 

2,980 

32 

4,120 

PUNOPAL IMPOBTlirO COTOTBIBS 









Brasil 

27 


11 


17 




fiiiH* ^ _ _ _ _ ^ 

13 


26 


31 




Denmark.................. ... 

36 

1 

84 

1 

131 


132 

(*) 

Qennany 

4,818 

31 

28 

80 

505 

14 

3,767 

26 

Sweden 

44 

1 

68 

1 

154 

1 

216 

(*) 

United ITingdnm 

2,562 


3,411 


4,827 


5,250 







Total 16 countries 

8,135 

6,916 

3,941 

4,315 

6,048 

5,756 

9^812 

6,759 


Diirlaioa of Btatistloal and Historical Research. Offidal Muroes. 


' 1 Year beginning July 1. * Includes pears. * Not separately stated. 

I Less than 600 barrels. * Six months. 

Table 178. — Apples: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1910-1935 


Year beginning 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


May 

Weight 

June 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

•dav. 


CU. 

CU, 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

Ct8. 

CU. 

Cfr. 

lOM 


7^9 

73.8 

73.6 

77,4 

89.3 

105 2 

115.7 

1186 

124.7 

138 8 

130.6 

88.1 

mi 

136.4 

04.8 

EX] 

702 

65.8 

751 

881 

937 

98.8 

105 5 

114.9 

128 8 

76.6 

1912^ 

IKCM 

83.5 

67.6 

632 

61.3 

655 

736 

78 3 

784 

82.4 

850 

94.0 

66.8 

1013 

10L2 

8&0 

75.2 

76.5 

856 

94.4 

ma 

ffiSl 

ms 

128 0 

187.1 

148 4 

95 0 

Ay. 1010-1913.... 

114.2 

85.0 

72.4 

70.6 

736 

80.1 

956 

983 

108 7 

105 9 


127.2 

81.1 

1014 

135. 6 

01.2 

68.6 

61.6 


57.3 

686 

69.3 

751 

754 



63 7 

1015 

003 

78.4 

61.8 

68.0 

681 

734 

tiASl 

86. 1 

95.5 

01.2 

94.8 

97.6 


1016 


86.5 


75 6 

835 

E2X1 


108 3 

114.4 

128 0 

137. 1 

143 9 


1917 

146L5 

1251 

Kufl 

06.6 

105.1 

118 8 

127.4 

133 9 

138 5 

143 6 

145 9 

l.'iS. 8 

113.6 

1918 

144.6 

126. T 

114.5 

118.0 


138.9 


148.9 

159.8 

FiCTil 

205 5 

2258 

137.5 

1919 

223.4 

187.6 

161.4 

158.2 

175 6 

184.9 

215 9 

215.9 

229.2 

2987 

258.5 

285.8 

1881 

1990 

249.1 

106.7 

152.1 

134.8 

125 9 

ms 

143.2 

135 8 

133 8 

1387 

143 2 

1G3 8 

134.4 

Ay.m4-1920...- 

166.3 

137.3 

106.7 

00.8 

105 8 

115 3 


128 0 

lESQ 

143 2 

DSO 

1651 

1157 


173.0 

165.3 

165.1 

171.4 

198 4 

215 7 

234.5 

185 6 

2087 

3082 

194. 5 

241.4 

198 2 

1922 


181.7 

EEH 

04.3 

03.4 

iTiTita 

108.6 

131.5 

143 3 

144.9 

156.5 

178 7 

107.5 


inTl 

16A7 

121.4 

108 0 

114.0 

114.6 

118 0 

131.3 

lEsil 

1281 

125 4 

131.3 

117.3 

lOM 

160.3 

141.3 

121.6 


1159 

115 5 

125 3 

1489 

\klU 

1584 

1554 

179.8 

1231 




13A7 

113 6 

1285 

127.7 

137.4 








■■■■■■■■ 



■■ 

■■ 











DlvisioB of Crop amd Llysstodt Estimates. 
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Table 179 . — Apples: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1916-1926 ^ 
[Thousand— i. e.» 000 omitted] 

BARRELS 


Year 

Jan.1 

; F^.l 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Oct. 1 



1916 

2,920 

2,438 

1, 716 

896 

299 

61 

i 

3,093 

4,213 

1916 

3 ; 743 

3,324 

2 ; 643 

1,661 

799 

218 


2,530 

3,166 

1917 

2 ; 680 

2 ; 121 

l',660 

1,044 

643 

183 



3 ' 195 

1918 

^764 

Z22S 

1,676 

’978 

366 

101 


2^915 

3,280 

1919 

21682 


962 

487 

196 

68 

824 

3 ; 108 

3 ; 326 

1920 

2,693 

Hl|| 

1,385 1 

705 

274 

64 

452 

3,516 

4,570 

1921 

3,066 


2,020 

1,027 

449 

170 

570 

1,822 

1,979 

1922 

1,748 

1.434 1 

996 { 

661 

248 

74 

1,319 

il33 

4,319 

1923 

3,708 

2,839 


1, 199 

678 

150 

664 

4,619 

5,477 

1924 

4,962 

3,996 1 

3,024 

1,926 

1,113 

451 

543 

3,661 

4,167 

1926 

3,643 

2,811 

2,006 

1, 151 

643 

175 

1,058 

4,434 

6,051 

Av. 192M925 

3,604 

2,817 

2,012 

1, 173 

686 

204 

811 

3,712 

4,190 


BOXES 


1915 

4,091 

3,441 

2l323 

1,341 

.525 

142 


1,789 

3,686 

1916 

3,210 

2,738 

2,096 

1,268 

709 

258 


2)190 

3)977 

1917 

4,366 

31790 

2;646 

1)504 

796 

246 


2)216 

4)483 

1918 

5 ; 534 

5,192 

3)764 

2)416 

966 

172 


2)513 

4)945 

1919 

5 ; 137 

4,205 

2; 431 

1)410 

545 

170 


4)244 

7,793 

1920 

8^608 

7,296 

5,331 

2,982 

1,598 

447 

277 

2,878 

6,651 

1921 

7,259 

6,266 

4,890 

1 3,548 

2,009 

826 

667 

5,464 

11,281 

1922 

11,061 

8,667 

6,282 

4,107 

2;088 

721 

969 

4,164 

7,271 

1923 

8^319 

7,612 

5,593 

1 3,345 

1,475 

380 

789 

6,886 

13,806 

1924 

14,201 

11,550 

8,821 

5,837 

1 2;90l 

949 

829 

A030 

9,917 

1925 

9,089 

7,264 

5,266 

3,412 

1,801 

674 

1,091 

9,165 

1 13,041 

Av. 192M925 

9,986 

8,272 

6,170 




miQiii 

6,460 1 

11,075 


BARRELS AND BOXES » 


1915 

4,203' 

^ 3.586 

2,401 

1,343 

474 

108 


3,689 

5,441 

1916 

4)813 

4,236 

3)242 

1)984 




3,260 

4)492 

1917 

4)132 

3,386 

2)442 

1)646 


266 


3,296 

4,689 

1918 

4)599 

3)957 

2)830 

1)783 

678 

159 


3,752 

4,928 

1919 

4)291 

3,105 

l)7r2 

’956 

380 

125 

m 

4,523 

5,m 

1920 

5)529 

4,524 

3,162 

1,699 

806 

213 

544 

4,475 

6,787 

1921 

6,386 

5,106 

3,650 

2 ; 210 

1,119 

445 

792 

3,643 

5,730 

1922 

5,429 

4,313 

3,090 

1,930 

044 

314 

1,452 

5,521 

6,743 

1923 

6,481 

5,376 

3,877 

2 ; 314 

1,070 

277 

927 

6,914 

10,099 

1924 - 

9,696 

7,843 

5.966 

8,871 

2,080 

768 

820 

5,758 

1 7,473 

1925 

6,673 

5,233 

3,761 

2,288 

1, 143 

399 1 

1,422 

7,489 

1 9,398 

Av. 1921-1925 

0,933 

5,674 

4,060 

2,523 

1,271 

441 

1,083 

5,865 

1 7,890 

1 


Cold Storage Report Section. 

1 All apples, except those packed in western-style boxes, are tabulated in terms of barrels, on the basis of 
3 bushels to the barrel; since Oct. 1, 1923. apples packed in bushel baskets are also included in this tabulation. 
Three boxes are considered the equivalent of 1 barrel. 






















Tabus 180.— Applet: Average 2. c. 2. ^rice to jobbers at nine markets, 192(hl9t5 

IN BARRELS 


866 
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Table 181. — Apples: Average 1. c. 1. price per barrel to jobbers at New Yorkf 
September f 1 909- December ^ 1925 


Season beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


DoU. 

DoU. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

1909 

3.72 

4.22 

181 


182 

121 

128 

148 

171 

1910 

3.60 

166 

176 


412 


4 75 

5.15 

131 

ittll- , 

165 

106 

2.71 


2.84 

2.96 

.1:^9 

4 20 


1912 

166 

106 

2.75 


2.71 

2.78 


112 

400 

1913 

129 

144 

176 


406 

4 79 

4.75 

134 

114 

Average, 1909-1913 

114 

149 

136 

161 

161 

166 

177 


4.43 

1914 



2.78 

112 


2.91 

2.84 

150 

1C5 

1915- - 



112 

106 


1 19 

133 

112 

106 

1916 



418 

400 


138 

191 

1.53 

128 

1917 


4.44 

4.94 

6.10 

100 

488 

4 92 

176 

6.76 

1918 


6.03 

5.98 

131 


7.88 

155 


10.80 

1919 

6.12 

7. 81 

7.65 

7.50 


8.06 



9.25 


4.86 

6.23 

5.66 

4 71 

4. HO 

101 

6.01 


8.03 

Average, 1914-1920. 

4.07 

4.58 

489 

4 91 

488 


\mm 

198 

167 

1921 

109 

7.72 

7.18 

7.82 

8.23 

162 

7.04 

7.44 


1922 

163 

A63 

494 

467 

108 

109 

137 

1U3 

176 

1923 

6.16 

A80 

468 

4 71 

446 

459 


482 

429 

1924 

A53 

182 

6.61 

121 

7.16 

7.84 

7.82 

7.80 


1925 

4.79 

193 

6.63 

192 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. September, 1909, to May, 1920, compiled from the 
American Agriculturist, average of weekly range; subsequently, compiled from Daily Market Report of 
Fruit and Vegetable IM vision; simple average of daily range of selling prices. Since all varieties are In- 
cluded, these ^ures can be taken only as an Index of the changes in the level of apple prices. 


Table 182. — Apples: Average L c. 2. price per barrel to jobbers ai New York 
for October 15, January 1, and March 1, 1909-1925 


Season beginning 

Oct. 15 

Jan. 1 

Mar.l 

Season beginning 

Get. 15 

Jan. 1 

Mar.l 

1000 

Dob. 

400 

3.75 

3.25 

3.00 

3.50 

Dob. 

412 

400 

2.75 

2.75 

425 

Dob. 

3.25 

460 

2.88 

2.88 

4.88 

1918- 

Dob. 

138 

6.75 

125 

Dob. 

160 

160 

160 

Dolt. 

9.25 

125 

138 

1910 

1919. 

1911 

19201 

1912 

1913 1 

Average, 1914-1920 

434 

489 

168 

Average, 1909-1913 

1014 

3.60 

3.57 

3.68 

1921 

1M? 


9.00 
112 
4 75 
160 

10.00 

138 

160 

9.50 

2.50 

2.88 

3.12 

460 

2.88 

3.00 

488 

100 

3.26 

aoo 

162 

100 

1923 

1915 _ _ _ 

1924 

1Q1A 

1926 

1917 





IMvi.'don of Statistical and Historical Research. To March 1, 1920, compiled fn>m the American Avri- 
cultutist; subse<iuently compiled from Dally Market Report of Fruit and Vegetable Division; simple 
average of the daily range of selling prices. Since all variotles are included, these figures can be taken only 
as an index of the changes in the level of apple prices. 
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CITRUS FRUITS 

Tablb 183. — Production of oranges, grapefruit, and lemons, by States, for various 

perioda * 

[Thousand boxes—i. e., 000 omitted] 

ORANGES > 


States 

18891 

1899 > 

19091 

1919 > 

1920* 

1921 < 

1922* 

1928* 

1924* 

1926* 

Florida 

3, 147 
1,246 

273 

4,888 
* 17,440 
33 

*7,000 

4 10,192 
80 

8,100 

22,030 

60 

7,300 

13,726 

80 

9,700 

12,400 

11,000 
18, 100 

*8,600 

20,400 

California 

6,882 

11 

21,091 

81 

23,095 

Arizona 

86 

86 

100 

Alabama 


(•) 

1 

1 

41 

166 

165 

360 

460 

0 

*200 

Louisiana 


152 

37 

42 

50 

60 

75 

75 

100 

Mississippi--., 



5 

31 

26 

30 

46 

55 

0 

30 

Texas 



11 

9 


4 

6 

12 

16 











GRAPEFRUIT 


Florida 

California 

Mississippi 

Arizona ! 

Ijcuisiana 

10 1 12 

1 

i- 

1,062 

123 

1 

1 

2 

(•) 

1 

*5,600 

*263 

(•) 

29 

(•) 

3 

6,100 

304 

1 

34 

6,000 

360 

1 

35 

7,200 

394 

1 

44 

8,000 

363 

1 

44 

8,200 

387 

0 

44 

*6,500 

400 

1 

44 

Texas 1 

1 



35 

65 

211 

279 






LEMONS 



253 

306 

1 

2 

874 

1 

12 

32 







Callforuiu.... 

2,756 

1 

3,949 

2 

5,265 

4,172 

3,492 

6,840 

5,125 

6,000 

Arizona 

(«) 








! 



^ Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Production.— For Florida the estimates for 1919 and more recent years represent shipments by rail or 
boat. For other States the figures aim to include all fruit actually picke<i, however utilised, but do not 
include fruit which matured on the trees but was not picked because of freezing, dropping, or low prices. 
For California t^ figures relate to the crop produced from the bloom of the year shown, fruiting through 
the winter and through the spring and summer of the following year, being pickeii from Nov, 1 of toe 
year shown to Oct. 31 of the following year. Fruit not picked till after the latter date is included with the 
crop of the following year. For other States, the estimates include fruit picked after about Sept. 1 of the 
year shown. For toe crop of 1925 the estimates shown were based on prospects on Dec. 1, 1926, except 
where shown otherwise. 

) Including tangerines. 

* Data from census reports. 

« Compiled from records of Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 

• Revised February, 1926. 

s Loss than 600 boxes. 
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Tablb 184 . — Number of orange, grapefruit, and lemon trees of hearing ago, hy 

States f for various periods ^ 

[Thousand trees—i. e., 000 omitted] 


ORANGE * 


State 

18891 

18991 

19091 

1919* 

1920* 

1921 * 

1922* 

1923* 

1924* 

1925* 

Florida 

California 

Arizona 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Texas 

2,725 
1, 164 

6 

2,553 

5,049 

49 

(*) 

141 

4 

1 

2,790 

6,619 

33 

3 

267 
10 1 
42 

3,684 

*10,800 

47 

260 

104 

*30 

14 

4,025 

13,224 

50 

605 

111 

32 

4,625 
16, 152 
53 i 
660 
119 
34 

umiQi 

6,025 

16,785 

68 

1,700 

138 

60 

146 

1 

300 

153 

40 

190 






GRAPEFRUIT 


Florida 

3 

(0 

117 

81 

3 

1 

656 

43 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1,681 

231 

19 

(O 

1 

5 

2,044 

280 

22 

2,344 

328 

25 

2,544 

385 

26 

2,644 

383 

26 

*2,972 

381 

•26 


California 



Arizona............. 


Louisiana 



Mississippi 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1,262 

(») 

1,436 

1 

1,653 

Texas 


(•) 







LEMON 


Florida 

85 

83 

23 

1,493 

2 

1 

(*) 

1 

12 

941 

2 

1 

1 

2,885 

1 

(») 

1 




i 

L... J 


California 

3,275 

3,665 

3,748 

3,819 



A rizoua 


I.oiiisiana 

■■■lllll 












43 

•49 

57 



■HB 


1 1 1 


Division of Crops and Livestock Estimates. 

* The fl(?uros shown are approximate only. They arc intended to represent the numbers of citrus trees 
on farms and old enough to produce fruit in the year shown. The figures no doubt include some small 
trees producing a negligible quantity of fruit. The enumerators of the 1910 and 1920 censuses asked for 
orange trees and also for other subtropical fruits. In this table tangerine trees have been included with 
other orange trees. The enumerators of the 1925 census asked only for the number of orange trees, and 
the flvmros may include only part of the tangerine trees. In addition to the numbers shown there are in 
some Actions a considerable number of trees on properties that were not listed as farms by the Census 
Bureau. 

* Including tangerine trees. 

> Data from census reports. 

< From records of the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Less than 500 trees. 

A Preliminary report of 1925 oonsus not yet available. 
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Tabls 185. — CiiriM fruits: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, September, 1990- 

September, 1996 

ORAPEFBUIT 


Crop movement season i 


State 

1920 

1921' 

1922 

1923 

1924 s 

1 

Florida 

Cm 

11, 115 

Can 

12,943 

8 

Cart 

16,969 

48 

Cart 

19,614 

99 

Cart 

20, 105 
521 

Texas 

Arizona.... ... 

48 

62 


155 

159 

California... 

483 

475 

552 

439 



Total 

11,626 

13,488 

i 

17,672 

20,307 

>21, 222 



LEMONS 


Tata* 




1 

2 

13,340 

2 

1 

11,571 

Arizona...... .... - 



1 

8,488 

Cidlfornia......... ... .......................... 

11, 759 

10, 591 

Total 

11. 759 

10, 501 

8,489 

13,343 

11,574 

i 


ORANGES 4 


Florida.. ...... .................. ....... 

20,859 

87 

•15,718 

145 

23,006 

476 

33,418 

600 

25,140 

2 

AlAhAfTIA ... 

Mississippi........................... ....... 

9 

13 


^ 




3 

2 

Texas 




3 

3 

Arizona........ ............ ............... 

49 

78 

71 

94 

45 

California - - - 

46,844 

28,376 

48,346 

44,905 

34, 768 


Total 

67,839 

44,317 

71,908 

79,036 

59,960 


TOTAL CITRUS FRUITS (GRAPEFRUIT 

, LEMONS, ORANGES •) 


Florida - 

31,974 

87 

28,661 

145 

30,975 

63,032 

600 

46,245 

3 

Alabama 

476 

Mississippi - 

9 

13 

Louisiana. 




3 

2 

Texas - 

* 

8 

48 

103 

526 
m 
46, 775 

Arizona - i 

97 

140 

175 

251 

58,684 

Oalifomia.. _ - i 

59,066 

39,442 

67,386 


Total 

91,224 

68,396 

98,069 

112, i;80 

92, 756 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reiiorts of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

i Crop movement season extends from Sept. 1, of one year througli SepUnaber of the following year, 
eze^t for oranges in California, where the season extends from November ! to Ootobw. 

* Preliminary. 

I Includes 1 car from Alabama. 

4 Includes tangerines. 
t Includes 1 oar in August, 1021. 
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Tabus 186 . — Lemont: International trade, aeerage 1911-191S, eamtui t9Si-t9tH 
[Thousand boxes (of 74 pounds) »i. o., 000 omitted] 


Oocuntry 


Year ended Becember 31 


Average 

1011-1018 


Im- 

ports 


Ex- 

ports 


1022 


Im- 

ports 


Ex- 

ports 


1023 


Im- 

ports 


Ex- 

ports 


1024 

pretiminarT 


Im- 

ports 


Ex- 

ports 


PBIMOIFAL SXPOBtmO COUMCSm 


Italy— 

Spain. 


0,147 

101 




FRIMCIFAL DfPORTlNO COXTlfTRlSS 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Denmark 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

New Eealand 

Sweden 

XJnilGd Kliigd<xiti.. 
ITiUlod States 


1,032 

26 

* 1,107 

04 

U) 

21 

* 1, 11« 

•1,780 


140 


<•) 


•66 


32 

64B 

164 

12 

82 

1,2M 

1,600 


178 


0 ) 

'W 




(*) 


4,196 

201 


(«) 


0 ) 


(>) 


12 


166 


32 

887 

158 

15 

81 

1,108 

1,702 


(•) 

11 


183 


36 

1,201 

178 

13 

34 

•1,781 

634 


5,286 

22 


(») 

'{if 


0 ) 


18 


Total 11 eoimtri«B.. 


5,161 


8,545 


3,812 


4,437 


8,716 


4.682 


8,878 


5,504 


Division of Statistical and Hlstorioal Besearch. Official sources. 

i Less than 500 boxes. • Two-year average. • One year only. 

• Not separately stated. • Inclnaes limes and grapefruit. 

Table 187 . — Oranges: International trade^ average 1911-191Sf annual 1922-19B4 
[Thousand boxes (of 78 pounds)— i. a., 000 omitted] 


Year ended December 31 


Country 

Ave 

101b 

rage 

-ms 

1922 

2983 

1924 

preliminary 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

PRmCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 

■ 


n 


■ 




C uba .............. 


111 


316 


363 



Omemi 

BBBB 

42 

BBBB 

115 

BSjBB 

68 


70 


8 

6,476 

(«) 

xm 

U) 

2.299 

(?) 

3^485 



853 


340 




277 

l*fMtfs|gi|g|gaai|i|iggHM 


14,630 

1 

11,835 

1 


(• «) 

>13,880 

iTnlted States 

•73 

i; 154 

(•) 

i;382 

•93 

2 ; 294 

15 

2,' 601 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 









Austria 



96 

1 

C) 

0 

(0 

(?) 

Aiictrin'Hiing^ry _ _ 

2, liO 




Donmark 

07 


241 


268 


288 

|||ggg|gg| 




426 

5 

€11 

5 


|HS||||n 

France * 


38 

8,839 

54 

3,780 

• 61 



Qemrotiy 

3,935 

o 

539 

(0 

AS4 

V) 



Netherlands 

631 

9 

1,351 

7 

1,864 

67 



Now Eealand. 



51 


48 


63 


Norway * 



389 


170 


296 



106 


319 

(?) 

847 

(*) 

2S1 

(?) 

Switserland 

872 


318 

841 


United Kingdom 

7,688 


0,879 


la 714 









Total 16 countrlis 

16,431 

KHIU 

16,381 



18,457 

22,066 

21.811 


Division of Btatistioal and Historical B«seanb« Official 

t Ifuffixlet lemons. •Btxmonths* • Exsrassea in valva only, • Not aapmtaly stnMU 

• Less than 460 boxes. • Two-year average, • Incudes Umss. 
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Table 188. — Grapefruit, Florida: Average auction price per box at New York, 

1919-1925 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Now York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of ‘ golden* grade. 
Includes ^1 sizes. Yearly average weighted by numMr of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten sales or less during month. » See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 

Table 189. — Lemons, California: Average auction price per box at New York, 

1919-1925 


Season beginning 
October 

o«. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aver- 

age 


Doia. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1919 

7.33 

3.79 

2 45 

2 26 

6 00 

3. 81 

3. 76 

3. 12 

2.60 

1.87 

3 . 18 

2.61 

3.59 

1920 

4.73 

2. 78 

3 04 

3.39 

4.11 

3.14 

2. 91 

3. 82 

8.17 

8. 99 

3.72 

A 87 

4.64 

1921 

4.96 

3. 40 

4.34 

4.79 

4.68 

4.15 

3. 84 

4. 96 

4.60 

3.46 

4. 37 

8.62 

4.38 

1922._ 

8.51 

7, 44 

5. 61 

6. 01 

5. 42 

4.20 

4. 79 

6. 12 

7. 92 

C. 07 

7.68 

7.28 

6.26 

1923 

4.40 

3. 31 

3. 42 

3. 01 

3. 37 

3.37 

3.51 

3. 18 

3.40 

2.80 

4.80 

4. 66 

3.66 

1924 

1925 

4.90 

6.73 

6.80 
4. 10 

4.66 
4. 37 

4. 46 

4.30 

4.61 

4. 76 

6.71 

6.52 

4. 48 

4.60 

8.87 

6.36 



I 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Dally Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales. Includes all sizes 
and grades. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported durmg each month. 


Table 190. — Oranges, California navel: Average auction price per box at New 

York, 1919-1925 


Season beginning 
December » 

Decem- 

ber 

January 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Average 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1919 

6.80 

*5.98 

*A39 

6.13 

7,10 

5.71 

4.76 


1920 

5.79 

4.96 

3. 66 

4. 20 

4.41 

6.01 

6.71 

4.63 

1921 

6. 46 

4.64 

*4. 81 

6.61 

*6. 97 

*6. 78 



1922 

6.00 

4.34 

4. 17 

3.91 

4. 60 

4.61 

4. 67 

4. 46 

1923 

4. 44 

3. 60 


3.23 

4. 06 

3. 49 

*4. 35 

•3.67 

1924 

1926 

4.71 

4.67 

A 32 

4.98 

5.76 

A 72 

7.06 

6.74 

A04 




■■■■■■ 


■■■■■■I 

■■■■■■I 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 

Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all s^es of the following- 
named brands: Paul Neyron, Golden Cross, Glendora Heights, Pinnacle, Karlibest, and Big Tree. In- 
cludes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

> The season usually begins in December, but in 1925 the season began iu November, with an average 
price of $7.03. 

s Ten sales or less during month. * See footnotes to figures used i n obtaining this average. 


Table 191. — Oranges, California Valencia: Average auction price per box at New 

York, 1919-1925 


Season beginning 
May 

•May 

June 

July 

Aug- 

ust 

Septem- 

ber 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1919 

*6.03 

A 66 

5.49 

6.90 

6.91 

1920 

4.91 

6.62 

7.06 

7, 67 

7. 88 

1931 

6.08 

A 76 

A 36 

6.24 

6.23 

1933 

7.86 

8.42 

9.33 

8.96 

9.09 

1933 

4.81 

A 66 

4. 77 

4.45 

A 66 

1934 

4.34 

4.97 

4. 67 

A 81 

A 92 

1936 

7.36 

A28 

7.41 

7.61 

8.65 


Octo- 

ber 

Novem- 

ber 

Decem- 

ber 

Aver- 

age 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

6.f)3 

6.66 

A 24 

* A69 

7. 91 

9.22 

*8.67 

*7.56 

6.82 

6.31 


6.09 

8. 46 

6.04 

* A90 

*A13 

5. 87 

6.89 


5.36 

6.64 

9.68 

6.63 

*Ai9 

*5.70 
A 13 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter 
Monthly average obtained bv taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of the foUowlog- 
aamed brands. Oannencita, Shamrock, Bird Rocks, Bowman, Advance, and Premium. Includes?! 
stses* Yearly average weignted by number of sales reported during each month. * 

t Ten sales or less during month. * See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this avefafe. 
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Table 192 . — Orangesy Florida: Average atuiiion price per box at New York, 

1919-^1925 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 



8.99 19.79 
4. 45 3. 90 

A 88 U.81 
8.44 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 
Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sues of golden" grade. 
Includes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

1 Ten |ales or less during month. * See footnotes to figures used In obtaining this average. 

Table 193. — Olive oil (including inedible): International trade, average 1909-191S, 

annual 1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 

I Year ended December 31 


Average 
1909-1913 * 


Im- Ex- Im- 

ports ports ports 


1924 

preliminary 



PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 

Algeria I974 * 11,566 246 

Greece 22,272 127 

Italy *6,643 75,130 9,321 

Spain 30 86,454 9 

Tunis 2,020 18,090 20 

Yugoslavia « 3,752 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 

Argentina 48,248 *47,716 

AustralUt. 510 11 *992 

Belgium *4,295 *582 2,386 

Brazil 8,409 5,896 

Bulgaria 4,003 7 2,448 

Canada 1,593 1,744 

Chile 7,255 5,635 

Cuba 12,419 

Denmark 146 186 

Egypt A 803 3,213 

France * 42,502 12, 935 53, 955 

Germany 6,085 769 

Japan 126 155 

Macao (Portuguese China) • 2,930 

Morocco 267 375 3,812 

Netherlands a 282 * 205 139 

New Zealand 68 120 

Norway 3,458 33 A434 

Peru *684 * 77 481 

Philippine Islands 360 177 

Portugal-.- *3^020 *5,492 *6,850 

Rumania 7, 328 * 1, 814 

Sweden 889 2 420 

Switzerland A 138 71 2,914 

United Kingdom 22,950 823 17,136 

United States 39,903 87,974 

Uruguay 4,249 6,846 

Other countries 40,415 2A633 15,190 


246 20,830 

127 36,464 

9,321 40,510 

9 102,472 
20 68,319 
3, 752 170 


171 24, 516 

77 8,628 

1, 116 94, 557 

1 125,463 
*782 * 24,036 
1,446 4,565 


167 28,654 

165 19. 649 

335 93.739 

* 1 a 87, 51S 
A 267 19,038 

860 1,310 


1*64,639 

(» •) * » 1,053 (• •) 

123 2, 076 51 

1 

2,048 

2, 528 


12, 129 41, 801 
13 2,060 


.36A 653 258,758 ^ 226 38AW ^951 307,620 313,230 j 278,280 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Ooo- 
▼ersions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable OUs. 

* Four-year average. • Year July 1. 

» Six months. • than 50) pounds. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. Bleven months. 

91044^—26 56 
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Apples: Bu%ke\» 

1019 8, *200,000 

1930 6,000,000 

1921 6,500^000 

1932 7,8fi0»009 

1983 10^600,900 

1924 8,003, 000 


im. 6,019,000 

Peftrsii ToTin 

19-19 115,000 

1920 102,000 

1921 86,000 

1922. 160,000 

1923 133, 000 

1924 133,000 

1926 160,009 

Peaches:! 

1919 - 430,000 

1930 360, 000 

1921. 310,000 

1922 410, 000 

1923 380^ 000 

1924 33a 000 

1925 39a 000 

Apricots:! 

1919 17A000 

1920 liaOOO 

1921 lOaOOO 

1922 146,000 

1923 aaa 000 

1924 mow 

1925 14a OW 

Praoes:* 

1919 186,000 

1920 97, 250 

1921 loaooo 

1922 jiaooo 

1923 13a 000 

1934 139,000 

1926 14a 000 

Plums:* • 

1919 42, OOO 

1920 36,000 

19M 42,000 

1922 48,000 

1920 60,000 

1924 39, OOO 

1926 61,000 

Cherries: 

1919 12,400 

1920 17,800 

1921 13, 000 

1922 14,000 

1923 17,000 

1924 13, 600 

1925 11,000 

Grapes (aU): 

1922 1,801,000 

1923 XOSaOOO 

1924 1,635,000 

1925 1,817.000 


$ 11 , 890,000 

9 . 600.000 

8 . 775.000 

7 . 066.000 

7 . 875.000 
10 , 862,000 

a 918. 000 

a28aooo 

a 180, 000 

5 . 366.000 

7 . 600.000 

6 . 650.000 

8 . 646.000 

8 . 320.000 

25 . 800.000 

27 . 360.009 I 

12 . 910.009 
18 , 460, 009 

9 . 120.009 

11 . 650.009 

14 . 430.009 

14,OOaQW 

9 . 350.009 

5 . 000 . 009 

10 . 160.009 
6 ,^ 60,000 

6 . 632.000 
7,68a 000 

32 . 400.000 

12 . 643.000 
13 , 000,000 

16 . 400.009 

13 . 000 . 009 

16 . 290.000 

15 . 400.000 

2 . 629.000 

3 . 160.000 

2 . 226.000 

2 . 490.000 

2 . 070.000 

1 . 755.000 
2 ^ 295,000 

1 . 800.000 
3,60a000 

1 . 625.000 

2 . 620.000 

2 . 780.000 

1 . 800.000 
1 , 760,000 

78 , 841,060 
62 ; 780, 090 

63 . 726.000 

64 . 610.000 


Raisins:! 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

Grapes (raisin 

varieties mar* 
keted fresh) : » 
1903 

1924 

1925 

Grapes (table): 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

QraiJOi Quicc): 

1919 

1926 

1921 

1922 i 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Oranges: * 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922. 

1923. 

1024 

1025 

Grapefruit: 

1019 

1930. 

1931 

1022 

1023 

1924 

1926 

Lemons: * 

1019 

1920 

1031 

1933. 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Figs: 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1923 

1923 

1924 1 

1936 1 


400.000 

375.000 

310.000 

460.000 

428.000 

360. 000 

395.000 

Boxes 

16. 192. 000 

22.030.000 

13. 720.000 

21. 091. 000 

23. 096. 000 
18,100 000 

20. 400. 000 


$38, 326,000 
41, 695, 000 

27.580.000 

24.886.000 

20.300.000 

11.900.000 
14,40a000 


4.660.000 

3.000. 000 

9.460.000 

$15, 000, 000 
14, 260, 000 • 

16. 760.000 
16, 016,00») 

10. 920.000 

13. 000. 000 
7, 776,000 

20.000. 000 

28. 126. 000 

25. 420. 000 
29, 260, 000 
17, 12a 000 

22.060.000 
22,9ia000 

44,628,060 
48,023,006 
38,4:i:i,ooo 
42,182,000 
46, 190, 000 
88,01a 000 
67, 32a 000 


3.949.000 

6.265.000 

4.172.000 

3.493.000 
as4aooo 
6, 126, 000 
6,00a 000 

Ttms 

13.000 

13.300 

9.600 

11.000 

a600 

8.600 
9,600 


7.898.000 

16.346.000 

14.398.000 

11.624.000 
la 944, 000 
12,30a000 
18,000,000 

1.800.000 

1.107.000 

1.303.000 

i.aaaooo 
86a 000 
ssaooo 

1.045.000 


> To calculate the production, of pears, peaebas, apricots, and phuns in bushels, multiply the produo- 
tien fai tens by 3fi00e (the number of pounds in a ton) and divide by 48, the usual number of pounds in a 
bushel. 

* Diied basis. To calculato in terms of fresh fruit multiply the quantity of dried prunes produced 

letion shown includes a small quantity of prune varieties shipped fresh, but does not include 

prunes (fried. 

4 Oried beefs. To ealeulaita tfra approiiniate quantity of fresh grapes used for ralsfris multiply the 
production of raisins by 4. 

* For years prior to 1933 tbe quantity of ralsina marketed fresh was small and has been included with 
other table grapes, 

* Represent!^ the commercial crop year beginning Nov. 1 of the year shown: the numbers for 1938. for 
Instance, rraresent the fruit that set during the season ol 1935 and wU ba pfoked and marketed torn Nov. 
1, 1935, to Oct. 31, 1938. 
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TJlBLtS 194 . — Fruits and nuts: Fro&mtion and value in CaUfarnia, t9l9^101i & — 

-Conimued 



Produc- 

tion 

Farm value || 

Crop and year 

Per 

unit 

Total 

Olives: 

1919 

Torn 

8,600 


$1,498,000 

1920 



760,000 

1921 

8,200 

90.90 


1922 

10,000 


1, 250, 000 1 

1923 



1, 196. 000 11 

1924 


92.00 

598. 000 

1926 




Almonds: 

1919 

7, 250 

MBI 

3. 190, 000 


5,500 

300. 00 



0,000 

320. OfJ 

1922 

8,500 




Farm value 


Crop and year 


Produc- 

tion 


Per 

unit 


Total 


Almonds— Con. 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Walnuta: 


Tons 

11,000 

H,0U0 

7,500 


$200.00 

300.00 

400.00 


^ 860,000 

2,400,000 

$,000,000 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 
192;l. 

1924. 

1925. 


28. 100 

21,000 

19.500 

27.000 

25.000 
22, 500 

30.500 


550.00 

400.00 

400.00 

360.00 

400.00 


420.00 

440.00 


16,4.55.000 

8. 400. 000 

7.800.000 

9.720.000 

10,0fj0,000 

9. 450. 000 
13,420,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; California estimates in cooperation with California De- 
partmant of Agriculture. 1925 estimates ai e preliminary. 

Table 196. — Fruit: Shipments and val'ue in Florida^ 1919-19t5 


Crop and year 

Shipments 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Crop and year 

Shipments 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Per imit 

Total 

Per unit 

Total 

Oranges: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Box€9 

7.000. 000 

8. 100,090 

7. 300. 000 

9.700.000 

12,400.000 

11.000. 000 

8.600.000 

5. 500. 000 

6. 100. 000 
6,000,000 

7.200.000 
8,000,000 

8.200.000 
6,609.000 

$2.50 

2L20 

2.00 

2.30 
L35 
1.35 
2.75 

L85 

2L30 

L70 

L90 

L20 

1.30 
2.00 

$17,600,000 

17,820.000 

14.600.000 

22.310.000 

16.740.000 

14.850.000 

23.376.000 

10.176.000 

11.730.000 

10.200.090 

13.660.000 
9,000,900 

10.060.000 

11.060.090 

Limes: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1985 1 

Boxet 

28,000 

26,000 

3.3.000 

35.000 

40.000 

36.000 

$3.45 
3. 10 
2.76 
2.90 
3.00 
3.26 

997,000 

81,000 

91.000 

102.000 
120,000 
117,000 

Qrape fruit: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

IMS 

Pineapples: 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 > 

CraU* 

26,000 

47.000 

11.000 
22,000 

57.000 

90.000 

A 25 
4.30 
5.00 
A 76 
AOO 
2.60 

111,000 

202,000 

5.5,000 

105.000 

328.000 
235,060 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; 1925 estimates are prsUmlnary. 
1 No data. 


CRANBERRIES 

Table ^Cranberries: Production and farm value, United States, 1911—1995 


Year 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Price per 
barrel re- 
ceived by 
producers, 
Dec. 1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

Year 

Production, 
thousands 
of barrels 

Price per 
barrel re- 
ceived by 
producers, 
Doc.1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1014 

697 

$3.97 

2,766 

2,908 

1920 

449 

$12.28 

5,514 

1916 _ _ 

441 

6.69 

1921 

884 

1A99 

6.526 

1916 

471 i 

7.32 

3,449 

1922 


la 18 

6,702 

1917 

34Q 
352 1 

ia24 

2; 650 
3,791 
4,697 

1923 

652 

7.15 

4,664 

I 9 I 8 

lan 

1924 

562 

9.86 

A544 

1919 

649 

8.37 

1926 > 

580 

a88 

6.288 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablb 197. — Cranberries: Production and total farm value f by States t 19$4 and 

im - 


State 

Production, thou- 
sands of barrels 

Price per barrel re- 
ceived by produc- 
ers, Dec. 1 

Farm value, thou- 
sands of dollars 

1924 

1926^ 

1924 

1026 

1924 

19251 

Massachusetts.. ...... 

305 

215 

42 

390 

116 

26 



3,060 

2,042 

462 

3,706 

1,206 

325 

New Jersey 

Wisconsin i 

Total 

562 

530 

9.86 

9.88 

6,644 

5,238 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


GRAPES 

Table 198. — Grapes: Estimated production^ by States^ 1924 and 1925 


state 


1924 


1926 t 


State 


1924 


1926 1 


Tont 


Tons 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Khode Island. ... 


38 

48 

North Carolina 

84 

96 

South Carolina 

37 

49 

Georgia 

440 

473 

Kentucky 

289 

300 

Tennessee 


Tons 

6,000 

1,425 

1,638 

1,094 

1,496 


Tons 

4,960 

1,078 

1,470 

972 

1,278 


Connecticut.. 
New York-... 
New Jersey.. - 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio 


1,075 

1,063 

Alabama 

80,000 

51,840 

Mississippi 

2,338 

2,200 

Arkansas 

19,760 

11, IbO 

Louisiana, 

20,400 

13,750 

Oklahoma 


826 

281 

2,460 

36 

1,876 


880 

286 

4,400 

42 

1,760 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 


3,186 

2,460 

Texas 

4,900 

3,360 

Idaho 

61,000 

22,100 

Colorado 

279 

248 

New Mexico 

88 

30 

Arizona 


1,320 

240 

280 

620 

360 


940 

270 

260 

476 

419 


Iowa 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas... 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


4,668 

6,840 

1,068 

2,925 


1,400 

770 

2,349 

1,639 


2,836 

6,760 

770 

2,216 

1,275 

781 


1,663 

760 


Utah 

615 

675 

Nevada 

170 

180 

Washington '. 

1,732 

1,333 

1,635,000 

3, 100 
1,600 
1,817,000 

Oregon.” 

Calffoniia 


United States 

1,763,742 

1,967,160 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
> Preliminary. 
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Table 199. — Qrapea: Car4oi ahipmenta, hy State of origiriy June, 1920, to Decern^ 

her, 1926 


State 

Crop movement season * 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925* 

New York 

Cart 

5.904 

1,223 

Cart 

2,535 

390 

Cart 

7,720 

1,558 

80 

Cart 

4,312 

847 

Cart 

5,641 

1, 166 

Cart 

3,413 

571 

8 

366 

Pennsylvania ......... 

Oliio. J - 

82 

72 

92 

29 

Micliigon 

5,046 

104 

1,292 

77 

6,020 

237 

4,2^ 

217 

4,680 

79 

Iowa. 

49 

Missouri 

27 

4 

128 

58 

101 

165 

190 

75,021 

638 

Washington 

8 

64 

Aft 

62 

83 

California * - 

28,832 

104 

33,344 

39 

43,952 

177 

56,348 

198 

57,695 

459 

Other States 



Total » 

41,310 

37,817 

59,919 

65,336 

69,933 

80,421 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

^ Crop movement season extends from June 1 through December of a given year. 

• Preliminary. 

> Figures for California include shipments in January of succeeding crop years os follows: 1920, 1 car; 
1921, 2 cars; 1922, 7 cars; 1923, 13 cars; 1924, 8 cars; 1925, 35 cars. 

Table 200. — Grapes, fresh: International trade, average 1909—1913, annual 1922— 

1924 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended December 31 


Country 

Average 
1909-1913 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

preliminary 



Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

Iiorts 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

FKINCIPAL EXFORTINQ COUNTRIES 









Algeria ^ 


34,451 


9,592 

1 

11,386 

1,203 

1 

5,949 

905 

ArgnntinA _ 

>816 

*248 

92 

116 

A iMtrift- Hungary • 

11,238 

99 

52 


Belgium r..I... 

1,574 
1, 187 

242 

2,775 

599 

409 

3,766 

1,233 

422 

4,823 

Cy^us * 

Franco 

19, 459 

50;578 

710 

11,665 

133 

5,816 

•4,181 

6,679 

12,172 

3,071 

11,773 

110 

11,423 

101902 

7,690 

2,062 

29,378 

2,418 

11,609 

957 

9,318 

173 

59,384 

^838 

Greece ..... ..... 

120 

Ilimgary * 

1,338 

195 

17,610 

111 

'722 

Italv.-.l 

64; 192 
541 

45 

41 

167 

88,576 

5^152 

Netherlands 

959 

569 

1,781 

1, 157 

Portugal * 

3 

15,008 

2 

1 

37 

Rumt^a *... - 

4, 104 


12 

6 

4L675 

*205 

Spain 

97,819 

6,533 

86,978 

6 

100,565 

*10 

FRINaPAt IMPORTINO COUNTRIES 



Austria... ... 

1,579 

817 

614 

*4 

1 10,297 
2,047 
10,957 
1,867 
1,610 
20,760 
3,637 


* 19,323 

*57 

Brasil 

*3i923 

2,962 

7,623 


Canada................ .... 

5,539 

963 

W 

(*) 

K*) 

11,225 

1,956 

(*) 

Cuba 

2,235 

1,715 

Denmark... ..... 

742 

(•) 

(•) 

15 

1 

2,070 
17,581 
no, 140 
2,161 
3,042 

1 

Egypt............. ........... 

17. 123 
76,817 

13,826 

598 

12 

16 

Germany. ......... - 

218 

41 

120 

Irish Free State i 


Nnrwav _ __ 

1,675 

3,396 

754 


3,191 





Russia - ......... 





SvTedeu -- 


1,232 


1,248 

16,375 


1,409 
17,859 
84,216 
2^804 
1,289 
11,606 , 


{Switzerland 

9,175 
68,651 
36,643 
• 847 

89 

13,209 

8 

1 

14 

United Kingdom _ _ _ _ 


72,064 

35,217 

129 


75,101 

21,585 

987 


United States- - 


13,825 

19^856 

20,576 

TTminiAV l _ 

54 

Other countries ............... 

2,200 

63 

702 

301 

2; 045 

736 

206 






Total 

267,738 

284,965 1 

174,764 

157,940 

185,781 

203,776 

207,961 

106,219 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture. 

> Four-year average. 

I Six months. 


Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

« Not separately stated. 

* Less than 500 pounds. 

• Two-year average. 
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PEACHES 


TabIjB 201. — Peache*: Production, Untied Slates, 1909-19S5 


Year 

Production 

Year 

Production 

, Year 

Production 

1M10 

Bushels 

86.470.000 

48. 171.000 

84. 880.000 

62. 848. 000 

80.707.000 
64, 100, OUO 

101 R 

Bushels 

64.007.000 

37.605.000 
48, 7H.S, 000 

33. 004. 000 

63. 178. 000 

45.620.000 

1921 

Bushels 

32. 602. 000 

56.852.000 

46.382.000 

54.119.000 

46.665.000 

min 

101A 

19*2*2 

1011 

1017 

19*23 

1012 

101» 

1924 

loia 

1010 , . 

19*25 i 

1014 

10*20 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures in italics. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 202. — Peaches: Production^ by States^ 1916-1926 


[Tbousand bushds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



t FraUminary. 
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Tabls 203, — Peachet: Cor4ot thipmeiUt by SUUe of origin, May, lOeo-Ociober, 

im 


Crop movement season i 


State 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925* 


Cots 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Curt 

New York 

4,m 

2,067 

6,862 

2,777 

*3,436 

* 3, 038 

New JerLcy 

LQ22 

6 

1.696 

1,790 

1,461 

1,047 

Pennsylvania 

397 

60 

268 

616 

448 

206 

Ohk) 

1,026 

88 

620 

626 

14 

500 

Indiana 

120 

30 

364 

236 

26 

19 

Illinois - 

667 

36 

1,688 

390 

860 

679 

Mlohigan 

«2,36S 

176 

1,660 

L087 

105 

283 

Dell warp 

168 

2 

422 

258 

685 

H8 

Maryland 

488 

1 

422 

804 

637 

68 

Virginia 

280 


266 

69 

530 

30 

West Virginia - 

436 


19 

170 

826 

2 

North Carolina 

370 

694 

1,462 

216 

1,667 

1,933 

Georgia 

6.987 

ia330 

7,370 

8,701 

13,504 

13,522 

Tennessee 

164 

217 

248 

53 

762 

605 

Arkansas 

66 

G07 

1,663 

724 

2.786 

2.293 

Oklahoma 


28 

165 

93 

336 

96 

Texas 

76 

1,021 

32 

102 

768 

1,071 

Idaho 

189 

106 

124 

392 

47 

2 

Cejorado 

1,091 

1,223 

1,428 

1,254 

1,772 

747 

Utah 

366 

805 

1,261 

1,208 

1. 109 

95 

Washington 

221 

1,117 

990 

1,646 

412 

988 

Callfcriua 

7,889 

7. 676 

9,139 

10, 212 

7,264 

12,748 

Other States 

285 

230 

472 

no 

617 

569 

Total 

‘28,179 

27, 334 

38,406 

88,526 

^89,396 

*4^684 


Division of Statistical and llistoricai Heaearch. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Divi* 
Sion. Shipments tu shown in car lots include those by Ijoai reduced <0 f ir-lot basis. 

1 Crop inovoraont season eatends from May 1 through October of a given year. 

• Preliminary. 

I Includes one car in November. 

4 Includes throe cars in November. 


Table 204. — Peaches: Estimated price per buskely received by producers^ UraJted • 

States, 19iO-19td 



Weight- 

ed 

average 



Division of Crop and Llvestook fisUmatet. 
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Tablb 205. — Peaches: CarAat shipments hy State of origin^ 1920-19^6 

































Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to cardot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from May 1 through October of a given year. 

* Includes one car in November. • Preliminary. « Includes three cars in November. 

Table 206. — Peaches: Average L c. L price to jobbers at nine markets, 1921-1925 


Market 

Season beginning May 


Six-basket carrier 


Bushel basket 


June * July Aug.» June » July Aug.* Sept. Oct.* 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Chicago: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1926 

Philadelphia: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Pittsburgh: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

St. Louis: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924- 

1926 

MinnoaiK>lis: 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Kansas City: 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Washington: 

1924 

1926 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


1.90 1.78 

2l 16 2L 48 

2 18 2 09 

2 18 2 74 


Division of Btntistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of Fruit and 

^7vOT^e ^i^^ shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition; they are simple 
averages of daily range of selling prices. 

1 Quotations began June 3, 1921; May 25, 1022; June 5, 1923; June 3, 1024; June 1, 1925. 

I liast re^Tt^ Aug. 0, 1021; Oct. 11, 1922; Oct. 13, 1923 and 1024; Oot. 3, 1925. 
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PEABS 

Tablb 207.— P€ia/*«: Production, United States, 1909-1925 


1009 

Dushtls 

8,841,000 

1915 

BuahtU 

11,216,000 

1921 

JStiihelt 

11.207.000 

20. 705. 000 

1010 

16, 431, oeo 

1916 

11,874,000 

1922 

1011 

11, 450^600 

1917 

13, 281, 000 

1923 

17,845,000 

m2 

11,843,000 

1918 

13. 362, 000 

1924 

18, 868, 000 

1013 

10, i(Hoeo 

1910 - 

15,006,000 

1925 > 

10, 820, 000 

1014 

12,086,000 

1920 

16,805,000 



Divisioii of Crop and Livostook Estimates. Census figures in ilnties. 

» Preliminary. 

Tale 208. — Pears: Production, hy States, 1916-1925 
[Thousand bushos—l. e., OCO omitted] 


lOlG 1017 1013 1010 lOSX) 1921 


1023 1034 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont- 

Massachusetts 

Bhodo Island 


Connecticut 4a 

New York 1,675 

Kew Jersey 687 

PennsylTaaia..-^ 660 

Ohio m 


Indiana... 

niinoia 

MchiKaa. 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa 


Missouri.. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas...^ 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 


Virginia 

West Virginia,, . 
Kerth Carolina- 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 


Ilorida 

Kentucky.,. 

Tennessee,,, 

Alabama 

Mississippi.. 


Arkansas... 

JLouisiana,. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 

Montana 


Idaho... 
Colorado,,... 
New Meaice. 

Arixoua 

VUh 


351 410 

354 466 

1, 007 1, 080 

26 

63 83 




ashington... 
regon 



265 112 

14 6 

110 38 

204 288 

525 455 


6 . 6 
m 1,800 

600 672 

Sy 623 4. 240 


United States.] 11,874 13,281 I 13,362 


PlTiflon of Crop Aiid Liyeetook JSitimaiea. 
tPMiBdMry. 


375 70 

003 100 

1,044 632 

24 16 

00 6 


4 6 

1, Itl 1, 140 

761 760 

4,600 4,060 
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Table 209 . — Pears: Car-lot ahipmenia by State of origin^ Juries 1920-Mayf 1025 



Division of Statistical and Uistorieal Boseareh. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Diviflion. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to ear-lot basis. 

I Crop moTomout season extends from June 1 of one year through May of the following year. 

• Preliminary. 


Table 210 . — Pears: Estimated price per bushel received by producers^ Untied 

States, mo-1925 


Year 

Aug. 

15 


Oct. 

16 

Nor. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

Year 

Aug. 

16 

Sept 

15 

1 

Get. Nov. 
15 15 

1 

Dec. 

15 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1910 

ct». 

Cts. 

100.9 

Cia. 
98. 0 

C5f». 

ioa8 

Oft. 
122. 4 

Gt$, 

loae 

1918 

cu. 

ie&4 

CU, 

157.8 

CU. I Cts. 
147. 5 140. 1 

CU, 

156.6 

CU, 
161. 1 

1911 

118.0 

103.8 

97.2 j 

85,1 : 

111.0 

109.4 

1919 

188.4 

1183. 0 

181. 3 »182. 0 

219.5 

185.7 

1912 

100.3 

100.0 

83. 1 1 

79.3 

92.8 

100.4 

1920 1 

196.6 1 

(197.9 ' 

184. 2 |l7a 1 
186.4 194.9 

161 5 

1911 

1913 

100.9 

119. 3 

95. 6 

93. 0 

97.9 

111. 2 

1921 

165. 2 

175. 1 

198. 7 

172.2 

1914 

98.8 

92.8 

80.4 

77. 5 

82.5 

93.7 

1922 

147.1 


116.2 119.8 

iia7 

139.7 

1915 

80.8 

83.8 

82. 7 

89. 8 1 

89. 7 

82. 5 

1923 

168.3 

172. 6 

1G5. 1 150. 2 1 

133.0 

165.5 

1010 

109.0 

102.7 

90. 9 

93. 3 

la'i.O 

104.8 

1924 

175. 2 i 

157.8 

15.5.0 1141.0 

105. 4 

1917 

132.2 I 

1 

125.0 

118.2 

110.1 

127.4 

1925 

172.6 

165.2 

164. 2 ,149. 7 

1 1 

162.6 

168.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Table 211. — S(row6erne«, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, 

by States, 19tS-19i5 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis-aver- 
age price per season 


1023 

1024 

1026 

1023 

1024 

1026 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Early: 

Alabama 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

qmrts 

1,000 

quarts 

1,000 

quarts 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

3.660 

3,060 

3,440 

7,686 

6,644 

6,604 

1,076 

832 

771 

Florida 

3,810 

3, 100 

3.170 

8,382 

6,735 

6,023 

1,509 

1,606 

1,626 

Louisiana 

14,350 

14,600 

ilLVilil 

18,665 

17,886 

10,340 

4,664 

4,471 

3,616 

Mississippi 

070 

1. 100 

1, 180 

1,640 

1,428 

1,298 

297 

243 

247 

Texas 

000 

■nn 

080 


1,284 

1,078 

256 

282 

194 

Second early: 






Arkansas 

16,060 


14,860 

16,060 

22,800 

10,402 

2,644 

3, 192 

1,560 


1,680 

2,350 

1,020 


16, 275 
16,363 

4,488 

1,066 

1,833 

806 


6,330 

6»6go 

6,040 


12,096 

2,261 

2,161 

1,814 


460 

640 

430 


1,210 

1,032 

237 

133 

156 

Tennessee 

21.210 

21,170 

16.160 

33.936 

28,452 

19,392 

3,054 

3,414 

2,715 






22,470 

23,240 

1,144 

1,798 

3,021 

2,120 

1,620 

1,530 



7,650 

1,253 

856 

1,464 

Delaware 

6,100 

6,100 

5,600 


14.640 

8,960 

1,903 

1,464 

1,344 

Illinois 

3,410 

3,250 

3,530 

5,456 


4,942 

709 

780 

791 

Indiana 

2,000 

1,080 

1.800 



2,160 

418 

436 

410 

Iowa 

3,300 

3,330 



5,661 

4,160 

1,214 

736 

832 

Kansas.................. 

280 

460 

640 


1,0]2 

648 

101 

101 

no 

Kentucky 

6,060 

4.370 

3.080 

0,021 

6,454 

3,184 

1,389 

764 

673 

Matyland 

10,320 




22,440 

17,480 

3,096 

2,244 

2,447 

Missouri 






27,300 

1,684 

2,640 

6,187 

New Jersey 




■III 

12,096 

3,840 

1,165 

1,331 

638 

Late: 





Michigan 

New York 


6,680 

4.960 


mnmM 

2,480 

1,092 

1,662 

422 

3,000 

3,940 

3.850 


8,274 

11,935 

1,790 

1,168 

2, 148 

Ohio 

2,800 

2,660 

2,600 


5,320 

2,340 

840 

692 

538 

Oregon 

3,600 

3,640 

3,460 


5,824 

7,612 

392 

816 

990 

Pennsylvania 

3,200 

3,250 

■iJlIOl 



3,720 

1,398 

780 

818 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

3,770 

3,040 

3,880 

8,294 

7,092 

6,432 

1,676 

780 

923 

800 

040 

860 

UgljJI 

1,880 

850 

240 

226 

163 

Total 




266,409 

276,692 

200,686 

88,268 

37,320 

36,106 

1 


pivisioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 212. — Strawberries, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1919-19S5 





Yield per acre 





Price per quart 



OMMO 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1910 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1025 

Early: 

Alabama 

Qfs. 

Qts, 


Of. 

Qt9. 


Qt9. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

L002 

1,440 

raivi 

2,088 

2,100 

am 



EXiO 

a 18 

ffliM 

a 14 


.14 

Florida 

1. 866 

1,984 


1,984 

2,200 

1,860 


.27 

.24 

.38 

.28 

.18 

.28 

.27 

Louisiana 

2,m 

wwm 

2,040 

1,824 

1,300 

1,226 


.26 

.28 

.27 

.18 

.26 

.25 

.34 

Mississippi 


1,824 

wJEm 

2,016 

1, 700 

1,200 

l||T|V 

.14 

.14 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.17 

.19 

Texas 

Second early: 

Arkansas 

California (S.dis- 

1,560 

1,440 

1,660 

1,500 

1,200 


.12 

.13 

.29 

.23 

.19 

.22 

.18 

H 

1,660 

2,440 



1,600 


.19 

.18 

.16 

.11 

.16 

.14 

.16 

trict) 

2,620 

kSM 

wSm 

2,352 

2,600 

6,600 


.16 

.16 

.16 

.17 

.27 

.12 

.18 

North Carolina.. 

1,920 

PGSj 

wwm 


2,500 

2,700 


.19 

.18 

.26 

.20 

.17 

.14 

.16 

South Carolina... 

1,020 

1,920 

1,920 

■ Ll Jt*l 

2,240 

2,240 

yicrtM 


28 

.23 

.25 

.23 

.11 

.15 

Tennessee 



1,680 


1,600 

1,344 


.17 

.17 

.20 


.00 

.12 

.14 

Virginia 

Intermediate: 

1,792 

1,792 

2,496 

2,880 

2,200 

2,100 

2; 800 

.19 


.20 

.16 

m 

.08 

.13 

California (other) 

2,340 


2,651 

2,669 

3,283 

3,107 

am 

.16 

.16 

.26 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.19 

Delaware 

1,920 

■111^ 

1, 020 

2,080 

2,400 

1,600 

2,400 

1,600 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.19 

.13 

.10 

.15 

Illinois 

1,680 



1,680 

\wwm 


.19 


.16 

.11 

.13 

.12 

.16 

Indiana 

1,440 

PlilW 

mwm 

1,800 

1,900 

EC33 


. 16 


.221 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.19 

Iowa 

1,920 

1. 776 

1, 440 

1,680 

2,300 

1,700 

BikW 

.16 

.17 

.21 

.22 

.16 

.13 

.20 

Kansas 

1, 920 



1,680 

2,000 

2,200 


.19 

.18 

.17 

.11 

.18 

.10 

.17 

Kentucky 

1,080 




1,963 

1, 248 


.24 

.21 

.20 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.18 

Maryland 

1,600 



1,020 

EES] 

2,200 


.19 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.10 

.14 

Missouri- 

1,092 


■jcQ 

1,872 

am 

1,600 


.23 

.24 

.17 

.12 

.15 

.15 

.10 

New Jersey 

Late: 

1,020 

lUl 


1,600 

1,400 

2; 240 

mm 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.15 

.16 

.11 

.14 

Michigan 

1,920 



1,680 

1,400 


500 

.23 

.24 

.15 

.11 

.13 

.14 

.17 

New York 

1,920 




2,700 


kSHj] 

.10 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.17 

.14 

.18 

Ohio 

1,800 

1,762 

1, 728 

1,632 

EE3 


.17 

.18 

25 


.16 

.13 

.23 

Oregon , 

IIEm 

1,728 

2,160 

1,920 

1,600 

1,600 


.27 

.36 

.20 

HQ 

.07 

.14 

.13 

Pennsylvania 

1, 440 

1,560 

1,920 

1,800 

2,300 

1,600 


.26 

.23 

.26 

HQ 

.19 

.16 

.22 

Washington 

1,680 


2,280 

2,160 

2,200 

1,800 

IlKVlj 

.28 

.28 

.17 

HtTf 

.19 

.11 

.17 

Wisconsin 

1,920 

1,872 

urn 

1,800 

ysa 

MjJjjO 

i]£S 

.16 

.18 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.18 

Average 

1,793 

1,666 

1,731 

1,961 

1,728 

1,820 

1,564 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.16 

.16 

1 .13 

.17 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 213. — Strawberries: Car4ot shipments by State of origin^ 1920-1925 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

10251 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York 

257 

243 

325 

301 

345 

202 

New Jersey 

363 

363 

274 

187 

402 

126 

Illinois 

112 

73 

260 

224 

367 

205 

Michigan 

446 

454 

640 

408 

554 

30 

Missouri 

246 

451 

1,963 

872 

990 

1,497 

Delaware 

652 

866 

040 

024 

1,307 

471 

Maryland- 

793 

1, 132 

1,634 

1,016 

2,155 

1,088 

Virginia 

270 

679 

1,691 

1, 193 

1,010 

1,340 

North Carolina 

363 

603 

1, 101 

1,668 

2,046 

1,634 

Florida 

100 

142 

322 

1,038 

687 

668 

Kentucky 

265 

305 

772 

827 

467 

312 

Tennessee 

1, 150 

1,830 

3,«4 



1,637 

Alabama 

139 

285 

460 

698 

408 

421 

Arkansas 

660 

1,087 

2; 165 

1,342 

1,613 

1,004 

Louisiana — 

636 

1,625 

1,W6 

1,678 

1,8M 

1,076 

Oalifenmia ................... 

258 

292 

201 

236 

101 

ISO 

Other States 

428 

528 

808 

1,028 

1 855 

406 

Total 

7,207 

10,857 

18,761 

17,804 

18»073 

12; 856 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. CompUed from reports of Fruit and VegeUble Divisioii. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

I Preliminary. 
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TabLiB 214. — SitravsherrU^: Average L o. 1. price per quart to jobhere at wine 

markets^ 1921-1925 


Market. 

Season beginning 
March 

Mar.i 

Apr. 

May 

June* 

Market. 

Season beginning 
March 

Mar.i 

Apr. 

May 

Juno* 

New York: 

CtrUs 

CtvU 

CtfUs 

Cents 

Cincinnati: 

CtnU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1921 

47 

41 

27 

20 

1921 

33 

27 

28 


1922 

00 

37 

21 

Id 

1922 

53 

18 

12 


1923 

65 

43 

20 

18 

1923 

48 

30 

15 

10 

1924 


41 

20 

13 

1924 


40 

17 

15 


42 

37 

21 

23 

1925. 

38 

27 

17 


Chicago: 





Minneapolis: 





1921 

31 

37 

24 

14 

1921 

37 

41 

31 

24 

1922 

45 

20 

14 

12 

1022 


20 

18 

14 

1923 

45 

41 

20 

15 

1923 

58 

45 

26 

19 

1934 


46 

22 

17 

1924 


45 

27 

19 

1Q2A 

50 

48 

2L 

25 

1025 

51 

48 

24 

30 

Philadelphia: 





Kansas City: 





1921 

33 

34 

23 

13 

1921 J 

33 

36 < 

23 

20 

1922 

53 

32 

18 

17 

1922 


31 

16 

13 

1923 

56 

40 

IS 

15 

1923 

46 

40 

21 

10 

1924 


41 

10 

10 

1924 


40 

22 1 

15 

1924. 


34 

17 

16 

102i5 

46 

42 

21 


Pittsburgh: 





Washington: 





1921 _ 

*^4 

34 

28 

20 

1024 __j 


31 

17 

12 

1922 

60 

34 

17 

18 

1025 


27 

16 


1923 

62 

41 

22 : 

16 






1924 


49 

24 1 

16 






1925. 

46 

46 

23 

28 






at. Louis; 



1 







1921 

31 

33 

. 23 

14 






1922 

54 

26 

14 

16 



1 



1923 

49 

40 

18 







1934 


44 

20 

U 






1926. i 

1 

45 

37 

18 

1 







Division of StaUstical and Illstorical BeseareU. CompUed from Daily Marlnst Beport of Fruit and 
Vef|kal>to Division. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good jnerchantable quality and condition; they are simple 
averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to suiiUler 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

i Quotations began Mar. 17, 1921; Mar. 23, 1922; Mar. 28, 1923; Mar. 31, 1924; Mar. 19, 1925. 

> Last reported quotations of season June 3, 1921; June 0, 1922; June 13, 1923; June 17, 1934; June 9, 1935. 


ASPARAGUS 


Table 215. — Asparagus for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, pro^ 
ductionj and total value, by States, 1923-1926 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis 
average price for .season 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1924 

1126 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Barly; 

California 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

J,000 
crates • 

1,000 
crates • 

t,000 

1 rates > 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

8,100 

6,710 

8.000 

1,566 

1, 188 

1, 216 

8,055 

3,992 

8,928 

Georgia 

South Carolina 

2,020 

2,660 

2,820 

111 

32 

54 

467 

144 

' 174 

2,080 

3,500 

4,600 

125 

106 

166 

410 

392 

611 

Late: 

^laware 

610 

720 

1,060 

41 

60 

60 

191 

192 

188 

Illinois 

2,440 

2,640 

2,700 

220 

21] 

224 

521 

490 

414 

Iowa 

140 

140 

140 

10 

10 

9 

20 

19 

16 

Maryland 

440 

1,200 

1,600 

26 

84 

115 

62 

143 

214 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

190 

280 

320 

17 

16 

24 

52 

41 

63 

4,200 

6,800 

7,000 

399 

383 

504 

994 

1,167 

1,688 

New York 

140 

(») 

<*) 

8 

(*) 

(*) 

44 

(1) 

(i) 

Pennsylvania 

760 

800 

1,000 

49 

68 

55 

210 

276 

211 

Washington 

460 

620 

720 

36 

30 

58 

114 

66 

106 

Totfd 

21,400 

24,970 

29,860 

2,596 

2,166 

2,476 

11,140 


7,427 


{ PiTiflioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 94-ponnd crates. 

• Not reported. 
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Tablb 2lQ.^A9paragm for oQnaumpiion, freak, eommercial crop: Yield per acre 

and prtce, 1910-19B6 


California 

OeorRia 

^}OUtli Carolina. 


Yiold per acio 


170 192 
62 66 


Price per crate ^ 


Delaware 02 66 68 64 80 

lUinoia 98 99 98 77 90 

Iowa 70 72 76 7C 76 

Maryland 67 67 69 66 66 

Michigan 65 68 68 80 90 

New Jersey 68 76 70 76 96 

New York 70 72 70 62 60 

Pennsylvania 74 70 68 78 66 

Washington 80 


1919 

1920 1921 

1022 

Dols. 

Dols. Dola. 

DoU. 

2.19 

2.12 1.05 

4.29 

2.68 

2.34 2.81 

3.62 

2.60 

2.26 2.87 

0.28 

3.42 

3.67 4.12 

4.70 

1.96 

2.27 2.10 

2.00 

1.80 

1.20 2.00 

1.77 

! 3.50 

3.00 2.88 

2.69 

> 3.84 

2.88 3.12 

2.60 

I 1.90 

2.46 6.64 

6.41 

4.32 

4.80 3.00 

6.41 

> 6.60 

7.50 4.25 

7.20 

; 2.39 

2.48 2.76 

4. 19 


6.60 (*) 
4u28 4.76 
3.16 1.82 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average for season. 

* Not reported. 


Table 217. — AsparoQna for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, produclion, and 
total value, by States, 1925-1925 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 218. — Asparoigus for canning, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

1919-1925 
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Tablb 219. — Asparagus: CarAot thinmerUa, by State of origin^ March^ 19B0-- 

July, 1925 


State 

Crop movement season i 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1026* 

New Jersey 

Illinois 

Cars 

466 

164 

69 

1 

602 

6 

Cars 

237 

170 

129 

2 

862 

2 

Cars 

164 

161 

148 

6 

804 

Cars 

64 

98 

164 

10 

468 

6 

Cors 

166 

167 

186 

10 

*718 

9 

Care 

150 

166 

1263 

81 

*1,281 

18 

Smith DamlinA _ ... 

Wa^ington 

California 

Other States 

Total 


1»226 

902 

767 

786 

*1,286 

« 1,906 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by ho&t reduced to car-lot basis. 


1 Crop movement season extends from March 1 through July of a given year. 
•Preflminary. 

* Includes 6 cars in February. 

4 Includes 10 cars in February. 


BEANS 


Table 220. — Beane, snap, for table consumption, commercial crop: Acreage, pro^ 
duction, and total value, by States, 192S-1925 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, average 
price for season 

1023 

1024 

1925 

1023 

1024 

1026 

1923 

1024 

1926 

Early: 

Alabama 


Ac^es 

Acres 

WSBm 

WSSm 


t,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 


1,060 

680 

64 

63 

45 

92 

109 

68 

California 




697 



2,607 

472 

762 

Florida 


10, 780 


1,866 

'1,484 


3, 681 

3,661 

4,922 

Georgia 


1,850 

1,260 

7,090 

68 


66 

162 

128 

108 

Louisiana 

1,840 

2,640 

KM 

129 

422 

626 

330 

1,166 

6C2 

Mississippi 

North Carolina. 

2.120 

147 

167 

142 

184 

279 

227 

2,140 


3,200 

340 

316 

329 

456 

228 

467 


4,600 
3, 210 
3,100 

4,490 

3,640 

611 

364 


1, 175 

617 

660 

Texas 

3,030 

3,720 

4,730 

3,720 

302 

361 

364 

806 

892 

653 

Virginia 


480 

424 

602 

888 

738 

Late: 

Illinois 



660 

62 

48 

37 

63 

77 

66 

Maryland 


2,660 

2,760 


178 

276 

308 

230 

228 

New Jersey 


8,400 


766 

1,002 

mnK!M 

1, 178 

1,889 

1,242 

Tennessee 

720 

2,260 


264 

147 

62 

248 

206 

Total 

44,870 

69,070 

63,660 

6,499 

6,772 

6,001 

11,686 

10,773 

10,897 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I l-bushel hampers. 
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Table 221. — Beans ^ snap, for table consumption, commercial crop: Yidd per acre 
, and price, 191&-1926 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per hamper < 
















1919 

1920 

1921 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1919 

H 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1921 

Early: 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp. 

Hemp. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Alabama 

112 

95 

89 

144 

77 

49 

66 

2 30 

2 75 

1.95 

1. 51 

1.71 

210 

1.52 

California... 

267 

308 


175 

352 

225 

215 

1.50 

1.60 

1.54 

288 

3.87 

1.05 

L7§ 

Florida 

106 

105 

125 

102 

129 

75 

81 

2 00 

1.88 

205 

2 26 

1.92 

2 46 

296 

Georgia 

120 

100 

120 

150 

m 

56 

52 

L30 

1.42 

L60 

1.50 

2 38 

L23 

1.63 

Louisiana... 

163 

178 

165 

78 

70 

88 

74 

2 36 

223 

2 75 

1.58 

256 

274 

1.26 

Mississippi.. 

90 

74 

76 

109 

58 

56 

67 

1.64 

1.40 

1.93 

1.05 

1. 25 

1.78 

l.GO 

N. C’arolma. 

178 

180 

128 

93 

159 

120 

100 

1.58 

1.85 

1.02 

1.50 

1.34 

.72 

1.39 

S. Carolina.. 

96 

89 

128 

125 

111 

81 

86 

1 77 

207 

2.28 

1.79 

230 

1. 42 

220 

Texas 

198 

138 

170 

58 

94 

119 

77 

2 38 

250 

1. 75 

1.00 

2 67 

2 47 

1.52 

Virginia 

178 

182 

175 

198 

72 

129 

114 

204 

2 12 

L81 

LOO 

225 

1.85 

1.74 

Late: 















Illinois 





90 

80 

67 





1. 21 

1. 61 

1.76 

Maryland..., 

144 

205 

142 

142 

80 

70 

100 

I.M 

1 39' 

”i.’w 

1.50 

1.30 

1.34 

.83 

New Jersey..' 

144 

181 

121 

, 120 

167 

130 

115 

1.39! 

1 451 

1.40 

2 18 

1.56 

1. 73 

1.0f 

Tennessee... 

70 

100 

no 

100 

70 

117 

105 

L66 

L85 

1.80 

.88 

1.25 

.94 

1. 40 

Average... 

137 

154 

149 

LJ!: 

123 

96 

93 

1. 76 

1. 74 

1.85 

1.88 

213 

1.87 

L85 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Average for season. 


Table 222. — Beans, snap, for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 199S-19S5 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 








1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


-4crM 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 


(*) 

660 

1,020 


1,300 

2400 


65 

120 

California 

1,060 

G20 

'700 

3,7^ 

1,700 

1,400 

217 

106 

112 

< 'dorado 

750 

1,200 

1,650 

2600 

2600 

5,000 

156 

216 

281 


(i) 

249 

870 


500 

1,300 


22 

68 

Indiana. 

(1) 

600 

1, 130 



GOO 

2 700 


37 

135 

Louisiana 

460 

590 

720 

500 

500 

1,400 

25 

25 

72 

Maine 

460 

950 

1, 210 

900 

2100 

2500 

4S 

126 

150 

Marilmd i 

950 

2500 

2950 

2500 

2800 

4,400 

130 

170 

264 

Michigan 

1,290 

1,990 

3,000 

1,000 

2200 

4,500 

62 

125 

266 

AflMlHSippi 

(1) 

1, 120 

1,360 


1, 100 

1,400 


55 

74 

York 

4, 570 

5,900 

6,370 

9,100 

13,000 

15,900 

741 

1,110 

l,35f 

Oregon 

750 

1,040 

1,200 

1,900 

2100 

4,800 

119 

194 

289 

Pennsylvania 

430 

480 

710 

900 

1,200 

1,400 

36 

54 

68 

j^Olhh C'liiolina 

(0 

890 

1, 160 


1,100 

2900 


54 

128 

Tenms^ee 

390 

670 

780 

600 

1, 600 

1, 400 

26 

80 

78 

Utah 

290 

360 

380 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

28 

50 

55 

SVashington 

2S0 

400 

460 

900 

1 1,100 

1,800 

58 

59 

84 

Wlsctinsin 

2830 

3,400 

3,610 

5,700 

2 700 

7,200 

358 

263 

527 

Other States 

1,900 

1, 420 

1,700 

3,400 

2100 

2600 

175 

114 

130 

Total 

16, 410 

25,030 

30,980 

34,300 

44,300 

62000 

2206 

2925 

4,289 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


J Tncludod in other States. 


01044®— 26 57 
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Tabli! 223. — Boom, snap, for cannina, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

mo-toee 


SUte 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1919 


1921 

1 

1S22‘ 

1928 

1924 

1925 



1921 

1922 

1923 


1025 


Twm 

Tons 

TVrfM 

Tom 

Tom 

IhTM 

JVmm 

DoU. 

Doh. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

ArkAnnAS 1 






2 0 

2 4 






50.00 

50 00 

Oalifomia. 

4.8 

3.7 

4.3 

4.5 

3.5 

28 

2 0 

50.28 

55.68 

50.00 

62 50 

66.67 

62 50 

80.00 

Color ado.. 

4.1 

2.4 

3.3 

2.5 

3.5 

3.d 

3.0 

53.33 

66.00 

50.00 

56.67 

60.00 

60.00 

50 67 

Delaware ^ 






2.2 

1. 6 






44.33 

52 .'iO 

Tnriiane 1 






1.0 

2 4 






61.33 

50 00 

Louisiana 

3.0 

1.8i 

2.0 

2 . 0 I 

1.0 

.8 

2 0 

40.00 

40.00 

48.00 

45.00 

60.00 

5a 00 

52 60 

Miiine 

2.3 

1. 4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

22 

21 

61. 67 

60.00 

50.00 

.'iaoo 

50. 00 

60.00 

60 00 

Maryland 

id 

2.7) 

2.5 

2.0 

2.6 

1.1 

i.:> 

58.70 

80. 8.{ 

oaoo 

52 60 

52 12 

60.62 

69.91 

Jktichigan 

1. 0 

1. 0 

.8 

1.2 

.6 

1.1 

1.5 

74. 17 

64.38 

70.00 

55.50 

62 60 

57.00 

59.00 

Mississippi * _ 1 






1.0 

1.0 




i 


60.00 

52 50 

New York 

2.? 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2 2 

2.') 

51. 54 

67.00 

1 

67.23 

7200 

81.39 

85.41 

85.46 

Oregon 

3.3 

2.6 

3.2 

2.5 

2.6 

3.0 

4.0 

53. 33 

58. 96 

66. 67 

6L07 

62 50 

62. 50 

60.18 

Pennsylvania 

2.4 

1.4 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2 6 

20 

57.09 

67. 49 

57.43 

40 00 

40.00 

45.00 

48.75 

South Carolina ^ 






1. 2 

25 






49.38 

41.00 

Tennessee 

2.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2.0 

L6 

2 4i 

1.8 

48.60 

56.66 

55.00 

37.78 

43.33 

5a 00 

66.00 

Utah 

3.5 

3.2 

3 0 

2.0 

20 

2 9 

2.') 

.53 33 

60.00 

55.00 

47.50 

46. 88 

50.00 

.54.62 

Washington 

3.1 

2.6 

3.0 

4.3 

.3.3 

2 7| 

4.0 

55.00 

45.00 

50.00 

51. 67 

64. 17 

54. 00 

46.67 

Wisconsin 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

20 

1.1 

2.0 

57. 09 

71 17 

73. 00 

55. 00 

62 86 

71.00 

73. 19 

Other States 

3.0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

l.»| 1.51 

1.5 

56. 98 

' 53.89 

53. 80 

54. 04 

61. 35 

54.44| 

52 17 

Average 

2.5 

2.0 

2.3 

^4 

2 J 

1.8 

lii 

55.32 

1 62.87 

60.79 

58.74 

64. 31 

66.03 

64.68 


Divibion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Induded hi other States previous to 1924. 


Table 224. — Beans ^ snap: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1925 


Stata 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

10251 


Cars 

Cars 

1 

Cor# 

Cars 

Cors 

Cars 

New York 

43 

28 

11 

33 

81 

68 

New Jersey 

' 90 

111 

68 

15 

100 

47 

Maryland 

159 

22 

149 

49 

136 

128 

Virginia 

155 

79 

268 

101 

899 

628 

North Carolina 

133 

128 

219 

261 

559 

4.S0 

South Carolina. 

142 

831 

503 

585 

517 

311 

Florida 

547 

407 

760 

1,848 

1,093 

1,952 

Tennessee 

20 

23 

63 

81 

248 

84 

Mississippi 

105 

79 

252 

47 

85 

88 

Louisiana 

35 

202 

90 

107 

439 

679 

Texas 

7 

80 

26 

88 

210 

417 

Other States 

37 

151 

282 

113 

251 

241 

Total 

1,473 

1,690 

2, 631 

1 3,328 

4,618 

5, 121 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compilod from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Sliipmenits as shown in car lots indude those by boat r^uoed to cardot basis. 

1 PreUminary. 
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CABBAGE 

Table 225. — Cahhaffe, commercial crop: AcreagCf produelion, and total valves by 

States, 1923-^1926 » 


Total value, basis, aver- 
aeo price for season 


Early: 

California I 

FloridA I 

IxtuialanA 

Teaas ' 

Booond early: I 

Alabama 1 

Georgia 

Mississiiipi 

North Carolina 

South Cajobna 

Virginia (Eastern Shore 

and Norfolk) 

IntermcxUote: 

lUlnois 

Iowa 

Eonkicky 

Marylainl 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New Meskieo 

Nsw York (Long Island) 
Ohio (Washington 

County) 

Tennessjee 

Virginia (southw«'St/ 

Washington 

XAto: 

CQd.orado 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New V'ork (except Long 

Island) 

Ohio (except W’ashing- 

ton County) 

Owigon - 

Penueylvaniu 

Wisoonsin 


Tons Tons 
37, 100 35, 200 

10, 400 41, 000 

7,400 12,300 

22,200 107,200 


3,700 22,500 32,000 27,400 


3, 160 20, 400 

€90 4, 100 

820 8,400 

3. 000 18, 300 

1,120 7,160 

2.000 75,400 
l,ii20 13,000 
2, 510 32, 200 
a,3VK) 25,100 

22,220 170,100 

3.000 36,200 

920 4,200 

900 13, 800 

12,000 128,100 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1, 581 

1,801 

788 

764 

1,890 

020 


841 303 

43 40 

812 702 

y<) 193 

2,300 628 


Total |104,880 108,670 107,880 006,780 961,700 851,800 17,938 16,349 16,399 

Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes sauerkraut. 

Table 220. — Cabbage for sauerkraut, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 1923—1926 
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Table 227 . — Cabbage j commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1919-1925^ 
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Table 229 . — Cabbage: Car4ot shipments by State of origin^ January f 1920-- 

Aprilf 1925 


State 


Crop movement season ^ 


1920 

1921 


1923 

1924* 

Now York 

Cart 

9,511 

Cart 

9,310 

i 

Cart 

*10,274 

Cart 

9,086 

Cart 

11,816 

Pennsylvania 

239 

301 

406 

317 

400 

Ohio 

524 

318 

589 

538 

058 

Illinois 

156 

107 

144 

289 

279 

Michigan 

598 

477 

906 

732 

C44 

Wisconf-in 

4,766 

2,908 

5,875 

0,415 

4,955 

Minnesota - 

895 

592 

1,192 

989 

1,552 

lown - 

3rj 

150 

566 

390 

541 

Maryland 

Virginia 

219 

325 

448 

220 

509 

1,542 

3,541 

2,946 

3,313 

3,390 

North (’arolina 

49 

251 

213 

ycA 

26.3 

South ('arolina * 

904 

3,247 

8,235 

4,299 

1,530 

Florida * 

4,679 

1,019 

2.998 

1,172 

3,842 

Kriitucky 

112 

103 

73 

85 

107 

Tennc33eo 

136 

181 

563 

270 

348 

Alalxuna * 

379 

1,001 

1,364 

1,564 

90B 

Mississippi 

878 

509 

1,629 

1,134 

005 

1/OUj.siana * 

254 

313 

334 

456 

103 

Texas < 

5,180 

1,847 

4,049 

1,356 

7,281 

Colorado 

1,832 

2,523 

1,964 

3,174 

1,473 

Washington 

California 

114 

170 

104 

155 

52 

1,424 

SH2 

738 

683 

370 

Other States 

363 

358 

520 

474 

429 

TotiU * 

35,027 ! 

31,033 

* 41, 132 

37, 505 

42,064 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, rompilod from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown In car lots include those by boat reduced to oar-lofe basis. 

* Crop movement season for cabbage becoraee important in the South in January and continues for 16 
months eniiing in April with final shipments from northern points. 

* Pi ell mi nary. 

» New York ineluties 1 car in May, 1923. 

* Figures for certain States include in thp January shipments, cars moved in preceding calendar year ns 
follows '1920: Florida, 10 cars in December; Louieiana, 4 cars in Decemlier; Texas, 2 cars in November, 
23 in Dccomber. 1921; Florida, 1 car in October, I in November, 13 in December; South Caiolmo, 2 cars 
in December; Texas, 25 cars in December. 1922: Alabama, 1 car inDecember; Florida, 15 cars in December; 
South Carolina, 1 car in November, 32 in December; Texas, 4 cars in November, 110 in December. 1923: 
A1 ibiima, 3 cars inDecember; Florida, 19 cars in December; Ijoui.siana, 2 cars in November. 13 in December; 
Sour h (Carolina, 1 1 cars in November, 152 in December; Texas, 22 cars in November, 39 in December. 1924: 
Florida, 72 cars in December; Louisiana, 1 car in November, 7 in December; South Carolina, 24 cars in 
Nuvom1)er, 167 in December; Texas, 9 oars in November, 64 in Deoember. 








Table 230.— Cofcbo^e, Danish: Monfhtp range and atferage 1. c. L price per ton * iojdhhers at ti§hi markets, 1918-1926 
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Table,231. — Cabbage: Estimated price per 100 pounds, • received by producers, of 

United StaUs, 1910-19SB 


Your ^ginning 

July 

15 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight- 

average 


DoU, 

DoU. 

DoU, 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Dots. 

DoU. 

Dol 9. 

DoU. 

1910 

2.27 

1.89 

1.94 

1. 58 

1.36 

1 . 49 

1.56 

1.48 

1.26 

1. 33 

1.38 

2 46 

1.67 

1911 

2. 93 

2. 47 

1.94 

1.58 

1. 51 

1.83 

1.89 

2 24 

2 88 

3.17 

2. OH 

WSSM 

2 23 

1912 

2.29 

1.88 

1. 25 

1.08 

1.04 

1.15 

1.26. 

1.19 


1.15 

1.58 

218 

1.28 

1913 

2.04 

2. 15 

1. 79 

1.69 

1.58 

1. 75 

1.87 

2 07 

203 

2 24 

2 05 

2 61 


Av. 1910-1913.... 

2.52 

2. 10 

1. 73 

1.48 

1.37 

1. 60 

1.64 

1. 74 

1.80 

1.07 

200 

248 

1.76 

1914 

2.66 

1. 74 

1.60 

1.31 

1. 14 

1.26 

1. 36 

1. 41 

1.38 

1.99 

2 53 

2 34 

1.60 

1915 

1.95 

1. 61 

1. 24 

1.00 

.97 

1.07 

1. 17 

1.21 

1. 38 

1.50 

1.03 

2 27 

1.33 

1910 

2. 16 

2.20 

2. 17 

2. 40 

2.61 

3.04 

3. 05 

5. 65 

0.77 

7.61 

7. 63 

5. 10 

4.45 

1017 

3.23 

2.19 

1. 70 

1.79 

2.00 

2.28 

2 74 

3. 20 

2 80 

2 98 

3.23 

3. 55 

2 62 

1918 

3. 41 

2.90 

2.45 

2. 10 

1.99 

2 06 

219 

2 33 

2 71 

3. 79 

4. 97 

4.68 

283 

1919 

4.23 

3.73 

3.08 

2.88 

2.74 

3. 49 

4.31 

5. 06 

5. 25 

5.50 

0.75 

5.47 

4.31 

1920 

4.71 

8.28 

2.03 

1. 95 

1.07 

1. 77 

1.91 

1. 86 

1.71 

203 

8.10 

4.04 

219 

Av. 1914-1920 

3.19 

2.54 

2.03 

1.93 

1.97 

214 

2 52 

2 97 

3. 15 

8.64 

4.20 

3.92 

2 76 

1921 

3.95 

3.16 

2.61 j 

2.39 

2.42 

2 77 

3.05 

3.00 

3. 02 

3. icT 

3.68 

3. 36 

292 

1922 

2.90 

2 12 

1. 72 

1. 55 

1. 46 

1.63 

2 11 

2 42 

3.00 

3. 02 

4. 01 

4.11 

2 44 

1923 

3.85 

8.20 

2.90 1 

2.59 j 

2 12 

2 30 

2. 56 

2 76 

3.01 

3.28 

3. 50 

3. 57 

2.84 

1924 

, 3.16 

2.76 

2 34 

2. 13 

2.01 

2 24 

2 37 

2 52 

244 

2 18 

3.23 

229 

2 47 

1926. 

I 3.79 

3. 30 

2. 79 

2.40 

2 28 

2 66 























Division of Crop and Livestock Sstimates. 


CANTALOUPES 

Table 232. — Cantaloupes^ commercial crop: Acreagef production^ and total valuer 

by States f 192S-1925 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Ecjly: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 
crates * 

1,000 
crates i 

1,000 
crates ^ 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

California (Imperial) 

26,100 

30,200 

27,560 

4,776 

5,738 

4, 061 

10,794 

8,377 

8,682 

Florida 

2,520 

700 

370 

86 

78 

28 

200 

126 

49 

Georgia 

5,070 

2080 

610 

223 

289 

67 

446 

329 

119 

Texas (lovrer valley) 

1, 100 

1,050 

750 

151 

105 

26 

486 

253 

119 

Intermediate: 

Arizona 

2000 

4,000 

6,000 

450 

800 

1, 320 

450 

944 

990 

Arkansas 

3,900 

4,500 

7,960 

179 

378 

462 

333 

711 

647 

California (inirlock and 
other) 

0,770 

7,460 

10,120 

1,219 

1,044 

1,417 

2,305 

1,253 

1, 100 

Delaware 

3,200 

3,300 

3,450 

464 

317 

414 

770 

530 

373 

Illinois 

720 

370 

400 

73 

30 

52 

131 

44 

47 

Indiana 

3,550 

3,280 

3,600 

327 

495 

40S 

458 

886 

613 

Maryland 

4,900 

5,500 

5,460 

725 

550 

885 

1, 791 

1,023 

912 

Missouri 

260 

(*) 

(*) 

20 

(*) 

(*) 

29 

(*) 

(») 

Nevada 

1,400 

930 

980 

164 

102 

129 

246 

153 

174 

North Carolina 

2290 

2670 

1,960 

229 

103 

235 

234 

133 

268 

Oklahoma 

100 

150 

350 

4 

16 

41 

6 

10 

46 

South Carolina 

1,070 

500 

360 

77 

52 

33 

115 

45 

43 

Texas (other) 

Lato: 

Colorado 

870 

3,790 

2,730 

04 

205 

191 

151 

244 

283 

8,620 

7,900 

9,000 

1,078 

1, 140 

1,470 

1,822 

1,375 

1, 210 

Iowa 

930 

000 

1,000 

83 

54 

46 

83 

05 

41 

Kansas 

180 

780 

450 

18 

98 

58 

30 

118 

48 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

1,700 

1,600 

1,200 

223 

104 

200 

301 

170 

314 

2860 

4,200 

4,000 

594 

727 

760 

1,307 

1,070 

1,330 

New Mexico 

1,400 

2100 

2600 

234 

420 

390 

310 

490 

540 

Tennessee 

880 

300 

600 

132 

65 

79 

317 

68 

87 

Washington 

770 

1,330 

1,510 

140 

262 

275 

320 

403 

352 

Total 

84,100 

90,510 

93,060 

11,745 

13,327 

14,013 

23,501 

1 10,741 

18,488 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Standard crate. 
• Not reported. 
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Table 233 . — CanialoupeSf commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1919-1926 


State 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1924 

1925 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Early: 

CrU. 

Crts, 

Crit. 

CrU. 

CrU. 

CrU. 

CrU. 

D6U. 

DoU. 

Dels. 

DoU. 

DiOi. 

DoU. 

DoU, 

California (Imperial) 

209 

182 

173 


183 

190 

Hiril 

2.17 

1.83 

1.03 

3.61 

2.20 

1.46 

L75 

Florida 

110 

124 

mm 


34 

■oyii 

76 

ESLU 

.76 

1.02 

3.19 

2.33 

1.61 

1. 76 

Georgia 

122 

104 

196 


44 

97 

110 

1. 17 

L45 

L38 

L64 


1.14 

L78 

Texas (lower valley) 

140 

162 

98 

160 

137 


36 

5.00 



1.87 

3.22 

2.41 

A66 

Intermediate: 

Arizona 

100 

170 

172 

180 

226 


220 

L76 

L76 

1.25 

L36 


L18 

.75 

Arkansas 

03 

79 

87 

65 

40 


68 

L02 

^20 

L40 

L71 

L80 

L88 


California (Turlock and 















other) - 

■fTI 

170 

166 

126 

180 

140 

140 

L21 

.93 

.00 

.86 

1.94 


.84 

Delaware - 

118 

111 

06 

155 

145 

06 

120 

.93 

.90 

L18 

L64 

LOO 

L70 


Illinois 

160 

160 

105 

160 

rnsZi 


130 

LOB 

1.26 

.80 

L71 

1.80 

1.47 


Indiana 

162 

140 

126 

no 

92 

151 

130 

L6g 

1.24 

1.48 

L73 

L40 

L79 

1.31 

Maryland.... 

174 

136 

164 

160 

148 

100 

162 

1.25 

1.28 

L12 

1.99 

2.47 

1.86 

lI.03 

Missouri 

ICO 

160 

147 


100 

(») 

(*) 

2.26 

2.00 

Pfiyi 

rJJIE 

Lll 

(>) 

(>) 


146 

146 

80 

90 

117 

110 

132 

L70 

1.65 

1.35 




1.35 


126 

110 

120 

no 


76 

120 



1.30 


mKI 

.69 

L 14 




126 

60 

40 

HOI 

118 




L26 


1.44 

1.07 

1. 12 

South Carolina 

110 

mm 

90 


72 

104 

92 

mi 

1. 16 

1.38 

1.28 

1.49 

.87 

1.31 

Texas (other) 

140 

162 

60 

05 

74 

Mil 

70 

L46 

1.62 

1.06 

L44 

2.36 

.92 

1.48 

Late: 

Colorado... ........ 

166 

160 

182 


126 

145 

104 

L25 

LOO 

.84 

1. 76 

1.69 

L20 

.82 

Iowa 

172 

136 

126 

80 

89 

00 

40 

L02 

L60 

1.26 


inroi 


.90 





90 

VriTtl 

125 

ISO 




L26 

1.69 

DO 

.82 

Michigan 

166 

140 

126 

116 

131 

65 

167 

1.00 

mi 

1.70 

1.26 

1.36 

DO 

1. .57 

New Jersey 

168 


174 

182 

164 

173 

micii 

.78 

.84 

.97 

1. 41 

2.20 

2.71 

1.75 


160 

mSSi 

180 

125 

167 

200 

150 

1.25 

1.26 



1.36 

1.18 

1. 40 

Tennessee 

mm 


176 

140 

160 

180 

■Fil 

1.12 

1.88 

1.26 

1.60 


1.05 

1. 10 

Washington 

160 

217 

194 

193 


197 

182 

1.76 

B2I 

1.20 

2.26 

2.19 

1.64 

1.28 

Average 

164 

160 

149 

124 


148 

161 

1.63 

jl.Ol 

B 

X26 

122 

1.48 

L32 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average for season. 

< Not reported. 

Table 234. — Cantaloupes:^ Cardoi shipments by State of origi/n, April, 1920- 

November, 1926 


Crop movement season • 


utaie 

1 

1920 

1 

1921 

1 

1922 

1 

1923 

! 

I 

1924 

1926 > 


1 

Cars 

032 

i 

Cars 

644 

! Cars 
894 

Cars 

681 

Cars 

822 

Cars 

1,067 

Michigan.. 

> 209 


232 

465 

300 

114 

146 


000 


942 

843 

818 

511 

657 


781 


1, 153 

1,233 

1,270 

609 

1,116 

North tlarnllTift 

358 


894 

700 

620 

401 

656 


131 


281 

270 

70 

116 

29 

- 

387 


G19 

1, 032 

217 

686 

117 

- --------- 

980 


1,654 

1,002 

337 

1,052 

1,203 

Tc^tW? 

109 


160 

180 

387 

456 

500 

C^olorado-- 

2,482 


3,288 

4,420 

2; 300 

3,229 

3,692 

New Mexico T 

968 


606 

275 

304 

518 

574 

Arienna 

1,159 i 


1,604 

1,658 

1,208 

2,146 

3,829 

V^ashington.-- 

380 ! 


206 

371 

207 

296 

226 
• 18,717 
1,080 

Oaliforma. . 

« 13, 251 


13, 100 


16,480 

19,932 

Other StatM 

460 


060 

777 

040 

617 

Total - — — 

422,963 

26,816 

29,930 

25,923 

31,496 

•33,628 

i 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research.^ Compiled from reporte of Fmlt and Vegetable Division 
Shipments as shown in oar lots Include those by boat reduced to oar-lot basis. 

1 Includes honeydews and other mlsoellaueous 

monts of melons, other than cantaloupes, amounted in 1923 to 1,162 cars, in 1924, to 2,666, and in vm 

^**6™-movement season extends from April 1 through November of a given year. 

•Preliminary. 

4 Includes 1 car in Decembw. 

< Includes 17 oars in December. 
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CAULIFLOWER 


Tabls 235 . — Cauliflowerf commercial crop: Acreage^ productiouj and total value, 
by States, year heginni^ October, 1928-1925 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

102S 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1924 

11)25 

Cahfomla * 

Colorado 

New Jersey 

Acres 

7,»0 

2 r >0 

Acres 

6,560 

400 

m 

4,350 

1,400 

70 

Acres 

6,610 

1,000 

300 

6.S50 

1,600 

70 

1,000 

crates 

2,106 

72 

1,000 

erdes 

1,703 

64 

18 

G62 

2B0 

18 

1,000 

erales 

2,148 

100 

39 

771 

320 

14 

1,000 

dollars 

2,736 

131 

1,000 

dollars 

1,430 

11.6 

25 

1,206 

400 

36 

IfiOO 
dollar 3 
2,320 
lu3 
51 
1,079 
44.') 
20 

New York 

Oregon * 

Virginia.. 

Totals ^ 

3,560 

510 

50 

1, 015 
117 
13 

2,223 

170 

24 

11,580 

12,000 


3^822 

2,735 

3,452 

6,284 

3,218 

4.0M 


DiyitLon of Crops and Livestock Estitnates. 

^ Season of California '>nd Oregon begins in October of the previous year. 


Table 236. — Cauliflower, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, year 
beginning October, 1019-1925 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per crate » 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

California 

Colorado 

Crts, 

273 

Crls. 

268 

Crts. 

300 

Crts. 

290 

275 

Crts. 

260 

160 

140 

350 

200 

250 

Crts. 

325 

160 

130 

139 

200 

195 

Dois. 

1.25 

Dots. 
1. 00 

DoU. 
1. 97 

Dots. 

L30 

1.82 


Dots. 

1.08 

1.02 

1.3S 

1.40 

1.39 

1.40 

New Jersey 







New York 

Oiefon 

Virginia......... 

262 

231 

274 

270 

221 

270 

290 

230, 

2S5 

I.M 

1.25 

jEEm 

2.79 

2.16 

2. 19 
1. 45 

1. 85 

Average j 







287 

269 

280 

287 

212 

228 

1.36 

1. 24 

2.13 

1.69 

1. 18 

1. 18 


, DiviaiOQof Crop and Uvosteek Eetiraatee. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 2^7^-^CauliJtower : Car-lot akipmenU by Slate of origin, July, 1920- 

June, 1925 



• nflfiiSnnirT^ from July 1 through June of the foUoirlng year. 
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CELERY 


Tablb 238. — Cdery, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, by 

States, 19e3-19B6 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, 
average price for season 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1 

1925 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

cris. 

1,000 

erts. 

1,000 

erts. 

1,000 
dollars j 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Early: Florida — 

3,200 

4,000 

4,320 

1,080 

1,900 

2,000 

3,562 

4,693 

5,200 

Late: 

California 

6,170 

6,330 

5,690 

1, 154 

1,386 

1,290 

2,250 

2,065 

2,270 

Colorado 

670 

720 

800 

201 

248 

336 

283 

727 

380 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

4, 120 

4,110 

3,»i0 

C39 

645 

780 

020 

1,296 

1,318 

B40 

1,370 

4,74)0 

1,510 

420 

522 

569 

592 

611 

984 

Now York 

4,000 

4,780 

1,048 

1,676 

1,386 

1,803 

2,363 

1,719 

Ohio 

600 

710 

680 

157 

124 

160 

232 

182 

264 

Oregon 

150 

300 

380 

62 

112 

124 

129 

248 

184 

rcnosylvauia 

400 

360 

380 

lie 

128 

112 

177 

308 

172 

Total 

20,350 

22, 710 

^ 22,600 

5, 477 

0,741 

6,7.57 

1 9,948 

, 12,493 

12,491 


Division of Crop and Livostock Estimates. 


Tabl^e 239. — Celery^ commercial crop: Yield per acre and pricCf 1919—1925 


State 

Yield per acre 

JRrioe per crate * 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 


CrVs 

Cris, 

Cris. 

Oris. 

Cris. 

Cris. 

Cris. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

[voU. 

Dels. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Early: Florida 

616 

528 

676 

487 

525 

475 

463 

a 45 

6.75 

' 4.27 , 

2.95 

2.12 

2.47 

Z60 

Lute: 










1 





California 

240 

255 

265 

210 

187 

219 

219 

2.72 

2.86 

2.06 

2.63 

1.95 

1 49 

1. 76 

Colorado 

330 

300 

330 

300 

800 

345 

420 1 

2.00 

1.67 ■ 

1.33 1 

1.91 

1.41 

2.9S 

1. 13 

Michigan 

170 

181 ! 

168 

180 

155 

157 

202 

1.00 

1. 16 

1. 62 1 

1.42 

1.44 

2.01 

1.69 

New Jersey 

300 

345 1 

375 

315 

500 

381 

377 

1.76 

1.28 

1.67 

2.01 

1.41 

1. 17 

1 . 73 

New York 

300 

345 I 

323 

260 

262 

350 

290 

1.56 

1.43 

1.67 

1. 15 

1.72 

1.41 

1.24 

Ohio 

249 

208 

202 

202 

196 

174 

235 

2.06 

2.34 

1.63 

2.01 

1.48 

1.47 

1.65 

OreiioQ.- 



435 

375 

413 

375 

327 



2.10 

2.67 

Z08 

Z 21 

1.48 

Pennsylvania 

360 1 

' 336 ’ 

357 

315 

200 

337 

294 

3.33 

Too’ 

3.00 I 

Z 21 

1.53 

Zil 

1.54 

Average 

270 

290 

805 

202 

260 

207 

200 

3.46 

3.00 

2.32 

Z 20 1 

1.82 

1 1.85 I 

1.85 


Division of Drop and JLivestock Estimatos. 
* Avorago tor season. 


Table 24Q,-^Celery: Car^lot shipments by State of origin^ June^ 19 20- May ^1925 


State 

Crop movement season • 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

•Now York 

" 

Cars 

3,110 

Cars 

8,047 

Cars 

3,048 

Cars 

3,741 

Cars 

4,529 

•New Jersey 

94 

219 

115 

219 

177 

Ponnsyivania — 

186 

224 

212 

223 

226 

Ohio 

46 

67 

76 

55 

64 

Michigan... 

964 

1,031 

1,626 

1,486 

1,332 

plorida.. ............ 

4,218 

4,954 

6,398 

7,219 

7,953 

Colorado....... .... 

305 

211 

222 

125 

197 

Oregon .... 

16 

53 

82 

203 

S63 

Cjilifnrnia _ 

3,472 

2,617 

4,337 

4,693 

4.415 

Other States 

23 

* 19 

52 

76 

84 

Total 

IZ 424 

3 1Z442 

16,368 

18,042 

19,339 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Compiled from reports of Frait and VegetaWo Divi- 
Sion. Shipments i\s shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to cordot basis. 

» Crop movement season extends from June 1 of one year through May of the following year, except U» 
Florida, where the season extends through June. 

• Preliminary. 

I Texas includes 1 oar in May, 1021. 
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CORN 

Tabus 241. — Com, sweet, for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, hy States, 1923-1926 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1923 

1024 

1025 

1023 

1924 

1025 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Delaware 

4,200 

4,400 

3,800 


khqi 


118 

101 

185 

Illinois 

46,000 

6 a 560 

70,000 


103,000 


1,447 

1,309 

2,401 

Indiana. 

19,670 





519 

626 

1, 103 

Iowa 

45,610 






1,059 

706 


Maine 

13,000 

13,300 





1,073 

1,053 


Maryland 

32,000 






007 

859 

1,507 

Michigan 

8,200 

11,000 





163 

195 

626 

Minnesota 

16,600 

21,000 

26,000 





497 

535 

Nebraska 

5,000 

7,000 

laooo 

laooo 

12,600 

22,000 

■El 

116 

211 

New Hampshire 

060 






64 

83 

105 

New York 

20,840 



20,200 

46,800 

63,000 

565 

017 

1,307 

Ohio 

23,430 

27, 450 

32,000 

66,200 

38,400 

102,400 

599 

400 

1,31 H 

Pennsylvania 

2,580 





16,200 

56 

113 

307 

Vermont 

2,700 





8,100 

no 

140 

162 

Wisconsin 

11,000 

13,720 

18,000 



253 

212 

556 

Other States 

1,800 

2,370 

3,750 



86 

63 

120 

Total 

252,590 

302,700 

370,380 

603,300 

527,800 

027,200 

7,563 

7,478 

13,891 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 242. — Corn, for canning^ commfrcial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

1919-19S5 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Toms 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 


2.0 

1.8 

2 0 

27 

28 

1.9 

27 

nmzm 

15.60 

Mil 

Envn 


MU 

18.00 


2.2 

22 

26 

22 

26 

1.7 

24 

13.80 

19.75 

12 67 

9.77 


13.58 

14.29 

Indiana 

2.4 

25 

20 

25 

24 

1.7 

24 

14.08 


MU 

lOMIHM 


14.74 

14.83 

Iowa 

2.6 

23 

28 

Wmm 

26 

1.5 

2 5 

13.27 


a 60 

EE3 


9.55 

11.14 

Maine 

3.5 

3.1 

3.2 

25 


27 

2 8 

34.62 



27.50 

27.51 


20.76 

Maryland 

2.0 

26 

26 

25 

23 

1.8 

27 

21.88 


11. 70 


13. 14 

14.60 

17.67 

Michigan 

2.0 

20 

22 

Q1 

1.6 

1.2 

25 

16.96 

14.46 

15.00 

11.41- 

12 42 

14.76 

R 30 

Minnesota 

2.4 

25 

28 

EEl 

2 6 

25 

Ml 

14. 10 


10.40 

9.14 

9.73 

0.46 

ia 28 

Nebraska 

1.6 


29 

26 

Ml 

1.8 

22 

11.66 

12 33 

1.5.00 

&33 

8.88 

9.18 

10.04 

New Hampshire 

3.0 

28 

20 

22 

20 

28 

26 


25.00 

22 85 

22 70 

22 73 


25.00 

Now York 

2.0 


23 

20 

1.4 

1.8 

21 

10.11 

22 28 

18 29 

17.82 


10.50 

2 a 74 

Ohio 

2.6 

pfil 

25 

22 

24 

1.4 

3.2 

16.37 

18. 6/ 


8.70 

laoe 

MTl 

13.61 

Pennsylvania 

2 r 2 

22 

27 

24 

1.0 

Ml 

3.6 

18.50 

imjjl 

[QEjI 

IttOO 

11.33 

17.72 

18.03 

Vermont 

2.5 

22 

28 

20 

27 

28 

26 




ihnoml 

MU 

MU 

10.04 


24 


28 

26 

22 

1.3 

25 

14.41 


11.22 

Miff! II 

ia 46 

11.03 

1238 

Othar States 

21 

26 

20 

27 

20 

m 

23 

16.17 

16.91 

13 59 

13.98 j 

16.47 


ROO 

Average 

23 

i 

23 

26 

24 

24 

1.7 

25 

17.69 

19.32 

13.50 


1254 

14.17 

1106 


Piviskm of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 243. — Com, canned: Prodvetion in the United States, 1917-1926 
[Thousand cases e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1917 

ms 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

Maine 

667 

1,113 

1,662 

1,688 

911 

HHI 

923 

1,294 

1,603 

New York ....... 

267 

480 


829 


616 

434 

749 

1,311 


mJtZm 

1,584 


1,644 




787 

2.375 

Indiana 

742 

613 

586 





846 

2,223 

UliDoia 

2,422 

2,199 

2,226 

2,271 

1,711 

1,939 

2,833 

2,310 

4,030 

Wisconsin. 

166 

373 

635 

690 

676 

626 

648 

388 

1,148 

Minnesota 

202 

309 

466 

643 

673 

698 

898 

1, 190 

1,541 

Iowa 

2,280 


2,496 

3,246 


1,960 

2,382 

1,764 

4,105 

Maryland 

Kina 



2,217 


1,944 

2,256 

1,707 

3,678 

Other States 

066 

809 


1,261 

620 

934 

1, 134 

1,087 

2,216 

United States 


11,722 

13,660 

15,040 

8,843 

11,419 

14, 106 

12,131 1 

24,320 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesfarch. Compiled from National Canncrs’ Association data. 
1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. 


CUCUMBERS 


Table 244 . — Cucumbers for consumption freshf commercial crop: Acreage^ pro^ 
duction^ and total valuer by Stales, 192S-19£6 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, 
average price for season 

1923 

1924 

1925 




1923 

1924 

1925 





1,000 

i 

1,000 

: 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Early; 

Aerfs 

i4cr« 

Acres 

hamp.i 

hamp 1 

hartsjf.i 

dollmrs 

dollars 

dollars 

Alabama 

1,360 

2,540 

2,220 

220 

432 

413 

530 

445 

007 

Florida 

10,760 

12,370 

10,830 

1,463 

1,002 

1,266 

4, 535 

3,697 

3,366 

Georgia 

600 

2,260 

570 

48 

120 

66 

96 

134 

75 

Ix)m8iana 

260 

640 

600 

32 

108 

63 

32 

190 

82 

South C'arolina 

2,780 

3,660 

2,900 

473 

605 

458 j 

970 

484 

705 

Texas(aouthern district) j 

1,720 

960 

980 

165 

103 

66 1 

282 

302 

127 

Virginia 

840 

1,730 1 

1,560 

130 

200 

257 

195 

208 

193 

Second early: 










California (southern 










district) 

450 

(») 


72 

(*) 

(0 

96 

0) 


North (Carolina 

2,650 

3,560 

6,310 

610 

890 

860 

976 

730 

1,127 

Intermediate: 










Arkansas. . _ _ 


600 

1,370 


60 

147 


64 

225 

Delaware 

640 

740 

900 

116 

118 

102 

208 

183 

80 

Illinois (southern) 

440 

620 

740 

73 

104 

130 

104 

186 

98 

Maryland 

1,250 

1,420 

2,080 

231 

220 

416 

434 

310 

212 

New Jersey 

1,660 

1,800 

2,000 

382 

30b 

400 

667 

477 

268 

Late: 










Now York 

2,080 

3,400 

4,490 

343 

644 

516 

639 

832 

356 

Total 

27,480 

35,890 

36,640 

4,367 

4,924 

5,140 

0,663 

8,241 

7,621 


DlWsion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Bushel hamper. 

> Not reported. 
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Tablb 245. — <CiuMnAen for oonaumplum fresh, eommereud •crop: Yidd per acre 

and price f 1919-1925 


State 

Yield per aero 


Price per hamper 

1 



1 














1019 


1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

EaHy: 

Bamp. 

Hamp. 

Hamp, 

Hamp. 

Bamp. 

Hump. 

Hamp. 

Dots. 


Ddli. 

Dole. 

DoU. 

Doh, 

Bole. 

Alabama 

152 

158 

150 

m 

102' 

170 

186 

1.61 

1. 16 

0.70 

1.40 

2.41 

1.03 

1.47 

Florida 

316 

276 

280 

296 

138 

81 

116 

3.67 

3. 16 

2.49 

1.93 

3.10 

3.69 

2.08 

Georgia 




180 

80 

53 

115 




2.17 

2.00 

1. 12 

1.14 

Louisiana 





130 

200 

77 





1.00 

1.76 

1.55 

South Car- 















olina 

330 

284 

203 

118 

170 

170 

l.'>8 

1.30 

1. 65 

1.83 

.69 

2.05 

.80 

1.54 

Texas 















(southern 









1. 18^ 






district)... 

124 

124 

105 

110 

96 

172 

67 

1.62 


.85 

.93 

1.71 

LS.") 

1.03 

Virginia 

205 

136 

160 

ISO 

155 

150 

166 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

1.00 

1.50 

.80 

.75 

Second Early: 















California 















(southern 

district)... 

180 

176 

168 

135 

160 

(») 

(*) 

1.50 

1.30 

1.25 

1.80 

1.82 

(*) 

(0 

North Car- 















olina 

276 

265 

226 

180 

230 

250 

162 

.79 

.(>8 

.03 

.88 

1.60 

.82 

1.31 

Intermediate: 















Aikansas.... 






100 

107 






1.28 

1.53 

Delaware 

104 

150 

165 

150 

180 

160 

113 


.75 

.70 

.59 

1.81 

1.55 

.78 

Illinois 








1 







(30utherii) 

164 

18*1 

250 

160 

165 

200 

175 

.90 

1.00 

.98 

1.92 

1. 42 

1. 78 

.75 

Maryland... 

202 

182 

163 

209 

18.5] 

155 

200 

l.Oli 

.83 

1. 14 

.87 

1.88 

1.41 

.51 

New Jersey . 

aio 

266 

285 

304 

230| 

j 171 

200 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.08 

1. 72 

1.55 

.07 

Late: 















New York... 

mm 

l.')2 

150 

184 

165 

160 

115 

1. 32 

1.68 

1.21 

1..30 

1.57 

l.M 

.69 

Average... 

i 252 

1 

218 

216 

213 

159| 

1 137 

140 

2.32 

2.08 

1. 72 

1. 61 

2.22 

1.07 

j 1.46 


Diviston of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
I Average for season. 

• Not reported. 


Table 246 . — Cucumbers for picklee, commercial crop: Acreage^ produciionj and 
total value, by States, 192S-1925 


State 

Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1024 



1924 

1925 


Acrei 

Acres 

Acres 

bushels 

1,000 

biisheU 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

doUars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

California 

2,m 

2.150 

3,210 

268 


491 

230 

245 

535 

Colorado 

3,250 

2,800 

3,340 

254 

98 

811 

304 

98 

341 

Illinois... 

1,410 

1,310 

1,630 

73 

37 

114 

104 

51 


'Indiana 

7,390 

7,240 

8,430 

877 

188 

430 

475 

244 

477 

Iowa 

3,530 

2,250 

2,650 

191 

45 

177 

172 

48 

103 

Miehigan 

26,840 

35,440 

36,810 

1, 154 

851 

2,025 

1,316 

962 

2,2-18 

Minnesota 

1,330 

3,040 

4,340 

72 

67 

195 

72 

84 

201 

Missouri 

400 

339 

960 

19 

13 

56 

18 

18 

51 

New York 

1, 420 

1,530 

1,320 

70 

W 

152 

88 

62 

152 

OWo 

700 

1,560 

1,600 

32 

50 

115 

3i 

74 

145 

Washington 

480 

430 

070 

06 

13 

97 

66 

13 

97 

Wisconsin 

12,130 

17,990 

20,960 

606 

504 

1,216 

733 

504 

1,252 

Other States 

3,670 

8,440 

13, 110 

132 

3*^8 

1,337 

132 

501 

1,043 

Total 

64,480 

1 85,410 

99,230 

3,314 

2,549 

6,746 

3,829 

2,004 

6,893 


Diyision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 247 . — Cticumhers for yicklen^ commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 

1919-1925 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per bushel 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

^ 1925 

California 

Ru. 

J9ft. 

Bu,. 

Bu. 

Bn. 

Bu. 

Bn. 

Dots. 

Dole. 

Dots. 

Dol8. 

Doh. 

Dots. 

BoU. 

64 

80 

100 

125 

132 

114 

163 

L23 

1.20 

1.24 

LOO 

0.86 

1.00 

1.09 

Colorado 

09 

81 1 

75 

06 

78 

36 

102 

.70 

LOO 

1. 15 

1.45 

1.53 

1.00 

LOO 

niinois 

67 

15 

80 

45 

62 

28 

70 

L07 

1.26 

1.26 

L17 

1. 48 

1.39 

1.39 

Indiana 

60 

24 

70 

40 

61 

26 

61 

.94 

L30 

.87 

.98 

L2G 

1.30 

1. 11 

Iowa 

47 

22 

70 

30 

64 

20 

02 

.94 

LOO 

L63 

LOO 

.90 

1.07 

1.09 

Michigan 

57 

34 

70 

40 

43 

24 

65 

.79 

.93 

1.04 

.87 

L14 

1. 13 

1.11 

Minnesota 

63 

20 

00 

60 

64 

17 

45 ! 

.79 

1.06 

1.25 

1.00 j 

1 LOO 

1.25 

1.03 

Missouri 

46 

46 

70 

60 

48 

40 

68 

.88 

.90 

LOO 

.60 

.70 

1.42 , 

.01 

New York 

70 

98 

80 

75 

49 

a3 

115 

LOO 

LOO 

.95 

LOO 

1.25 

L25 

LOO 

Ohio 

65 

47 

80 

75 

46 

32 

72 

1.09 

1. 25 

1.25 

1.00 

1. 05 1 

j 

1.48 

1.26 

Washington 

59 

no 

80 

12.5 

138 

30 

145 

1.25 

1.00 ' 

LOO 

.71 

LOO 

LOO i 

1.00 

Wiscoaisin 

09 

28 

06 

80 ' 

50 

28 

m 

1.03 

.79 

.92 

.83 

1.21 

1-00 

1.03 

Other States 

46 

51 

73 

02 

37 

46 

102 

1.00 

.90 

.98 

.74 

1 1.(0 

1.29 

1 .78 

Average 

69 

i 

38 

71 

1 ^ 

51 

1 

30 

63 

.89 

.98 

1.04 

.93 

1 L16 

1 

1. 14 

1.04 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 248.- Cucumhem: Car4ot shipmentB by State of origin, 1920-1025 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19251 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Now York 

312 

540 

395 

383 

m 

684 

New Jersey 

287 

271 

HA 

258 

276 

482 

Ohio 

52 

118 

124 

68 

1 111 

89 

Illinois 

142 

164 

68 

15 

77 

216 

Delawftfc 

256 

137 

191 

225 


302 

Maryland 

297 

343 

368 

446 

311 

598 

Virginia 

83 

19 

221 

84 

387 

448 

North Caroluia j 

408 

641 

687 

1, 175 , 

1,639 

1,562 


625 

664 

887 


918 

793 

Georgia 

1 

3 

211 

45 

154 

72 

Florida 

885 

1,414 

2,034 

1,647 

1,381 

1,948 

Alabama 

259 

109 

702 

367 

576 

706 

Texas 

95 

64 

119 

46 

147 

72 

California 



89 

68 

125 

23 

114 

Other States 

137 

256 

no 

96 

248 

348 

Total 

3,689 , 


6,349 

5,700 1 

7,182 

8,464 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat r^uoed to car-lot basis. 


1 Preliminary. 
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LETTUCE 


Tablb 249. — Lettuce, commercial crop: Yield per acre and price, 1919-19ISS 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per crate * 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


1925 

1919 

1920 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925, 

Early: 

CW».» 

Oto.* 

Crts^ 

CWi.* 

CrtsJ 

evti.* 

CW».* 

J>oU, 

Dots. 

DoUt. 

DoU. 

Dote. 

DoU. 

Dots, 

Arizona 

234 

255 

246 

285 

260 

225 

225 

.88 

.72 

1. 85 

.93 

1.40 

1.06 

1. 19 

California > 

249 

258 

238 

175 

226 


189 

L44 

.97 

1.83 

2.02 

1. 43 

1.49 

1.41 

Imperial 



190 

150 

185 

185 

■TTil 



1.42 

2. 15 

1. 52 

1.75 

1.74 

Other 



278 

214 

281 

217 

177 



1.28 

1.88 

1.36 

1.23 

1.03 

Florida 

350 

352 

410 

412 

270 

mm 

225 

1. 47 

1.59 

1.76 

1.73 

1.64 

1.07 

1.72 

North Carolina .. 

231 

231 

230 

225 

195 

169 

270 

4.35 

4.15 

3.33 

3.48 

1.96 

1.33 

1.32 

South Carolina... 

220 

200 

225 

169 

109 

135 

167 

3.49 

8.65 

8.48 

8.43 

2.00 

1.53 

1.64 

Texas 

343 

243 

224 

165 

198 

175 

■Tol 

1. 31 

1. 19 

.74 

.89 

1.20 

.55 

.76 

Virginia 

186 

205 

234 

188 

131 

121 

130 

8.13 

3.40 

2.67 

2.33 

1.96 

1.33 

2.07 

Late: 















Colorado 

235 

250 

270 

180 

145 

85 

133 


1.80 

mmSM 

1. 71 

1.60 

2.09 

1.54 

Idaho 


230 

250 

170 

138 

135 

120 


1.80 

1.75 

M»:>i 

1.53 

1.32 

2.00 

Michigan. - 


108 

150 

125 

120 

125 

130 

2.24 

2.02 

2.50 

Uu] 

3.20 

2.24 

l.CO 

Minnesota 

180 1 

130 

133 

135 

100 

140 

150 

E^l 

ODl 

8.00 

2.00 

2. 18 


3.00 

New Jersey 

158 

156 

163 

167 

160 

265 

257 

ECl 

3.60 

3.52 

1.88 

3 48 


3.04 

Npw Metion 






226 

Kill 






1.05 

1.20 

New York 


172 

192 

150 

162 

177 

194 

2.52 

2L58 


J 84 

2.00 

2.00 

1.68 

Oregon 




150 

138 

■ml 

150 




2L12 

1. 35 

1.50 

1. 30 

Pennsylvania 

132 

132 

192 

162 

150 

75 

152 

3.84 

8.08 

4.46 

1.80 


2.38 

1.94 


— 

mam 


260 

250 

265 

374 




1. 35 

1. 45 

1. 13 

1.50 



Washington 


245 

376 

325 

280 

225 


2.50 

L75 

Wol 

1. 30 

1.33 


2.38 

Wyoming-- 






260 

142 




L25 

1.48 


1.50 
















Average 

232 

248 

248 

197 


191 

187 

1.87 

1.43 

1.87 

1.89 

1.58 

1.54 

L53 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average for season. 

* Crates of 4 dozen heads each. 

> Year l>eginning October of previous year. 


Table 250. — LeUtLce, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and total value, hy 

States, 1923-1926 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value basis, aver* 
age price for season 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1926 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

crates i 

crates * 

crates * 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Arizona 

2,900 

4,800 

4,400 

754 

1,060 

990 

1,056 

1,145 

1, 178 

California* 

24,700 

33,020 

49,320 

5,584 

6,589 

9,305 

8,012 

9,837 

is; 134 

Impel ial 

14,130 

18,000 

25,000 

2,614 

3, 330 

6,000 

3,973, 

5,828 

81700 

Other 

10, 670 

15,020 

24,320 

2,970 

3, 2.7J 

4,305 

4,039 

4,009 

<434 

Florida - 

3,780 

3,490 

3,400 

1, 021 

914 

7f.5 

1,674 

978 

1,316 

North Carolina 

1,230 

1,540 

1,730 

240 

260 

407 

470 

346 

'616 

Sooth Carolina 

1,980 

1, 120 

1,480 

216 

151 

247 

432 

231 

406 

Texas 

1, 140 

760 

680 

226 

133 

68 

271 

73 

62 

Virgi^a 

310 

300 

300 

41 

36 

39 

80 

48 

81 

Late: 










Colorado 

6,710 

6, COO 

10,500 

973 

476 

1,396 

1. 557 

995 

2,150 

Idaho. 

3,150 

1,420 

1,500 

435 

192 

180 

666 

253 

860 

Michigan j 

380 

210 

80 

46 

26 

10 

147 

58 

16 

Minnesota 

240 

180 

220 

24 

25 

33 

52 

65 

99 

New Jersey 

1,310 

2,300 

2,320 

210 

CIO 

5% 

731 

1,732 

1,812 

New Mexico. 


250 

1,500 


56 

300 


50 

300 

New York 

7,160 

6,290 

6,620 

1, 158 

1,113 

1,265 

2,316 

2,226 

2,125 

Oregon 

500 

300 

300 

69 

48 

45 

93 

72 

68 

Pennsylvania^ _ 

60 

70 

70 

9 

5 

11 

18 

12 

21 

Utah 

200 

300 

260 

50 

80 

94 

72 

90 

141 

Washington 

^222 

1,400 

1,720 

560 

315 

344 

745 

366 

819 

Wyoming 

250 

200 

110 

56 

52 

16 

83 

96 

24 

Total 

57,990 

63,660 

86,400 

11,672 

12, 161 

16, 171 

18,475 

18,671 

24,767 


IMvIskm of Crop and Liveatock Estimstos. 

1 Orates of 4 dozen hea^aa^- 
4 Cr^ year bepinniiig October of prevloas year. 
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Table 251. — Lettuce: CarAoi ekipmenis by State of origin, 19f^O-1926 


State 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926t 


Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Can 

Now York 

1, 776 

3,240 

3,167 

3,817 

3,098 

3^819 

New Jersey 

206 

409 

m 

456 

417 

469 

North Carolina 

207 

445 

622 

718 

714 

537 

South Carolina 

121 

716 

987 

577 

423 

709 

Florida 

2,940 

2,267 

3,323 

3, 146 

2,257 

1,510 

Idaho 

25 

180 

889 

1,241 

532 

407 

Colorado 

120 

234 

812 

1,436 

1,036 

3,061 

Arizona 

264 

108 

678 i 

1, 108 

2,049 

3,477 

Washington 

California 

354 

035 

812 

1,081 

674 

817 

7,358 

9,850 

9,744 

15,113 

18,480 

21,608 

Other States 

417 

534 

635 

792 

055 

636 

Total 

13,788 

18,738 

22,240 

29,485 

30,935 

37,040 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in cor lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Preliminary. 


ONIONS 


Table 252. — Onions, commercial crop: Acreage, •production, and total value, by 

StaUs, 19S3-19Se 


State 

Acreage 

1 Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price per season 


1923 

1924 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Early (Bermuda and Creole) . 
California...... ... 

Acre$ 

1,340 

1,200 

12,680 

Aern 

1,540 

1,670 

10,330 

Acres 

1,550 

1,700 

9,580 

1,000 

husheU 

398 

1,000 

hushels 

522 

1,000 

bushels 

488 

1,000 

doUars 

613 

n 

1,000 

dollars 

820 

Louisiana. ..... 

108 

209 

204 


209 

318 

Texas 

1,661 

2,087 

2,203 

3, 156 

3,318 

3,084 


Total 

15,220 

13, 540 

12,830 

2,167 

2,818 

2,895 

3,962 

4,300 

4,222 


Intermediate (domestic): 
Iowa - 

1,400 

1,000 

2,200 

1,200 

1,500 

7,010 

2,020 

300 

1, 620 

1,620 

750 

533 

578 

632 

629 

590 

1,043 

315 

Kentucky 

L 100 

298 

330 

210 

423 

412 

New Jersey 1 

2,370 

1,000 

1,760 

4,650 

3,140 

400 

2,000 
800 1 

444 

645 

360 

657 

987 

612 

Virginia 

328 

200 

ISO 

387 

210 

329 

Washington 

1,510 

^650 i 
3,520 
1,660 
840 

675 

484 

340 

500 

465 

282 

Late (domestic): 

California 

2,103 

655 

1,279 

848 

1,695 
1, 144 

2,271 

707 

1,010 

517 

1,848 

1,018 

581 

Colorado. 

Idaho 

128 

160 

'755 

142 

139 

Illinois 

090 

830 

286 

187 

218 

323 

150 

177 

Indiana 

6,300 

3,360. 

1,850 

1,220 

7,650 

5^760 

600 

6,980 
. 3,190 
2,040 
1,380 
7,640 
6^240 
950 

4,620 

3,820 

1,750 

1,440 

8,680 

2,860 

1,050 

190 

2,218 

1,284 

646 

1, 745 
1,244 
751 

1,317 

1,494 

2,795 

1,913 

969 

1,256 

1,232 

473 

1,343 

1,778 

387 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

399 

Minnesota 

268 

380 

386 

354 

293 

367 

New York..... 

3,156 

1,457 

192 

3,209 

2,184 

323 

3,342 

772 

4,387 

2,098 

2,599 

1,507 

245 

3,609 

9QS 

Ohio 

Oregon 

369 ! 

230 

258 

Pennsylvania. 

280 

250 

56 

81 

53 j 

80 

108 

85 

Utah 

400 

320 

400 

150 

147 

240 


147 

180 

Wismnsin 

940 

960 

960 

262 

259 

372 

314 

189 

865 





Total 

4A720 

61,940 

46,720 

60,260 

44,120 

56,950 

15,139 

17,306 

15,034 

14,278 
17, 173 ; 

1 

19,381 

23,343 

12; 529 
16,829 

1A480 

19,702 

Grand total........... 

17,852 



Division of Crop and Uvostodr Estimates. 


91044“— 26 68 
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TAaruB 2&3^ — Onion 9 f commercial crop: Yield per acre tmd prue^ 19t^l0^5 


state 



Yield per aero 





Price per bushel * 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

(nermudta and 
Croolo) : 

Am. 

Am. 

ifoi. 

Am. 

JSiM. 

Bur. 

Am. 

Deto. 

Dofjr. 

DoEi. 

Dots. 

DoUk 

SoU. 

Ooii. 

Califortht. 

sra 

208 

245 

320 

207 

m 

315 

2.20 

L.W 

1.28 

1.42 

1.54 

1.48 

1.08 

Ix>uisiRoa 

160 

168 

200 

300 

90 

125 

120 

2.85 

.86 

.95 

1.51 

1.79 

1.00 

1.56 

Texas 

287 

256 

207 

197 

131 

202 

230 

2.01 

1.42 

.83 

1.91 

1.90 

I. 59 

1. 10 

Berrauda and 
(’'roote, »vor* 












1.83 

1.53 

1.46 

age 

260 

251 

213 

227 

142 

208 

226 

2.09 

1.42 

.92 

1. 75 

Istormediato (domes' 















fie): 













1.02 

1.C5 

lovm 


350 

205 

3S0 

365 

388 

300 

1..53 

.60 

1.20 

.75 

1.18 

Kentucky 


370 

KIQl 

225 


308 

280 

2. 05 

1.05 

.70 

1.27 

1.42 

1.25 

1.50 

New Jersey 


240 

250 

250 

194 

272 

180 

1.72 

1.25 

1. 15 

1.25 

1.48 

1.53 

1.70 

Virginia.. 

2'>0 

320 ! 

280 

225 

254 

200 

225 

1. 78 

1.50 

U 13 

.00 

1. 18 

1.05 

1.83 

Washington 

DTtl 


300 


dSl 

275 

225 

L55 

.9.3 

1.41 

.43 

.7i 


.83 

Late (domestic) : 












i.oa 

.79 

1.09 

California 

376 

325 

22.5 

2.50 

EoSl 

275 

300 

1.65 

.50 

1.40 

.48 

Colorado 

2' ) 

EiUl 

IgiTol 

280 

250 

270 

325 

1. 62 

. 72 

1 53 

. 52 

1.08 

. 61 

.89 

Idaho 

<ilK) 

485 

1^ 

460 

425 

400 

455 

1.65 

.36 

1. 62 

.75 

1. 11 

. 87 

. 77 

Illinois 

2<)0 

350 

210 

300 

•m 

225 

260 

1.32 

.81 

1 28 

.82 

1. 13 

. 80 

.81 

Indiana 

200 

398 

266 

413 

352 

2.50 

285 

1..32 

.76 

1.32 

.59 

1. 26 

.72 

1.02 

Maasaebuseits. . . 

340 

da 



382 

390 

391 j 

1.09 

.54 

1.44 

.70 

1. 41^ 

.99 

1. 19 

Michigan 

175 

350 



.349 

368 

228 ' 

1.A5 

.(>3 

1. 65 

.58 

1. 50 

.6:1 

.97 

Minnesota 

275 

300 



220 

275 

268 

1.47 

.50 

1.27 

.43 

1.32 

.77 

.95 

New York 

205 

Eini 



DEI 

Dm 

385 

1.84 

.69 

1.60 

.67 

L39 

.81 

1.08 

Ohio 

230 

340 


400 

253 

350 

270 

1.28 

.46 

1.53 

.55 

1.44 i 

.69 

1.17 

Ofe#m 

300 

370 

woM 

300 

3-20 

340 

351 

1.83 

.70 

1.07 

.66 

1.20 

.76 

.70 

Pennsylvania 

300 

350 

270 

380 

200 

325 

278 

1.62 

.32 

2.00 

.68 

J.42 

1..33 

1 W 

0tah.. 

500 

480 


Eliltl 

375 

400 

600 

1. 62 

.72 

1.60 

.49 

1.35 

1 00 

. 75 

Wi^nsin 

m 

360 

300 

350 

279 

270 

388 

.85 

.68 

1. 51 

.49 

1.20 

.73 

.98 

Domestic aver- 

280 

353 

259 

320 

324 

322 

324 

1.53 

.06 

1. 41 

.63 

1.28 

.83 

1.08 

Average 

277 

329 

248 

296 

279 

D 

302 

1. 61 

.81 

1. 31 

.85 

1.35 

.94 

1. 15 


Division of Crop utd Livestock Esttmatos. 
^Averaco for soason. 


Table 254. — Onions: Car-loi akipme^xte State of arigiriy Marchy 1920— J umoy 1926 












<4 F'limU (md. 90ft 

Tabiii 9 255 ^: — Qnwmt AmoQj^ U. c. k j^ric^ per WO petmde^ Uf jobbere^ ai niM 

marketer iB2Chl9B5 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of Fruit and Vege- 
' table Division. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of U. S. No. 1 grade; they are simple averages of daily ranro 
of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller units or vice versa, in 
order to obtain comparability, 

I Quotations began Aug. 23, IWO; Aug. 22, 1921; Aug. 7, 1922; Aug. 14, 1923; Aug. 22, 1924; July 22, 1925. 
* Last reported quotations of season June 11, 1921; June 14, 1922; May 29, 1923; June 4, 1924; June 1(^ 192A 
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Tablb 256.—- Omons; Estimated price per hushelf received hy producers, United 

[States^ 1910-1925 


Year banning 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Sept 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Deo. 

16 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

16 

Weight- 
ed av. 

1910 


CU. 

09.8 

Cia, 

99.4 

Os. 

93.2 

Cta. 

94. A 

Cis. 

98.8 

Cto. 

101.0 

0(9. 

104.0 


n 


Cte. 
134 (] 

an. 
102 2 

1911 

122.0 

itrtr 

wtm 


n 

Knn 

m|!] 

■irIi 


■i.Vai 



152 C 

129.8 

1912 


mm 

■rir 

81.6 

77.5 

77.0 


87.2 

926 

822 

1913 


B 

ii 


114.0 



Q3Q 

155.2 

1522 

152 6 

[gjjj 

124 0 


Av. 1910-1913.... 

piys] 

106.2 

99.1 

97.6 

99.1 

102 7 

105.2 

115.6 

mo 

132 0 

132 4 

131.4 

112 0 

1914 


137.9 

103.3 

88.3 

84.4 

92 3 

88.9 

97.6 

95.3 

104.4 

102 9 

102 0 

1021 

1915 


86.3 

82 8 

94.8 

94.8 

99.6 

112 2 

122 3 

130.3 

122 5 

123.3 

132 8 

104 6 

1916 

147.3 

133.5 

122 9 

131.4 

153.8 

175.7 

208.4 

357.9 

472 2 

492 6 

392 0 

3oao 

241.7 

1917 i 


154.7 

142 9 

157.6 

174.6 

177.0 

172 9 

182 2 

147.4 

134.1 

134 7 

138.7 

162 7 

1918 


164.7 

163.3 

14.^2 

14a 1 

131.7 

132 6 

154.7 

19918 

2021 

229.9 

2341 

171.3 

1919 


225.8 

195.4 


212 5 

245.8 

280.8 

307. 3 

322 6 

344.2 

337.6 

2642 

267.0 



17a 4 

172 9 

158.9 

142 8 

132 0 

135.2 

131.2 

114.2 

98.4 

102 7 

138.2 

142 6 






Av. 1914-1920.... 

173.0 

154.2 

140.5 

138.6 

142 9 

150.6 

■^1 


212 6 

214.6 

204.7 

i8a« 

169.0 

1921 

147.7 

159.1 

168.5 

18 a 6 

219.9 

245.2 

222 8 

325.3 

362 7 

462 6 

llsiTi 

272 0 

252 6 

1922 

204 

15a 9 

mo 

118.8 

122 6 

131.7 

159.8 

1720 

172 8 

192 5 

200.7 

2226 

160.7 

1923 

207.7 

185.2 

179.3 

185.6 

174.6 

178.4 

181.3 

182 9 

181.2 

172 8 

184 1 

152 4 

181.0 

1924 

176.9 

168.6 

161.8 

155.8 

152 6 

1526 

163.8 

194.3 

189.4 

2023 

1 2525 

279.6 

184 0 

1926 

290.4 

241.3 

17a 8 

180.9 

176.4 

174 1 


















Divisioii of Crop and Lirestock Estimates. 


PEAS 


Table 267. — Peas, green, for consumption fresh; commercial crop: Acreage, pro^ 
duction, and total value, hy States, 1923-1925 


State 


Acreage 


Voductlon 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 


1023 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 



1,000 

hamp.^ 


ftnm 

1,000 

doUara 

Arizona. 

200 

450 

1, 160 

13 

14 

52 


38 

87 


1,420 


1,400 

78 

62 


156 

111 

169 

Florida 

2250 


2,210 

135 

78 

84 

358 

220 

236 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

1,920 



108 



215 

228 

103 

3,930 

4,770 

3,610 

295 

343 

390 

732 

580 

741 


1,630 

mlmM 

1,140 


71 

91 

186 

185 

191 

Virginia (Norfolk) 

2,530 

800 

800 


68 

64 

382 

96 

102 

Late; 

Colorado 

380 


2560 

28 

68 

256 

40 

128 

794 

New Jersey. 

1, 320 


2,700 

106 

182 

148 

219 

426 

231 

New York 

■Sail 


6,660 

163 

492 

485 

801 

851 

1,091 

Total 

17,380 

21,370 


1,262 

1,530 

1,743 

2;600 

2;8n 

8,884 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


tf-bosbel hampers. 





































StatisticB of Fruits and Vegetables 911 


Table 268. — Pea«, greeny for coneumpiion fresh; commercial crop: Yidd per acre 

and price, 1919-1925 



» Average for season. 


Table 259 . — Peas, green, for canning; commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
total value, by States, 192S-1925 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for season 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1 1924 

1925 


Acret 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,000 

doUnrs 



California 

4,410 

5,260 

5,270 

3, 100 

3, 700 

3,700 1 

196 

250 

236 

Colorado 

3,680 1 

3, 140 

3,520 

1,800 

2,500 

3,200 1 

124 

131 

192 

Delaware 

3,880 

2,500 

2,500 


2,500 

2,000 

138 

169 

112 

Illinois 

10, 190 1 

10,790 

9,760 


8,600 

6,800 

398 

666 

&M 

Indiaqa 

4,700 

6,190 

6,270 

HLUl 

6,200 

5,000 

214 

287 

288 

Maine 

340 

1,080 

1,770 

8,480 

400 

900 

2,100 

28 

63 

147 

Maryland 

8, WO 

9,530 

4,800 

9,500 

7,600 

305 

653 

506 

Michigan 

10,530 

12,220 

i%m 


9,800 

6,200 

210 

406 

314 

Minnesota 

2,030 

5,200 

7,900 


5,200 


88 

248 

223 

New Jersey 

610 

500 

490 


600 

300 

27 

38 

20 

New York 

33,460 

38,030 

38,000 


38,000 

34,200 

1,922 

2,456 

2,176 

Ohio 

5,300 

5,830 

5,070 


5,800 

2;500 

283 


155 

Pennsylvania 

510 

1,280 

1,300 

10^750 

500 1 

1,300 
12; 400 

600 ; 

28 

78 

36 

Utah 

7,780 

10^360 

11,700 ! 

17,200 

686 

m 

964 

Wisconsin 

91. 160 

109,870 

111,710 

6,640 

82; 000 

131,800 ; 

111,700 

6,600 

4,707 

7,643 


Other States 

3,140 

i770 

2.JW) 

5.200 1 

164 

242 

338 

Total 

189,830 

226»500 

231,830 

BB 



9,518 

14,493 

12,652 


Division of Crop and Livestock Sstiinates.l' 
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Tablb 280.'-'PwWy Vfom, far €tumb*§i aomamdai crap: Yield par aeraamd price. 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

tm 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


IhiM 

Tbfts 

Thus 

T&m 

7^ 

Tbni 

Ihfw 

DMt. 

Dotts. 


DoU9, 

BoiU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

CaUforatiBu 

08 

1.& 

00 

1.7 

07 

07 

07 

50 17 

60 67 

70.09 

60 09 

60 33 

70 00 

63.75 

Colorado 

.6 

.0 

.8 

.7 

.5 

.8 

.9 

60 00 

69.00 

7000 

65.00 

69.00 

5X54 

60.00 

Delawara.^ 

.7 

1.1 

1.3 

.6 

.6 

LO 

.8 

8019 

80 00 

6X92 

6009 

60 00 

07.50 

7088 

lainois 

.9 

.8 

.7 

.8 

.6 

.8 

.7 

05.68 

63. 75 

6090 

61.00 

65.17 

77.48 

80 34 

Indiana 

.9 

.T 

LO 

.9 

.8 

LO 

.8 

51.25 

60 00 

40 00 

49.26 

56.25 

4032 

53.57 

Maine 





1.1 

.9 

1.2 





70 00 

TOGO 

70 00 

AlarylnmL 

.8 

1.1 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

.9 

7ZOO 

77. 50; 62. 40 

50 iw 

63.57 

08.70 

66.81 

Michigan 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

.8 

.4 

.8 

.6 

59.82 

61.88 

59.00 

rooe 

50 00 

50 66 

50.09 

Minnesota. 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.8 

LI 

LO 

.6 

40 00 

42. 50l 44. 001 42 00 

40,00 

47.60 

47.52 

New Jei'sey 

.9 

1.1 

1,1 

.6 

.6 

LO 

.7 

70. 0<) 

7000 

6.1001 60.00 

07. 50 

M.m 

67.00 

New York 

.7 

1.2 

1.1 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

63. 57 

71. 20 

61.70 

ex.^iO 

03.84 

64.64 

03.03 

Ohio 

.0 

.8 

.8 

.7 


LO 

.5 

50 76 

50 67 

5X50 

59. 00 

1 59.00 

CO 00 

6X00 

Pennsylvania 

1.0 

.8 

1.4 

.8 

LO 

LO 

.5 

60.00 

58 00 

60.00 

04.00 

50 67 

, 80.00 

1 60. CO 

Utah 

1.1 

Z1 

1.5 

1.4 

L5 

1.2 

1.6 

64. 15 

65.68 

54. 12 

57.68 

58.60 

1 57. 75 

,56. 05 

Wisconsin 

l.O 

1. 2 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

1.2 

1.0 

59.02 

64 66 

60 96 

86.16 

67.40 

' 57.99 

67. 18 

Qthar States 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

LO 

.8 

LI 

LO 

69. 74 

70 00 

60 56 

60 56 

60 75 

46.54 

5L 15 

Average 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

.8 

1.1 

•®i 

61.48 

60 81 

e8.'<6 

67.24 

59.23 

50 40 

59.01 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 261, — Peas, canned: Froduetion in the United States y 1917-1925 


[Thousand cases -i. e., 000 omitted] 


Stats 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

New Y’ork 

L364 

xooo 

1,040 

2,381 

■ 1 

1,382 

2,137 

2,541 

2,931 

X385 

New Jersey * 

755 

332 

248 

649 

345 

153 


331 

257 

owe 

322 

442 

306 

282 

241 

225 

384 

430 

232 

Indkuiau 

604 

454 

381 

271 

182 

268 

367 

483 

86 

Illinois 

576 

978 

433 

460 

331 

516 

586 

697 

357 

Michigan 

523 

477 

425 

649 

317 

455 

302 

710 

451 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota • 

3,569 

4,520 

4,317 

5,804 

mil 


6,961 

254 

16,390 

470 

10,003 
• 432 

Maryland 

721 

083 

509 

699 


489 

591 

873 

956 

XJIah- 

421 

527 

395 

.596 

376 

761 

918 

830 

1,346 

OfdBornia - 

350 

253 

205 

> 328 

84 

496 


282 

271 

Other States. 

504 

397 

426 

402 

353 



868 

1,040 

United States 

9,829 

11,063 

8,086 

IZ’617 

8,207 

13,042 

13,948 

19,315 

17,816 


Division of Statistical and Historieal Besoarch. OomiiUed from National Oamiera* Association data. 


^ 8|ated Hi caaes of 24 No. 2 cans. 

^fr^udea Delawara. 

» ftaviouo to 1028, iaduded in ** Other St a taa / * 
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POTATOES 

Table 262 . — Potatoes: Acreage, 'production, value, exports, etc.. United SiateSf 

1909-i9eS 


Imports, 
fiscal 
year be- 
ginning 
July I > 


Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

W 

yield 

per 

Bcre 

















VstoB 

Chicago cash price 
per bundrodw^bt, 
lair to fancy > 

Domestic 

exjports. 

per 
acre ' 

December 

Dscnl 
year be- 
fitmtng 


Low High r>ow High 


Delinrs 

Cto. a#. Os. cu. 

Bvdhels 

58.24 

33 97 27 57 

909,476 

52 so 

60 80 58 125 i 

2, 883, 887 

•4.60 

117 157 150 838 

1, 237, 276 

67.28 

67 108 68 117 

% 028, 251 

62.13 

83 117 100 150 

1, 794, 073 


DItifliiOKi Of Orn> lod Livwtobk BMilxttM. 
t Preliminary. 




























Table 264. — Potatoes: Yield per acref by States, 1909-1925 


91 



S£;SS!S ^SfSSSo {S&3S8 SiSSsSS 


iSSs^ s§§iB §sss3So sssgs sss::a 

^|S|S| Igsgs §Ss^§ 3SSSS SBSSSS SgSSS 8S?;SS 


a&S8SS $Sr3SS SSSSSS S8S&S 3!53S3 83SSS 


^SSSSS S8SSSS SSSSiS USSSS SSSSS SSiSSS 3£s:s& 

F"^ 


aSSSSSS 


3SU;SS ^f^SSS SfSSSoS 8S8&S 3SoS&3 


afcftsas 


5^s:28 883SS SS^SS S8SS88 SSSSS SSloSoffS 


a§§§S8 


i28SS3 ^SSaSSo i?i?2SSi8 ^S8aCS8 ISSSfSS 


a§§SS§ 


888SS £3lo83So 




888:^^ 8So98^ !o888i3 S8XS8 


ajggass 


^88S§3 ^888S §38^33 


8^8^S3 8 S 8 S 08 388)28 SS3^3^ 88388 


3g»o®*g« 


9$SS3 SSs^SS SPSS'S SSrS^S ^^839 9^33^ 


4§S3SH 


33333 3i3SS& {S3&!S3 33333 S3S;3iS 



igggSg S?:833 33SSS 933S3 $3333 333^3 333f:2R 


i§«2S3 §l§§3 3Si§§ §*SiS S8§2Sa 38Sa| 3S3SR 
j8g|82 aSRSS *8*33 SRgRS a3$93 92f:S3 92333 

ggsaa 3esss r!s«3s 3S3ss asasa 33333 
i§S3SS §§ass’”iiii2~8i2ss~is8ia~R33si~R8sis 


|ll|l 

f|||| 
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Table 265. — Potatoes, early and second early, commercial crop: Acreaye, pfyMttio 
tioUf and total value, by States, 1923^19^^5 


State 


Acreage 


ProdudioQ 

Total value, basts, 
average price per season 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1924 

1025 

Early: 

Alabama 

Aerti 

Acret 

Acres 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 


7,140 


8,040 

621 

1,412 

715 


1,271 

1 779 

California 



wrsm 

1,298 

1,012 

1,946 

1,661 

1,326 

KSLJ 

Florida 

19,310 1 


21,920 

1,777 

2,184 

2,477 

4,976 

4,805 

4,632 

Georgia 

2,730 


2,010 

273 

274 

86 

621 


135 

Louisiana 

11,000 

1,300 

15,510 

1,300 


900 

1, 241 
104 

1,017 

1, 426 

1,477 


Mississippi 

North Carolina 

101 

68 

88 

90 

m 

10,340 

26,000 

22,100 

1,765 

3,640 

2,144 

2,277 

3.458 

2,873 

South Carolina 

15, 620 

20, (yx) 

14,860 

2,142 

2,780 

1,828 

3,963 


2,376 

Texas 

10.230 

10,000 

10, 710 

512 

680 

932 

1,126 

850 1 

1, 426 

Virginia 

02,300 

100,520 

80,100 

9,230 

15,083 

9,815 

14,214 

■MtW 

13,447 

Second early: 

Arkansas 

2,240 

2,500 

2,940 

134 

188 

250 

149 

2C3 

338 

•Kansas (Kaw Valley) _ . . 

15,700 

16,770 

16,800 

1,648 

2,817 

1,730 

1,582 

2,141 

2,266 

Kentucky 

msm 



508 

841 

601 

879 

6a5 

1,082 

Maryland 

15,300 

16,000 

14.500 

1, 469 

1,5J0 

1,247 

2,262 

1, 155 

1,634 

Missouri (Orrick) 

4,100 

4,500 

4,800 

390 

495 

480 

370 

322 

715 

Nebraska (Kearney dis- 
trict) 




357 

226 

207 

357 

160 

298 

New Jersey 

41,100 

37,700 ; 

31,000 

2,466 

5, 881 

2,821 

4,168 

4,764 

3,808 

Oklahoma 

5,580 

6,000 

12,000 

474 

&70 

1,200 

730 

541 

1,644 

Total 

281,740 



26, 245 

41, 833 

29,594 

41,689 

41,528 

41,649 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 266 . — Potatoes, early and second early, commercial crop: Yield per acre 

and price, 1919-1925 


Yield per acre 


State 

1910 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1928 

1984 

1925 

Early: 

Alabama 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Bus, 

Bva. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

DoU, 

82 

96 

DU 

no 

87 

113 

80 

1.56 

2.68 

1.30 

1.28 

1.58 

0.90 

1.09 

California 

124 

124 

124 

132 

118 

92 

138 

2. 28 

3. 48 

i.ee 

.80 

1.28 

1.31 

1.30 

Florida 

82 

96 

96 

no 

92 

78 

113 

2 04 


2.20 

1.98 

2. SO 

2.20 

1.87 

Georgia 

06 

82 

69 

116 

100 

104 

43 



1.20 

1.3.3 

1.91 

1.46 

1.57 

Louisiana 

82 

69 

82 

06 

00 

80 

67 

.60 

2. 16 

1.33 

1.29 

1.44 

1.19 

1.48 

Mississippi 

North Carolina... 

82 

69 

82 


84 

80 

55 


2. 52 


1.41 

.87 

.87 

1.70 

■ifii 


irTl 


108 

140 

97 

1.56 

2. 36 


1.31 

1.29 

.95 

1.34 

South Carolina... 

El 

106 



138 

138 

123 

1.88 

3.36 

Kki 

1.56 

1.85 

1. 10 

1.30 

Texas 

82 

69 

82 


50 

68 

87 

1.72 



1. 21 
1.23 

3.20 

1.54 

1.25 

.94 

1.68 
1. 37 

Virginia 

Second early: 

124 

110 

124 

no 


159 

114 

1.80 


K 

Arkansas 

Kansas (Kaw 

82 

96 

55 

116 

60 

75 

85 

1.64 


1.48 

1.14 

1.11 

1.08 

L36 

Valley) 

Kentucky 

96 

138 

Ka 

91 

105 

168 

103 


2.56 

.88 

.76 

.06 

.76 

1.31 

82 

mm 

69 

no 

105 

148 

107 


1.40 

1.00 

1.22 

1.47 

.90 

1.99 

Maryland 

no 

138 

124 

138 

96 

95 

86 


2 28 

.92 

1.01 

1.64 

.76 

1. 31 




82 

82 

95 

no 

100 

1. 52 

2.64 

.76 

1.00 

.95 

.65 

1.40 

■ESEmSini 



94 

mmM 

68 

75 

115 

1.74 

3.48 

1.35 

.82 

1.00 

.71 

1. 44 

New Jersey 

124 

138 

124 

165 

msM 

166 

1 91 

1. 52 

1.72 

1.82 

.69 

1.60 

.81 

L38 

Oklahoma 

06 

82 

41 

06 

85 

96 

100 

1.88 

2.64 

1. 56 

1.14 

1. 53 

.91 

1.37 

Average. 


114 

114 

116 

93 

131 

H 

1.67 

2.57 

1.18 

1.17 

L60 

.99 

L41 


Frioe per biisliel > 


Division of Crop and Livestock EsUmatei. 
1 Average for season. 



















































Siatigties of FrwU mni VegoMblm 9X7. 


Tabl& 267 . — P^aiau: Pi^r^mUi^ reduMon from fvU yield pet #er«, fnm eiedtd 
causee, m reperUd by crop eoTtespomaefde, 1 J 9 Q 9^1924 


Yow 

Adverse weather conditions 

Float 

db- 

eoaea 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

iwsts 

Do- 

fo^ 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

r” 

To- 

tal 

DeO- 

dent 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 
oea- 
si VO 
mois- 
ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

frees# 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Other 

cli- 

matic 

Total 

clI- 

matic 


P.cf. 

P.rt. 

p. a. 

P.ct. 

p.a. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct. 

P.CL 

P.cL 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

1000.. 

11.8 

2.8 


1.8 

6.2 

6.2 


HD 

W.7 

1.7 

1.7 

0.1 

HU 

HU 

21.3 

mo.. 

16.7 

1.8 

.2 

1.2 

.1 

.4 


.4 

26.3 

ae 

A8 

.2 

.3 

.9 

2i.6 

101!.. 

27.1 

1.4 


1.2 

.1 

2.0 

h 

.6 

83.3 

2.6 

2.6 

.1 

.6 

3.1 

«2.3 

1012.. 

6.0 

3.1 

.4 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.4 

las 

6.6 

3.6 

.1 

.3 

LI 

91.4 

1018.. 

23.6 

1.1 

.2 

l.g 

.1 

.7 

(0 

.7 

26.6 

1.4 

3.8 

.1 

.4 

1.8 

34.1 

1914.. 

17.1 

1.4 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.5 

C) 

.3 

20.2 

1.3 

3.2 

i 

.2 

ma 

EUffl 

1915.. 

2.2 

a? 

.5 

2.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

EO 

IS.O 

2.4 

0) 

.1 

■ra 

30.4 

19X6. _ 

10.7 

0.5 

.4 

1.9 

.2 

1.4 

.1 

1.3 

31.5 

6.6 

4.5 

(') 

.2 

1.8 

43.6 

1917-- 

8.8 

3.5 

.2 

KXl 

.2 

.3 


.3 

ia3 

4.1 

2.4 

0) 

.1 

.9 

23.8 

1018.. 

14.7 

1.0 

.2 

1.5 

.1 1 

.6 

h 

.3 

ia4 

.5.3 

3.3 

0) 

.2 

1.1 

2a3 

RSWi 

16.3 

5.0 1 

.4 

.7 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.3 

23.6 

8.8 

4.7 

(0 

.3 

■1 

38.1 

lionw 

6.7 

2.2 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.2 

(l) 

__ 


ai 

2.8 

.1 

.2 



1921.. 

21.7 


.1 

1.2 

.2 

1.8 


.1 

26.1 

6.7 

3.5 

.1 

.3 


mSf] 

1922.. 

10.6 

2.8 

.4 

.3 

.8 

.2 

V/ 

. 1 

14.7 

6.7 

2.6 

(0 

.2 



19»_. 

11.7 

1.6 

.2 

1.2 

.8 


v) 

.1 

M.4 

3.4 

2.7 

(>) 

.2 

.3 

22.0 

1924.. 

as 

8.0 

.3 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

(■) 

0) 

1 

13.4 

4.0 


.1 

.2 

.2 

19.9 


Division of Crop and Livestock EstinmUs. 
1 Leas than 0.05 poi cent. 


Tahlb 2G8. — Potatoes: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countrieOf average 
1909-1913, annual 192B-1925 


Country' * 


Nobtoern Hemisfhere 
NORTH AMERICA 


Canada 

United States. 


Total North America.... 
Et'ROFE 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 4 --- 

Pwedoa...,^.^,,, 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Frasoe — . 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switscrland 

Qermany 

Austria. 

Ccochoslovalda 

Ilnngary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria ----- 

Rumania (grown alone) 
gasiMila (grown with com) . . 

liihuw'ial. 


Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

19131 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1925 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

19131 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

rtitu- 

nary 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 






at "fs 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bash. 

Bush. 

433 

634 

661 

662 

546 

161.2 

136.8 

164.9 

168.0 

129.4 

3»677 

4,867 

3,816 

8,348 

3,113 

97.3 

105.3 

109.0 

127.0 

103.8 

4, IfiO 

4,991 

4, 377 

3,910 

3, 669 





----- 


434 

561 

467 

462 

493 

23a2 

267.0 

22a5 

222.7 

243.3 

144 

167 

137 

138 

142 

24a8 

2S3.2 

223.7 

228.6 

257.6 

668 

570 

554 

541 


203.9 

224.7 

159.2 

167.8 



102 

126 

113 

117 

117 

2429 

259.5 

214.8 

183.9 

2762 

877 

460 


896 

3^ 

152.7 

177.2 

15iL8 

131.9 

1T9.7 

161 

204 

204 

in 

186 

202.7 

241.4 

223.6 

264.1 

28X0 

411 

477 

398 

414 

418 

253.2 

34a 3 

268.4 

2314 

271.6 

404 

446 

877 

398 

394 

27 A 3 

321.6 

Z7A1 

268.6 

211.5 

36 

37 

38 

38 

37 

178.9 

189.4 

182.9 

167.7 

2065 

Aoaa 

3,619 

8,586 

3,61:5 

3,596 

129.6 

128.4 

101.6 

166.0 

146 7 

*642 

810 

757 

779 


176 0 

13a 1 

126 2 

114.6 


51 

51 




13a 0 

129.9 



769 

861 

8C0 

800 

865 

89.0 

62.4 

76 7 

83.7 

93.6 

»115 

112 

110 

111 

111 

214.5 

221.6 

211.7 

2063 

346 4 

6, 775 

6,724 

6,738 

6,821 

6^941 

202.7 

222.2 

177.7 

196.1 

2268 

436 

408 

373 

414 

416 

122.4 

127.5 

1 i4ai 

146 2 

197.0 

1,849 

1,606 

1,573 

1,667 

L680 

132.6 

207.6 

14A4 

152.7 

169.9 

619 

685 

646 

612 

633 

114.9 

76.4 

76.9 

9X2 

133.8 

458 

532 

626 

538 


lOLl 

5i,6 

8L1 

762 


11 

23 

23 

24 

27 

4A4 

46.3 

63.0 

768 I 

i 89.6 

« 343 

355 

430 

466 

46(f 

122.1 

t6i.2 

15816 

121.9 


66 

HO 

150 

m 


■ 





A693 

5,409 

6,682 

^750 

^872 

156.2 

226.7 

1718 

m.4 

mi 

403 1 

836 

353 

436 

403 

101.4 

2063^ 

169.7 

1367 

H4.1 


h^Miina ^htinmmA haiusdarleoora soti mates for territory within or swat hoimtaleB. 

f avorage. 

• Throe-yegr average. 

« Rvmgo. I 
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Table 268. — Potatoes: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries^ average 
1909-1 91 Sf annum 1922-1926 — Continued 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and the International Institute of 
Agriculture except as otherwise stated. Estimates given are for crops harvested during the o^endar 
year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* Averages for countries having changed boundaries are estimates for territory within present boundaries. 

• Two-year average. 

» One year only. 

I • Does not include Transcaucasia and Turkestan, 

Table 269. — Potatoes: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-1913, 

annual 1922-1925 


[Thousand bushels— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1009-1013 1 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1026 

Nobtbkbn Hbmisphebe 

nobth amkbica 

Canada 

United States 

Mexico 

ft 

77,843 

357,600 

<640 

02,008 
’ 463,396 

027 

02,406 
416, 106 
062 

04,413 

426,283 

1,020 

7a 638 
323,248 
048 

Total North America 


436,082 

647,231 

600,662 

620,726 

894,810 


> Averafes fot, countries having changed boundaries are estimates (or territory within present boundaries. 
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Table 269. — Potatoes: Production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, 
annual 1923-1925 — Continued 
[Thousand bushels— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Average 
1909-1913 » 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1926 


Northean Hemisphere— C ontinued 

EUROPE 

United Kingdom; 

Englima and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy__ 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Uumania (grown alone) 

Humnnla (grown with corn) 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Kst honia 

Finland 

Kussia (territory in Europe) 

Tt)tal Europe countries reporting all 
periods through 1925 


34,674 
119,874 
24,780 
57, 581 
32,642 
104,051 
110,830 
6,439 
526,793 
* 112,997 


67, 614 
< 24,664 
1,373,609 
63,373 
245, 210 
71,118 
46,288 
532 
« 41,868 
♦ 1, 218 
889,531 
40,804 
25,217 
27,526 
18,443 
704,994 


149,781 
44,464 
128,091 
32,609 
70,877 
49,249 
162, 328 
144,463 
7,007 
464, 661 
105,351 
6,628 
63,689 
24, 820 
1,494, 005 

61. 378 
333,231 

48, 490 
31,100 
1,065 
37. 691 
3,320 
1, 220, 676 
67,902 
24,806 

26.378 
19,297 

696,638 


102, 965 
30,651 
88,219 
24,209 
59,917 

45.496 
106, 839 
103, 697 

6, 952 
364, 446 

95.496 
6, 624 

65,984 
23,292 
1, 197, 095 
52, 403 
228, 701 
49, 024 
42,638 
1,220 
67, 920 
3,830 
973, 487 
69, 8'>9 
21,253 
2.5, 073 
16, 987 
1, 169, 316 


4,540,278' 5,187,794 


Algeria. 

Tunis-. 


NORTH AFRICA. 


1,847 


2,587 

165 


4, 728, 966 

1,194 
147 


Total North Africa, countries re- 
porting all periods 


1,847 


2,587 


1,194 


ASIA 

Russia (Territory in Asia). 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen (Korea) 


36,296 

24,738 

>6>960 


Total Northern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting aii periods 

Southern Hemisphere 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union of South Africa 

Southern Rhode.ria 

Australia 

New Zelaud 


4,978,207 


8,510 


30,515 

*3,071 


14,469 

6,763 


Total Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries reporting all jxjrlods through 
1924 

Total all countries reporting for all 
periods through 1926 

Estimated world total • 


44,788 


4,978,207 


5,444,000 


» 21, 855 

33, 634 
18, 385 


*38,944 

31,469 
14, S74 


6,737,612 


5. 239,722 


7,668 
11,320 
197 
33,246 
3, 518 
106 
12,258 
4, 249 


8, 762 
9, 778 
345 
35,273 
3,530 
85 
16,709 
3,940 


48,815 


48, 901 


5,737,612 I 6,239,722 
6, 196, 000 1" 5, 708, 000 


100,651 
31, 547 
85,344 
21,517 
61,440 
27,271 
98,716 
105, 306 
6, 372 
504,020 
SO, 269 
6, 598 
71,943 
22 , SkU 
1,337, .540 
GO, .524 
239, 358 
56, 406 
37, 753 
1,819 
56,815 
4, ,503 
987, 292 
60,927 
24,828 
24,817 
23, 301 
1,049,886 


4, 96S, .383 


755 

141 


755 


58, 051 


14,093 


489, 863 


8, 5.32 
10,386 
418 
25,368 


4,662 


40,316 


5,489,863 

57939,000 


119,952 

36,660 


32,319 

70,618 

52,176 

113.539 

95,165 

7,716 

538,459 


81,000 
27,234 
1,632,872 
81,939 
288, 367 
84,712 


2,418 


1,069,451 

58,091 

31,038 

22,461 

21,944 

1,055,055 


5,403,086 


744 

147 


744 


71,062 


5,798,640 


5,706,649 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OfUcial sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture except as otherwise stated. Estimates given are for the crops harvested during the Gslendtf year 
in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

> Averages for countries having changed boundaries are estimates for territory within present boundaries. 

> One year only. 

• Two-year average. 

4 Four-year average. 

• Does not include Transcaucasia and Ttu-kestan. 

• Excludes a few minor producing regions which do not enter into world trade in potatoes and for whldi 
production estimates are not available. 
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Table 270 * — Potato^' Car4()i MpmtnU hp State cf origin^ Aprils 1920^ 

DetewbtTy 1B$S\ 


Crop moviement season i 


State 


Maine. 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania.-. 
Mldiigan 

Wisconsin 

MinnfsotA 

Iowa 

North Dakota^ 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Mari land 

Virginia 

North ('arolina. 

South Carolina, 

Floiida 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

WTOming 

Cowrado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon.-. 

ramornia 

Other States... 

Total.... 







Quarters 1925 > 

1920 

1921 

1922 

102) 

1921 

O *1 

July. 

Sept. 

Oct.- 

Dcc. 

Cars 

Can 

Cart 

Cara 

Cfirr 

Cart 

Cars 

Cara 

18,095 

38,035 

24,404 

34, 704 

4:j, 145 


^ 755 

11,878 

17,340 

18,990 

19,292 

1.8, 634 

20, 130 

. . 

3, 894 
3,202 

3,766 

16.878 

10,367 

18, .133 

6,352 

8, 637 


128 

6,723 

3, .5,54' 

.5, 751 

4. 092 

3,948 


1,119 

3, 179 

17, 171 

15,237 

« 19,838 

20, 555 

17, 438 


2,854 

4,407 

19, 832 

U,a51 

29^579 

21.788 

17, 137 

16, 085 


2,922 

5,759 

28,879 

28,931 

33,602 

31,695 


6,734 

6,907 

947 

90 

.H43 

273 

.5.53 


163 

40 

1,924 

10,502 

8,361 

10,384 

6,0.59 


1, 021 

2,472 

1,993 

3,380^ 

2,703 

3,860 

1,881 


477 

450 

3,085 

5,375 

.5, .564 

4. 833 

2,918 


920 

1,751 

1,094 

2,349 

2.433 

.1, .■>6.5 

4. 707 

7.5 

2,630 

0 

3, 275 

1,402 

3,497 

2,728 

2, 67.1 

2.5 

1,439 

8,245 

36 

16,877 

17. 698 

19.023 

r>,923 

2.1, 608 

7, 5/4 

18 

2, (’44 

3,089 

4, 194 

3, 178 

0,.")68 

3, 774 

264 


2,437 

2,446 

4, 345 
<.5,047 

4, 210 

.5,266 

3,076 

3 


3,441 

2,391 

3,499 

4, 377 

» 5, 125 

2 

3 

1,233 

043 

496 

1,241 

1,.593 


714 

4 

334 

593 

1,92.5 

1,.384 

231 

2,920 

1,041 

507 

1 

1 

247 

138 

341 

449 

19 

— 

1,087 

1, 211 

1,083 

825 

1,425 

1,279 

1 


080 

2G7 

1.000 

1,084 

1,263 

. 2,291 

33 

7 

822 

* 1, 135 

1,499 

801 

1,426 

M,413 

1 

11 

968 

1, 845 

1,412 

7.57 

423 

34 

m 

8,636 

14,795 

10,213 

15, 616 

11,942 


2,190 

6,621 

372 

958 

1,037 

687 

662 


347 

321 

11,229 

17,097 

15,468 

13,86'J 

12,413 


4,015 

4,820 

617 

1,078 

2,037 

1, 017 

727 

9 

719 

219 

437 

469 

744 

700 

452 


11 

424 

3,9:17 

6,103 

5,059 

6,160 

6, 09.5 


1,636 

2,867 

1, 759 

1,368 

1,842 

1,615 

027 

6 

199 

713 

10,953 

9,301 

7,7C6 

5,724 

0,.588 

715 

2,833 

1,200 

1, 400 

1, 675 

2; 086 

2, .577 

2,980 

501 

1, 404 

767 

202,886 

•236,008 

•254,345 

242,127 

252,602 

•28,011 

65,761 

50, 387 


Division of Statistical and llistoricai Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and VofsetabJo Divi- 
sion. Shipments aa shown in car lots include those by boat i educed to car-lot basis. 

* Crop movement season extends from April 1 of one year through July of the following year, except in 
Florida where the season begins in March. 

> Preliminary. 

> Includes 8 cars in August* 19B3. 

* Includes 1 car in February, 1922. 

» Includes 28 cars in February, 1925. 

^Tncludcs 32 cars in Marche 1K21. 

^ Includes 11 cars in March, 1925. 

< Includes 1 car in February, 1922, and 8 in August, 1923. 
t Includes 28 cars in February and 11 in March, 1985* 


Table 271. — Potatoes: Car-lot shipments by State of origin^ Aprils 1920—Pecemh§T^ 1925 


StaHetitai Prvita omit Y egietoSile* 


i 

1 

|sasj«| 

mu 

s;sfa‘3s‘sf 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

19 

V’3« 

ii mM 

ocT 1 

1 

• 

1 

SUg^l ; 

i 

1 1 1 

1 t t 

III 

1 1 • 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

i S !o»a 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 I 

I 

1 

|f3S3i 

tB32§ 

1 t 1 

1 1 I 

1 1 1 

1 1 t 

1 1 I 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

i i a-^«» 

1 1 
t 1 

1 1 

ssiis i 


a.-rv-^“creo 

isiis. 

^o«Arh 

- i ||SR|K 

1 

er^cTcior j 

>4 

Q« 

-1* 

_ o cft e«* -H 

ijasss 

O rH V OO V 

fggaa 

tfrj^-c<cr 


-♦ 1 t.»o.«onaor« 

^ • »= CM r-» as ^ 

1 M3 .-ito ei» 

33iSI i 

c«r4pc<M4 : 

Mar. 

O ch -»<■ -o V 

Cl 4" c^i cT cT 

SSitS 

S i SSI3i 

iSi:;£8;2 ; 

^c^cCcX of I 

A 

o 

288.53 

g o oo i- Qo 

O efe-o Cl ri ‘Cj 

44c44c4‘ 


2 i 

§ii?j i 

.44efr4 . 

d 

ri 

•-i 

O r. 1 ?o M '■•r -r 

iSSSS 

4ci Cl »4cf 


s : 3 Sgs» 

. »?5 ^ ^ m5 

SS3^acj» • 

Dec. 

tiiisa iipsi 

Nov 

|Si.is§i mms mnms 

^ ci c-i c-i n fi i-t oo^ctei^^ 

CJ 

o 

§gis.?sg asgiig §tsst» is^sss 

^ cf Vco ic *o irT cIVcoc^oioT *-? .4 oTfioctcictcr 

Sept 

sSisiisS sssgsi i&ggis gsissE umm 

Aug. 

ismmn Slaili Si^iag -*»«*§ S“S?!5| 

O 4“ ,4 .4 i-T loirJoo’e-JVe^ 

July 

2 r 1 • 1 1 

S 1 1 1 1 1 

«S ; 1 1 : 1 

1 ” 1 1 

I r4crci 1 1 1 

1 I 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 IIO 

1 1 I 1 1 

t till 

1 III! 

1 1 1 1 1 

1 till 

1 1 1 1 1 

ca 

§ 

6 1 i i : i 

1 1 • 1 • 

J ! 1 1 

1 • 1 

1 • 1 

1 t I 


1 till 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 t 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 till 

May 

1 1 1 1 1 

5 i ; i : i 

1 1 • 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 • 

1 • 1 • 1 1 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 


• I • 1 1 1 

1 I 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 I 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

Apr. 

2 f 1 t 1 1 

a ! i : i i 

II II 

till 


f III 

1 III 


1 1 1 I 1 1 

1 till! 

1 1 1 1 1 1 



ges 


I 0*00 movemeiit season extends from Apr. 1 qf one year through July of the foUp^ing year, except in Florida where the season begins in March. 
* raUimn&ry. 

s Includes 8 cars in August, 1923. 



Table 271, — Potatoes: Carlot shipments by State of origin, April, 19 SO- December, 19So — Continued 
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Tablk 272. — Potatoes: InierncUioncd tradey average 1911—1913, annual 1933-1934 
{Thousand bnshcJs^i. e., 000 omitted] 

I Year ended December 31 


Country 


Imports ExiKiTts 


PRINCIPAL EXPOKTINQ COUNTRIEfl 


Argentina 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia., 

Denmark 

Esthonia » 

Hungary > 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Ru^a 

Spain 

Uiiited States... 


PRtNaPAL IMPOUTINQ COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Brazil 

British India 

Cuba 

Egypt 

Finland 

Franco 

Germany 

Philippine Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

United Kingdom. 


2,001 
600 
479 
7, 143 
20, 180 
334 
700 
3^72 
•294 

, 11.382 

Uruguay *768 

Other countries 1 931 


Average 

1911-1013 


1,337 

4,921 

52S 

36 


40 


242 


1,052 

215 


273 

300 


5,707 


1, 218 


4,070 

930 


Total I 78.767 } 75,151 ( 55.519 I 57.318 1 53,241 


'fmiwrtsj Exports Importe^Eiports! 


543 

8,002 

1,207 


928 


3,975 

440 

16,451 

60 


500 

7,762 

1,835 

1,814 


1, 451 

(») 


15 

8,683 

12,412 


64 

42 

•2 

6,246 

1 

779 


1022 


1923 


113 

6,760 

347 


310 

121 


404 

3 


735 
398 
02 
1319 
» 179 
500 
1,775 


1,200 

3,666 


94 
874 
3, 755 
593 
627 
13, 635 
6, 158 
300 
78 

2,260 
320 
6,397 
1 1,325 
2,287 


1.243 
3, 035 
3,609 

468 

2,834 

2.244 
1,712 

4 

4,526 
237 
11,538 
77 
5,252 
» 19 
0) 0) 
1,346 
2,897 


614 

2 


3 

12 

1 

210 

1 

5, 145 
2,468 


81 

3,230 

375 


358 

213 

2 

131 

39 


747 

8 

17 


1,325 

732 


2,979 


750 

19 

4 

5,433 


1,606 


59 
1,193 
3,992 
763 
1,167 
10,880 
6,394 
322 
364 
1, 461 
1 394 
9,055 
7 1,304 
3, 301 


1,179 
6, 513 
2,976 
201 
2, 037 
506 
S37 
1,060 
6,114 
321 
13,399 
15 

6,068 

*29 


1,624 

2,696 


955 

94 


53 

(») 

8,064 

743 


14 
7 
* 1 
2,412 

(») 

2.241 


1924 prelimi- 
nary 


[Imports I E xports 


55 

2,752 

040 


146 

175 


17 


506 

1 

33 

661 


* 179 
t 452 


1,305 

1,666 


* 21 
4,860 
765 
614 
5, 840 
10,052 
300 
2(58 
2,930 
365 
16,791 
1 1,234 
4, 139 


59. 883 I 57. 736 


2,557 
2,806 
3, 130 
320 
122 
331 
791 
626 
6,791 
303 
15,344 
102 
10, 972 


* 867 
3,862 


1,067 
1 15 


* 2 

3 

63 


10,288 

2,317 


5 

4 

3 

1,531 
I I 
2,107 


66.338 


Division of Statlstioal and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

t International Institute of Agriculture. * Three months. • Two-year average. 

* Less than 500 bushels. • One year only. ^ Eleven months. 

> Six months. 

Table 273. — Potatoes: Estimated price bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-1936 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

9ept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 

July 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 


Ct». 

Os. 

Os. 

at. 

Cts, 

CY». 

Of. 

Cte. 

Cis. 

as. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


88.0 

7a3 

67.9 

61.0 

56.0 

55.0 

66.1 

56.4 


42.9 

37.9 

38.8 

67.9 

1910 

52.5 

68.9 

70.4 

61.8 

56.7 

54,9 

54.6 

55.2 

65.4 

Klo 

62.9 

79.8 

61.3 

1911 

116 2 

124.8 


82.3 

78.1 

82.2 

89.4 

08.2 

109.6 

122.2 

123.5 

111.6 

99.6 

1912-.- 


75.8 

58.0 

48.3 

T48.0 

5a6 

51.8 

52.6 

51.2 

49.2 

51.7 

52.6 

66.6 

1913 

59.5 

72.2 

74.6 

71.8 

69.2 

68.6 

mm 

HE 

HE 

HE 

71.4 

HE 

70.6 

Av. 1909-1913,— 

82.2 

84.0 

74.4 

65.0 

61.4 

62.2 


66.3 

67.5 

68.8 

6^*) 

71.8 

69.0 

1014 

84.3 

"sTo 

“6978 

58.8 

“5078 

49.2 

mm. 

“ to. 4 

4^.1 

49. i 

50.6 

M.4 


1915 

54.2 

.5.3.4 

49.6 

54.8 

Biiy 

66.2 

79.3 

91.2 


96.2 


ICO. 6 

70.8 


98.8 

102.4 

110.6 

123.8 

140.9 

146. 7 

159.8 


237.7 

257.2 

276.8 


t 166.3 

1917 


15.5. 0 


125.0 

125.3 

121.9 

122.0 

121.6 

106 4 

86.4 

77.8 

85.2 

1 122.6 

1918 

118.2 

145. 2 

146.2 

135. 4| 

123.2 

117.7 

116.2 

111.9 

■uyH! 

112.2 

120.2 

124.9 

125. 6 

1010 

■00116 

190.2 

175.8 

158. 5 

156. 2 

169. 0 

198. 1 



344.6 

407.4 

403.6 

' 22:1.8 


344.4 


159. 8 

126.6 

116.4 

110.0 

100.^ 

89.8 

80.9 

72.9 

BG 

as.,. 

131.5 

Av. 1914-1920— 

162.8 

138.7 

120.3 

111.8 

110.6 

in. 5 

117.9 

128.9 

136 3 

145.5 

156.7 

156.5 

128.4 

1921 

io:t 4 

15278 

163. 1 

130.61 lias 


ka^ 

TlO 

115.7 


IbO 


I2l3 

1922 

109.0 

■IQlEI 

78.8 


60.5 

58.8 

62.(1 

64.2 

68.6 

77.4 

79.0 

79.8 

73.9 

192.3 

102. 9 

120.8 

109.6 

91.4 

82.6 

81.6 

86.4 

88.1 

87.8 

01.1 

01.3 

ioa7 

94.2 

1024 

109.0 

111.3 


68.8 

at 6 

64.1 

70.2 

72.3 

71.4 

765 


84.4 

76.6 

1925 


1.5.V4 

121. 1 

125. fl 

I9S.4 

201.5 











■MBI 


■■■■ 






■■■■ 

Hllll 


■WH 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Moan of prices reported on Ist of month and Jst of suo* 
oeediug month, July, 1900-Decembor, 1023, 











Dlvisiozi of Crop and Livestock Estimates 
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Tablb 276. — Potatoes: Average 2. c. Z. price per 100 pounds, to jobbers, at nine 

markets, 1919^1926 


Market. Sea- 
son beginning 
April » 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Now York: 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Dol9. 

1919 

6.25 

4.29 

4. 37 

3.43 

3.39 

2.79 

2.57 

2.63 

3.09 

4 . 2:1 

4.49 

5. 49 

7.58 

1. 19 

1920 


9.03 

6.03 

5. 54 

2.66 

1.83 

1.93 

1.06 

1.82 

1.80 

1. 31 

1. .*il 

1 2S 

1 22 

1921 

4.41 

4. 18 


2.23 

2.90 

2.11 

2. 09 

1.92 

2.07 

2.33 

2.18 

2.03 

1. 79 

i!58 

1922 

4.07 

3.27 

3.03 

L81 

1.04 

.95 

.06 

1.22 

1.36 

L39 

1. 44 

L87 

2.09 

1.76 

1923 

7.24 

4. 13 

3.08 

3.08 

2.67 

1.40 

1.85 

1.67 

1.59 

1.96 

2. 01 

1.96 

2.12 

1.73 

1924 

5.92 

4. 12 

2.34 

1.48 

1.41 

1.37 

1 . 3:1 

1.22 

1.26 

1.46 

1.56 

1. 21 

1.20 

1.36 

1925 

4.08 

3.34 

2.83 

3.18 

2.83 

2.43 

a23 

4.00 

4.20 






Chicsigo: 
















1919 

6.40 

5.32 

4. 33 

4. 18 

13.09 

*2.73 

*2.40 

*2.90 

3.83 

5. 54 

4.80 

6.00 

>6.98 

>7.40 

1920 


9. 14 

8.38 

*6.44 

*3, 42 

*2.40 

* 1.85 

8 2. 13 

> 1.58 

8 1.29 

8 1. 15 

>1.25 

8.98 


1921 

4. S3 

4.60 

>2. 42 

*2. 33 

*3. 11 

*2.66 

>2.00 

8 1. 75 

> 1.83 

*1.98 

*1.96 

> 1.80 

> 1.69 

>1.70 

1922 

4. 16 

3. 57 

8 3.03 

8 2. 29 

8 1.63 

8 1. 17 

*1.00 

8 1.06 

8. 96 

8 1.02 

* 1.07 

*1.35 

* 1.53 

> 1. 13 

1923 


4.80 

8 3. 15 

*2. 70 

8 2. la 

* 1.70 

8 1. 14 

8 1.24 

*1.27 

8 1. 58 

*1.71 

* 1.75 

> L79 

> 1.50 

1924 

6.6S 

4.69 

2.66 

*1. 76 

* 1.40 

8 1.32 

8.97 

» 1.31 

>1.36 

8 1.47 

*1.63 

* 1.44 

*.84 

*1. 18 

1925 

4. 75 

3.00 

*2.96 

*3.28 

*2.68 

*2.00 

*2.67 

*3.47 

>3.64 






Philadelphia: 
















1919 

6.31 

4. 77 

4. 11 

3. 61 

3. 4^ 

2.51 

2.48 

2.64 

3.25 

4.07 

4.35 

6.24 

6. 74 

7.13 

1920 

Ul.00 

8.39 

6.87 

5.58 

2. 59 

1.89 

1.87 

2.09 

1.48 

1.05 

1.20 

♦ 1.07 

1.05 

1.03 

1921 

3. 9fi 

4. 14 

1.93 

2.111 

3.07 

2.41 

2. 10 

2.01 

2.00 

2.29 

2.23 

1.98 

1.69 

1.39 

1922 

3. 76 

3.13 

2.89 

1. 77 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.09 

1.25 

1.32 

1.36 

1.36 

1. 79 

2. 17 

1.61 

1923 

7. 21 

4.03 

.3.02 

3.24 

2.84 

2.06 

1.96 

1.66 

1.73 

1.98 

ZOO 

1.86 

1.92 

1. 79 

1924 

5.16 

4.20 

2.29 

1. 43 

1.27 

1.39 

1.35 

1.22 

1.31 

1.61 

1. 61 

1.24 

1.12 

1.44 

1925 

4.00 

3. 51 

2.80 

3.26 

2.05 

2.16 

2.84 

3.09 

4. 14 






Pittsburgh: 















1919 

6. 59 

4.00 

4.56 

4.07 

4.10 

3. 18 

2.74 

2.80 

3. 33 

4.51 

4. 52 

5.67 

7.00 

7.66 

1920 


0.54 

7. 48 

5, 98 

3.01 

2.31 

2.33 

2. 48 

h84 

L60 

1. 36 

L48 

1. 11 

Ufe 

1921 

4. .50 

4.37 

2.28 

2. 73 

3. 43 

2.71 

2.30 

2. 10 

2.01 

2L26 

2.13 

2.01 

1.85 

1.C1 

1922 

4.36 

3. 47 

3. 19 

2.20 

1. 43 

1.39 

1.33 

1.30 

1. IJ 

L16 

1.20 

1. 67 

1.60 

1.36 

1923 

7.30 

4. 44 

3.35 

3. 44 

3. 13 

2.38 

1.67 

1.46 

1.33 

1.67 

1. 65 

1.60 

1. 74 

1.55 

1924 

6.23 

4.23 

2.(W 

1.86 

1.58 

1.69 

1. 35 

1.24 

1. 18 

1.41 

1. 39 

1.30 

1. 17 

1.36 

1925 

4.65 

3. 73 

3.24 

3.65 

3.20 

2.22 

2.76 

3. 81 

3.92 






St. Louis: 















1919 

5.98 

5. 62 

3. 33 

3. 62 

3. 12 

2.90 

2.71 

2.99 


4.61 

4.49 


7.55 

7.57 

1920 


10. 75 

8,35 

6.50 

3 69 

2.71 

2.26 

2.33 

1.87 

1.58 

1.39 

1. 48 

1.23 

1.22 

1921 

6. 76 

.3.49 

2.77 

2.84 

3. 16 

2.83 

2.28 

1. SO 

1.93 

2.27 

2. 14 

1.98 

1.89 

1.91 

1922 

6. 87 

’ 3.81 

2. 96 

2.40 

1.73 

1.53 

1.2G 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.16 

1. 18 

1.44 

1.59 

1. 45 

1923 

7. 32 

5. 56 

3. 05 



1.94 

1.38 

1.40 

1. 44 

1. 73 

1.71 

1.71 

1.77 

1.56 

1024 

5.60 

3. 91 

2,48 

i.86 

1.31 

1.54 

1.27 

1.25 

1.38 

1.55 

1.56 

1. 42 

1.08 

1.48 

1925 

4.89 

3. 36 

2. 77 

3. 06 

3.00 

2.43 

2.73 

3. 73 

3.83 






Cincinnati: 




1 











1919 

6. 54 

4.71 

4. 33 

3.87 

3.83 

3.12 

2.94 

2.97 

3.29 

4.60 

4.51 

5. 51 

7.28 

*7.36 

1920 


8.65 

7. 59 

6.49 

3.41 

2.57 

2.19 

2.60 

1.92 

1.68 

1. 58 

1.77 

1.22 

1. 13 

1921 

4. 12 

4. 10 

2. 49 

2.65 

3.52 

2.96 

2.46 

1.93 

1.97 

2.30 

Z 16 

2.06 

1.94 

1.93 

1922 

3.06 

3.28 

3.01 

2.44 

1.74 

1. 48 

1. 30 

1. 17i 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.21 

1.46 

1.45 

1.27 

1923 

6.62 

4.43 

3.33 



1.85 

1.36 

1.24 

1.26; 

1.69 

1.05 

1.61 

1.65 

1.66 

1924 

6.36 

3.03 

2.48 

1,97 

1.58 

I. 59 I 

1.24 

1. 19 

1.29 

1. 49 ; 

1.61 

1.52 

1.30 

1.34 

1925 

5.05 

3. 56 

3. 50 

3. 60 

3. 10 

2.45 

2.93 

4. 15 

4.12 


1 _ 




Minneapolis: 



- -^1 











1919 




4. 13 











1920 



9.02 

8.29 











1921 



3. 05 

2.00 

3.43 







"I 



1922 



3.36 

2.86 











192.3 



3.37 

3.04 











1024 




2.52 


j 









1925 


3.77 

3.38 

3.38 











Kansas City: 















1919 

8.11 

7.01 

3. 32 












1990 

8.77 


2.81 

2.69 

2.06 

2.27 





> 1.’37 

> 1.29 

1921 

' 6.'36 

3.03 

3.06 


aoo 

2.63 

> 1.97 

* 1.51 

> 1.65 

>2.04 

* 1.99 

> 1.88 

> 1.77 

1.84 

1922 

5.62 

3.93 

2.87 



>1.23 

> 1. 12 

> 1.07 

>1.03 

> 1.05 

*1.07 

> 1.24 

>1.21 

» 1.05 

1923 


6. 14 

2.99 


* 1.79 

> 1.62 

>1.16 

>1.30 

>1.30 

8 1.62 

> 1.57 

> 1.65 

>1.89 

> 1.70 

1924 

5.90 

4.60 

2.55 



>1. 40 

>1.05 

>1. 10 

>1.43 

*1.36 

* 1.34 

>1.32 

>.97 

>1. 32 

1995 

6.27 

3.50 

2.76 


*2.69 

*2.22 

>2.75 

>3.73 

>3.66 






Washington: 













102*3 






2.43 

1.83 

1.64 

1.70 

2.04 

1.95 

1.84 

1 89 

1.84 

1924 

6.29 

4.76 

2.43 

1.G9 

1.67 

1.63 

1.66 

1.36 

1.42 

1.64 

1.65 

1.46 

1.29 

1.41 

19*1.5 

4.53 

1 

3.77 

2.92 

3.60 

3.38 

2.53 

! 2.02 

4.21 

4.23 











1 









l>i vision of Statistical and 1 listorlcal Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of Fruit and Vege- 
table Division Average pi Ices as shown are based on stock of U. 8. No. 1 grade; they are simple averages 
of dnilv ramie of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been mode from larger to smeller units or 
vice v^rsa, in order to obtain comparability. 

iCrop inovemout season extends from April of one year through May of tho following year, with 

Irregular quotations continuing through Juno and July. .i, i 

irregular quui, ^ , Eight-day average. * Bulk only. 
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Table 276. — Pofa/oes, ** Maine*' and *^New York State": Average I, c, I, price per 
bushel to jobbers at New York^ 1 900-1 92^) 


Season beginning September 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 


Dots. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Doln. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DeU. 

DoU. 

1900 

a50 

a 45 

a 46 

0.56 

■3^ 

0.52 

0.48 

0.48 

0.61 

1901--- - 

.76 

.72 

.76- 

.78 


.75 

.84 

.85 

.75 



.62 

.58 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.68 

.64 

.07 

littrSBHHHHHHHH 

.48 

.00 

.59 


.81 

.94 

.96 

1. 16 

1.02 


.48 

.51 

.51 


.49 

.46 

.42 

.36 

.30 

1905 

.62 

.67 

.74 


.66 

.60 

.68 

.80 

.78 

1960 

.55 

.58 

.51 


.48 

.57 

.66 

.56 

.74 

1907 

.56 

.63 

.58 



.81 

.88 

.84 

.80 

1908 

.74 

.69 

.79 


.79 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.91 

1909 

.65 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.58 

.54 

.49 

.40 

.39 

1916 

.55 

.55 

.51 

.49 

.52 

.49 

. 17 

.62 

.57 

1911 

.81 

.70 

.90 

.95 

1. 12 

L14 

1.28 

1.38 

1. 25 

1912 

.60 

.50 

.64 

.68 

.63 

.07 

.62 

. 66 

.77 

1913 

.74 

.69 

.71 

.70 

.80 

.83 

.81 

.85 

.85 

Average 1909-1913 

.67 

.64 1 

.66 

.m 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.78 

.77 











1914 

.62 

.56 

.54 

.51 

.51 

.48 

.47 

.50 

.46 

1915 


.78 

.76 


1. 22 

1. 21 

1.23 

1. 14 

1. 12 

1916 

1. 18 

1. 25 

1.69 

1.61 

1.98 

2. 67 

2. 67 

3.00 

3. 18 

1917 

1. 20 

1. 62 

1.37 

1.39 

1.66 

1.47 

1. 14 

1. 11 

.82 

1918 

1. 58 

1.44 

1. 37 


1. 42 

1.26 

1. 11 

1.43 

1. 49 

1919 

1.51 

1. 37 

1.57 

1.79 

2.31 

2.64 

3. 33 

4.28 

4. 17 

1920 


1.25 

1.38 

1 27 

1. 16 

.88 

.88 

.78 

.66 

Average 1914-1920. 



1. 18 

1.24 

1.28 

1.47 

1. 52 

1. 56 

1. 76 

1.70 

1921 

1.37 

1. 16 1 

1.26 

1.23 

" r.43 

1. 35 

1. 25 

1. 12 

.90 

1922 

.86 

.78 

.82 

.86 

.93 

.96 

1.21 

1. 25 

1.10 

1923 

1. 46 

1.13 ! 


1.05 

1.20 

1.20 

1.17 

1. 19 

1. 17 

1924 

.91 

.72 

■koI 

.78 

.82 

.04 

.73 

.71 

.70 

1925 

1.28 

1. 76 

2.28 

2.42 





, 












Dividon of Statistical and Historical Kcscarch. Compiled from Friday or Saturday issues, New York 
Producers’ Prico C^urrant, average of weekly i ang('. 

In earlier years New York ’’State” quotations were included in the general term ’’State and Western.” 


SPINACH 

Table 277. — Spinach for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, produc- 
tion, and total value, by States, year beginning October, 1923-1925 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis, aver- 
age price for .season 

1922-28 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1922-23 

1028-24 

1924-25 









i,m 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

husheU 

bushils 

busheU 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

California 

1,420 

mEidm 

■mlil 


1,784 

855 

362 

671 

239 

Hlijiois 

400 

(0 

(0 


(0 

0) 

142 

(0 

0) 

Maryland 

1,980 



842 

1,183 

mmpm 

379 

592 

391 

Misaouri 

640 



234 

287 

■iSni 

105 

103 

112 

New Jersey 


Riba 

Rliia 


544 

626 


408 

54.1 

New York 

50 

(>) 

0) 

11 

(») 

(0 

10 

(') 

(') 

North Carolina 

150 



58 


78 

44 

.58 

."3 

South Carolina 

1,200 



480 

384 


475 

173 

rm 

Texas 

9,440 


14, 100 

2,549 

HfZSl 

4,639 

1,274 

2, 192 

2, H76 

Virginia 

6,250 



2,188 

3,296 


1, m 

2, 340 

2, 0*^0 

Tcftal 

21.530 

24«590 


7,577 

10,298 

11,248 

4,344 

6,437 

6,802 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Not reported. 
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Table 278. — Spinach far consumption fresh, commercial crop: Yield per acre 
and pricey year beginning October y 1919-1925 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per bushel » 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1924- 

25 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

1923- 

24 

1924- 

25 


But. 

But. 

But. 

But. 

But. 

But. 

Bolt. 

Bolt. 

Bolt. 

Bolt. 

Bolt. 

Dolt. 

California 

817 

893 

800 

750 

862 

500 

a 40 

0.66 

0.51 

0.34 

0 32 

0 28 

Illinois 




375 


(*) 




.95 1 

{3) 

(*) 

Maryland 

344 

481 

407 

425 

Wo 

500 

.50 

.70 

.42 

.45 

.50 

.34 





365 

350 

350 




.45 

.36 j 

.31 

New Jerswy 





490 

435 





.75 

.87 

New York- 



- . 1 

225 

(*) 

(*) 




.87 

(*) 

(*) 

North Carolina ...... 




390 1 

400 

390 




.75 

.73 1 

.68 

South Carolina 



4.00 

400 ! 

2.56 

480 


i.00 

'i.'BT 

.00 

.45 

1. 18 

Texas 

300 

253 

280 

270 ! 

316 

329 

.81 

.55 

.66 

.50 

.80 

.62 

Virginia 

482 

378 

320 

850 

412 

360 

.60 

.68 j 

.86 

.71 

.71 

.66 

Average 

1 

393 

341 

347 

352 

419 , 

372 

.66 

1 .63 

.70 

.57 

.62 

.60 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Average for season. * Not reported. 


Table 279. — Spinach for canningy commercial crop: Acreagcy producHony and 
total valuCy by Statesy 1923-1925 


State 

1 Acreage 

j 

Production 

Total value, basis, 
average price for season 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1924 

1925 

California 

Acres 

8,290 

730 

Acret 

8,290 

1,460 


Tons 

48,100 

2,200 

Tout 
41,400 
4, 700 


1,000 
dollars 
979 1 
84 


t,000 

doUart 

512 

160 

Maryland - 

Total 

9,020 

9,750 

11. 190 

50,300 

46,100 

33,600 

1,003 

955 

681 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 280.— for canningy commercial crop: Yield per acre and pricey 

1919-1925 


State 

Yield per acre 

Price per ton 

1919 


1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

California 

Maryland— 

Thus 

4.9 

3.6 

Tbnt 

6.4 

3.6 

Ibnt 

4.5 

2.8 

nru 

6.2 

2.5 

Pont 

7\mt 

5.0 

3.2 

m 

Dofu 

23.45 

31.25 

Bolt. 

24.02 

49.44 

H 

Dolt. 

19.56 

37.60 

BoU. 

20135 

38.38 

BoU. 

17.61 

48.12 

BoU. 
17.64 
37. 50 

Average 

4.3 

4.5 

3.9 

4. 6 

1 

6.6 

! 

4.7 

3.0 

36.45| 

3k 59 

23.40 

22.00 

21. 13 


20.27 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 281. — Spinach: Car4ot shipments by State of originj August^ 1920- 

J^dyy 1926 


State 

Crop movement season ' 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 * 

Missouri 

Cars 

126 

391 

2,475 

Cars 

57 

372 

2,212 

161 

1,455 

302 

132 

Cays 

28 
('>63 
3,208 
422 
2, 4.33 
473 
126 

Cars 

84 
818 
3, 105 
101 
3,038 
70 
341 

Cars 

152 
846 
2, 946 
501 
3, 235 
241 
253 

Maryland 

Virginia 

South Carolina 

Texas 1 

1,463 

149 

64 

California 1 

Other States 

Total 

4,668 

4,691 

7, 3.53 

7,617 

8, 174 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to ctir-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from Aug. 1 of one year through July of the following year. 

* Preliminary. 


SWEET POTATOES 


Table 282. — Sweet potatoes: Acreage^ production, and value, United States, 1909- 

1925 


Year 

1 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Protluc- 

tion 

Price per 
bushel re- 
ceived by 
producers 
Doc. 1 

Farm value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per acre ^ 


1,000 

acres 

Bushels \ 

1,000 

bushels 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

Dollars 

1909 

€41 

90. 1 ! 

57, 764 

68.5 

39, 585 

61.76 

1910 

641 

93.5 1 

59,938 

67.1 

40, 216 

62 74 

1911 

605 

90. 1 

54, .5.38 

75 5 

41,202 

6S. 10 

1912 

583 

95.2 i 

55,479 

72 6 

40, 264 

69.06 

1913 

625 

94.5 

59, 057 

72.6 

42,884 

68 61 

Average, 1909' 1913 

619 

92.7 

57,355 

71.2 

40,330 

6.5. 96 

1914 

603 

93.8 

.56, 574 

7.3.0 

41, 291 

6S. 48 

19J5 

731 

103.5 

7.5,639 

62. 1 

46, 9S0 

61 27 

1016 

774 

91.7 

70, 9.55 

84.8 

60,141 

77 70 

1917 

919 

61.2 

83, 822 

110 8 

92, 916 

101. 11 

1918 

940 

93.5 

87, 924 

135.2 

118, 863 

126 45 

1919 

941 

103.2 

97, 126 

1.34.4 

130, 514 

1.38 70 

1920 

992 

104.8 

ia3, 925 

113 4 

117,834 

118 78 

Average, 1914-1920 

843 

97.6 

82,281 

105 7 

86, 935 

103.14 

1921 

1,066 

92.5 

98,654 

88.1 

86, 894 


1922 

1,117 

97.9 

109, 394 

77.1 

84. 295 


1923 

993 

97.9 

97, 177 

97.9 

95. 091 


1924 

691 

79.0 

54,564 

129.3 

70, .500 

102.03 



778 

8a3 

62,494 

136.9 

85,554 

109.97 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


t Based on ton price Dec. L 


I Preliminary. 
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Table 283 . — Sweet potatoes: Acreage^ production^ and total farm value^ by States^ 

1924 and 1920 


State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, 
basis Deo. 1 
pri(x., thou- 
sands of 
dollars 

State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 1 
price, thou- 
sands of 
dollars 

1024 

19251 

1024 

1025 » 

1 

1024 

19251 

1924 

1925 » 

1024 

1925 1 

1924 

19251 

N. J 

17 

18 

2,380 

2,106 

3,680 

5,054 

Fla 

25 

29 

2, 100 ' 

2,465 

2,730 

3,451 

Pa 

2 ! 

2 

•234 

' 230 

351 

' 483 

Ky ... 

12 

14 

900 

1 ' 260 

1 , 22 ft 

1,^28 

Ohio ... 

3 

3 

336 

345 

548 

724 

Tenn 

30 

36 

2,850 

3,240 

3,090 

4 ; 536 

Tiid 

2 

2 

230 

216 

327 i 

410 

Ala 

60 

65 

4,380 

4, 550 

5,475 

5,688 

Ill 

8 

8 

864 

704 

1,201 j 

1,338 











Miss 

50 

62 

2,550 

5,952 

4,412 

5,952 

Iowa 

3 i 

3 

240 

327 

456 

752 

Ark 

27 

36 

2,187 

3,060 

2,777 

3,825 

Mo 

6 

6 

600 

570 

750 

040 

La 

60 

72 

3,000 

.5, 760 

4,740 

6,624 

Kans 

3 

3 

330 

348 

458 ; 

502 

Okla 

18 

20 

11566 

liSbO 

2,349 

2,538 

Del 

10 

11 

1,300 

1, 210 

1,638 

2,21»9 








Md 

8 

10 

1, 120 

1,200 

1, 422 

2 ; 193 

Tex 

70 

84 

3,990 

6, 132 

6,304 

8,707 






N. Mex. 

1 

1 

120 

140 

306 

231 

Va 

35 

37 

4,200 

3,006 

4,620 

5, 195 

Arlz 

2 

2 

250 i 

260 

595 

546 

W. Va... 

3 

3 

330 

276 

465 

5.52 

Calif .... 

6 

9 

678 

1, 107 

1, 478 

1,882 

N. C.... 

80 

80 

7, 360 

7,040 

7, 654 

8,418 








S. C 

50 

52 

3,400 

2,860 

3,536 

4, 201 

U. S... 

691 

778 

54, .564 


70,500 

85,554 

Oa 

100 

no 

7,000 

5, 170 

7,000 

6,462 





|62, 494 
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Table 284 . — Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, by States, 1909-1925 
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Table 285 . — Sweet potatoes: Car lot shipments by States of origin, July, 19:S0- 

June^ 19^5 


Crop movement season > 


state 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 > 

New Jersey * - 

Cars 

2,392 

Cara 

2, 196 

Cars 

2, 8.58 

Cara 

1,.528 

Cars 

1,898 

Delaware 

1,877 

1, 722 

2,632 

1,549 

1,7.50 

Marjdand - 

i,m 

1,280 

1, 7.50 

1, 123 

1, 155 

Virginia 

4,8:19 

.5,300 

0, m 

6,371 

6,213 

North Carolina 

823 

1,022 

0?J 

503 

810 

South Carolina 

.06 

185 

236 

1.55 

120 

Georgia. - 

l,a30 

1, 100 

781 

GIO 

1,018 

Florida 

95 

110 

i 128 

59 

175 

Tennessee • 

924 

1,.578 

1, 496 j 

720 

1,137 

Alabama 

579 

591 

537 

382 

m 

Mississippi 

93 

181 

116 

01 

36 

Arkansas - 

5()8 

5H4 

210 

203 

369 

Louisiana - - 

772 

893 

1,033 

iU 

658 

Oklahoma 

91 

147 

86 

110 

107 

Texas — 

632 

759 

974 

535 

221 

California - 

856 1 

1,000 

982 

m 

m\ 

Other States * 

' 216 

479 

408 

345 

381 

Total > 

17,200 

19,383 

« 21, 566 

11,530 

10,009 

1 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Rcsearf'h. ('oinpilwl from reports of Fruit and VoRotablo Division. 
Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat re<iuced to car-lot basis. 

» ('rop movement season extends from July 1 of on« year through June of the following year. 

* Iheli miliary. 

* Figures for certain States include shipments in July of succeeding crop year as follows: Now Jersey *-11)20 
lo cars; 1922, 4 cars; 1924, 4 cars; Arkansjis— 1921, 1 car, Kentucky— 1921, 1 car; New Mexico-1921, 5 cars; 
Tennessee - IWl , IV cars; 1924, 3 cars. 

* Florida Includes 2 cars in June, 1922. 


Table 286 . — Sweet 'potatoes: Estimated price per bushel^ received by producers, 

United States, 191Chl926 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 287 . — Sweet potatoes: Estimated price per huahel, received hy producers, 
December 1, average 1909-19 IS, annual, 1914-1925 


State 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Av- 

1921- 

1925 


Cti. 

Cl», 

Ct9. 

Ct». 

Ct». 

Ct9. 

Ct8. 

Cl 9 . 

Ct8. 1 

Ctn. 

Cts. 

CV«. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

New Jersey 

80 

95 

70 

120 

160 

190 

230 

155 

144 

170 

72 

145 

155 

210 

166 

Pennsylvania 

87 

86 

75 

135 

140 

185 

180 

1A5| 

1.37 

m 

111 

HO 

150 

210 

158 

Ohio 

93 

96 

98 

150 

175 

175 

215 

1751 

1.55 

178 

135 

150 

K'lB 

210 

167 

Indiana 

91 

90 

90 

150 

165 

195 

215 

160| 

152 

1.50 

120 

125 

142 

190 

145 

Illinois 

97 

95 

82 

125 

150 

175 

17.5 

135 

134! 

1 

00 

105 

no 

139 

190 

127 

lowa^ 

113 

127 

108 

192 

210 

210 

250 

247 

102. 

175 

140 

150 

190 

230 

177 

Missouri. ....... 

95 

96 

83 

1.50 

141 

186 

187 

155 

142 

KM 

105 

lOS 

125 

165 

121 

Kansas 

111 

106 

100 

1.50 

160 

222 

18.5 

160 

155 

115 

105 

12.5 

136 

170i 

130 

Delaware. — 

63 

70 

62 

81 

120 

12,5 

no 

lOOl 

06 

no 

50 

115 

126 

190 

118 

Maryland 

65 

70 

70 

88 

100 

150 

133 

115 

104 

140 

50 

115 

127 

170 

120 

Virginia 

70 

76 

65 

90 

no 

145 

155 

05 

10^' 

125 

87 

105 

no 

130 

111 

West Virginia 

93 

98 

92 

126 

140 

204 

210 

1.50 

146' 

180 

140 

148 

141 

200 

162 

North ('arolina 

60 

65 

m 

76 

105 

1.32 

138 

114 

98 

97 

80 

08 

104 

120 

100 

South Carolina 

68| 

70 

O.'i 

85 

104 

142 

14H 

117 

104 

90 

71 

86 

104| 

147 

100 

Georgia 

07, 

69 

01 

81 

105 

125 

no 

97 

93, 

63 

61 

76 

1001 

125 

86 

Florida 

75 

80 

08 

86 

1L5 

136 

14Q 

120 

losi 

06 

94 

116 

130 

140 

1 115 

Kentucky 

> 83 

77 

70 

100 

135 

175] 

l^K) 

150 

1221 

115 

no 

120 

128 

l.'V.l 

1 125 

Tennessee 

73 

69 

59 

87 

105 

136 

117 

123 

99| 

95 

78 

100 

140 

140 

1 111 

Alabam.v 

68 

65 

57 

74 

92 

115 

113 

100 

88 

73 

75 

83 

125 

1‘25 

96 

Mississippi 

63 

63 

65 

67 

97 

104 

112 

105 

86 

74 

69 

91 

173 

100 

101 

Arkansas 

83 

77 

61 

90 

96 

138 

115 

105 

97 

82 

89 

92 

127 

125 

103 

Louisiana 

(VI 

64 

50 

66 

104 

128 

115 

93 

89 

65 

61 

05 

158 

115 

99 

Oklahoma 

112 

89| 

73 

135 

160 

220 

180 

132 

nil 

106 

118 

113 

150 

135 

124 

Teias 1 

102 

87 

70 

90 

140 

175 

L-iO 

130 

120 


85 

114 

158 

142 

117 

New Mexico 

123 

113 

120 

180 

205 

250 

22.5 

220 

188 

260 

200 

200 

255 

165 

216 

Arizona 

152 

150 

150 

185 

227 

238 

250 

280 

204 

182 

175 

210 

238 

210 

203 

California 

98 

87 

80 

100 

150 

150 

179 

160 

129 

125 

67 

165 

218 

170 

149 

United States... 

71.7 

73.0 

62.1 

84.8 

iia8 

135.2 

134.4 

113.4 

ijl02.0 

88wl 

77.1 

97.9 

129.2 

136.9 

10A8 
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Table 288 . — Sweet potatoes: Average 1. c. L price per bushel to jobbers at nine markets^ 1920-1925 
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TOMATOES 


Table 289 — Tomatoes for consumption fresh^ Gommerdal crop: Acreage^ produc- 
tion, and total value, by States, 1923-19^5 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, 
average for season 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1 

1025 

Early: 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

California (Imperial 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

County) 

1,200 

36,480 

600 

860 

•m 

90 

64 

981 

391 

269 

Florida 

60,070 

33. 470 

4,159 

3. 956 

2,811 

13, 558 

10, 042 

9, 276 

Oeorgia 

460 

2,000 

530 

37 

66 

38 

57 

107 

107 

Mississippi 

11,190 

16,300 

10,800 

910 

1,083 

1,274 

1,861 

3.181 

4,153 

South Carolina 

1,000 

6,600 

2,000 

2,650 

163 

182 

217 

235 

364 

501 

Texas 

Intermediate: 

9,460 

10,780 

574 

870 

884 

1,401 

1,984 

2,318 

Illinois (Union County). 

480 

1,750 

2,000 

60 

228 

168 

173 

591 

,375 

New Jersey 

Ohio (W a s h i n g to on 

10,730 

11,000 

12,000 

1,953 

2,552 

3,000 

3,476 

4,900 

2, 560 

County) 

560 

800 

980 

57 

170 

227 

142 

388 

7S1 

Tennessee 

Late. 

California (except 

1,880 

2,690 

4,000 

233 

336 

508 

582 

753 

],5J9 

Imperial ("ounty) 

11,900 

11, 140 

11,020 

3,403 

1,437 

2,358 

8,882 

3,090 

4, 576 

Colorado 

970 

360 

530 

208 

80 

161 

366 

139 

ls7 

Delaware 

Illinois (except Union 

3,090 

2,000 

2,110 

550 

264 

399 

962 

348 

239 

County) 

3,390 

4,000 

2,910 

485 

856 

707 

1,339 

1,738 

1,237 

Indiana 

3,470 

6,560 

8,000 

618 

866 

1, 512 

742 

1, 134 

2,4.H 

Iowa 

400 

620 

410 

86 

75 

59 

06 

75 

53 

Kentucky 

3,740 

4,130 

3,510 

535 

735 

502 

802 

1,068 

aw 

Maryland 

4, 910 

7,620 

2,740 

702 

952 

48H 

1,523 

1,219 

376 

Michigan 

1, 170 

580 

1,110 

167 

124 

238 

219 

186 

200 

Missouri 

2,260 
3,640 ! 

6, 750 

5,470 

241 

64S 

684 

402 

1,464 

90.1 

New York 

Ohio (except Washing- 

2,920 

2,310 

648 

835 

578 

752 

835 

506 

ton County) 

3,460 

6,000 

4,.^30 

644 

1,242 

1,082 

1,307 

1,615 

1,396 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

1,680 

1,350 

2,420 

2,000 

3,080 

240 

251 

518 

800 

480 

359 

471 

872 

Virginia 

3,130 

1,390 

446 

259 

385 

748 

m 

716 

Total 

118,380 

151,080 

130,020 

17,377 

18, 757 

19, 662 

41,086 1 

36,829 

36,930 
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Table 290 . — Tomatoes for manufacture, commercial crop: Acreage, production, 
and total value, by States, 1923-1925 


State 


Acreage 


Production 

Total value, basis, 
average price tor sca.son 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1983 

1924 

1925 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 



1,000 

dolls. 

Arkansas 

6,100 

13,400 

26,000 

18,400 


63,600 

148,200 

55,200 

1,39 


753 

California 

28,300 

29,000 

176,500 

WWliXil 

2,554 

2,496 

2,834 

Colora<lo 

2,600 

2,000 

3,000 


14,400 

2.3,500 

117 

148 

293 

Delaware 

17,800 

18,000 

19,000 



100,700 

1,442 


1,63S 

Jllmois 

5,000 

6,000 

6,800 


25,800 

176 


318 

Indiana 

54,000 

69,000 

72,000 

156,600 



1,615 

2,489 

4, 1 14 

Iowa 

3,200 

3,500 

.3,700 

17,300 


13,700 

212 

12.3 

199 

Kentucky 

3,500 

6,200 

8,200 



32. 800 

81 

334 

441 

Maryland 

43,000 

4.1,200 

4.3,000 

236,500 

7,700 



3,604 

2,781 

3, 434 

Michigan 

^ 2,200 

2,300 

2,600 


17,700 

73 

135 

211 

Missouri 

21,000 

27,000 

31,000 

50,400 




881 

1,467 

Now Jersey 

21,000 

22,800 

28,000 

09,400 




1,625 

2,695 

New York 

12,900 

11,700 

13, 100 

51,600 




1,204 

1,453 

Ohio 

10,000 

9,000 

13,000 

46,000 




'562 

1,021 

Pennsylvania 

3,300 

2,500 

4,500 

15,800 



201 

172 

339 

Tenneasee 

6,300 

8,500 

12,000 




180 

360 

360 

Utah 

4,600 

4,800 

7,000 


30,700 


40.3 

307 

1,.300 

Vir^nia 

12,000 

12,500 

12, 300 


4.\000 


723 


696 

Other States 

3,500 

3,000 

4,000 

10^800 

■muii 

178 

162 

306 

Total 

260,900 

282,000 

330,600 



1,605^300 

15, 152 

16,634 

34,160 
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C iliforni^ (Iin 
ptriU Touiity) 
Florifl'i 
G( 01 gm 
Mississippi 
South C urolin \ • 

Texas 

Interimuli ite 

Illinois (I nion 
County) 

New Jcise V 
Ohio ( Washing 
ton rount j ) 
Tennessee (Oib 
son County) 

Late 

Calif (except Tm 
purial County) 
Colorado 
DcHwaro 
lllmoLs (txcipt 
LnionC oiinty) 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New York 
Ohio (except 
W ashingtou 
County) 

Pennsy Iv ama 

Utah 

Virginia 


Titis Bus Bm Bus Bus [Bus Bus 

145 IflO 150 103 188 . 150 75 

115 103 114 116 111 I 79 84 

100 83 117 75 80 13 71 

103 87 112 132 84 110 118 

100 83 104 53 102 i 91 82 

137 83 85 78 87 92 82 


120 131 

107 178 


2o0 1 214 
321 I 2o0 I 


129 178 ! 

150 161 

161 178 

161 160 
71 125 

143 1% 

89 125 

268 103 


117 130 

178 189 


106 268 
250 303 


125 178 

178 19() 

125 178 

125 143 

125 125 

200 178 

107 12.5 

28b 286 


125 130 84 

182 232 250 


102 212 232 

124 125 127 


286 129 214 

214 228 303 

178 132 189 

113 214 243 

178 132 189 

214 121 143 

143 178 143 

143 12.> 178 

143 214 214 

107 9b 125 
178 286 250 


196 214 196 214 1S6 207 2^0 

129 rs 178 214 143 186 214 

400 

107 125 107 % 143 18b 125 

136 ld4 146 148 147 124 151 


1919 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1925 








Dots 

DoU 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

Dols 

6 15 

3 a5 

3 00 

1 20 

4 34 

4 34 

4 20 

1 88 

1 92 

2 26 

2 '•2 

i 26 

2 69 

3 30 

1 89 

1 48 

1 86 

2 37 

1 oi 

1 62 

2 81 

1 27 

1 52 

1 27 

1 12 

1 98 

1 83 

3 26 

2 02 

1 70 

2 04 

1 51 

1 44 

1 43 

2 31 

1 37 

1 36 

1 58 

1 98 

2 44 

2.28 

2.02 

1 65 

1 80 

1 86 

1 59 

2 88 

2 59 

2 23 

1 34 

1 39 

1 27 

1 so 

1 78 

1 92 

85 

1 52 

2 00 

1 98 

2.62 

2 50 

2 28 

3 44 

2 21 

2.14 

1 98 

2.60 

2 50 

2 24 

3 03 

1 5o 

2.01 

2.60 

3 19 

2 61 

2 15 

1 94 

1 29 

1 60 

1 f>5 

1 29 

1 76 

1 74 

1 lb 

1 12 

1 60 

1 35 

1 78 

1 75 

1 32 

bO 

1 50 

1 69 

1 34 

1 88 

2 76 

2 03 

1 75 

1 30 

1 41 

1 19 

1 39 

1 20 

1 31 

1 f 1 

1 60 

1 58 

1 38 

1 29 

1 12 

1 00 

90 

1 51 

1 42 

1 60 

1 96 

1 tO 

1 44 

1 67 

96 

1 10 

1 32 

2 r2 

2 17 

1 28 

77 

1 20 

1 31 

1 02 

1 21 

1 31 

1 50 

S4 

1 37 

1 bO 

1 74 

1 50 

1 67 

2 26 

1 32 

1 39 

1 96 

1 44 

1 74 

1 16 

1 00 

98 

1 25 

1 45 

1 '■5 

1 60 

2 03 

1 30 

1 29 

1 41 

1 69 

1 09 

1 76 

2 00 

1 43 

91 







1 09 

1 S3 

1 94 

1 65 

1 (9 

1 67 

1 42 

1 80 

1 61 

1 67 

1 76 

2 06 

1 2 36 

1 1 96 

j 1 88 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstiinatos 
1 Average for season 

Table 292 — Tomatoes for manujaciure^ commercial crop Yield per acre and pnee^ 

1919-1923 • 


Yield per aero 


Prif 50 per ton 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Pelawaro 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Miss mrl 
New Jersey 
New Yoik 
Ohio 

Penasylvania 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Virginia 
Other States 


Division of Crop 



13 50| 15 3C| 14 61 
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Tvbi 293 — Tomatoes Car-lot shipments by State of origin^ 1920-19S5 


''tate 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 » 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New 1 ork 

1 941 

1,073 

1 902 

1,201 

914 

1,020 

New Jersey 

2 798 

2 121 

1 930 

1,648 

2, HO 

1,903 

Oho 

450 

411 

118 

O'-O 

1 035 

1, 277 

ludi ill 1 

1,265 

552 

1 332 

1 185 

1, 479 

l,b58 

Illinois 

450 

155 

229 

210 

230 

536 

DeUw are 

185 

207 

413 

327 

26 

32 

Mnr\lind 

194 

110 

242 

271 

60 

313 

South Carolini 


19 

145 

431 

421 

568 

Floridn 

4 144 

5 79 

10 201 

9 791 

9 128 

7,134 

Kentucky 

4f8 

341 

153 

121 

546 

504 

*1 c nnt ssi ( 

80j 

370 

920 

••01 

985 

1,397 

MliiSissippi 

1 393 

1 941 

3 441 

2,144 

3 776 

3,140 

Texas 

1 391 

2 02> 

1 886 

1 091 

1 694 

2 386 

t tsh 

2»l 

100 

378 

3f9 

380 

1 419 

C aliform \ 

2 008 

1 819 

2 34( 

3 29(1 

2 788 

2 871 

Other stiUs 

191 

342 

•'87 

363 

1 1 9 

1 *^31 

Tot d 

18 312 

17 42o 

»6 721 1 

24 005 

2f hr 

27 808 


Division )f itistical and Historical Research C < mpih d from n poi ts of 1* ruit and \ t gctablc Division 
Shipments is shown in car lots include those by boat reduced t > c ir lot I isis 

t Prehmmary 


Tabie 294 — Tomatoes Monthly range and aierage I c I price ^ per J^-hasket 
carrier j to jobbers at nine markets, 1919-192^> 


Market and 
season ^ 


June 




July 


M II kt t and 
se'ison ) 

June 

July 

Range 

Aver 

age 

Range 

Aver 

age 

Ringo 

1 Vvir 

Range 

Aver- 

age 





Dol 




Dol 











Chieigo 

Dollars 

lars 

Dollars 

lars 

Now \ ork — 




Dol 



Dol 

1913 


75-2 

10 

1 

■^3 


75-2 

21 


16 

ronlinued 

Dollars 

lars 

Dollars 

lars 

1920 

1 

2.1 4 

00 

2 

14 


2 

00 


4J 

1922 


40-2 

65 

1 

21 





1921 


71-2 

11 

1 

16 


10-1 

7o 


05 

1923 

2 

00-3 

00 

2 

35 

1 00-2 

00 

1 

10 

1922 


40-2 

7 ) 

1 

19 






1924 


60-1 



03 

1 2)-2 

11 

1 

15 

1)23 

1 

00-3 

10 

2 

08 


71-1 

60 


21 

1325 

1 

10-2 

00 


53 

1 25-1 

90 

1 

63 

1924 


10-1 

25 


91 

1 

00-2 

V 


64 

Philn idphi V 










1925 


75-2 

25 

1 

11 

1 

25-1 

7o 


6) 

1919 

1 

10 2 

10 


14 





Cincini ill 











1920 

1 

25 2 

71 


81 

1 3>-2 

25 

1 

76 

1919 

1 

25-2 

00 

1 

16 

1 

21-2 

00 


79 

1921 

1 

00 2 

2) 


1h 





1920 

1 

75-2 

10 

2 

02 


90-1 

90 


44 

1922 


31 2 

2o 


OS 





1921 

1 

1 )-l 

”1 

1 

54 


70-1 

25 


10 

1923 

1 

71-2 


2 

14 

(w-l 

50 


98 

1922 


40-1 

10 


92 






1924 


•-J) 1 

K) 


04 

1 2" 1 

90 

1 

18 

1923 


10-2 

15 

1 

82 

1 

15-2 

00 


(6 

1925 

1 

2. 2 

(K) 


5H 

1 21 2 

00 

1 

50 

1924 


50-1 

10 


93 

1 

10-1 

90 


49 

Pittsburgh 







1925 


00-2 

00 

1 

58 

1 

50-1 

75 


69 

1019 

1 

00-2 

60 


61 

1 00-2 

21 

1 

68 

Kansas City 











1920 

1 

25-3 

10 

2 

r 

1 00 2 

00 

1 

52 

1919 


00-2 

10 

1 

63 

1 

21-1 

10 


32 

1921 

1 

00-2 

75 


ro 

90 1 

50 

1 

22 

1920 


60-3 

00 

2 

11 

1 

00-2 

25 


44 

1022 


10-2 

11 


18 


1921 


65-3 

00 

1 

68 


60- 

80 


67 

1923 

1 

40- i 

0(j 

2 

16 

1 402 

00 

1 

76 

1922 


60-3 

50 

1 

52 






1924 


61-1 

6 


9*’ 

90 2 

25 

1 

68 

1923 


50-4 

00 

2 

31 


1 

50 


10 

1921 

1 

15-2 

00 



1 40-1 

71 

1 

60 

1924 


00-2 

00 

1 

50 

1 

00-1 

85 


38 

8t loiiis 







1921 


25-2 

00 

1 

14 

2 

60-3 

50 

3 

00 

1019 

1 

10-2 

50 


19 

1 25-1 

71 

1 

46 

Minneapolis 











1920 

1 

31-3 

00 

2 

18 

10-1 

60 

1 

20 

1021 


75-2 

21 

1 

93 


1 

75 


75 

1921 


90-2 

50 


68 

10- 

90 


71 

1922 


85-2 

00 

1 

32 






1922 


10-2 

75 


26 


1923 


00-2 

71 

2 

26 


2 

00 

2 

00 

1923 

1 

7V2 

76 

2 

31 

1 31-1 

50 

1 

41 

1024 


85-1 

50 

1 

08 


85-2 

10 


27 

1924 


60-2 

10 


19 

90-1 

85 

1 

41 

1925 


10-2. 

75 

1 

79 

1 

35-2 

00 


73 

1925 

1 

00-1 

85 


49 

1 81-2 

50 

2 

14 

New York 











Washington 




1020 


60-3 

00 

2 

07 

1 

00-2 

50 


84 

1924 


76-1 

40 


03 

1 10-2 

25 

1 

63 

1021 

1 

25-2. 

50 

1 

67 


90-1 

50 


24 

1926 

1 

40-2 

16 


76 

1 60-1 

85 

1 

66 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from Daily Market Report of J ruit and 
Veffetable Division Average prices as shown are based on stenk of good merchantable quality and con- 
dition, fancy count, they arc simple averages of daily range of selling prices 


1 Qt^otations usually begin about June 1 Last reported quotations of season July 21. 1919. July 20. 
MO; )alyt«, 1821, June 30, 1«22, July 5, 1023, July 9,1101, July 8, 1936 ' 
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Tablb 296. — Tomatoes: Estimated price per hushelj received by producers^ United 

States, 1913-1925 



Table 296. — Tomatoes: Monthly range and average I, c. 1. price, per 6-hasket 
carrier, to jobbers at six markets, 1925 



March April 


May 

June 


July 

Market and 
season ^ 

Range 


Aver- 

age 

Range 


Aver- 

age 

Range 

Aver- 

age 


Dolls. 

Dolls. Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Cincinnati 

4. 00-5. 25 

4. 60 4. 2.'>-6. 00 

6. 16 

3. 25-5. 00 

4. 18 2. 75-4. 25 

3.49 



New York 

3. 50-8.00 

6. 09 4. 50-7. 50 

5.52 

3. 00-5. 50 

4. 34 2. 25-6. 00 

3.97 

3.00-4.50 

3.85 

Philadelphia... 

3. 60-7. 00 

5. 43 3. 60-7. 50 

6.46 

2.75-5.50 

4. 22 2. 00-A 00 

3.91 



Pittsburgh 

3. 50-7. 00 

6. 82 6. 00-6. 60 

6.76 

2.50-5.26 

4.18 




St. Louis 

5. 00-0. 00 

6.28 


3. 25-5. 00 

4.04 




Washington 

6.00-6.00 

5. 32 4. 00-6. 60 

6.79 

3. 60-5. 60 

4.46 


3.50-4.50 

3.94 


Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from Daily Market Report of Fruit and 
Vcwtablo Division. Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and con- 
dition, fancy count; they arc simple averages of daily range of selling pritrs. 


» Quotations began December 18, 1924, but only occasional (luotations were received until March. 1926. 
Last reported quotation of season July 8, 1925. 

Table 297. — Tomatoes, canned: Production in the United States, 1917—1926 


(Thousand cases », i. e., 000 omitted) 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

New York 

553 

396 

437 

515 

214 

310 

266 

325 

389 

New Jersey 

380 

667 

60 

517 

m 

337 

412 

186 

418 

Pennsylvania 

*488 

*441 

*384 

*680 

* 186 

*644 

258 

160 

338 

Ohio 

107 

357 

172 

142 

71 

179 

174 

133 

179 

Indiana. 

398 

968 

876 

778 

530 

1,312 

717 

1,050 

1,056 

Missouri 

704 

353 

439 

715 

136 

775 

839 

871 

1,836 

Delaware 

1, 381 

879 

189 

553 

176 

500 

1,216 

80S 

1,272 

Maryland 

6,934 

6,649 

2,629 

3,347 

1,656 

3,205 

5,722 

3,826 

6; 176 

Virginia* 

1,170 

1, 647 

953 

1,162 

217 

891 

963 

1,116 

1, 138 

Kentucky • 







59 

136 

276 

Tennessee * 







176 

386 

882 

Arkansas ♦ 







270 

768 

1,168 

Colorado • 

213 

306 

290 

218 

62 

168 

182 

180 

309 

Utah 

513 

953 

694 

444 

132 

664 

684 

417 

1,353 

California 

2,603 

1,790 

3,052 

1,773 

339 

1,701 

2,397 

1,767 

1,839 

Other States 

632 

676 

835 

624 

182 

732 

437 

406 

744 

United States 

16,076 

15^882 

10,810 

1 

11,368 

4,017 

11,538 

14,672 

12,510 

19,770 


Division of Statistical and Historical Roserach. Compiled fromNationalCanners* Association data. 


i Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans. ^ ^ „ 

* Previous to 1923, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee composed one gioup. 

8 Includes West Virginia. ^ . „ 

4 Previous to 1923, Included in “other States.” 

• Includes Washington. 

91044®— 26 60 
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WATERMELONS 

Table 298. — Watermelons^ commercial crop: Acreage^ productioiiy and total value^ 

by States, 192S-t9td5 


State 


Acreage 





1023 

1924 

1925 

1 

* 1923 

1924 

1925 

1 

I 1923 

1024 

192B 

Early: 

Acrf^ 

Aerts 

Arrea 

Cars 1 

1 Cars^ 

Cara ^ 

^ 1,000 
dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

t,oon 

dollars 

Alabama 

7, 130 

8,500 

7,650 

1,697 

2,465 

1,997 

180 

301 

339 

AriLona 

900 

1, 120 

1, 100 

288 

168 

3.52 

50 

37 

88 

California (ImperhU) 

3,400 

3 ; 800 

4,000 

1 2,W0 

2,280 

2,660 

979 

561 

C12 

Florida 

30,880 

28,280 

20,910 

5,404 

6,929 

7,841 

1,762 

2,2.59 

2,004 

Georgia.. 

42,410 

45,890 

42,900 

7,973 

16, 7.50 

14, 843 

1,818 

2,094 

3,518 

Mississippi 

7.50 

800 

810 

202 

212 

304 

40 

40 

68 

North Carolina 

4, 7:10 

4,850 

3,020 

1, 74.5 

728 

960 

370 

104 

198 

South Carolina 

11,200 

11,680 

9,710 

4.200 

5, 198 

4, 117 

886 

431 

889 

Texas 

24,920 

30,800 

3 * 2 ; 020 

9, 195 

6,930 

5, 636 

2,161 

1,040 

1,330 

Late: 

Arkansas 

780 

950 

1,260 

226 

380 

315 

51 

70 

6/ 

California (central) ... 


5, 070 

.*^530 

2,032 

2,429 

2,212 

534 

4.59 

221 

Colorado - 

400 

300 

300 

110 

90 

97 

23 

12 

18 

Delaware 

020 

1,180 

1,200 

350 

330 

440 

64 

54 

73 

Idaho 

170 

(9 

(9 

61 

(») 

(») 

14 

(“) 

(») 

Illinois 

1, 870 

1,6.30 

1,7.50 

720 

408 

508 

IGS 

58 

94 

Indiana. 

3^050 

2.600 

1,900 

854 

780 

065 

235 

225 

1 128 

Iowa 

2,200 

2,670 

1,880 

660 

734 

658 

116 

174 

127 

Maryland 

1,850 

2, 160 

2,100 

703 

-540 

756 

163 

78 

97 

Mis^uri 

0,420 

6^560 

9,020 

1,926 

1,640 

3,247 

466 

331 

300 

New Jersey 

1,100 

1,650 

1,400 

4.54 

652 

700 

170 

141 

150 

Oklahoma.. 

3,850 
2, 180 

3,800 

3,040 

4,000 

3,100 

962 

9.50 

1,260 

976 

192 

180 

220 

Virginia 

662 

608 

149 

in 

l.')0 

Washington 

800 

820 

840 

240 

287 

294 

45 

43 

43 

Total-, 

157,350 

168, 150 

156,400 

42, 734 

51,488 

50^838 

10^645 

8,808 

11,802 


Divisloa o( Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

» Cars of 1,000 melons. * Not reported. 


Tabxjo 299. — WatermeUms, commercial crop: Yield per acre arul price, 1919-193') 





Yield per acre 





Price per car * 




1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Earlv; 

Alabama 

No 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

.Vo. 

DoU. 

J}ols. 

J}ols. 

Dola. 

Dots. 


I)ols. 


283 

328 

310 

238 

25M) 

261 

114 

123 

156 

108 

miiUM 


HFTil 

Arizona 

California (Ira- 

405 

406 

300 

340 

320 

1.50 


150 

150 

156 

150 

175 


250 

perial; 

iTorida 


mm 

640 

640 

■tyil 

KOI 

665 

275 

KOI 

216 

180 

480 

216 

230 

315 

874 

360 

3S0 

175 

245 

37.5 

215 

239 

241 

146 

326 

326 

378 

Georgia 

MJssis5^pi 

Nbrth Carolina. . 

328 

373 

499 

310 

188 

36.5 

346 

129 

111 

221 

166 

228 

125 

237 

810 


375 

3:i5 

270 

265 

375 

175 

170 

160 

166 

200 

187 

223 

324 


364 

820 

369 


318 

131 

14.5 


160 

217 

M3 


South Carolina. . 

468 

665 

E221 

300 

335 

375 

445 

424 

108 

119 


173 

211 

83 

210 

Texas 

Late* 


964 

273 

369 

226 

176 

211 

W|j| 


126 

235 

160 

236 

Arkansas 

Oklifomia (Cen- 

279 

860 



200 


260 


1«7 


181 

226 

186 

214 

tral) 





400 

479 

400 

250 

250 

233 

184 

263 

189 

100 

Colorado 

375 

815 

376 

3.50 



323 

17,5 

150 

200 

180 

167 

138 

188 

I>elawafe 


431 

416 

2.50 



367 


200 

157 

176 

184 

164 

165 

Idaho..... 

iTfil 

326 

370 



■lUM 

0) 

238 

250 

116 

160 

226 


(D 

IfM 

Illinois 

274 

349 

376 




290 

155 

139 


120 

238 

Indiana 

320 

840 

366 



gVil 

350 

106 


Krti 

141 

275 

288 


Iowa 

882 

860 

392 




m 

125 



146 

176 

237 

19.3 

Maryland 


mwM 

mm 





174 


Ba 

130 

232 

144 

128 



407 

38r> 





146 


mm 

171 

242 

202 

120 

New Jerser 

460 

430 

400 

425 




250 



176 

376 

216 

215 

Oklahoma 

338 

382 

330 




315 

160 


mtri 

176 

200 

100 

183 

Virginia 

364 

366 

375 




315 

233 



170 

226 

182 

1^ 

Washington 

428 

m 

860 



H 

330 

75 


m 

171 

188 

151 

146 

Average 

344 

Q9 

397 

337 

272 

m 

325 

IN 

186 

191 

155 

249 

171 

233 


IMvislon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


t Average for season. 


* Not reported. 
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Table 300. — Waiermdom: Ccur4ot ahipmenis by State of origin^ AprUf 19S0 — 

December, 1996 



Division of Statistical an<i Historical Roeearch. rompilod from reiports of Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

^ Crop movement season extends from Apr. 1 through December of a given year. 

> Preliminary. 

* Includes 2 cars In January. 


TRUCK CROPS 

Table 301 . — Truck crops, commercial crop: Acreage and production, United States, 

1919-1925 

ACREAGE 


Crop 

Number 
of States 
produc- 
ing 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 



Acren 

AcTti 

Act€9 

Acret 

Ann 

Acres 

Acres 

Asparagus 

12 

28,290 

31,440 

32, 140 

32,860 

42,050 

48,300 

56,380 

Beans (snap) 

30 

38,560 

34,550 

34,830 

49,550 

61,280 

85,000 

94,640 

Cabbage 

28 

92, 020 

119,210 

104,680 

133,830 

10l'880 

108,670 

107,890 

Cantaloupes- 

23 

72,950 

n,m 

77,450 

103,300 

84,160 

90^510 

93,080 

O^UTOt-** - 

8 





9,770 

12,220 

16,950 

Cauliflower- 

6 

8,640 

8,200 

8,510 

0,250 

11,680 

12,900 

15,130 

Celery 

10 

13, 760 

15,790 

14,880 

19, 190 

20,350 

22,710 

22,600 

Com (sweet) 

20 

250,030 

201,580 

236,280 

197,600 

252,590 

332; 230 

403,150 

Cucumbers 

29 

64,810 

66,450 

KJSTD] 

82,200 

91,960 

121, 300 

135,870 

‘Rffirnlant. 

3 



2,420 

2,210 

2,470 

2,660 

2,490 

Lettuce 

U 

18,360 

31,980 

31, 240 

44,900 

57,990 

63,550 

86,400 

Onions 

22 

52,520 



63,290 

61, OlO 

60,260 

5(5,050 

Peas (green) 

23 

135,430 


133, 860 

171,800 

207, 210 

247,960 I 

256,100 

PAnnnrQ 

4 




7,530 

7,860 

8,080- 

10,900 

1:4330 

Potatoes (early Irish). 

19 

22,% 450 


265,920 

311,930 

281,740 

319, 610 

28*’, 070 

flninAAh 

0 




22.810 

23,760 

30,550 

34,340 

41,440 

Strawberries— 

27 

86,910 



132,800 

148,360 

151, 230 1 

134,000 

Tomatoes 

3.1 

376, 260 

3.33,660 


345, 420 

379,280 

433,080 

456,020 

Watermelons 

23 

122, 310 

149,640 

155,660 

211,000 

157, 350 

168, 150 

166,400 
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Table 301 . — Truck cropSf commercial crop: Acreage and production j United States, 

1 91 9-1 926 — Continued 

PRODUCTION 


Crop 


Asparagus... 
Beans (snap) 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes. 
Carrots 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1926 


..era tea.. 

tons.. 

...do 

..crates.. 


3,600,000 

76,600 

613,800 

10,188,000 


3. 842.000 
64,200 

1,062,300 

10.608.000 


3.287.000 

66,800 

687,000 

11.549.000 


4.041.000 
79, W)0 

1.089.000 

12, 806, 000 


bushels. 


6. 864.000 

100,300 
806,700 

11,745,000 

3. 184.000 


6.241.000 

113,600 
961,700 

13, 432,000 

4.302.000 


6.442.000 

136,800 
869,200 

14,013,000 

4.727.000 


Cauliflower.. 

Celery 

Corn (sweet) 
Cucumbers.. 
Eggplant 


.crates... 

do 

... tons., 
bushels,. 
do 


2.245.000 

3.841.000 
587,400 

6. 629. 000 


2. 190.000 
4, 573, 000 

594,900 

6.385.000 


2.293.000 

4.542.000 

360,600 

8.267.000 

882,000 


2,589.000 
5, 0.10, 0001 
474, 700i 
8, 867, 0(»0| 

856,000 


3. 322.000 
5, 477, 000 

603.300 

7. 671. 000 

850,000 


2, 735,000 

6.741.000 
589,500 

7.473.000 

787,000 


3.452.000 

6.757.000 

993.000 

11 . 886.000 

694.000 


Lettuce crates,. 

Onions bushels.. 

Peas (green) tons.. 

Peppers bushels.. 

Potatoes (early Irish) 
bushe’j.. 


4. 316, 000 

14. 548, 000 
124, 700 


7,928,000 

21, 343, 000 

169,300 


24,667,000 


30,056,000 


7. 799. 000 

14. 165. 000 

125,800 

2.874.000 

30.193.000 


8.837.000 11,672,000 
18,763,000 17,306,000 

181,700; 180,900 

2.654.000 2,953,000 


12, 161,000 

17,852,000 
268,500 

3,613,000 


16.171.000 

17.173.000 

242,300 

3,172,000 


36, 108,000 


26, 245, 000 


41,833,000 


29,594,000 


Spinach tons.. 

Strawberries quarts.. 

Tomatoes tons.. 

W a ter melons . . number. . 


155,800,000 
1, 436, 000 
41,354,000 


155,588,000 
1,532,800 
57, 521, 000 


61, 7001 
189,670,000 
724,200 
61, 774, 000 


67, 900' 96, 800| 

260, 403, 000 256, 409, OOOl 
1, 658, 000 1, 009, 000 

71, 128, 000' 42, 734, 000 


107.900 
276, 692. 000 
1,606,700 
53, 488,000 


101, 100 
209,586,000 
2,188,200 
50,838,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Table 302 . — Fruits and vegetables: Shipping^poini inspections made by the United 
States Department of AgricultarCy year ended June SOy 1923-1926 



1923 

1924 

1925 

IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE STATES 

Alabama 

Cars 

Cars 

251 

9A 

46,424 

10,341 

50 

8,370 

1,392 

18,403 

208 

Cars 

Arkansas 


528 

37,517 

14,086 

108 

10, 710 
7,510 
11,366 
269 
631 

1,420 

273 

105 

549 

Califoinia 

17, 778 
24,815 

('olorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

162 

45 

13,338 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Kansas 



I^IlisiATlA . 


266 

Maine 

384 

Maryland 


Massachusetts... 

67 

7 

Michigan 

730 

336 

584 

115 

2,835 

23 

669 

1,685 

2,707 

Mlndsflippi 


1,709 

Missouri ... 

36 

444 

Montana 

305 

4,830 

34 

719 

1,475 

KilA 

000 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New Jersey 

1,499 

905 

New York 

North CarolinA 

North Dakota ... 

432 






1923 

1924 

1925 

IN COOPERATION WITH 




THE STATES— continued 

Cars 

Cart 

Can 

Ohio 

78 

169 

662 

Oklahoma 



1,088 

Oregon 

387 

4,442 

3,686 

Oregon (Malheur 




County) 



442 

Pennsylvania 


274 

203 

South Carolina 

1,091 

1,712 

1,082 

South Dakota 

808 

368 

188 

Tennessee 

51 

232 

134 

Texas 


6,349 

8,289 

Utah 

651 

1,642 

1, 518 

Virginia 

4 

526 

2,099 

Washington 

8,917 

15,360 

14,980 

West Virginia 

39 

232 

317 

Wisconsin 

1,035 

2.305 

1,460 

Total 

72, 466 

129.049 

1^622 

STRAIGHT FEDERAL 




INSPECTION 




Arizona 


300 

4 

Indiana 


561 


Iowa 


229 

Kansas 


855 

Missouri 


204 


Total 


1,910 

233 

Grand total 

^^466 

i10,956 

132.^ 


Division of Fruits and Vetetables , 
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Tab LB 303 . — Fruits and vegetables: Receiving point inspections by markets, years 

ended June SO, 1918-1926 


Markets 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

Atlanta 

Can 

38 

Can 

98 

Can 

464 

Can 

385 

Can 

436 

864 

Can 

563 

542 

Cktn 

694 

421 

1,649 

Can 

600 

360 

1,718 

682 

Baltimore 

118 

274 

833 

691 

Boston 

617 

1, 106 

1,399 

535 

1,028 

598 

1,049 

609 

1, 154 

Buffalo 

89 

286 

667 

Butte 

6 

40 


Chicago 

1,124 

2,302 

356 

4,115 

880 

2,671 

729 

4,120 

695 

3,267 

678 

2,967 

519 

3,172 

444 

1,743 

345 

141 

Cincinnati 

164 

Cleveland. 

223 

784 

1, 122 
297 

1,296 

187 

1,324 

253 

1,266 

449 

1, 178 
665 

Columbus 

43 

70 

Denver. 

184 

212 

16 

103 

171 

Des Moinoe 

23 

124 

62 


Detroit 

78 

694 

781 

561 

1,061 

1,222 

16 

1, 109 

1,417 

Erie - 

Fargo 


16 






Fort Worth ami Dallas 

170 

221 

445 

75 

122 

192 

142 

138 

Harrisburg 

27 

46 

25 

25 

Houston and Galveston 

Of) 

242 

359 

339 

99 

235 

147 

150 

Jacksonville 

04 

72 

7 

Indianapolis 

44 

358 

474 

510 

4r*6 

450 

333 

_ _ 

318 

Kansas CMty 

363 

727 

1,347 

5 

865 

835 

791 

980 

953 

Los Angeles 

39 

36 

26 

30 

25 

12 

Louisville 



9 

80 


Memphis 

104 

276 

4M 

321 

452 

441 

363 

452 

Milwaukee 

6 

56 

360 

248 

480 

864 

447 

413 

Minneapolis and St. Paul 

164 

500 

677 

558 

1,035 

770 

629 

655 

New Haven 

25 

514 

480 

1,411 

0,955 

1,179 

293 

Now Orleans 

09 

294 

654 

744 

684 

949 

1,292 

7,249 

4.54 

New York 

1,262 

2,016 

2,036 

2,717 

12 

4,262 

146 

4, 764 

Norfolk 

243 

Omaha 


410 

593 

288 

471 

316 

379 

Oklahoma City 

12 

32 


Philadelphia 

247 j 

429 

1,740 

3,894 

8 

3, 351 
4, 412 

5, m 
4,375 1 

3, 358 
2,227 

1,057 
1,981 , 
379 ! 

1,066 

1,730 

433 

Pittsburgh 

492 

1,236 

46 

Portland 

c 

Sacramento 


4 



Salt Lake (^ity 







13 

29 

San Antonio 







55 

21 

San Diego 




3 



58 

San Francisco 

3 

80 

42 

5 

5 

6 

10 

32 

Spokane 

4 

25 



St. Louis - 

312 

932 

i,329 

786 

1,357 

536 

1,879 

558 

1,962 

486 

1,375 

342 

Washington... .... 

154 

158 

496 

448 

Wichita 

52 

Wilkes-Barre. 





136 

1.56 

169 

172 

Total 

6.069 

14.492 

25,488 

:».~87r 

31,207 

28,169 

29,283 

32,334 


Division of Fruits and Vegetables. 

Table 304. — Vegetables: Inspections at shipping points and receiving points, year 

ended June, 1925 


Commodity 

Ship. 

ping 

point 

Receiv- 

ing 

point 

Commodity 

Ship- 

ping 

point 

Receiv- 

ing 

point 

Commodity 

Ship- 

ping 

point 

Receiv- 

ing 

point 

Potatoes 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Cantaloupes 

Tomatoes 

Can 

30,814 

7,731 

5,801 

5,106 

4,883 

Can 

8,597 

859 

1, 163 
625 

1, 126 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Cauliflower 

Beans 

Watermelons... 

Can 

2,799 

2,432 

1,340 

171 

118 

Cor* 

589 

564 

218 

819 

603 

Other vegeta- 
bles 

Total 

Can 

5,184 

66,379 

Can 

2,253 

17,406 


Division of Fruits and Vegetables. 


Table 305. — Fruit: Inspections at shipping points and receiving points, year 

ended June, 1925 


Commodity 

Ship- 

ping 

point 

Receiv- 

ing 

point 

Commodity 

Shlp- 

ping 

point 

Receiv- 

ing 

point 

Commodity 

Ship. 

ping 

point 

Receiv- 

ing 

point 

Apples 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Oranges 

Pears 

Can 
19,771 
19, 570 
12,625 
3,505 
2,652 

Can 

4,807 

1, 571 
908 
680 
695 

Grapefruit 

Plums and 

prunes 

Strawberries 

Cherries. 

Can 

2; 272 

1,115 

633 

277 

Cars 

1,089 

370 

1,317 

015 

Mixed berries.. 
Other fruits 

Total 

Can 

230 

1,959 

64,706 

Can 
168 
2; 318 

14,928 


Division of Fruits and Vegetables, 


























[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 
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Tabls 307 . — Vegetable seed: Average yearly import price, per pound, 1910-1925 


Kind of seed 


























Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Unloads as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


1 The totals include 1. c. 1. unloads for New York, converted to car-lot equivalents: 0,756 cars in 1920: 
6»498 in 1021; 6,393 in 1922; 5,839 in 1923; 4,775 in 1924; 3,722 in 1925. 
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STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 

BEANS 


Table 309. — Beans f dry: Acreage^ production^ and total farm valuSt United States. 

1914-1926 


Year 

Thousands 
of acres 

Average yield 
in bushels 

Iier acre 

Production, 
thousands 
of bushels 

Price per bushel 
received by 
producers 
Dec. 1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1914 

875 

13.2 

11,585 

$2.26 

26,213 

1915 

928 

11.1 

10, 321 

2.59 

26,771 

1916 

1,107 

9.7 

10, 715 

5.10 

54,686 

1917 

1,821 

as 


6.50 

104,350 

1918_ 

1,744 

10.0 

17,397 

a28 

91,863 

1919. 

1,060 

12.6 

13. 349 

4.26 

56^811 

1920 

847 

10.8 

9,185 

2.95 

27,134 

1921 - 

782 1 

11.7 

9,185 

2.67 

24,515 

1922 

1,066 1 

11.9 

12, 877 

3. 74 

4a 133 

1923 

1,344 

12.1 


3.67 

59,782 

1924 

1,545 

9.6 


3.72 

55,239 

1925 » 

1,579 

12.1 


3.27 

62,388 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 310. — Beans, dry: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

1924 and 1925 


State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Average yield 
in bushels 
per acre 

Production 
thousands 
of bushels 

Price per bushel 
received by 
producers 
Dec. 1 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars 

1924 

1925 i 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 

Maine 


8 

ia5 

14.0 


112 

$4.90 


529 

560 

Vermont 


Hia 


11.0 

60 

44 


4.60 


196 

New York-. 




10.8 


1,426 

aso 

4. GO 

7,657 

6,500 

Michigan.- 




ia5 

6,447 

a 289 

a 15 

a 95 


24,453 

Wisconsin 


12 

as 

11.0 

85 

132 

a40 


289 

422 

Minnesota 


8 


13.0 

100 


3.70 



354 

Montana 

34 

40 

12.0 

ia5 

408 


3.30 


1,346 

1,525 

Idaho 

65 

72 

19.5 

22.0 

mjmM 

1,584 

4.10 

2.70 

5,199 

4,277 

kvAViiiiiTTTViiMVIll 

8 

10 


lao 

96 


a55 


341 

450 

Colorado 

280 

320 

a4 

7.0 

952 


a 10 


2,951 

a 376 

New Mexico 

174 

114 

ao 

3.5 

870 


3.80 

aso 


1,317 

Arizona 

5 

5 

ao 

ao 

30 


4.50 


135 

i 168 

California 

179 

240 

13.5 

17.0 

2,417 


a2o 

■QQ 

12,568 

16,728 

Total 

1, 545 



12.1 

14,856 


a 72 

a27 

55,239 

62,388 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 


Table 311. — Beans, dry: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1925 


State 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19251 


Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cart 

Cbrt 

New York 

656 

1,327 

1,599 

1, 775 

1,917 

1,525 

Michigan 

3,187 

a9» 


a996 

a 701 

a462 

Idaho 

185 

146 

395 

604 

1,095 

1,783 

Colonido 

231 

542 

483 

1,091 

1,454 

^291 

New Mexico — 

606 

974 

289 

85 

275 

297 

California 

8,956 

1 8,854 


a284 


3,810 

Other States 

158 

122 

86 

153 

231 

457 

Total 

8,981 

12,955 

11, 761 

12,990 

15, m 

17,125 


Division of Statistical and ITistorIcal Research. Compiled flrom reports of Fruit and Vegetable DivisioD. 
Shipments as shown in car lota include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


1 Preliminary. 
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BEANS 

Table 312. — Beans, dry: Estimated pries per bushel, received by prodricers. United 

States, 1910-1925 ■ 


Year beginning 

SapL 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jun. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Woiglit- 

September 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

m 

H 

15 

15 

e<l ttv. 


Dels. 

Deis. 

DnU. 

DoU. 

Dtyls. 

Bol». 

J>oht, 

DaU 

m 


J)ols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1910 

2.28 

2 25 

2 14 

2 20 

2. JO 

223 

2 17 

2.20 

2. 17 

2. 19 

2 21 

2 20 

2 21 

1911 

226 

2 27 

234 

2 42 

238 

238 

242 

2 37 

262 

202 

2 47 

2 40 

2 37 

1012 

238 

2 34 

22> 

2 31 

226 

2 19 

2 10 

2.11 

2. 18 

2 23 

2 22 

2. 11 

225 

t913 

2 08 

225 

2 20 

2 12 

2 17 

209 

2 05 

2 11 

2 31 

2.23 

222 

2 64 

217 

Av. 1910-1913 

2 25 

228 

223 

226 

2 25 

222 

2. 18 

2 20 

2.30 

2.32 

228 

2.31 

225 

1914 

2 46 

2 17 

228 

2 40 

2.63 

2 02 

2 89 

2 81 

2 93 

2. 87 

2. 76 

2.67 

256 

1915 

2 70 

2 93 

3.03 

3.30 

3 47 

2 43 

2 31 

3. 42 

3. 56 

3. 72 

5.09 

4.59 

3.27 

1016 

4.60 

4. 47 

553 

5.77 

.5.71 

6.07 

6.49 

7. 37 

8. 94 

8.90 

8.07 

7.29 

5.02 

1917 

0.69 

7. 48 

7.33 

7.00 

7.00 

7.08 

6. 95 

6. 05 

0.67 

6.28 

5.88 

6. 11 

7.01 

1913...J 

5.67 

5.52 

546 

4.86 

4 98 

A 52 

4. 10 

4. 44 

4. 10 

4. 39 

4.25 

4.30 

4.98 

1919 

A 36 

4.27 

A42 

4.41 

4.70 

4.47 

4. 32 

4.41 

4. 36 

4. 40 

4.47 

4.17 

4.41 

BOO 

3.83 

3. 46 

227 

2.99 

2 95 

285 

2.89 

269 

2.73 

2.82 

2.75 

2.83 

3.12 

Av. 1914-1920.. .. 

4. J3 

4.33 

4. 47 

4. 39 

4.49 

4. 49 

4.47 

4.58 ^ 

4. 77 

4. 79 

4.75 

4. 57 

4.47 

1921 

2.99 

2 87 

2 8.5 

2 8.3 

286 

3 04 

3 61 

3 77 

4. 02 

t 48 

! 4 29 

AOU 

2 18 

1922 

3.22 

3. 36 

3.71 

3.91 

4.24 

4. 42 

4. 30 

4. .32 

1. 26 

4. 05 

3.94 

[ 3.62 

3.88 

1923 

3. 78 

3. 87 

3.83 

2 44 

3. 49 

3.56 

3. 17 

3. 50 

3. 48 

3.38 

3L28 

A 52 

3.63 

1924 

3.72 

8. 72 

3. 81 

3.91 

4.08 

4.27 

.1. 91 

3. 84 

3.91 

4.28 

3.08 

4.00 

3.01 

1925 

2 87 

2 69 

2 67 

3.71 


















1 



Division of Crop and Jivestodk Estimates. 

Table 313. — Beans: Wibolesale price per tOO pounds^ 1914-19^^5 


Y«ar 

Boston, pea 

Chicago, pea 

San Francisco, 
siiiiUI white 

Low 

Di^ 

Aver- 

age 

Low 

High 

Aver- 

age 

Low 

Ulgb 

Aver- 

age 


Dots. 

Dol$. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 




2 10 

L60 

3. 10 

Z22 


6.00 

4.98 

1915 

2.86 


3.36 

2 40 


3.19 

4. .50 

6. 40 




7.25 

4.90 

AOO 


A 24 

6.25 

11. .50 


1917 


15.00 

9.24 

gjghl 

1A.50 

9109 

EnKfl 

16.00 


1918 


mwSi 

12. OS 

8. 25 


11.49 

8. IX) 

12. 75 

11.64 

1910 


■ESI 

7.74 


0.50 

7.02 

6. 75 

KS3 

7 . 05 

1020 



6.98 


mm 

KEI 

3.75 

c. 75 

A 72 

Low, high and average, 1914- 










1920 

2.10 

15.00 

6.64 

1.00 

15.00 

A 42 

3. 75 

16. 00 

7.09 

1921 

i2'i 

5. .50 

4. ST 

3.60 

5 ,50 

""Aor 

^ 220 ” 

4.00 

4 . 0:1 

1922 

5. 00 

10. 50 

7.60 

4 00 

11 15 

7 dA 

4 75 

7 75 

6 18 

1923-- - . - 

5 .50 

h 7 .". 

7.40 

5 30 

9. (X) 


5 75 

) 75 

6 67 

1924__ 

5.00 


.5.74 

4.00 

h ',() 

5.46 

5. 75 

8.25 

6.81 

1925 



BKI 

A20 

7.r, 

■El 

5 35 

7.00 

7.06 

how, high and average, 1921- 










1925 

4.25 


6.38 

3.60 

11.15 

6. 16 

3.20 

8.25 

A 16 

1925 










January - 

6. .50 

7.50 

0.94 

5.50 

7.?5 

6.64 

7.00 

7.A5 

7.22 

Fcbmary 

7.00 

7. .50 

7.20 

A50 

6 6.5 

0.37 

7.40 

7.00 

7.71 

March 

6. 75 

7.00 

A 91 

A 25 

6.76 

6.30 

7.40 

7. 75 

7.54 

April 

6.25 

6.75 

6.60 

6.25 


6.25 

7.40 

7.60 

7.40 

May 

6. 10 

6.50 

0.31 

5.90 

6. 25 

6.14 

7 20 

7.60 

7.3S 

June 

6.25 

6. .50 

6.34 

5.90 

6.10 

6 02 

7.20 

7.50 

7.31 

July - 

5.00 

6.40 

6. 17 


6. 10 

(LIO 

7 25 


7 42 

August 

5.75 

6.00 

A 89 

5.25 

6.50 

6.08 

226 ^ 

7.50 

7.42 

S^tember 

5.30 

5.06 

AOO 

A 60 

7.00 

6.69 

7.25 

7.40 

7.32 

October 

6.40 

5,50 

A 40 

A 20 

7.00 

All 

A35 

7.40 

A20 

November 

6.60 

6.00 

5.86 

5.66 

A 75 

5.70 

A 35 

0.25 

5.71 

December 

5.76 

6.00 

AOO 

5.30 

AOO 

A 45 

A 75 

A 10 

AOS 


Division of Statistical and Historloal Research. Compiled from reports of the Boston Chamber of Com* 
mercot averase of weekly range; Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and San Francisco Commerdal nows, 
average of daily range. ^ 
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SOY BEANS 


TabI/S 314 . — Soy beane: EnUmaiod price per buehel, received by prodttcere. United 

Stales, 1913-1025 


Year beginning October 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 15 

Jan. 15 

Feb. 15 

Weighted 

average 


Doilars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1913 

1.96 

1.57 

1. 72 

1.96 

1.80 

1.76 

1914 

2.08 

2.15 

2.24 

2.36 

2.26 

2. 18 

1915 

1.S8 

2.08 

2.23 

2.31 

2.39 

2.11 

1916 

2.a 

2.i;j 

2.18 

2.20 

2.45 

2L16 

1917 

2.73 

2.86 

3.33 

3.47 

3.82 

3.05 

1918 

3.36 

3.20 

3.29 

3.00 

3.00 

3.23 

1910 

3.34 

3. 35 

3.44 

3.76 

4.05 

3. 45 

1920- 

a 41 

3.00 

2.28 

2L18 

2.17 

2.80 

1921 

2.20 

2.22 

2.08 

2.11 

2.16 

2l17 

1922 - 

1.89 

2.06 

1.97 

2.07 

2.13 

2.00 

1923.-.. 

2.09 

2.11 

2.11 

2.23 

2.26 

2.12 

1921 

2.23 

2.16 

2.36 

2.59 

2.64 

2L29 

192,5 

2.27 

2.18 

2. 17 












Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 315 . — tSoy bean eeed: Average whcleeale selling price per 100 pounds at 

leading markets, 19ri0-19^5 


Year 

Baltimore 

Minneapolis 

Jan. 

Feb. 



Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


DoU. 

Dolt 

DoU 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DrU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1930 


8.00 

8.00 

EIOI 

8.60 

7.88 

8.50 

9 'Ml 


f fit VI 

iiltciB 


1921_ 

3.15 

3.50 

3. .50 

175 

170 

3.72 

roTirii 


10.00 



■wj 


wwm 

3.50 

3.50 


3.30 

3. 40 

4.60 


5.00 


.5 4ft 


1923 


4.00 

4.00 


3.75 


Kini 


5.35 

5.9.> 



im 


4.00 

100 

4.50 



5.75 

6.75 

5. 75 

5.75 

5. 75 

5.75 

1925- 


4.90 

5.26 

4.95 



176 

170 

4. 75 

in 

125 

161 

Average 1921-1925-.. . 


IQQI 

IQQ 

■ 

QQ 

mi 

122 

129 

6.27 

6.26 

A 84 

118 


Chicago 

Bichmond 

1920 

10. 25 

11.76 

10.25 

9.00 

8.60 

9.97 

7.40 

a 30 

8.25 

a 30 

8.80 

8.21 

1921 




7.10 

5.50 

7.92 

3.80 

125 

4. 15 


1 85 

4. 21 

1922 


3. 46 

3. 35 

3.8.5 

130 

3.61 

Kmil 

3.80 

3.70 

3.70 

3.35 

3. 65 

1023 


4. 16 

4.36 

4.76 

6.26 


msm 


.3.80 

3.70 

.3. 75 

3.85 

1924 

4.00 


4.25 

4.40 

3.90 

4. 15 

3. 75 

3. 76 

3. 85 

3.90 

4. 65 

3.96 

1925. 

4. 15 

4.00 

3.90 

3.90 

3.56 



5.65 

5. 75 

5.55 

5. 35 

MM 

Average 1921-1925 

4.86 

196 

4.97 

180 


Q3 


4.29 

125 

1 17 

137 

123 


Kansas City 

St. Louis 


8.96 


10.00 


9.60 

9.61 

a 10 

10.00 

aoo 

9.15 

laoo 

9.53 

1921 


4.65 

5.26 

Bjful 

6.00 


130 

6.40 

5.75 

AOO 

5.40 

5. 17 

1922... 

2.96 


3.20 

3.65 

175 

3.51 

100 

4.00 

4.20 

a 85 

165 

4. 12 

1923 

3. 35 

3.60 

3.70 

4.45 

5.40 

4.10 

5.00 

4. 75 

4.50 

4.. 50 

4.95 

4.74 

1924 

4. 15 

4.18 

4.20 

4.25 

4.25 

4.20 

4.70 

4,70 

4.70 

4.70 

4.60 

4.68 

1925. 

4.20 

116 

115 

njH 

3.60 

,4.04 

100 

100 

4.00 

3.75 

3.60 

3.87 

Average 1921-1925 — 


3.01 

tm 

149 

123 


140 

157 

163 

136 

163 

152 


Looisville 

Toledo 

1920. 

a 30 

ESS 

9.00 

aoo 

9.36 

aoo 

ia 20 

10.40 

9.70 

9.40 

9.50 

184 

192i — 

3.96 

noi 

130 

125 

5.50 

140 




ISO 

150 


1922 

3.56 

3.75 

3. 75 

3.75 

3.96 

3. 75 




135 

125 


1023 - 

4. 35 


3.95 

106 

165 

4.30 

100 

4.00 


1.50 

6.00 


1024 _ _ 


rtc!l 

100 

160 

185 

4.27 

6.00 



180 

126 

BBI 

1935 

3.90 

100 

3^90 

3.80 

3.66 

186 

100 

100 

100 

AOO 

A60 

my 

Average 1921-1925 

3.93 

106 

198 

100 

153 

111 




173 

17P 



Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Hay, 

D vision These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as reported to 
the Hayl Feed, and Seed Division, weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 
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COWPEAS 

Table 316. — Cowpeas; Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

Elates, 1916-1925 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Weight- 

August 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

45 

15 

15 

average 
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Statistics of Field Crops Other them Grain 
BROOMCORN 


Table 318. — Broomcorn: Acreage, production, and total farm value. United States, 

1915-1925 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per ton re- 
ceived by pro- 
ducers Nov. 15 

Farm value 


Acret 

Pounds 

Short tons 

Dollars 

tfOOO dollars 

1915 

230,100 

454.1 

52, 242 

91.67 

4,789 

1016 

235,200 

329.3 

38,726 

172. 75 

6,090 

1917 

345,000 

332.8 

57,400 

292.75 

16,804 

1918 

366,000 

340.4 

62, 300 

233.87 

14,570 

1919 

352,000 

303.4 

53,400 

154. 57 

8,254 

1920 

275,500 

265.0 

36,500 

126. 16 

4,606 

1921 

222,000 

344.2 

38,200 

72.20 

2,758 

1922 

275,000 

271.3 

37,300 

219. 46 

8,186 

1923-_- 

536,000 

302.8 

81,153 

160.06 

12,989 

1924 

451,000 

346.8 

78,200 

95.63 

7,478 

1926 » 

200,000 

289.0 

28,900 

14a 17 

4,061 


IM vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
> Preliminary. 


Table 319. — Broomcorn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

1924 and 1925 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per ton re- 
ceived by pro- 
ducers Nov. 15 

Farm value 


1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 


Acres 

Acres 

Pounds 


Tons 

Tons 


Dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

doOars 

Illinois 

49 

31 

450 

570 

EDEDl 



175 

1,650 

1,540 

Missouri 

4 

4 

300 

322 

600 




96 

120 

Kansas 

45 

22 

295 

286 

6,600 



120 

627 

372 

Tennessee 

2 

2 

350 

360 

400 


100 

125 

40 

50 

Oklalioma 

246 

94 

369 


4.5,400 


85 

136 

3»859 

1,278 

Texas — 

23 

11 

418 ! 

318 

4,800 


100 

140 

480 

238 

Colorado 

34 

12 

170 1 


2,900 

1,200 

60 


174 

120 

New Mexico 

48 

24 

270 


6,500. 


85 

■g 

552 

333 

United States. 

451 

200 

346. 8 


78,200 


95.63 


7,478 

4.051 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


» Preliminary. 


Table 320. — Broomcorn: Estimated price per ton received by producers. United 

States, 1910-1925 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 


16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 


Dots. 

Dels. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Doh. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

D<as 

DeOs. 

iTiiTiVPiilVPIWP 

190 

197 


204 

199 

151 


142 

13^ 

108 

96 

93 

1911 

81 

80 

78 

74 

81 

69 

68 

72 

92 

121 

124 

108 

1912 

100 

86 

99 

101 

83 

79 

85 

83 

77 


69 

57 

1913 

49 

56 

57 

58 

53 

61 

67 

91 

106 

102 

100 

92 

Av. 1910-1913. 

mB!3k 

105 

mm 

Bdl 

■Ei 

mm 

98 

’ 97 


wEsa 

97 

88 

1914 

94 

95 

91 

89 

85 

88 

88 

91 

77 

67 

66 

68 

1915 

66 

78 

68 

71 

75 

77 

79 

83 

75 

86 

92 

101 

1916 

104 

104 

104 

96 

101 

102 


120 

129 

168 

173 

172 

1917 

184 

201 

212 

227 

252 

223 

194 

808 

240 


206 

280 

1918 

249 

264 

242 


206 

222 

235 

232 

800 

265 


172 

1919 

169 

141 

174 

149 

152 


119 

124 

154 

162 

161 

163 

1920 

163 

m 

130 

145 

146 

145 

113 

142 

125 

126 

123 

88 


147 

142 

146 

143 

mm 

138 

133 

157 


163 

159 

148 

'1021 


71 

72 

69 

66 

76 

* 76 

67 

68 

72 

68 

86 

1922 

71 

88 


76 

82 

87 

84 

122 

175 

193 

217 

238 

1923 

229 

266 

24J5 

254 

223 

233 

214 

195 

169 

197 

161 

172 

1924 

131 

114 

110 



107 


171 

156 

139 

94 

04 

1925 

92 

83 

82 


80 

79 

99 

i 134 

139 

150 

157 

126 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 















































952 Y earhook of the Depxrtment of Agricvlture^ 1925, 

COTTON 

TabZiB 321. — Cotton: Acreage, •production^ value, exporta, etc,. United Statea, 1009-- 

1995 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

picked 

Aver- 

age 

l^d 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tiOQ 

Price 
per 
pound 
receiv- 
ed by 
pro- 
ducers 
Dec.l 

Farm 

v>due, 

Deo.l 

Value 

per 

acre.' 

New York closing 
prices per pound 
on middling up- 
land. 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
fiscal 

year be- 
ginning 

Im- 

ports, 

fiscal 

year 

begin- 

ning 

Julyl* 

Decem- 

ber 

Follow- 
ing May 

Low 

High 

1 

ja 

July 1 * 


IJXX) 


IfiOO 


IfiOO 

Doh 








acre* 

Lha. 

baUi 

Cents 

ioUars 

lara 

Os. 

Ott. 

Cti. 

Cts. 

Sales * 

Bala* 

1909 

30,988 

154.3 

10,005 

13.9 

697,681 

22. 55 14.65 

iai5 

14.50 

16.05 

6,413.416 

172,076 

1910 

32; 400 

170.7 

11,809 

14.1 

82 a 407 

25. 3214.8C 

15.25 

15.35 

16.15 

8,067,882 

227.537 

1911 

36,046 

207.7 

15, 69S 

8.8 

687, 888 

19.08 

9.20 

9.65 

11.30 

11.90 

11, 070, 251 

219, 500 

1912- 

34, 283 

190.9 

13, 706 

11 9 

817, OM 

9.^ AS 


13. 20 

11. 89 

12 10 

9, 124, 591 

243, 704 

1913 

37, 089 

182 0 

1^168 

12.2 

862 708 

2% 26|i2. 50 

13.50 

1290 

14 50 

9,52li881 

346^604 

A V. 1909-1913 

34. 152 

182.6 

IS, OSS 

12 6 

777, 148] 

22.70112. 78 

13. 55 

13.17 

11. 14 

8,839,604 

221, 914 

1914- 

36,832 

909.2 

18,1S6 

6.8 

549,036 


7.25 

7.80 

9.50 

ia40 

1 6, 807, 157 

^.409 

1916 

31,412 

170.3 

11,198 

11.3 

631,460 

20.10(11.95 

12 75 

12 30 

13.35 

1 6, 168, 140 

465, fi02 

1910 1 

34.985 

156. fi 

11,460 

19.6 

1, 122 295 

32 aSIlO. 20 

2«).30 

19. m 

•2210 

6, 176, 162 

294, 123 

1917 

33. 841 

1S9.7 

11 , sot 

27.7 

1,566,198 

46.28 

29.85 

31. 8.5 

2.^70 

30.10 

i 4,641,023 

•206, 651 

191ft 

36.008 

159. 6 

It, 041 

27.0 

1. 06.% 633 

46.20 

27.50 

3.J.OO 

2'). 90 

34.00 

5. 525, 894 

207, ISi 

1919 

33,566 

161.6 

11 , m 

35.6 

! 2034,658 

6a 62 

3H.OO 

4a 25 

40.00 

43.00 

7,087,487 

090, ()28 

1920 

36,878 

17&4 

is, 440 

13.9 

933,658 

28.02 

11.50 

la 70 

12 451 

13.15 

5, 622. 777 

251. 878 

Av. 1914-1990 

34,646 

17L6 

It, 4^8 

20 4 

1 1.214,420 

35.05 

2a 75 

22 31 

20.78 

23.73 

6,289,806 

35.5, 211 

1921 

safioo 

124.5 

7,964 

16.2 

643, 933 

21.11 

17.60 

19. 45 

18.95 

21.80 

6,717, 75*^ 

358. 330 

19M 

33,036 

141.3 

9, 78S 

23.8 

1,160; 968 

35. 14 

34.55 

26.80 

25 . 3 d 

28.90 

6, 253, 464 

472. 185 

192S.. 

37, 123 

130.6 

10,140 

1 31.0 

1,571,823 

42 34 

34.35 

37 . 6.5 

3a 0^ 

32.86 

5,898,713 

292.047 

19JM 

4L360 

157.6 

is,ets\ 

226 

1,540,884 

37.36 

23. 15 

24. 9022.20 

24.40 

8, 439, 071 

310,185 

1925 * 

46,053 

167.2 

16,106 

18.^ 

1,464,187 

31. 79' 19. 15 








- 




. . J 


21. 1(^ 


_ J 





Division of Crop and livestock Estimates; figures la italics are census returns: acreage revised on 
census basis. 


* Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

* Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of United States, liXXM^lS, and the June issue of Monthly 
Summariee of Foreign O^onmieroe, 1919-1026. 

> Bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 322. — Cotton: Acreage harvested, hy Statea, 1916-1925 
[Thousand acros— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Missouri 

Virginia^ 

North Carolina 

Sotfth Carolfna 
Oeorgia 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MIssisRippi 

Arkansas 

Lotti-siana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New Mexico 

133 
42 
1,451 
2 ; 780 
6,277 

191 
887 
3,225 
3, 110 
2,600 

1,250 

^562 

11,400 

153 
50 
1, 61<5 
2,837 
6,195 

183 
882 
1,977' 
2 ; 788 
2,740 

1,454 

2,783 

11,092 

148 

44 

1,600 

3,001 

5,341 

167 
902 
2,670 
8, 136 
2,991 

1,683 

2,998 

11,233 

128 

42 

1,490 

2,a36 

5,220 

108 

758 

2,791 

2,848 

2,728 

%627 

2,424 

10,476 

136 

42 

1,687 

2,004 

4,000 

100 
840 1 
2,888 1 
2,080 
2,980 

1. 470 
2,749 
11,898 

1 

303 

34 
1, 403 
2,571 
4,172 

65 

634 

2,238 

2,628 

2,382 

1, 108 
2,206 
10, 745 

196 

55 

1,626 

1,912 

3,418 

118 

985 

2,771 

3,014 

2,790 

1, 140 
2,915 
11,874 

3.55 

74 

1,679 

1,065 

3,421 

147 
1, 172 , 
3,070 
8,170 
8,U26 

1,405 
8,197 
14, 160 
60 
127 

83 

13 

493 
102 
2, 005 
2, 404 
3,046 

80 

996 

3,065 

2,981 

3,004 

1,616 
3, 861 
17. 175 
101 
180 

130 

41 

.520 
lUO 
2, 017 
2,654 
3,580 

101 

1,173 

.%466 

3,738 

1,874 

5.214 

17,008 

107 

102 

100 

57 

Arizona 

OaUfornia. 

AS other 

United States. 
Dower Criif. (old 
Mex.> 

1 62 
25 

41 

130 

15 

95 

A5 

12 

107 

85 

10 

m 

160 

24 

90 

55 

18 

101 

67 

44 


33,841 

36,008 

88 

83,566 

100 

35,878 

126 

30,500 

86 

33,086 

37,123 

160 

41,360 

137 

46,058 

150 


TM»4ol/Mii f,f an/1 T.lv4Mf/v»lr V«#lmAl'Afl 












Table 323. — Cotton: Yield per acre, htj States, 1909-19^^5 


Statistics of Field Crops Other thin Grain 
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Table 324. — Cotton: Production of lint {excluding lintera) in SOO’-pound gro99* 
weight bales, by States, year beginning August 1 , 1916-1926 

[Thousand bales— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19251 

Missouri 

63 

61 

62 

64 

79 

70 

> 149 

» 127 

*193 

260 

Virginia 

27 

19 

25 

23 

21 

16 

27 

51 

39 

50 

North Carolina 

665 

618 

898 

830 

925 

776 

852 

1,020 

825 

1,090 

South Carolina 

932 

1, 237 

1,570 

1, 426 

1,623 

755 

492 

770 

807 

875 

Georgia 

1,821 

1,884 

2,122 

1,660 

1,415 

787 

715 

588 

* 1,002 

1, 150 

Florida 

41 

38 

29 

16 

18 

11 

25 

12 

*22 

40 

Tennessee 

as2 

241 

330 

310 

325 

302 

391 

*226 

*354 

490 

Alabama 

633 

518 

801 

713 

663 

580 

823 

587 

*985 

1,335 

Mississippi.. 

812 

906 

1,226 

961 

895 

<13 

989 

604 

1,099 

1,930 

Arkansas 

1, 134 

974 

987 

884 

1,214 

797 

* 1,012 

*622 

* 1,094 

1,530 

Louisiana 

443 

639 

588 

298 

388 

279 

343 

368 

493 

900 

Oklahoma 

824 

959 

577 

1,016 

1,336 

481 

627 

656 

1, 511 

1,550 

Texas 

3, 726 

3,125 

2,697 

3,099 

4, 345 

2,198 

3,222 

4,340 

*4,949 

4,100 

New Mexic.o 






6 

12 

30 

57 

61 

Arizona 


22 

56 

60 

103 

45 

47 

78 

108 

94 

California 

44 

58 

67 

56 

75 

34 

28 

54 

77 

126 

All other 

14 

6 

6 

5 1 

13 

3 

7 

*6 

* 14 

22 

United States. 

11, 450 

11, 302 

12,041 

11,421 

13,440 

7,954 

9, 762 

10,140 

13,628 

15,603 


Divi«»on of Crop and Livostoc'k Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
t Preliminary pstimate of the Department of Agriculture. 

s Slight differences from census figures on ginnings due to ginnings in one State of cotton grown in ano 


Table 32o. — Cotton {linters): Production, United States, 1909-1924 


1909 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


Year beginning August 


Production, 
in 600-lb. 
gross-weight 
bales 


.\vcrage 1909-1913 


310,433 
397,072 
557,675 
609,594 
638, 881 


602,711 


856,900 

931,141 

1,330,714 


Year beginning August 

Production, 
in 500-lb. 
gross-weight 
bales 

1917 

1, 125,719 
929,516 
607,969 
440,313 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 1914-1920 

888,896 

1921 

397,752 

607,779 

668,600 

897,375 

1922 

1923 

1924 



[ Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 



Table 326.— Cotton ginned to specified dales and throughout the season, United States, 1909-19i5 


Sta^iatica*9f 'Field Crops Other them, OroAn, 956 



01044*— 26 61 
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Table 327. — Cotton: Percentage reduction from full yield per acrCf from stated 
causes, as reported hy crop correspondents, 1909-1924 


Year 

Adverse weather conditions 

Plant 

dis- 

eases 

In- 

sect 

posts 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

Other 

Hiul 

un- 

known 

causes 

To- 

tal 

Defi- 

ck'iit 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Other 

dl- 

maiic 

Total 

di- 

malic 


P ct. 

Ret. 

P. ct. 

P.cL 

Ret. 

Ret. 

P.ct. 

P.rt. 

Ret. 

P. et. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

P. ct. 

Rci. 

1W9. 

n 9 

ao 

1. 1 

1.0 

0.0 

3.0 

1.4 

ao 

28.6 

4.2 

7.9 


0. 1 

1.2 

42 0 

1910- - 

12 2 

5. 1 

.9 

2. 1 

.3 

1.6 

.1 

.3 

22L6 

4.3 

7.6 

I'l 

.3 

.9 

35.6 

1911. 

9 8 

2 6 

0) 

.3 

. 1 

1.6 

.3 

.7 

15.4 

.5 

7.9 


.2 

2. 1 

26. 1 

1«I2 

S 1 

7 6 

1.2 

1.0 

.6 

1.2 

.2 

.8 

207 

4.3 

&6 

.1 

.3 

.8 

32.7 

1913-- 

15. 2 

2.0 

.8 

1.1 

.4 

2.4 

.5 

.7 

23L1 

.6 

8.9 

0) 

.4 

.8 

33. 7 

1914- 

7.9 

2.9 

.5 

.9 

.4 

.6 

.1 

.6 

13.8 

.2 

9.8 


.2 

1.4 

25.4 

1916- 1 

6.8 

.■). 7 

1.9 

.0 

.7 

1.1 

2l0 

.0 

191 4 ’ 

1.9 

12L2 

V? 

.1 

3.2 

36.8 

1916- 

9.2 

9. 1 

3. 1 

.4 

.7 

.6 

2.0 

.1 

25.2 

.9 

1A8 

v) 

.1 

.4 

42 4 

1917 

15 1 

1.7 

.5 

0.0 

1.0 

.7 

.2 

.3 

25.5 

1.3 

12.3 

(n 

.1 

.7 

39.9 

1918- 1 

‘2S.S 

.9 

.3 

.6 

.1 

2.8 

.3 

.4 

29.2 

2L0 

8.0 

0) 

.1 

1.0 

40.3 

1919-- 

2.7 

15.3 

1.6 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.5 

.2 

21.2 

1.3 

las 

0) 

.2 

.4 

41.9 

1920-- 

2.2 

8.8 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 

.2 


13.1 

1. 1 

24.0 

.2 

.2 

.4 

39.0 

1921-- 

8.6 

4.3 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.6 

1.2 

0) 

16.0 

1.0 

3A4 


.1 

.4 

52.9 

1922- 

10.2 

4.Q 

.8 

.1 

.3 

1.0 

.1 

.1 1 

17.5 

! .8 

2&7 

(*) 

.1 

.1 

45.2 

1923- . 

7.2 

8.0 

.9 

.3 

.6 

.9 

.1 

1 

18.0 

. 7 

26.6 


.1 

.1 

45.5 

1924 -- 

14.0 

4.9 

.4 

.8 

.2 

.8 

.2 

(■) , 

21.3 

.8 

12.0 

.1 

.3 

.2 

34.7 


















- _ - 


Division of Trop and LivMtocli Estimates. 
1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 328. — Cotton: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909-10 to 1913-14r annual 1922-23 to 1923-26 



Acreage 

Yield of lint per acre 

Country 

Average 




1 

Average 






1909-10 

to 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1926-26 

1900-10 

to 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1936-28 


1913-14 





1913-14 






1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 







acres 

ttcres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Rounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Poiinas 

United States 

34, 152 

33,036 

37,123 

41.360 

45,046 

182 

141 

131 

157 

162 

Imlia 

22, ..03 

21,792 

23,626 1 

26,461 

‘ 27, 835 1 

76 

93 

88 

92 1 

87 

Eglpt 

1,743 

1,869 

1,780 1 

1,856 

1,998 

398 

356 

363 

379 

1 39U 



6, 081 

4,487 j 

4,848 



218 

212 

215 1 


Brazil - 

*887 

L512 

1,066 

1,673 



176 

140 1 

184 


Ru-ssia (Asiatic) 

1.490 

' 140 

397 

L22b 

1*647 

306 

188 

228 

176 1 

218 

Mexico 

*246 

242 

279 

620 

302 


361 

300 

274 

340 

Cho.sen (Korea) 

*146 

370 

300 

422 

476 

57 

133 

136 

187 

138 

jTgondft 

68 

334 

673 



169 

111 

79 

120 


iPeru - 

* 163 

291 

286 

352 



329 

340 

280 


Anglo-E g y p t i a n 











Sudan 

44 

02 

101 



136 

182 

192 



Argentina 

0 

67 

156 

258 


313 

227 

212 

125 


Total countries re- 











porting 1909-24- . 

61,393 

69,643 

06,676 

74,614 







Estimated world 











total excluding 











China 

62,600 

61,100 

67,700 

1 

76.000 
















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Offeial sources and International Institute of Aprirul- 
ture except as otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at tlte bead of tht* tallies are for crops harvested 
between about August 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both Northern ami boutliei ti 
Hemispheres. For the United States prior to 1914 the figures apply to the harvest year beginning Septem- 
ber 1. 

1 Third estimate. In the past 12 years the third estimate has averaged 96 per cent of the final estimate. 

* Average for three years. 

*Aversge for four years. 

* Average I6r 1914>15 to 1918-'19« 
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Table 329. — Colton: Percentage reduction from fuU yield per acrCf due to hoU 
weevil ^ an reported by crop reporters, 1910-192 i 


State 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1016 

1916 

1 1 

1 1917 

1 

1018 

j 1019 

1920 

1921 

1 

1922 1 

1923 1 1924 


r. et. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pci 

Pet. 

P..<. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pct.IPct.Pct. 

North Carolina 












3. .58 

12.27 12.97, 7.49 

South Carolina 






0.02 

0.02 

o.bi 

0. 07 

.3.00 

13. 26 

|3 1.48 '40. 48126.95 16.93 

Georgia 




0. 10 


.28 

3.44 

9.06 

10 73 

19.36 

30. 66 

I 4.5 12 44. 28t;36. 62 16. 11 

Florida 



0. 30 

11.80 


13. 14 

20.98 

27. 07 

2 : 3.86 

10.46 

32. 10 

!2V. 6‘^l32. .50’32. M 27. 73 

Tennessee 




. 10 

0.08 

.041 

1 1.23 

1.74 

.37 

• 17 

.57 

7.21 

8.8}'2(). 75] 2.38 

Alabama 

0. 06 

0.20 

1.50 

4.80 

6.02 

16. 16 

I 27.91 

28.88 

12. 14 

28.77 

36. 03 

32. 39 

26. 51 *,32. 52 ' 11. 77 

MissiSvSippi 

14. no 

6. 10 

18. 00 

•33.00 

24. 11 

>4. 68,31. 73 

fi2.22 

10. 41 

19. 5b 

32.25 

30.38 

27. 65 

r50.82l 7.S8 

Arkunsiva 

7.2-1 

2. (H) 

2. 40 

2. 80 

2. 9.3 

4.60 

7. 49 

8.96 

3. 14 

4. 79 

9.41 

21.84 

18: 16 

15.871 3.70 

Louisiana 

40. :io 

11. 40 

13. 70 

25. 10 

17. (Ml 

19. 85| 

21. 31 

11.89 

0.79 

24. 84 

25. 99 

34.80 

24. bl 

2 : 1 . 26 4. 59 

Oklahoma 

1.27 

.201 

..50 

.40 

. 79j 

2.70 

3. 70 

1 4.36 

1.30 

1.48 

8. SI 

41. 36 

2.5. 69 

19.33! 3.93 

Texas 

6. 52 

.90 

2.80 

6. 80 

7. sni 

16. 28' 

18. .*^3 

7.2b 

4. 43 

13.94 

19.90 

33. (.0 

16.25 

9.961 7.63 

U. S. average L.. 

5. 30 

1.28 

3. ‘2(5 

6. (59 

5.91 

9.93 

1.3. 36 

9.34 

6.83 

13.20 

19. 95 

30.98 

24. 17 

19. 50j 8. 01 


Division of Crop and Live^^took Estimat<»s. 

1 Averago is weighted and includes cotton States in which there was no damage by boll weevil. 

Table 330. — Cotton: Production in specified countries^ average 1909—10 to 1913— 
14, annual 1919-20 to 1925-26 
[Bales of 478 pounds not] 


Year beginning about Aug. 1 


Country 

A verage 
1909-10 
to 

1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

192^23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

prelimi- 

nary 

Nortokun Ukmi- 
SPlIgRE 

NORTH AMERICA 

United States * 

Mexico 

Total North 
American 
countries 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES 

VonttT.nolfi 

13,033,-336 

193,000 

1 

11,420, 763 
»M99,000 

13,439,603 

»M88,000 

7,953,641 

147,300 

9, 762, 069 
178,000 

10, 139, 671 
175, 000 

13, 627, 936 
298,000 

15,603,000 

1 215, 000 

13, 226, 235 

|l 1,619, 763 

13, 6-37, 603 

1 > 

1 1 

1 8 , 100 . 941 ' 9,940.009 

|l0,314,671 

13, 925, 936 

I 5 , 818. 000 

10,000 
s 144 
« 8, 910 
« 1,066 
» 1,319 



1 



i 

* 18,000 


OiiAlnmAla 


i 

216 
7 21,553 
7 405 
930 

194 

16,000 
7 374 
1,046 

1 125 


11 iiit.i 

7 15,220 
4U 
2, 201 

79 , 132 ; 

150 

1,400 



Dominican Hepublic- 
Forto Rico 

pun .'4*ilvuflnr 

1 448; 

1,200 
> 7 10, 400 

1,900 


Briti.sh West Indies: 

Montserrat 

8t. Kitts-Nevis.. 

Grenada 

St. Vincent 

barbadoes 

657 

1,347 

703 

1,026 

1,061 

1,1-26 
1,158 
786 
1, 161 
211 

826 

1,615 

688 

1,363 

185 

768 

732 

634 

523 

419 

837 

880 

691 

1,300 

832 

1,000 
* 1,308 
i m 
1,010 

*857 

460 
760 
*680 
1, 109 


1 

Total Central 
and South 
.American 
‘countries and 
\Ve.st Indies 
reporting 
1909-1934 

5,052 

6,430 

i 

1 

1 

5,892 

3,477 

4,654 

6,112 

4,909 




1 1 







1 Tdnters not included. Troduction of linters during this peri<^ 

M2 711 bales; 1019-20, «07,969 bales; 1920-21, 440,313 bales; 1921-22, 397,702 boles; lM5>-23, 607,779 bales; 
1923-24. 008,000 boles; 1921 25, 897,376 bales. 

• From an unolUcial soiiroe. 

» Laguna and Lower ralifornla omy. 

4 Estimated annual production according to consular reports. 

• For one year only. 

• Average for three years. 

T Exports. 
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Table 330 — Cotton Production in specified countries, average 1909-10 to lOlS-^ 
H, annual 1919-1920 to 1925-26 — Continued 

[Bales of 478 pounds net] 


Year beginning about Aug 1 


Country 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913 14 

11919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922- ‘3 

1923-24 

1024 25 

1925-26 

prelimi- 

nary 

NOKTOFRN IlElfl- 









fiPHEht— Con 









El ROPE 









Italy 

5,212 




4,603 

6,000 

4,520 


\ ugoslav la 

922 


1,037 

798 

860 

670 

418 


Greece 

• 12 014 

10,224 

6,840 

6,986 

9,868 

13, 250 

10 600 


Bulgarn 

1,073 

993 

1,212 

1,840 

3,600 

1,800 

2, 9j0 

2,500 

Malta 

433 

287 

238 

485 

170 

100 

480 


Spun 






1,088 

I 270 


Total Furopean 









countries re- 









porting 1909- 









1924 

14 120 

11, W4 

8 290 

8 311 

13 638 

15 150 

14 030 


NORTH \FRir\ 









Algcrip 

M,370 

371 

' 1 107 

293 

397 

800 

2,240 

7,000 

Dahomev 

>664 

>616 

> W>8 

>1,946 

> 1,^ 

*2,300 



French Guinea ^ 

•230 

46 

177 

114 

172 




Ivory Coa.st i 

*38 

1,551 

951 

94 

109 




French Sudan ^ 

, *235 

71 

too 

143 

6)47 




French Togo 1 

1 2,312 

5,050 

4,562 

4,6)03 

4,600 




Italian Somalil uid 

>510 


> 2. 152 

>95 

1,192 

1 7(4) 

2 iOO 


Eritrea 

> 1,022 

>395 

>115 

> 179 

690 

1 400 

2 7l)0 


Fgypt 

1,453,000 

1, 155,000 

1,261,000 

902,000 

1,391,000 

1,353,000 

1,607,000 

1,029,005 

Anglo Egyptian 









Sudan 

12,652! 

18, 525 

23 506 

19 707 

23,500 

40 600 

42 700 

92,000 

Gold ( oast 

104 

> 53 

40 

> 12 

* W»0 

*840 

> 1 250 


Kenya 

519 

83 

83 

418 

460 

1 000 



Nigern 

9,050 

15,264 

26,360 

13, 678 

16 388 

* 15,800 

<25 000 

30,000 

Uganda 

20,338 

30,568 

68,071 

31,381' 

77,680 

94, 140 

146,400 

- 

Total North 









African 









countries re- 









porting 1909- 









1924 

1,497,436 

1, 220, 176 

1 370, 199 

907,160 

1,510,315 

1,506 580 

1,727,350 

- 

ASIA 









Cyprus 

1 938 

1,097 

2,024 

1 444 

1,300 

1 507 

2,6,00 


Turkey, A'^mtic 

133,000 



*30,000 



78,000 

126,000 

India 

3, 58o,000 

4,853,000 

3,013,000 

3,753,000 

4,247,000 

4,320,000 

5,0()9,000 

5,064,000 

Ceylon 

»17 

2 

8 

157 

m 

190 



Iraq 



% 

241 

M) 


1,700 


Umon of Socialist 






840| 



Soviet Republics, 









Asiatic 

9)3,000 

81 000 

58,000 

43,000 

h' m 

180,000 

1' 45.1,000 

» 853,000 

Persia 

136,000 

94,000 

105,000 

•95,000 

* O'- 000 

<95,000 

< 95 000 


China i> 

694,600 

2, 599,000 

1,883 000 

1,517,000 

2,318 000 

1,002 900 

2,179,000 

2,114,000 

Japanese Empire 









Japan 

4,704 

3,076 

4,784 

3,447 

2,884 

... 



Chosen (Korea) 

•17,387 

88,469 

100,672 

92,448 

103,347 

111,000 

’* 121,000 

187'oo6 

French Indo-China ^ 

14,337 

12,598 

14,921 

11,665 

11,088 

U4.000 





* From an unofficial source 

* > or one year only 
f !• zports 

• Estimate of exportable surplus reported by the International Institute of Agriculture 

• Average for four years 

Turkestan, Transcauca^iia, Khiva, Bokhara 

” For 1919-20 to 1925-26, Chinese Economic Bulletin quoting the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Asao* 
datlon The figures represent the crop in the mos tiraportant producing Provinces where the commer- 
cial crop is grown The average 1909-10 to 1913>14 is the commercial crop of China as estimated bv the 
United States Bureau of the Census, 
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Table 330. — Cotton: Production in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 1918- 
14t annual 1910-20 to 1926-26 — Continued 

[Bales of 478 pounds not] 


Year beginning about Aug. 1 


Country 

Average 

1909-10 

to 

1913<14 

1919-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

prelimi- 

nary 

Northern Hemi- 

SPHERE—Contd. 

ASIA— continued 

Siam 

»3,653 

125 

’ 1,778 
121 

m 

3,648 

112 

5,000 

’222 


•2,900 


North Borneo 

Total Asiatic 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1924 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere 
countries re- 
porting 190^ 
1924 

Southern Hemi- 
sphere 

Peru 

Rciiador 

’ 195 


5, a87, 925 

7, 716, 566 

.5,161,696 

5,501,892 

6, 819, 647 

j 6,709,407 

7, 919, 600 


20, 1.30, 768 

20, 574, 439 

1 

20,173, 080 

14, 581, 771 

18,288,323 

1 

18, 550, 920 

23, 591,825 


110,000 

154, 774 

175,000 

182,000 
•3,606 
, 504,080 

2,610 
27, 674 
4,013 

6,132 

3,285 

200,000 

• 4, 311 
552, 991 

5,800 

26,892 

4,600 

6,000 

4,600 

• 1,200 
•5,460 

' 203,000 

*11,080 
675,930 
16, iOO 
68,785 
6,800 

» 9, 400 
1 2,320 

206,000 
• 17,000 
60.5,000 
12.200 
67,300 
18,400 

16,000 
>2,010 
i 16, 700 
» 16,000 

• 194,000 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Argentina 

Belgian (3ongo 

Tanganyika Terri- 
tory 

N yasaland 

Southern Rhodo.sla 

375,880 
• 120 
•3,045 

•7,971 

4,536 



460,515 
891 
16, 450 
3,459 

3,410 

1,651 

476,264 

958 

26,411 

2,122 

2,402 

2,900 

17,000 

Union of South Africa 

\ npnln. 

•76 

510 

’766 

13,981 

•’303 

91 

2,m 

904 
997 
10, 769 
’ 2, 282 
19 

2,338 

2,349 

948 

14,046 

3,297 

650 

2, 198 
2,067 
1,041 
14,046 
1,617 
2,720 

1 ’7,000 



Mozambique — 

Dutch East Indict..- 

Now Hebrides 

Australia 

Total Southern 
Hemisphere 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1924 

•2,266 

’6,900 

1,900 

7,500 

[ *10, 566 

8, 790 

’5,000 

14,4(X) 


502, 485 

640,997 

6S7, 877 

731,740 

811,443 

901,325 

943,910 


Total all coun- 
tries report- 
ing 1909-1924. 

Estimated 
world total, 
including 
China 

20, 633, 2.53 

21,215,436 

20,861,557 

16,313,511 

19,099,766 

19, 452, 245 

24, 535,736 


20,859,000 

21,331,000 

20,984,000 

15,439,000 

19, 300, 000 

19,600,000 

24,800,000 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture except as otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table, are for croiw harvwted 
betwet^n about Aug. 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres. For the United States prior to 1914 the figures apply to the year beginning Sept. 1. 

> From an unofficial source. 

• For one year only. 

< Average for three years. 
f Exports. 

» Average for four years. 
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Table 331. — Cotton; World production, 1909-1995 


Yoar bopinning 
about Aug. 1 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

19i:i 

1914 

1915__ 

1916.„_ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1923 prdiminary 


Bales 
116. 477,4151 
^8,090,234[ 


Produc- 
tion in 
countries 
reiHirting 
lUl years 
1909-1924 


Esti- 
mated 
world 
total ex- 
cluding 
China 


Bales 

16, 796. OOOl 
18, 456, OOO 


21,553, 477121,966,000 
20,fi9J,lMi21, 189,<XK) 
21, 837. 507 22, ;M5, 060 


23, S2fl, 707 
17,384,798 
118, 044, 9S9 
17. 318,998 
17,293,025 

18,345,368 
18,617,3'4) 
13, 611,808 
16, 423, 232 
17, 009, 791 

21,795,8261 


24. 270. 000 

17. 7.50. 000 

18.371.000 

17.655.000 

17.625.000 


Esti- 
mated 
world 
totid in- 
cluding 
China 


Esti- 
mated 
world 
total 
com- 
mercial 
crop » 


Bales Bales 

20,869.000 

18,856.000 

22,^47,000 

121,550,000 

.,22, f.l2, 000 


r 


'24. 964, 000|16, 1.34, 9:^0 
18,419,000 11,191,820 

905. 000 1 8. 924, 000| 1 1 , 449, 9.30 
747. 000 18, 140, 0001 1, 302, 375 

078. 000 18, 755, 000! 12, 040. 5.32 


Five principtd producing countries 


United 

States 


India 


Baits I Bales 
10.004,94iM3,008,000{ 


11,008,6161 
1.5, 692, 701' 
13,703, 421 
14, 1.56, 4W. 


18. 73Z 000,21 
19,101,00020, 

13.922.000 - 

10.982.000 

17.607.000 




22, 521, 000 


n, 420, 7f>;i 


24, 


331.000 20,220,000 
984, 000 1 9, 66.5, OOOi ISi 439, 6031 

439.0001.5.331.000 7,953,641 

300.000 17,9.59,000, 9,762,069 

600. 000 19, 005, OOO' 10, 1 39, 67 1 

I 

800. 000 23, 285, 000,13, 627, 936*! 

I d5,603,00W 


13, 2.54, 0(H) 

2. 730.000 

3, 702,000 

4, 230, 000 

4. 3.59, 000 
3, 128,000 

3.7.59.000 

3.393.000 
3, 328, 00t> 

1.853.000 

3.013.000 
13. 7.53,000 

4.217.000 
[4, 320, 000 

.5,069,000 

5.064.000 


Egypt 


Bales 

036.000 
.5.5.5. 000 

r.3aooo 
5.H 000 
.^.88,000 

3.37. 000 

959. 000 

048.000 

304.000 

999.000 

155.000 

2.51.000 

902.000 
.391,000: 

3.53. 000 


China * 


Bales 


Brazil 


Bales 


1 ,. 534, 000 
2, Ut‘2, 000 
|S,a53, 000 

12, .599,0001 
1,88:4,0001 
1,517, 000, 
12,318, 000! 
1,993, 000 


,507, 000)2,179,0001 
,629,00012,114, OOOl 


360,320 
417, 971 
476, 823 

464, 813 
338,660 
3.36,683 
41:4,517 
406, 4.59 

160,515 
176, 264 
.501. 0^0 
5.52, 991 
57.5, 930 

6a5,ooo 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Bales of 478 pounds net. Data for crop year as given 
are for crops harvested between about Aug. 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both 
Northern and Southern Uemispheres. For the United States prior to 1914 the figures apply to the year 
beginning Sept. 1. 

1 Figures as reported by the United States Bureau of the Census, including “the cotton destined to enter 
oommeroial channels for factory purposes.” Estimates of the commercial crop in Chinii are included. 

* Chinese Cotton Mill Owners^ Association. Figures represent the crop in the most important cotton 
producing Provinces where the commercial crop is grown. Cotton in other Provinces is used entirely or 
almost entirely for home hand-loom consumption. 


Table 332. — Cotton: United States, estimated monthly marketings by farmers, 


Percentage of year’s sales ^ 


xear oegmmng 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

'Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Sea- 

son 

1912 


17.2 

25.8 

20,3 

12.8 

8.0 

5.2 

15 

2.6 

1.6 

1. 1 

* 1.0 

100 

19ia. 


18.2 

24.4 

19.7 

13.3 

8.3 

5.3 

14 

2 7 

1.5 

1.2 

> 1.0 

100 

1914 

1. 2 

6.8 

14. 8 

18.0 

16. 1 

11.0 

8.3 

7. 7 

C. 1 

2 5 

»7. 5 


100 

1916 

2.7 

11.3 

19.3 

20.4 

16.4 

8.4 

5.4 

5 2 

3.9 

8.6 

’ 3. 4 


100 

19i6 

3.9 

14.6 

23.0 

21. C 

15.0 

6.4 

10 

3.9 

3.0 

2.0 

1.6 

.6 

100 

1917 

25 

11.3 

23.0 

22 7 

16.2 

8.2 

5.8 

15 

26 

1.3 

1.0 

.9 

100 

1914. 

8.3 

10.9 

18.1 

16.4 

13.6 

6.4 

14 

16 

16 

7 b 

6.8 

14 

100 

1919. 

1.4 1 

9.6 

21.0 , 

222 

17.4 

8.8 

5.6 

19 

22 

27 

1.7 

16 

100 

1920- 

3.1 

10.0 

16.2 

15.7 

11.0 

6.4 

5.6 

6.0 

6.7 

29 

28 

5.6 

100 

1921 

8.6 

14.0 

223 

17.1 

111 

5.9 

18 

16 

16 

5.9 

3.0 

26 

100 

1922 

5.2 

16.8 

25.8 

19.8 

12 8 

6.9 

14 

8.7 

20 

LO 

1.5 

L6 

100 

1923 

4.1 

16.8 

24.6 

24.9 

13.8 

5.8 

3.1 

2.4 

1.7 

1.3 

.9 

1.6 1 

100 

1924 

3. 3 

15.2 

25.2 

22.3 

14.6 

7.0 

5.3 

3.4 

1.6 

LO 

.6 

.6 

100 

Average 

2.6 

13.1 

21.5 

19.9 

14.2 

7.4 

6.1 

17 

3.6 

22 

20 

1.7 

100 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 As reported by al>out 7,500 cotton growers, supplemented by records of State weighers, cooperative 
associations, and cotton dealers. 

* Includes August. 

* Includes July. 
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Table 333. — Cotton: IrUernalional trade, average 1910-1914, annual 1923-1985 

[Thousand bales— i. e., 000 omittodl 


Year ended June 30 


Country 

Average 1910- 
1914 

1023 

1924 

1925 prelimi- 
nary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imp(»rts^ 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL RXPORTINO COUNTRIES 









Argentina - 


*1 

1 


21 


25 


24 

AiLstralia, 



>45 


> 11 

British India 

67 

2,154 1 
1,444 
8,840 j 

72 

3,012 
1, 513 
6,200 

72 

3,000 

1,409 

6,784 

•89 

•3.331 

1,604 

8,239 

KKVpt 

<’) 

•JSi 

0) 

491 

(') 

305 

(0 

324 

Umted States 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 

Algeria * 

0) 

0) 



« 1 


1 


Austria - 

>114 


128 

1 

139 

1 

Austria-Hungary * 

006 

12 


Belgium 

«663 

•278 

306 

1 ^ 

328 

49 

333 

15 

(^anada 

165 

268 

180 

230 

(^eyloii ® 


1 ' ' 

* 5 


4 


Cuba 

3 

0) 1 

7 


6 




C zechoslovakia ' 

*290 


463 

*2 

578 

26 

Denmark. 

*26 

0) 1 

24 


23 


21 

Esthonia • 


• 14 


21 


Finland 

* 37 


34 


36 


28 


France.-..--- 

1,440 
2, 142 

337 

1,217 

1,024 

135 

1.344 

98 

1, MO 

91 

Oeriinny- 

221 

167 

1,121 

97 

1,467 
> 10 

163 

fireeOH 

*10 1 

(0 i 

»< 6 1 

Hungary . 



>M1 


15 


Italy 

002 

0) 

930 

O 

' 894 1 

2 

1,073 

3 

Japan .. ----- - 

* 1,405 

*2,60-1 


*2,260 
♦ 3 


» 2, 419 

5 

Latvia* 





Netherlands 

*^7 

*145 

113 

2 

78 

4 

148 

2 

Ntirway 

*18 

12 


12 


14 


Poland 



186 


21 -t 


Spain - ------------ 

388 

j 

415 

1 

328 

1 

*343 


Sweden _ __ _ 

*93 

*1 

92 


90 


89 


^witTfCriand 

* 113 

»• 109 


* 120 


137 

1 

Syria aud Lebanon 



‘7 


1 ^ 

United Kingdom .. . . 

4,143 


2,622 


2,742 


3.654 







Total 31 countries-. 

13,010 

13,434 

10, 640 

10^114 

10,768 

10,645 

12,896 

13,415 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned and unginued cotton 
and lintors, but not to mill waste, cotton balling, scarto (Eeyptian and Sudan). Wherever unginned 
cotton has been separately stated in the original reports it has been reduced to ginned cotton in this state* 
ment at the ratio of 3 pounds unginned to 1 pouna ginned. 


1 Less tiian 500 bales. 

> Year ended Dec. 31. 

> international Institute of Agriculture. 7 

* Eleven months. 

* i^-trade only. 

« Three-year average. 




962 Tearhook of the Department of AgHcaltiire, 1926 


Tablb 334. — Cotton; Estimated price per pound, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-19-26 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

JSeiu 








IV 

June 

1 July 

Weight- 

August 

15 

15 









15 

15 

1 

ed av. 


CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1909 

11.5 

12.2 

13.2 

13.8 

H 2 

' 11 1 

' 14 n 

1 M 0 

1 11 0 

1 14 1 

14.0 

14.1 

13.6 

1910 

14.4 

13.8 

13.6 

14.0 

14. 2 

14.4 

14. 1 

i.>. 9 

14. U 

, i 1. 1 

14.5 

las 

14.0 

1911 

12.5 

11.0 

9.6 

8.8 

8.0 

8.7 

9.4 

' 10.0 

10. 5 

11.0 

11. 1 

11.6 

9.7 

1912. 

11.6 

11.2 

11.0 

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

11.8 

11.8 

11. 7 

1 11.6 

11.6 

11.6 

11.5 

1913 

11.6 

12.6 

13.2 

12.6 

12.0 

11.8 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

1 12.3 

12. 4 

12.4 

12.5 

Av. 19(K^1913.... 

12.3 

12.2 

12. 1 

12. 1 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

12.7 

12.7 1 12.7 

12.3 

1914 

10.6 

8.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.7 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

a 6 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

7.4 

1915 

8.3 

9.8 

1 11.4 

1 11.4 

11.4 

11. 4 

11.3 

11.3 

11.5 

11.8 I 

12.4 

12.0 

1 11.2 

1916 

13.6 

15.0 

16.8 

18.8 

1 ia4 

17.0 

16. 4 

17.0 

ia4 

10. 6 

22.4 

24.5 

17.7 

1917 

23.8 

23. 4 

25.3 

27.5 

2a 3 

29.3 

30 0 1 

31.0 

30. 2 

2 a 0 

28.0 

28.2 

27.2 

1918 

30.0 

32.0 

30.6 

28.4 

28.2 

26. 8 

24.4 

24.2 

25. 2 

27.8 

30.3 

31.8 

28.8 

1919 

31.4 

30. 8 

33.9 

36. 0 

35.8 

36.0 

36.2 

36. 8 

37. 5 

37.4 

37.3 

37. 1 

35.0 

1920 

34.0 

28.3 

22.4 

16. 6 

12. 7 

11. 6 

11.0 1 

9.8 

9.4 

9.6 

9. 7 

9.7 

17.2 

Av. 1914-1920... . 

21 

21. 1 

21. 1 

20. 8 

20. 2 

19.9 

19. 5 

19.7 

20. 1 

20.4 

21.2 

21. 8 

20.6 

1921 

11.2 

16. 2 

18.8 

17. 0 

16. 2 

15.9 

15. 7 

16. 0 

16. 0 

~17.3 

19. 6 

20.6 

16.9 

1922 

20.9 

20. G 

21. 2 

23. 1 

24.2 

25. 2 

26. 8 

28. 0 

27.6 

26.2 

25. 9 

24.8 

23.5 

1923 - 

23.8 

25.6 

28.0 

29.9 

32. 1 

32. 5 

31.4 

27.7 

28. 7 

2a I 

27. 8 

27.3 

29.0 

1924 

27.8 

22.2 

23.1 

22.5 

22.2 

22.7 

23.0 , 

245 

23. 7 

23.0 

23.0 

23.4 

23.0 

1925 

2:1.4 1 

22. 5 

21.5 

18. 1 

17.4 
















1 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Mean of prices reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeed- 
ing month, August, 1909-December, 1923. 


Table 335 . — Colton: Estimated price per pounds received hy producers^ December 
average 1909-191 3y annual 1914-1925 


State 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 j 1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1 

Iav . 

1914- 

192C 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1625 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 


CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 1 CU. 

CU 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Missouri 

11.6 

6. 5 

11.0 

19.0, 27.5 

27.0 

34.0 

13. 51 

19. K 

15.0 

21.5 

32.5 

23.0 

12.0 

2 a8 

Virginia 

12.2 

7 3 

11.4 

19. 4, 27. 8 

26.5 

35.0 

15. 0| 

20.3 

16.4 

23. C 

32.0 

23.0 

19.0 

22.7 

North ('arolina 

12.3 

6.91 11.2 

19.4' 27.7 

26.4 

35.2 

11 5 

20.2 

16.4 

24.5 

30.8 

22.6 

19.0 

22.7 

South Carolina 

12.4 

6.9 

11.3 

19.6; 28.4 

27.6 

35.7 

116 

20.6 

16.0 

24. a 

32.0 

22. 1 

18.8 

22.6 

Georgia 

12.5, 

6.9 

11.4 

19.9, 28.8 

27.6 

35.8 

15. 3, 

20.8 

16.6 

23.9 

32.0 

22.4 

19.0 

22.8 

Florida. 

17,0 

12.2 

14.8 

31.0! 50.5 

43.0 

42.0 

17. o' 

30. 1 

18.0 

23.0 

2 a 8 

22.5 

18.8, 

22.2 

Tennessee 

12.3 

6.4 

11.3 

19. 5' 27. 3 

26.7 

33.5 

13.0 

19.7 

16.0 

24.5 

32.0 

23.2 

16. 2 

22.4 

Alabama 

12.4 

6.7 

11.1 

19. 5| 28. 0 

27.0! 

34.8 

15. 0| 

20.3 

16.0 

24.0 

31. 8 

22. 7 

18.9 

22.7 

Mississippi 

12.6 

6.8 

11.5 

20. 5' 28. 5 

27.8, 

37.5 

15.3 

21.1 

16.6 

24. 1 

32.5 

23.7 

19. 5 

23.3 

Arkansas.. 

12. 2 

6.6 

11.6 

1 19. G| 28.2 

27.8 

36.4 

1 13.3 

20. 5! 

16. 1 

23.6 

31.9 

22. 8 

16.1 

22. 1 

Louisiana 

12.0 

6.9 

11.2 

10. l| 26. 7 

27.5 

35.0 

11 2' 

90.,' 

1.5.0 

24.0 

30.3 

22.4 

lail 

22.0 

Oklahoma 

11.4 

6.5 

11.3 

19. 0! 26. 6 

25.5 

35.2 

10.5 

19. 2; 

15.4 

23.0 

29.6 

22.2 

17.0 

21.4 

Teias 

11.8 

«.8 

11.1 

19. 4 26. 7 

28.2 

35.0 

13.2 

20. l| 

16.1 

23.5 

30.4 

22.4 

18.5 

22.2 

Arizona 






48.0 

51,0 

30.0 


27.0 

30.0 

34 0 

26 4 

21. 5 

27 8 

California 


7.0 

11.2 

0 

I 30. 0| 

43.0 

30.0 

*24 2 j 

|.7_0 

26.0 

32! 0 

24! 0 

22.0 

24.2 

United States . 

12.2 

6.8 

11.3 

19, 6j 27.7 

27.6 

36.6 

13.9 

20.4 j 

16.2 

23.8 

31.0 

22.6 

18.2 

22.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1914 

(‘) 

>8.42 

7.02 

7.43 

7. 18 

7.87 

8. 01 

8. 34 

9. 43 

9.04 

9.12 

8.71 


1915 

a^94 

10 40 

11.95 

11 50 

11.89 

12.04 

11.45 

11. 73 

11.88 

12.6} 

12.80 

13.03 

11.68 

1916 

14.26 

16.27 

17.24 

19.45 

ia34 

17. 33 

17. 14 

17. 94i 

19. 51 

20.06 

24.18 

25.41 

18.84 

1917 

2.1.07 

21.68 

26.76 

28. 07 

29.07 

31 07 

30 91 

32. 76 

33.05 

28 90 

30.71 

29.50 

28.96 

1918 

30.23 

33.22 

31. 18 

29 75 

29 44 

28.84 

26 97 

26. 84i 

26. 70 

29.22 

32.09 

33.93 

29.87 

1919 

31.38 

30.38 

35. 28 

39. 58 

39.89 

40.28 

39. 39' 40. 69 

41.41 

40.31 

40.40 

39.41 

38.21 

1920 

34.03 

27 48 

20 95 

17.65 

14 59 

1 14.53 

12.85 

1 11.08 

11. 17 

11.80 

11.03 

11.49 

16.55 

Average 1914-1020 


20. 98 

21.48 

21.92 

21 49 

! 21.71 

20.96 

21.34 

21.88 

21.71 

22.92 

23.07 

— 

1921 

12 7H 

19 3.1 

18. 99 

17.27 

17. 16 

16. 53 

16. 36 

, 16.74, 

16. 80 

19 31 

21.68 

22.0li 

17.92 

1922 

21. 55 

20. 74 

22.05 

25. 34 

25.48 

27.51 

28. 78 

' 30.43 

28. 42 

26 63 

28.61 

21.73 

25.94 

1923 

24. 22] 

27.71 

29 18 

33.68 

34.88 

33.93 

31.90 

i| 28. 741 

30.41 

30.70 

29.43 

29.23 

30.33 

1924 

26.65] 

1 22. 79 

23.48 

23.95 

23.66 

23.66 

24. 61 

25.52 

24.52 

23.54 

24.07 

24.05 

24.21 

1926 

23.07 

I 23.09 

20. 86 

19.82 

19.27 



1 








1 



1 

1 . ^ 

1 1 1 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to August 16, 1915, compiled from quotations 
Id Market Reports of the New York Cotton Exchange, except September 23 to November 16, 1914, when 
the Exchange was closed, quotations for which time were taken from the New York ('’ominercial and Fi- 
nancial f^hronicle, from August 16, 1916, compiled from daily reports of the Cotton Division; average of 
daily closing quotations. 

> Market closed. * No quotations prior to Sept. 23. Average for 7 days* business. 


Table 337 . — Cotton f middling: Avtrage spot price per pound at nine markete, 

1914-1925 


NORFOLK 


Year l)eginDin,; 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. May 

June 

July 

.\ver- 

age 

1914 

CenU 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

7.89 

Cents 

8.33 

Cents i Cents 
9. 38 9. 12 

Cents 

8.97 

Cents 

8.43 

Cents 

1915 

a 77 

10.30 

li. 87 

11.39 

11.76 

11.92 

11 . 5:3 

11.63 

11. 76 12 61 

12.83 

13 04 

11.62 

1916 

14. 32 

15.39 

17.40 

19.37 

17.87 

17.50 

16.54 

18.41 

19 73 20 09 

24.33 

25 21 

ia85 

1917 

25.33 

21.92 

26.99 

28 35 

29.18 

30.47 

30. 36 

32 42 

32 99 29. 26 

28.95 

29. 59 

2a 82 

1918 

31. 51 

33.28 

30.23 

27.59 

27.83 

26.23 

24.38 

25.27 

25 87, 28. 32 

31. 18 

33. 18 

2 a 74 

1919 

30.79 

29.58 

33, 70 

37, 47 

37 99 

38.84 

38.60 

39.20 

40. 11 40 50 

40.50 

40.50 

37.32 

1920 

37.00 

29.06! 

21.2:i 

17.34 

14. 46 

14.85 

12.89 

11.37 

11.20] 11.60 

10. 7t)l 

11 31 

16 92 

1921 

12.57| 

19. 101 

18.66 

17.12 

17.28 

16.96 

16.83 

17.27 

17. 12 19 46 

21. 44 

22.17 

laoo 

1922 

21. 50] 

20. 99! 

22.48 

25.40 

25.44] 

27.59 

28.75 

30.08 

28. 13 26. 22 

27.89 

25.96 

25.87 

1928 

24 20 

27.79 

28.65 

83. 16 

34. 18! 

33.65 

31.79 

2 a 41 

30. 37 1 30. 37 

29.31 

29.91 

3ai5 

1924 

1B25 

27.31 
2a 39 

2a 08 

2a 39 

23.56 

2a 86 

23.85 
19, 87 

23.59 
19. 18 

23.68 

24. 65 

25.50 

24. 43j 23. 85 

24.20 

24.89 

24.38 





1 _ J 





AUGUSTA 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 








7.90 

a27 

9.40 

9. 17 

a92 

a56 


8.55 

10.22 

11.88 

11. 47 

11.73 

11.95 

11 49 

11.66 

11.74 

12.54 

12. 65 

12 79 

ii.io 

14. 18 

15.31 

17.70 

19. 61 

ia64 

17.76 

16.46 

la 74 

20.08 

20. 41 

24.60 

|25 32 

19.07 

24.59 

21.63 

26.93 

2a 42 

29.37 

31. 16 

31. 15 

33.44 

33.08 

2a 61 

30.45 

29.34 

29.01 

31. 14 

32.88 

30.46 

27.98 

2a 24 

27.33 

25.43 

26. 17 

26.78 

2 a 96 

31.55 

3a59| 29.21 

30.72 

29.41 

34. 72 

8a34 

3a 46 

39.67 

3a 48 

40.04 

41.06 

41.44 

42.13 

40 . 65 I 

35.03 

28 17 

21. 60 

17.75 

14.62 

14. 46 

12. 67 

10.82 

11.00 

11.36 

10.62 

11 . 29 

iao2 

12.83 

19. 49 

18. 74 

16.93 

17.17 

16. 74 

16.60 

17.09 

ia88 

19.30 

21.49 

22.38 

17.97 

21.55 

20.93 

22.38 

25.18 

25.46 

27.66 

2 a 78 

30.07 

2 a 14 

26.84 

2 a 15 

25.34 

2a 92 

24.63 

27.76 

2a 75 

8ai6 

34.28 

33.55 

31.61 

28.73 

30.08 

30.06 

29.19 

2 a 94 

saoo 

27.08 

22.72 

23.10 

23.20 

20.50 

23.77 

19.64 

23.44 

19.06 

2a 50 

24.43 

25.30 

24.48 

23. 75 

24.44 

24.68 

24.21 











1924 

1925 
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Table 337. — Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at nine markets, 

1 91 4-1 — (jontinucd 

SAVANNAH 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 1 

Jan. 

Feb. I Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July j 

1 

Aver- 

age 

1914 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents^ 

1 

Cents ’ Cents 

1 8. 14i S. 36 

Cents 

1 9.29 

Cents 
9. 36 

Cents 
9. (W 

Cents 1 
8. 66' 

Cents 

1915 

8.62 

10.24 

11.95 

il.OOj 

12. 11 

! 12.20, 11.791 11.90 

11.90 

12.61 

12.75 

13 00, 

11.72 

1916 

14. 21 

15.40 

17 54 

19. 69 

19. 27 

' 18.4.5 

18.82 

20. 16 

20. 62 

24.83 

2.5. 95' 


1917 

25.20 

21.87 

27.05 

28. 26 

29.28 

31. 12 

1 .30. 94 32. 53 

1 33. 42 

1 31. 50 

30. 21 

.30. 10 

2<). 29 

1918 

31.22 

32.91 

30.53 

29.43 

29.52 

31. 00 

1 27.00 27.04 

, 26.96 

29. 11 

31.92 

33. 61 1 

30. 02 

1919 

31.64 

29.66 

31.56 

38. 45 

38. 91 

39. 80 

39. 43 40. 31 

1 41. 60 

41.5,3 

41.74 

40.87 

38.22 

1920 

31.69 

28.74 

22.12 

18. .38 

1.5. 68 

1,5. 62’ 

13.95 11.75 

11.48 

11.8:1 

10.90 

11.31 

17.20 

1921 

12.74 

19.64 

19.30 

17. 17 

1 17.39 

17.06 

16.721 17.36 

1 17.04 

19.30 

21. .52 

22 09 

18. 12 

1922 

21.29 

20.88 

22. 37 

25. 19i 2.5. 61 

1 27. .581 28.75> 30. 11 

28. 16 

26.44 

24 29 

25.74 

25.87 

1923 

24. 45 

27.85 

28.77 

1 33.09 

34.18 

1 33.38 

31. 64| 28. 27 

30.03 

30.14 

1 29. 13 

1 29.12 

30.00 

1924 

1925 - 

26.74 
23. 19 

22.89 
23. 19 

23.59 
20. 70 

1 24.00 
19.76 

23.70 

19.20 

23.68 

24.58 25.46 

j 24.39, 23.42 

. 24. 22 

1 

1 24. 52 

1 — 

34.27 



' 

1 

1 

1 

1 



MONTGOMERY 


1914 





j 

7.70 8.04* 9.04 

8 82| 8. 70 8. 38 


1915 

8. 42 

10.02 

ii. 74 

ii.27 

11.65 11.75 

11. .321 11.37- 11.52 

12 28 12 46' 12.69 

11.37 

1916. - 

13. 92 

15. 21 

17. 43 

19 .34 

18. :13 17. 7S 

16.81' 18. (H- 19 88 

20.14 21.06 21.82 

18.86 

1917 

24.67 

21.47 

26.98 

28.43 

29.49 .31.28 

31.30! 33.36! .33.88 

29. 48i 29. 80' 29. 63 

29. 15 

1918 

30. 75 

32.39 

30.21 

28. .5<i 

28. 19| 28. 48 

27.00 25.98' 26.81 

j 

28.541 31.10 33.36 

1 

29.28 

1919 

30.68 

29.20 

34.26 

.38. 16 

38. 26! 39. 29 

38.39 .39.41! 40.90 

40.67 40.88 40 15 

37 52 

1920 

36. .38 

27. 84' 

21.24 

17.97 

14.40' 13.86 

12.32 10.39, 10.5.1 

10.89 10.09 10 53 

16.37 

1921 

11.89 

18. 73! 

18. 46 

16. 68 

16.92| 16.46 

16.18, 16.55 16.15 

18. G6 21 08 22 05 

17 4S 

1922 

21.28 

20. 17 

21.75 

24.86 

25.02 27.05 

28 611 29.81' 27.85 

2.5.97' 27.86 25.70 

2.5 49 

1923 

24 23 

27.61 

28,68 

32.87 

34. 00. 33. 34 

31. .W 28.34, 29.81 

29.78| 28.95 , 28.67 

29.82 

1924 

26.36 

22.05 

22.67 

23.09 

22. 76 23. 04 

23. 97I 24. 75 24. 10 

23. .54 24.08' 24.09 

23.71 

1925 

22. 69 

22.47 

20, 13 

19.10 

18.60, 



! 





! 


1 

1 ' 1 1 1 1 


MEMPHIS 


1914 







1 

7. 87' 

8. 2fi 

9.24 

9. 17 

8 99I 

8. 69 


1915 

8. 91 

10.32 

12. 15 

11.55 

12 12 

12.29 

11.79 

11.82 

12.00 

1Z81 

13. 07 

13. 1.5 

11.83 

1916 

14. 3,5 

1,5. 5»i 

17.40 

19.60 

l.S. 96 

17.88 

17. OOi 

18.17 

19 97! 20.34 

21 02 

2.5. 75 

19.08 

1917 

25.96 

22.97 

27. ,54 

28. 91 

29. ,57 

31.07 

31. 361 

32 82 

33. .57 

30. OS 

30.00 

.30 00 

29 49 

1918 

30.98 

33.89 

31.56 

30.17 

29.42 

29.29 

27. 18| 

26.86 

26.90 

29.08 

32. 16| 

33. 80j 

30. 11 

1919 

33.48 

30.96 

3.5.94 

41.17 

.39 88 

40. 35 

39.22 

40.04 

41.69 

41.31 

40. 7.1 

39. 60 

70 

1920 

36.35 

31.00 

21.68 

18.28 

14. 76 

t 14.46 

1.3. 48| 

11.65 

11.25 

11.63 

11.06 

iO 82 

17.20 

1921 

12. 17 

19.46 

19. 71 

18.27 

18. 16 

17.80 

17. 01' 

17.28 

17.00 

19.19 

21.79 

22. 72 

18.38 

1922 

22.07 

il. 19 

22.09 

25.31 

S 25. 80 

27.08 

28. 74| 

30. («3 

29 02 

26.89 

28. .58 

2^1 61 

26. 21 

1923 

24.08 

27,73 

29.28 

33. 64 

34.67 

34.07 

32.31j 

28. 92 

30.35 

30.64 

30.06 

1 

29. 42| 

30.42 

1994 

27. 37 

23. 10 

23.34 

23, ,55 

23.61 

23.64 

24.291 

2,5. 56 

34.40 

23.34 

24. 00 

24.28' 

24.10 

1936 

23.69 

23.26 

21.50 

20.30 

19.47 


1 

1 

1 


1 







! i 


1 1 


LITTLE ROCK 


1914 







7. 67 

8. 15 

9 04 

0 07 

8 89 

8 58 


1915 

8.61 

10.08 

12.32 

11.08 

12 15 

12 28 

11.91 

U.M 

12^ 

12 SO 

12 96 

1.3! 07 

11.84 

1916 

14.27 

15.26 

17. 33 

19.58 

18.80 

17.70 

16.8) 

17. 89 

19.71 

19.99 

23. 90 

2.5. 42 

1S.S9 

1917 

2.a49 

22.14 

26.72 

28.26 

29.55 

31.02 

30.96 

82 53 

33. 32 

30.00 

29.28 

29.35 

29.06 

1918 

30.78 

33.99 

31.70 

30. 11 

29. 37 

28.20 

26.45 

26.83 

26.40 

2H.33 

31.31 

33. 55 

29.75 

1919 

31.73 

30.31 

35.32 

40.08 

39.94 

39.98 

30.10 

40.19 

42.57 

41.45 

40.31 

39.60 

38.38 

1920 

34.89 

28.28 

21.38 

18.23 

14.96 

14.45 

13.35 

11.49 

10.63, 

11.35 

10. 6H 

10.58 

16. 60 

1921 

11.81 

19.60 

19.76 

iH. 12 

17.84 

17. 57 

16.00 

16.89 

16. 87, 

18.90 

21. 17 

22. 07 

18. 12 

1922 

21.47 

20. 76 

21.80 

25.22 

25.58 

27. 16l 

28.46 

30.02 

28.24' 

26.41 

27.88 

26. 391 2). 78 

1928 

24.20 

27.64 

29.10 

33.55 

34.41 

33.94 

31.76 

28. 70 

30.16 

30.20 

29.50 

29. 48 

3a 22 

1924 

27.11 

22.55 

23.24 

28.33 

23.34 

23. 62 

24.57 

26.59 

24.82, 

23. CU 

24.52 

24.86 

24.27 

1926 

28.61 

23.44 

21.40 

20.80 

19.66 



















r 






Statistios'of Field Crops Other than Oram 985 


Table 337 . — Cotton^ middling: Average spot price per pound at nine marketei 

1914 - 19 ^ — Continued 

DALLAS 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


CtntM 

CertU 

<km% 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

Cents < Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

1914- 







7.87 

8.25 

9. 15 

8.71 

8. 57 
12. 72 

8.25 


1915 

8.56 

10.17 

11.72 

11.13 

ill.73 

iLM 

11.37 

11. a3 

11.78 

12. 47 

13.04 

a 51 

1910 

14.14 

14.83 

16.81 

19.18 

17.63 

17. 17 

15. 76 

17.77 

19.09 

19. 68 

24. 17 

25.04 

1&48 

1917 

24. 86 

21.88 

26. 16 

27.46 

28.53 

3a 74 

30.71 

32.56 

31.32 

28. 85 

29. 76 

28.79 2H.4’' 

1918 

31.09 

33. 34 

30.89 

28.78 

29.33 

27. 72 

23.84 

25.68 

27.02 

29.75 

32.10 

34.16 

29.64 

1919 

31. 

30.60 

30.66 

40.68 

41.11 

42. 08 

41.26 

42. 79 

42.78 

40.60 

39.64 

38.30 

38.96 

1920 

32. 74 

20. 4U 

, 20.69 

17.08 

13. 70 

13.63 

12. 16 

10.64 

10.53 

11.20 

10. 23 

10.50 

16.79 

1921 

12.11 

19.25 

' 19. 17 

17. 10 

17. 12 

10. 76 

16.44 

10.93 

16. 70 

19.08 

21.37 

22.05 

17.84 

1922 

21. 19 

20. 141 21.67 

24.75 

24.79 

20.68 

27.86 

29.88 

27.79 

25. 87 

27. 72 

25.31 

25.31 

1928 

23.49 

27.06 

j 28. 51 

32.92 

33.94 

33.26 

31. 14 

27.89 

29.84 

29.88 

28.84 

29.20 

29.06 

1924 

27.33 

22.11 

22.73 

22. 95 

22.74 

2,3.10 

24.32 

25. 47 

24.37 

23.28 

23.93 

24.66 

23.91 

1925 

23.2c. 

23.38 

1 21. 13 

1 20.02 

1 19.15 


1 










HOUSTON 


1914 







8.33 

8.80 

0.82 

9. 21 

9.06 

8.68 


1915 

9.04 

10. 50 

12. 11 

11.62 

1127 

1136 

11.82 

1109 

1127 

1199 

13. 26 

13.60 

1100 

1916 

14.79 

15. H9 

17. 42 

19.80 

18. 10 

17.64 

16.05 

18. 18 

19.43 

30. 13 

24. 60 

25.54 

18.92 

1917 

25. 67 

22.62 

26.62 

27. 87 

28.77 

31.25 

3a 91 

31 94 

31.80 

28.06 

30.91 

28.75 

2&85 

1918 

31. 20 

33.70 

32.05 

30.01 

30.26 

28.66 

27.00 

2a 43 

27.33 

30.18 

32.04 

34.24 

8a36 

1919 

31. 05 

31. 30 

30.88 

40.79 

40.74 

41.72 

39.95 

41.58 

4133 

40.67 

39.54 

38.10 

38.78 


32.94 

27. 33 

20. 98 

17. 56 

14.16 

13.95 

1162 

ia95 

10.89 

11.85 

11.02 

11.69 

16.33 

1921 

13.06 

20 02 

19. 64 

17. 65 

17.73 

17.30 

17. a5 

17.51 

17.34 

19.67 

21 18 

2151 

18.40 

1922 

1 21. 59 

20.09 

22 20 

25. 33 

25. 46 

27.51 

28.71 

30.51 

IH. 59 

20.05 

28. 42 

25. 62 

25.94 

1923 

24. 23 

27. 78 

29,00 

33.46 

34.63 

33. 85 

31. 79 

28.60 

30.65 

3a 61 

29.55 

29.29 

30.28 

1924 

1925 

27. oy 
23.71 

23. ai 
23. 33 

23.53 

21.20 

23.92 

1 20.23 

1 

23.55 

19,78 

23.71 

24.88 

26.03 

25. 04 

23.82 

24.11 

24.70 

24.50 






1 





GALVESTON 


1915 

9. 15 

10, 59 I 

12.20 

11 60 

11^ 

1139 

11.89 

1114 

1130 

1198 

13. 36 

1 

1 13.71 

1106 

1916 

14, 77 

15. 48i 

17. 48 

19. 82 

18.43 

17. 79 

16.30 

18.3! 

19.63 

I 20. 18 

24. 58 
30.89 

25.99 

19.06 

1917 

2.'). 70 

21 00 

20. 82 

28.07 

29. 11 

31.28 

31. ID 

33. 06 

32.231 

1 28.40 

29.37 

29.06 

1918 

SI. 56 

.34. 19 

31 25 

30.30 

30.64 

I 29.45 

28.26 

2a 94 

1 27.63 

1 30.59 

31 87 

34. 62 

30.78 

1019 

31.87 

31.56 

87. 10 

41.32 

4L87 

4153 

41.01 

4156 

4199 

41. 04 

39.83 

38.59 

39.41 

1920- — 

33.78 

28.15 

21.98 

18. 10 

15.00 

14.38 

1199 

11.76 

11.47 

1101 

11.27 

11.80 

16.80 

1921 

13.33 

20.33 

30. 05 

17.99 

17.92 

17.31 

17. 10 

17.58 

17.40 

19. 75 

2123 

2167 

18.64 

1922 

31.70 

20.77 

2128 

25. 37 

25.48 

27. .54 

28.81 

30.52 

28.63 

2175 

28.67 

25. 87 

2a 08 

1023 

34.44 

27.80 

29. 11 

33. 62 

34.70 

33.95 

31.92 

28,85 

Sa 91 

30.82 

29.74 

29.94 

3a 48 

1924 

28.01 

23.88 

23. 12 
23.50 

23. 56 
21.26 

23.92 

20.24 

23.59 

laso 

23. 72 

24. 78 

26.00 

25.04 

23.92 

24. 34 

24. 83 

i 

24.57 





i 







Division ol Statistical and Historloal Raseardbu Compfled from reports of tbe Cotton Division, avorafo 
of daily closing quoUtioxo. 
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Tablb 338. — Cotton, middling; Monthly average spot price per pound, New York, 

1909-19S6 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CetUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CeTtts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

1909 

12.75 

13.00 

13.90 

14.77 

15.25 

14.87 

14.84 

15.05 

15. 10 

15.45 

15.10 

15.74 

14.66 

1910 

16.27 

13.96 

14.48 

14.77 

15.07 

14.90 

14.30 

14. 51 

14.87 

15.80 

15.48 

13.99 

14.87 

1011 

IZ53 

11.31 

0.68 

9.43 

9.37 

9.55 

ia34 

ia63 

11.57 

11.62 

11.65 

12. 67 

ia85 

1012 

12.04 

11.73 

11.12 

12.86 

13.01 

13.07 

12.80 

12 61 

12 29 

11.98 

12 25 

12,26 

12 20 

1018 

12. 14 

13.44 

14.08 

13.68 

13.04 

12.72 

12.83 

13.27 

13.28 

13.44 

13.47 

13. 17 

13. 21 

Average 1000-1013. 

13. 15 

12.69 

12.66 

13.00 

13.15 

13.02 

13.02 

13. 21 

13. 41 

13.66 

13.59 

13.55 

la 18 

1014 

(0 


(0 

• 7.67 

7. 53 

8.28 

8.54 

9. 01 

in os 

9. 81 

9.68 

9. 22 

■ III. mu 

1915 

9.41 


12.37 

11.80 

12.33 

12.33 

11.78 

11.00 


1294 

12 97 

13.05 

11.98 

1016 

14.64 


17.90 

19.02 

18.29 

17.50 

15.90 

ia46 

20.38 

EES 

25. 33 

26.30 

10.28 

1017 

25.40 

23 05 

EX2 

29.78 

30.74 

32.26 

.31. 76 

33. 74 

31.85 

27.57 

30.39 

.11.54 

29.68 

1018. 

33.88 

35.00 

32. 42 

29.60 



26.27 

27.74 

28. 82 


32 96 

35.33 

31.01 

1910 

12.10 

.30.60 

.34.98 


30.10 

30.26 

3a 77 

IIkD 

42 30 

41.25 

39.27 


38.20 

1020 

3&23 

30.07 

22 68 

1& 81 

15.68 

16.63 

13.44 

11.74 

12 14 

1284 

mi 


17.89 



Bmn 

BBj 

n 


22.21 


21.97 

22.54 

22 25 

23.23 



1021 

13. 79 

19.95 

19 63 

18.01 

18.30 

17.94 

17.90 

18. 32 

18.06 

'20 75 

22. m 

22.27 

ia92 

1022 

21.86 

21.35 

22.73 

25.64 

25.65 

27.55 

2a 63 

30. 55 

2a 88 

.27.20 

2a 52 

26.26 

26.24 

1023 

25.20 

29 06 

30.06 

34.73 

35.92 

34. 19 

31.88 

2a 39 

30.30 

31.54 

29.96 

32 07 

31.11 

1024 

20.02 

24. 24 

24. 51 

24.22 

23.85 

23.98 

24. 70 

25.64 

24.54 

23.41 

24. 13 

24.68 

24.74 

1025 

23.72 

23.79 

21.77 

20.94 

20.06 
















1 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to September, 1900, compiled from tho New 
York Commeroial and Financial Chronicle; September, 1900, to date compiled from Market Reports of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, average of daily closing quotations. 

» Cotton Exchange closed on account of the war. 

* Cotton Exchange opened on Nov. 16. Quotations cover only half month. 


Table 339, — Cotton: Average closing price per pound for future delivery ^ New York^ 

1924 and 1925 


— ‘ -1 

Year and 

Prices for delivery during- 

- 

Year and 

Prices for delivery during- 

- 

month 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

month 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

1924 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 1 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1925 

Cents 

Cfnts 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

1 Cents 

Cents 

January 

»33.65 

33.80 

34.02 

32 91 

2 a 13 

*27.68 

January 

23.59 

23.74 

24. a5 

24.25 

1 23.85 

>23.79 

February ... 

*26.44 

31.66 

31. 85 

30.76 

27. 17 

‘26.74 

February... 

24.69 

24. 43 

24 76 

25.01 

24. 78 

24.83 

March 

»24. 47 

2a 35 

2a 32 

27.68 

25. 17 

*24.82 

March 

>24.03 

25.46 

25.48 

25. 72 

25. 12 

25. 12 


24.04 

*24.06 

29. 98 

28.55 

24.91 

24.36 

April 

24.16 

*24.30 

24.28 

24. 67l 

1 24.29 

24. 40 

24.38 

*24.49 

1 30.82 

28 89 

25.44 

24. 66 

May 

22.38 

22.61 

22.92 

22.951 

1 22.55 

22.75 

June 

24. 81 

‘ 24. 95 

>24. 99 

2a 76 

2.5.76 

2.5.04 

June 

*22. 77 

2:1.04 

» 23. 2:ii 

23 :i7i 

> 2 : 1 . 08 

23.25 

July 

26.52 

25.75 

‘ 25. 85 

30.65 

26.41 

25.64 

July 

23. b8 

23 09 

24.231 

23. 671 

24. 13 

24.25 

August 

25.94 

26.20 

26.35 

*25.68 

26.52 

26.00 

August 

23.08 

23. 37 

23.601*23 40 

23.36 

23.58 

September.. 

23.06 

23.32 

23.66 

*23. 14 

23.60 

23.06 

September.. 

23. 18 

23.46 

23. 75 

>23. 48 

23 52 

23 82 

October 

23.59 

23.00, 

24. 11 

23. 75 

24.50 

23.49 

October 

20. 67 

20.95 

21. 12 

20. 73 

22.02 

21.30 

November.. 

23.93 

24. 26 

24.54 

24.40 

>23.30 

23.74 

November.. 

19 78 

10.88 

19.63 

19. 16 

18.82 

20.42 

December.. 

23.42 

23. 81 

24. 16 

24.29 

23.50 

23. 12 

December... 

19. 15 

19.28 

18.91 

18. 56 

18.10 

20.16 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York 
Cotton Exchange; average of daily closing quotations. 1024 Yearbook Table 816, contains prices for 
1001-1024 

I Quotations largely nominal. 

> Based on nominal quotations 
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Table 340. — Cotton: Average spot price per pound in specified foreign markets^ 

1912-1925 

LIVERPOOL. AMERICAN MIDDLING < 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Cts. 

CU, 

Cts. 

Ctn. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Ctt. 

1912 

11. 16 


12.34 



13.37 

14.46 

13.83 

13. 55 

12. 59 

13.82 

14.31 

13. 13 

1913 

14.06 

13. 97 

13. 97 

14.00 

13.58 

13.67 

13.61 

13. 38 

15. 10 

15. 55 

14.94 

14. 54 

14.20 

1914 

14. 34 

14.25 

14. 28 



16.71 

14. 74 

13.23 

12.22 

10. 53 

9.25 

8.93 

13.14 

1915 

9.77 

HiMOl 

UiXLI 

1 1. .37 


EDKa 

10.32 

10. 79 

12. 24 

13.90 

13. 74 

fwlm 

11.55 

1916 

uaiiti 

15. 61 

15. 48 

15.47 


16.47 

15.94 

17.54 

18.99 

20.69 

23.05 

22. 16 

17.85 

1917 

21. 76 

21. 34 

24.07 

25. 23 

26. 17 


8^3 

38. 21 

KfiMliiE 

34.85 

4.3. 38 

44.25 

32.24 

1918 

46. 16 

45. 88 

47. 19 

46. 62 

42.28 

43. 80 

43.09 

45.26 

48.44 

46.46 

43. 97 

42.30 

45. 12 

1919 

37. 66 

34. 53 


33. 24 


38.25 

38.33 


KW/IM 

38.06 

41.99 


36.28 

1920 

CO 

41. 61 

45. 16 

44. 17 

42.51 

44.48 

41.83 

38.31 

31.33 

24. 41 

19. 18 

14.74 

35.94 

Average 1914-1920. 

27.04 

26. 18 

26.72 

27.29 

27.01 


28.84 


27.34 

H 

27.79 


27.46 

1921 

15. 32 

12. 71 

11. 78 

ttWffi 

12.53 

11.66 

11.94 

13. 34 

20.70 

20.85 

18.46 

18.84 

1A03 

1922 

18. 12 

17. 75 

19.21 

18.89 

21. 42 

BKQ] 

24. 98 

Willi 

yjtltKl 

24. 55 

27.96 

28.26 

22.79 

1923 


30. 03 

31. 42 

30.29 

28.43 

31.53 

29.28 

28. 18 

31.99 

31.96 

35.74 

KldlOl 

31.37 

1924- 

34. 33 

32. ,53 

29.77 

33. 16 




31.62 

iWi.M 

26. 13 

26.09 

2.5.73 

29.79 

1926 


27. 17 

27. 95 

26.85 

25.83 

27.34 

27.76 

26.28 

26.25 

23. 17 

21. 51 

20. 51 

25.54 

Average 1921-1925. 

i 

24.86 

24.22 

i 

24.03 

24.25 

24.04 

24.95 

24.87 

24.86 

24.60 

25.33 

25.95 

25.88 

24.90 


LIVERPOOL, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD i 


1912 

18.0 

16.9 

17.6 

19.3 

19.5 

21.3 

21.3 

20. 2 

19.1 

18.3 

18.9 

19.3 

19.1 

1913 

19.9 

20.1 

20.2 

20.3 

20.2 

19.7 

19.0 

18.8 

20.0 

20.2 

20.0 

19.5 

19.8 

1914 

18,9 

17.9 

17.3 

17.9 

18.1 

18.2 

17.6 

16.5 

15. 1 

13.5 

12. 6 

12. 2~ 

16.4 

1915 

12. 2 

12.8 

14.0 

15.5 

14.5 

14.4 

13.8 

14.1 

15. 4 

18.1 

17.9 

la 6 

15.1 

1916 

21.9 

22. 6 

22. 4 

21.6 

22.4 

23. 5 

23.7 

23. 7 

27.2 

31.2 

39.5 

39.6 

EE 

1917 

39.7 

41.9 

44.5 


52.0 

55. 4 

Bliail 

■iiiJg^l 

■iVMiB 

46.7 

51.6 

54.4 

Kit: 

1918 

53.8 

51. 5 

54.9 

56.3 

54.0 

52.6 

54.4 

55.8 

56. 4 

54.3 

51.7 

50. 4 

El: 

1Q10 



40 

48 2 

48. 3 

48. 4 

46. 4 

48. 8 

48. 8 

53 4 

67 0 

76 .3 





Dyy 


97.1 

81.3 

71.6 

68.6 

53.4 


4’ 

23.4 

73.1 

Average 1914-1920 . 

41.5 

43.1 

44.4 

45.4 

43.8 

42.0 

41.1 

41.2 

38.3 

36.3 

1 38.5 

39.3 

41.2 

1921 

24.6 

20.8 

19.6 

21.5 

18.8 

18.8 

18.0 

ia6 

29.3 

33.3 

28.3 

29,4 

2a4 

1922 

28.8 

27. 4 

28, 4 

26.8 

28. 1 

29.7 

29.4 

28.1 

27.4 

27.3 

30.7 

31.2 

2a6 

1923 

31.9 

32.5 

33.9 

33.0 

30.4 

31.9 

31.0 

31.5 

33.4 

33.5 

39.6 

41.5 

3a7 

1924. 

39.7 

39.0 

37.5 

41.2 

43.9 

43.3 

43.6 

45.6 

35.5 

34.3 

35.4 

37.5 

39.7 

1925 

40. 3 

41.3 

45.1 

43.6 

42.1 

41.6 

41.4 

39.5 

37.1 

35.0 

32.6 1 

30.8 

39.2 

Average 1921-192.5.. 

33.1 

32.2 

32.9 

33.2 

32.7 I 

33.1 

32.7 1 

32.7 

32.5 

32.7 

33.3 

34.1 

32.9 


LIVERPOOL, NO. 1 OOMRAS, FULLY GOOD * 


1912 

10.3 

10. 

8 

10.0 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

12.3 

12,2 

11.9 

11.6 

12 

1 

12.5 

11.6 

1913 

12.7 

12. 

8 

12. 7 

12. 5 

12.2 

11.9 

11.8 

11.6 

12.9 

12.9 

12. 

8 

12.5 

12.4 

1914 


11. 

6 

11. 5 

11. 5 

11.4 

11.0 

nil 

9.7 

9.1 

8.8 


9 

7.7 

10.2 

1915 

8. 5 

8. 

4 

8. 5 

9.2 

8.9 

9.1 

8.9 

9.1 

9.7 

•DO 

EE 

7 

11.9 

9.5 

1916 

12.6 

12. 

4 

12. 1 

11.9 

■8X11 

12.8 

12.9 

14.2 

■8Xil 

15.8 

17. 

6 

EDO 

13.9 

1917 

16.9 

17. 

3 

20. 2 

KiSil 

22. 1 

31. -2 

33. 4 

34.2 

31.9 

36.9 

37. 

6 

37.2 

28.3 

1918 

38. 2 

37. 

6 

38.2 

38. 2 

35.2 

3a 8 

3a 8 

37.8 

44. 1 

42.4 

37. 

5 

34.3 

3ai 

1019 

35. 3 

32. 

6 


28.9 

30. 1 

32.4 

32.2 

mssM 


Ei!M 

32. 

1 

32.0 

31.1 


32.6 


B 


31.8 

W 

29.1 

26. 1 

23.8 

21.6 

ia5 

la 

7 

12.0 

2a8 

Average 1914-1920.. 

22.3 

21. 

4 

21.5 

26,8 

21,6 

23.9 

23.0 

22.8 

22.9 

23.3 

22. 

7 

21. 7_ 

22.4 

1921 

11.9 

la 

6 

9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 

10.5 

16.0 

ia9 

la 

T 

la 4 

12.0 

1p29 

15.3 

14. 

9 

15.4 

16.0 

15.7 

ia9 

19.7 

19.8 

18.9 

ia8 

20. 

6 

20.5 

17.9 

J923 

21.9 

22. 

2 

21.7 

20.7 

19.4 

20.8 

20.2 

19.6 

21.8 

22.0 

2a 

9 

27.7 

22.0 

1924 

1925 

26. 1 

25. 

2 

22.4 

24.0 

22.9 

22.6 

22.0 

23.4 

19.7 

22.3 

23. 

3 

2a 5 

23.1 

22.6 

23. 

5 

2a2 

22.2 

21.2 

21.6 

22.0 

21.5 

22.0 

19.9 

la 

1 

ia8 

21.2 

Average 1921-1925.. 

19.6 

19. 

3 

ia4 

ia5 

17.8 

ia6 

lao 

19.0 

19.7 

20.0 

20. 

6 

20.S 
\ 

ia2 

1 


1 London Economist, average of weekly quotations to August, 1925, inclusive. Subsequently from Liver- 

*^InternatlonS°Yea^^^^^ A^Stural Statistics, 1921, p. 443. London Economist, 1922 to data. 
Average of weekly quotations. 
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Tablb 340. — Cotton: Average spot price per pound tn specified foreign markets. 

1 91 2-1 Continued 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD * 


Year 

Jau. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


CU. 

Ci%. 

C<«. 

Cfa. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

m2 

15. 8 

16.6 

16.8 

17.6 

18. 1 

18.9 

19. 4 

18. 5 

17. 2 

15. 8 

17. 0 

18. 1 

17.5 

1913 

18.6 

18.7 

19. 0 

19. 4 

19. 0 

18. 5 

18. 2 

17. 8 

18. 5 

18. 6 

18. 6 

lao 

18.6 

1914, 

17.4 

17. 0 

16. 4 

17. 0 

16. 8 

16. 7 

16. 3 

(») 


9. 6 

11. 2 

10. 5 

14.9 

1915 

11. 1 

11.9 

13. 0 

14. 3 

13. 2 

13. 1 

12. 6 

12. 0 


(») 

16.2 

(’) 

13 1 

1910 

19.2 

21.1 

21.0 

20. 3 

20. 6 

21. 4 

20. 7 

20.6 

23.3 

27.6 

34.5 

35.4 

23.8 

1917 

35. 1 

37.3 

39.6 

48.7 

49.3 

51.7 

6a 1 

45. 1 

29.6 

32.4 

35.6 

38.6 

41.0 

1918. 

37.9 

36.6 

38. 0 

38. 3 

36. 5 

37. 6 

40. 6 

(•) 

(^) 

(») 

(’J 

(*) 


1919 ! 

(>) 

(») 

(^) 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

47.1 

42. 6 

46. 6 

60. 6 

71.9 


1920 1 

86. 2 

94. 0 

87.2 

94.0 

82.7 

69.8 

61.2 

64. 9 

41. 9 

32, 5 

24. 2 

19. 6 

G2.‘3 

1921 

19.9 

15. 1 

16. 3 

18. .3 

15. 3 

14. 2 

14.9 

14.0 

25. 7 

soTo" 

26. 0 

27. 3 

19. S 

1922 

1 25. 3 

23. 3 

22. 9 

22. 7 

24. 7 

26. 7 

26. 1 

25.0 

23. 3 

24. 1 

26. 7 

27. 0 

21 1 

1923- 

28. 8 

30.0 

31. 3 

30. 4 

28. 2 

30. 1 

29. 4 

29. 2 

.30. 0 

3U. 4 

3.5. 8 

38. 4 

30. 9 

1924 

38.8 

37.9 

3.'i. 2 

39 2 

41.8 

39.4 

38.4 

36. 1 

28 5 

29 5 

31. 4 

31 3 

.16. 1 

1925 

38.1 

40.0 

44 2 

41.2 

:49.7 

.39.6 

8 

34 8 

32.3 

31. 2 

29. 6 



Average 1921-1925— 

30.2 

29.3 

30.0 

30.0 

29.9 

30.0 

29 7 

28. 0 

28.0 

29.2 

29.9 





Division of Statistical and Historical Rpsearch. (Nmvprsions at monthly average rates of cxchaugo as 
quoted by International Institute of Agriculture Annual, linil, and Federal Reserve Hoard. 

•Monthly Agricultural Statistics, Ministry of Finance, Tairo, Egypt. 

* No quotations. 


COTTONSEED 

Table 341. — Cottonseed: Froduciion, 1009-1926 
[Thoustiud short tons— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Year beginning 
August 

Produc- 

tion 

Year beginning 
August 

Produc- 

tion 

Year beginning 

1 August 

Proiiuo- 

tioa 

1909. 

4,462 
6, 175 
6,997 
6,104 
6,305 
7,186 

1915 

4,992 
5,113 
6,040 
5, 300 
6,074 
6,971 

1 1921- 

3, 531 

4. :m 
4,502 
0, 061 
0,928 

1910 

1910 

I 1922 

1 1923 

1911 

1917 

1912 

1918 

, 1924.. 

1913 

1919 

1 19251. 

1914 

1930 

1 


1 


Division oi Crop and Livestock Estimates. C'ompilod from reports of the Bureau of tho f Vnsus. 
1 Preliminary estimate by Depart meat of Agriculture. 

Table 342 . — Cottonseed and cottonseed products: Production^ 1900-1926 


Tear ended 
i July 31— 

Cotton- 

seed 

cruabed 

Crude cottonseed prod- 
ucts 

' 

Year ended 
July 31— 

' Cotton- 
, seed 
crushed 

Crude cottonseed prod- 
ucts 

Oil 

Cake 

and 

meal 

Hulls 

Oil 

1,000 
gallons 
174,99<i 
176,711 
161, 629 

Cake 
and 
meal i 

Hulls 

1909 

IfiOO 

short 

tons 

3,670 

3,2r»0 

4,106 

4,021 

4,680 

1,000 
gallons 
146,790 
131,000 
167, 070 
201,660 
185, 760 

1.000 

short 

ions 

1,492 

1, 326 

1,792 

2,151 

1,099 

1,000 

short 

tons 

1,330 

1, 189 
1,375 
1,642 
1,540 

1918 

1.000 
short 
tons 
4.252 
4, 479 
4, 013 

1.000 
short 
tons 
2,068 
2, 170 
1,817 

ipOO 
short 
ions 
996 
1,137 
1, 143 

1910. 

1919 

1911 

1920 


Av. 1914-1020. 

1021 

1022 

1919 

4,579 

184, 375 

2,158 

1,220 

At. 1000-1013. 

4,100 

166,632 

1,762 

1,416 

4, oro 
3,008 
3, 242 
3.308 
4,606 

174, 5,58 
124, 063 
133, 723 
130,610 
187, 166 

1, 786 

1, 865 
1,487 
1,618 

037 

044 

041 

1 1,331 

1 

1014 

4,848 

6,780 

4,202 

4,470 

103,^0 

229,260 

167, no 

187,688 

2,»0 

2,648 

1,928 

2,226 

1,400 

1,677 

1,220 

060 

1923 

1016 

1010^. 

1924 

1925 

1017 




DiTiiion of Stotistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Statia'^cs' of Field Crops Other them Grain 5 

Table 343. — Cottomeed; Production and farm value, by States, 1921-1925 


State 

Production, year beginning August— 

Total value, year beginning August— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19251 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 

1924 

1925 » 


1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 

short 

1,000 
short \ 

1,000 ! 
short 

1,000 

dollars 

t,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

ions 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Missouri 

31 

63 

54 

84 

115 

970 

2,310 

2,710 

3,360 

4,140 

Virginia 

7 

12 

22 

17 1 

22 

22fJ 

480 

980 

680 

770 

North Carolina 

344 

.378 

452 

366 

484 

11,420 

15,600 , 

20,160 

13, C70 

15, 972 

South Carolina 

3.14 

218 

341 

357 

388 

11,510 

9,230 

15. 450 

13,160 

12,416 

Georgia 

349 

317 

261 

445 

511 

11,070 

12^520 

12,340 

16,520 

16,863 

Florida 

5 

12 

6 

8 

18 

160 1 

380 

250 

290 

612 

Tennessee 

134 

174 

101 

m 

218 

4,UQO 

6,680 

4,780 

5, 870 

5,559 

Alabama 

257 

366 

260 

437 

593 

7,890 

13, 310 

11,080 

15, 790 

17,197 

Mississippi 

361 

439 

268 

487 

857 

10,330 

14, 94U 

12,5*10 

, 17,690 

is; 854 

Arkansas 

354 

452 

278 

488 

679 

9,990 

14,910 

12,370 

10,690 

12,426 

Louisiana 

124 

152 

163 

219 

400 

3, 400 

4,760 

6,660 

6,840 

9,800 

Oklahoma 

214 

279 

291 

671 

688 

5, .100 

8,780 

11,520 

21,500 

18,232 

Texas 

978 

1,433 

1,932 

2,201 

1, 820 

27, 130 

45, 370 

75, 640 

70,500 

51,870 

New I^Icxico 

3 

5 

12 

25 

27 

90 

160 

470 

80U 

756 

Arizona 

20 

21 

34 

48 

42 

360 

470 

1,350 

1,540 

1,117 

California 

16 

12 

24 

35 

56 

300 

380 

710 

1,140 

2,240 

All other 

1 

3 

3 

5 

10 

30 

120 

140 

180 

360 

United States 

3, 531 

4,336 

4,502 

6,061 

6,928 

104,560 

150,400 

190,050 

206,220 

189, 184 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Onsus. 

1 Preliminary estimate by Department of Agriculture. Value based on weighted average price Aug. US 
to Nov. 15. 


Table 344. — Cottonseed: Estimated price per ion, received by producers, United 

States, 1910-1925 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

August 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

average 


J>ol$. 

Ms. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

DoU 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Ms. 

Dols 

Dols. 

irTTiHiWIiHPIIIII 

_ 

26.22 

26.86 

25.30 

25. 65 

26.35 

25. 61 

25. 49 

26.12 

25. 4e 

23.38 


26.75 

1911 

20.45 


16.73 

16.69 

16.70 

16. 67 

16.81 

18. 21 

18. 62 

19. 21 

19.24 

19.04 

17.13 

1912 

18.02 

17. 61 


la 57 

21. 42 

21.98 


21.55 

21.89 

21.88 

21.54 

21. 37 

18. 77 

1913 

JgjQ 

21.07 

22.01 

22. 46 

23. 48 

wm 

23.37 

23. 60 

24.17 

23.66 

23. 62 

22.78 

22.14 

Av. 19m9]3.-,. 

19.57 

2a 75 

2a oj 

2a 77 

21.81 

21.90 

21.95 

22.2’ 

22.70 

22. 53 ' 21. 94 

21.47 

20.86 

1914 

20. 16 

13.88 

16. 2S 

14.011 17.73 

19. 14 

23. 331 22. 32 

22.60 

22.07 

2a 82 

20.05 

15.59 

1915 

2a 14 

2a 08 

33.73 

34.01 

35.54 

36.85 

36.75 

36.56 

3a 13 

37. 91 

35. 79 

36.06 

30.25 

1916- 

35.22 

41. U 

47. 19 

55. 82i 56. 35 

52.53 

51.43 

53.18 

55.94 

55. 61 

57. 19 

56.90 

4a u 

1917 

56.61 

57. .58 

66.02 

69.38i 

68.29 

67.61 

66. 96 68. 27 

68.08 

68. 16 

66.03 

64.11 

64.01 

1918 

61.34 

67.90 

65.86 

64.97 

65.05 

64.93 

64. 65 

64.00 

64.28 

63.83 

63. 80 

64.24 

65.62 

1919 

66.23 

62.13 

66. 95 

72.65! 

69.07 

69.88 

09.34 

67. 18 

68. 71 

60.88 

66. 16 

61.64 

67. K7 

1920 

43. 22 

29.96 

28.94 

26. 00 

19.83 

18.96 

19.76 

iao2 

17.23 

17.28 

17.06 

ia76 

28.56 

Av. 1914-1920-.- 

ISE3 

ftm 


m 

rani 

47.11 

47.46 

47.20 

47. 871 

47. 82 

46.69 

4^96 

4^72 

1921 

22.06 

27. 19 

31.05 

29.15 

28.78 

29.24 

8ai7 

32.72 

4a 79 

40.21 

37. 71 

36.92 

29. M 

1922 

32. 44 

26.37 

31.79 

40.18 

4^93 

43. 35 

45.16 

46.32 

47. 60 

46.58 

43.14 

41. 42 

32.18 

1923 

37.47 

40.88 

40.90 

45.02 

45.54 

44.87 

43.27 

41.34 

4a 42 

40.53 

30.06 

39.07 

41.58 

1924 

38.44 

81.74 

31.96 

83.67 

86.48 

87.50 

37. 14 

3a 21 

37.94 

3a 61 

36.66 

3a 41 

32.94 

laOR 

36.52 

83.48 

82.82 

27.64 

27.87 




...... I. 










1 1 

1 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimatos. 
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Table 345 . — Cottonseed oil: International trade, average 1909-1 9 IS, annual ^ 

1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted) 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


PRINCIFAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


Brazil 

China 

Egypt... 

Peru 

United Kingdom. 
Unite<l States 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING < oUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Uruguay 

Other countries. 


Average 

1900-1913 


Imports Exports 


4,680 


,927 


44,246 

M,715 


2,728 
7, 510 
1,062 
16, 884 
21, 131 


*7, 081 
24,666 
51,884 


Total. 


34, 498 
27,062 
40, 141 
11,284 
5,220 
>3,938 
27,023 


Imports Exports Imports Exports 


« 12 
2,110 
3,568 
»» 158 
53,920 
1292,267 


1922 


28 


761 


10,324 

21 


1,177 

12 


2,509 


6 

2, 559 
392 


282 


;337, 670 1367, 125 


(*) 

5,285 
•786 
8, 143 i 1. 168 
30, 658 , 
352 , 
8,302 I 
4,299 ' 
5,870 I 
779 , 
531 
4,065 
12,608 
8,815 
942 
2,649 
5,458 


103, 691 


4,827 
1,020 
10, 072 
5,382 
23,690 
75,303 


218 


103 

269 


32 


1,958 
1, 161 
38 


307 


124, 394 


39 


21 


16,809 

25 


7 

4, 791 
•904 
2,387 
25,613 
37 
3,813 
6,404 
9, ,397 
198 
19 


23,464 

4,695 

1,354 


3,902 


2,681 
1,336 
25, 198 
5, 243 
46, 274 
49,608 


16 


1924 

preliminary 


Imports Exports 


34 


16, 524 


•3 

8 


85 

517 


1,856 

374 


I 


2,094 
20,405 
1,214 
3, 466 
7, 853 
14,204 
1, 735 
36 


5,809 

3 


270 


103,879 1 138, 680 


21,162 

5,552 

1,555 


1,846 


98,372 


1,374 

16,085 

10,083 

50,180 

43,343 


17 


(*) 


1, 180 
100 


(») 


224 


128,190 


Division of Statistical and Historical Re.searcb. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

I One year only. • Less than 500 pounds. 

• International Institute of Agriculture. •Year beginning July I 

» Four-year average. > Two-year average. 

• Three-year average. 

Table 346 . — Cottonseed oil, crude: Average price per pound/, o. h, mills, 1909-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

■ 

Aver- 

age 

1909 

Ctnti 

4.43 

6.18 

6.14 

4.36 

5.22 

CtniA 

4.44 

6.12 

5.80 

4.52 

5,36 

Centi 

4.36 

6.46 

6,55 

4.60 

5.44 

Cents 

4.66 

7.12 

5.43 

6.22 

5.87 

Cents 

4.68 

7.27 

6.47 

5.80 

6.23 

1 

Cents 
5. 01 

‘V27 

5.24 
6. 10 

H 

Cents 

5.63 

6.44 

4.38 

4.84 

5.94 


CeiUs 
6. 32 
0.20 
4. 15 
5.27 
5.83 

CenU 

4.95 


mi 

1912 

ims 

5.04 

a 18 
a87 

Av. 1909-1913 

1914 

5.27 

5.25 

5.28 

5.64 

5.86 

5.89 

6.66 


a56 

5.45 

5. 52 

5.55 

5.72 

5.67 

9.34 

14.03 

17.50 

iao3 

13.20 

e. 10 

5.15 
7.71 
11. 10 
17.50 
17.50 
19.74 

6. 16 
5.81 
7.67 
11.20 
17.50 
17.60 
ia25 

1 

1 

6.53 
6. 16 
9.61 
14. 10 
17.60 
17.50 
15.62 

6.26 

6.09 

9.54 

14.67 

17.50 
21..*^ 

15.50 

1 

4.40 

S.V> 

1.3.92 

17.50 

21.75 

10.00 

5.36 
5.41 
8.82 
13.86 
17.60 
17.38 
10. 25 

1 

4.54 
6.64 
11. 36 
17.40 
17.60 

18. 95 

7.08 

4.44 

7.31 

11.35 

17.33 

17.60 

ia46 

G. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920 

12.11 


inf{ 

12.25 

12.29 

12.87 

12.17 

11.67 

11.23 

11.64 

11.92 

11.80 

a62{ 

9.45 
9.69 
a 7a 

12.01 

1921 

6.10 

7.16 

9.84 

9.46 

9.48 

1 

Tlo 

10. 15 
10.45 
a 46 
9.95 



5.74 

9.75 

9.76 
a 78 
9.75 

B 

IQg 

7.81 
6. 46 
9.94 
a34 
9.14 

1 

7.00 

aso 

9. 88 
a85 
a 79 

aoo 

1922 

1923 

1994 

11.30 

a 15 

1925 

Av. 1921-1925 

a 41 

a 41 

8.74 

8.64 

a 55 

a 75 



a34 

8.32 

a56 

ae^ 







IMvlsion of Statistical and Historical Hesearcb. 1909-1912, and 1919-1925 average of weekly quotatiooa 
111 Ilia OUf Paint and Drug Reporter. 1913-1918 from Wat Industries Board Price Bulletin No. 16. 
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Tablb 347 . — Cottonseed oil, prime summer yellow: Average spot price per pound 
(barrels), New York, 1909-1925 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenls\ Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 : 

v5.46 

5.94 

6.60 

6.84 

7.32 

7.30 

7. 14 

7.481 7.76 

7.99 

7.96 

8.51 

7. 19 

1910 

10.84 

10. 12 

8. 11 

7.29 

7.24 

7. 32 

7.03 

6.60 6.19 

6. 55 

6.43 

5.89 

7.47 

1911.... 

5 85 

G. 90 

5. 97 

5. 73 

6.37 

5.30 

5.54 

5.69 6.46 

7. 18 

6.86 

6.67 

6.14 

1912 

6. 47 

6.38 

6.22 

6.01 

6.30 

6 25 

6.35 

6.44 6.96 

7. 01 

7.70 

9.11 

6.77 

1913 

8. 88 

7. 67 

7.00 

7.05 

6.86 

6.98 

7. 12 

7.38| 7.51 

7. 18 

7.30 

7. 18 

7.34 

Average 1909-1913.. 

7.50 

7.41 

6. 78 

6. 58 

6.62 

6.65 

6.64 

6. 72i 6. 98 

7. 18 

7.25 

7. 47 

6.98 

1914 

IT 67 

5. 87 

5.22 

5. 55 

“5.83 

6. 56 

7.08 

“^.76r'6.61 

6.40 

6. 18 

6.06) 6.23 

1915. 

5. 78 

6.30 

7. 71 

7.93 

8.:i8 

8. 99 

9.59 

10.53! 10.73 

10.91 

10.91 

10.04 

8.98 

1916 

9.27 

10. 17 

11.75 

12.53 

12. 38 

12.32 

12.51 

13.62) 15.30 

16.23 

16.26 

14. 52 

13.07 

1917 ... 

14. 84 

16. 44 

17. 99 

18.59 

18. 65 

20.09 

20.33 

19.841 19.75 

20.00 

20.25 

20.25 

18.91 

1918 

20.25 

20.25 

20. 25 

20.25 

20.25 

20.25 

20.25 

20.25 21.25 

21.25 

25.03 

27.37 

21.41 

1919 

25. 88 

21.33 

23.00 

22.75 

21. 50 

21.86 

19. 67 

19.07 18.54 

19.21 

16.70 

13. 21 

20.23 

1920 

12.32 

13. 48 

11.43 

10. 14| 8.91 

8. 69 

7. 34 

6.261 6.24 

7.22 

7.46 

8.57 

9.00 

Average 1914-1920.- 

13. 57 

13.41 

1 13.91 

13.96i 13.70 

14.09 

13.82 

13.7.5, 14.06 

J4.J6 

14.68 

14.29 

13.98 

1921 

8.69 

9.88 

1 8.69 

8.30 

8.28 

~ Cf }2 

9.86 

11.481 11.57 
11.781 11.76 

11.71 

11.33 

10.97 

9. 95 

1922 

9.96 

8.54 

8.88 

9.51 

9.81 

10.77 

10.90 

11.60 

11.48 

10.35 

10.44 

1923 

10. 34 

11.62 12.01 

11.67 

11.00 

11.00 

10.03 

9.77 10.09 

9.82 

10.42 

11.98 

10.81 

1924 

1925 

13. 83 
11.09 

10.54 

10.81 

11.00 

9.86 

10. 86 
10. 32 

11.41 

10.47 

11. 10 

10.691 11.10 11.08 

10.51 

10. 75 

1 

11.38 

11. 19 


Division of Stutlsticftl and Ilistorical Research. January, 1891-December, 1908, compiled from Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, Nov. 7, 1910, p. 40, average price per gallon divided by 7.5 to convert to pound 
basis; January, 1909-Dof5ombor, 1921, from annual reports of the New York Produce Exchange; 1922 and 
subsequently, compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, average of daily ranges. 
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TjLBLB 350.— C^tonaeed meed: Pries per ton paid by farmers, United States, 1910^ 

19^5 


Ycju* 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

16 

June 

16 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oft. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

, 

Dots, 

Dole. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1910 

32.33 

33w77 

.33.17 

3X70 

8X69 

3X 18 

3X38 

3X 64 

3X 30 

31. 84 

31.37 

31.58 

ion 

.31.83 

31. 42 

31.32 

31.00 

31. OS 

.30.02 

31. 17 

30. 92 

31. 01 

30. 73 

3a 12 

3a 50 

1912 

30.42 

30.87 

31. 22 

31.80 

3X 28 

31.84 

31.82 

31.53 

30. 60 

30. 28 

29.37 

30.10 

mx 

30.97 

31. 16 

31.08 

30.89 

31.23 

31. 53 

31.56 

31.78 

3X 32 

31.94 

31. 97 

32. 36 

1914 

32.49 

3^59 

3X65 

3X75 

3X98 

3X68 

3X 62 

3X 34 

30.73 

20.44 

28.36 

29.04 

1915 

29.53 

3a 8S 

31.32 

31. 43 

31.54 

31. 39 

31.36 

31.07 

30.79 

33. 77 

34.96 

3a 46 

1916. 

37.08 

37. OS 

3a 46 

36.02 

35. 72 1 

35. 60 

34. 93 

35). O.') 

36. 17 

37.80 

41. 52 

4X96 

1917 

42.95 

4L33 

43.67 

44. 73 

45.62 

45.17 

46. 45 

49. 2.' 

50. 00 

50. 98 

53. 52 

55.52 

1918 

55.93 

56.25 

5a59 

56.41 

5a 21 , 

56. 18 

55. 69 

55. 60 

57.40 

5‘). 22 

59. 93 

60. 64 

3919..._ ; 

62.81 

6Z61 

62.88 

63.29 

63.40 

63.06 

64. 77 

71. 72 

74.08 

72.58 

76.16 

78.57 

1920 

7a 39 

79.79 

7a 70 

78.87 

78. 74 

78.52 

77.63 

73.81 

68.22 

61.81 

.50.96 

47.97 

1921 

4^92 

41. 93 

4a 17 

37.41 

3a 75 

37.84 

38.24 

40. 74 

41.97 

43, 54 

43.67 

44. 23 

1»22_.. 

45.08 

45.26 

47.90 

49.44 

50.47 

50.42 

51.06 

48 87 

45. 48 

46. 10 

.50. 54 

52. 70 

1923 

.52.79 

.53. 91 

53. .37 

5X 79 

5X 35 

51. SO I 

50.36 

4') 61 

40. 47 

51. OH 

51.49 

51. 75 

1924 

52.33 

51. 73 

50.26 

49. 34 

49.09 

47.99 i 

48.03 

49. 78 

48. 98 ! 

4S. 39 

47.86 

4S. 49 

1025 

48.49 

1 48u81 

47. 01 

4a 17 

4a 98 

46.36 1 

47.06 

48.71 

47. 43 

45.46 

44.81 

4X62 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported monthly by country dealers. 


HAY 

Table 351. — Hay, tame: Acreage, production, valucy exports, etc,, United States, 

100fh-i02o 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 


1,000 

Short 


acres 

tons 

1900. 

6l,0Ul 

1.46 

1910 

51,015 

1.36 

1911 

48,240 

1. 14 

1912 

49,530 

1 1.47 

1913 

1 48,954 

1 1. 31 

Av. 1909-1913. 

49, 756 

' 1. 35 

1914 

49, 145 

1.43 

1915 

51, 108 

1.68 

1916 

55,721 

1.64 

1917 

55,203 

1. 51 

1918 

65,756 

L37 

1919 

66,888 

1 .® 

1920 

58, 101 

L55 

A V. 1914-1920- 

54,560 

' 1. 52 

1921 

68,769 

1.40 

1922. 

61, 159 

L57 

1923 

59,868 

1.49 

1924 

fd,451 

LOO 

1925 » 

6 a 398 

L40 


Pro- 

duc- 

tion 


Price 

per 

ton 

re- 


Farm 


ceived I value 


by 

pro- 

ducersi 

Doc.1 


uooo 

short 
tons 
74, 3841 
«9,378I 
6-1, 

T2,m\\ 

64, llSj 


Dol- 
lars 
10.58] 
12. 14 
14.2^ 
IL 70, 
12. 431 


Dec. 1 


1,000 
dollars 
786,722 
842,252 
784,926 
8.%, 095 
797,077 


fu 


,097| 12 I2I 813,."i.3l 


70, 0711 
85,9201 
91, 1921 
83,30b 
76, G0O 
86,997 
89, 785' 


82,458 
95, 748 
89,250 
98,086 
86,474 


11.12 
10.63 
11.22 
17,09 
20.13 
20 05 
17.66 


83,05» 16.44 


12.10 

12.. '■5 

14. 13 
13.76 
13.99 


779,068 
913, m 
1,022,930 
1,423,706 
1,513, 194 
1,714, 547 
1, 585, 3.55 


3,282,460 

098,069 

1,202,063 

3,261,486 

1,349,528 

1,900,496 


Value 

per 

acre* 


DoZ- 
lars 
15.41| 
16. 51 

16. 27 
17. m 

16.28 


10. 35 


15 85 
17. 8S 


25. 7u: 


rhicaJ?o prices No. 1 
tJinothy |»er ton 
by carload lota 


Decem- 

ber 


Dols.[ 
16. 00' 
16.00 
I20.O0I 


DoU. 

17. 00! 

19.001 
'22. OOl: 

13 00 18 00|l4 00] 
14. 50 IK 00 15 00 


Following 

May 


Dels, 

1250I 

18.50 


- 1 .. 


15 00,IS.80,ia80l 


Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year 
bcgin- 
niDK 
July! a 


Im- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year 
i)egm- 
nlng 
Julyl > 



Short 

Short 

DoU. 

tons 

tons 

16. 00 

bi,(m 

108,448 

23.50, 

61, 8.70 

377, 168 

28.00 

6(i, SU8 

7SX884 

16.50 

1 68,006 

175,082 

17 50 

56, 109 

191,280 

20.30i 

S 

! 326,972 


r.jjo !(..( 

14. 50, 16 I 


0016.50 
, 5017.50 

18.3811.5 00.17 50119.00 

00|20.00 


42(1 00,28 
27. 08129. 00 31 
30 67 28. 00 32. 
27. 20 2a 00 32. 


17. .50] 
20. OW 
22.00 
2(100 


23.5! 

16. 98 
39.65 
21.07 
21.96 
20 . 


00,34. 0()'37. no 
00|35. 0()|50. 00 
00 21. 00 23. 00 


2l.93|24.7l|23.29'27.93 

2aool24,on'26 0o|5roo 
2(X 00122. 00,21.00^23. 00 
2.a 00*27. ()0'25. 00 20. 00 
22.0024. 00 10.00 23.00 
L 00,26. (X)i 


3(H23. 


I 


li'^, 169 
m\ 73() 
9.5, 79J 
33,702 
32, : 

67, 142] 
55, 446 


61,240 
53,096 
23, 516 
26,413 


22,609 
48,366 
65, 125 
400,027 
310,742 
251,940 
126,185 


86,05W 383, 57’ 


5,357 

8.5,430 

403,478 

119,141 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimotes. Figures in italics are census returns. 


> Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

• Compiled from Commerce and Narigatlon of United Slates, 1009-1918, and Juno issues of Monthly 
Summaries of Torefgn Commeroe, 1910-1925. 

• Freliiiiiiiafy. 
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TAaLS 352. — Hay, vnld: Acreage, praduciion, aud Jarm eaUta, Untied Siatee, 

1909 - 19^6 


Year 

Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

Price 
per toB 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
: value 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Produc- 

tion 

1 

1 Price 
per ton 
re- 
ceived 
by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

j 

Farm 

value 

1 




i,m 






1.000 

1 



i,(m 

Short 

short 


1,000 


1,000 

Short 

short 


1,000 


acres 

tons 

ious 

9a9l8. 

dolls. 


acres i 

tons 

tons 

Dolls. 

dolls. 

IMD 

17, lei 

1.07 

18, 383 



1918 

15, 3G5 

0.04 

14, 470 

15. 23 1 

220, 187 

mo 

1 1, 1S7 

.77 

13, IM 



1914 

17, 150 

1.07 

18, 401 

16. 50 i 

303, 639 

IWl 

1 7, lb7 1 

.71 

12, 155 



1020 

15, 787 

1.11 

17, 460 

11. 35 j 

198, 115 

1012 

17, 127 

l.l‘4 

IS, 043 



1921 ... 

15, 632 

.98 

1.5, 391 

6. 63 

101, 991 

1»13 

10,341 

.92 

1.5, 903 



1022 

15,871 

1.02 

16, 131 

7.14 

115,170 

1»14 

10, 752 

1. n 


7.49 ' 

1 39,' .500' 

1023 

15, 550 

1.12 

17, 361 

7. 88 i 

130,734 

mo... . 

iu,70« 

1.27 

21,343 

O.M) 

14.5, 125 

1924 

15, OW) 

.08 

14,731 

7.83 

115,365 

m6 

lu, 6H5 

1. 19 

10, «(X) 

7.00 

150,503 

1025 i.„. 

14, 746 

.88 

13,049 

8.46 

110,334 

1017 

10, 212 

.93 

15, 131 

13.40 

iOi, 08 •. 
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Tablj-3 353 . — Hay^ wild: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by StcUee, 

192/t. and 10^5 


6talo 

Acreage 

rrodiiction 

Total value, 
basis Dec. 1, 
price 

State 

Acreage 

Production 

Tot.d value, 
basis Dec. 1, 
price 

1924 

1 19251 

J9:M 

19251 


, l‘25i 

1924 

19251 

1924 1 

19251 

1924 

1925 » 




l,00f) 

l,0fX) 






1.000 

l.iOO 




1,00’) 

1,000 

Abort 

.short 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,060 

short 

' short 

' 1,000 

1 1,000 


(M res 

oens 

ferns 

fur'.t 

doth. 

dolls. 


acjis 

(icre.^ 

tons 

t07iS 

1 dolls. 

dolls. 

Mo ! 

I8i 

13 

12< 

1 12 

115 

101 

N. C 

00 

45 

60 

* 28 

‘ 960 

' 462 

N. ll... 

17| 

17 

16; 

11 

176 

m 

1 S. C 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 55 

1 

Vt ' 

13 

13 

13 

14 

143 

148 

Oix 

20 

12 

12 

1 6 

ISO 

’ 99 

Mas.s 

12 

12 

12 

12 

l.^'O 

1V2 

Fla 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 52 

54 

R. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Ky 

23 

23 

28 

24 375 

312 

Conn 

11 

11 

12 

12 

192 

19.S 

Tcim 

50 

47 

50 

31 

700 

527 

N Y 

67 

6S 

8u 

76 

886 

760 

Ala 

22 

22 

11 

11 

170 

238 

N. J 

ie 

16 

21 

26 

269; 

.164 

Miss. 

38 

32 

231 

2i 

336 

3:14 

Peirn 

25 

24 

34 

30 

408 

360 

.Aik. 

l.X 

127 

112 

89 

1.422; 

1,228 

Ohio _ _ 

12, 

10 

14 

n 

1121 

116 

La 

18 

18 

18 

13 

2Co 

182 

Ind 

21 

18 

21 

10 

119 

176 

Okla 

530 

424 

583 

280 

5, 65.S 

3,276 

111 

•11 

37 

55 

37 

(’>05 

414 

Tex 

215 

211 

215 

95 

3'. rs 


Mich 

41 

11 

51 

10 

439 

428 

Mont 

673 

650 

606 

585 

5.454 

5, 265 

WiB 

197 

256 

256 

333 

2,150 

2,830 

Idaho 

100 

101 

75 

152 

712 

1,003 

Minn 

2,070 

2 , 070 

2,422 

2,484 

19, 376 

19, 127 

yo 

3S0 

380 

342 

1 399 

3, 2!9 

3, .591 

... 

318 

300 

401 

300 

3i,4S9 

3,150 

Colo 

3C0 

SCO 

300 

360 

3, 192 

3,SS8 

Mo. .... 

161 

130 

184 

112 

1,564 

1,008 

N. Mcx... 

32 

35 

26 

28 

351 

336 

N. l>»k .. 

1,971 

1,774 

1,872 

1,685 

10,B58 

9,773 

Ari.: 

4 

5 

2, 

4 

?4 

60 

Dak... 

2,941 

2,819 

2. 206 

1,748 

13,457 

13,984 

Vtfxh 

70 

77 

7-1 

131 

703 

1,048 

Nebr 

2,976 

2,076 

2,976 

2,232 

20,832 

29,088 






* 









Nov. 

125 


101 

2^ 

1, 333 

1,864 

Khiis 

m 

996 


788 

7, §52 

0,462 

Wa<!b 

27 

30 

27 

46 

356 

610 

lilt 

1 

1 

l' 

2 

12 

24 

Oreg 

120 

235 

90 

282! 

1,071 

2,250 

Md. 

5 

4 

7 

4 

93 

56 

Calif 

114 

148 

84 

207 

1, 428 

1,760 

Va 

17 

13 

21 

8 

302 

132 


— 




— 

_ 

W. Va.... 

13 

13 

13 

IV 

169 

260 

IJ. S.... 

15,080 

14,710 

14, 731 

13,019 

11 A 865 

1 ,334 
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Table 354 . — //ay, tame: Acreage^ production^ and total farm valuer by States, 

1924 <ind 1925 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis Deo. 

1 price 

1924 

1925* 

1924 

1925* 

1924 

19251 




1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

Maine 

IfiOO acres 

1,000 acres 

short tons 

short tons 

dollars 

dollars 

1, 249 

1,249 

1, 392 

1,507 

18,006 

18,084 

Now Hampshire 

461 

461 

512 

563 

9,472 

10, 416 

Vermont. 

917 

920 

1,380 

1, 440 

22, 218 

19,008 

Massachusetts 

457 

457 

586 

610 

14,064 

14,030 

Rhode Island 

47 

47 

62 

63 

1,488 

1,480 

Connecticut 

352 

3.55 

441 

451 

11,025 

11,050 

Now York 

4,953 

4,871 

7, 199 

6,730 

104,386 

08,258 

New Jersey 

26.'i 

265 

484 

411 

9, 196 

8,220 

Pennsylvania 

3,0H7 

.3,069 

4, 978 

4,274 

79,648 

72,658 

Ohio 

3, 331 

3,021 

5,303 

3,284 

67, 878 

40,917 

Indiana 

2,375 

2,236 

3. .504 

2,264 

43, 800 

35,002 

Illinois 

3, 72.5 

3, .503 

.5, 548 

3, 728 

74, 898 

50,275 

MiehiKan... 

3, (r»o 

3 ; 006 

4, 7.58 

2,971 

57, 572 

40,022 

Wisconsin 

3,317 

3, 3<)2 

6,383 

5, 481 

8-1,894 

76,734 

Minnesota 

2,299 

2,359 

3,897 

4, 132 

44,816 

4.5,4.52 

Iowa 

3, 3h2 

3, 152 

5, 970 

4,236 

68, 0.58 

67,186 

Missouri 

3, 408 1 

3,399 

4, 829 

3, 7.V3 

57, 948 

48,038 

North Lakota 

926 

896 

1,450 

1, 4.52 

11,020 

10, 4.54 

South Dakota 

1, 102 

1, 153 

1,819 

1,520 

16, 189 

16; 720 

Nebr&'ika 

1,963 

1, 672 

4, 382 

3, (i3.5 

42,067 

43,084 

Kansas 

1, 570 

1,714 

3, 398 

3,466 

38,058 

41,039 

Delaware 

8.5 

82 

128 

112 

2, 176 

21240 

Maryland 

426 

418 

738 

570 

12, 10:1 

101830 

VirKinia 

1,030 

1,005 

1,401 

768 

24,991 

16, 128 

West V’lrginia 

791 

785 

1,20.) 

950 

21,208 

10,000 

North (’’arolina 

77.5 

789 

745 

529 

1.5,645 

11,638 

South Carolina 

3:>5 

246 

164) 

62 

.3, 652 

1.240 

Georgia 

763 

568 

392 

187 

7, 448 

3,927 

Florida 

88 

78 

69 

54 

1,.380 

1,242 

Kentucky 

1. 120 

1,008 

1,587 

1, 151 

28, .566 

21,524 

Tennessee 

1, 377 

1,296 

1, 435 

1, 193 

28.700 

20,246 

Alabama 

I 616 

591 

445 

408 

8,455 

8, 160 

Mississippi 

1 361 

393 

340 

393 

5, 9,50 

6,056 

Arkansas 

588 

559 

M.5 

445 

10, ,578 

8,010 

Louisiana 

264 

242 

192 

219 

3,418 

4,161 

Oklahoma 

531 

487 

84.5 

623 

11,238 

9,068 

Texas 

828 

804 

967 

6.53 

16, 246 

12,276 

Montana 

1,206 

1, 232 

2,087 

2,034 

20,870 

20, .340 

Idaho 

1,073 

1, 032 

2, 329 

3, 3.S.5 

28,414 

28,772 

Wyoming 

646 

663 

, 1, 160 

J, 283 

11,427 

11,410 

Colorado 

1, 2(« 

1, 245 

2,660 

2,676 

29,260 

32, 112 

New Mexico 

174 

171 

396 

387 

6,098 

5,805 

Arizona 

1.58 

160 

583 

555 

9. .5a3 

0,435 

Utah 

537 

568 

1,085 

1,874 

13,020 

16,866 

Nevada 

207 

216 

363 

658 

.5, 1.55 

5,022 

Washington 

970 

913 

1,800 

2,057 

27,900 

30^855 

Oregon 

California 

953 

1,990 

900 

1,780 

1,394 

4, 645 

1,863 

.),414 

18,540 

100,796 

21,611 

75,706 

United States 

61,451 

59,398 

98,086 

86,474 

1,349, .528 

1,200,406 
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TabliB 365 . — Hayt tame: Yield in short tons per acre, by States, 1909-1926 
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TabiiB 356. — Huy^ unld: Yield in tana per acre, by Slates, t9iO-l9Q6 
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Table 367 . — Hay^ alfalfa: Acreage^ yield per acre^ and produeHon, by Statet, 

1924 and 1926 


State 

TbotisandB 
of acres 

Yield Der 
acre (snort 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

1924 

19251 


1925 

B 

19251 



1924 

1925 

1924 


N. 11.,.. 

Vt 

Mass..^ 
Conn.... 
N. y.... 

N. J 

Pa 

Ohio 

Ind 

Ill 

Mich. 1 

Wis j 

Minn 

Iowa.... 

Me 

N. Dak., 
a. Duk_.. 

Nchr 

Kans_... 

Del 

Md 

Vft... .. 
W. Va... 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

lOH 

23 

77 

162 

115 

225 
350 
287 
221 
28S 1 

189 
llfi ' 
7]l j 
1,358 1 
981 1 

2 

19 

36 

8 

i 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

208 

23 

73 

161 

207 

248 

392 

310 

330 

270 

189 

117 

754 

1,300 

990 

2 

19 

40 

8 

2.80 

3.00 

286 

3.00 

3.00 

2 60 
2 76 
2 30 
2 60 
2 30 

2 85 
2 35 
2 80 
2 70 
3.05 

2 50 
2 00 
1.80 
2 40 
242 , 
2.50 ! 
2 4.*) 
2 20 

3.00 
.3.00 
.1.00 
3. 10 
3.10 

2.58 
2 70 
2. 40 
2 30 
213 

2.60 
2.05 
2 65 
2 75 
2 45 

245 
2. 25 
1.43 
2 32 
228 

2 70 
2 40 
1.53 
2 00 

3 

3 

11 

3 

6 

515 

63 

177 

380 

264 

041 

822 

80i 

697 

878 

472 

232 

1,280 , 

3,269 

2,374 

5 

47 

79 

20 

3 

3 

16 

3 

6 

637 

62 

175 

370 

4*11 

m 

804 

822 

908 

684 

483 

1,078 

3.016 

2,257 

6 

40 

61 

16 

N. C.... 

8. C 

Ga- 

Ky 

Tenn 

Ala 

Miss 

Ark 

La i 

Okla 

Tex ' 

Alont 

Idaho 

Wyo 

Colo 

N. Mox.. 

Arir. 

Utah.... 

Nev 

Wash.... 

Oreg 

Calif 

U.S... 


5 

3 

4 
40 
15 
14 

18 

43 

10 

204 

71 

604 

709 

400 

870 

116 

128 

405 

162 

273 

226 

071 


ll 

il 

!E 

i 

u 

6 

6 

119 

30 

22 

22 

81 

15 

432 

111 

1,202 

1,828 

800 

2,008 ' 
313 
5.38 
999 

299 
780 
690 
3, 615 

5 

2 

2 

110 

22 

17 

28 

77 

16 

306 

128 

1,208 

2,094 

8b0 

2,001 
313 
512 
1, 732 

547 

819 

678 

4,078 

10, 750 

11,040 

249 

261 j26,763 j28,858 
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Tablk 358 . — Ilayy clover: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production, by States, 

U)dJi and 1925 


State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acie (short 
tuns) 

Prod ucl ion 
(thousands 
of sliort 
Ions) 

State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of shut 
tons) 

1934 

1925 1 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 

1924 

m 

19251 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 

Mo 

33 

33 

1.50 

1.70 

50 

56 

1 N. C.,.. 

104 

114 

1.00 

.70 

104 

80 

N. 11.... 

0 

9 

1. CO 

1.80 

14 

16 

Is. c 

3 

3 

.85 

.25 

3 

1 

Vt 

25 

25 

1.70 

1.90 

42 

48 

1 Ga 

6 

5 

.90 

.42 

4 

2 


17 

17 

L96 

2.00 

33 

34 

Fla 

1 

1 

.60 

.60 

1 

1 

11. 1 

1 

1 

1.60 

1.90 

2 

2 

I Ky 

164 

145 

1.45 

1.20 

238 

174 

Conn 

4 

4 

2. 00 

2. 05 

8 

8 

Tenn 

275 

247 

1.00 

.90 

275 

223 

N. Y.... 

450 

455 

1.65 

1.62 

742 

737 

Ala 

24 

22 

.79 

.73 

19 

10 

N. J 

28 

28 

J.SO 

1.60 

52 

45 

Miss 

97 

98 

.91 

.93 

88 

98 

Pa 

314 

330 

1.C2 

1.6S 

509 

521 

Ark 1 

95 

90 

1.00 

. 75 

96 

68 

Ohio 

620 

583 

1.56 

1,14 

967 

665 

Ls 

43 

40 

.66 

.70 

. 28 

28 

Ind 

700 

635 

1.43 

.94 

1,001 

597 

Okla.—, 

21 

21 

1.30 

1.00 

27 

21 

Ill 

770 

732 

1.60 

1.10 

1,232 

805 

Tex 

4 

4 

2.00 

.55 

8 

2 

Mich 

700 

714 

1.45 

.95 

1,015 

678 

Mont — 

61 

55 

1.66 

1.45 

79 

80 

Wis 

824 

783 

2. 10 

1.75 

i, 730 

1,370 

Idaho— 

45 

42 

1.80 

2.60 

81 

109 

Minn.-- 

5.'*0 

582 

1.74 

1.90 

957 

1, 106 

Wyo 

15 

18 

1.60 

1.90 

24 

34 

lowa. - - - 

700 

630 

1.80 

1.35 

1,260 

850 

Colo 

20 

20 

1.80 

1.90 

36 

38 

Mo --- 

700 

686 

1.48 

1.20 

1,015 

823 

N. Mex.. 

2 

2 

2.00 

1.70 

4 

3 

N. Dak.. 

190 

213 

1.75 

2.00 

332 

426 

Utah 

3 

3 

1.50 

Z60 

! 4 

8 

S. Dak.. 

117 

106 

1.60 

1.25 

187 

131 

Nev 

1 

1 

1.70 

2.50 

i 2 

1 2 

Nebr — 

203 

116 

2.00 

1.65 

406 

191 

Wash — 

74 

70 

2.00 

2.40 

‘ 148 

108 

Katis 

139 

228 

1.76 

1.70 

244 

387 

Oreg 

131 

113 

1.70 

2.10 

223 

1 237 

Del -II 

20 

19 

1. 35 

1.40 

27 

27 

Calif 

9 

9 

1.56 

1. 67 

14 

1 

Md 

85 

82 

J. 60 

1.31 

136 

107 








Va 

160 

160 

1.47 

.82 

235 

131 

U.S.._ 

8,596 

8,341 

1.60 

1.35 

13,781 

11.231 

W.'Va 

50 

48 

1.60 

1.40 

80 

67 
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Table 359. — Hay^ clover and timothy (mixed): Acreage^ yield per acre^ and pro- 
duction, by States, 19^4 and 1926 


State 

Thousands 
of acres 

1 

Yield per 
acre (snort 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 


1924 

1925* 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925* 


1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 

1924 

19251 

Me 

539 

539 

1.29 

1 1.40 

695 

755 

Va 

300 

285 

1.60 

.75 

480 

214 

N. 11—. 

154 

154 

1.40 

1.50 

210 

231 

W. Va— 

330 

330 

1. 62 

1.20 

535 

396 

Vt 

530 

530 

1. 61 

1.65 

853 

874 

N.C.... 

45 

49 

1.40 

.70 

63 

34 

Mass 

126 

126 

1.61 

1.65 

203 

208 

Ga 

2 

2 

1.00 

.42 

2 

1 

K. 1 

16 

16 

1.50 

1.60 

24 

28 

Ky 

217 

186 

1. 45 

1.20 

315 

223 

I 

Conn 

74 

76 

1.60 

1.65 

118 

124 

Tcnu 

250 

238 

1.00 

.85 

250 

202 

N. Y.__. 

2,251 

2,206 

1.52 

1.40 

3, 422 

3,088 

Ala 

3 

3 

1.00 

1 1.00 

3 

3 

N. J 

120 

120 

I 1.78 

1.50 

214 

180 

Miss 

2 

2 

1.00 

1. 10 

2 

2 

Pa 

1,571 

1, 571 

1.65 

1.39 

2,592 

2,184 

Ark 

80 

76 

1.00 

.75 

80 

57 

Ohio ! 

1 1.244 

1,139 

1 1.60 

1.05 

1,990 

1,196 1 

1 

Okla 

10 

11 

1.39 

1. 10 

14 

12 

Ind 

660 

579 

. 60 

.86 

1,056 

1,326 

498 ! 

Tex 

1 

1 

1.00 

1.00 

1 

1 

111 

839 

776 ' 

1.68 

.98 

760 ' 

Mont 

157 

157 

1.61 

1.70 

253 

207 

Mich.... 

1,518 

1,456 

1.50 

.80 

2,277 

1, 165 

Idaho. .J 

1 97 

93 

1.60 

2.50 

165 

232 

Wis 

1, 648 

1,727 

806 

1. SO 

1.50 

2,966 

1,350 

2, .590 1 
1,273 1 

Wjo 

' 74 

73 

1.61 

2.00 

119 

146 

Minn—. 

849 

1. 59 

1.58 

Colo 

126 

126 

1.90 

2.00 

230 

252 

Iowa 

1,792 

1,666 

1.67 

1.26 

2,993 

2,099 

N. Mex.. 

4 

4 

1.70 

1.40 

7 

6 

Mo 

999 

989 

1. 35 

1.00 

1,349 

989 ; 

Utah.... 

20 

21 

1.26 

2.30 

25 

48 

N. Dak. 

25 

25 

1.60 

1.60 

40 

40 ' 

Nev 

14 

15 

1. 10 

2.00 

15 

30 

S. Dak.. 

80 

101 

1.45 j 

1.15 

116 

116 

W ash.... 

106 

100 

1.90 

2.25 

201 

225 

Nebr 

155 

50 

1.70 1 

1.34 

264 

67 

Oreg 

48 

50 

1. 70 

1.70 

82 

85 

Kans 1 

106 

27 

194 

98 
28 1 
194 ' 

l:%\ 

.,78, 

1.40 

1.30 

1.24 

161 

40 

345 

137 

30 

241 

1 

Calif 

21 

21 

1.29 

1.71 

27 

36 

uei 

Md 1 

r. s... 

17,424 

16,814 

1.58 

a..| 

27 , 478 

21, 349 


Division of Crop and Livestoc*k Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 300. — Hay^ timothy: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, by States, 

1924 and 1925 


State 

1 

1 Thoiksands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield i)er 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

1924 

1925* 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 » 

1924 

1925 » 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925* 

Me 

136 

136 

1.21 

1.30 

165 

177 

W. Va... 

220 

211 1 

1.45 

1.12 

310 

230 

N. H— . 

44 

44 j 

1. 30 

1.45 

57 

64 

N. C.... 

25 

2(» 

! 1.20 

.64 

30 

17 

Vt. 

135 

135 

1. 36 

1.50 

184 

202 

S. C 

o 

•2 

.85 

.25 

2 

1 

Mass 

56 

56 

1.47 

1.65 

82 

87 

Oa 

4 

4 

1.00 

.42 

4 

2 

R. 

8 

8 

1.56 

1.4.6 

12 

12 

Ky 

239 

200 

1.25 

1.00 

299 

200 

Conn 

35 

36 

1.55 

1.57 

54 

57 

Tenn 

80 

74 

.95 

.82 

76 

61 

N. y.— 

1,270 

1,232 

1.40 

1.27 

1,778 

1,666 

Ala 

4 

2 

1.00 

1.00 

4 

2 

N. 1 

63 

63 

1.63 

1.35 

103 

85 

1 Miss 

4 

4 

.90 

l.OO 

4 

4 

Pa 

971 

042 

1.55 

1.28 

1,506 

1,206 

1 Ark 

30 

29 

1.00 

. 75 

30 

22 

Ohio 

1,200 

1,086 

1.60 

.88 

1,800 

'912 

Okla 

13 

13 

1.44 

1.25 

19 

10 

Ind 

630 

554 

1.38 

.73 

869 

404 


22 

22 

1.00 

1.00 

22 

22 

lU 

006 

946 

1.30 

.75 

1, 295 

710 

1 Mont 

100 

100 

1.40 

1.40 

140 

140 

Mich— 

390 

355 

1.30 

.67 

507 

238 

, Idaho — 

67 

54 

1.20 

1 90 

68 

103 

Wls 

439 

430 

1.67 

1.30 

689 

559 

’ Wyo 

29 

30 

1.30 

1 60 

38 

48 

Minn— j 

392 

368 

1.36 

1.35 

633 

497 

1 Colo 

30 

30 

1.80 

1.80 

54 

54 

Iowa 

471 

430 

1.38 

1.00 

650 

430 

' N. Mex.. 

5 

5 

1. 70 

1.40 

8 

7 

Mo 

1, 153 

1, 141 

1.16 

.83 

1,326 

947 

Utah.... 

8 

8 

1.25 

2. 15 

10 

17 

N.Dak-. 

76 

70 

1. 15 

1.25 

87 

88 

Nov 

8 

8 

1. 10 

2.00 

9 

16 

8. Dak 

72 

72 

1. 18 

.90 

86 

65 

Wash.... 

61 

51 

1.50 

2.00 

76 

102 

Nebr.... 

26 

16 

1.40 

1. 14 

36 

17 

Oreg 

18 

17 

1.60 

2.00 

27 

84 

Kans 

60 

72 

1.26 

1.26 

87 

91 

Calif..... 

5 

5 

1.20 

1.60 

6 

8 

TIaI 


11 

1 40 

1. 16 

15 

13 








i./ej...... 

Md 

70 

70 

L63 

1.23 

114 

86 

U. 8... 

9,793 

9,234 

1.37 

1.05 

13,461 

9,712 

Vs 1 

126 

117 

1.45 

.75 

1H3 

88 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 FteUminary. 



Statistics of Field Groups Otiter than QroAn 979 ' 


Table 361. — Hay, grains cut green; Acreage, yield per acre, and produelion, by 

States, '19S4 and 19S6 


State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

1024 ^ 

1926 J 

1024 

1025 

1 

1924 

1925 » 

1024 

1925 » 

1924 

1925 

1924 

i 1026 » 

Me 

4 

1 

4 

1.70 

1.85 1 

7 

7 

N. r 

1 

79 1 

89 

1.06 

0.75 1 

84 

67 

N. H.... 

6 

6 

2.00 

2 25 

12 

14 

S. C 


21 

.66 

.48 

11 

10 

Vt 

19 

19 

2.20 

2.25 

42 

43 

Ga- 

30 i 

45 

. 55 

. 40 

10 

18 

Mass 

8 

S 

2.00 

2. 15 

16 

17 

Fla 

1 

1 

.95 

.90 

1 

1 

R. I 

1 

1 

1. 75 

1.85 

2 

2 

Ky 

30 

35 

1.53 

1.20 

46 

42 

Conn 

6 


2.05 

2.00 

12 

12 

Tenn i 

60 

50 i 

.80 

1.00 

40 1 

50 

N. Y..,. 

28 

29 

1.87 

2.00 

52 

58 

Ala 

25 ! 

30 , 

1 . (>5 

.60 

10 : 

18 

N. J....*. 

3 

3 

2. 10 

1. 75 

6 

5 

Miss.. 

10 1 

12 

1 .80 

.88 

8 j 

! 11 

Pn 

10 

10 j 

1. 80 

1.80 

18 

18 

Ark 

50 

45 

1 1. 10 

.68 

55 

31 

Ohio 

25 

25 

1. 70 

1.30 

42 

32 

Okla-.-- 

33 

38 

1 1.00 

.78 

33 

1 30 

Ind 

27 

30 

1.50 

1. 11 

40 

40 

Tex 

45 

58 

1 1. 10 j 

.45 

.50 1 

26 

Ill 

20 

25 

1.44 

1.00 

29 

27 

Mont 

190 

211 

1.40 

1. 10 

266 

1 232 

Mich.... 

20 

22 

1. 40 

1. 14 

28 

25 

Idaho 

109 

98 

1. 40 

1.90 

153 

1 186 

Wis 

26 

21 

1.61 

1.60 

42 

34 

Wyo-.-- 

53 

62 

1.50 

1.40 

80 

87 

Minn. . 

46 

44 

1. 65 

1. 70 

76 

75 

Colo 

88 

90 

1.00 

1.40 

88 

126 

Iowa. --- 

17 

29 

1.60 

1.40 

27 

41 

N.Mex.. 

20 

17 

1.30 

1.20 

26 

20 

Mo 

40 

40 

1.40 

1.28 

69 

63 

Ariz 

23 

20 

1.50 

1.50 

34 

30 

N. Dflk.. 

197 

213 

1.40 

1.65 

276 

351 

Utah.... 

6 

® 1 

1.00 

1.80 

G 

11 

8. Dak.. 

46 

60 

1.10 

.90 

51 

45 

Nev 

7 

7 

.90 

1.50 

6 

10 

Nebr, . 

32 

34 

1.70 

1.40 

54 

48 

Wash.... 

420 

357 

1.25 

l.SO 

625 

643 

Kans 

42 

60 

1.60 

1.60 

67 

75 

Oreg 

410 

415 

.80 

1. 70 

328 

706 

Del 

3 

2 

1.60 

1.90 

6 

4 

Calif 

905 

m 

.90 

1.60 

815 

1,110 

Mrl 


1 A 

0 no 

i 1 •i? 

1 10 
39 









Va 

0 

20 

\ 26 

! ih im 
1.60 

' i« «l# 

1. 15 

U 

30 

V. S... 

3,290 

3, 137 

1. 14 

1.46 

3, 743 

4,567 

W. Va... 

20 

20 

1.70 

1 1 

1.50 

i 

34 

30 
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Tablk 362. — Hay^ annual legumes: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production, hy 

States, 1924 owd 1925 


State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 

1 state 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield per 
acre (short 
tons) 

Production 
(thousands 
of short 
tons) 










1926 » 

1924 

1925 



Vt 

1 

1 

2.00 

1.60 

2 

2 

N. C.... 

423 

397 

0.82 

0.63 

347 

250 

N. Y 

4 

4 

1.60 

2.00 

6 

8 

8. C 

280 

179 

.39 

.21 

110 

38 

V J 

2 

2 

2. 12 

1.60 

4 

3 

Ga 

619 

440 

.47 

.32 

292 

139 

Pa 

18 

17 

1.75 

1.80 

32 

31 

Fla 

G1 

51 

.80 

.65 

49 

33 

Ohio 

Ind 

46 

108 

37 

157 

1. 56 

1. 70 

71 

63 

Ky 

99 

SO 

1.01 

1.45 

159 

116 

1. 18 

1.39 

199 

218 

Tenn 

282 

268 

1. 19 

1.06 

336 

283 

Ill 

304 

343 

1.26 

1.27 

406 

435 

Ala 

381 

350 

.64 

.59 

243 

208 

Mich 

12 

13 

1. 58 

1.62 

19 

21 

Miss 

113 

136 

.92 

.97 

104 

132 

wi« 

17 

15 

1.64 

1.50 

28 

22 

Ark 

100 

104 

.97 

.72 

97 

75 

Minn 

11 

11 

1.64 

1.50 

18 

16 

La 

149 

132 

.71 

.91 

106 

120 





Iowa 

Mo 

20 

20 

2.00 

1.70 

40 

34 

Okla 

14 

20 

1.00 

.85 

14 

17 

151 

141 

1.40 

1.61 

212 

213 

Tex 

117 

102 

.68 

.47 

80 

48 

Nebr 

Kans — 

4 

6 

1.30 

1.40 

5 

8 

Mont 

7 

7 

1. 35 

1. 35 

9 

0 

8 

6 

1. 75 

1.33 

14 

8 

Wash.... 

7 

6 

1.85 

1.75 

13 

0 

Del 

Md 

18 

38 

16 

34 

1.70 

1.84 

1. 40 
2.00 
.65 

31 

70 

231 

60 

22 

68 

171 

Oreg 

Calif.. -- 

40 

18 

16 

18 

1.50 

1.40 

1.80 

1.70 

60 

25 

27 

31 

Va 

270 

265 

.86 

U. S... 

3,926 

3,425 

Ol 

fiA 

3,582 

2,941 

W.Va— 

34 

33 

1. 76 

1.91 

03 

. Vi 

• oO 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


I Preliminary. 


980 Teathook 4>f ik« Department of AgricuUnre, 1925 


Table 363. — Hay, miUei, Sudan gratu), and other: A/-reege, yield per acre, and 

production^ by Slaten^ i0^4 ^'f^d 1925 


'State 

Thousands 
of acres 

Yield TKir 
acre (snort 
tons) 

Production 
(tliuusamls 
(rf short 
tons) 

State ’ 

Thousnixls 
of acres 

Yield iwr 
acre (Kuort 
tons) 

Production 
(iilOlLSaiKiS 
of slant 
t ous) 


1924 

19251 

19^ 

1925 

1924 

1925 » 


1924 

1925 » 

1924 

1025 

1924 

1925 1 

1 

Mo 

530 

1 

S36 

0.86 

0.95 

472 

1 

509 ! 

N. r.... 

94 

109 

1.10 

0.70 

io:i 

7« 

N. 

247 

247 

.86 

.95 

210 

235 

S. (’ 

47 

36 

.74 

.26 

35 

10 

Vi 

203 

205 

1. 21 

1.25 

246 

256 

iGtt 

100 

68 

AJd 

.31 

69 

2:1 

Mabs 

249 

249 

l.Ol) 

1. 05 

249 

201 

¥hi 

2.) I 

25 

.70 

.75 

IS 

10 

R. 1... 

21 

21 

1.00 

1.02 

22 

21 

Ky 

:U7 

313 

1. 30 

.91 

411 

280 

C-oim 

231 

232 

1.05 

1. 05 

213 

244 , 

Tenii 

125 

404 

1.01 

.87 

42S 

352 

N. ^ .... 

752 

737 

.91 

1.00 

<'i5»4 

737 1 

Alii 

1C4 

170 

.84 

. 85 1 

13S 

144 

N. J 

JO 

2(5 

1.01 

1. 20 

♦2 

31 

Miss 

117 

1^ 

AH) 

1.00 

112 

i::3 

Pa 

1. 26 

m 

1. U* 

1. 10 

14.) 

139 1 

Ajk 

188 

172 

1. 10 

.07 

207 

115 

Ohio . 

44 

40 

1. 20 

1. 15 

53 

46 ' 

Lu 

00 

00 

.72 

1 .92 

43 

55 

Ind 

75 

08 

1 1.09 

.97 

75 

66 

1 Okla 

200 

180 1 

1 L.'-.a 

1 

! 1.23 

306 

221 

111 

481 

433 

1. 10 

.80 

529 

346 1 

Tev ... 

579 

546 

1. 20 

• 78 

695 

rj6 

Mich.... 

eo 

54 

' 1.50 

.75 

90 

4U 1 

1 Mont 

10,1 

98 

1.34 

' 1 00 

138 

98 

Wls 

76 

7tt 

' l.a 

1. 10 

124 

^4 1 

1 Idaho — 

i 31 

36 

1. .10 

1 1 70 

I 44 

01 

Minn 

230 

218 

l..*i9 

1 

1. IS 

3«) 

2.-.7 ^ 

, Wyo. ... 

75 

80 1 

, 1. to 1 

1 1. 10 

105 

86 

loaa 

74 

96 

, 1.65 

1.00 j 

122 

1 96 Colo ..J 

126 

109 i 

; I.K7 ‘ 

' 1 S.H 1 

1 235 

105 

Mo 

227 

204 

1.70 

1.25 i 

386 

255 

N. Me.x . 

27 

, 

1.40 1 

1.4U 

38 

38 

N. Dnk.. 

.322 

2:« 

, 1.50 

1.10 ' 

•18.1 

284 

Ari£ 

10 

12 


1. 10 

11 

13 

S. Dak.. 

7(i 

71 

1.31 

1.20 

100 

86 

Utah 

3.1 

35 

1 

1. 25 1 

1. 65 

41 

58 

Nebr_... 

185 

151 

1 l.W 

1.91 1 

358 

288 1 




1 







1 




Nov 

32 

33 1 

1 1.00 

1.60 

32 

53 

Kans ... 

225 

270 

2.00 

1.89 i 

451 

511 1 

Hash,... 

62 

.57 

1 1. 10 

1 60 

67 

91 

Del 

4 

4 1 

1 1.25 1 

1.30 

5 

5 

Ort*K. ... 

70 

04 I 

i.2U 

1 50 

84 

9G 

M<1 

15 

15 1 

1 1. 10 

1.08 

16 

16 ! 

Cahf 

68 

()2 

' 2. 10 

2.20 1 

14.1 

136 


1 1 jO 

119 


6) 

157 

71 








V B ... 

AV. Va... 

J IZ 

irj 

J 1* 

135 1 

! 1. I 

1.22 

LW 1 

1 157 

' 1 

142 ' 

1 

r. s... 

7, (.72 

7, 407 

1.21 

1.06 

1 

9, 278 

7,S16 
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Table 304. — Hoy: Percentage reduction from full yield per cure, from etaled 
cause a, as reported by crop correspondents ^ 1909-1924 


Year 

Advcibc wc.dher conditions 

Plant 

flis- 

(}uses 

i 

1 

In- 
sect 
pests 1 

1 

Ani- 

mal 

pests, 

Dc- 

fpC- 

live 

send 

0 filer 
and 
1121 - 

Jkiiown 

causes 

To- 

tal 

^ Defi- 
cient 
mois- 
ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

si\c 

mou- 

luro 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Had j 

i 

Hot 

winds 

i 

Storms 

Other 

cli- 

maUc 

Total 

eli- 

maiic 


P.ct. 

P.et. 

P.ct. 

P.ef. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.cf. 

1 

P.ct.l 

P cf. 

! P.ct. 

P.ct.' 

P.ci. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1000.. 

10.7 

2.2 

0.6 

1.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

15.7 

U. I 

' a5 

0. 1 

0.1 

1.1 

17.6 

1910 .. 

17.4 

L2 

.3 

1.2 

. 1 

.5 

.1 

.4 

21 2 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.1 

1.5 

23.0 

non .. 

27.7 

.8 

(0 

.9 

.1 

1.9 

<‘) ! 

.5 

3i.0 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.1 

1.9 

34.7 

1915 .. 

3.7 

4.9 

.6 

1.8 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.4 

11.9 

.2 

.5. 

.1 

(») 

1.2 

13.9 

1916 .. 

5.5 

LO 

.3 

LI 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.3 

8.6 

(0 

• 3, 

.1 

(*) 

.6 

9.6 

1917 .. 

1L5 

1.3 

.2 

2L9 

1 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.3 

16.8 

.1 

.4 

-1 


.0 

10. 3 

1918 .. 

17.5 

.7 

.2 

2.8 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.0 

22.7 

.1 

.9 

.2 

(*) 

LO 

24.0 

1910 .. 

9.9 

Lfi 

.3 

LO 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.2 

13.9 

,1 

1.0 

0) 

.1 

.6 

15.6 

1920 .. 

7.2 

L4 

.2 

L3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

10.7 

.2 

1.0 


.1 

.7 

12.7 

1921 .. 

' U.1 

' .9 

.2 

L4 

.2 

.7 

.2 

.7 

19.4 

.2 

.0 

.2 


.3 

21.0 

1922 .. 

10.6 

.0 

«2 

.8 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

13.2 

.2 

.8 

.1 


.2 

14.5 

1923.. 

12.7 

1.5 

.4 

1.9 

.3 

.4 

.1 


17.3 

.2 

.8 

.1 

‘ 

.3 

18.7 

1924.. 

13.8 

1.7 

.2 

1.4 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

17.8 

.2 

.6 

.1 

(0 

.3 

19.0 


Division of Crop and livsstock Estimates. 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Btaiubici of F ield Crof$ ■Oiher' them Gram 98t 

Tablb 365. — Hay, all: United SUUet, etocka on forme, May WlO-1925 


Year 

Production 
of all hay 
Irt-ecoding 
year 

Per cent 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

Pricje 
per ton 
May 1 

Year 

Prwiuctlon 
of all hay 
preceding 
year 

Percent 
on farms 
May 1 

On farms 
May 1 

Price 
per ton 
May 1 

mo.... 

Short tons 
92, 767, 000 

Per ceni 
J1.6 

SJiort tom 
10,745,000 

$11.08 

1918.,.. 

Short iom 
98, 489, 000 

Per cent 
11.7 

Short tons 
11, 476, 000 

$17.97 

mi... 

82, 529, 000 

12.4 

10, 222, 000 

U.OO 

1919.... 

91,139,000 

9.4 

8, 5.59. 000 

22. 31 

1012.. - 

67, 071, 000 

8, 6 

S, 732, 000 

16.31 

1920... . 

10.5,398,000 

10.2 

10, 707, OOO 

24.22 

1913...- 

90, 734, 000 

14.9 

13, 523, 000 

10.42 

1921... . 

107, 245, 000 

17.9 

19, PiO, 000 

l.'.,08 

1914... 

79, 179, 000 

12.2 

9,631,000 

11.63 

1922... 

97, 849, GOO 

11.2 

10, 009, 0(M) 

12.98 

1915.... 

88, 086, 0(;0 

12. 2 

10,;97,000 1 
14,4.52,000 , 

11.03 

1923.... 

111,879,000 

12.0 

1.3, .379, 000 

12.69 

191 fL... 

107, 2G3. coo 

13. 5 

11.27 

1924.... 

106, 611, 00«J 

12.0 

12, 835, (X50 

13.69 

1017. ... 

110,993,000 

11.4 

12,069,000 ' 

18. 94 

1925.... 

112, 817, 000 

13.9 

15, 687, 000 

12.32 


Division of Orop and livestock Estimates. 


Table 36fi. — Hay: Receipts at 12 markets, 1910-1925 


Year 

bei^uing 

July 


1010 .. 

1011 . 

1912. 

1013. 


mo- 

1917. 

391«. 


1021 

10?2 


V)ri\ 

July 

August-. 

i?i‘pteiuber 

October--. 

Xovernber 


1925 

Janiiury--. 
Fcbiuary.. 
Marrli. 
.•\piil-- 
May .. 
June. . 


Total—. 


August — 


Palti- 

more 

Bos- 

ton 

Short 
ions 
162, 420, 
164, 19». 
139, 920' 
1 17, 740 

Chi- 

cago 

Kan- 

s.-xs 

City 

Mil- 

wau- 

kee 

Min- 

neap- 

olis 

New 

York 

Poo- 

na 

Phil-I 

adel- 

phia 

Pitts- 

burgh 

C5t. 

Louis 

San 

Frati- 

cisco 

Total 

Short 
tons 
68, 5891 
69, 284; 
.58, 939, 
|03, 18f)| 

Short 
ions 
273,983 
3r.l,030 
274, 769 
369, 032 

Short 
tons 
308,940 
U8, 948 
313, 392 
285, 

Short 
tons 
38, 313f( 
41, 199l( 
17, »38 h 
16,283^ 

Short 

tons 

[>6,300 

53, 870 

37,290 

38,280 

Short 

tOJlS 

336, 471 
286, 474 
296,866 
317, 643 

Short 
ions 
87,419 
11,822 
88,131 
13, 600 

tons 

86,851 

06,484 

82,06:1 

75,630 

Short 

tons 

119,08^ 

115,608 

106,993 

103,466 

Short 
iom 
253, 54^r 
256.462 
222,998 
261, 155 

Shwt 
tom 
184, 594 
147, 483 
Hl,21Mj 
1.33, 590| 

Short 

tens 

1,937,111 

1,956,160 

1, 7S9. 723 

1, 844, S6l 

I 54 , 904 

50.874 
64, 0 .3 
41,870 

jio! .559 

11,5. 161 
126, .590 
123, 780 
97, 1.50 
67,600 
58, 740 
.50, 220 

3*25, 095 
278, 181 
237,932 
35?, 730 
287, 031 
225,050 
149, 801 

398, 0041 
398, 172 
3,59. 316 
419, iKi4 
3H6, 460 
.599,310 
337, 169 

45, 06()’45. 513 
34. 6.37i45, 376 
24. 360'35. 662 
23, 131 39, 126 
16, 6.56 28, 4,57 
19, 053 22, 601 
19,46623,015 

330, 098 33, 957 
294. 39.)|51, 299 
212, 250148, 870 
199, 727140, 2.50 
221, 580135, 050 
167, 088 .33, 306 
1.50, 338 21, 140 

78,.58'.| 
84, OIK) 
78,284 
61,618 
31, 671 
52, 466 
40,057 

83,923 
106, 710 
92,202 
74,075 
72,721 
63,6S0 
79,062 

308, 727 
232,628 
210, 591 
237, 506 
213,043 
•254. 042 
188, .560 

161,7.50 
146, 560' 
104,468 
82,460 
72, 440 
8.5,807 
7.5, 272 

1, i®l, 375 

1, 843,969 
1. .578, 585 
1,691.790 

1, 473, 879 
1,013,823 

1, 15 : 1 , 649 

'44,904 

91,234 

264, 408 

414,116 

26, 052 

34, 249j225, 069j37, 696 

60, 941 

81,768 

235,012 

104,108 

1, 619,1581 

13,730 
-115, 636 
-26,«3(' 

51,250,13.5,625 196,534 
47.010-152,632 244,169 
42, 910 149, 624 2.)7, 77«1 

19. 038 
17. 6*^’* 
17. OlH 

23, 467 
125, 972 
30,024 

9H.904 
9^ 516 

10,970 

33,060 

29,470 

51, 226 
4:^ 188 
49,884 

76,162 
61. 769 
60. 918 

!21, 104 
138,312 
136,414 

59, 185 
60,017 
69,583 

857, 19,5 
930,807 
9.55, 206 

1,371 

930 

SOU 

. 1,208 
1, 264 
. 830 

. 1,456 
898 
. 1,410 
. 890 

. 1,808 
. 1,098 

4,780 
2,010 
2,750 
6,210 
8, 170 
2, 790 

4,000 
2,8.50 
9,870 
2, 210 
3, 480 
3,530 

13,720 
6, 9bG 
12,275 
19,160 
1 1, 061 
13, 482 

10, 771 
1.5, 929 
12,749 
9. 187 
12, 29.5 
8,760 

1.5, 6(r.> 
23,705 
23,660 
38.424 
24, 936 
21,240 

45, 732 
32, 628 
32, 268 
18,180 
12, 192 
15, 420 

1,111 

086 

1,27.5 

874 

1,037 

850 

966 

337 

206 

504 

66.5 

732 

2,018 
1, 810 
1,641 
3, 830 
2,298 
2,764 

3,062 
2,779 
2,866 
2,261 
1,608 
1, 3S0 

7,614 
4, 487 
5, 461 
6, 774 
4, 603 
7, 586 

6,104 
2. 519 
2,677 
3,636 
6,511 
4.991 

730 

3,240 

4,960 

4,000 

3,630 

1,330 

1, 700 
1,660 
2,230 
3,220 
860 
870 

3,780 

2,088 

2,856 

8,456 

3,280 

2.232 

3, 216 
2,388 
1,912 
2,140 
3,000 
2,536 

3,««7 
1, 903 
1,490 
5,643 
8.514 
4,708 

5, 676 
4, 422 
2, 77.0 
4, 848 
2, 100 
0) 

9,968 
8,470 
13. 932 
12,072 
15,975 
9,852 

21, 396 
12,108 
5,096 
6, 720 
4, 763 
3,553 

8, 268 
6, 524 
3, 736 
4,064 
4,490 
4,881 

5,495 
2,6.57 
3,S6‘6 
3, 981 
2,164 
P) 

72, 989 
6i,<sJ9 
74, 7^5 
lU, 815 
87,258 
72, 545 

114,634 
81, 175 

1 77,966 

5t>. 777 
.51, ,346 
4*2,816 

. 13, 078 

46, 71 o' 1.5.5, 376 

303, 994 

9,230 

27,6631 61,963 

28, 430 

32,a84 

46. 041 

122,905, 49,72t' 

898,905 

_'~~*887 
. 705 

y<)7 
. 1,177 
■ i,.5i:. 

- 1,232 

’” 3 , 090 ! 11.850 
7,010 10,011 
2,720' 16,244 
3, 0201 15, i.5( 
3, h.K)! 17, 447 
4,340| 14,601 

30, 8tVl 
30, 324 
21, 564 
29. 68(1 
33,180 
32,352 

828 

1,145 

1,401 

1,392 

1,228 

2,481 

2,104 
2, 420 
1,2S2 
2, 389 
3, 7S9 
3,018 

8,403 

6,410 

4,700 

8,06s 

7,420 

4,236 

1,600 
5, 130 
3, 6.50 
3, 390 
1.350 
2,080 

1,3S0 
1,272 
2, 532 
2,904 
3, 720 
2,748 

“o~ 

0^ 

(>) 

(0 

8 

4, 8-29 
6, 842 
3, 740 
9,603 
6, S42 
7, 447 

10,702 
9,812 
.5,856 
6, 303 
3, 30C 
2,91& 

76, .543 
81,771 
61,689 
82,282 
83,311 
; 77,463 

L 6,632 

23, 670^ 86, 2H 

177,864 

. 8,478 

15,002 

39,237 

17,200 

14, 656 


39,303 

37,901 

460,059 


nix ision of Stafisikjul and Historical K(»carph. 

MiMfhfjnLs’ Exchaugo: Minneapolis v lunnuei ui * 

f ot Trade and DaUy Trade Bulletin; Kansas C'lty Grain Market Kevlew. 


I Not reported. 
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Table 367. — Hay: Shipments from eight markets, 1910-19t5 


Year beginning 
July 

Balti- 

more 

Chicago 

Eimsas 

C^y 

Mil- 

waukoe 

Minne- 

apolis 

Peoria 

Pitts- 

burgh 

8t. 

Louis 

Total 


Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 


ions 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

WIO 

11,864 

18,011 

93,828 

6,958 

31,350 

10,373 

76,631 

112,435 

360,450 

1911 

13, 267 

49,160 

68,896 

4,445 

28,910 

17,222 

76, 420 

146, 285 

303, 595 

1912. 

8,313 

22, 681 

85, 176 

3. 159 

4, 820 

7, 819 

65.800 

105, 533 

3a3,301 

1913 

8,996 

39, 184 

78, 756 

9, 718 

5,500 

16, 077 

65, 148 

139, 376 

362,754 

1914 

8,896 

83,414 

67,608 

17,306 

5, 390 

19,788 

37,512 

172,590 

412,504 

1916 

9,681 

55, 791 

73, 668 

6,841 

4, 156 

9,676 

87, 216 

90,415 

337, 444 

1916 

13, 667 

33, 439 

138, 432 

5*765 

4,351 

15,324 

55,032 

103,990 

369,990 

1917 

26,913 

62,665 

222, 912 

5,293 

7,042 

10, 621 

20,536 

177, 240 

533,222 

1918 

20,221 

52,802 

143,040 

2,986 

4, 147 

7, 650 

23,511 

1 19, 625 

373, 982 

1919 

4, 118 

32, 637 

276, 492 

5,270 

6,925 

6, 151 

26,267 

111,695 

469,655 

1920 


18. 631 

m, 648 

3,863 

2,020 

7,100 

40,480 

63,250 

288,992 

Av. 1914-1920 



48,483 

153,686 

6,761 

4, 862 

10,901 

41,508 

119,829 

397,956 

1921 

.. 

9, 700 

50, 748 

10, 435 

3,631 

4, 520 

31,509 

43, 610 

154, 053 

1922 

10, 951 

78i 660 

14, 879 

2^625 

3', 460 

1 , 323 

6b 720 

179' 618 

1923 ’ 

14,280 

lOl', 048 

6 , 121 

3 ', 584 

2, 130 

54, 452 

181', 615 

1904_ ‘ 

8' 160 

129i 780 

2, 295 

2,362 

i;370 


48,886 

102 ; 843 






1924 










Jiilv 


518 

5,268 

380 

220 

80 


3,690 

10, 156 

Au^st 

243 

5,364 

126 

251 

50 


3,230 

9,264 

Sei^einber 

332 

8,304 


SO 

140 


3, 995 

12,851 

October 

1,142 

13,596 

12 

178 

100 


3, 950 

18, 978 

November 

1,005 

12, 180 

192 

120 

140 


5, 485 

19, 122 

December 

616 

10,066 

108 

190 

60 


2, 490 

13,419 

1925 







Jftuuarv-- 



1,094 

21,048 

300 

251 

100 


6,025 

28,818 

Fel>ruarv 

1,167 1 

16, 562 

204 

1 270 

1 240 


4,815 

22,248 

March 

1,074 

15,984 

276 

275 

230 


5,906 

23, 745 

April 

446 

8,808 

288 

1 190 

60 


4,260 

14, 052 

Afay 

294 

6,324 

165 

230 

70 


2,904 

9,987 

June. 1 . 

330 

7,296 

244 

97 

100 


2, 136 

10,203 





1 



Total 



8, 160 

129,780 

2,295 

2, 352 

1, 370 


48,88<1 

192, 843 

Jlllv 


617 

12, 876 

140 

191 

180 


2,904 

16, 908 

Au^st 1 

173 

12,204 

60 

144 

50 


2,304 

14, 935 

September .... j .... 

469 

11, 196 

206 

75 

190 


3,538 

15,664 

October ' 

1,228 

11,940 

240 

128 

370 


3,960 

17,866 

November ' 

1,098 

14, 796 

132 

646 

130 


3, 889 

20,691 

December _ t 

2, 236 

17,700 

263 

1 339 

1 540 


4,488 

25,666 







Total six months. 


5,811 

80,712 

1,041 

1, 523 

1,460 


21,083 

111,630 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, roinpiled from Tto Trade Journal; C’hicaRo Board of 
Trade, and Daily Trade Bulletin; Kansas (Mty Board of Trade, and Qraiu Market Review; AlinneapoUs 
Daily Market Record; Peoria Board of Trade. 




Statistics of Field Crops Other than Gram, 988 

Table 368. — Hoy, tome: Estimated price per ion, received hy producers, December 1, 
average 1909-1913, annual 1914-1925 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Aa reported by crop reporters. 
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Tabli<e 369. — Hay^ M {loo^a): Eaiimaied Tprice 'per tont receimd by producers, 

United SteUeSf 1909-19M 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.* 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

VVeiglit- 

July 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

ed av. 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1909 

la 12 

9.70 

0.85 

la 19 

10. 42 

10 48 

10.90 

11. 18 

11. 57 

11.30 

10.90 

10.80 

10. Cl 

IdlO - 

ia75 

10. 9H 

11.16 

11. 16 

11.67 

11.92 

11.74 

11.68 

1L46 

11.52 

12.04 

12.78 

ll.:>l 

Mil 

IS. 61 

13. 73 

ia58 

IS. 67 

13.95 

14.02 

14.07 

14.62 

16. 16 

15.98 

1&26 

15.27 

14.36 

mi 

13. 18 

11.62 

11. 12 

11.05 

11.44 

11.46 

10.98 

10.74 

la 52 

10.42 

10.48 

la 51 

JL17 

iai3-_ 

ia46i 

la 74 

11.24 

LL4« 

D.97 

12 00 

11.68 

11.68 

11.00 

11.68 

11 04 

11. 40 

1L40 

Av. 1909-1913 

11.60 

n. 35 

1L39 

IL 4»| 11 «D 

11.99 

11.87| 12.02| 12.06 

12 16 

12.28 

12.16 

1L83 

Mil- 

11.02 

10. 93 

11.03 

laa? 

10.95 

10. 80 

1(105 

10 86 

10.94 

11.00 

ILIO 

ILOOi 

iay2 

MU •- 

10. 62 

10. 07! 

9.S9 

9.90 

0 92 

9.97 

IttSl 

10 a5 

10.80 

11. 06 

1L37 

Ji. 28 

ia4o 

Mid 

10. 50 

9.80 

9.66 

9 82 

10.31 

ia74 

11. 10 

11.44! 12.04 

13.24 

14. 31 

14. 92 

11.22 

M17 --..1 

13.4;i 

13. 0» 

13.54 

IA.-jO 

15 86 

17 32 

ia48 

19.01 

18 91 

18 .32 

17.55 

10.80 

laao 

MIS _| 

ifi. oo; 

16.67* 

17 94 

18. 86 19 31 

JO 64 

19.86 

19.80 

20. 17 

2L42 

22 80 

22.52 

ia42 

1019 

20 94 

29 31 

20. 16 

19. r>8 

19 »0 

20 00 

21 16 

22.1)4 

:»2. 02 

2^ 5K 

21 54 

21 21' 21.27 

M20 i 

i 22.2«i| 

20 3^ 

19.41 

18 20 

17 os 

16 4.3 

15. 70 

14.76| 1A94 

13. 34 

12. 80 

12.5(i 

10.05 

Av. Ml 4-1920. 

14. V .j 

1 

14 .52 

14 53| 14. 69| 14 99 

1.5 32 

1.5 51 

15.63 

15.99 

10 '.ly 

16 07 

15 17 

M21 

12. 17 

1 11 72 

11. 

11 24 

11. 19 

11.29 

11 34 

11 5H 

12 as 

12.611 

12 82 

12 28 

11. 74 

1922 

11. 11! 10. 7S 

10. ♦VS 

10 S7 

11.33 

n s2 

Jl 9s 

12 04 

12 IK 

12 51 

12 K2 

12 *^2 

11 07 

1023 

11.781 11. 9S 

12.26 

12.44 

12. 75 

13. 15 

13 59 

13 30 

18 03 

13.73 

13 do 

13.75 

12 06 

m4 

13. 49 

12.9.5 

12.68 

12.64 

12 8>' 

12 69 

12. 7U 

12.S.> 

12. 39j 

12.48 

1 12. 17 

11.82 

12 08 

M65 


12. 42 

12. 47 

13. 07 

13.40 













1 



1 



Division of Crop and Li vcat'^'k Estimates. M( m of prices rt’(i)ort'‘il dti 1st of month and 1st of siico e^l- 
ing monllu July, 1909-lX‘Oi'niber, 1923. As r^rt4id by eotmiry mopchante. 


Table 370. — //a//, alfalfa: Rstiviated 'prire per ton rmwd by proiliKvr^ij United 

>>taUs, 1014-19.25 


Year beginning 
July 

July ! 
15 

Aug. 

15 

Sopt. 

15 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

16 

Jan. 

15 

F«b. 

15 

Mar. ! Apr. 
15 U 

Mc.y 

]:> 

Juno 
15 1 

Weight- 
ed av. 


DaU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

1 DoU 

Dojf. 

DoU 

DoU 

Dol { 1 DoU 

Doh 


DoU. 

Mil 

8,67. 

8.38 

8.72 

».% 

9.20 

9.051 

1 9. 48 

0.32 

9.79 0.81 

9. H 

8. oOj 

9. i i 

M15_ 

8.28 

8 28 

8. 22 

8. U 

8 72 

9 .52| 

1 9.89 

, 1(*.A^ 

la 74' ia73 

10 ,*>01 

! 10.49 

9 a-j 

M16 

9.87 

9.80 

10. 06 

10 25 

11.37 

12 31 

1 12.79 

1 13.63 

J4.68' 17.68 

17 92, 

10 77 ! 

12.70 

M17 

14. 13 

15 28 

1 10 33 

17 59 

19.19 

20 .30 

21.27 

21.38 

20.82 18.97 

17 Hi 

10 :i 

18.42 

ifiyis 

la 58 

18.22 

1 10.72] 

1 

20. 2B 

20.42 

2a 74. 

1 20.42 

20.91 

21.40 22.28 

23 32 

20.89 

20.35 

Iftl9 

20. 15 

20 72 

2a 89 

20.56 

21.63 

22.96 

1 24.13 

24. 41 

24. 08 34. .5) 

, 2,5.08 

* 24 20 

22.70 

MSO 

21. 70 

20. 4.1 

19. 12, 

18.03 

17.10 

16 50 

14.98 

13. 55, 

, 12.881 11.3.) 

10. ss 

10. 04 

15.96 

1921 

9.851 

9.00 

9.86, 

9.32, 

, 9.67 

10 46 

, ia.56 

11. 01 

1 IJ.SO 12.39' 12.28 

Jl) 

, 10 r« 

M22 

10. 61| 

la 54 

11.15| 

11. 87. 

i 12.70 

13.31| 

1 14.06 

1 14.02 

,14.33 14.09 

‘ 11. 10 

I 13.03 

12 bi 

1 

1923 

12.45 

12.01 

12. 78 

13. 37* 

13.59 

14. 39 

* 11.99 

14.081 

1 13.98 14.09 

14.12 

, 13.70 

' 13.54 

1021-- 

13. 19; 

13. 81. 

13. 59 

12 85j 

13. 91 

13.40 

14.50 

14.78 

14.41 14.08 

11.34| 

, 12.83 


IfttS 

13. 02i 

13. 06. 

12.91i 

13.41 

13.74 

11.14 


1 

1 


1 

^ 13.81 



1 

1 



1 


1 i 

1 1 

i 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 371. — Hay, clover: Estimated price per ton received by produce rs, United 

States, 1914-1925 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Get. 

15 

Nov 

15 

d 

a « 

c- 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Miir. 

15 

i 

May 

15 

Juno 

16 

Weight- 
ed nv. 


DoU. 

Doh 

DnJs 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Doh 

DoU. 

DoU 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1914 

ll.8."> 

12. 09 

12.44 

12.47 

12 70 

12. 70 

13. 07 

1 1. 30 

13.41 

13. 05 

13. 79 

12 78 

12.83 

1916 

11 r»5 

10. S’' 

10. S2 

10.1.0 

10.59 

10 9*1 

11. 21 

11.41 

JI.70 

11.87 

J2..52 

12. 46 

11.29 

1916 

10.84 

9.93 

10. 01 

10 08 

10. 40 

10. 8»’. 

11. ,38 

11.0.5 

11 90 

13. 00 

13 91 

1 1. 22 

n.3,3 

1917 

12 0.7 

J2 70 

n, 79 

15 01 

17 14 

IK 07 

19 82 

I 21. (>9 

21. 11 

21.37 

19. OS 

18. 'iO 

16 51 

17.21 

1918 

15. 73 

17. 18 

19.27 

20. CO 

21. 13 

21.20 

21. 11 

21.25 

21. 31. 

2o 33 

25. 48 

20. 93 

1919 

22.02 

21. 58 

21.71 

21. 17 

21.61 

22.60 

' 23. 7s 

21. 94 

20 13 

20. 93 

28.31 

27. 80 

23. 09 

1020 

24. 02 ' 

' 22.82 

22.57 

21. 29 

20.60 

19 90 

19. 17 

1 7. 39 

10. 14 

1.5.47 

11.90 

14. 52 

19.48 

1921 

13.89 

14. 17 

14. 37 

13.99 

13.8.3 

14. 17 

13.90 

14. 10 

1 1. 0(> 

14. 51 

14 90 

14.33 

11. 16 

1922 

12.82 

1 12.66 

12.54 

12.61 

12.67 

13. 03 

13. 39 

13. 3r> 

13.24 

13. 17 

13.58 

13.70 

13.03 

1923 

13. 62 

13. 51 

14.12 

14.73 

14.94 

15. 82 ' 

15. 51 

1.5.93 

10. 31 

10.08 

16.92 

16. 0.5 

16. 14 

1924 

1925 - 

15. 4.5 
13.03 

14.00 

13.67 

n. 7.7 
14.06 

M.65 

14.09 

13.64 

J4.74 

13 46 
15.28 

13. 25 

1 . 1 . :io 

12. .52 

12. 41 

12. 07 

12.20 

13.43 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



Statistzes of Fidd CTop% Other them Gram 


Table 372 . — Hay^ timothy: Estimated price per ton, renewed by producers, United 

States, 1914-1925 


Jan. 

: Feb. 

15 

16 



DoU. 

Dc'U. 

14.07 

14.28 


Average 1914-1920 J 19. 021 21. 2<.) 



13. 7d 13.731 14. Td lA 11 13.73 13.42 13.59 


14. 35 14. 54 15. 34 la 92 U. 44 14. 45 11. 42^ 13. 34 

19. a3 19. 31 2a 2» 21. 10 21 33 24. 52 21. 87 18. 64 

32. 76 Sa 01 31. 33 27. 56 24. 11 22. 64 20. 57| 26. 40 

31.01 32.85 31.01 34. .V> 37.90 36.20 36.43. 32.04 

35. 10 35. 75 34. 83 33. 79 34. 10 35. 46 31. 75 31. 90 

23. 01 23 30 2a 30| 2a 30 2L 00 22. 20| 18. 40l 23. 45 

24. 19 21^ 23.a3 23.71 24.43 24.17 21.981 22.78 


qfftfcLsiliiftl and Illstorical Research. Compiled from Slanaas City Daily Price Current 
an® Kw “ns OW av«r«8o of daUy lange: l#2S ftom reports of the Hay. Feed, aad 

£ed Division, weekly. 
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Table 375. — Hay, prairie No, 1: Average price per ton at Kansas City, 1910-^1925 


Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Deo. Jan. 


Apr. May June 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current 
and Kansas CMty Grain Market Review, average of daily range; 1925 from reports of the Uay, Feed, and 
Seed Division, weekly. 

Table 376.— //ay, timothy No. 1: Average price per ton at Chicago^ 1910-1925 


Tearbegnning ^eb. Mar. Apr. May June 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and Daily 
Trade Bulletin, average of daily range; 1926 from reports of the Uay, Feed and Seed Division, weekly. 

Table 377. — Hay and straw: Average price per ton at Chicago^ 1925 


Class and grade 

Doli. 

Alfalfa No. 1 23.00 

Alfalfa, standard laoo 

Alfalfa No. 2 16.20 

Clover No. 1 1& 00 

Clover No. 1: 

Medium mixed 19. 30 

Light mixed 20. 80 

Clover No. 2, light mixed. _ 18. 00 
Prairie No. 1: 

Midland 13.70 

U^and 17.80 

Prairie No. 2, upland 16. 60 

Timothy No. l 23.30 

Timothy No. 2. l&OO 

Oat straw ia80 

Rye straw 12.90 

Wheat straw lato 


DoU. Dots. DoU. DoU. 

22.60 19.60 ia76 18.60 

18.00 16.26 16.60 14.00 

14.60 13.10 12.26 11.60 
1A60 16.00 lAOO lAOO 

17.60 18.00 laOO 17.70 

19.60 19.10 19.26 20.00 

17.00 16.00 16.40 16.76 


DoU. DoU. DoU. Dos. DoU. DoU. 
21.76 22.20 24.00 24.20 24.40 24.00 
19.50 19.80 2a00 2a 60 21.25 22.00 

17.60 17.60 18.00 18.00 18.26 2a00 
17.70 18.20 18.60 2a 20 21.60 22L10 

19.20 21.20 21.80 22.30 22.26 22.00 

22.60 24.40 24.40 24.80 23.60 24.40 

19.60 22.10 21.76 22.10 21.10 21.60 


13.00 12.60 
16.26 16.60 

16.00 14.00 
22.76 23.00 
17.40 17.00 

9.00 9.10 
11.10 11.10 

8. 10 8. 60 


13.00 13.00 

16.76 16.00 
13.60 13.60 

22.76 21.76 
17.26 17.90 

9.90 9.60 

11.76 ia40 
9.26 8.80 


14.00 14.00 

17.60 18.40 

16.60 16.60 
24.10 26.00 
21.26 23.10 

10.60 laao 

11.90 11.70 
laOO 8.60 


14.00 14.00 

17.26 19.00 
16.60 17.60 

26.00 20.20 

23.26 23.60 
8.76 laso 

11.90 18.60 

8.26 laoo 


14.26 18.76 
2a00 19.76 

18.00 17.76 
21 76 21 40 

22.26 22110 

11.60 11.60 

16.00 18.60 
11.10 ILOO 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Hay. Feed, and Seed 
Wtliton, dwwklyrar*.. ww 
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Table 378 . — Hay and straw: Average 'price per ton at Kansas City^ 1925 


Class and grade 

Jan. 

Fib. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. Oct. Nov, 

Dec. 


Dots. 

1 Dots. 

Dola. 

nou. 

Dels. 

Dots. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. DoU. DoU. 

DoU. 

Alfalfa No. 1 

22.70 

1 19.25 

19.60 

18.90 

19.20 

17.50 

18.20 

19. 40 

20.10 21.40 21.25 

21. 40 

Alfalfa, standard 

10.60 

16.60 

16.76 

15.80 

16. 25 

15.60 

10.50 

17.20 

17.75 19.20| 19.26 

19.60 

Alfalfa No. 2 ... 

17. 10 

14. 10 

13. 25 

12.40 

13. 75 

13.30 

13. 75 

14.20 

14.60 16.40 17.70 

18. 10 

Clover No. 1 

16.80 

15.60 

13.40 

12.00 

10. 75 

10. 75 

10.60 

12.60 

14.50 15.40 16.50 

18.40 

Clover No. 1; 

Mixed 

15. 40 

14. :)0 

14.00 

13. 75 

13.00 

13. 60 

13. CO 

14.50 

15.60 10. go! 16.90 

17.80 

Light mixed 

16.60 

15.60 

15. 25 

15. 10 

14.50 

15. 00 

14. 60 

16.00 

16.90 18.10 18.40 

18.90 

Prairie No. 1, upland 

JI.OO 

10.40 

10.50 

10. 30 

10.60 

10. 75 

11.60 

11.30 

12.75 14.401 13.75 

14. 10 

Prairie No. 2, upland 

10.00 

0. 10 

9.80 

9.00 

8.70 

9.00 

10.40 

10.00 

12.00 13.001 12.75 

12.00 

Timothy No. 1 

17. 00 

15.90 

15. 25 

15.20 

14.60 

15. 75 

15. 10 

16. 10 

17.401 18.70 18.90 

19.60 

Timothy No. 2. 

14.70 

13. 50 

13. 10 

12 90 

11.80 

13.00 

12.70 

13. 75 

14.601 15.50' 16.70 

17. 40 

Wheat straw 

8. 30 

7. 00 

7.00 

8. 10 

8.30 

8. 30 

8.20 

6.60 

6.50 8.25 y. 10 

8.00 


Division of Statist iciU and IlistoritMl Rcecorcli. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and S(5cd 
Division, average of weekly range. 


Table 379 . — Uay and straw: Average price per ton at St. LouiSj 1925 


Chvss and grade 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU.\ 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Alfalfa No. 1 

32.00 

30.00 

25.00 

27.70 


20.00 



25.00 

30.00 

30. 00. 

27. 75 

Alfalfa, standani 

24. 30 

25.00 

23.00 

22.501 




21.00 

22 00 

25. 50 

24. 80 

25.00 

Alfalfa No. 2 

19.20 

17. 25 

17.00 

15.00 

\ i7.o5 

17.00 

ie. §5 

18. 40 

17.20 

21. 25 

21. 5o; 

23.00 

(’lover No. I 

Clover No. 1; 

20.5)0 

18. 10 

1,5.50 

15. 50, 


19.00 


20. 00 

19.00 


2 : 1 . 00 

21.75 

Mixed 

Light luixiKl 

18.00 


17.00 

17.55 

18.00 
, 18.00 

18.50 

22.75, 

21.55 

21.10 
ri 00 

' 21.00 

23.80 

23. 30| 

23. 75 

(Mover No. 2, light mixed. .. 

16.50 



11.30 

14.75 

21. 00 

18. 7U 



19. (X) 

21 . 10 

20.75 

Prairie No. 1, upland. 

15. 60 

16. 10 

15. 75 

1,5.90’ 

1 15.40 

16.40 

16. 00 

ic.'^ 

15.' 60 

18.40 

18 90' 

19. 10 

Prairie No. 2, upland 

12.90 

13. 75 

i2. 75 

13.00 

, 12.70 

14.00 

14. 10 

14. 40 

14.60 

17.00 

! 16.70 

17.60 

Timothy No. 1 

23. 30 

21. 10 

21. 25 

21. 40 
16. 50 

21.30 

24.60 

24. 80 

24. 10 

26.00 

27. 40 

27. 751 

28.00 

Timothy No. 2 

17. 40 

IG. 75 

15.60 

16.60 

18.50 

19. 25 

19. 70 

20.00 

21. 30 

21. 501 

22. 10 

Wheat straw 

10. (K) 


8.00 


1 

1 


8.75 

7.40 


1 

■■■■1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, and Seed 
Division, average of weekly range. 


Table 380 . — llay^ No. 1 alfalfa: Average price per ton at 20 markets^ 1925 


Market 

Jan. Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1 1 1 

Juno July Aug. Sept. 

i I 

Oct. 

Nov. j 

Dec. 


DoU. DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. DoU. DoU. DoU. 

DoU. 

Dob. 

DoU. 


35.70 33.00 

33. 75 

32.30 

30. 40 

' 30. 00 30. 00 31. 00 00 

35. 25 

.3.5. on 

3.5 60 

Birmingham ' 

;4o.60 34.50 

34. 25 

33.50 

31.00 

30 . 06 3i. .W| 33. 60 33 . 66 


34. 75 ! 


Chicago * 

23.00 22.50 

19.60 

18.75 

18.60 

21. 25 21. 75| 22. 20 24. 00 

24. 20 ! 

24. 40 

24.00 

Cincinnati 

27. (W 23,25 

2 :loo 

23.25 

19.50 

19.50 20 . 00 ' 22.80 23.00 

24. 20 

24.00 

24. 70 

Denver 

17. 70 17. 50 

14.90 

14.60 

15.30 

38.60 18.25 18.75 18.75j 

'9.60 

19.00 

18.30 

Detroit 5 

16.50! 16.50 




15.50 19.20 20.00 

20. SO 

21. 50 

21.25 

Fort Worth • 

1 

27.25 

27.50 


27.75 28.75 29.00 


30. 75 

30.00 

Kansas City 

22.701 19.25 

19. 60 

18,00 

19.20 

17.50 18.20 19.50 20.10 

21.50 

21.25 

21.40 

Los Angeles 

20.00 28.00 

23.20 

22. 10 

21.30 

19.00 18.00 19.10 20.70 

20.50 

21.50 

22.80 

Memphis- 

29.60 27.60 

27.30 

27. 60 

26.00 

23.10 24.10 24.30 26.25 

28.80 

29.10 

29.90 

Minneapolis 

23.80 21.75 

21.00 

20.00 

21. 40 

21.26 18,26 18.40 20.00 

20.60 

21.00 

21.00 

New Orleans 

31.75 30.60 

29.60 

28.90 

28.80 

27.30 27.70 29.10 30.00 

32.30 

32.26 

31.60 

New York *•< 

30.50 30, *25 

29. 80{ 

30.001 

20.30 

29.00 27.60 29.50 30.00 

30.20 

30.40 

li.OO 

Omaha 

18.70 17.00 

15. 76 

10.00 

15.60 

16.70 16.75 17.00 17.75 

18.25 

19. 50 

19.50 

Richmond * 

30.20 28.75 

27. 90j 

27. 50| 

23. 80 

24.76 28.25 3a 40 31.76 

32.00 

31. SO 

32.00 

St. Joseph 1 

23.00 21.75 

i 



18.00 18.00 




St. Louis 

32.00 3a 00 

25.00 

27.70 


20.00 28.00 

30.00 

30.00 

27. 75 

6 t. PauP 

24.00 22.60 

20.60 

20.50 

21.60 

2a 00 18.25 19.25 2a 00 




San Francisco 

26.00 25.76 

21. 30 

19.00 

16.50 

15.25 15.25 16.80 17,00 

’ 1 T 26 

17. 26 

18.00 

Savannah 

31.00 

30.00 

29.50 

3a 00 

29.60 29.90 29.50 32.00 

32. 60 

33.00 

31.00 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Hay, Feed, and 
Seed Division, except where noted. 

’ National Hay Press, monthly. • Hay Trade Journal, weekly, 

a Based on United States grades. « Large bales. 

» 1044“— 20 63 
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Tabli. 381 — //tty, No 1 timothy Average piicc per ion at 29 marl tin ^ 1925 


Market 

Jan 

1 Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Atlanta 

ms 

ilob 

Dob 

Dob 

Dob 

Dels 

Dob 

Dob 

DoU 

Jkih 

Doi? 

Dob 

20 

30 

24 

60 

24 

60 

24 

20 

25 

Id 

26 

00 

27 

75; 

27 

00 

29 

50 

29 

oO 

30 

00 

29 

75 

Biltimoii 

21 

90 


90 

21 

10 

20 

00 

19 

20 

19 

40 

19 

90 

21 

10 

22 . 

40 


90 

26 

40 

25 

50 

Birmingham ‘ 

26 

60 

26 

00 

26 

50 

25 

76 

24 

50 

25 

25 

27 

00 

28 

00 

31 

50 



il 

OOi 



Bi t II ^ 

26 

40 

26 

10 

25 

50 

25 

10 

25 

00 

24 

90 

25 

25 

2 

90 

2 b 

50 

26 

60 

26 

OOi 

26 

25 

Clnttunooga ‘ 

24 

7'- 

24 

2 o 

24 

00 

23 

75 

24 

25 

24 

7 

2 () 

00 

27 

60 









Chicago 5 

23 

30 

22 

76 

23 

00 

22 

75 

21 

75 

24 

00 

24 

10 

26 

00 

26 

00 

26 

20 

21 

75 

24 

to 

Cimt m iti 

IS 

60 

18 

25 

Ih 

10 

18 

50 

17 

70 

20 

90 

21 

90 

23 

70 

26 

25 

25 

30 

25 


26.00 

C lc\ilaud > 



18 

75 

18 

50 

18 

00 



20 

00 

20 

00 

21 

W 

2.1 

00 



24 

00 



Dtnvtr 

17 

70 

18 

00 

17 

90 

17 

50 

18 

00 

19 

ts) 

19 

00 

19 

fO 

IS 

75 

19 

60 

19 

60 

10 

26 

Dos Moirts I 

14 

00 

12 

7o 

12 

50 

12 

2o 

13 

50 

14 

60 

14 

60 

15 

00 

15 

2 f 



17 

50 



Ditioit * 

1/ 

50 

It 

2 

10 

25 

U 

2 " 

16 

40 

17 

fo 

22 

80 

24 

r 

23 

75 

23 


24 

75 

24 

75 

DuHitli * 

f 

^0 

1 « 

00 

15 

75 

15 


li 

00 

16 

00 

16 

A5 

10 


17 

00 

lb 

50 

Ui 

00 

LG 

00 

Indianapi li'* 

Iti 

2 *> 

10 

00 

1 

76 

15 

75 



19 

2 ) 

19 

25| 

19 

2 *' 



22 

75 

23 

75 I 

24 

26 

J 1( k (. ii\ illc ' 

2 ( 

2 s 

t 

5 

^5 


25 

50 

25 

2 '- 

27 

2'- 

28 

A5 

27 

•^5 



1 






Kir •’s (. itj 

1 

01 

1 

Ml 

1 

r 

25| 

16 

20 

11 

60 

15 

7'’ 

1 

10 

]( 

10 

h 

to 

|1S 

0 

18 

% 

1 ) 

IS) 

I oins\ ilk » 

18 

7'! 

1 18 

1 

25 

18.00 

18 

00 

IH 

00 

18 

ool 

19 

00 

22 

00 

24 

50 

1 21 

50 

24 

0( 

21 

- 1 

Mci n 1 IS 



21 

50 

2 

10 

22 

2 

^2 

20 

^4 

70, 

i 

"0 

21 

20 

25 

»o 


j)' 

2< 

00 

-1 

40 

Mil \ ink e • 

r 

251 

16 

SO 

I*" 

75 

I" 

50 

V 


17 

00 

IS 


11 

00 

13 

i 

U 

5 


IKi 

19 

^0 

Minneapolis 

17 

00 

17 

401 17 

25 

irt 

75 

\i 

00 

17 

7^ 

It 

iX) 

17 

10 

r 

10 

18 

70 

1 17 

5()| 

1 10 

•mf 

Ntw Orka is ' 

27 

00 

*>5 

90 

1 

50 

24 

90 

* 

50 

2 b 

oo' 

' *>() 

40 

.6 

(0 

1 

00 

HJ 

lO 

j 10 

«. 

l”’ 

0 

New ^ ork * > 

; 

50 

26 

40 

25 

2 o 

25 

2 o 

2 

•■o 

2 *' 

40 

1 

75 ] 

27 

70 

-HI 

(HI 

1 

(X) 


1 

10 

2S 

70 

Norfolk « 

22 

00 

21 

50 

21 

00 

21 

25 

21 

50 

23 

50 







1 






Pittsburgh 

21 

00 

20 

60 

20 

00 

! 20 

75 

20 

00 

21 

10 

2i 

25 

24 

40 

or 

2.5 

1 26 

10 

2 

40 

26 

70 

Richmond » 

23 

20 22 

40 

1 .2 

10 

1 22 

t>0 

21 

20 

22 

76 

27 

10 

28 

10 

& 

IX) 

r 

W) 

27 

75 

28 

.0 

St Jo:»cph » 

16 

50 

i'' 

oO 

1 14 








15 

50 

15 

50 



1 






Loin 

23 

iO 

1 21 

10 

21 

25 

21 

40 

21 

30 

24 

60 

24 

80 

24 

10 

26 

00 

27 

40 

27 

75 

28 

00 

St Panli 

18 

00 

1 17 

50 

16 

oO 

16 

50 

16 

50 

16 

50 

17 

25 

17 

25 

>7 

00 



17 

00 

16 

^4) 

Sai i ▼'nal 

27 

10 

26 

00 

25 


25 

75 

25 

75 

28 

10 

29 

76 

i 29 

00 

1 31 

75 

3- 

50 

32 

tX) 

3(1 

00 

Winn i)» k • 

21 

00| 

21 

00^ 

19 

7? 

19 

75 

20 

50 


60 

19 

25 

lb 

50 


50 

[1. 

00 

16 

75 

15 

75 


I>!\Uion of Statistical and llistoncal Besearcb Compiled from weekly reports of the Huy, Feed, and 
Seed Division, except where noted 


* NUnnal fliy Pre«s montliH 

* Ltirfre bales 

* BuMd on bnited States padcs 
< Hay IratK J(uinal weeKii 


Table 382— //a?y, No 


clover Average price per ton at 12 markets^ 1925 


M irket 

Jfn 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

4ug 

Sc. |)t 

Oct 

j Nov 

Doc 

Baltimore 

Dots 

Dots 

Dob 

Dots 

Dots 

Dob 

Doln 

Dels 

Dob 

Dob 

1 Dob 

JJoh 


19 

Z, 

la 

76 

17 

75 

17 

60 

17 

40 









' 23 

50 

23 

50 

Chicago 1 

18 00 

15 

50 

15 

00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

17 

10 

17 

70 

18 

2d 

18 

50 

20 

20 

21 

•S) 

22 

10 

CiiicinnAti 

17 80 

16 

25 

15 

90 

16 

40 

16 

10 

17 

40 

18 

75 

20 

00 

20 

75 

23 

70 

24 

10 

24 

50 

Cleveland • 


16 

00 

15 

50 

15 

00 



17 

00, 

17 

00 

18 

00 

19 

00 

20 

(X> 

Detroit * 

1150 

14 

5(> 

11 

60 



13 

50 

14 

m 

17 

)0| 

19 

50 

19 

50 

19 

50 

20 

50 

20 

50 

Indianapi^is > 

1125 

14 

OC 

13 

76 

13 

7j 

14.0(X 

14 

2 

14 

2) 

14 

25 

IS 


19 

50 

10 


Kansaa C fty 

16 80 

15 

60 

13 

40 

12 

00 

10 

75 

10 

75 ^ 

10 

6(X 

12 

50 

14 

50 

15 

40 

16 

50 

ia4A 

Louisville * 

18 25 

17 

76 

16 

50 

16 

00 

16 

00 

10 

0(J 

17 

UO 

19 

00 

; 20 

5(X 

21 

00 

21 

00 



Pittsburgh 

19 20 

18 

25 

17 

00 

16 

60 

15 

60 

16 

25^ 

19 

00 

19 

75 

20 

25 

22 

60 

24 

40 

25 

50 

Richmond * 

23 10 

22L 

60 

22 

10 

i 21 

50 

19 

25 

22 

on 

24 


26 

70 

27 

25 

27 

00 

27 

00 

27 

20 

St Louis 

20 50 

18 

10 

15 

50 

i&.m 



19 

on 



20 

00 

10 


23 

00 

24 

76 

8t Paul 2 

18 00 

17 

00 

14 

50 

14 

1 

15 

00 

14 

j 

l!1 

J 

15 

1 

00 

15 

3 



16 

00 

16 

00 


SeS “•« ““y- 


1 Based on U S Grades 
* National Uay Fress, mootlily, 


• Hay Trade Journal, weekly. 
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Table 383 — iJay, No 1 light clover mixed Average price per ton at 16 markets, 

19S6 


Mark* t 

J vn 

ttb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Juno 

July 

\ug 

Sopt 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Atlanta 

Doh 

r>oh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Dols 

Doh 

Doh 

2o 

')() 

24 

10 

23 

90 

23 

70 

24 

eo 

24 

i) 

2b 

75 

26 

00 

28 

A) 

28 

40 

29 

00 

26 

75 

R illiniou 

14 

()0 

19 

75 

19 

10 

17 

<H) 

17 

75 

17 

21 

17 

90 

IK 

80 

20 

(XJ 

2:1 

20 

21 

75 

23 

75 

Ohit iRo ‘ 

20 

80 

19 

50 

19 

10 

19 

2f 

20 

00 

22 

10 

22 

50 

24 

40 

24 

40 

24 

Ki 

23 

bO 

24 

40 

C UK iiinati 

17 

70 

17 

00 

16 

90 

lb 

JO 

16 

bO 

19 

25 

20 

40 

22 

lO 

2:1 

7 } 

2:1 

90| 

23 

25 

24 

50 

Detroit 3 

IG 

50 

1> 

00 

la 

00 

r 

(X) 

15 

70 

16 

'XJ 

22 

50 

23 

50 

22 

5fJ 

22 

40 

23 

00 

23 

10 

Jacksonville « 

2') 

00 

25 

00 

23 

25 

21 

50 

25 

5f) 

2-> 

75 

27 

00 

2i> 

•') 









Ka 1 '' V ( ilv 

10 

50 

15 

>0 

15 

25 

15 

10 

14 

50 

la 

00 

14 

bO 

16 

00 

16 

90 

18 

id 

18 

40 

18 

90 

Lounville * 

17 

75 

17 

25 

17 

00 

17 

00 



17 

00 

17 

7o 

20 

75 


jO 

23 

5C 

23 

00 

23 

25 

Milw luken* 

10 

75 

10 

(K) 

15 

50 

15 

00 

16 

50 

16 

5t^ 

IK 

25 

18 

50 

18 

00 

18 

75 

19 

5C 

19 

00 

Mini Pipohs 

1 j 

50 

15 

80 

15 

80 

15 

25 

15 

7 



16 

5t) 



lb 

00 







New \ oik » ♦ 

t 

75 

21 

50 

2 

75 

22 

40 

21 

20 

23 

00 

23 

bO 

25 

% 

27 

10 

27 

00 

27 

10 

26 

30 

l^hiKd Iphia ' 

20 

80 

20 

10 

IS 

60 

18 

40 

18 

20 

17 

60 

IS 

10 

19 

bO 

21 


22 

80 

23 

90 

23 

60 

Pittshurpli 

IS 

80 

17 

7 

16 

60 

16 

75 

16 

50 

17 

50 

20 

00 

20 

75 

21 

od 

22 

7r 

22 

70 

24 

20 

Richmond > 

29 

50 

22 

10 

21 

50 

21 

60 

20 

80 

21 

GO 

2() 

10 

27 

10 

27 

00 

2b 

90 

27 

2^ 

27 

20 

St Louis 

iS 

(K) 





17 

00 

18 

(K) 

22 

7o 

1 

00 

23 

JjO 





23 

SO 

23 

75 

Sav innih 

2') 

30 

24 

00 

23 

90 

23 

1 

23 

70 

26 

10 

27 

25 

2G 

00 

29 

80 

30 

jO 

10 

60 




Division of Stniishcal and Historical Research Compiled from weekly reports of the Hay, 1 eed, and 
Seed HiMbion, e\(Lid whore noted 

^ H isid on U S ides 
• H IV Trull Journal weeklv 
*Nvtioinl Iliv Puss monthly 
< I b lUs 


Table 38 1 -llay^ No 1 praine Average price per ton at 12 inarkctsy 1025 


Maiktt 

Jan 

1(1) 

1 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

[ 

June 

July 

Viic 

Sept 

Opt 

Isov 

Dec. 


Doh 

Doh ' 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Doh 

Chicigo 1 

17 

80 

16 

25 

1 

50 

15 

75 

16 

tX)l 

17 

50 

17 

50 

18 

40 

1 

25 

1 19 

00 

20 

ooi 

19 75 

Denvtr > 

13 

50 

H 

75 







13 

50 

H 

75 

14 

25 

I 14 

25t 




„ 

Dts Moiues 3 

12 

a.5 

11 

2.5 

a 

50 

12 

00 

12 

25 

12 

75 

13 

00 

14 

2" 

1 14 

25 



15 

A) 


Duluth > 

lb 

00 

16 

00 

15 

75 

16 

25 

15 

60 

16 

00 

15 

7o 

15 

25 

15 

50 

lb 

00 

16 

00 

16l00 

Port V\ 01 til 2 





L 

25 

17 

50 

17 

50 

18 

00 

19 

75 

20 

50 





22 

25 

22.76 

K uisas ( ity 

11 

on 

10 

40 

10 

50 

10 

30 

10 

60 

10 

75 

11 

60 

11 

30 

12 

75 

11 

40 

13 

75 

a 10 

Mirinoft polls 

New Orlean-» 

16 

70 

16 

10 

16 

10 

15 

50 

16 

00 

17 

00 

lb 

00 

14 

SO 

15 

50 

16 

80 

16 

OfJ 

15 75 

18 

60 

18 

SO 

18 

30 

17 

75 

17 

60 

16 

40 

16 

00 

is 

75 



19 

75 

20 

90 

20 75 

Omaha 

12 

30 

11 

25 

10 

75 

10 

50 

10 

90 

11 

90 

12 

30 

13 

50 

13 

70 

14 

25 

14 

75 

14.75 

bt Louis 

I I'' 

60 

16 

10 

15 

75 

15 

ud 

16 

40 

It) 

40 

16 

00 

16 

20 

15 

60 

i 1« 

40 

18 

90 

19 10 

St Paul 2 

17 

00 

16i 

50 

15 

00 

15 

od 


50 

15 

25 

14 

75 

15 

00 

16 

00 

1 


! 15 

50 

15 00 

Winnipeg * 

14 

)0 

14 

OU 



H 

n 

t 

13 

00 

13 

25 

12. 

50 


00 

10 

60 

j 10 

60 

10 

25 

1 9 75 


luvrlon of Statistic il and Historical Research 
Bet 1 Division, oxet pt where noted 

t Rased on UniUd Statis yrides. 

> Isatioual Uay Press, monthly. 


Compilod^m weekly reports of the^y. If eed, and 
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PASTURE 


Table 385. — Pasture: Condition^ 1st of mouthy United Statesy 1909-1925 



Division of Crop and Livestock Kstiinates. 


HOPS 

Table 38G.— -//o/).?; AcreagCy productiouy and farm value, United Stales, 1915-1925 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

' Pro<luction 

1 

Price per | 
pound received | 
by producers ' 
Dei*. 1 1 

1 

f 

Farm value 

1915 

Acres 

44, 653 

Founds 

1, 186. 6 

1,000 pounds 
52, 9S6 

Cents 1 

11.7 

1,000 dollars 

6,203 

1916 

43,000 

1, 1,52 5 

50, 595 

12 0 

0. 073 

1917 

29,900 

982 9 

29,388 

.33.3 

9,705 

1918 

25,900 

829.4 

21, 481 

19.3 

4,160 

1919 

21,000 

1. 189. 0 

24, 970 

77.6 

19,376 

1920 

28,000 

1, 224. 3 

34,280 

35. 7 

12, 210 

1921 

27,000 

1,086.7 

29,340 
27, 744 

24. 1 

7,080 

1922 

23,400 

1, 185. 6 

8.0 

2.3S3 

1923 

! 18, 440 

1, 071. 1 

19, 751 

18.8 

3, 722 

1924_ 

20,350 

1,369.7 

27,670 

10.3 

2,863 

1925 » 

20,350 

1,404.1 

28,573 

i 

21.8 

1 

6,232 

1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 387. — UopB: Acreage, production, and farm value, hy States, 1924 and 1925 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price jier 
pound received 
by pro<lucor8 
Dec. 1 

Farm value 


1024 

1925 > 

1024 

1925 

1924 

1925 > 

1921 

1925 

1924 

1926 » 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 

Acres 

2,350 

12,000 

6,000 

Acres 

2,350 

1.3,000 

6,000 

Pounds 

1,817 

1,1.50 

1,600 

Pounds 

2,116 

1,200 

1,600 


1,000 

pounds 

4,97.3 

1.5,600 

H,(KJ0 

Cents 

10.0 

10.0 

n.o 

Cents 

2!.0 

21.0 

20.0 

1,000 

dots. 

427 

1,380 

1,(V)6 

1.000 

dols. 

1,044 

3,688 

1.600 

Total.- 

20,350 

1 

20. 350 

1 

1,359.7 

1,404.1 

1 

27,670 

1 

28,573 

10.3 

21.8 

2,863 

6, 232 


Division of Crop and Livc8t<K*k Estimates. 


i Preliminary. 
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Table 388. — Hops: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909-1913, annual 1922-1926 


Country 


NORTH AMERICA 

Canada * 

United Blutcs » 


EUROPE 

England and Wales. 

Belgium 

Erunc-e.. 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary.. 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

Poland 


OCEANIA 

Australia 

Now Zealand 


Total eountries report- 
ing for all periods 
1909-1913 to iy‘A5 


Acreage 


Aver- 
age 
1909- 
1913 » 


Acres 

»7l8i 

N5,000 


33,797 
5,313 
17,072 
56,207 
7 6,210 
17 38,385 
7 628 
3, 749 
7 664 
ll,9G3j 

1,251 

«663! 


200,301 


1922 


Acres 

507 

23,4001 


26,4521 
4,258, 
10, 430 
29,687 
242| 
19,4081 
131 
4,502| 
* 371 
4, 823 1 

1,741 
675 1 


118,644; 


1923 


Acres 

507 

18,4401 


24, 893 
2,975 
10, 166 
28,691 
264 1 
19, 177 
79| 
3, 991 
< 371 
4, 8951 


701 


108, 840| 


1924 


Acres 

607 

20,350| 


25,897 
3,123 
10,052 
28,738 
300 
20,242 
178 
5,503 
1 371 
4,964 


1925 

pre- 

nm- 

inary 


Acres 
« 640' 
20,350 


26,256 
3,158 
9, 673 
30, 821 


22,400 

’‘5,"266 


Yield per acre 


Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 


Lbs. 
*1,429 
®1, 103 


977 
1,3191 
788| 
51/3 
7 573 
7 699 
7 814 
726 
826 
493 

1,2851 


114,412,118, 3981 


1922 


Lbs. 
1,343 
1, 1861 


1,274 
788 
857 
462 
355 1 
641 
687! 
699) 
593^ 
738) 


1,3831 

1,687 


1923 


Lbs. 

1,9721 

1,071 


1,030 
1, 073 
495 
244 
371 
356 
759 
837, 
296' 
584 


1924 


Lhs. 

1,604 

1,360) 


1,925 

1,754' 

1,113; 

432 

300 

1,085 

696 

876 

593 

653 


1925 

pre- 

lim- 

inary 


Lbs. 


1,404 


1,514 

1,695 

1,008 

345 


644 


Di' Ision of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
cultaie e\eept as otherwise stated. 

1 Figures for Europe are cstimatco for present boundaries. 

^ British CTolunihia. 

* Two-yoar average. 

* Unofficial. 


i’lincipal producing States. 
(Uie >ear only. 

7 Foui->ear average. 


Table 3S0. — Hopa: Production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, annual 

1922-1026 

[Thousand pounds — i. e,, 000 omiltcdl 


Country 


Canada * 

United States 


NORTH AMERirV 


England and Wales _ 

Belgium .. 

Franco 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

PolaiKl 

Russia 


OCEANIA 

Australia - — 

New Zealand 

Total countries reporting for all periods 1909- 

1913 to 1925 

Estimated world total exclusive of Russia* 


Average 
1900-1913 > 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 pre- 
liminary 

» 1,026 
63,054 

33,021 
7,008 
13,459 
28,961 
* 3, 560 
*22,997 
*511 
2,718 
*548 
5, 897 
6,797 

1,607 

7 1950) 

681 

27,744 

3/1,712 
:i,344 
8,940 
13,70i 
86 
12,439 
90 
3, 148 
*220 
3, 558 

1,000 
19, 761 

25,648 
3, 192 
6,036 
7,011 
98 
6,819 
60 
3, 340 
« 110 
2, 857 

813 

27,670 

49,840 
5,478 
11,187 
12,418 
90 
21,967 
106 
4,818 
*220 
3, 243 


28^573 

39,760 

5,353 

0,646 

10,646 

14,416 

•84 

•4.312 

*207 

•2,464 

2,408 

1,071 

H.700 

963 

} *2,425 

•2,240 

171,331 

110,373 

76, 487 

139,372 

117, 701 


“rri7i45~ 

77, 686 

|“l40,27r 

- 



■Division of Statistical and Hlstoiical Research, 
culture c.\copt Jis otherwise stated. 


Offlcial sources and International Institute of Agri- 


» Figures for Euioi>o are estimates for present boundaries. 

2 Bntish Columbia only. 

* Two-year average. 

< J’uncipol producing States. 

» Kour-ye/ir average. 

7 Rouih^oii'iTivite for one year based on acreage for that year and yields in hder years. 

I FM'lii'^ive of production in minor producing countries whose crops do not infiuenoe the world markeU 
and for which no statistics are available. 
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Table 390 . — Hops: Acreage^ production^ imports, exports, and consumption in the 

United States, 1910-1925 


Year beginning July 1— 

Acreage 

1 

Production 

Imports 

ExiKjrts 

Comumption 
by brewers 

Domestic 

Foreign 


Acres 

Pmi nds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1910 

(‘) 

(‘) 

8, .5,57, 531 

13, 104,774 

17, 974 

45, 068, 811 

1911 



2,lKn, 125 

12 ; 190, 66:4 

35,869 

42, 4:4(;, 665 

1912- 

0) 

V> 

8,494,144 

17, 591. 195 

35, 859 

4-1, 2 : 47 , 735 

1913 

0) 

0) 

5, 382, 025 

24, 262, 890 

30, 224 

43, 987, 023 

1914 

0) 

(») 

11,651,332 

16, 210, 143 

16, 947 

38, S;49, 294 

1915 

44, 653 

52. 980, 000 

67.5, 704 

22, 409, 818 

134, 571 

.37, 451,610 

1916.. 

43, 900 

50, 595, 000 

236, 849 

4, 874, 876 

26,215 

41,949,225 

1917 

29,900 

29, 388, 000 

121,288 

3, 494 , 579 

37. 823 

3.3, 481,415 

1918 

25,900 

21,481,000 

6 

7, 466, 952 

4,719 

13, 924, 050 

1919 

21,000 

1 

24, 970, 000 

2,696,264 

30, 779, 508 

KM, 198 

« 6, 440, 894 

1920 

23,000 

34. 280, 000 

4,807,998 

22, 206, 028 

827. 803 

* 5, 988, 082 


1 27,000 1 

29, 340, 000 

893,321 

19,521,647 I 

487, (.33 

* 4, 452, 676 

1922 

: 23, 400 

27. 744, 000 

1, 294, 644 

13,497,18:4 ! 

198. 006 

> 4, 555, 759 

1923 - 

t 18. 140 

19. 751, 000 

761,174 

20,460,705 1 

132, .572 

* :i, 814, 858 

1924 

i 20, 3r*») 

27. 670, 000 

438,996 

16, 121,978 

54, 022 

> 3. 25.5, 045 

1925 

! > 20, a.'iO 

J 2S, 573, 000 












Division of Statistical and Historiod Ujisearch. romnilwl from reports of tho Bun nii of Forui>jn and 
Domestic C!)timmerce, and Division of (’lop and Livestock Estimates; fiK'uras on cousimiption by brewers 
from records of tho Bureau of Internal Hovenue. 

> Not available. * Hops used to make cereal beverages. » Preliminary. 

Table 391 . — Hops: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1922-1924 

[Thousand pouiuls -i. e., 000 omitted) 

Year ended Doc. 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 


Austria-Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia. .. 

France 

Germany 

New Zealand 

•Poland 

United iStatr.^ 

Yugoslavia 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTINO COUNTRIES 


Argentina 

AtOTalia 

Austria 

Belgium 

British India 

CaOBda 

Denmark 

Hungary * 

Irfsh Free State 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway... 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union of South Africa.. 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total. 


Average 1909- 
1913 


Impor Us Exports 


938 


5, m 
7,088 
61 


0,235 


618 

1,106 


0, 915 
240 
1,396 
1,027 


629 

253 

2,938 

289 

1,258 

987 

1,257 

487 

21,028 

2,277 


18,333 


335 

17,564 

352 


15,416 


22 


4,814 


176 

» 1 


10 


2,348 

1 

*2 


2,162 


62,969 62,941 


1922 


Imports' Exports! 


54 
2, fA2 
4,806 
21 
345 
1,201 
» 130 


656 
2 729 
> 1,281 
4,()30 
282 
1,905 
609 
226 


778 

754 

1,323 

546 

122 

865 

749 

404 

14,284 

2,535 


41,837 


10, 611 
3,329 
7, 444 
221 
1, 135 
14, 882 
1,932 


» 1 
1 141 
2,072 


820 

1 

179 


87 

'M9 


»397 

85 


310 

402 


44,610 


1923 


Imports Exports 


526 

3,807 

2,a56 

16 

152 

1,018 

1339 


996 
2 222 
3,263 
4, 673 
294 
4,240 
489 
74 


504 
924 
1,228 
362 
1321 
1,040 
521 
396 
1,356 
3, 019 


31,841 


Imports Ex jHirts 


0,826 
4,513 
4, 2W 
282 
1,548 
20,041 
5,078 


*955 

HO 

2,389 


1,182 

8 

92 


35 

■fl6 


2,470 

8,831 


69,359 


1924 prelimi- 
nary 


2,047 
4,080 
14, Otti 
3 

719 
406 
1 192 


538 


2 ,fi8l 
3,745 
164 
2,064 
755 
412 
8, 327 
669 
1,209 
1,294 
376 

1399 

947 

843 

304 

ia039 

1,331 


58,347 


19, 317 
8, 106 
2,217 
663 
624 
17, 391 
2,817 


1 156 
3,672 


700 

5 

103 


317 


12 


4,968 

24 


01,041 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except whore otherwise noted. Lucmlia 
and boi^renznehl (hop meaJD are not included. 

1 International Institute of Agrloulturo. < Three-year average. 

< Year begizmix:g July 1. « One year only. 
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Table 392. — Hops: Wholesale price per pound, 1913-1925 


993 


Year 

New York State, prime to 
choice 

San Francisco 

Low 

High 

Average' 

1 

T..OW 

High 

Average' 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

lOl.*! 

17 

48 


19 

30 


191-1. 

, 23 

.50 


10 

30 


1915 

13 

30 


10 

15 


lOlfl _ 

15 

55 


7 

14 


1917 . 

34 

90 


6 

40 


1918 

23 

54 

37.9 

19 

22.5 

! 19.5 

1919 

37 

85 

59.9 

34 

84 

1 

59.2 

191?0 

41 

105 

80.2 

33 

85 

61.6 


28 

50 ' 

37.0 

12 

35 

24.4 

1922 

19 

40 

25.3 

1 9 

30 

i 17.6 

1923 - 

19 

58 

32.5 

10 ! 

35 

17.2 

1921 

31 

58 

47.3 

12.5 

40.0 

24.2 

1925 

28 

C5 

39.0 

11 

26 

13.9 

1925 







January 

30 ' 

.34 

32.2 

11 

16 

13.6 

February. 

32 

34 

33 

11 

16 

13.5 

March 

31 

34 

31.8 

11 

16 

13.5 

Apiil 

28 

31 

29.6 

11 

16 

13.5 

May - 

28 

30 

29 

11 

16 

13.5 

.lime 

28 

30 

29 

11 

16 

13.5 

July 

28 

30 

29 

11 

16 

13.5 

August 

28 

30 

29 

11 

16 

13.5 

September 

40, 

63 

49.1 

11 

16 

13.5 

Dclober | 

58 

65 

62 3 

11 

16 

13.5 

Nov('Uii)i*r 

60 

65 

. V2 5 


16 

13.5 

December 

80 

65 

62.5 

11 

25 

18.3 


Division of Statistical ami Ilistorical llosearch Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce and 
San Frajicisco Dally CoinJiicrciiii News. 

'Monthly averages arc computed from «laily ranges. Yearly averages are simple averages of monthly 
averages. 


PEANUTS 

Table 393. — Peanuts: Acreage, production, and farm value, United States, 

1916-1925 


Year 

Acr<>age 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per pound 
received by pro- 
ducers Nov. 15 

Farm value 

1910 

1,000 acres 
1,043 

Founds 

881.1 

1 /XX) pounds 
919,028 

CCTltS 

4.6 

1,000 dollars 
41,243 

1917 

1,842 

777.7 

1, 432, 581 

6.9 

08,512 

1918 

1,865 

664.0 

1, 240, 102 

6.6 

80^271 

1919 

1, 132 

691.0 

783,273 

0.3 

73,094 

1920 

1, 181 

712.6 

841,474 

&3 

44,256 

1921 

1,214 

683.1 

829,307 

4.0 

33,097 

1922 

1,005 

630.0 

633, 114 

4.7 

29,613 

1923 . - 

896 

722.0 

647. 702 

6.8 

43,918 

1924 

1,207 

620.5 

748,926 

>4.6 

34,481 

1925 » 

082 

706.8 

6H675 

*3.6 

25,225 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

» Preliminary. 

»Doc. 1 price. 
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T/ble 394 . — Peanuts: Acreage^ production^ and farm value j by States^ 1924 o,nd 

1925 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per i>oiind 
received by pro- 
ducers Doc. 1 

Farm value 


1924 

1925 i 

1924 

1925 ! 

1924 

j 1925 » 

1 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 J 


1,000 

acren 

1,000 

acrex 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Virrinia 

120 

138 

050 

950 

78,000 

131, 100 

5.5 

4.0 

4,290 

9,582 

5, 244 

North (\irolina-_ 

210 

200 

845 

1,117 

177, 450 

22:<, 400 

6.4 

3.9 

8, 713 

Soiitii C.Hrolina 

22 

14 

O.'H) 

430 

1 1, 300 

0,020 

5.0 

3.8 

715 

229 

Ccorjiia 

399 

278 

000 

475 

239,400 

132,050 

4.2 

3.4 

10, 055 

4, 490 

Florid . 1 

47 

41 

710 

000 

33, 370 

24, 000 

4.0 

3.2 

1, 335 

787 

Teiinc<5Soe 

23 

20 

7:10 

815 

10. 790 

10,300 

3.5 

3.4 

.5KS 

554 

Al.il'Uiia 

270 

180 

500 

500 

13.5, 000 

100,800 


3.2 

.5, .535 

3,220 

?\lissi>sippi 

14 

14 

480 

595 

0,720 i 

8, 330 

3.0 

3.0 

•.it.2 

2:)0 

Arkarujas 

10 

10 

53.5 

490 

5, 350 

4, 900 

4.2 

3. 1 

225 

154 

LouiM.ina 

0 

9 

355 

040 

3, 195 

5, 7(i0 

4.2 

3.5 

134 

202 

Oklahoma 

8 

7 

700 

700 

5. 000 

4,900 

4.3 

3.2 

241 

1.57 

Tex.is 

75 

71 

4.50 

5a5 

7.50 

35, 8.55 

4. 6 

3. 4 

1, 519 

1,219 

Total 

1,207 

982 

020. 5 

700. 8 

748, 925 

1 ! 

004,075 

4.0 

3.0 

34, 481 

2.5, 225 


Di\ision of Crop and Livestock E^tiniatc-s 
1 Pi oM mi nary 


T.\ble 305. — Peanuts: Estimated priee per pound, received by producers, 
United i^tates, 1910-1925 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 396 . — Monthly average price^ in cents per pounds of cleaned and shelled 
peanuts, f. o. h. important shipping points, November, 1924-Octoher, 1926 

VIROINIA-NORTIl CAROLINA SECTION* 



Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

Cleaned Vir- 
ginias 

i 






1 






Jumbos 

m 

m 

Ws 

7H 

nVi 

i(m 

m 

10^ 

m 

HH 

UH 

UH 

llH 

m 

7H 

1H4 

iHi 

lOK 

Faiicys 

Extnis 

i lOH 
SH 

loli 

8 

10] i 
7Vs 

9J4 

754 

m 

7 

7H 

OH 

Shelled Vir- 
ginias 











i 


Extra Largo,.. 
No. 1 

12 

OH 

nli 


0^4 

12H 

9K 

1314 

914 

13K 

054 

13K 

13 

9H 

4H 

12^^ 

014 

12 ^^ 
914 i 

1154 

9 

No. 2 

6H 

6' 


5?^ 

6>i 


5}i 

4*i 

4H 

44 










SOUTHEAST SECTION: GEORGIA, ALABAMA, FLORIDA, AND SOUTH CAROLINA* 


,S htllfd Spajiish 

No. 1 

No. 2. - 

ShelUd KanncTs 


No. 1 
No. 2 


Shillfd Spanish 


No. 1 
No. 2. 


8K 

8J4 

SH 

8)4 

m 

8 

' 7H 

' 7*4 

712 

714 

714 

lYi 

7H 

7 

oli 

6J4 

m 

SJi 



Sis 

6 

6 


7H 

7H 

6'S 

7H 

6 

7«.( 

1 OH 

7H 

6*2 

714 

r>?4' 

7 

1 5li 

7*4 

558 

IP> 

IP 

754 

5*2 

OH 

514 





TEX 

AS 3 







! su 


854 

0*4 

m 

o*< 

0 

8*8 

9 

8»i 



"7 ' 
<; 8 

7H 

7J^4 

7*4 

754 

7*8 

7M 

_ 

7*8 

7 

058 

oH 



Edenlon, N. (\ 
Arlington, Ga.; Dothan, 


Fruit nnd Vegetable Divi^ioIl, 

i Iniportanl shipping points: Suffolk, Pctei^burg, Franklin, and Norfolk, Va ; Ede 
* Iiuportmit shipping points: Albany, ( ordrle, Donalsonvillo, Valdost.a, ami Arli 

KnU-rpri.siMind IToy. Ala.; (Muulcston, S (\ . „ i rro.r 

3 Important shipping points: loit Worth, DcIjCoii, Doniison, and rjler, lex. 

Table 397 . — Peanuts used in the production of oil, United States, 1918-1925 

[Thousand iK)unds — i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year liogirining July 1— 

July- 

Septeniber 

Octobor- 

December 

January- 

March 

April- June 

Total 




» 239, 920 
5,868 
27,962 
44,1.52 
9, 082 
4, 076 
24, 678 

’ 176, 280 
9, 214 
32, 924 
25,964 
8,4.36 
6,470 
10,892 

30,^ 
104,070 
133,934 
35,392 
17,252 
61, 166 

p)|9 - 

ii, 184 
1.5, 770 
23,480 
4,704 
042 
1,928 
9,096 

4,3M 
27,414 
40, .338 
13, 170 
6, 164 
17,668 
20,216 

]f)2() - 

jU2l 

1)22 

2<)23 - - 

Pf‘Ji 3 - 

1025 2 

1 

1 



nf Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Coi^^. 
QianlTte repK in torZ of “hullS” been converted to “in the hull" baste by multiplying y 1.8. 

1 Peanuts “in the hull” and “hulled” not separately stated. 

* Quarterly reports from Jaiiuary-December, 1925, subject to revisloiL 
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Tabi.e 398 . — Peanuts: International trade, average 1911-1913, annual 192e‘»1924 
[Thousand pounds— i. c., 000 omittodj 


Year ondcd I>w 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPcmTIN(J 
COUNTRIES 

Anglo-Kgyptian 

yudiui. 

Bnizil 

Bril ish India 

(’’hina 

Dutch East Indies .. 

Mozambiquo- 

Niporia. 

Spain. 

Tanganyika 


PRINUPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTKIKS 


Algeria 

Argentina 

British Malaya-.. 

Canada 

Denmark 

Kgypi 

France 

(Jerniany 

Ilongkoiife’ 

ltal> 7 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Philippine Islands,.. 

Tunis 

Union of South Afric*a 
United Kingdoni... . 

United States 

Other couiitr'es 


Average 1911-1913 


Imports Exports 


32, 8S2 
fil2 
> 1,098 


7,022 
8, OfiT 
* 19, 188 
7,302 
2i6 
• 4 , (itVi 
1 , 239, 059 
17-1, 970 


1, 191 


122,802 
2,26-1 
* 1.4.50 
3, 164 


20,988 
100, K65 


Total 1,764, 396 


1.961 
274 
503, 448 
138. 472 
00. 282 
» 15,907 
17, 163 
9,205 
* 9, 275 


218 
s' iO, '8.39 


l,tV47 
47, 107 
« 98 


8iJ4 
10, f575 
32, 803 


6 , m 

980, 818 


1,847,857 


1922 


Imports Exports 


2a 090 
002 
579 


6, 359 
12,680 
11,708 
20. 0ti2 
It. ‘ilPl 
6,077 
1, 2-18, 006 
152,762 
44,443 
.84,241 
29,312 
98, 301 
3, 102 
a 795 
1,499 
149, 707 
15, 192 
1.5,926 


.5,911 
123 
590, .332 
238. 082 
29,006 
2:1. 0-13 
.5:i, .514 
.3, 161 
28,040 


197 

10.3 

2,32:4 


3, 328 
12, .370 


34,414 
7ti8 
1, 117 
2,679 


25 


12, 021 

.5, 030 


1,934,767 1,046,170 


1923 

ImiMirts I Exports 


23, 390 
577 
.35 


.5, 81 1 
4, 48.') 
12, 671 
21,96.4 
22, 1.55 
6, 336 
l,4ia^ 

8:1, 115 
49,511 
.58, 42:1 
24, .543 
117,380 
3, 154 


2,192 
221, .548 
76,484 
11,788 


2, 159, 153 


1.3, 296 
4,492 
597, 350 
391. 183 
.39, 876 
24, .346 ' 
51,267 1 
8,71K) ' 
.36, 978 


1924 preliminary 
Impoits I Exports 


22, 921 


1.58 
12,372 
2 , 10 ) 


.3, 71 1 
1.5, 098 

39, .'<47 
.30 
1,.532 
4,098 


4, 800 
.5,987 


257, 930 


7, 906 
.5.54 
14,911 
22, 283 
20 , 178 
7, 40) 
1,3.59, 10.5 
165, 178 
60, 2fk5 
57, 85u 
32, 1 17 
148. 528 
3, ft'kS 
.3, 369 
1,204 
220,216 
88,915 
9, 18.5 


2, 251, 278 


987 


5.50, .505 
661, 207 
> 39, .585 


* 3, 764 
9, 056 


259 
a 883 
2,006 


4, m 
17,900 

’-11,277 

-18 

401 

4,877 


.3, 127 

0.55 


,365,430 


Division of Slat istical and TTistorical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Includes 
shelled and un.shelled, as.'Jumiug the peanuts to Ihj unshelled unlos.s otherwise state<l. When .‘^•helled mils 
w ere refxirted, they have l>een reduced to terms of unsholled at the ratio of 3 pounds unshclled to 2 ixiunds 
shelled. 

1 Java and Madura only. 

* Two-year average. 

« .Six months. 

* International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

• Three-year average. 

• One year only. 

^ Reports include some sesamum. 
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Table 399. — Peanut oil: International trade, average 1909—1913, annual 1923^ 

1924 


[Thoiwand pounds—i. c., 000 omlttedl 


Year endwi Dec. 31 


Country 


PHINCIPAI- KXJ'OKTINO COUNTUlKS 

TJoUMi’ni. - . . - ... 

('Inna ..... 

Fnmco. . . 

Netherlands..- 

United Kingdom . ... 

PRINCirAL IMI*OKTINO COUNTRIES 

Algeria 

Canada 

J)enni'i-k_ 

(Jeimany . . . 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Morocw 

Norw.'y 

Fhiliupinc Islands 

8wedcn 

United St itos 

Other codritiies 

Total 


Average, 



1924, 

1905)- 1913 » 





preliminary 

Ira- 

Kx- 

Ini- 

Et- 

Iin- 

Kx- 

Im- 

Ex- . 

ports 

ports 

ports 

poitS 

ports 

poi ts 

ports 

ports 

2, 233 

2, oro 

1, 718 

3, 093 

3. 64? 

4, 978 

.3, 598 

4, 945 

(0 

* 35,593 


51. 130 

(*) 

02. 28,5 

(^) 

89, 0 16 

lt2 

50, 907 

l,9fi3 

45, 428 

1,230 

59, 3.12 

3, 448 

72,1.56 

2, 743 

18,509 

17,716 

20. 781 

0,900 

?0, 170 

19. 134 

24, 281 

(») 

(*) 

17, 40.3 

7,939 

7,170 

l',921 

JO, 980 

21,784 

0) 

(») 

24,411 
* 1, 744 

690 

29,510 
* 17,708 

fj46 

so, 248 
* 24,9.17 
8‘:8 

5:^9 

2,911 

3 150 

3,017 

”"705‘ 

1,517 

’ 1^309 

2,019 

1,002 


5. 959 
27, .558 
6, 043 
2,032 
7, 862 

5,344 

21,747 

7, 1.37 
33,911 
1,317 
2, 983 
10, 727 

7, m 
24, 942 
29 

13, 792 
41, 142 

0, 141 
27, 091 
3 

8, 807 

»4 

25 

8. (K)5 
2, 448 

h) 


187 

903 

7/m 


» 5)70 

w 

3,119 

(») 

.3,011 

(») 

3, 754 

(^) 

2.409 


3, 962 

1,121 

.5,985 

534 

0,251 

3.33 

• 7, 295 

(») 

1 2,470 

903 

8.000 

203 

15, 395 

39 

6,400 

458 

1 ^»723 

20 

7.35 

220 

1,2.34 

2 

1 

35. 721 

107, 812 

^132,420 

159,777 

141,582 

194,8:35 

19.3,066 

249,509 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Con- 
versions made on the basis of 7.o {lounds to the gallon. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Prwiucts and Vegetable Oils. 

* Not separately stated. 

* Four- year aveiago, 

* Inclu<ics sonic siiy-bean oil. 

* Throe- year avciage. 


Table 4^00.-- Peanut oil, refined: Average price per pound {in barrels), at New 

York, 1916-1925 


Year beginning Sep- 
torabor 

IQlfl 

15)17 

lUlH 

1915) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924... 

1925 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age 

Cents 
12. 19 
IS 61 
21. 44 
26.25 
16.88 
10.62 
12.40 
16.00 
16.45 
15.00 

Cents 
12. 60 
20. 12 
22. 75 

25.25 
16.20 
11. 75 

12.25 
16.00 
ia25 
15.00 

Cents 

13. 33 

21. 07 

22. 75 
20.08 

14. 62 

11.59 
13.03 

15.59 
16.25 
15.00 

Cents 

13.49 

22.07 

21.00 

26.69 

12.75 

11.22 

14.25 
14.80 

16.25 
15.00 

Cents 
13. 50 
22.49 
20.:i6 
27. .50 
12. 52 
11.25 
16.88 

14.75 

16.75 

Cents 

14.38 
22. 98 
20.25 
2a 43 
12. 34 

11.38 

17.38 
14. 75 
ia75 

Cents 
14.80 
22.33 
19.90 
27. 12 
11.00 
12.25 
17. 85 
14. 75 
la 75 

Cents 
17.58 
22. 41 
22. 38 
25.00 
10.70 
13. 15 

17. 75 

14.76 
ia75 

Cents 
17. 83 
21. 70 
24. .58 
23. 10 
10. .50 
13.00 
16. .58 
14.88 
15.20 

Cents 

17. 87 
21. 15 
20.91 

20.88 

10.25 

13.00 

16.00 

15.26 
15.00 

Cents 
17.44 
21. 47 
29.31 

19.00 

10.00 
12.48 
16.00 
15.25 
15.00 

Cents 

18.05 
21.78 

30.05 
17. 19 
10. 12 
12.62 
16.00 
15.56 
15.00 

Cents 

15.26 
21.62 
23.48 

24.26 
12. 32 

12.03 
1.5 . 53 
15 . 19 

16.03 








1” ■ 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint, and Drug Rep ^rter, 
average of weekly range. 
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Table 401.— Swi/ar heels: Production by States, 19S3-19S5; United States, 1914- 

1936 


State and year * 

Acreage * 

Quantity 

harvested 

Yield 
per aero 

1 Price 

1 per ton 

J roc'eived 
by pro- 
ducers 

Value 

lMunto<l 

Harv 

Area 

ested 

rorcent- 
age of 
planted 

Ohio: 

1 Acres 

derr-t 

P. ct. 

S/iorf tons 

Short tons 

Dollars 

Dollnrs 

1922 1 

' 28, 000 

2<i, (XX) 

91. 85 

220, tMH) j 

8. 51 

(i. 88 

1,512,000 

1923 

' 40,000 

41,000 

90. 94 

391,000 ’ 

9. 43 

9. 26 

3, 020, 000 

1924 

1 4S; 000 

41,000 

S.5. 42 

315,000 

7.(iH 

9. 48 

2, 980, 000 

3 

1 42,000 

37, 000 

88. 10 

3.53,000 

9. .54 



Michigan: 






1922 

100. 000 

84, 000 

78.98 

692,000 

8 23 

7. 22 

1 4, 994, 000 

1923... 

131,000 

109, 000 

8.3.31 

88.3, (XK) 

8. 11 

9. :38 

8, 282, 000 

1924... 

174,000 

150, 000 

86. 21 

1, OKI, 000 

7.21 

8. 8.5 

9,509,000 

1925 ^ 

i:37. 000 

119,000 

80. 86 

1,009,000 

8. 98 



Wb'consin: 


i 

1 



1922... - 

13. 000 

8, (XX) 

1 63. 42 

(57,000 

1 8.27 

7. 22 1 

1 4S4, OCX) 

1923 

20,000 

1.5, 000 1 

1 7.3. 87 

122,CK)0 ; 

1 8. 3*5 

8. 72 ' 

' 1,(X;4, 000 

1924. 

27,000 

21, 000 ! 

77. 78 

i:3(5,(rx) ! 

1 6. tS 

7. 02 

9.5.5, (XX) 

1 

18,000 

12,000 

1 66. 07 

1 : 30 , 000 

11. 33 



Nebraska: 





1922 

t 55, 000 

55, 000 1 

1 100. 6(3 

703, (XX) , 

12. 78 

7. 79 

6, 477, (K)0 

1923 

fi0,000 

.58. IXX) j 

1 9C.. 3.S 

610,000 1 

i 11.04 

8. 10 

.5. 181,000 

1921 

07, tXK» 

65, (XX) 

97.01 

7(X5,000 ! 

! 11.78 

7.. 5:3 

5, 708, 000 

1925 3 

(i2, 000 

62, 000 

100.00 

821, 000 

13.29 



Montana and Wyoming: 






1922 

27, (KX) 

24,000 

88.89 

2.57, 000 

10. 7.3 

8. 43 

2, KM, OCX) 

192:3 

40. 000 

.37,000 

92. 50 

431,000 

11.64 

8. 70 

3, 770, 000 

1924 1 

58,000 

5*4,000 

93. 10 

564, (XX) 

10. 4 *1 

8. IS 

4. 613, 000 

1925 ’ 

02,000 

59,000 

9.5. 16 

610, 000 

10. 34 



Idaho: 






1922 j 

33.000 

24, 000 

71.08 

27 : 3,000 

11.59 

8.28 1 

2. 2»52, 000 

192:3 

47,000 

4.3,000 

90.00 

498,000 

11. (58 

8. 57 

4, 2(59, (KX) 

1924 ! 

1 02, 000 

.39, 000 

02. 90 

267,000 

6.S5 

7. 19 

1,920,000 

1925 5 1 

! 40,000 

40,000 

100.00 

467, 000 

11.08 



Colorado: 





1922 

I 105, {*00 

148,000 

89.33 

1, 4(56, 000 

9.93 

7.79 

11,420,000 

1923 

182, 000 

164. 000 

90.44 

1, 996, (XX) 

12. 15 

8. 1.5 

10,270,000 

1924 

238,000 

225, 000 

94.54 

2, .546. 000 

1 1. 32 1 

7. .59 i 

19, 329, 000 

1925 5 

180,000 

134, (XX) 

72.04 

I,490,(XJ0 

11.12 

1 


Utah: 






1922 

80,000 

7 . 3,000 

90.77 

819,000 

11.29 

7.90 

0,519,000 

1923 

84,000 

8.3,000 

98. 56 

1,075,000 

12.91 

8.28 

8, 901, OCX) 

1921 

98, CKX) 

81,000 

82. 6.5 

568, 000 

7.01 

(5. 92 

3, 930, 000 

1925 5 

71,000 

69, 000 

97.18 

974,000 

14.12 



California: 








1922 1 

02,000 

57, 000 

92,29 

424, 000 

7.40 

If). 14 

4, .’(06, 000 

1923... 

70,000 

61, 000 

80. 25 

581,000 

9.59 

i;3.99 

8, 129, (XX) 

1924 - 

9 : 3 , 000 1 

84,000 

90,32 

78.5, (XX) 

9. 3.5 

9. 14 

7, 174,000 

1925 5 

100,000 

78,000 

78.00 

491,000 

G.29 



Other States: 






1922. 

37,000 ^ 

31,000 

83. 78 

2(52, '^XX) 

8.12 

7. 13 

1,87:3, 000 

1923 

.'>2,000 

46,000 

88.40 

389, (XKJ 

8.37 

8. 93 

3, 473, 00’.) 

1924 

60,000 

57,000 

95.00 

48.5, fXX) ' 

8.51 

7. 24 

:3, .511,000 

1925 5 

62,000 

.57, 000 

93. ,55 

618. (Xn) 

8.93 



United States; 








1914 

515, 000 

483,000 

93. 04 

.5, 68.5, (XK) 

11. (>0 

,5. 4.5 

.30, 1 : 38 , 000 

1915 

664,000 

011,000 

92.02 

6,511,000 i 

10.70 

5. 67 

\U'\ 9.5()i COO 

1910. 

708,000 

6X3.5, 000 

86. 57 

6, 228, (XX) 

0.30 

6. 12 

38. 1 : 39,000 

1917 

807,000 

60.5,000 

82.43 

5, 980, 000 

9.00 

7.39 

44, 192, 000 

1918 

690,000 

594, 000 

86. 13 

6, 949, 000 

10.01 

10.00 

59, 494, 000 

1919 

890,000 

692, 000 

77, 77 

6, 421,000 

9.27 

11.74 

7.5, 420, 000 

1920 

978,000 

872,000 

80.08 

8, .538, 000 

9. 79 

1 i. 6.3 

99, 324, 000 

A V. 1914-20 

759, 000 

6.5.5, (XX) 

86.27 

0, 459, 000 

9. 87 

8.49 

.54, 8.51,000 

1921.. 

882,000 

~8il5,00o" 

92.36 

7, 782, 000 

9.5.5 1 

6.35 

”7^3927000 

1922. 

006,000 

5.30, 000 

87. .50 

5, 183. 000 

9.77 

7.91 

41,017,000 

192:1 

732, 000 

657, 000 

89.82 

7, 006, 000 

10.66 

8.99 

62, 90.5, (XX) 

1924 

925, 000 

817,000 

88.32 

7,513,000 

9.20 

7.95 

.59, 755, 000 

1925 3 

780, (XIO 

607, 000 

8.5.51 

6, 932, OCX) 

10. .39 



Av. 1921-25 

785,000 

097, 000 

88.70 

6, 88.3, 000 

9.91 



. . 








Divi ion of Crop aa«l Livestock Kstlmiites. 

* Af >-e,aRn f*nd production of beets are croditod to tho State In which tho beets arc made Into siiRnr. 
Year hown is that in which beets were jfrown. Siigar-inakinK campaign extends Into sucoooding year. 

» Tho Ilian ted ac/oage Is that covcrc«l by factorv-oontract iigreomonls and understandings, all of which 
ii not actually planted by growers. Therefore abandonment uiuy not mean actual loss of acreage. 

* Preliminary. 
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Statistics of Field Crops Other than Grain 


Tablb*402. — Beet sugar: Production by States, 1922-19^5, United States, 

1914-1925 





1 


Analysis of 

1 TlPcov(iry of 



1 Fac- 

Aver- 

Sugar 
made 
(chiefly re- 
fined) 


beets 

sucrose * 


State and year 

tories 

oper- 

ating 

ago 
length 
of cam- 
paign 

Beets 

.sliced 

Per- 

centage 

Purity 

coelh- 

Per- 1 
ccutagp' 
of 1 

Per- 
cc*ntage 
of total 

Loss » 





crose * 

cient 3 

weight 1 

! sucrose 








of liects^inbec ts 


Ohio: 

No. 

Days 

HhOTt toils 

Short tons 

C 

ij 

t 

1 

Per cent\P(r cent 

Per rent 

1022 

4 

60 

25.000 
.39,000 

45.000 

38.000 

206,000 

367.000 

297.000 

3.53.000 

14. (^5 

82.81 

11. 94 

1 81.50 
7K 72 ' 

2. 71 
2.85 
2.70 
2.27 

1923 - 

.5 

79 

13. 39 

82. 02 

iO. .54 

1924-- 


59 

17.85 

85.20 

1.5. 15 

84 87 

1925. 



13. a3 

10.76 

82.59 

Michigan: 




1922 

15 

48 

81,000 
no, 000 

16.5.000 

123.000 

648,000 j 

14.38 

84. 16 

12. 52 

87. 07 

L86 

J.78 

1.92 

2L52 

1923 

10 

57 

815,000 

1.5. 29 

84. 40 

1.3. 51 

88. 36 

1924 

16 

70 

992,000 1 
1,069,000 j 

la 55 

86 75 

16. 03 

89. 65 

1925 



14.03 

11. 51 

82. 04 

Wisconsin: 




1922 

4 

31 

8,000 

14.000 

18.000 
15,000 

65,000 

113,000 

16.06 

83. 14 

13.08 

HI. 44 

2.98 

3.38 

1923 

4 

51 

15.71 

a5. 32 

12.33 

78. 49 

1924 

4 

66 

128,000 

136,000 

17. 19 

S5.36 

14 06 

81. 79 

3. 13 
3.68 

1925 


14. 71 

11.03 

74. 98 

Nebraska: 




1922 

5 

92 

87.000 

74.000 
105,000 
105, 000 

671.000 
597, 000 

717.000 

14. 79 ! 

84 26 

12.94 

87. 40 

1.85 

1923 

5 

83 

14. 48 

82.38 

12.32 

85.08 

2. 16 

1924__ 

5 

90 

16 46 

84 90 

14 64 

.S8. 94 

1.82 

1925 



824,000 

14.93 

12.74 

85.33 

2.19 

Montana and W yoming: 




1022 

4 

53 

37,000 

246,000 

16.87 

85. 72 

1.5. 12 

89.63 

1. 76 

1023 

4 

84 

5.5.000 

81.000 

397. 000 

517.000 

15.88 

83. 91 

13. 97 

87.97 

2.02 

192\ 

1925 

4 

92 

17.21 

15.25 

85.77 

15. 67 
13.12 

91.05 

86.03 

1.64 

2.13 

80,000 

610,000 

Idaho: 




1922 

5 

55 

40,000 

258,000 

16. 58 

aG. 21 

15.41 

93, 12 

1. 14 

192.3.. 

9 

61 

68; (WO 

467; OCO 

16. 39 

86.74 

14 6-1 

89. 32 

L75 

1924 

8 

;i4 

.38, 000 
69, 000 

1 2.52, 000 

17.00 

1 87.06 

15.08 

88. .39 

L98 

1925 



467,000 

17.60 

15. 70 

89.20 

1.90 

Colorado: 




1922 

15 

63 

183.000 

240.000 

364. 000 

1. 422. 000 

1.890.000 

2. 403.000 

14. m 

82.09 

12.00 

87.99 

1.76 

1923 

16 

78 

14. .59 

82.34 

12. ra 

87. 25 

1.86 

1924 

16 

93 

16.65 

84. 70 

15.15 

90 99 

1.60 

1925 



191,000 

1, 490, 000 

14. 36 


12.82 

89. 28 

1.64 

Utah: 




1922. 

16 

55 

110,000 
’ 137,000 

76,000 

775, 000 

16. 11 

85.17 

14.16 

87.90 

1.95 

192.i_- 

17 

67 1 

1,008,000 
540, OCO 

15. (50 

85. 02 

13.59 

86. 78 

2.07 

1924 

17 

30 

10.30 

85.44 

14 07 

86.32 

2.23 

1925 



127,000 

974,000 

15.91 


13.04 

81.96 

2.87 

California: 







1922 

7 

74 

7.3,000 

424,000 

18.48 

82. 71 

17.28 

93. 51 

1.20 

1923. _ ... 

6 

88 

100,000 
131, (lOO 

579,000 

18. 35 

82.94 

17.33 

94 44 

1.02 

1924. 

8 

77 

783,000 

18.26 

83.24 

16. 73 

91.62 

1.53 

192.5. 



87,000 

491,000 

19.16 


17. 72 

92.63 

1.43 

Other States: 








1022- - 

6 

55 

31,000 

248,000 

14.96 

8L36 

12.47 

83. 36 

2.49 

1923 

7 

64 

44,000 

352, 000 

14.46 

81.01 

12. 16 

84 09 

1. 70 

1924. 

7 

67 

67,000 

446,000 

17.03 

83.23 

15.02 

88.20 

2.01 

1925 



60,000 

518,000 

14.09 


11. '^8 

82.19 

2.61 

Unitc<i States: 








1914 

60 

85 

722,000 

6,288,000 

16.38 

83.89 

13.65 

83,33 

2.73 

1915 

67 

92 

874, 000 

6,150,000 

16.49 

84 38 

14.21 

86.17 

2.28 

1915. 

74 

80 

821,000 

6,920,000 
5, C26, OCO 

16. 30 

84 74 

13.86 

85.03 

2.44 

1917 

91 

74 

765, 000 

10.28 

83.89 

13.60 

83.54 

2.08 

191K 

89 

81 

761, 000 

5, 678, 000 

16. 18 

84 70 

13. 64 

84 30 

2.54 

1919 

89 

78 

726,000 

5, ass, 000 

14. 48 

82.84 

12.34 

86.22 

2.14 

1920- 

97 

91 

1, 089, 000 

7,991,000 

16.99 

83.90 

i 13.63 

85.24 

2.36 

Average 1914-1920.. 

81 

83 

823,000 

6,063,000 

16.01 

84.07 

13.67 

84. 76 

2.44 

1021 

92 

76 

1,020,000 

7,414,000 

15. 77 

83.09 

“T3."7^ 

87.26 

“ ~’£bi 

1922 

81 

58 

675, 000 

4, 963,000 

15.44 

83.76 

13. 61 

88.15 

1.83 

1923 

80 

70 

881,000 

1,090,000 

6, 585, 000 

15.30 

83. 43* 

13. 37 

87.39 

1.93 

1924 

90 

66 

7, 076, 000 

17.39 

85.03 

15.41 

89.65 

1.78 

1925.. 



'■ 895,000 

6, 032, 000 

16. 12 


1 12.91 

85. 38 

2.21 

Average 1921-1925.. 



1 912, 000 

6, 694, 000 

16.76 


12.91 

87. 56 

1.91 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures for 1925 are preliminary. 

t Acrcaco and production of boots are credited to the State in which the beets ^ made into sugar. Year 
Shown Is thiit in which beets wore grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

» Pcr^ntalSrorsuCTO^^ (pure sucrose) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

1 in and pulp. 

« Proliiuiiutry. 
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Tablk 403 . — Cane sngar: Production in Louisiana, 1911—1925 


1 

Year * 

Facto- 
lios in 
ojaTu- 
tion 

Xnm- 

ber 

1S8 

1‘2»1 

153 

Sugar 
iniuic * 

Average 
sugar 
made 
pi*r ton 
of t ime 

Pon lids 
120 
U2 
139 

Cano used for sugar j 

Molas.sos mavle » 

Acreage 

Aver- 
age per 
acre 

Short 

tons 

19 

11 

17_ 

■ “177“ 

11 

15. 6 
18 

10. 5 
13 6 

Produc- 

tion 

1 

Short tons 
5, s87, ‘292 
2, 162. 57 1 
4, 21 4. 000 

a’otal 

UaUo'ii 

35, 062. 5J'» 

1 1. . 10 ;. 16'* 

•24,OI»), 3‘A) i 

17, 177.413 
1‘2. 7 13, 000 
■>6. 1 54 , 000 
30, 7*28, ( 0( 
2S, 049. OOO 

12. 991,0(U) 
16.856.867 ' 

Per toil 
of 

sugi.r 

C Ill- 

Ions 

00 

93 

1 82 

ICll 

1912 1 

1913.. 

Short 
ions 
352, 874 

1 '.3. 573 
292, 098 

siiiiiliiill 

II 

1914 

1915 

1916 - 

1917 

191S 

1919 - 

1920_-. 

149 

1*36 

ir4) 

140 

134 

121 

122 

“ 2127700 ” 

137, W!0 
303, 900 
243, (MX) 
280, 900 
121,000 
IG9, 127 

152 

135 

119 

128 

135 
129 

136 

37d>9. < (-0 
■2, 018,000 
4, 07*2, 000 
3,S13, (K’O 
4, 170. 000 
1,883, lK)0 
2. 49‘2. 5‘24 

7"l 

03 

86 

126 

100 

107 

100 

Average 1914 1920 

1 

_214. 

138 

207,849 1 

14. 9 

_3, 092, 

^U.7 1,33(7 

JJ7 

1921 i 

rJTi 

”ll21.4:rr 

^f55 

“226,166'! 

18.T 

“ 4 , Isb, 780 

■25,'l‘23. 341 

78 

1922 

112 1 

205,095 

156 

241,433 

15. 6 

3,778, no 

22, 7 IS. 610 

77 

1923 ; 

105 

162, 023 

136 

217,259 ! 

11.1 

2,386, 650 

1,', 710, 100 

97 

1924 1 

82 

S'*, 000 

111 

163,000 

7.6 

1.228,000 

9, '‘X), 0(X) 

109 

1925 - 

- - 

19S, 000 

108 

221,000 

16. 5 

.1.(18. (XX) 

22.'»sl.0(X) 

116 

Avenrge 11*21-1925... 


213. r4X) 

140 1 

213, 800 

hTj'i 

1 Tom, 30(7 

To.T'Tr^xT 1 

00 


Di\ ision of Crop and Liv‘>«tock Estimat<».s. 

1 Sug'*r campaign, usually not ended V)efore February following iVMVbon of growth of eano. 

> riiiefly raw. 

* Figures for molass«*s, 1911-1914, lue as reported by the Tjoiii.slaua Sugar Planters* A^soei.ition; flgiiros 
for later years as rcjwrted by Division of Crop and liivestock Estinmti's. 


Table 404.- -Cane sugar; Production in Hawaii, 1914-1925 


Island, and year ended 
Sept. 30 

i 

Aver- 
age 
length 
of cam- 
paign 

Sugar made 
Chiefly 
raw) 

(*un 

Acreage 

harvested 

oused fo 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

r sugar 

Production 

Total 
area in 
cann 

Aver.igi 
lion 0 

I'ermit 
of cane 

exti ai*- 
siigar 

Per 
siiort 
ton of 
cane 

Island of Hawaii: 

Days 

Short tons 

Aerts 

Short 

tons 

Short tons 

Acres 

Per cent 

Pounds 

1922 

198 

223,000 

55,000 

37 

2, 010, 000 

106,000 

11.09 

222 

1923 

164 

186, 000 

62,000 

32 

1,081,000 

10.5,000 

11.08 

222 

1924 

201 

228,000 

49,000 

41 

1,996,000 

106, OCX) 

11. 12 

228 

1925 

170 

263,000 

54,000 

43 

2,321,000 

108, (XX) 

11.33 

TZ7 

Island of Kauai. 





19-22 

200 

04,000 

23,000 

36 

842,000 

43, eXX) 

11. 22 

224 

192:; 

171 

93,000 

21,000 

37 

782, OCX) 

4-2, OCX) 

11.82 

•238 

1924 

170 

121,000 

20.000 

49 

986,000 

42 CXK) 

12. 27 

215 

1925 

134 

134, 000 

24,000 

40 

1, lll,(J00 

47,000 

12.06 

241 

Island of Maui: 






19-22 

150 

124,000 

19,000 

50 

971,000 

38,000 

12 76 

255 

1923 

136 

112,000 

17,000 

60 

874,000 

43.000 

PA HI 

2,56 

1924 

166 

155, 000 

19,000 

02 

1, 170,000 

39,000 

13. 2.5 

265 

1 19-2.5 

Island of Oahu: 

141 

170,000 

20,000 

C3 

l,2r»S,000 

40, 000 

13. .51 

270 





1-J22 

243 

151,000 

27,000 

48 

1,265,000 

42,000 

11.92 

238 

1923 1 

200 

146,000 

24,000 

52 

1 . 22 :;, 000 

44,000 

11.03 

2.39 

1924 

211 

187,000 

Zi,0C0 

60 

l,fX)9,000 

45, 000 

12. .-W 

218 

1925 

146 

202,000 

24,000 

67 

1,607,000 

46,000 1 

12. .57 

251 

Territory of Hawaii: 





1914 

183 

6J2, 000 
646,000 

112,700 

1 11 : 1,200 

43 

1 4,900,000 
5, 185. 000 


IZ 49 

250 

1915 

195 

46 

230,800 

1Z46 

210 

1916 

180 

592,763 

115,419 

43 

4,850,424 

246, .332 

1Z20 

2(4 

1917 - 

190 

644,663 

123,900 

42 

5,220.000 

245, 100 

12. 35 

2(7 

1018 

. 184 

576, 700 

119,800 

41 

4,8.55,000 

276,800 

11.88 

238 

1910 

178 

600,312 

119,700 

i 40 

4,744,000 

239,000 

1Z65 

253 

1020 

178 

555, 727 

114,100 

39 

4.473,000 

247,000 

1Z42 

218 

Average 1914-1920. 

184 

604,024 

116.974 

42 

4.890,918 

t 240, 305 

12 35 

■Hggl 

1921 

■mi 

521, 579 

113, ido 

4i‘ 

■“476^, 000" 


■EDE!! 


1922 

199 

M ■ml 

124,000 

41 

5.0H8.000 

BvTWrni 

11.64 


1923 

167 


114,000 

40 



11.77 

335 

1924 

192 

KnKSl 

111,000 

51 

6,661,000 


12. 21 

344 

1925, 

164 

709,000 

122^000 

52 

6,297,000 

241,000 

12.21 

244 

Average 1021-1925. 

183 

622 , no 

116^820 

46 

5,262,600 

234,700 

11.84 

287 


Division of f ^rop and Idv^stook EatiniAtCf 
U915-1090 averago. 











Statistics of Field Crops Other them Gram 1001 


Table 405 . — Sugar: Production in the United States andUa poasessiona^ 1900-1925 


Year Ixiginiiing 
July 

Beet .sugar 
(chiefly i 
refined) 

Cano sugar (chiefly raw) 

Total 

r,ouisiaua 

i 

Other 

Mtate.s 

Porto 

Rico 

Hawaii 

Philippine 
Islands ^ 


Short Ions 

Short tons 

Short tons 

short ions 

Shor t tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

lt)09_. 

512,409 ; 

320, 620 i 

11,200 

346, 786 

517, 690 

140, 783 

1, S48, 854 

i9lU_- 

.MO, 172 i 

342, 720 

12, .320 

349, 840 

666, 821 

164, 053 

1, 946. 531 

19U 

599, rut) 

;;52, 874 

8,000 

371,076 

595, 038 

20.S 046 

2, Ml. 514 

1912 

(>U‘J, 550 

153, 573 1 

9 000 

398, 004 

546 59.1 



1913 

7d3i 401 

292, 098 

7,840 1 

351, 666 

6 i 2 i rxwj 

408', 339 

2, 105, 944 

Av 11)09-19;3... 

609, 020 

292, 478 

9, 672 

363, 474 ! 

567, 495 ! 

252, 781 

2, 095, .319 

1911 .. 

722, 054 

242, 700 

3,920 

346, 490 

646, CUO 

421, 192 

2, .^82, 355 

191 5 _ . 

H7\ 220 

137, 500 

1,120 

483, 590 

592, 763 

412,274 

2. .501, 467 

191*) 

«?0. 057 

303. 900 1 

7,000 

503, 081 

644, 663 

425, 260 

2, 704, 567 

1917 

705. 207 

243, 60(j 

2, 240 

453, 794 

676. 7C0 

474. 745 

2, 516, 286 

191S 

700, 950 

2H0, 900 

3, 500 

406, 00 i 

600, 312 

45.3, .346 

2,505,010 

1919__ 

1 720, 451 

121, 010 

1.125 

485, 071 

555, 72/ 

406,912 

2, 350, 2Sfl 

1920 ' 

1 

1.0S9, 021 

169, 127 

6,987 

489, 818 

.521, 679 

608, 499 

2, SS5, 031 

Av 19H 1920...; 

K22, 651 

214, 104 

3.699 

452. 549 

591, 106 

466, 0.33 

2, 550,143 

1021. ! 

1, 020. 489 

324. 431 

3,270 

408, 326 

592, 000 

633, 189 

2,1^, 704 

1922 

675, 000 

2fiA 096 

640 

379, 172 I 

637,000 

475. 325 

2, 362, 232 

1921 ' 

KMI.OOO 

162,023 

2,800 

447, 570 

691,000 

529, 091 

2, 713, 484 

1924 1 

1,090,000 

8S,4S3 


660,000 

* 775, 000 

3 G79, 000 


1925> ^ ! 

SC5, 000 

107, 528 


596, CKjO 

» 7:^1, 000 

* 626, 000 


1 






Division of Sloiisticul and Ui'-tcwioal FJesearch. Ceue sugar production 190'>-li>10from Willett & Gray; 
1911 and subse(\iiently from United States Department of Agriculture. Hawaiian production from 
Ilawa I in Sugar riantcrs' Association. 


1 Exports IWKKluil, production 1912 and subsequently. * Unofficial. * Subject to revision. 


Taple 400. -Sugar: ProducHon^ tradcy and supply available for consumption in 
continental United States, 1909-10^24 * 


Year lieginniiig July 

1 

1 

Produo- 

Brought 
in fiom 

Im|>orts a.s j 

Domestic 
expoi ts as 
sugar * i 

i 

Exports 
in other 
forms « , 

Available for con- 
sumption ^ 

tion > 

insular 

possessions* 

sugar * 

Total 

Per 

capita 


t,000 
pon nds 

t,0G0 

POUTlfh 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 1 
pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Pounds 

1900 

1. 705, 260 

1, 855, 504 

3, 869, 508 

144, 764 

48,702 

7.296. m 

79.7 

1910 - 

1, 806, 950 
2,010,673 

1, 887, 402 

3,690,558 

73,195 

31,932 

7, 279, 783 

78.3 

1911 

2,375,326 

3,664,848 

100,760 

30, 321 

7, 919, 760 

83.9 

1912 

1,814, 141 

2,053,944 

4, 532, 852 

61,926 

38, 434 

8, 300, 577 

86.6 

1913 

2, 177,888 

1,872, 752 

4,926,504 

74, 381 

23, 785 

8,878,978 

01.3 

Av. 1909 1913.. 

1,914,982 

2, 008, 986 

4, 136,854 

91, 005 

34, r>35 

7, 935, 182 

84.0 

1914 

2,015,656 

2, 105, 628 

6,a59.0?6 

605, 283 

27. 171 

8, 669, 756 

87.9 

1915 

2, ir)6,813 

2,204,114 

6, 378, i:34 

1,765, 728 

24,427 

7, 948, 906 

79.4 

1910 

2 , 386, 213 

2, 407, 876 

5, 055, 968 

1,3.53,505 

58, 422 

8. 438; 130 

83.2 

1917. 

2, i:J6,875 

1,951,368 

4, 689. 6:32 

610, 858 

92, 262 

8, 074, 7.55 

7&5 

1918 

2, 2(V4, 842 

2,147,888 

5,599,924 

1,137, 133 

73, 494 

8. 742, 027 

83.8 

1919 

1 ,806, 120 

1,951,470 

7,625,910 

1,553,005 

196, 772 
178,983 

9, 633, 72:1 

91.1 

1920 

2, 093, 623 

2,162,084 

0, 456, 558 

638, 178 

10,485,704 j 

97.9 

Av. 1914 1920... 

2, 204, 306 

2, 144,575 

5, 695, 160 

1,094, 813 

93, 076 

8, 856, 143 

86.0 

1921 - 

2, 849, 463 

2, 681, 734 

7, 881, 554 

2, 170, 69S 

62, 795 

11,179,248 

11,799,699 

103.0 

1922- 

2, (W2, 720 

2, 470, 098 

8,136,411 

824, 393 

25, 137 

107.3 

192:1 . , . 

2, 22:3, 796 

2, 549, 741 

6, 873, 909 

305, 767 

29,:103 

11,312. 376 

101.6 

1924 

2, :n6, 924 

3, 291,751 

7,866,896 

546,941 

44, 672 

12,873,964 

114. 1 

Division of Statistical and ITistorical Research. See Table 405 for source of production figures. Trade 
figures, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1 In tci-ms of raw sugar. 

3 lKltV'h'eo?^*From^Uawid^^ Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands (Virgin Islands included 1917 and 

awount taken of sugar imported in other forms. Imports from Philippine Islands excluded, re- 

®*fshmlmuIts^to ^ ami Porto Rico included. Direct exports to foreign countries from UawaU and 

^•"sugar^used^ In the manufacture of other commotlities for ©xpoit on which drawback was paid. 

» No account taken of stocks at beginning or end of the year . 
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Table 407 . — Sugar beets; Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909-1913, annual 1922-19S6 


Country 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

19131 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

NORTH AMKBICA 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Canada 

17 

15 

18 

31 


0.4 

8.5 

8.8 

9.5 


United States * 

485 

530 

657 

817 

667 

lao 

9.8 



10.4 

Total N. America- 

602 

515 

675 

848 




BB 



EUROPE 











England and Wales. 

M 

8 

17 

22 

55 

7.2 

7.8 

6.9 

9.2 

9.2 

Sweden 

78 

41 

106 

102 

100 

13.3 

12.3 

10.8 

9.9 

14.6 

Denmark... 

80 

60 

79 

95 

92 

10.9 

10. 5 

10.7 

11.1 

14. 1 

Netherlands 

111 

138 

167 

183 

164 

13.7 

14.5 

11.4 

14. 6 

14.7 

Belgium 

146 

149 

179 

201 

179 

12.3 

12.6 

12.5 

1 : 1.7 

13.4 

France 

612 

323 

406 

503 

483 

10.7 

11.2 

10.3 

12.7 

ll.O 

Spain ' 

IM 

138 

153 

443 

193 

8.3 

9.6 

10.0 

5.2 

10. 5 

Italy.— 

130 

m 

223 

306 

124 

1.5. 3 

12.2 

13.3 

13.4 

13. / 

Sw’itrerlaud 

i2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1.5. 0 

12.3 

11.7 

16 7 

13.0 

Germany 

< 1,075 

1 , 0:11 

948 

975 

99f) 

1 : 1.7 

11.5 

10.1 

11.6 

11.4 

Austria 

57 

28 1 

32 

46 

51 

9.8 

6.8 

8.3 

10.4 

1J.8 

Crechoslovakia 

716 

619 

674 

7IS 

764 

11.5 

11.1 

11.6 

12.3 

13. 1 

Hungary 

131 

103 

1?8 

168 

l(i3 

11.5 

7.6 

7.4 

8.4 

10.3 

Yugoslavia 

3.5 

48 

67 1 

119 

82 

10.9 

7.2 

6. 1 

9.8 

9.7 

Bulgaria.. - 

7 

25 

31 

37 


8. 1 

9.4 

5.5 

7.9 


Rumania 

• 72 

54 

92 i 

133 

144 

9.3 

6.8 

7.7 

7.2 

9.0 

Poland 

431 

270 

337 

491 

425 

10.7 

10.9 

8.4 

8 8 

9.6 

Finland-- 

(*) 

3 

2 

2 

3 


4.0 

2.5 

:i.o 

6.3 

Russia 

1,484 

435 

611 j 

860 

1, 168 

7.2 

3.8 

4.8 

3.7 

6.5 

Total Europe 

5,318 

3,679 

4. 155 

5,350 

5, 190 
















World total- 

6, 820 

4,121 



5,000 








■IIIH 

HHH 

HBH 


BHI 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture except as otherwise stated. 

t Averages for countries having changed boundaries are estimates for territory within present boundaries. 
> Principal producing States. 

• Two year average. 

« One year only, 1912-13. According to statistics of the German sugar association, the 1012-13 acreage 
Was higher than any other year with the exception of 1914-16, - 

• Four-year average . 

• No sugar beets grown for sugar previous to 1918. 
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Table 408 . — Sugar beets: Production %n specified countries^ average 1909—1913, 

annual 1922-1925 


[Thousand short tons—i e , 000 omitted] 


Countiy 

Average 
1909- 
1913 » 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Xirelira 

inary 

NOHTH AMERICA 

( ajiada 

160 

1 

128 

159 

295 


1 mted States ^ 

4,860 

[ 5, 183 

7,006 

7, 513 

6, 932 

Total North Amtiua 

5 020 

5,111 

7, 165 

7,808 


EUROFi! 

Fngland and ales 

«29 

62 

117 

202 

''04 

Sweden 

1,030 

503 

1,148 

1,008 

1 458 

I)i nm irk 

871 

631 

844 

l,0ol 

1,3(1 

Nethcrlandfci 

1,977 

2,004 

1,8J6 

2, 075 

2, 403 

Belgium 

1,791 

1,873 

2, 245 

2 744 

2,397 

F ram c 

6, 544 

3 626 

4, 174 

6, 369 

5,290 

•q am 

949 

1, 118 

1, 535 

2, 112 
4, 102 

2,017 

Itily 

1,983 

2, 4HC 

2, 970 

1,698 

bwii/trlaiid 

8 30 

37 

35 

50 

52 

Germany 

» 14, 679 

11,893 

9,586 

11, 117 

11,382 

Austria 

561 

191 

207 

477 

604 

( /tchosloN ikia 

8,238 

5, 776 

6,041 

9 231 

9,976 

Hungary 

1, 513 

784 

952 

1,405 

1,681 

Yugoslavia 

381 

345 

411 

1, 172 

* 794 

Bulgai 1 1 

>7 

236 

109 

291 

0 

Uumani i 

•668 

365 

709 

962 

1,298 

Poland 

4, 611 

2,945 

2,838 

3, 539 

4,004 

Fuilenel 


12 

5 

6 

19 

Kussia 

10,636 

1,661 

2 04,1 

3 213 

7 583 

Total Furope 

56, 556 

36, 748 

1 39 469 

52, 120 

54, 521 

Fstimated worll total 

61,570 

1 42,059 1 46,034 

59,934 

01, 700 


BiMSKn of ‘^tatislioal andlli^'toncal Ihscar<h Offcial sources and Internationa] Institute cf Agrn- 
cultuie (.\t(.pt as other wist stated 


* A\ onges for countries h wing changed boundaries are estimated for territory w it Inn present boundaries 
a l*nucii 1 1 pioilueing Kates 

> Two ttr astiagc 
4 IJiioflid il (Stun ite 

»One >(ar only, 1912-13 Accordingto statistusofthe Gciman sugar association, the 1912-13 production 
of beetswas higlur than any other year with the exception of 1913^14 

• tour year average 


Table 400 — Sugai , raw, cane and beet World production, 1909-10, to 1925-26 



Production 
in counti ICS 
rt polling 
dll yclr^, 

Fslimatod 
worlel to- 
tal'* pre 
hn muy 

Total Fu 

[ Three chief produc ng countries 

Year* 

rope beet 
sugar 

c ubi 

Indi i * 

J V O 

1909- 10 

Short tom 
14,281,591 

^hort ton^ 
10 784,000 

Short tons 
(i b07 324 

Short tons 
2,020,871 

Short tons 

2, 480, 700 

Short tons 

1 368, 7 )5 

1910-11 

14,961 101 

IS 777,000 

8, 416, 291 

1,661,46)5 

2, 587, 100 

1 411,275 

1911 12 

13 885, 475 

17, 824; 000 

6 6^48, 123 

2 123,502 

2,744,900 

1, bib, 599 

1912 13 

10, 29<l, 155 

20, 2{ 9, 000 
20,914,000 

8, 8S5, 767 
8,725,501 

2 719,9<)1 

2, SOI, 500 

1 '■"0,274 

1913 14 

10, 987, 309 

2,00<l,400 

2,5(3,200 

1, bl5, 944 

1914 15 

16, GSO, 421 

20 753,000 

8, 099, 430 

2,921 9S4 

2 736 000 

1, ’’48, 6)68 

1915-16 

14, 496 093 

IS 985,000 

5, 849 814 

3,39S 385 

2 949, 000 

1,454 030 

1916-17 

13 922 308 

IS 6(4,000 

4 619 013 

3 421, ^97 

3, m, 000 

1 796 " S 

1917-18 

14, 838, 179 

20, 2ia, ooo 

4 817, 219 1 

3 889 90() 

3 839,000 

2,00s ^1 

1918-19 . 

14, 122, 476 

18,380,000 

3, 011,861 

4, 490, 902 

2.752,000 

1,960,118 

1919-20 

13 025 076 

17, 801, 000 

2, 868 402 

4 183 676 

3, 404, IJOO 

1 47\79) 

1920-21 

14 8 .9, 487 

19, 469, 000 

4, 104, 065 

4 40(> 413 

2,825,000 

1 r>Sl 438 

1921-22 

15, 742, 572 

20, 4S2, 000 

4, 38(», 063 

4 988,045 

4 517 4-0 

2,928,000 

1,853,357 

1922-2,4 

15 572,805 

20, 714 000 

4 083 48.4 

3, 410, 000 

1,9S9, 170 

1923 24 

16,965, 741 

''2.772,000 

5, 634, 290 

4, 006, 223 

3, 715, 000 

1,980,053 

1921 25 

21, no 598 

26, 483, 000 

1 7,705,440 
8,021,900 

5 812,068 

2,841,000 

2,"51,3b8 

1925-26 prcliminaiy 

21,991, 114 

27, 6 )6, 000 

5, 927, 840 

3, 274, 000 

2,081, 12l 


Division of Statistical and flistoricd Rescircli 

I Figures are for the crop vears 1909-10 to 1925-20 for the countries in which the sugar harvesting rason 
be.rins in the fall montlis and is computed duimg the following calentl ir year, except in the cist ot i mc- 
MiSar nroducinc countries where tho season begins in May or Jutk and is completed in the same calendar 

vo^ Production m these countries Is for the ciU Ildar y( irs 1909 to 1925 ^ 

^ « The liguns quoted are the production of gur, a low grade of sugar which is mostly consumed by the 
^^^AU gr uUs of supar reduced to terms of head sugar. 


01044“— 2C 64 
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Tabls 410. — Sugar: Production in specified countries j average^ 1909-10 to 1913-14, 

annual 1923-33 to 192S-26 


BEET SUGAR IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR 


i 

Country 

Average 
lOtlD-lO to 
1913-14 * 

1922-2:1 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Pioliml- 

iiary, 

192.5-26 

NORTH AMERK'A 

Short tons 

Shorf tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Canada - 

11,7H2 

l(i, im 

22, 4tK) 

48, 7:i;i 

3 41,000 

United States > 

655,000 

726,000 

o-iuono 

1, 172,000 

9<)2, 000 

Total Noi lh America 

782 

712,99;. 

400 

1,220,733 

1,003, 000 

KT'HOPE 






Englan(< 

< 3, 084 

•7, 852 

» 14, m 

• 20, 745 

•56, .300 

Sweden 

739 

79, 472 

lt>l, 716 

1 18, 819 

225, 600 

Denmai k 

127, 091 

98,949 

114,61^ 

149,730 

193,000 

Netherlands *--- - 

246,341 

276,270 

25a 844 

35*2. 439 

»;«7,ooo 

Belgium 

27M. 837 

292, 534 

32aii73 

434,851 

397,000 

France 

S07, 887 

322, 2(>5 

623, 735 

879, 823 

791,000 

Spain.. 

11.^727 

172,492 

Isa 633 

282, r04 

>248; 000 

Italy 

208, C7.'i 

• 307, 1 13 

* 362, 495 

* 159. 300 

> 172,000 

Swiln'Tlarid ... 

3, 784 1 

6, Ihl 

6, 395 

6,014 

7.000 

Germany 

•2,304,268 

1,603,9311 

1, 21)3, 4:>5 

1,740,046 

1, 74.5, 600 

Austria... 

79, .'i28 

26, 963 

52, 999 

83, 1.59 

>80,000 

Czcch^^jslovafcia. . . . .. 

1, 221. 274 

811.297 

1, 104, 742 

1, .572, 807 

1,081,000 

Hungary 

17,'). 783 

90, 259 

U16,073 

‘222, 81)4 

243, 000 

Yugoslavia 

4I.4.‘iU 

36,933 

40.015 

140,414 

04,000 

Bulga*ia-. 

1. 376 

19,821 

31. 487 

4 4, ,5.30 

f‘) 

Rumania ' 

f 88, 24.S 

55, 357 

81, ,8.57 

90, 607 

>114,200 

Poland ! 

702. r>2»> 

2 347, 3 40 

3 4r)<), 799 

» 6-05, 502 

* 619, .SOO 

Finlarui | 

(•) 

1,562 

51 S 

» f)/;7 

2, .300 

Ruussia 1 

1,537,114 

2 : 10 , 830 

41.5, 695 

454, 759 

1,029, 100 

Tolal Europe 1 

8, 119,838 

4, 988, 03.5 

5, 034, 200 

7, 705, 4 10 

8,021,900 

1 

Australia | 

[ 

l.ttJO 

3, 118 

3, 919 

J3,920 

> 3, 379 

E''tiinaU-d world total IhvI sugar * 

8, 787. 

' .5,734,1 18 

6), 007, 609 

1 8,9C40,IKii 

9, 028, *300 


('ANE SUGAR (RAW) 


NORTH AND CEXTR AM KIUCA 






United .States 

310,837 

• *29,% 095 

* 102, 023 

* 8.S, 1S3 

1 » 107, .5*28 

Hawaii. .: 

.567,49.5 

6:i7, 000 

091,000 

775. nt.M) 

1 J 723. <M)0 

Portn Kico.. . . 

30:4, 474 

379, 172 

447, .570 

6<rO,OtK) 

.596), 000 

Virgin Lsbinds 

Central America: 

lloiiduras _ 

9,613 

1,951 

> 19,000 

2,010 

>25,000 

8, 017 

> *21, 56,1 

S, (XKl 

Cfjfta Rica 

' 2,791 

> 9, (XJO 

> 9,000 

j .S, OOU 


Guatemala 

8,998 

14,507 ! 

'24, 177 

:>), 806 

> 2.S, (XiO 

Nk’Jir.aeua 

3,742 

12, 100 

11,000 

3.5,800 

22, 000 

S.alvador.. 

<•18^084 

2*^000 

> 18,000 

2*2,000 


Panama 


a >572 

A 480 

a 084 


Mexico 

West Indies; 

British — 

H>3,388 

164,616 

185, .568 

> 185, 950 

' > 190, ‘600 

Antigua 

1*2,919 

14,046 

8,803 

> 16, 388 

> 17,000 

Barbados 

*27, 788 

•AS, 811 

>48,900 

> f.5, ‘2M 

> 50,232 

Jamaica 

23,856 

43,735 

>37.443 

* 47, 700 

45,000 

St. Christopher 

1.3, 2.52 

» 12,0*25 

>11,420 

> 17, 696 

> 1.5,000 

Trini'lad and Tobago 

.51, 275 

46, 613 

58, •JOO 

> 77. OW 

>62,000 

Cuba 

2,287,0.52 

4, 0K3, m 

4, 606, *223 

! 5, 812, Of 

>.5, 9!«7,H40 

Dominican RoDuhllc 

104. 664 

20A270 

> 265. 865 

>31^492 

3 41RQ90 


1 Where rlianges in boun<l5)ry have orcurred averiigos are estimates for territory within proeeut boundaries. 

* Refined sugar in terms of raw. 

> Unoflirial estimate. 

* Two-yetir average. 

* One year only, 1912-13. According to statistics of the Gorman sugar uasoclatlon the 1912-13 sugar pro- 
duction WM greater than any other year. ■ 

* No sugar produced. 

7 Four-year average. 

* Exclusive of prodoctlon in minor producing countriee for which no data are available. 

* Louisiana only. 

^ One year only. 
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Table 410. — Sugar: Production in specified countries^ avefagCf lOOO’^lO to 1913-14, 
annual 1922-23 to 1925-26 — Continued 


CANE SUGAR (RAW)— Continued 


Country 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA — COntd. 


llniti 

French \V est 

(ji uadeloupf* 

Martinique 


rcportiHH for all periods 1900-1013 to 



EUROPE ANn ASIA 


Spain - . 

India 

Formosa 

Japan 

Java . . 

Philippine Islands. 


Total Europe and Asia reporting for 
all pcrio<ls 19(K>-1913to 192V26 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina 

Brazil 

British Cuiana. 
Dutch Guiana-. 

Paraguay 

Peru 


Total South Aniericun ctnintrie.s 
reporting for all periods 19f)0-19l3 to 
19‘j:i-2fi 


Egypt 

Mauritius.- 

Uni<»n of South Afri( a... 
Portugue.se East Africa. 
Reunion- 


Total Africa - 


Australia- 

Fiji 


Total Oceania 

Total world cjine sii^ar production 
in countries reporting all periods 

1{K)9-1913 to l92.')-2tt 

Estimated world total cane sugar * 

Total world cane and beet super 
production in countries rei)ortmg 

all periods 1909-1913 to 192&-2fl 

Estimated world total beet and cane 
sugar " 


Average 




Prcliml- 

1909-10 to 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

nary. 

1913-14 




192,5-26 

S?iori tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons\ 

Short tons 

(") 

3 10,907 

>6,500 

> 9, 274 

» 15, 000 

40, 810 

27,000 

30,900 

> 14,790 

> 45,000 

42, 782 

2.5, 2?J 

> 19, 163 

i .>1, 7.54 

>60,000 

1 

4,031.945 

5, 932, 970 

6,611, 481 

8, 259, 6.54 

a 416, .520 

17,059 

9, 319 

8,445 

9, 043 

> laooo 

2, 649, 480 

3, 410, 000 

3,715,000 

2,841,000 

> 3, 274, 000 

192, 299 

391, 724 

507, 888 

.532, 823 

5.58; 276 

7.5, 718 

88, 147 

86, 127 



1, 512, 509 

1,989, 170 

1,980,653 

2.201,308 

> 2, 531, 126 

294.380 

'475,325 

529,091 

s 670, 000 

> .52a 000 

4,665,787 

6, 275, .538 

6, 741, 077 

a 263, 234 

a S99, 401 

193, 853 

2.38,608 

282,476 

274,127 

432,968 

18 332, 813 

m 210 

881,764 

916,543 

•840,000 

n 112,312 

101,649 

102,796 

> 101, 779 

114,000 

13, 235 

13,146 

12.991 

9,990 

> 11,000 

1,363 

1,983 

- 1,937 

>3,400 


202, 518 

347,531 

340,645 

34.5, 025 

>297,000 

8.54,731 

l,.54a 169 

1, 620, 672 

1, 647, 470 

1, 694,968 

67, 127 

10.5, 829 

79,608 

8.8,203 

> i2aooo 

233, 671 

254,840 

222, 169 

217,098 

> 227,000 

88, 165 

159, 362 

203,350 

* 161,2.53 

>233,000 

26.460 

55, 829 

>63, 168 

> 49. .591 

> 78,000 

41, 6.53 

44,474 

48,954 

> 58, 060 

> 15, 000 

457, 076 

6-2^33 4 

017, 249 

605,411 

703,000 

216, 331 

34.3, 129 

320, 324 

4Sa 232 

>592,000 

84,629 

51, 277 

40, 1B6 

71, 477 

> 101,000 

300,960 

394,406 

36a 360 

557,709 

693,000 

10,310^499 

14, 763, 417 

15,95aS39 

17, 333, 478 

]S,40a889 

10, 464, 000 

14, 980, 000 

la 165, 000 

17,553,000 

18,628,000 

19, 098, 149 

20, 497, 665 

22,658,448 

2a 263, 571 

27,435, 16S 

19, 252, 000 I 

1 

20,714,000 

22, 773. 000 

1 

2a 483, 000 

27,05a 000 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Abiicul- 
ture except as otherwise state<]. 

Figures are for the crop years 1909-10 to 1925-26 for the countries in which the sugar harvesting season begins 
in the fall months and is completed during the following calendar year, oxeopt in the case of can* sugar 
producing countries where the season beings in May or June and is completed in the same calendai year. 
Production in these countries is for the calendar years 1909 to 1925. 

8 Unofficial estimate. , , , ^ ^ , x., v 

8 Exclusive of production in minor production countries for which no data are available. 

11 'Poo small to report. ^ ^ w i u ♦u 

11 1’he figures quoted are the production of gur, a low grade of sugar which is mostly consumed by the 
natives There are 23 modern factories in India which make sugar direct from cane. These factories pro- 
flii <> 0(1 • W 000 short tons refined sugar In 1924-25 a.s compared with 43,000 short tons in 1923-34. The d6crea.se, 
nrpording to the .secretary of the sugar bureau, was due to inadequate supply of raw material and the higher 
prii-o of gur, which Induced the peasants to prefer making gur to selling-cane to factories, 

^ u Throo-year average. 
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Table 411 . — Sugar: International trade^ average 1909-1913^ annual 1922-1924 


Country 


PRINTIPAL F SPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 


Austrift-Ilungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British Qiiiaua 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican Republic. 
Dutch East Indies 

gffypt 

Fiji 

Germany 

Hungary 

Jamaica 

Mauritius 

Netherlands.- 

Peru 

Philij)t)ino Islands- 

Poland 

Russia - 

Salvador 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Union of South 
A frici. 

Vcnoziiola 


PRINCIPALl MPORTIN(. 
COL'N’^RIES 


Algeria 

Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan. 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

British India 

Canada. 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Finland 

Formosa 

France 

Greece 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Japan 

Morocco 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Persia 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom.... 

United States 

Yugoslavia 

Other countries 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Average 1909-1913 


Imports I Exports 


Short tons 

Short tons 

3,942 

848,830 

7, 892 

1.54, 470 

1 117 

38, 284 

» 6, 112 

190 

6.50 

2, 000, 899 

< 766 

92, 351 

3, 562] 

1,412, .555 

4.3.020 

8,086 


«386 
3, 480 


395 
1 o| 

82, 721 
72.;| 
3, 950 


3, 744 


522 

29,094 


<285 


37,908 

13,764 

51,690 

76,233 


7S, 817 
S73, 101 


14, 494^ 
226, 2,55 
200, 490 
14(J, 7.30^ 
179, 432 


293, 514 
2,935 
43, 755 
675 

2,181 


72 

268 


715,990 
297, 893 
84,965 
343, 022 
21,814 
50,077 

5511 5,744 

186,198. 200,897 

11,7181 


26,611 
820 
90 
14,9.33 
22, .536 


9,249 
176, 942 
61,402 
62, 962 
52, 326| 
109, 3.52 
39, 631 
45! 

1.672 
118,201 
l,85:i,6a5l 
2, 122, 517 


302 

60,204 


I 13, 478 


> 557 


1922 


Inuxirts Exijorts 


Short tom 


104, 286 


281 
294 
36 
284 
2,941 
160 
138 
206,999 
9, 545 

W 

152, .5.59, 
22 , 
2, 692 
12,636 


Short tom 


1 

746 

17,913 

18 


42, 8.52 
11,197 

81, 148 
•5,097 
110,029 
516, 995 
000, 135 
104,303 
510,987 
21, 021 
66, 0721 
37, 787‘ 
659, 0151 
43, 542' 
376,870 
.38,003 
437,434 
8.3,009 
74, 413 
78, 448 
49,317 


63 

1 


177, .594 
277,90:1 
101,440 
.5,581,371 
350, 306] 
189, 195 
1,582,691 
19, 675 
80, 3.39 
n, 915 
28 

56, 735 
322, 692] 
219, 477 
302, 4 17 
399, 112| 
65,344 


10,087 
58,074 
36, 100 

10,714 


1,657 


‘A 

•2,809 

2" 

17,988 

159,949 

78 

1.5,018 

654 


13,085 

171,8501 


350, 46.S 
10 

95, 29S 


29S 


Total. 


41,337 
7, 170 
91,3491 
2, 121,. 591 
4,860,H10l 
29,690 

432,7.521 314,0861 221,274' 


1923 


Imports Exports 


Shoit ions 


06, 579| 

(0 

323 
3, 359 
43 
164 
2,851 
5, 022 
119 
5, 824 
930 

m 

162, .528 
16 
4, 985 
1, 571 


32,603 

39,684 


t 

32,712 

918,3611 


81,471 


1 

893 
2, 972 

27 


42,922 

8,609 

27, 089 
•588 
89,220 
.5.59, 541 
432, 791 
8.S, 4371 
407, 269 
71, .544 
.54, .528 
26, 193 
552, 298 
38, 813 
336, 667 
39, 698 
333, 762 
7.5,939 
72, 139 
63, 428 
58, 867 
.53, 881 
8121 
27,626 
109,910 
1,694,8651 
3,8.54,6681 


Shoit tons 


Short tom 


164, 908] 

168.844 
93, 1471 

3, 872, 3.53 
519, 484 
186, 9461 
2, 014, 473 
49, 904 1 
49, 401 
19, .51 31 
49, 716 
27, 700 
246, 704' 

232. 844 
311,391' 
299, 807 
104, 871 


10, 188 
39, 786 
32, 274| 

21,931 


501 


1 

• 11,121 
226| 
22,221 
60, 974' 
117| 
24, 207 
292] 


10, 646 
135, 972 


356, 748 
2,339 
71,207 


380 


1924 preliminary 


Imports Kx[)orts 


()5,563 


309 


42| 
601 
• 1.35 
48, 799 
133 
50,412 
142 


Short tons 


1 

2.58,223' 

277 

3,741 

123 


945 

537 

'8| 


47,520 
14, 9.39 

7,329 


112,731 
624, 281 
435, 482] 
87, 981 
618,0191 
57, 610 
74, 279 


502, 494 
62, 289 
418,;i37, 
50, 662 
339, 519 
83,1.51 
70,9201 
83,714 


177,601 
37, 992 
96, 204 
4,538, 85:i 
734, 896 
243, 227 
2,070, 646 
31,095 
49,809 
418, 477 
105, 923 
38, 776 
201,437 
293, 091 
292, 671 
394, 436 
271, 49S 


6,057 
48, 6:i2 
9,37.5 

7 5, 308 


112 


372 
6,000 
43, 550 


10,005 

619 


160,818 


336,631 

27,201 

127,274 


372 


36 
68,6671 


62, 1.551 
Ml 
81,6931 
137,037 
1,946,4161 


191,907 


7, 125, 060 7, 472, 071 II, m, 726 11, 717, 075 9, 672, 399 9, 626, 567 10, 802, 048 11, 160, 635 


222,458 4,137,873 


no8 

I 

68 

81, 121 
220,248 


132,250 315,682 80,226 


Division of .Statistical and Historical Research. OiRclal sources except where otherwise noted. 

The following kinds and grades have been Included under the head of sugar: Browoi white candied, 
caramel, chancaca (Peru), crystal cnb<\ maple, mu.scovado, panela. The following have lK<en excluded: 
*<Candy" (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and slrupe. 


• Four-year average. 

• Less than half a ton. 

• Revista Azucarera de H. A. Uiinely. 

• One year only. 


•Java and Madura only. 
•Thre4»-yoar average. 
f Six months. 

• Year beginning July I, 
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Tablk 412. — Sugar ^ raw {96^ centrif'ugal) : Average wholesale price per pounds 

New York, 1909-1025 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av.* 


CtniH 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 

3.7 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

4. 1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

1910 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

4.2 

191 J 

3.6 

3.5 

3,8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

4.3 

4.0 

6.9 

5.9 

5. 1 

4.8 

4.5 

1912 „ 

4.4 

4.6 

4 5 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

.3.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4. 1 

4.0 

4.0 

4.2 

191.1 - . 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

Average 1909-1913 . 

3.9 

3 9 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

1914 

3.3 

3.4 

To" 

'To 

3.2 

^T3T 

3.3 

6.7 

5.8 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

1915 

4.1 

4.7 

4.H 

4.S 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.3 

4. 1 

4.8 

4.9 

4.7 

1915 

4.6 

4.9 

5.6 

6.2 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

5.6 

5. 6 

6.3 

6.2 

6.3 

5.8 

1917 

5.2 

6.2 

6 5 

0.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

7.3 

7 0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.3 

6.3 

1918 

6.0 

6.0 

6 0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6. 1 

6. 1 

7.0 

7 3 

7.3 

7.3 

6.4 

1919 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

10.2 

7.5 

1920 - 

13.0 

11.4 

11.9 

17.7 

20.8 

19.7 

17.6 

13.4 

10.7 

8.3 

6.8 

5.3 

13.0 

Average 1914-1920 , 

6 2 

6.1 

6.3 

7.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

6.8 

6.4 

6-2 

6.2 

6.8 

1921 

6.4 

6.3 

6.1 

5.4 

4.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

1 3.7 

r? 

1922 

3.G 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.6 

5.2 

5.2 

4 8 

6.4 

5.6 

6.7 

4.7 

1923 - 

5.3 

6.2 

7.3 

7.8 

7.9 

7.4 

6.9 

6.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.0 

1924 

6.7 

7.2 

6.9 

6.4 

6.6 

6.1 

5.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

5.3 

6.0 

1925 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

3.9 

4.0 

1 

4.3 

Average 1921-1925.. 

6.1 

5,4 

6.8 

m 

5.4 

1 .1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.2 

5.3 


Division of Statij-tical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
^ Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 


Table 413. — Sugar, granulated: Average wholesale price per pound, New York, 

1909 1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av.' 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 

4.5 

4.4 

Kill 

4.8 

4.8 

4 7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 


4.9 

4.8 

1910 

4.9 

4.9 

5.2 

5. 1 

5.2 

.5.0 

.5.1 

6.1 

■Ail 

4.8 

4.6 

4.7 

ao 

1911 - 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 1 

5.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6. 1 

5.6 

a3 

1912 

5.4 

5.6 

5.6 

6. 1 

4.9 

,5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

ai 

1913 - 

4.5 

4.2 

4.2 

4. 1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

4.3 


4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4 8 

4.7 

m 


6.2 

6. 1 

4 9 

4.8 

4.9 

1914 



3.8' 

3.7 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

6.6 

6.8 

5.9 

~4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

1915 

4.9 

6.5 

5.7 

6.8 

5.9 

5.9 

6.8 

5.5 

5. 1 


6.7 

6.9 

6.6 

1916 

5.7 

6.0 

6.6 

7.1 

7.5 

7.4 

7.5 

7.0 

0.4 

7. 1 

7.4 

6 9 

ao 

1917 

6.6 

6.9 

7.1 

8.2 

7.9 

7.5 

7.5 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

ao 

7.7 

1918 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

8.5 

8.8 

8.8 

as 

7.8 

1919 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8,8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

10.9 

ao 

1920 

15.4 

15.0 

13.7 

Igy 

*22.5 

*21.2 

*19.1 

16.7 

14.3 

i0.8 

9.6 

8.1 


Average 1911-1920, 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 





8.6 

8.3 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 















1921 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 

7.3 

6.3 

1 5.7 

5.5 

6.8 

5.6 

5.2 

6.2 

TTor 

a2 

1922 

4.8 

4.9 

6.2 

6.2 

5.3 

5.0 

0.6 

6.7 

6.3 

6.6 

6.8 

ao 

ao 

1923 

i 6.7 

7.3 

, 8.6 

9.2 

9.4 

9.2 

8.5 

7.6 

8.2 

9.0 

1 8.7 

1 8.8 

8.4 

1924 

8.4 

i 8.7 

8.5 

7.9 

7.3 

6.5 

1 6.6 

6.6 

7.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 


1925 

\ 6.1 

1 5.8 

6,9 

6,6 

5,5 

1 5.6 

1 6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

I 6.1 ' 

\ as 

fas 

Average 1921-1926.. 

.1 6.7 

1 6.8 

1 7.2 

7,0 

6.8 

1 6.6 

1 6.6 


6.6 

0.6 

1 6.6 

1 ao 

a? 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics • sports. 


» Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 

a No quotations. Prices shown estimated by Bureau of Labor Statistics by applying manufacturing 
diflereutial to prices of raw sugar. 
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Table 414. — Sugar ^ granulated: Average retail price per pounds United States, 

1913-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

16 

Apr. 

16 

May 

15 

Juno 

15 

July 

16 

Aug. 

16 

Ropt. 

16 

Oct. 

16 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

age 


Crntg 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1913 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

6.4 

6.4 

5.3 

5.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.4 

5. 1 

5.6 

1914 

5.2 

5.2 

6.1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

7.9 

8.0 

7.2 

6.2 

6. 1 

5.9 

1915- 

0.0 

6. 5 

6.6 

6.7 

6 8 

6.9 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

0. 1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.6 

1916 

6.7 

6.9 

7.5 

8.0 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8. 5 

7.7 

8.2 

8. 6 

8.3 

8.0 

1917 

8.0 

8. 1 

8.8 

9.6 

10. 1 

9.4 

9.2 

10.0 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 

9. 5 

9.3 

1918__ 

9.5 

10.6 

9.2 

9. 1 

9. 1 

9. 1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

10.6 

10. K 

10.8 

9.7 

1919 

10. 8 

10. 7 

10.6 

10. 6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.9 

11. 1 

11. 0 

11.4 

12. 6 

11. 5 

11.3 

1920- 

17.8 

IS. 8 

18.7 1 

20. 2 1 

25.4 

26.7 

26. 5 

22.9 

18.3 

13.9 

12.8 

10.5 

19.4 

Av. 1914-1920 

9. 1 

9 5 

9.5 

9.9 1 

10. 8 

10.9 

II. 0 

10.9 

10. 1 

9.6 

9.6 

9. 5 

10.0 

1921 

9.7 

8.9 

9.7 

9.7 

~8.4 

7.8 

~Ta 

7.5 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 1 

6.5 

8.0 

1922 

6.2 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

6.6 

7. 1 

7.6 

8. 1 

7.9 

7.9 

8. 1 1 

8.3 

7.3 

1923 

8.3 

8.7 

10.2 

10.6 

11.2 

11. 1 

10.5 

9.0 

9.6 

10.6 

10.3 

10 4 

10. 1 

1924- 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

9.9 

9.2 

8.3 

8.4 

8.2 

8.6 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

9 2 

1025 

8. 1 

7.7 

7.7 

7.5 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

6. 6 


7.2 

Av. 1921-1925 

8.5 

8.4 

8.9 

8.9 

8.5 

8.3 

8. 1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

8. 1 

1 8. 1 

1 

8.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 415. — Sugar canc sirup: Acreage^ production, and total farm value, by 

States, 1924 and 1925 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per aero 

Pro<luction 

Price per 
gallon received 
by pKxlucor.s 
Jbc. 1 

d'otjil farm 
value, basis 
Dec. 1 price 


1924 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1024 

1925 

1924 

192.^) 

1924 

1925 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Cals. 

Oats. 

1,000 

gals. 

1,000 

gals. 

Cents 

CeiUs 

1,0U0 

(lols. 

1,000 

dols. 

South Carolina j 

10 

9 

125 

90 

L2ri0 

810 

87 

100 

1,088 

810 

Georgia i 

30 

32 

125 

no 

3. 750 

3, 620 

95 

100 

3, 502 

3,520 

Florida j 

9 

10 

200 

210 

1,800 

2,100 

100 

105 

1,800 

2,206 

Akibama 

20 

22 

106 

140 

2, 120 

3,080 

no 

no 

2, 332 

3,388 

Mis.sis.sippi 

8 

14 

55 

143 

440 

2,002 

135 

105 

594 

2, 102 

Arkansas 

3 

3 

70 

120 

210 

360 

no 

120 

231 

m 

Loijsisana 

47 

18 

202 

289 

9, 512 

5,208 

100 

72 

9,512 

3, 750 

Texjis 

18 

14 

82 j 

166 

1,476 

2,310 

125 

130 

1,845 

3,003 

Unitctl Stat^. 

146 

122 

141.8 

158.9 

20,658 

19,390 

102.0 

99.1 

20,964 

19, 210 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 



Statistics of Field Crops Other than Grain 10(W 

80RCK) FOR SIRUP 

Table 416. — Sorgo for sirup: Acreage, production, and farm value, Untied Slates, 

1917-19B5 


Year 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price per 
gallon received 
by producers 
Dec. 1 

Farm value 


1,000 acTM 

OaUons 

1,000 gallons 

Cents 

1,000 dollars 

1917 

415 

90.3 

37, 472 

69.6 

26^055 

1918 

422 

79.2 

33,387 

93.4 

31, 191 

1919 

487 

80.9 

39, 413 

110.8 

43,683 

1920 

636 

92.4 

49,506 

106.9 1 

52,943 

1921 

618 

88.0 

45,566 

62.9 

28,681 

1922. .‘ 

447 

81.5 

36, 440 

71.0 

25,855 

102.i. 

380 

84.2 

32, 001 

86.2 ! 

27,596 

1924... . 

386 

68.3 

26,284 

94.4 1 

24, 821 

192r) J 

377 

67.8 

25,492 

94.8 

1 

24, 168 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
» Preliminary. 


Table 417 . — Sorgo for sirup: Acreage, production, and farm value, hy States, 

1924 and 1025 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

! 

Production 

Price per 
gallon leceived 
by producers 
Doc. 1 

1 Farm value 


1924 

19251 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 1 

1024 

192.6 

1924 

1925 4 


1,000 

acres 

1,000 
acres 1 

Calls, 

i Calls. 

1,000 

gallons 

1,000 

gallons 

Cents 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Ohio 

4 

4 

75 

72 

300 

288 

115 

125 

345 

300 

Tudi in i 

3 

2 

85 

88 

255 

176 

105 

112 

208 

197 

Illinois 

9 1 

10 

75 

77j 

675 

770 

112 

no 

756 

847 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

54 

70 

108 

140 

120 

135 

130 

189 

Miunesot.! 

2 

2 

50 

71 

112 

112 

108 

115 

121 

163 

Iowa 

5 

6 

72 

79 

300 

395 

no 

115 

396 

454 

Missou! i 

22 

22 

81 

76 

1,782 

1,072 

99 

102 

1,704 

1,705 

Nebra.ska 

2 

2 

80 

70 

160 

140 

100 

100 

IGO 

140 

Kansas 

4 

5 

75 

50 

300 

^50 

98 

102 

294 

255 

Virginia 

12 

11 

95 

78 

1,140 

• m 

90 

9.6 

1,026 

815 

West Virginia 

1 

8 

8 

92 

80 

736 

610 

105 

115 

773 

736 

North Carolina . .. 

31 

28 

87 


2,697 

1,004 

90 

98 

2, 127 

1,806 

South Carolina 

21 

20 

62 

39 

1,302 

780 

80 

92 

1, 042 

718 

0(M)rgiii 

25 

19 

71 

45 

1, 775 

855 

8-4 

95 

1,491 

812 

Kontneky 

46 

48 

80 

80 

3,680 

3,840 

97 

96 

3,570 

3,686 

Tennes.seo 

30 

28 

73 

68 

2; 190 

1,904 

96 

94 

2,102 

1,790 

Alabama 

35 

42 1 

50 

70 

1. 750 

2,940 

98 

90 

1,715 

2,046 

Mississippi 

30 

34 ! 

55 

76 

1, 980 

2, 584 

as 

75 

1,841 

1,938 

Arkansas 

36 

38 ] 

68 

68 

2,088 

2,584 

93 

93 

1,942 

2,403 

Louisiana i 

1 

1 

30 

75 

30 

75 i 

89 

80 

27 

60 

Oklahoma 

16 

14 

68 

76 

1,088 

1,064 

90 

93 

979 

990 

Texas 

33 

31 1 

60 

46 

1, 660 

1,426 

92 

93 

1, 518 

1,326 

Now Mexico 

2 

1 1 

1 

63 

65 

126 

65 

106 

no 

134 

72 

United States.' 

385 

377 

6a3 

67.6 

26^284 

25,492 

94.4 

04.8 

24, 821 

1 

24,168 


f Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP 

Table 418 — Maple sugar and stiup Produehon by Stotts, 1<)22-19S’>, United 

States,, 1917-192'') 


State and year 

Iric 

Sugar 

Sirup 

lotil 

piodiut 

\\oraKO per trio 

tap lie 1 

made 

made 

in ttrnis 
of'-ugir 1 

As sugar 

\smriip 

Maine 

I^uinbn 

Pounds 

Gallons 

Pounds 

I ound^ 

( aliens 

1922 

2<)() 000 

31 (X)0 

f2 000 

522 (K)0 

1 80 

2? 

192.1 

264 000 

13 OOO 

4'" 000 

3)1 000 

J 0 

19 

1921 

314 (MX) 1 

24 000 

72 000 

fOO 000 

1 91 

24 

192.S 

1 320 000 

22 000 

1 000 

432 000 

1 35 

17 

New Hamtsiiire 







1922 

' 800 000 

247 000 

189 000 

1 •’CO 000 

2 20 

28 

1923 

7(>0 000 

341 000 

Hi 000 

1 5()'' (XK) 

1 l)S 

26 

1924 

" )h 000 

2‘’9 000 

211 IM)0 

1 )<)1 (KM) 

2 49 

31 

192 

708 000 

227 000 

1€1 000 

1 51b 000 

1 90 

24 

Vermont 

1 



1 



1922 

' »■ nso 000 

3 1 •'2 000 

1 (V>^ 000 

11 r4 000 

2 10 

26 

102-1 

1 2M OOO 

2 3(r (MX) 

Jl 1 (XK) 

9 ri2 (MX) 

1 82 

21 

1024 

5 44'> 000 

2 44 000 

1 222 0(X) 

12 221 000 

2 24 

28 

Ij25 

•'•’>4 000 

1 **94 000 

)>( 000 

9 442 000 

1 "0 

21 

Mas^sachusettij 

1J22 

1 2'’2 000 

1 

134 OOO 

1 

82 OOO 1 

** (.s (XK) 

2 90 

36 

1923 

, 2( 1 000 

H- 000 

4J (MX) 1 

483 (MM) 

1 18) 

23 

1J24 

' 272 000 

12*’ 000 

f3 (MM) 

f29 000 

2 31 

29 

112 

2“2 000 

126 000 

1 (MX) 

"I (MX) 

2 10 

26 

Conni tuul 





1 


192*2 

10 000 

2 000 1 

4 000 

V OOd 

1 3 50 

44 

1021 

2 000 

6 aX) : 

1 000 

1 000 

1 1 68 

21 

1J24 

122'- 

New \ erk 





1 


10 ’ 

, 4 48'’ 000 

1 1S5 000 

1 08 000 

9 8r5 000 1 

2 20 

28 

1121 

4 000 (MX) 

1 37( 000 1 

903 (XK) 

8 fOO OOO 

2 15 

27 

19-4 

■ 4 080 000 1 

SCI 000 

1 (X 9 (MX) 

9 411 000 

2 11 

29 

ir2r 

3 998 000 

624 000 

89( 000 

' "92 (MX) 

1 O’- 

24 

Pennsvlvinii 







1J22 

1 815 000 

242 000 

*’45 000 

2 201 OOO 

2 70 

34 

1923 

811 000 

209 (MX) 

2( 000 

2 12‘) (XK) 

2 SO 

15 

1)24 

71 000 

184 000 1 

2( (XK) 1 

2 304 (X)0 

2 9S 

37 

192d 

Cj6 000 

208 000 

1)1 000 

1 "16 000 

2 4J 

31 

Ohn 







1922 

2 088 000 

64 000 

120 000 

3 424 000 

1 64 

20 

1923 

1 8''9 000 

112 tM)0 

•’00 (XX) j 

712, (XM) 

1 04 

3S 

1)24 

1 747 000 

38 000 

4*7 (KX) 1 

3 774 OOO 

2 16 

27 

Ijji 

1 747 000 

122 000 

141 OOO 

2, 850 000 

1 63 

20 

Indian i 

000 





192*- 

12 000 

143 000 

1 1 r 000 

2 07 

26 

1923 

59 000 

29 000 

180 000 

1 4f ) 000 

2 74 

34 

1924 

638 000 

18 000 

180 000 

I 4'’.8 (KM) 

2 72 

34 

1J2 

•"15 000 

40 000 

144 000 

1 192 000 

2 31 

29 

MichiK, in 







1222 

857 000 

54 000 

197 fXM) 

1 (28 (XK) 

1 90 

.24 

1223 

900 000 

151 000 

285 (XX) 

2 411 (MX) 

2 70 

14 

1224 

855 000 

80 000 

1 )1 (MM) 

1 (24 (XK) 

1 90 

24 

1926 

838 000 

<5 000 

D (K)0 

1 507 000 

1 80 

22 

Wioconsm 







192*2 

538 000 

24 000 

14S (X)0 

1,210 000 

2 25 

28 

1023 

570 000 

32 000 

11 ♦ (XM) 

98^ 000 

I 73 

22 

1924 

587 000 

24 000 

r8 (MM) 

1 288 000 

2 19 

27 

1)2‘> 

5^5 (XM) 

28 000 

110 000 

908 000 

1 58 

20 

Totil 1 1 States » 






1217 

17 313 000 

10 525 000 

4 2<8 000 

44 589 000 

2 58 

32 

lOlH 

19 132 000 

12,944 000 

4 863 (XX) 

51 848 000 

2 71 

14 

1012 

18 798 000 

9 787 0(0 

1 804 ( 00 

40 22.1, 000 

2 14 

27 

1020 

18 895 OCO 

7 324 C(0 

3 580 (00 

10 400 (H)0 

1 90 

24 

1921 

15 114 000 

4 730 (XO 

2 186 (00 

2 1 820 000 

1 68 

2) 

1922 

16 274 000 

6 147 OOO 

3 640 000 

14, 2f3 OCO 

2 11 

21 

1023 

15 291 000 

4 68 j 000 

3 605 (X)0 

33 5.11 000 

2 19 

27 

1924* 

' 16 407 000 

4 078 000 

3 901 (XK) 

35 102 000 

2 2<) 

29 

1026’ 

15 111 000 

3 266 000 

3 086 (XX) 

27 91b 000 

1 82 

23 


Division of Crop and Livestock f slimatos Figures for 192*) subject to revision 
I Ont gsllo of sirup taken as couiv alent to 8 pounds of s jgar 

> Th se 1 1 States pnxliioed in 1019, 97 1 per cent of tbo maple sugar crops of the United States atul 97 2 
per cent of the maple slnjp 
s Ten States 
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Table 419. — Maple sugar and sirup: Estimated price received hy producers. 

United StaJteSy 1917-1926 


Month 


Feb. 15.. 
Mar. 15. 
Apr. 15.. 
May 15. 
June 16.. 


Sugar (cents t^r pound) 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


14.718. 8 
14. 7 20. 6 
16..T22. 5 I 

16. 2 22 n'2fi 3| 


22 0 
25. 3 
26.9 


[29.31 
31.61 
i37. 0 
36. 0 
35. 1 


24. 9117. 51 


25.7 

25.7 

21.6 

2a7 


21 . 9 | 
2*3.1 
21. 6 
21. 3 


122. 0 23. 4 
[23. 2 25. 5 
26. 0 25. 6 
26. 4|27. 8 


23.3 

24.4 
27. 8 


Sirup (dollars per gallon) 


191711918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 j 1925 


1. 221 
1. 30 
.33 


27. 4' 1.34 


25.6,26.6 26.511.33 


1.68 1.86 
1.7611. 99 
1. 80,2 031 
512 


2.3512 27 1.84 
2. .58 2. 1711.94 
2 92 2.2111.931 
1. 85l2 02 2, 93 2. 08 1. 86 
.85j2. 19 2.8412. 10,1.80 

till 


1.89.2. 0i,2 05 
1 %|2.04 2.13 

2. 09.2. 08 2. 10 
. 75 2. 06 2. 10 

2.05 1.97 Z 10 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, AND ALFALFA HEED 


Table 420. — Clover seed: Acreage^ production^ and farm value, United States, 

1916-1925 


Yeiu- 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Average farm 
pi ice per bushel.’ 
Nov. 15 

Farm value 

1916 

ifiOO acres 

Bushels 

1,000 bushels 

Dollars 

t,000 dollars 

939 

1.8 

1,706 

9. 18 

1.5, 661 

1917 

821 

1.8 

1, 488 

12.84 

19; 107 

1918 

820 

1.5 

1, 197 

19.80 

23, 705 

1919 

942 

1.6 

1, 484 
1,944 

26. 7") 

39,700 

1920 

1,082 

L8 

11.95 

23, 227 

1921 

889 

L7 

1,538 

10. 75 

16, 

18, 3.12 

1922 

1,170 

1.7 

1,955 

9.38 

1923 

775 

1.6 

1,228 I 

, 10. 70 

13, 213 

1924 

809 

LI 

927 

14. 51 

13,455 

1925* 

789 

1.3 

1,029 

14.86 

15,288 


Division of Crop and Llve.stock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 421. — Clover seed: Acreage, production, and farm value, hy Stoles, 192 /f. 

and 1925 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield 
per acre 

Production 

Price ^)cr iinslicl 
received by 
producers 
Dec. 1 

Farm value 


1924 

1925 1 

1924 

192.5 

I 1924 

1925 * 

1924 * 

1925 

1924 

192.5 > 


1,000 1 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Now York 

8 

7 

2.7 

1.7 

22 

12 

14.00 

14. 30 

308 

172 

PonnsyWanin 

17 

‘ 10 

1.5 1 

1.8 

26 

29 

14.00 

15. 70 

364 

155 

Ohio 

156 

168 

1.0 

1.1 

156 

185 

laoo 

1>. 10 

2, 496 

2,791 

Indiana 

171 

115 

.8 

.7 

137 

80 

14.80 

15.40 

2,028 

1,232 

Illinois 

110 

no 

1.1 

.8 

121 

83 

15 80 

15.60 

1,912 

1, .373 

Michigan 

90 

72 

1.2 

1.4 

108 

101 

14.00 

1.5.00 

1,512 

1, 515 

Wisconsin 

60 

122 

1.1 

1,9 

66 

232 

14.50 

14.60 

9.57 

.3. iS7 

Minnesota 

63 

43 

1.9 

2.0 

120 

86 

1.3. 30 

14.40 

J,.596 

1,238 

Iowa 

66 

76 

.7 

1,0 

46 

76 

15.20 

16.00 

699 

1,216 

Missouri 

23 

20 

1.4 

1.6 

32 

30 

13.00 

1.3.60 

416 

498 

Ncbriska 

9 

7 

1.2 

2L1 

11 

15 

13 00 

12 00 

143 

ISO 

Kansas 

14 

14 

2.0 

1.8 

28 

25 

13.00 

12 20 

364 

3a5 

Tennessee 

4 

5 

i.6 

1.4 

6 

7 

14.00 

16.00 

84 

Jt2 

Mississippi * 

8 

13 

4.6 

6.4 

36 

70 

4. 25 

4. 10 

153 

1 287 

Louisiana • 

8 

7 

4.0 

4.0 

32 

28 

aoo 

3.64 

192 

102 

Idaho 

14 

11 

3.0 

6.0 

42 

55 

IZOO 

14.20 

504 

781 

Oregon 

4 

3 

1.6 

2.5 

6 

8 

IZOO 

15.00 

72 

120 

Total 

809 

789 

1.1 

1.3 

927 

1,029 

14.51 

14.86 

113,456 

[ 1.5.28.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* Pnwpe!' bushel for 1924 is price Nov. 15, and values for 1924 are computed on that basis, 
> lA'spodi’ i, not included in totals. 
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Table 422. — Clover seed: Receipts and shipments ^ Chicago ^ 1910-1925 
[Thousand pouuds—i. 6.» 000 omitted] 

RECRIPTS 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

1910 

1,340 

1, 375 

865 

231 

04 

624 

751 

378 

364 

405 

59 

270 

6,666 

191 J 

519 

198 

176 

95 

331 

337 

357 

307 

213 

194 

343 

574 

3,644 

1912 - 

271 

950 

521 

295 

493 

545 

001 

279 

100 

165 

41 

40 

4,610 

1913 

188 

225 

939 

1,446 

1,085 

418 

837 

412 

210 

836 

429 

1,180 

8,165 

1914 

789 

596 

1, 136 

1, 723 

1,773 

1,093 

900 

438 

65 

0 


327 

9,778 

1915 - 

2, 190 

1. 921 

1,953 

1,205 

980 

1,236 

1,123 

974 

294 

0 

53 

138 12,067 

1916 

1,356 

1,30« 

995 

1,416 

6(‘iO 

1, 192 

m 

798 

393 

307 

2 

602 

9.862 

1917 

1, 346 

OC) 

1, 119 

587 

1, 0/9 

1,688 

797 

217 

208 

108 

22 

135 

8.371 

1918- 

192 

1, 597 

1, 337 

1. Hi» 

1,971 

1,002 

1, 175 

404 

88 

0 

271 

798 10,041 

1919 

1,539 

1,816 

1, 941, 

1,606 

2,840 

2,557j 

2,239| 

8841 


200 

195 

213 16, 037 

1920 

1, 649 

:l,448i 

J.033{ 

1, 314 

2, 762 

3.15(^ 

3,996 

1, 57^ 

41^ 

316 

84 

305^19,008 

Average 1914-1920.. 

1,280 

1, 519 

1, 36;i 

1, 285 

1,724 

1,S31| 

1,580; 

704, 

222 

133 

96 

368; 12, 167 

1921 *. 

739 

1, 235 

2, 040 

2,064 

1,685 

1,692 

2, 448 

1,050 

352 

169 

77 

997 14, 448 

1922 

1,3681 

1,299 

1,479 

1,214 

1,014 

629 

1,826 

845 

348 

109 

8 

271' 10. 439 

1923. 

641 

1,681 

1, 109 

1,039 

633 

1,672 

2,054 

1, 352 

239 

41 

1 

42 10,504 

1921... 

360 

863 

2,078 

1, 723 

1,537 

1, 607 

1,574 

740 

9 

27 

68 

328' 10. 814 

1925.... - 

393 

1,027 

1,992 

. 2 , r.o:i 









1 














SHIPMENTS 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

16r 

61 

141 

m 

183 

111 

309 

152 

244 

2(H 

802 

2r>4 

224 

131 

372 

068 

480 

426 

602 

882 

682 
621 
835 
1, 571: 

504 
420 
1, 528 
1, .591 

252 

363 

707 

740 

18,5 

106 

90 

544 

62 

48 

78 

301 

12 

144 

33 

381 

118 

50 

65 

264 

3,101 
2,684 
5, 510 
7,601 

1914 

309 

124 

484 

1, mrt 

1, 197 

1, ,583 

1,290 

792 

188 

13 

69 

104 

7,818 

1915 

714 

69e 

1,,506 

871 

1,125 

1,4.38 

2,027 

1,481 

415 

39 

rt 

88 

10,386 

1916 

279 

602 

1, 021 

962 

1,065 

1, 096 

2,08C 

1, (UX) 

582 

157 

309 

429 

10,795 

1917 - 

423 

483 

430 

1, 144 

90S 

1,923 

1, 116 

182 

246 

4 

6t 

167 

7,086 

1918 

191 

,527 

1,447 

787 

984 

1,139 

1, lOS 

6.53 

18 

94 

2.5 

136 

7,110 

1919 

271 

:<86i 

952 

888 

2,589 

1,619 

926 

8421 

248 

98 

118 

61 

8;998 

1920 

107 

5891 

C91 

760 

1, .5.54 

2, 997j 

3, 104 

1, 60l[ 

370 

167| 

239| 

628 

12,809 

Average 1914-1920.. 

328 

472 

9:43 

1,013 

1,346 

1,771 

1,065 

1, ft'ioj 

295 

82 

128 

216 

9,286 

1921 

371 

7S1 

691 

1,236 

1,728 

2,107 

2,416| 

1,030 

81S 

147 

1.33 

230, 

11,748 

1922 - 

.547 

1,172 

1, 187 

1, 169 

1, 4.30 

906 

1, 2,52 

820 

223 

75 

122 

28.5 

0. 188 

1923.. 

530 

514 

7a5 

670 

1, 370 

1,075 

1,477^ 

1,502 

346 

230 

177 

224 

8,820 

vm 

180 

402 

1,395 

sai 

1,148 

1, 273 

985 

418 

4.3 

54 

111 

LOSl 

6, m 

192,5... 

77 

236 

456 

917 



1 

I- 




.... 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the Seed 
World. 

Table 423. — Timothy seed: Receipts and shipments, Chicago, 1910-1925 
(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Year beginning 
August 


1010. 

1911. 

1912. 
1013. 


1014 

lOl.*) 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1910 

1920 

Average 1914-1090.. 


1991-.. 

1922.. .. 

1923.. .. 

1924.. . 

1920.. . 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

1,878 

4,4.51 

2,916 

3,601 

7,609 
6,820 
6,876 
6, 947 

3, 778 
4,011 
6, .505 
4, 232 

1,741 
2,649 
3,608 
3. 421 

1,563 
1,120 
2, i82 

2,131 

1,311 
792 
2,361 
2. 191 

1,560 

879 

3,019 

1,763 

1,205 

868 

2,831 

4,393 

868 

667 

3,964 

1,977 

106 

388 

1,509 

828 

65 
242 
1, 704 
1,446 

87 

168 

2,047 

2,410 

21, 161 
21.944 
39,181 
34,340 

4,014 

1,201 

2,4*7 

3,810 

764 

7,450 

3,313 

11,208 
0,894 
10,565 
6,626 
3, 198 
13, 101 
12,777 

3, 469 
6, 578 
6,631 
6,172 
6,17a 
1 124 

0, 013| 

2,660 

4,039 

3,989 

2,966 

3,242 

2; 682 

5^269 

3,487 
2,416 
3, 061 
1,016 

1,'^ 

3,446| 

3,050 
1,431 
2, 149 
2,006 
1, 678 
3, 186 
2,343 

3,087 
2,203 
2,478 
2,242 
2,234 
3, 381 

1 3,386 

4, 120 
2, 167 
8^279 

2, 5.54 
2,985 

3, 118 
4,066 

1, 165 
1, 019 
3,367 
1,434 
3, 772 
1,338 
%601 

1 

1 

752 
206 
024 
677 
891 
1, 135 

1 531 

39,^416 

31,087 
44, 479 
.30,043 
29,048 
44,882 
60.361 

3.420 

0,622 

6,7871 

3,684 

2 , 4 m 

2, 249 

2,716 

3,613 


H 

836 

744 

38,720 

10,849 

8,086 

6,061 

3,608 

6,033 

I 

1 

3. 197 
2,048 
1,606 
3, 876 
2,047 

l*^ 

l,65lj 

2,404 

670 

762 

2,138 

2,809 

1,362 

1,311 

1,928 

2,827 

1.607 

1,815 

2,566 

780 

1,243 

1,102 

1,727 

1,216 
398 
80 
1, 167 

472 

366 

316 

664 

119 

84 

607 

687 

38,286 

31,896 

32,066 

37,626 



■■IM 

militj 

—■J 
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Table 425. — Alfalfa seed: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, 
United States, 1912-1925 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

Juno 

15 

Average 


Dots 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

DoU. 

Dots. 

Dolt. 

Dots. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

1912 

8.32 

8.5h 

9.02 

7.87 

8.23 

7.86 

7.66 

8. 15 

8. 19 

8. 3() 

8.21 

8.08 

8. 21 

1913 

8.20 

7.96 

7.42 

6.96 

6.36 

6.60 

6. 55 

6.48 

6.60 

6. 77 

6. 77 

6.83 

6.96 

1914.. 

6.92 

6. 81 

7. 21 

7.29 

7.29 

7.57 

7. 61 

7.86 

7.92 

8.45 

8.38 

8.31 

7.52 

1915 

8.51 

8.30 

7.94 

8,37 

8.65 

8.88 

8.84 

9.20 

10.02 

10. 39 

10. 70 

10.10 

9. 16 

1916 

10.30 

9.33 

9. 27 

8.61 

8.30 

8.56 

7.97 

7. 75 

,8.53 

9.03 

8. 85 

8. 61 

8. 76 

1917 

8.71 

8.69 

9.04 

9.04 

9.43 

9.58 

10.14 

9.90 

lo.oo 

10. .5.3 

10.09 

10 13 

9.66 

1918 

9.67 

9.88 

10.04 

9. 91 

9.38 

9.65 

10.07 

10.48 

10.64 

11. 18 

12. 13 

11.79 

10.40 

1919 

10.88 

11.34 

12.34 

14. 90 

15. 23, 

16.68 

16.60 

19.57 

21.43 

21.80 

22. 40 

20.42 

16.97 

1920 

19.41 

16.03 

14.89 

13. 35 

12. 25* 

10.24 

9. 95 

9. 01 

9. 31 

8.71 

8 97 

8. 73 

11.74 

1921 

7.89 

8. 51 

8. 53 

8.33 

8.091 

7.63 

7. 39 

8. 45 

7.50 

9. 00 

8.89 

8. 48 

8.22 

1922 

9.00 

7. 74 

8.00 

7. 94 

8.50j 

9.45 

9.58 

9.96 

10.56 

10.44 

10.59 

10.57 

9. 36 

1023 

ia25 

10.38 

9.20 

10. 75 

10.21 

10. 19 

10.43 

10.51 

11.17 

11.41 

11.67 

11 39 

10.63 

1924 

1925 

11. 13 
11. 41 

10.99 

9.88 

la 74 
10. 51 

10. 39; 
10.30 

1 10.161 
10. 65 

10.33 

9.87 

10.52 

11.05 

11. 72 

12.73 

12.00 

10 99 

11.06 
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Table 426. — Clover seed: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, 
United Slates, 1910-1925 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Weight- 

Sept. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

18 

15 

15 

15 

cd av. 


DoU. 

J)oU. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Poh. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

1910 - 

8.27 

8. 13 

7.70 

7. 94 

a 27 

8. 37 

a 66 

8.79 

a 74 

8.80 

8.83 

9 65 

S. 30 

1911 

10.19 

10.33 

10.37 

10.62 

10. 89 

12.22 

12.89 

12.91 

12.63 

11.69 

10.64 

9. SO 

11.25 

1912 

9.39 

9.37 

9.06 

9.00 

0.41 

10.28 

10.42 

11.00 

10.74 

9. 77 

9.78 

9.37 

9.71 

1913 

7.31 

7.00 

7.33 

7.70 

7.99 

8.07 

8. 17 

8.06 

7. 87 

7.96 

8.12 

8.76 

7. 75 

Av. 1910-1913--- 

8,79 

8.71 

8. 62 

a 82 

9. 14 

9.74 

10. 01 

10. 19 

,9. *7 

9.56 

9.:h 

9.40 

9 25 

1914 


n 

8, 02 

8.12 

a 51 

8.60 

a 55 

a 36 

a 14 

7.90 

’^7.96 

7.94 

8.41 

191.5 

8.49 

9.70 


mm 


mSSn 


10.58 


9. 47 

9. 15 

9. 12 

9. 98 

1916 

8. 65 

a54 

9.20 

9.40 

9.60 

9.87 

10.32 

10.41 


10.29 

10.60 

10.53 

9. 54 

1917 

10. 89 

11.92 

12.91 

13. ,53 

14. 48 

16.46 

17. 49 

17. 86 

16. 56 

15.88 

14.71 

MliEM 

14. 48 

1918 

16.61 

19.01 



21.55 

21. 79 

22.61 

24.81 

24. 48 

23. 37 

23. 25 

24. 33 


1919 

25.38 

26.47 

20.53 

27.63 

28.06 

31.21 

31.88 

32.23 

29.84 

26.21 

25. 52 

19.97 

28.34 

1920 

17. 77 

13. 18 


10.28 

10 82 

10.61 

10.98 

mimzn 

10.71 

10. 20 

10.00 

10 37 

11.81 

Av. 1914-1920 

13.84 

13.87 

BE 

14.23 

14. 76 

15.57 

16.08 

ia44 

15.731 14.76 

14. 44 

13.92 


1921 


10.21 


10.38 


11.88 


13.13 

12. 84 


BBS 


11.14 

1922 

8.85 

mm 


10.88 


11.52 

11.71 

11.48 

11.20 


10.94 

10.40 

10.71 

1923 


12. 20 

12. 18 

12.22 

12.51 

12.67 

EESTj 

13.09 

13. 07 

12.72 

12.42 

12.09 

12.38 

1924 

12. 15 

12.80 

13. 42 

15, 31 

■OXU 


18.19 

17.40 


16. 48 

15.67 

14.86 

15. 36 

1925 

13. 42 

14. 42 

14.85 

15.48 
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Table 427. — Timothy seed: Estimated price per bushel, rtaived by producers, 

United States, 1910-1925 



IBHI 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Weight- 

Aagust 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

cd av. 


PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 

Pols . ! PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 

PoU. 



3.77 

4.03 

4.08 

4.11 

4. 12 

4.51 

4. 93 

5. 17 

A 24 

5 24 

5. 48 

4 28 

1911 

a 62 

6.65 

6.91 

6,90 

6.72 



7. 33 

7. 27 

7.16 

a 08 

5.96 

6.87 

1912 

3.20 

2.09 

1. 95 

1. 82 

1.79 

1.79 

1.78 

1.72 

1.74 

1.76 

1.77 



1913 

2.01 

2.13 

2.02 

Z08 

2.10 

2.07 

2.12 

a 30 

a28 

a38 

2.23 

a 32 

a 13 

Av. 1910-1913—- 

3.91 

'BSS 

n 

wESm 



3.92 


4. 12 

4. 14 

3.98 

3.92 

3. 82 

1914 

2.43 

2.46 

2.34 

2.34 

2.18 

a63 

2.66 

a 78 

a 69 

2.76 

a 05 

2.67 

2.49 

1915 

2.56 

2.62 

2.72 

2.91 

2.86 

3.05 

3.19 

3.28 

3.61 

3.33 

3.26 

3.08 

a80 

1916 

2.3e 

2.22 

2.27 

2.25 

Z31 

a 44 

a 46 

a 70 

2.76 

3.09 

3.09 

3.04 

a 42 

1917 

3.23 

3. 31 

3.61 

3.25 

3.37 

3.67 

3.78 

3.84 

3.74 

3.84 

3.56 

3.67 

3. 

1918 

3.87 

a 79 

4.08 

4.26 

4. 21 

4.34 

4. 61 

4.54 

4,69 

5.05 

4.63 

4.49 

4. 19 

1919 

4.58 

4.55 

4.78 

4.67 

4.98 

5.36 

6.62 

6.61 

5.63 

5.61 

5.40 

5.44 

4. 98 

1920 

4.44 

3.52 

3.25 

3.00 

a 16 

3.04 

2.75 

a 97 

2.84 

aoo 

2.09 

ao8 

3.29 

Av. 1914-1920—- 

3.35 

3.21 

_3.29 

3.25 

3.30 

3.49 

3.67 

_3. 09 

3.69 

3.80 

3.66 

3.01 

3. 39 

1921 

’“2L71 

2.31 

2.70 

Z41 

2.57 

2.70 

”2.1i2 

"^a96 

“Xn 

3.21 

“aTi 

a 53 

a 64 

1922 

2.20 

2.28 

2.48 

2.49 

a 69 

3.06 

aos 

3.00 

2.99 

a 87 

a 02 

3.16 

aoo 

1923 

2.63 

3.01 

3. 12 

3. 15 

3.19 

3.37 

3.56 

3.60 

3.64 

3.48 

8.44 

3.23 

a 19 

1924 

a20 

3. 12 

3 16 

2.88 

a 03 

3.04 

3.03 

a 15 

3.24 

a 10 

ao5 

3.47 

a 11 

1926 

3.341 

3.21! 

3.21 

3.31 

3.41 











1 










1 
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Table 428 . — Field seeds: Average price per 100 pounds paid to growers for crops 

of 1920-1024 
ALFALFA SEED 


State or State sub- 
division 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

State or State sub- 
division 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1024 

Southern Aruona 

$17 00 

$14 36 

116 60 

$16. 25 

$16 26 

Mont ins 

^$17 00 

$17 H’’ 

$21 05 

$19 25 

$19.50 

Calihirnia 

K) 90 

14 00 

11 75 

17 00 

17 26 

1 Nebraska 

Eislern New 

15 80 

10 10 

13.90 

1 

1 

Colorado 

H 00 

11 86 

11 60 

15 26 

16 40 




Southern Idaho.. 

11 80 

12 00 

11 95 

15 50 

15 00 

Me*’ico. 

14 00 

10 80 

13 00 

It 30 

15.80 

Northeast er 11 






Wt stern Okla- 




I 


Kans,is 

13 60 

11 10 




homa.. 

12 85 

11 20 

13 30 

16 26 

13 65 

Northwestern 



1 

West! rn Oregon 

18.00 

13. 00 



Kansas 

14 26 

10 66 

12 10 

15 60 

14 66' 
1 

South Dakota . .. 

18 75 

13 20 

'l7 00 

18 36 

19.50 

Southeastern 

Wc5tr‘rn Texas .. 

20 66 

14 76 

13 10 

14 50 

16 50 

Kans IS 

Southwestern 

10.40 

13 (iO 

’ 

— 


Noithern Utah . 

16 00 

11 76 

15 50 

16 00 

16 00 

K insjus 

14.70 

11 36 

12.90 

15 0 0 

1 14 70 I 





1 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Southern Idaho... 

$22 

00 

$14 

50 

$13 60 

1 $13. 5o!$14 

10 

Northwest or n 


■| 

! 

1 

1 





Northern Illinois 

22 

06| 

14 

65 

13.80 

14. 20 

16 

50' 

Ohio 

$22 

V) 

$13 

30 

$12 00| 

$13 

a6 

$16 

20 

Noithern Indiana 

21 

76 

14 

80 

14. 56 

12 85 

15 

25 

Western Oregon 

23 

60 

13 

66 

15.20 

13 

25 

13 

55 

low a 

19 

95 

16 

15 





Northeastern 










Soiitln rn Miclii- 






1 



Wiscriusm 

18 

96 

14 

30 

11 80 

12. 

45 

13 

80 

, gari 

20 

90 

13 

.60 

13 ''0 

12 00 

16 

40 

Southeastern 










Minnesota.. . 

19 

25 

13 

65 

12 96 

12.30 

16 

40 

Wisconsin.. 

20 

20 

14 

20 

12 86 

12 

25 

12 

90 

Western New 



















York . 

21 

10 

It 

60 

1 ' 1 

1 

— 

— 



] 




1 





RED CLOVER SEED 


Idaho 

$13 96 

$16 10 

$16 75 

! $1S 26'$2I 30| 

Minnesota 

$16 7.), 

,$I5 50 

$17. 10l$19. OOi 

$23 90 

Northern Illinois 

IS 70 

16 30 

17 25 

20 40 

27 50 

Missouri 

15 85 

16 05 

15 55 

18 35 

21 80 

('untral Illinois .. 

18 40 

16 56 

16 55 

20 40 

27 50 

Nebr^iska . . .. 

14 65 

15 35 

16. 15 I 



Northern Indiana. 

19 10 

17 00 

17.20 

19 70 

26 36 

Nort hwestern 






Central Indiana 

18 ,60 

16 65 

16.16 

19 70 

26 35 

Ohio. . 

19 051 

17 20 

17 66' 

19 30 

27.35 

Southern Indiana 

10 06 

16 16 

15 85 



Western Oregon 

22 36 

16 30 

20 101 

19.65 

23 05 

Northeastern 





1 

W'ashington 

18 00 

15 26 

I 



Iowa 

17 80 

16 46' 

10.60 



Northeastern 



1 1 

1 

1 

Southeastern 


1 1 


1 1 

' 1 

W^iseonsm 

16 30 

16 65 

17 36 

18 30, 

, 25 15 

Iowa 

18 10 

V to 

10 U) 


20 35 

Southeastern 


1 

1 



Southwestern 


1 


j 19 85 


Wisconsin 

18 40 

17 66 

17 90 

19 70 

' 26 35 

Iowa 

17.25 

15 90 

17.05 



Southwestern 


1 

1 



KansHs . 

15. 65 

15.30 

16 30 



W isconsin . 

16 76 

1 16 S6 

17 46! 

19 70 


Southein Michi- 




j 18 70 




1 



j 26 35 

gan 

17 10 

1 16 60 

17. 35 


27.20 



j 







■ 


SW'EE 

T CLOVER SEED 






Colorado 

$9 90 

$4 25 

$4 55 

$8 GO 

$8 26 

Nebraska 

$12 50 

$6 50 

1 



Idaho 

10 00 

6 50 



North Dakota... 

9 i>0 

4 40 

$7 35 

$9 00 

$8.^ 

Ilhmis . 

16 30 

10 15 

"7 io 

■■ 9 70 

10 20 

Oklahoma . . 

9 00 

5 00 




Kan^ IS 

8 15 

5 10 

7 75 

9 10 

8 80 

South Dakota 

9 60 

5 00 

7 00 

”9 70 

8 05 

Minnesota 

Montana 

R 00 
11 60 

c™ .A,. 

8 0 

6 85 

7 00 

9 15 
9 15 

8 15 
8 35 

Utah 

8 60 

3 00 


10 00 

10.20 


TIMOTHY SEED 


Southc rn Idaho 

$6 25 

$4 10 

$4 45 

$5.50 

$5 90 

We‘'t central 

1 





Northern Illinois. 

6 50 

4 60 

4 70 



Minnesota 

$6 25 

$4.75 

$4.76 



Central Illinois . 

6 30 

4 86 

4 95 

6 15 

5 76 

Northeastern 





Southern llhnois. 

0 76 

4 95 

5 16 

0 00 

5 75 

Missouri. 

5 75 

4 30 

4 95 

$6.05 

$5.95 

Indiana 

6 25 

4 70 

5.15 

5 50 

5. 75 

N orth western 






N or thenstern 






Missouri 

5 50 

3 95 

4.60 

5.55 

.6 S5 

Iowa 

5 40 

4.20 

4 70 

6.30 

6 55 

Southwestern 













4 55 

3 70 




Town _ __ 

5,90 

4. 15 

4 50 



Nebraska 

5 60 

5 50 




Southeastern 






North Diikota 

5 80 

5.20 

4 55 



Iowa 

6.05 

4.50 

4.60 

5.96 

6 60 

N ortheastcr n 






Southwestern 






Ohio 

6 65 

4 85 

4 95 

6.55 

5 70 

Iowa 

5 50 

4. 10 

4.55 

5 90 

5 70 

Northwestern 







5.25 

6.60 




Ohio. ... . 

5 85 

4 70 

' 5 00 

6 55 

5 70 

N orthwestoi n 






Northeastern 






Minnesota . . 

5 10 

4.35 

4 55 





South Dakota 

5 05 

4 4.6 

4 GO 

5 75 

5 05 

£ait 0 0 n t r a 1 






Southeaster 11 





i 

Minnesota . .. 

6.76 

4. 40 

5. 06 


... 

South Dakota 

5 ()5 

4 05 

4 60 

5.95 

4 95 

Southern Minne- 






W^lsctinsin ... 

5 90 

4.80 

5 06 

... .. 

L 

sota 

5 50 

4. 45 

4 85 

6 25 

5 40 








Division of Bttttibtical and Historical Research Comiwlcd frou data of the Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 
Weighted average price based on reports lecoived annually from seed shippers. 
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Table 429 . — Alfalfa seed: Average xoholesale selling price per 100 pounds at lead- 
ing markets, 1920-1925 


Year 

Baltimore 



Minneapolis 
















Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


Dots. 

1 Doh. 

Dols. 

Ms. 

Dais. 

Dols. 

Doh. 

DoU. 

Dols. 

Dofs. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1920 

, 40. 00 

40 00 

39.00 

35. 76 

31.60 

37. ‘27 

4.5. 60 

4a 00 

44.90 

41.55 

38 30 

4,3.20 

1921 

! 18. .50 

laoo 

16.01) 

16.00 

16.00 j 

ia.50 

19.00 

19.00 

19. 40 

21 40 

21.00 

19.90 

1922 

17. 10 

17. 50 

18. 25 

18.89 

19. 50 1 

18. -23 

19.00 

19. .50 

19. .50 

19. HO 

20. 25 

19.61 

1923 

20.25 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.05 

21.25 

21. 00 

•20. .50 

‘20 7.5 

21. 00 

20.90 

1924 

21.00 

21.00 

20.70 

22.00 

22.50 

21. 14 

22. .50 

22. 50 

2 : 1 . 90 

•24. IH) 

21 80 

23. 72 

1925 

21.80 

22.50 

22.50 

22. .50 

22.50 

'12. :](i 

2:1.80 

2.1. GO 

iri. 40 

2 : 3 . .50 

23. 10 1 

23.48 

Av. 1921-1925- 

19. 73 

19. 10 

19.49 

19.86 

20. 10 

U>. 72 

2! 11 

21. 12 

21. ;i 1 

•22. 07 

22. ai 

21.63 


(Biicago 



New Volk 



1920 - 

ILOO 

42.00 

41. 65 

40 15 

38.00 

4a 56 

:16. 20 

38.60 

3a 60 

34.65 

3a 40 

:15.25 

1921 

17. 2.5 

17.65 

17.90 

19.40 

18^65 

18. 17 

15. (X) 

15.00 

16. 26 

16. 40 

16.00 

15.93 

1922 

17. 16 

18. 45 

19.20 

19. 35 

19.15 

IS. 66 

17. .50 

17. 90 

IS 50 

18.60 

19.00 

laao 

1923 

19. 50 

19.05 

19. 75 

2a 00 

20.00 

19. 66 

19 ‘H) 

19. 40 

19 00 

19. 1.5 

19.00 

19. ‘29 

1924 - 

22.25 

22.20 

22. 45 

23. 75 

24. 30 1 

2-2. 99 

■20 90 

20 40 

20. 10 

21. 75 

2*2.00 

21.03 

19*25 

22L60 

22.75 

22.75 

23.00 

23.00 

22l82 

20.30 

21.00 

20. 50 

19.75 

19. .50 

20. 21 

Av. 1921-1925 

19. 75 

20.02 

20.41 

21. 10 

21. 02 

20. 15 

IS. 92 

IS. 74 

18.87 

19. 13 

19. 10 

iau5 


Denver 



Uichinond 



1920 

38.30 

42.00 

41.00 

37. 75 

34.60 

38.73 

43.:io 

44.00 

42.75 

41.50 

41.00 

4*2.51 

1921 

19.50 

17.00 

17.00 

17. 76 

la 75 

17.60 

24. 9.5 

‘23.86 

*21.00 

‘21.00 

21.00 

22.36 

1922 1 

ItkOO 

laso 

18.00 

17.80 

17.60 

17.16 

•20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

19. 10 

19.00 

19.62 

1923 

19. 65 

19. .’lO 

19.70 

lU. 75 

19.00 

19.52 

19.00 

20.00 

20.00 

19.60 

19. .50 

19.60 

1924 

2a 00 

2a 25 

20. 60 

22,25 

22.60 

21. 14 

20.00 

19. 75 

‘20. 30 

21. 60 

21. 70 

20.67 

1925 . 

26.00 

26.00 

23.50 

23.50 

2:j.50 

24. .50 

21^ 

22. 10 

2*2.00 

21. GO 

21.00 

21.70 

Av. 1921-1925. 

2a 23 

19.85 

19.70 

20.21 ; 

19.87 

19. 98 

2L27 

21. 14 

20.66 

2a 44 

2a 41 

2a 79 


K;'.n.saa City 

1 

Bt. Louis 

1920 

12.00 

42,00 

10. 25 

39. (Ml 

37. 60 

40.17 

42. 10 

43.50 

43.00 

4a .50 

40 00 

41. 82 

1921.. 

18.50 

18.00 

IS 40 

18. rJl) 

18. 15 

18. 31 

22.75 

19. 45 

17. 1.5 

17. .30 

IS. 00 

18. 93 

1922 

16.90 

18.00 

18.50 

17.90 

13. .50 

17.96 

17.80 

la 2.5 

19. .50 

19 in 

19.00 

18.73 

1923 

19. .50 

19.50 

19.50 

20. 66 

21.00 

‘20.03 

‘20. .50 

19. ‘25 

19. 10 

19. 90 

20. fX) 

19. 75 

1924 

21, aO 

21. 50 

22. 30 

23.00 

23.00 

22.26 

22.00 

21.00 

20. 70 

22. 80 

2.3 50 

22.00 

1925 

22.00 

22.10 

22.60 

23.60 

23. 25 

22.69 

2*2. .55 

23. ‘25 

23.50 

23. 75 

2 : 3.50 

23. 31 

Av. 1921-1925. 

19.68 

19.82 

2a 26 

20.71 

2a 78 

2a 25' 

21. 12 

20.24 

19 99 

‘20. 57 

20 80 

2 a 54 




I.uuisville 





Toledo 



1920 

42.80 I 

43.00 

43.30 

41. ,50 

38.80 

41.88 

43. 30 

44.00 

4 : 1.60 

44. 25 

43.60 

43.75 

1921 

2a 65 

‘20. 25 

20. 50 

21.40 

21. 25 

20.81 

20.00 

20. 00 

IfflLDO 

?f} 00 

20 00 


1922 

17.00 

18.65 

19. 45 

19.70 

19. a5 

19. 01 

17.60 

18.26 

la 40 

19.50 

19. 40 

18.81 

1923 

19.80 

19.70 

19.05 

19.25 

19. 25 

19.53 

19.00 

21.00 

21. 1.5 

21.25 

21.26 

20.73 

1924 

21.70 

20.90 

20.50 

22.50 

‘23.60 

21.82 

‘22. ,50 

21.00 

22.60 

24. 10 

24.00 

23. ‘20 

1926 

22.56 

22.55 j 

22.50 

22.45 

22.10 

22.43 

‘22. 70 

2*2. 50 

22.1)0 

2a 50 

22.50 

22. M 

Av. 1921-1925, 

2a 46 

2a 41 

20.52 

21.06 

21. 15 

20.72 

20 .34 

20.73 

21. 13 

21.47 

21.61 

21.06 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsearch. Compiled from weekly reports of tiie Hay Feed and 
Seed Division. These prices arc the avorjige wholesale selling pn^Ts for high-quality seed, as renort^ to 
the Hay, F(^, and Seed Division weehly, by seedsmen in tbeeo markets. ^ 
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Table 430 . — Red clover seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 

leading markets, 1920-1925 


Year 

Baltimore 

Minneapolis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


Dots. 

I 

Dol». 

DoU. 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1 DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1920 

5-i. 30 

50.00 

66.25 

54.50 

46.00 

53.21 

56.50 

59.40 

67. 40 

61 75 

45. 40 

54.09 

1921 

21.40 

1 19.50 

20.75 

19.60 

18.25 

19.90 

21 55 

18. 95 

21. 65 

2160 

2150 

i 2103 

1922 

22.70 

24.65 

2.6. 75 

23.60 

23.00 

23.94 

24.00 

25.75 

26.65 

25. 10 

24.00 

25. 10 

1923 

22.50 

22.50 

21.35 

19.95 

19.50 

21. 16 

23. 40 

23.25 

22.60 

2175 

21.15 

22.41 

1921 

22. 25 

21. 95 

20.50 

20.25 

19.70 

20.93 

24.75 

25.00 

24.70 

24.00 

23. 40 

24. 37 

1925 

.33.00 

j 34.50 

34.00 

33.00 

32.50 

33. 62 

34.80 

36.00 

36.00 

35.75 

32. 75 

36.06 

Av. 1921-1925- 

24.49 

24. 62 

24. 47 

23.28 

22.59 

23.89 

2.6.70 

! 25.79 

26.30 

25.62 

1 

24.56 ! 

2.6. 59 


('hioago 

New York 

1920 

55.20 

57.00 

56.30 

50.25 

43.20 

52.39 

1 

.64.30 

57.40 

56.75 

1 

54.25 

46. 40 

53.82 

1921 

21.25 

IS. 05 

20.80 

19.95 

18.55 

19.72 

2100 

18.75 

21 40 

19. 60 

ia50 ' 

19.85 

1922 

22.20 

24.55 

25. 45 

23.35 

21.95 

23.50 

22.50 

2.6.00 

25.90 

23.90 

22.75 

24.01 

1923 

22.55 

22.45 

20.60 

19.70 

19.35 

20.93 

23.40 

22.40 

21 55 

20. 25 

19.50 

2142 

1924. 

2:i 10 

21. .65 

1 21. 10 

19.60 

19.00 

20.87 

22.75 

21 75 

20.05 

19. 95 

19.55 

2a 81 

1925 

31.20 

36.00 

31.30 

33.40 

32.00 

33.98 

32.50 

32.60 

30.50 

29.00 

28.25 

30.57 

Av. 1921-1925. 

_ 

24.66 

! 

24.52 

1 

24. 45 

23.20 

22.17 

23.80 

i 

21 43 

21 10 

23.88 

22.54 

21.71 

23. .33 




Denver 


j 

Richmond 

1020 

1 1 

21. oO 1 




56.20 

1 59.45 ! 

58.20 

56.90 

50.55 

.6a 26 

1921 

2.3. 15 1 

1 21. 55 


21.35 

20.00 

21 51 

24. 1.6 

21 10 ; 

21. 15 

20.00 

H>. 75 

2 a 6? 

1022 

23.50 i 

1 23.60 

75 1 

2100 

24.00 

23.75 

23.00 

24.40 1 

26.25 

2.6.60 

24. 15 

24.66 

1923. 

2.1.00 ' 

23.00 

22.90 

22.40 

21.60 

22. 56 

2^1.00 

23. .50 1 

22.50 

2130 

2100 

22.46 

1924 

i 21 00 

1 21. 25 

22.00 

22.00 

23.65 

2198 

23.00 

22.70 

22.00 

2125 

20.20 

1 2183 

1925 

1 M\ 00 ! 

j 36.00 

37 00 

34.50 

32.00 1 

35. 10 

.32.40 

32.50 1 

; 32.60 

34.2.6 

:Vi. 25 

32.98 

Av. 1921-192,5. 

2.5.33 

1 25.06 

2.6. 43 

24.85 

24.23 

24 98 

25.31 

24.84 

24.88 

24.46 

23.08 

24. 51 




Kansas City 



St. Louis 

1920 

.56. 30 

59.25 

1 

56. ,60 

54.50 

52.00 

,6.6. 71 

56.20 

50.00 

56.25 

.>175 

50.00 

! 5164 

1921.. ; 

1 20.25 

19.25 

10.00 

18.60 

18.00 

19.02 

22.80 

19. 4.6 

19.80 

is.a6 

, 19.25 

19.99 

192'! ....1 

1 22.90 

23. 25 

24. .60 

22.80 

24.00 

23.49 

. 22.30 

24. 05 

2.6.25 

23.00 

, 23.00 

23.52 

1923 ! 

1 22. 50 

22.50 

22. .30 

21.90 

22.00 

22 21 

' 22.50 

21. 15 

2120 

20 50 

, 20. .'■O 

21 17 

1921 i 

25. 55 

25. 40 

24.00 

23. 7.6 

22.40 

24.22 

’ 25.00 

23.80 

23. 7.6 

22.95 

22.50 

23.00 

1925 

34.00 

;34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

29.50 

33. 10 

• 34.80 

34.50 

33.00 

3.3.00 

32.50 

33.56 

Av. 1921-1925- 

25.04 

24.88 ' 

21. 76 

24.21 

23.18 

24. 41 

2.6.48 

24.69 

24.60 

23.62 

j 23. .65 

24.37 


Louisville 

Toledo 

1920 

57.40 

60.25 

66.50 

55.60 

49.20 

55.77 

57.25 

5a 60 

57. 45 

49.70 

1 43. .60 

1 

53.28 

1921 

23.25 

22.00 

22.90 

2a 20 

22.25 

22. 12 

2120 1 18.80 

2a 90 

21.20 

22.80 

20.88 

1922 

23.35 

25.15 

26.20 

24. 15 

23.05 

2138 

23.30 

25.40 

2a 60 

23.60 

22.90 

21.36 

1923 

22.56 

22.50 

21.25 

20.00 

29 00 

2126 

22.45 

22.30 

20.85 

19.66 

18.80 

2a 81 

1921 

23.40 

22.80 

21.60 

20.90 

2100 

2194 

22.45 

20.50 

19. 75 

18.70 

18.40 

19.96 

1925 

3‘1.35 

35.00 

31.65 

30.10 

28.70 

3194 

32.70 

3140 

29.20 

28.05 

26. 15 

29.50 

Av. 1921-1925. 

25. .38 

25.49 

24.70 

1 

23.07 
j 

23.00 

i 

24.33 

24.42 

23.58 

23.46 

22.24 

21.81 

23.10 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rcseardi. Oranpiled from weekly reports of the Hay, Feed, and 
Seed Division. These prices are the average wholesale seUing prices for high quality seed, as reported to 
the Hay, Feed, and Seed Division, weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 
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Tablr 431 . — Ahih'c clover seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds 
at leading markets ^ 1920-1 0:25 


1 

Year 

Raltimoro 

Minmaimlis 

' 






1 







Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


DoU 

Dots. 

Doh. 

J)ols. 

Dots. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 1 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

1920 

66.20 

58.00 

57. 40 

55.25 

46.00 

54. 57 

57. 90 

60.90 

5S. 75 

5.5. 00 

1 46. 00 

.5.5. 71 

1921 

26.25 

24.00 

23. 15 

19. 00 

IS. ,50 

22.30 

25. 75 

23.2.5 

24.00 

2:3.20 

22. .50 

23. 74 

1922 

18. 40 

19. 15 

18. 75 

17.80 

IS. 00 

IS. 42 

20. 20 

21.00 

21.00 

20. 10 

20.00 

20. 46 

1923 

17.00 

16. 65 

16. 40 

16.00 

16.00 

16. 41 

IS. 00 

18.00 ' 

17 .50 

17 25 

17.00 

17. .55 

1924 

I 16. 00 1 

15.70 

15. SO 

16.00 

16.00 

15. 90 

17. 50 

17. 40 

17. (K) 

i 17.00 

17.00 

17. 18 

1925 

21. TO 1 

21. 50 

22. 25 

24. 10 

24. 25 

22. 76 

22 (iO 

23. .50 ^ 

2.3. 75 

2.5. .50 

25. .50 

24. 17 

Av. 1921-1925. 

1 19.87 ' 

i 1 

‘ 19. 40 j 

19.27 

1 IS. 70 

1 1 

IS. 55 

19. 16 

20. .81 

20. 63 

20.65 

1 20.61 

20.40 

20.62 


1 


Chicago 





Nc'.v 

Ycrk 



1 

1920 1 

1 

55.80 1 

1 

57. 50 ; 

58.00 

53.25 

43.20 

! 53. .55 

.56. 00 

57. 75 

' 5S. 25 

.543. 75 

4S. 40 

55.43 

1921 1 

25.6.5 

22.40 

22. 45 

21.60 

19. .50 

1 22. 32 

26.75 

24.65 1 

1 2:1. 75 

21.. 50 

19. 50 

23.23 

1922 

18.20 1 

19.25 

19.00 

17. 30 

17.30 

' IS. 21 i 

1 IS. 55 

19 (K) 

19.05 

17. 95 

17 .50 

18.41 

1923 

16.60 

16.50 

16.50 

16. 45 

16. 35 

10. 46 

17. 40 

16. SO 

16 65 

16. 25 

16. 00 

16.62 

1924 

15.55 

15. 45 

15. 45 

15.90 

16.00 

1.5. 67 

16.40 

1.5. 55 

15. .55 

16.00 j 

16.00 

15.90 

1925 

21.75 

22.40 

23.05 

24. 75 

2.5. 00 

' 23. .39 

21. ^4) 

21.90 

22. 30 

24. SO 

2.5. 00 

23. 10 

Av. 1921-192.‘>. 

19.53 

j 19.20 

19.29 

19.20 

18. K1 

1 19.21 

1 

20. 12 1 

j 19. .58 

19. 46 

1 

19.30 

18.80 

19. 45 


1 


Denvt r 





l^idunond 



1920 

1 53.20 

58.65 

58. 75 

5S. 00 

i 

I ,56.60 

57.01 1 

57. 30 

59. .50 

.58. 20 

57. 6.5 

, 51. 10 

.56. 75 

1921 

1 32.40 

28.50 

27. 25 

24. 20 

1 2:1.00 

’ 27. 07 i 

31. 25 

29. 70 

29. 00 

21 20 

23.00 

27. 43 

1922 

19,50 

19. 50 

1 19. 75 

20.00 

1 20.00 

1 19. 75 I 

21 70 

21. 65 

21.40 

21.00 

, 21. 00 

21. 35 

1923 

18. f)0 

19.00 

19. W 

18. 75 

! 17.50 

1 IS. 55 

17. .50 

17. 40 

17. 20 

16 75 

1 16. .50 

17.07 

1924 

17.00 

17.CK) 

17.00 

17.00 

17. 15 

1 17.03 

17. .50 

17. 40 

17. (K) 

17.00 

1 17.70 

17.32 

1925 

24.00 

24.00 

21.75 

21. 75 

21.75 

1 22. 65 

22. 00 

22 00 

22. 7.5 

26. 00 

' 26. 00 

2:3. 75 

Av. 1921-192,5. 

22.28 

21.00 

20. 95 

j 20 ,34 

19 88 

j 21. 01 

21 99 

21 6.3 

21.47 

20. 9il 

20.84 

21. 3S 




Kansas C^ity 





.‘-t. TiOnis 




1920__. 

1921 

1922 

1923 .. 

1924 

1925..-. 

1 

1 56. 50 
28.00 
18.80 
19.00 
17.50 
22.05 

60.00 
26.00 
19. 50 
19.00 
17. 50 
22.05 1 

,58. .50 
^,5. 00 , 
19. .50 
18. 75 
17. 60 
22 ,50 

.58 00 ' .53, .50 
24. 60 , 24. 00 
18. 00 18. 00 1 
18. 00 18. 00 
17.60 ! 16,00 
23. 00 1 23. 00 

1 67. 30 

1 25. 52 

1 18.70 
18. .55 

1 17.22 

1 22. 52 

1 56. 30 

1 27. 2.5 i 
17. SO 

I 18.25 

1 17.40 1 
, 22. 50 

61. 50 
24. 90 
19. 1.5 
17. 15 

1 16.7.5 
22.60 

58. 75 
23. (X) 
19.00 
17. .50 
If). 00 
22. 2.5 

.54. 25 

2.3.00 
18. 50 
17.50 

16.00 
22.90 

51.20 
23. 00 
' 18. .50 
17. 50 
16.00 
22. 75 

60. 40 
24.23 
18. 59 
17. 58 
16. 43 
22.60 

Av. 1921-1925. 

21.07 1 

j 20. 81 

j 2a 67 

20.22 

1 19.80 

1 

20.51 

20.64 

20. 11 

I'*. ...5 

19. .58 

19. .55 

10.80 




i^oui.sville 





Toledo 



1920 

1921 

,57.80 

28.90 

60. 25 
26.40 

68.25 
26. 6.5 

67.00 

20.00 

49. 90 
22.25 

hi. 64 
24.96 

57.70 

26.60 

58. 60 
25.4,5 , 

.59 . :]() 

, 2.5. 15 

52. 60 
23. 10 

42.50 
22. .50 

54. 14 
24.56 

1922 

18. ,50 

20.00 

20.20 

18.76 

18.30 

19.15 

19. 35 

20.70 , 

19 90 , 

18.80 

IS. 95 

10.54 

1923 

18.00 

17.95 

16.95 

10.40 

16.60 

17. 10 

17.90 

17. 00 1 

1 17. .50 

17.60 

17. 40 

17.58 

1924 

16. 95 

16.55 

1.5.80 

1.5. 60 

1.5.06 

16.17 

16.65 

15. 40 

14.80 

1.5. 25 

16. 15 

1.5. 43 

192,5 

22.20 

22.45 

22.60 

24.60 

24.25 

23.22 

22. 15 

21.45 ! 

j 22. 70 ' 24. 90 

24.80 

23. 20 

Av. 1921-1295. 

20.91 1 

1 

20.67 

20.44 

19.19 

19.45 

20.13 

20.31 

20. 12 1 20. 01 

L 

19.91 

10.06 

20.06 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Hnv, FockI and 
Soed Division. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as renorted to 
the Hay, Feed, and Seed Division, weekly, by seedsmen in these markets. 
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Table 432 . — Timothy seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds ai 

leading markets ^ 1920-1925 



Baltimore 

Minneapolis 












( 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mpr. 1 

1 

Apr. 

May 1 

Av. 


DoU. 

DoU. 

Doh. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 1 

DoU. 

1920 

14. 10 

14.90 

13. 70 

1.3.20 

12.35 

13.65 

1.3. 85 

14.20 

13. 45 

12.55 

12.00 ! 

1.3. 21 

1921 

7.00 

7.25 

7. 05 

7.15 

7.25 

7. 26 

7. '15 

6. .55 

6. 30 

1 0..35 

1 6. ."4) 1 

0. 57 

1922 

7. 15 

7. 25 

7.20 

6.80 

6.80 

7.04 

6.80 

6. 95 

6.80 

6.20 

6.2.5 

0.60 

1923 

7. 2.) 

7.20 

7.10 

7. 10 

7.20 

7. 17 

6.90 

6.; 5 

6.7j 

6. C5 

6. 70 

6. 75 

1924... 

8.60 

R.'iO 

8.60 

8.50 

8.30 

8.46 

8 .30 

8. .55 

8. .30 

7. 75 

7.55 

1 8.09 

1925 

7.25 

7. 10 

7.00 

7. 10 

7.50 

7. 19 

7.00 

6.90 

6. 70 

6.95 

7.00 

1 6.91 

Av. 1921-1925. 

7. 55 

7.46 

7. 37 

7. 33 

7. 11 

7. 42 1 

1 

7.23 

7.14 j 

1 

1 0.97 

1 

1 6.78 

C.feO 

1 6.98 




Cliicago 



1 


New York 



1920 

13. 50 

13. 90 

13. 30 

12.65 

12.30 

13. 13 

14.25 

14. 75 

14.40 

13. 65 

13. .30 

11.07 

1921 

7. 10 

6. .50 

6.40 

6. 10 

6.45 

0. 57 

8. 15 

7. 30 

7. 15 

7. 10 

7.05 

7. 35 

1022. 

7.05 

7.30 

7.30 

6.60 

6.70 

6.99 

7. 70 

7. 75 

7.50 

7. 25 

7. 05 

7. 45 

192:1 

7.00 

7.00 

7.05 

7.05 

7.00 

7.02 

7. 70 

7.40 

7.50 

7. 25 

7 30 

7. 43 

1024 

8. 15 

8. 25 

8. 10 

7. 75 

7.55 

7.96 

9. 10 

8. 95 

8. CO 

8.50 

8. 2.’"' 

8.68 

1925 

6.95 

6.70 

0. 50 

6.85 

7.00 

6.80 

7.25 

7.20 

7.05 

7.25 

7. .30 

7. 21 

Av. 1921-19'25j 

7.25 1 

i 

7.15 

7.07 

6.93 

6.94 

7.07 

1 

7.98 

7.72 

7.56 

7.47 

7 39 

7.62 


Denver 

I Kichmonfl 

1920 

13.60 

15.00 

14.05 

12. 9:» 

12. ,30 

13, .58 

14. 1.3 

15.00 

14.25 

i:^. 95 

13.90 

14.25 

1921 

9. 15 

8.00 1 

7. 25 

7.00 

6.90 

7.66 

9.50 

8.i>0 

8.00 

7. 75 

1.1 

8.30 

1922 

6. 95 

8.00 1 

7.80 

7.50 

7. 05 

7.46 

7.80 

8.00 

8.00 

7. 40 

7.15 

7. 67 

1923 

7. 95 

7. 75 

7. 70 

7.50 

7.50 

7.68 

7. .50 

7..')0 

7 35 

7. 30 

1 7. ,30 

7. .39 

1924 

8.90 

8.95 

9.00 

8. IK) 

8.60 

8.S7 

9.00 

8.75 

8. 75 

8. 75 1 

8.60 

8. 77 

1925 

9.00 

9.00 

8 00 

.8.00 

8.00 1 

8,40 

7.95 

7.85 

7. 75 

8.00 1 

1 

8.05 

7. 92 

Av. 1921-1925. 

a 39 

a 34 


7. 78 

7.61 

aoi 

&35 

8. 18 

7. 97 

7.84 

7. 77 

8.02 


Kan.si\3 City 

St T.ouis 

1920 

14.40 

14.80 

13. 45 

12.75 

12.50 

13. .58 

14.05 

14. 75 

13. 65 

12. .SO 

12.50 

13.55 

1021 

7. 30 

7.00 

6.90 

0.50 

6.90 

6.92 

7.50 ^ 

7.00 

6. (4) 

0.95 

7. 15 

7.04 

1922 

7.05 

7.20 

7. 15 

6.40 

a50 

6.86 

7.00 

7. ,30 

7.00 

6.45 

6.35 

6.82 

102:1 

7.50 

7.50 

7. 50 

7.50 

7. .50 

7.50 

7.50 

7. 30 

7. 15 

7.25 

7.25 

7.29 

1021 

8.50 

8. 50 

8.50 1 

8.40 

7.70 

8 32 i 

8.45 

8. 45 

8. 25 

8.20 

8.00 

8.27 

102.5 

7. .50 

1 

7.35 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7. 17 

7.25 

7.05 

1 

6.90 

6,90 

6.90 

7.00 

Av. 1921-1925. 

7. 57 

7.51 1 

7.41 

7.16 

7.12 

7.35 

7.54 

7.42 

7. 18 i 

7.15 

7.13 1 

1 

7.28 




Louisville 



Toledo 

1020 

14. 10 

14. 55 

13. 70 

13.25 

12.60 

13.64 

14.45 

14.80 

i:i so 

12.50 

12.35 

13. 5S 

1921 

8.00 

7. 65 

7.50 

7. .50 

8.25 

1 7.78 

7.20 

6. 55 

6.40 

6.40 

6.85 

6.68 

1922 

7. 40 

7.50 

7. 40 

6.80 

6.90 

7.20 

7. 15 

7.20 

6.90 

a 55 

6.80 

6.92 

1923 

7.30 

7.25 

7. 10 

7.05 

7.00 

7.14 

7. 35 

7. 40 

7. 55 

7.:io 

7.35 

7.39 

1924 

8. 55 

8.70 

8. 40 

a20 

‘ 7.85 

8.34 

8.90 

' 8.50 

8.40 

8.30 

7.60 

a ’4 

1925 

7.25 

7.05 

6.90 

7.15 

7.20 

7.11 

7.30 

6.75 

6..50 

A90 

6l75 

a84 

Av. 1921-192.5 

7.70 

7.63 

i 7.46 

7. 34 

7.44 

7.51 

7.58 

7.28 

7. 15 

7.09 

7.07 1 

7.?3 


Divison of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Hay, Food, and 
Seed Division. These prices ore the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed, as reported to 
the Hay, Fi*cd, and Seed Division, weekly, by soedmen In these markets. 
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Table 433. — Alfalfa seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers. United States, 1912-1925 


Year 


Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

16 

Aur. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. Dec. 
16 

1912 

Dots. 

DoU. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

10.25 

Doh. 

10.07 

DoU. 
10. 07 

DoU. 
10. 52 

Dols. 

9.84 

DoU. 

9.73 

Dols. 

9. 49 

1913 

8.25 

9.<10 

.. 

9. 78 

9. 99 

9. 75 

9. 73 

9.41 

10. 06 

8. 96 

8. 73^ 

y.65 

7.25 

19U 

S. 30 

7. 08 

8. 01 

8. 17 

8.38 

8.31 

8.29 

7. 79 

8. 85 

8. 07 

8. 45 

8.81 

1915 

8.79 

9.29 

9. .58 

9.50 

9.62 

9.61 

9. 61 

9. 14 

9. (lO 

10.00 

9. 71 

9. 75 

1916 

ia27 

11.04 

1*2.21 

1Z54 

12. 10 

12L 10 

11.67 

11.61 

11. 30 

10.67 

10.00 

10.31 

1917 

9.72 

9 98 

ia34 

ia32 

10. 52 

10.79 

10.87 

10. 52 

10.72 

11.00 

10.94 

11. 16 

1918 

11. 84 

12.00 

12.24 

12.34 

12.35 

12. 04 

11. 70 

13.06 

12. 43 

11 82 

1 1. 68 

12 00 

1919 

12. 48 

12. 70 

13. 13 

13. 05 

1 1 32 

14.24 

14. 51 

14. 11 

15. 47 

16 57 

17. 51 

20.27 

1920 

21. 65 

22. 06 

24. r>4 

25. 22 

25.08 

24.23 

23. 70 

21. ('5 

21. 19 

18. 32 

16. 87 

12 99 

1921 

; 10. 91 

12. 74 

12. 47 

11.62 

11.43 

11 84 

10. 70 

11.00 

11 14 

10 51 

10. 14 

10. 38 

1922 - 

10. 33 

10.70 

11. 37 

It. 72 

11. 15 

11. 24 

11. 38 

10.38 

10 67 

10. 94 

11. 19 

11.69 

1923. 

11.99 

12.42 

1*2. 50 

12.85 

13. 19 

12.64 

12. 17 

12. 05 

12. 15 

12. 86 

1*2. 31 

12.44 

1924 

12.75 

12. 74 

’ 21 

13. 49 

13 37 

13 31 

12.98 

13.01 

1.3. 10 

12 77 

11 68 

12 63 

192->.. , 

1*2.82 

1 

n. 14 

1 

n. .51 

M 02 

14.03 

11.04 

14. 27 

1 

14 11 

12 93 

13. 26 

12. 33 

12.39 


Di\isiou of l^rop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 434 — Clover seed: Price per bushel paid by farrmrs, United States, 

1012-192f> 


Year 

1 Jan. 

Fob. 

1 Mar. 

j Apr. 

1 May 

1 Juno 

j July 

AViR. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

f 

Nov. 

1 I\‘C. 

1 

15 

1 

i 

1 

15 

1 1 

1 1 

' 1.5 

1 

15 

15 

15 

1 15 

1 

1912 

1 

DoU 

DoU. 

I DoU. 

DoU 1 

DoU. 

' DoU. 

; 13.49 

Doh. 
1*2. 82 

DoU. 
11. 78 

DoU. 

11.61 

Dolr. 
11. *28 

Dots. 
11. *23 

Doh. 
n. i( 

1913 1 

! 11.39 

11.62 

[ 12.30 

12. 90 

12.90 

12. 47 

12.12 

11.94 

10. 22 

9 .T2 

9. 13 

9. 4: 

19ii 

1 9,82 

9.77 1 

f 9. 45 

9. 84 

9.77 

9.86 

9. 79 

10. 39 

10. 76 

10. 32 1 

10.06 

10.0 

1915 

1 10 34 

10 32 

' 10. 33 

10. 08 

9.99 

1 9.89 

to. 05 

9. 79 

10. IS 

11. 14 

10. 26 

1 1. 

1916 

11.98 

12.22 ' 

' l^ 58 

12. 59 

12. 14 

' 11.71 

1 

11.20 

11.27 

10. 90 

10. 61 

10. 87 

11. 11 

1917 

! 11.29 

11. ft? 

12.07 i 

i 12. 28 

12. 30 

* 12.23 

12. .36 

1 12.38 

1*2 64 

13. 26 

1 1. 26 

14 9! 

1918 

1 16. 45 

18.90 

20. 13 1 

1 20.35 

19. VI 

19. 15 

IH 71 

! 17. 84 

19 12 

20. 84 

21.25 

23. K 

1919 

1 24. *25 

25.04 

1 25. 72 , 

, 28. 24 

28.07 

27. 87 

27. 22 

1 27. 82 

*28. 73 

2H. 82 

•29 63 

31.0 

1920. 

' 32. 09 

35. 00 

, 35. 64 ' 

' 35. 73 

34 28 

3*3. 05 

31.38 

27. 64 

•23. 31 

18 91 

16. 13 

1 1. 61 

1921 

14. 02 

13.62 

13. 52 1 

, 13.56 

13. 48 

13. 38 

13. 17 

13. 65 

1.4.00 

1*2. 84 

1*2. 89 

12. 8: 

1922-. - 

' 13. 44 

14.10 

15.39 

15. 40 

15.12 

14. 48 

14. 04 

13. 20 

12. 11 

12. 64 

12.85 

13. 3; 

1923 i 

1 rA76 

14.06 

14.12 

I 14.02 

13.94 

13. 66 

13. 56 

13.41 

13.81 

14. 38 

13. 40 

14. 3( 

1924 1 

! la io 

1.5. 08 1 

15.36 

15.37 

15.25 

14.92 

14.73 

14. 67 

14. 46 

1.5.05 

16 14 

16.8: 

1925_. 1 

1 

1 18. 15 

18.74 

21.09 

20.66 

2a 49 

2a 33 

2a 25 

19. 30 

17. 32 

ia84 

18. 20 

J8. l: 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 436 — Timothy seed: Price per tmshel paid by farmers, United Slates, 

1912-1925 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


DoU. 

Dots. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1912 






7.37 

6. 59 

3. 89 

3. 06 

n ^ 



1913 

2.51 

2.47 

2l33 

2.43 

2.40 

2.44 

2 57 

2.70 

281 

2. 85 

2. 87 

A w # 

2.84 

1914 

2l90 

2.94 

2L97 

2.95 

a97 

298 

2 99 

a 17 

3.25 

a 19 

a 11 

3.05 

1916 

3.42 

3. 56 

3.60 

3. 67 

3.46 

3. 48 

3.40 

a 48 

3. 59 

a 74 

3.69 

3. 73 

1916 

3.80 

3.96 

a 08 

4.03 

4.04 

4.01 

3.99 

3.50 

3.08 

a 01 

a 05 

an 

1917 

a 17 

3.22 

3.24 

3.27 

aao 

a 81 

3.93 

3.98 

4.12 

4.14 

1 4. 12 

4.20 

1918 

4.49 

4.65 

4.67 

4.58 

4.55 

4.56 

4.55 

4.71 

4.98 

5.10 

5.20 

5.23 

1919 

5. 43 

6.46 

5.60 

5.66 

6.73 

5.68 

1 5.79 

5.96 

5.92 

6.05 

6.06 

6.24 

1920 

6. 43 

6.87 

6.94 

7.03 

6.91 

6.88 

6.83 

0.01 

6.41 

> 4.84 

1 4. 70 

1. 54 

1921 

4. 40 

4.27 

4.05 

4.08 

4.02 

4. 10 

1 3.91 

a 65 

3.41 

3.48 

3.52 

3.03 

1922 

3.83 

4.04 

4.00 

4.03 

4.04 

3.88 

2 79 

3.56 

3. 34 

a 48 

3. 69 

a 74 

1923 

3.03 

3.94 

3.97 

3. 95 

3.99 

4.03 

4.03 

3.61 

3. 93 

4. 13 

4. 24 

4. 14 

1924 , 

4.23 

4. .30 

4. 44 

4.40 

4.36 

4. 32 

4. 17 

4. 18 

4. 16 

4.02 

a 95 

4. 15 

1926 

4.07 

4.06 

3.06 

3.97 

3.99 

4.02 

4.16 

4.;19 

4.27 

4.21 

4. 19 

4. 17 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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TOBACCO 

Table 430. — Tobacco: Acreagey productioriy valuCy exportSy eic.y United States, 

1909-1925 


Year 

Acreage 

- 1 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

aero 

Production 

j 

Price 

per 

i pound 
roceive<J 

1 by pro- 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

wret 

Domestic 

1 exports of 

I UDinanufac- 
Itured, fi.Noal 

1 year begin- 
ning July 1* 

• 

Imports of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal yiw 
beginning 
July 1 ^ 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

AcT€$ 

1, m, 000 

i,:jr, 0,000 
1, 01 1, OCX) 

' 1,220,(XM) 
1,210,000 

Pounds 
814.8 
8u7. 7 
89.1. 7 
785. 5 
7Si.3 1 

Pounds 

1, 05.5, 131, 000 
1, 103, 115,000 
IK).^ 109, (XX) 
0(12, 855, OOO 
951, 711. 000 

Cents 
10. 1 
9.3 
9. 1 

10l8 

12.8 

Dollars 
106, 374, 000 
102, 142,000 
85, 210, OiX) 
101, 0^3, 000 
19*2 181 0t)0 

Dollars i 
82. 14 j 
lA.n 
84. 12 

I fM. 88 
100.72 

Pounds 
357, 196, 074 
355, 3*27, 072 
379, 845, 320 
IIS, 7%, 906 

Pou nds 

46, 8.53, 389 
48, 203, *288 
M, 740, 3S0 
67,977. 118 

191.1 1 




Av. I90'l-1913- 

1, 22.1, 0(H) 

Ml. 3 

99«, 019. 000 

1 10. 4 

j 104, Oil, 000 1 

8.'). 07 

192. Im3, 071 

,55. 7S9, 785 

1914- - 

191.". 1 

1910 

1917 . 

191S . 

1919 

1920 - 

1, 221. 01)0 
1,. 170, 000 

1, n. 1,000 

],51.s,000 
l,fH7,00() 
1,9.51,000 
1, 90a 000 1 

845. 7 
775. 4 
.SK). 0 
823. 1 
87.1. 7 1 
751. 1 i 
807.3 

1, 034. «79. (XH) 

I, 062, 237. (m 

J. 15.3, 278,000 
1, 219, 276, 000 
1, 139, 071,000 
1,46% 181. (XX) 
I, .582, 225, 000 

9.8 
9.1 
11.7 
21.0 
28.0 
39.0 
21. 2 

-r-=L. - c— - — - ■] 

101, 111,0(X) 1 
96,2?;i,000 f 
109, 67‘2, (XX) 
100, 449, 000 
402,26*1,000 
570, 868. OOO 
33.5, 675, 000 

M2. 85 
70 28 
120. OS 
197. 92 
244. 24 
292.60 
171. 26 

14S, 346,091 

1 13, 293, 1.56 
4n.5t8,8()U 
2S9, 170. 

629, 287, 7()1 
618. 0.17. IVTm 
506, 526, 419 

45, 800, 213 
4S, 077, 

19, 105, 6.51 
86.990. .511 
81, 951,103 
04, 005, ls2 
58. 923. 217 


Av. 1914 1920 

1 , exx) 1 

1 Sill s 

1,28.3, 7:X).(X)0 

! 22.0 1 

1 2h2. 37 1.000 

178. .3,5 j 

1 468, 0.17. *2.37 

1 06 . (>0|, 095 

1921 

1922 

192.1 

1924 

lOL'.-) ^ . 

1, 127.000 1 
i.ooaooo ' 
1,K77,00() 
1, 700, OCX) 
1,717,000 

719. 6 
735 6 
807. 2 
728. ,1 
772. 6 i 

1 

1, 069, 093, 000 1 
1,246,8.37,000 1 
I, 515, 110. »XX) 1 
1, 242, 1.56, 000 
1, 349. 060. 009 

19.9 
23.2 
19.9 
20.7 
IS. 1 1 

I 212,728,000 
289, 248, 000 
301, 096, 0(H) 
256. 8.34, 000 
247,411,000 

149. 07 1 
170. 65 ' 
160. 41 
1.50.6,5 1 
141 62 ' 
1 

1 461, ;188, .521 
151,164, 150 
.597, ftlO, 3S7 
4.10, 701, 86S 

65, 225, 137 

75, 78.5, 715 
.54. 497, 204 

76, .869, 6 12 


Di\ ision of Ciop ati<l Livostocfc Estimates. Fi};ur»« in italics arc census returns. 

* Ha.sed upon farm price Dec. 1. 

* (’implied from (\*inmerce iiiul Navigation of United 8tato,s, 190i>-1918, and Juno issues of Monthly 
Suinniiu> of Foreign (’oiimieiee, 1919-1920. 

s I’rcliirunary, 


Taui.r 437. — Tobacco: Acrcagcy producdioriy and total farm value, by Slates, 1924 

and 1925 



Acreage 

Production 

Total value, basis Dec. 

I price 

1924 1 

1 

1925 » 

1924 

1926 » 

1921 

1925 » 


1,000 acres 

f,000 acres 

/,000 pounds 

1,000 pounds 

t,000 doRars 

1,000 dollars 

MjtSRiichmotts 

9 

9 

12,060 

12, 420 

3. >32 

1, 987 

(''onncetieut 

29 

28 

39, 730 

39,900 

12,833 

7,581 

New 5' oik 

2 

2 

2,360 

2,200 

524 

484 

Pcnus.vlvania 

46 

41 

57, .500 

57, 400 

9,0*28 

8,610 

Ohio.. 

58 

52 

40, 890 

50,960 

7,933 

7,644 

Indiana 

21 

17 

18,753 

14,807 

3,113 

Z665 

Wiscon.sin 

38 

32 

35, 720 

44,000 

4,644 

7,260 

Missouri 

5 

5 

5,500 

4,075 

1, 375 

1, 100 

Ma^^ land 

32 

30 

22,528 

24,690 

6,060 

4,691 

Virginia 

210 

189 

1 136, 500 

119,070 

29,211 

26^956 

West Virginia 

8 

9 

6,200 

6,975 

1,327 

1,269 

North Parolina 

497 

547 

278,320 

361,020 

71,807 

83,035 

South ('arolina 

94 

96 

45,500 

71,040 

7,750 

12,077 

Georgia 

40 

67 

31,060 

48,009 

8,267 

7,206 

Florida — - 

6 

7 

4,500 

5,460 

1,602 

1,693 

ITnntiiplrv 

485 

485 

405,460 

392,850 

69,334 

62; 856 

T'cTinpR.soe. 

125 

190 

90^375 

H250 

18, 484 

16,022 

I.x)uisiana-.- 

1 

1 

400 

604 

220 

277 

Tfnitod States 

1,708 

1,747 

1,242^466 

1,340,660 

266,834 

247.413 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Value per acre 

1925 

lay 

•S 

10126 

195. a3 
125.80 

103. 10 

105.11 

166.93 

fS 

1 


a 

fSS 

gtS 

CM 

S5 

K: 

pi 

& 

1924 

Dollars 

127.30 

129.44 

S 

136. 17 
82.50 
167.08 
106.40 

126.41 

$ 

S SSB 

^ o ^ 


ass 

it 

s 

o 

ed 

to 

8f 

CM 

3 

O 

•o 

rd 

CO 

Im 

r-. 

g 

S ' 

CO 

CM 

Farm value 

1925 

iM 

38,387 

58,703 
12,077 
6, 830 
473 

§ 

fS 

o 

o* 

5^ 

7,111 

5.303 

8,670 

[2 

s 

Cl O 

r 

Cl 

i 

«£■ 

Cl 

Oi 

i 

i 

o 

o‘ 

1924 


47, 109 


»o 

§ 

s ga 

CO O CM 

od* to oT 

o 

CM 

00 

-H 

Average price 
ixjr pound ^ 

1925 

•c O CO 

K r-' od 

' ® 
JO 

cno'rro 

o 

85 

CM 

8? 

?4 

81 

o »o o 

2 


cr o 
cr;^ 

1924 

■s"® 

»- 

»0 O 1 '. o 
»d .-5 c> 

CM .-H 

c;: 

2 si li 

*o 

00 o 

01 O 

00 

Oi 

o 

Cl 

8 

05 

CO 

s 

Production 

1025 

1/jOO lbs. 
73,842 
138,895 

r. 

cT 


oo 

oT 

?? 

22 

lO 

8t 2S 

r-l O 

0 

1 - 
o 

C Q 
Cl 3 

»0 CM 

Cl 

t- 

to 

1924 

s'in 

rJ 

CO *r) tO 

cT 

CM 

- 

•-f toco 

CO O'- CM 

CO o 

o 

o 

rs 

uO O 

C3S -r 

on 

Yield per aero 

1925 

Pounds 

576 

579 

oo 

lO 

o 


726.6 

3 

s 

R 


7S0 

750 

773.5 

•o 

§ 

H 

CO 

'n 

t- 

2? 

0 

Cl 

1 

1924 

tm 

<1, 


•<d 

»o 

g §1 


Cl 

t> 1 

9. 

Acreage 

1925 

Acres 

128,200 

240,000 

§ 

M 

301.000 

96,000 

66,250 

4,500 

467, 750 

5? 1 

a» 

rA 

53 ??$ 

s 

o 

1 


1 81,500 I 74,000 

1 17,167' 18,000 ! 

1 

Acres 

142, 300 
224,000 

1 

F 

n 

268,500 

94,000 

38,450 

2,500 

i 

769, 750 

§ 8§ 

»0 ’M’ O 

114,400 


U. B. 
type 
No. 

rH r-i 

1 

1 

1 

CO CO 'TT 

T-( i-l i-< r-l 

1 


21,25 

22 

22 

• 

8? 85 

1 

"o 

1 

•o 

3 

? 

o 


Fhie cured; 

Old Belt- 

Virgmia 

North Carolina 

Total, Old Belt 

New Belt- 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total, New Belt 

Total, flue cured 

Jfire cured: 

Virginia dark 

Clarksville and Hopkinsville— 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total, Clarksville and Hop- 
kinsville 

i 

Paducah— 

Kentucky 

Tennessee | 

Total, Paducah | 

Henderson 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

I 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

f 

1 

1 

1 
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Table 439. — Tobacco: Yield •per acre, by States, 1909- 1 OSS 


State 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

i 1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 


Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Massac hu’^tts 

1,600 

1, 730 

1,650 

1, 700 

1,550 

1,646 

1, 750 

1,100 

1,660 

1,400 

Connecticut 

1,660 

1.730 

1,626 

1,700 

1, 550 

1,661 

1, 770 

1, 350 

1,630 

1, 400 

New York.. 

1, 175 

1,250 

1,330 

1,300 

1,020 

1, 215 

1, 300 

1.200 

1,230 

1, 250 

Pennsylvania 

985 

1,.500 

1, 420 

1,450 

1,200 

1,311 

1, 150 

1, 350 

1,360 

1,400 

Ohio 

926 

810 

925 

920 

750 

8G6 

900 

900 

950 

960 

Indiana 

960 

880 

910 

800 

750 

m 

900 

840 

930 

950 

Wisconsin 

1, 180 

1. 050 

1,250 

1,290 

1, ISO 

1, 190 

1,180 

900 

1,270 

1,000 

Mi.ssouri. 

8.85 

1. 050 

SOO 

1,000 

650 

877 

1, 2^)0 

900 

950 

910 

Maryland 

710 

690 

736 

660 

740 

707 

800 

740 

770 

790 

Virginia 

775 

780 

800 

600 

770 

745 

650 

750 

680 

700 

West Vii!»inia 

875 

040 

750 

760 

680 

741 

820 

870 

900 

800 

North (^arolina 

600 

r 4) 

710 

620 

670 

640 

650 

6*20 

550 

6.30 

South Carolina 

SOO 

630 

SJO 

700 

760 

710 

730 

5S0 

520 

710 

Georgia 

700 

680 

900 

830 

1,000 

822 

1,000 

880 

1,180 

1,000 

Floiida 

710 

680 

940 

840 

1,000 

834 

1,000 

010 

1,210 

1, 100 

Kentucky 

836 

SIO 

880 

780 

760 

S13 

910 

MO 

\h¥) 

900 

Tenn^'ssee 

730 

760 

810 

660 

720 

736 

820 

750 

800 

810 

Louisiana 

550 

550 

450 

300 

4.,0 

450 

400 

420 

4.W 

3'0 

United States 

814.8 

807.7 

893.7 

785.5 1 

' 784.3 

817.2 

8*45. 7 

775.4 

816.0 

823. 1 





Av. 






1 

Av. 

State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1914- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1921- 





1920 






1925 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

Lb.H. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lhs 

M£u>sachus<*tts 

1, .'00 

1, 540 

I, ,550 

1,500 

1. 370 

1,06S 

I,4j0 

1,310 

1, 380 

1,314 

Connoctuiit 

1,600 

1, 565 

1,4.S0 

1, 52.8 

1, ir>4 

1,016 

1,388 

1, 370 

1, 125 

1, :i,36 

New York 

1, 2.'»0 

1,290 

1,280 

1,257 

1, 2.’-)0 

1,110 

1, 125 

1, 175 

1, 100 

J, 1.52 

Pennsylvania 

1,420 

1,320 

1, 510 

1,401 

1, 160 

1,320 

1,310 

J.2.5() 

1, 400 

1,348 

Ohio 

980 

860 

960 

930 

920 

900 

910 

705 

980 

I 883 

Indiana 

I 930 

800 

900 

893 

875 

900 

899 

893 

871 

888 

Wisconsih 

1,330 

i 1,270 

1,248 

1,171 

1,281 

1,140 

1,093 

9*10 

1, 375 

1, 160 

Missouri 

900 

1 1,000 

1,000 

984 

925 

900 

1, 100 

1, 100 

815 

968 

Maryland 

830 

675 

875 

783 

715 

770 

792 

704 

823 

761 

Virginia 

770 

530 

730 

687 

650 

750 

740 

650 

m 

664 

West Virginia 

720 

700 

800 

801 

750 

825 

860 

775 

775 

797 

North ('arolina 

1 705 

616 

694 

638 

561 

500 

700 

560 

660 

596 

South Carolina 

720 

722 

650 

662 

m 

640 

7.30 

485 

740 

645 

Georgia 

800 

! 530 

600 

856 

564 

540 

661 

777 

717 

652 

Florida 

i 960 

950 

1,050 

1,026 

900 

1,100 

1, 073 

750 

780 

021 

Kentucky 

i 960 

800 

850 

876 

846 

850 

855 

836 

810 

8:19 

Tennessee 

1 800 

810 

730 

789 

750 i 

725 

7.‘i<) 

795 

725 

749 

Lou iana 

420 

434 

500 

425 

450 ! 

450 

405 

400 

50t 

454 

Un ed States — 

873.7 

751.1 

807.3 

813.2 

749. 6 

735.6 

807.2 

728.3 

772.0 

758.7 
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Table 440. — Tobacco: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from ataied 
cauaes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1 92 ^ 


Year 

Adverse w(Mither cuuditiun.s 

Plant 

dis- 

ea.sea 

In- 

sect 

pests 

Ani- 

mal 

pests 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed 

Other 

and 

un- 

known 

causes 

To- 

tal 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze 

Hail 

Hot 

winds 

Storms 

Other 

cli- 

matic 

Total 

cli- 

matic 


P. vt. 

P.ct. 

P. cL 

Rrt. 

P. d. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.(t. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

1900- . 

5. .5 

0.8 

1. 1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

15.3 

0.7 

2.0 


0) 

1.0 

19.0 

1910- - 

4.8 

6.8 

1.2 

.4 

.3 

(0 

.1 

.8 

14.4 

.7 

2.8 


0.1 

2.0 

20.0 

1911-- 

10. 7 

.9 


.8 

. 1 

.8 


.4 

19. .5 

.3 

1.0 


.2 

1. 0 

22 0 

m'A - 

7.0 

4.8 

.8 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1.5 3 

.7 

2.8 


.1 

2.3 

21.2 

10i:t - 

i5.:i 

.7 

.4 

1.2 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

.3 

20.0 

.2 

3.0 

I 

1 

(‘) 

1.8 

25. 0 

1011 

IS. 1 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.1 

.3 

20. 1 

0) 

2.7 

1 

.1 

1.9 

24.8 

1015 

2.9 

8.2 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

.1 

.9 

.3 

10. .3 

.6 

4.0 


.1 

2.5 

2:1.6 

lOUi _ 

5 

.5. .5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

.1 

.8 


U.O 

.3 

2.9 


(») 

1,2 

18.4 

1017 _ 

3 :i 

2.2 

.5 

3.3 

1.2 

.1 

.2 

.3 

11 1 

.2 

2. 1 

1 

.1 

1.7 

1.5.2 

1918 . 

I 8.6 

.4 

^ 2 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

.2 


11. 1 

.3 

2.1 1 

.1 

.3 

11.2 

1019 _ 

} S <J 

7.9 

.6 

.2 

l.l 

.1 

.2 

.2 

19.2 

.0 

2.8 

' 

CO 

.4 

•2:j.O 

1020 - 

1 2 .1 

7.0 

.0 

.7 

1.0 

(0 

. 1 


11 7 

5. .5 

2.6 

1 

(1) 

1.2 

21.0 

1921 

j IS. 9 

2.2 

.1 

.4 

.7 

.4 

.2 


22. 9 

1.6 

3.2 


(0 

.5 

2S.2 

1922- - 

1 7.0 

4. .5 

.3 

.4 

1.4 

.1 

.2 

.4 

14.3 

1.7 

2.5 


CO 

.2 

i8.7 

192:1- 

4. 1 

3.9 

.1 

1.0 

.5 

. 1 

.3 


10 9 

2. 5 

2 7 


. 1 

. 7 

1 16.9 

1921- . 

' 7.;i 

10.2 

.5 

1.8 

1 

.9 

. 1 

.2 

.1 

21. 1 

1.8 

2.7 


(0 

.2 

|2.5.8 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Le.s.s than 0. 05 per cent. 


TABiiE 111. — Tobacco: Acreage and yield per acre in specified countries, average 
1909-1912, annual 1922-1925 


Country 

A(Teago 

Yield per acre 

Average 
1909- 
1913 > 

19‘22 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelimi- 

nary 

Average 

1909- 

1913 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelimi- 

nary 

Northfrn 











Hkmibpuerk 











NORTH AMERICA 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 







acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Caiiinla 

» 15 

20 

24 

21 

28 

* 1,0(M 

998 

887 

891 

1,015 

United St.itcs 

1, 'm 

1,095 

1, 877 

1,706 

1, 747 

814 

736 

807 

727 

724 

Porto Kico 

*19 

35 

35 

40 

34 

*492 

706 

700 

700 

688 

EUROPE 











Belgium 

10 

4 

5 

7 

8 

2,077 

1,833 

1,900 

2,147 

2,110 

France 

41 

38 

41 

43 

32 

1,307 

1,618 

1,353 

1,833 


Italy 

20 

55 

70 

89 

•95 

1, 118 

918 

908 

1, 139 

1,035 

Germany- 

32 

28 

20 

24 

20 

2,004 

1,057 

1, 571 

1,837 


Czechoslovakia 

8 

4 

6 

10 

13 

1, 183 

1,137 

1,027 

1,272 

1,270 

Hung;\ry 

93 

44 

38 

38 


1,203 

782 

783 

1,001 


Yugaslavia 

35 

31 

54 

87 


912 

068 

708 

904 


Qreecjo 

• 70 

114 

148 

118 


•776 

312 

803 

662 


Bulgaria 

30 

83 

131 

116 

101 

651 

700 

673 

831 

V16 

Rumania 

•53 

53 

44 I 

78 

91 

•909 

524 

485 

606 

4-1 

Poland 

8 , 



•2 

•4 1 

1,091 



935 

825 

Russia 

167 


• W 

•94 

• (118) 

1. 378 


339 

269 



1 Averages for European countries are estimates for territory within present boundaries. 

* Two-year average. 

» Four-year average. 

* Year 1910 only. Census figure. 

* Unoflaoial. 

* One- year only. 

^ Includes Asiatic Russia. • , , , 

* Kstiinato as reported by the Russian Bureau of Information. The figure for 1925 is a reugh estimate 
based OA a reported increase of 25 per cent over 1924. 
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Table 441. — Tobacco: Acreage and yield per acre in specified coxiniriesy average 
1909-1913^ annual 1922-1925 — Continued 


Country 

Acreage 

1 

Yield IH r acre 


Average 
1900- 
1913 » 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

prelimi- 

nary 

Average 

imh 

1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelimi- 

nary 

Northern 











Hkmisphere— C on. 











NORTH AFRICA 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

, 1,000 







acris 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pou nds 

J^ounds 

Algeria... i 

25 

27 

\ ^ 

73 

67 

924 

771 

j sr4 

1 w, 

823 

ASIA 1 








1 



India 1 

1,057 

1 .132 









Ceylon 

14 

13 

13 

13 

1 j 

i 769 1 769 

769 

1 

Japanese Empire— 











Japan 

72 

97 

88 

93 

91 

1,302 

1,581 

1,517 

1,333 

1,54.5 

Chosen (Korea). 

51 

30 

- 31 

29 

37 

, 500 


811 

8.35 

742 

Taiwan (For- 






1 





mosu).. 

1 

3 

3 



1 1, 120 

1,252 

i,2o;i i 


1 

Siam 

•26 

29 

25 




490 

602 



Philippine Islands-- 

IM 

148 

ICO 

178 


422 

440 

452 

537 


South p.BN 

1 




1 






Hemisfhkre 

1 










SOUTH .VWEIilCA 

1 










Brazil 

1 

155 

195 

166 1 



1,008 

67:i 

7W 


Paraguay 

1 * 

33 

27 

29 1 


* 1, 0.'O 

74H 

818 

877 


Argentina 

1 27 

17 

22 

21 


' 168 

1,043 

J, 152 

973 


SOUTU AFRICA 

1 






1 

1 



Union of South 








1 


• 

Africa _ 

• 19 

19 




« 787 

509 




Southern Rhodesia.. 

•4 

9 

8 



*614 

312 

48,5 



NyaStdand 

7 

18 

»17 

•21 


431 

361 

231 

401 ‘ 


C>CEANIA 





i 




j 


Java and Madura... 

406 

334 

351 

533 


JO 795 ' 

10 778 

!• 743 

1 

1,080 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agircul- 
ture ixcept as otherwise state<l. Acreage figures given correspond to crop production of the calendar 
year in tlie Noithcru Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern liemisphoro. 


3 Four-^ear average. 

• Unofficial. 

® One-year only. 

• Three-year average. 

J Yield on land cultivated by Europeans. See note 13 of tobacco production table. 
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Table 442 . — Tobacco: Production in specified countrieSy average 1909-1913, annual 

1933-1925 

(Thoasand pounds— i. o., 000 omitted) 


Country 


A veraKO 
1900-1913 > 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

preliminary 

25,948 

21,297 

18,711 

29,255 

1,246,8.37 

1,515,110 

1, 240, 513 

1,26>4,000 

23,085 

24, 326 

* 14,000 

3 7, 187 

386 

154 





r>80 


1,213 

1,213 



.51,808 

39,903 

» 77, 000 

3 47,000 

1.5, 000 

3 20,000 

» 29, 000 

3 45,000 

24,712 

24, .500 

28,000 

23, 402 

1, 1C6 

1, 510 

1,299 


0 

0 

z 49 


7, 333 

9,502 

15,031 

16, 876 

61,495 

53, 464 

7S, 829 

43, 185 

50, 485 

69,004 

» 101,351 

3 98,300 

791 

794 

790 

840 

46, 387 

31,421 

44, 092 


4. .548 

6, 100 

1^7^ 

16, 515 

34. 392 

29, 762 

38, 015 


20.701 

38, 231 

78, 671 

3 31,000 

38, 936 

118, 884 

3 97, m 

3 134,900 

58, 077 

88, 184 

96), 340 

72,310 

27, 750 

21, 356 

47,290 

3 44,000 


» no 

3 1, 870 

3 3,300 

»^2,8S9 

* ‘ 32, .501 

3 8 25, 300 


20,868 

46,097 

66, 140 

5.5,170 

722 

733 

856 

; 770 

» 44. 092 

» 50, 646 

3 170,000 

3 105, 571 

» m, 000) 

* (23, 000) 

• (23, 000) 

« (23, 000) 

1,530 

1,422 

4,067 

1,6.30 

» » 2,315 

» » 2, 374 

3 2, 6.03 

J, 760 

60 

29 

0 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


1.53,364 

136,114 

124.010 

1 140, 550 

23,244 

26, 170 

3 24,221 

' 3 27, 4C»5 

3, 755 

3,610 


1 

I 

14,202 

15,057 

. i ■ 

66,004 

72,324 

95, 509 


8,768 

9,715 



156,298 

131,285 

130^311 


78 

194 

503 


24,672 

22,884 

25,441 



17, 730 i 

25,344 

21,226 



Northern llEMispnERE 


NORTH AMERICA 


Canada 

* 15, 066, 
996,087 
*29,096 
< 2.56 

United States 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

('osta Jtica 

Salvador 


(’uha 

73, 6)66 
<2.5,417 
* 10, 828 
< 4‘X) 

Doininit'an Republic 

Porto Rico 

Jamaica 

EUROrK 

Sweden 

1,744 

Denmark 

• 258 

Belgium 

20, 76)7 
53, .598 
22.96,4 
1,206 

Franco. 

Italy. 

Sw itzerland 

Oerinariy 

64, 116 

Austria 

590 

Cya*ch()slo\akia 

9, 46,7 
111,883 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

31,920 

Gr(*ecc 

• .58, 987 
23, 435 
« 48, 174 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

8, 725 

Ru.s.siai.. 

230, 142 


NORTH AFRICA 


AlKcrin. 

Tunis.. 


ASIA 


Turkey 

Persia 

PuUistinc..- 

Syria 

Cyprus 

British India 

('ey Ion 

Jupauesc Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen (Korea) 

Taiwan (Formosa). 

Indo-China 

Siam 

Philippine Islands 


Southern Hemisphere 


SOUTH AMERICA 


23,097 

2C0 


» 88, 180 


» * 10 300 

»V4.^;6o6 


93, 717 
2.S 510 
1,120 
» 15,939 


05,005 


Chile 4,493 

Brazil •110,000 

Uruguay. 2,046 

Paraguay • 17, 844 

Argentina - 12; 636 

• A veages for European countries are tsstimates for territory within present boundaries. 

• 2-year average. 

• Unoflleial estimate 

• 3-year average. 

» 1 year only. 

• 4- year average. 

t Inelude.s Asiatic Ru-ssia. , . , ^ 

» Incomplete data, yellow tobacco only. According to another source the total production of both 
yellow tobacco and makhorka in 1924 amounted to 43,335,000 pounds. 

« Rough e.stimate of annual production. . , . ^ ^ 

» lAJbanon only. Aticording to the International Institute of Agriculture this district produced 1,102,000 
pounds in U122, 882,000 in 1923, and 1,587,000 iwunds In 1924. 

H Exclusive of Aleppo. 

i» Exclusive of Tonking. 
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Table 442. — Tobacco: Production in smcified countries^ average 1 909- 19 IS ^ anmuil 

1 922-1 Continued 
[Thousand paunda— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Average 
1909-1918 » 

1922 

Southern II kmispherk— C ontinued 

SOUTH AFRICA 

French Equatorial Africa 


658 

926 

9,671 

2,811 

19 

6, 490 

Belgian Congo 


TJnfon of South Africa 

» 14, 9ftl 
• 1,992 

Southern Rhodesia 

Northern Rhodesia 

Nvasaland 

:i, 017 
M,203 

218, 73:i 
46, 27S 

Madagascar- — 

OCEANIA 

Dutch Ea&t Indies: 

Java and Madura 

144, 742 
3.5,413 
1,208 

Sumatra (east coast) 

British North Borneo 

Australia 

2.1,35 

! 3. 666 

Fiji 

42 1 58 

Total, all countries reporting for all 
peiiiHis listed (1909-1913 to 1926)-.. 

Estimated w'orld total exclusive of India 
and China 

1,6.51,508 ! I,h99,b02 

2, 671, 000 

2,508,000 



1923 


COO 
882 
8,220 
3, 878 
1, 140 
3,919 
Ifi, 190 


iril,090 

37, 

1,281 

1,240 

o9 


2,312. 17:) 
2, 990, 000 


1924 


772 

‘i3,‘6oo' 


8,4S8 
19, S40 


21K), 311 

1 ( 1 . on 


2, 321, 390 


3,110,000 


1925 
prclluiinary 


2, 203, 29C 


Division of Statiatical and llislorical Research. Official sources an(i International Inslitnteof Agriciil- 
turo except as otherw •'•o stated, rroduction flguies are for the crop hai vested in tlio calendar year in the 
Northern Ucmisphcre and the succeeding harvest in the Boutheru Hemisphere. 

♦ 3-year average. 

» 1 vear only. 

® 1-year avenigp. 

The tlguies quoted here include a rough estimate of the ciops produced by nalixes, on the basis of an 
average yield of 4 piculs per bouw (311 pounds ptv acre), as <iuate<i by Trade ('ouiinissioner J. F. Van 
WiCKel, Batavia, Java, to which is added the official estunate of proiiuction by Kuropeaiis. 

Kxclusive of V’^ictoria. 

1* No reliable data available on production in India or ('hina. The acreage devoted to lobaceo in India 
would indicate a production neit to the Umted States in the size of tho crop. China is also of considerable 
importance. 

Table 443. — Tobacco: Estimated price per pound received by producers^ December Jf, 
average 1909-1913^ annual 1911^-1926 


State 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1 I 

j 1914 

1 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

3920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1025 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 


CU, 

1 

CU. 

Cl9. 

CU. 

Cte. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CLr. 

67.V. 

’ Cts \ 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Mai achusetts 

las 

17.7 

14.5 

25. 0 

38.4 

40.0 

46.3 

40.6 

31.8 

36.0 

37.8 

43. 8 

20.8 

16. 0 

32. 1 

Connecticut 

19.7 

18.5 

17. 0i 27.0 

38.4 

44 0 

4«. 3 

35.0 

32.3 

41. 0 

40.3 

40 6 

32.3 

19.0 

36.8 

New York 

10.3 

12.0 

9.5 

1 13.0 

22.0 

18.0 

22.5 

27.0 

17.7 

19.3 

37.0 

20. Oj 

22. 3 

22.0 

24.1 

Pennsylvania 

: 8.8 

8.6 

9.2.14.2 

21.0 

14.0 

17.0 

20.0 

14 8 

14 4j 

16.0 

10 1| 

16.7 

15.0 

15.8 

Ohio 

9.4 

8.8 

9.9 

13.0 

2,5.0 

19.5 

33.7 

13.0 

17.4 

15. Oj 

19.0 

14.4 

1 

19.4 

1.5.0 

10 6 

Indiana 

9.7 

9.0 

7.3 

13w0 

20.0 

2a7 

3.5. 2 

14. 0 

17.6 

15. ( 

17.0 

14. 

16. 61 

18.0 

16. 1 

(Visoonsin 

9.9 

ILO 

6.0 

12.5 

17.5 

22.0 

22.2 

25.9 

16.7 

12. 6 

200 

11.0 

13. 0 

10 6 

14.6 

Missouri 

12.3 

13.0 

12.0 

15.0 

21.2 

25.0 

36.0 

33.0 

22.2 

20.0 

29.0 

28. (i 

2.5. 0 

27.0 

208 

Maryland 

R2l 

&0 

8.5 

16.0 

20.0 

30.0 

30.0 

29.0 

29.2 

19.0 

17. 5 

28. V 

20 9 

10.0 

22.1 

Virgiiiia i 

me 

9.0 

9.4, 

14 6 

26.5 

27.0 

47.4 

24 0 

22.6 

20 6 

24 0 

19. 6 


17. 6 

20 6 

West Virginia 

10.9 

1 

11.0 

1 

10.0 

1 

15 0 

26.0 

36.6 

60.0 

25.0 

25.4 

24.0 

1 

22.0 

22.0 

21. 4j 

2L 4 

10 2 

21.6 

North Carolina 

13.2 

11.6 

11.2 

20.0 

31. 5 

35. I 

63.6 

25.3 

26.0 

26.0 

30.3 

23.1 

26.8 

23.0 

206 

South Carolina 

lae 

9.7 

7.0 

14.0 

23.1 

31.1 

22.8 

15.0 

17.5 

11.0 

2:10 

19.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.4 

Georgia 

28.6 

26.0 

23.0 

27. 0 

67.0 

46.0 

21.6 

37 0 

.33.8 

25. 01 

26.0 

31.0 

20 6] 

16.0 

247 

Florida - 

29.2 

3a 9 

23.0 

30.0 

67.0 

46.0 

64 6 

48. 0 

41. 2 

40. 0 

47. 0 

609 

ia a 

37. 6 

31. 0 

41. 3 

TTantiiftlry _ __ 

9. 1 

8.4 

7.8 

12.7 

2ao 

26.3 

38.2 

15.0 

18. 7 

]6i w 

10. 6 

17. 1 

10 0 

16. 9 

Tennessee 

8.0 

7.6 

6.3 

lai 

17.0 

21.4 

26.1 

2ao 

16.3 

2a (j 

22!o 

14 3 

18.6 

17.0 

10 4 

Loiiisianft. 

29.6 

36.0 

3ao 

28.0 

36.0 

66 0 

66.0 

4ao 

42.6 

56. a 

66.0 

600 

66.0 

600 

640 

United States.. 

ia6 

9.8 

9.1 

14 Tj 

24.0 

28.0 

39.0 

21.2 

20.8 

19.9 

23.2 

19.9 

! 

18.3 

204 


DiviaioD of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
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Table 444. — Tobacco (unmanufactured): International trade, average 1000-1913, 

annual 1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omittod] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


PIUNCIPAL EXPOUTINfl 
CObNTHlKS 


Alp’ila 

Bru 7 il 

British India 

BulRarin 

(''eylon 

Cuba 

Domlnii im Jlcpuhlic. 
Dutch Kast Indies... 

Giecce 

Hungary 

Paraguay 

rhilipl)ine Islands... 

Russia 

United Stales 


Average, 

1909-1013 


IiniHirts Exixirts 


Pi:iN( IFAL lMr(»UTlN(} 
( Ml NTHll^S 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austiia 

Austria-Hungary . 

Bflgiuin 

('aiiada 

('hina 

Cw*tln>slovakia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

Fraiuv 

Gennany.. 

Irisli Free State... 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

SwltzcFlaiid 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries... 


Total. 


4, 776 
G20 
6,538 
(*) 


141 


8,074 

\2,m 


45 
1,0S4 
52, 768 


14,088 
13, 740 


49, 984 

22 , m 

17, 891 
15,113 


11, 

69, 

28, 

4, 

4, 

38. 

22 , 

KkI, 

18, 


11 , 

26, 

381, 


41 


1922 


Imports Exports 


8, 606 
2,321 
8,05:4 


(>) 


617 

128 

6,430 

69 

181 


(0 


8, 774 
19,005 

9, 697 
63, 914 
m, 437 


47, 732 
1,707 
67, 218 
3,994 


6,666 
61,026 
9, 772 
17, 949 
117,966 
43,403 


846,929 


23, 192 
:13 
433 
2.5, 487 


100 


77, 767 


22, 180 
* 15,7.56 
31, 656 


26 

116 


3,008 
6 % 
3, 786 


279 


1 

47 

4,603 

73,657 


928,609 


46,244 
14,454 
3:1,871 
57, 702 
9. 570 
16, 467 
4, 5«'.9 
128, 797 
175,323 


49,333 
5,793 
49,643 
6, 2:16 
23 , 0:30 


33, 
97, 
26, 
63, 

4, 

34. 
16, 

11.3, 

81, 

7, 

11 . 

3 . 5 , 


1923 


Imports Exports 


8, 596 
2, 030 
9, 205 


441,856 


.'■k) 

864 


728 
1,7:15 
26, 2<)9 


43 


,717 

989 


27, 058 
9,500 
10,641 
173,722 
31,396 


1, 655 
4, 667 


491 


2,160 

11 

7,104 
11, 919 


U) 


1, 174 
57 
2,814 
1*9 
132 


67, 670 


28, 183 
< 26, 234 
30,101 


41, 164 
13, 96*5 
42, 042 
39. 4S0 
11.883 
15, 845 
6 , .kIO 
6.5, 019 
146,679 


41,304 
4, 296 
62, 847 
5,914 
26, 263 
9,6:« 
71.200 
9, 813 
22,986 
158,404 
29, 113 


17,516 

79. 976 
37, 891 
37,808 

2, 951 
29.212 

3.5. 976 
11.5,7.36 

47,104 
5, 738 
18,ri58 
55, 736 


1924 preliminary , 
Imports I Exports 


10, .546 


* .5, 774 


497, 347 


517 

“si" 


84S 

i,h;^7 
29, 6\>7 
23 
1,189 
(>) 


»2, 641 
4.5 


30,112 
65, 225 
M.5,985 
69,963 
4,159 


34, 745 
I 111.6.52 
92, 225 


269 I 


68, 589 


13,346 


18,600 


775 

633 


869 
2,298 
6. 395 


753 


598 


8,682 

19,094 


1,044,916 1,038,560 990,609 1,054,338 l,a50,955 I 1,152,353 


4.5. 974 
18. 01.5 

91.087 

40.087 
9, .578 

16, .3.56 
6 . 8:17 
.58,414 
2311, (198 
10, 318 
3-5,712 
l.S. 724 
65, 898 
5, 455 
29,605 
9,561 
>30,660 
12,598 
4,281 
162,947 
28,412 


49,506 
’ 575 ,’ 104 


4, 136 


114 
4,313 
27 764 

Q) 

39 


625 

522 


2.531 

4. 532 
5,649 


•247 


7, ,520 
13,419 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
strippings, but not snuff. 

1 Sea-trade only. 

> Ticas than 600 pounds. 

> Java and Madura only. 

« Year bi^ginulng July 1. 

* Six mouths. 


Official sources. Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, and 
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COFFEE 

Table 445 . — Coffee: International trade y average 1909-1 91 Sy annual 1922-1924 
(Thousand pounds—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 19(^9-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

ImiKirts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exiwts 

PRINQl’M. F.XFORTINO 









COUNTRIES 









Brazil 


1, 672, 282 


1,676,331 


1,913,512 


1, 881, 758 

British India 

1 Of . 

27, 780 

5,595 

19, 4.59 

.5, 486 

22, 424 

3, 126 

23, 435 

Colombia 


104, 398 

»3 

*23;;, 401 


» 272, 570 


» 293, 074 



27,51.5 


41. 15.5 


24. 4.55 


27,807 

Dutch East Indies. .. 

4, 227 

64; 149 

4,921 

120, 4.57 

603 

85, 116 

• 70 

» SO, 509 

Quvitcmala 


85, 951 


2 95, 192 


* 100, 501 


• 89, 279 

Haiti 


01, 943 


2 58. 425 


• 79. 0.31 


• 04, 820 

Jamaica 


8;263 


2 7. 081 


* 8, 033 


• 5 ; 815 

Mexico 

1 107 

48,991 

805 

5.5, 720 

2. <210 

38, 733 

4, 4i>3 

31,744 


* 138 

19, 033 

* 56 

19. 50:i 

» 90 

» :i0, 000 


• 35, 000 

Salvador 

» l,r)93 

62; 8.30 

(«) 

94, 972 

(•') 

92, .\S0 


107, 003 

Venezuela 


in,32() 


1 14, 8.32 


102, 3CG 


' 84, 736 

PBINCIPAI. IMPORTING 









rOt'.N TRIES 










28, 120 


40, 434 


4.5, 140 


5.5, 788 


Austria 



9 ; 801 

185 

11,880 

13 

15, 828 

• 26 

Austria-Hungary 

128, 3U4 

H 







Belgium 

111,738 

33, 027 

84,904 

2,440 

91,015 

1,203 

87, 170 

1, 183 

Britush Malaya 

> 7, 524 

* 7, 137 

23,304 

19, 2.54 

21, i:i3 

14,608 

10, 494 

10,893 

Canada 

13, ,378 

65 

21,30.1 

21 

20,818 

27 

22, 810 

42 

Cuba 

24, 900 

4 

19, 209 

(") 

37, 2.59 

1 



Czcchoslov'akia ... 



2 : 1 , 973 


31,082 

13 

32, 371 

• i 

Denmark 

3.3, 102 

i:>2 

51,069 

210 

48, 825 

120 

51,108 

103 

Egypt 

15, 054 


21,838 

37 

22, 401 

26 

24, 2.57 

138 

Finland 

28, 024 


30, 448 


31, 448 


37, a3.s 


France 

24,’>, 752 

41 

382, 093 

705 

379, 390 

822 

370, .593 

779 

Germany 

399, 905 

1,757 

81,162 

172 

8.5,414 

109 

122, 221 

139 

Hungary 



7,136 

* 197 1 

2, 032 

• 144 

» 4, 3;i5 

•60 

Italy. 

58, 278 

458 ! 

1 104, 195 

h \ 

105, 903 

10 

ia3, .574 

22 

Netherlands 

28.3, 033 

189,288 

1 129, 148 

55,944 1 

115, 503 

46, 951 

141,899 

58, 199 

Norway 

29,309 


39,651 


38,205 


35, 5-19 


Russia 

20,073 






* 2, 409 


Spain - 

29,317 

9 

1 41,2:15 

17 

53, 773 

7 

7 27, 540 

M 

Sweden 

74, 480 

21 

77,874 

102 

92,812 

102 

95, .543 

41 

Switrorland 

25, 029 

02 

29,259 

43 

28, 272 


32, 4 . 5:1 

72 

Union of South Africa 

20, 458 

30 

29,924 

17 

32,934 

12 

30, 724 

16 

United Kingdom 

28,581 

241 

88,828 

59 

-•32,097 

156 

32, 2,51 

212 

^■^nited States... 

907,899 

• 44, 251 

1, 240, 001 

26,750 

1, 409, 7,55 

20, 367 

1, 420,870 

28,731 

ugoslavia 



> 17,695 



* 20, 235 1 


• 18, 382 


t -her countries 

81,989 

46,736 

148.888 

98, 330 i 

160,014 1 

93 , m 

114,350 

67, 81 1 

Total 

2, 614, 854 

2,608,347 

|2, 766, 812 

2,747,148 

2,868,201 

2, 9.54, 468 

2,009,204 

2,900,109 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorlcal Research. Compiled from official sources except whore otherwise 
noted. The item coiToe comprises unhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared, but imitation or 
“surrogate” coffee and chicory are excluded. 

t Four-year average. 

* Inh'rnatiorial IriStitute of Agriculture. 

> Java and Madura only. 

< Three-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Ticss than fiOO pounds. 

T Six months. 

* Reexports In exce.ss of imports. 

* Chiefly from Porto Rico. 
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Table 446. — Coffee, Rio, No. 7: Average wholesale price per pound, New York, 

1909-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age! 

1909 

Cents 

Cents 

Cevts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

7. 1 

7. 7 

8. 2 

8. 2 

8.3 

8. 1 

7.4 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

8.3 

8. 6 

7.8 

1910 

8. 7 

8. 7 

8. 8 

8. 8 

8. 4 

8. 2 

8. 4 

8. 7 

10. 2 

11. 1 

11. 1 

13. 2 

9.5 

1911 

13.4 

13. 1 

12. 6 

12. 3 

12. 4 

12. 3 

13.3 

13. 2 

13. 4 

14. 2 

15. 8 

14. 9 

13.4 

1912 

14. 6 

14. 2 

14. 4 

14. 8 

14. 4 

14. 2 

14. 8 

14. 3 

14. G 

14. 8 

15. 0 

15. 4 

14.6 

1913 

13. 9 

13. 6 

12. 5 

11. 9 

11. 4 

11. 1 

9. 8 

9. 6 

9. 2 

10. 2 

10. H 

9. 6 

11.1 

Av. 1909-1913 

11. 5 

11. 4 

11. 3 

11. 2 

11. 0 

10.8 

10. 7 

10. 7 

10. 9 

11. 5 

12. 2 

12.3 

11.3 

1914 

9. 1 

9. 5 

9. 2 

8.9 

8.8 

9. 1 

8.8 

7.5 

7.6 

6. 6 

“XT 


8.2 

1915 

7. 2 

8. 2 

7.8 

8. 1 

7.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7. 4 

6.8 

6.8 

7. 5 

7.6 

7.5 

1916 

7. 6 

8. 2 

9.2 

9. 5 

9.8 

9.9 

9.0 

9. 5 

9.0 

9.5 

9. 5 

9. 2 

9.2 

1917 

9. 8 

10. 0 

9.8 

9. 5 

10. 1 

10. 4 

0. 5 

9. 1 

9. 1 i 

8. 5 

7.9 

7.6 

9.3 

1918 

8. 5 

8. 4 

8.9 

9.0 

8.7 

8. 4 ! 

8. 6 

8.5 

9. 6 i 

10.4 

10. 7 

17.3 

9.4 

1919 

1920 

15. 5 

16. 3 

15. 4 
14. 8 

16. 0 * 
15. 0 

17.0 
15. 1 

19.3 
15. 6 

21. 1 
15. 0 

23.0 
13. 1 

21.5 
9. 4 

16. 6 

8. 2 1 

16. 5 
7. 6 

17.0 
7. 5 

15. 2 
6. 6 

17.9 

12.0 

Av. 1914-1920 

10. 6 

-L5JI 

10. 8 

11. 0 

11. 4 

11. 6 

11. 3 

10.4 

9. 7 j 

9.4 ! 

__9: 5 

10. 0 

10.5 

1921 

6.7 

6. 7 

“XT 

“Xtri 

6. 2 

“oTT 

“675“ 

7. 0 

7.9 1 

~8. r 

“878" 

■"iTs 

7.2 

1922 

9. 6 

9.0 

9. 6 

10. 8 1 

11.0 

11. 0 

10. 4 

10. 0 

10. 2 

10. 2 

10. 8 

11. 1 

10.3 

1923 

11.9 

1.3. 0 

13. 0 

11. 5 

11. 6 

11. 7 

10. 9 

10. 7 

10. 7 

11. 1 

11. 0 

10. 9 

11.5 

1924 

10.9 

14. 2 

15.6 

15.3 

14.8 

14.6 

16. 5 

16.6 

17.7 

20.7 

22.6 

22.6 

16.8 

1925- - - 

23.4 

22.4 

21.2 

20.2 

18. 6 

21.6 

19.7 

•20. 7 

21.2 

19. 5 

18.5 

17. 1 

•20.3 

Av. 1921-1925 1 

12.5 

13. 1 

13.2 

12.8 

12.4 

il3.1 

12.8 

13.0 

13.5 

13.9 

14.3 

14.2 

13.2 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

* Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 

TEA 

Table 447. — Tea: International trade, average 1909-19Ui, annual 1922-1924 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Coutitry 


PRINTIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 


Britush India 

Ceylon 

(diina 

Dutch East ludics- 

Formosa 

Japan 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

Argentina 

Australia. 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

British Malaya 

Canada 

Chile 

(Czechoslovakia. 

Egypt - 

France . 

French Indo-China 

Oerniany.. 

Hungary » 

Irish Free State — 

M oroex’o 

Netherlands 

New Zealainl 

Persia 

Poland- 

Russia 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 


Total. 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Average 1000-1913 


Imports j Exports 


8, 002 
» 1 
18,890 
0, 742 
68 
690 


3,890 
3r), 442 


3, 424 
» 11,983 
37,027 
3,505 


1,950 

2,800 

3,295 

8,064 


6, 690 
11,383 
7, 542 
9,446 


167, 704 
6,192 
293,046 
98,897 
31,268 


768,662 


267, 887 
189, 016 
197, 997 
46,675 
23,640 
35, 823 


0 


3 

5 5, 318 


61 

1,145 

23 


125 

61 


7, 237 


77.\ 922 


1922 

Inuwrtsl Exports 


14, C04 
1 

13,(Vi6 

6,516 

73 

1,469 


3,a54 
• 47, 606 
1,001 


6,866 

40,050 

1,613 

1,016 

4,503 

2,742 

•3,391 

6,178 

1,075 


9,581 
26,226 
8,708 
11,357 
4,400 
•3,322 
9,326 
377, 089 
97,097 
33, 105 


735,644 


311,693 
171,808 
76, 463 
89, 98,5 
19, 767 
29,148 


11 


1, 081 


2 
1.57 
113 
• 1.136 
23 
35 


•1,965 

253 


256 


4,371 


708,298 


1923 


1924 i>rcllininary 


Imports Exports i Imports 'Exports 


17, 713 
1 

129 

6,602 

82 

1,684 


3,772 
• 48, 502 
955 


8.227 
41, 289 

5.228 
1, 165 
6,602 
2,985 

•3,836 

5,463 

416 


8,224 
35,468 
9,968 
12,064 
5,313 
•3, 106 
8,963 
392,531 
ia5, 138 
37, 945 


774, 271 


331,611 
181,940 
99, 492 
104. 871 
21. '2a5 
27, 359 


1, 394 


2 
239 
237 
• 1,933 
10 
10 


>2,422 

127 


133 


6,.^56 


779, 565 


1 12, 164 

(•) 

5, 072 
« 6, 538 
» 58 
1,267 


4, 379 
1* “ 48,9.V) 
1,463 


8, 425 
35, 861 
4. 476 
1.423 
8. 156 
3, 662 
•4.036 
8,954 
8,515 
24,400 
la 650 
23,933 
10,787 


3, 201 
• 13,609 
9,407 
434.621 
92,773 
37, 721 


824, 392 


1 346,111 
204, 9:i0 
94,211 
« 105,541 
» 21,267 
24,036 


•2 


1,241 


(•) 


274 

71 


29 


43 

10 


21,890 


82x,434 


“Tea* 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rasearch. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Includes tea leaves only, and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mate. 

1 Twelve months’ sea-trade, throe mouths’ land-trade. ♦ Java and Madura only. 

• nrwft-vftfir average. * International Institute of AgrlcultUTOa 

I ZSTthM SfloTunds. ‘ boginning July 1. 
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Table 448 . — Tea, Formosa, fine: Average wholesale price per pound, New Yorkf 

190f^l9^5 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

.\vor- 

agci 


Cft. 

Ct9. 

rts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

C^s. 

1009 

24. 0 

18. 5 

18. .5 

23. 5 

25. 0 

2.5. 0 

2.5. 0 

24. 0 

21. 0 

21. 

0 

21. 0 

24. 

0 

21.3 

1910 

24.0 

24.0 

24. 0 

24 0 

21.0 

24.0 

24. 0 

24. 0 

24. 0 

21 

0 

21. 0 

24. 

0 

24.0 

1911 

24.0 

24 0 

24. 0 

21. 0 

21. 0 

24.0 

24. 0 

24 5 

21. 5 

21 

5 

21. 5 

24. 

.1 

21. 2 

1912... 

24 5 

24. 5 

24. 5 

24. 5 

24. 5 

24 5 

21. 5 

24. .5 

24. 5 

21 

5 

21 5 

24 

5 

21.5 

1913 

24.5 

24. .5 

24. 5 

24. 5 

25. 0 

25 0 

25. 0 

25 0 

25. 0 

2.*' 

0 

25. 0 

2'’\ 

0 

21.8 

A V. 1909-1913 

24.2 

2:1 ]_ 

23. 1 

24 1 

24. 5 

24 .5 


21 4 

24.4 

21 

1 

21. 4 

21 

1 

21.2 

1914 

26. 0 

25. o’ 

25. 0 

"2.' d 

25 0 

25. d 

25. 0 

25 (T 

25 <r 

“2.5 

0 

24 0 

24 

0 

.11 S 

1915 

24. 0 

24. 0 

24. 0 

24 0 

24.0 

24 0 

24 0 

24.0 

24.0 

24 

0 

21 0 

21. 

0 

21.0 

1916 

24 0 

21. 0 

24 0 

24. 0 

24. 0 

24. 0 

24. 0 

21.0 

21 0 

21 

0 

24. 0 

21 

0 

24 0 

1917 

24. 0 

24. 0 

24 0 

24. 0 

26. 3 

28. 3 

36. 5 

3(). 5 

36. 6 

36 

5 

31. 5 

35 

6 

30.0 

1918 

35. 5 

35. 5 

35.5 

35. 5 

35. 5 

35. 5 

35. 5 

35.5 

36. 3 

36. 

5 

36 5- 

36 

.5 

3.5. 8 

1919 

36. .5 

36. 5 I 

3.5. 3 

3t. 0 

34.3 

35. 0 

35.0 

35 0 

35. 0 

3.5 

0 

36 1 

36 

.5 

3.5 3 

1920 

36. .5 

36 5 

36. 5 

36 5 

36. .5 

36 5 

36. r> 

34 3 

31. 0 

31. 

0 

2H 6 

2i 

8 

33 7 

Av. 1914-1920 

29 4 


_29.^ 

1 

1 29 4_ 

8. 

^0_9j 

JO 6~ 

jo.y 

JO. 

.1 

J> 5 

Jj 

2 

i_29.8 

1921 

24.5 

' I 

~2i.T 

24. 1 

‘22. 4 

22.~dr 

22~6 

“22? o' 

122 3‘ 

’2:1 

0~ 

~2v 0 


0' 

24. 0 

1922 

30.0 

30.0 

30. 0 

30. 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

30 0 

1 30 5 

30. 

fj 

31. 0 

31 

0 1 

1 30.2 

1923--. 

31 0 

31.0 1 

31.0 

31. 0 

31. 0 

31.0 

31. 0 

31. 0 

31 0 

31 

0 

31 0 j 

31 

0 

31.0 

1924 

31.0 

31.0 1 

31 0 

31 0 

31 0 

31.0 

31 0 

31 0 

1 3J. 3 

32. 

5 

3.' 9 ! 

3.5. 

0 1 

1 31.7 

I<t25 

35.0 

3.5.0 1 

35.0 

3.5.0 

36 0 

35.0 

35 0 

35. 0 

35. 0 

35 

0 

35 0 ! 

35 

.3 1 

I 3.5. 0 

Av. 1921-1925 

30.3 

30.3 

30.3 

30.2 

29.9 1 

2O" 

‘A s'j 


"ilO.'F 

“30. 

T 

Triri 

’ Iz 

i.1 

l“3d.l 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsearch. Conipilod from Bureau of Labor Statistics rcpoi ts. 

1 Derived from the figures upon which tho monthly averages are bjised. 

Table 449. — Oil cake and oil-cake meal:. Internaiional trade, average 1909 -10 IS, 

aim iial 1 92^-- 1 9 ? ] 

[Thousand poun<ls -i. e , 000 omit tod] 


Y^ar ended Dec. 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPOBT- 
INO COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

Australia 

A ustria-Hungary 

Brazil.- 

British India 

Canada 

China 

Dutch East Imlics.. 

Egypt 

Franco 

Germany 

Hungary—. 

Italy. 

Pei 

Riu ia 


Spa I — 

United States. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 


Austria- 

Belgium 

Ceylon 

Denmark 

Finland.. 

Irish Free State. . 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom. 
Other oountries.. 


Total. 


Average 1909-1913 


Irajiorts Exports 


148 
W, «73 


1, 202 
7,752 
< 174 
2,600 


28S, 068 
1,686,416 


10,660 


643,648 
1 40, 404 
1,002,320 
25,333 


189,868 
707, 116 
5^112 
346^755 
60,352' 
790,865 
30,172 


Ifs852;406 


42, 

1 , 

124. 

*6, 

268, 

51, 

147, 

13, 

161, 

476, 

525, 


55. 
10 , 
1,453, 
2 , 
1, 704, 


155,373 
7 28,609 
16,777 
2,125 


210,819 
2,880 
1,535 
1,413 
101,706 
41, 505 


l5>676,283 


1922 

Imports j EIport^ 


2,189 

3,873 


82, 4f)5 
209, 655 
224 
3,919 


87 

88,605 


262, 125 
41,202 
840, 35.5 
17,963 


269,709 
414, 635 
43,810 
169,564 
91.677 
707,838 
41,380 


[3,288,063 


65, 3S2 
1 7, 402 


38. 450 
311,854 
45,727 
144,285 
38,687 
267,030 
213, 2:19 
371,291 
27, 755 
158,688 
37,323 


20,445 
926, 144 


52; 031 
12, 936 
2,837 
572 


13,707 

116,659 

271 

19,992 

1,586 

85,0.53 

40,244 


13,020,4.^ 


Imports Exports 


I 518 


•2, 226 
3,. ->48 


128, 237 
90, 202 
935 
752 


147 

124,124 


7, 016 
21.5,640 
41,830< 
l,211,a54 
107, 415 


332,310 
403,590 
84,798 
246, 640 
8.% 908 
097,894 
14,898 


13, 919, 191 


80, 186 
» 5,800 


24, 190 
359, 679 
40, 111 
19ti, fJ85 
42,31)1 
267, .5as 
328, 

.521, Iris 
106, 621 
147, 911 
3.5, 6U5 

15, 1.57' 
917, \m 


2,420 
73,509 
13, 0.56 
5,799 
144 


10,619 
95, 19.5 
169 
4,748 
1, 243 
111,964 
8.066 


1924 preliimimry 
Tiupoits 1 Exports 


102,113 


12 , .532 
249,286 
43, 072 
1,547,660 
22,843 
108,901 
322, 879 
574,900 
118, 527 
276,096 
87,487 
802,285 
19, 454 


13, 41fl, m 14,747,146 


*» 1, 029 

» 446. 723 

0,124 

34, .303 


188.903 


» 52. 100 


260, 178 

113, 417 

26S, 118 

2So, 16.5 

157. r 17 

268 

282, 802 



48,684 

• 3i9 


154, 572 

1,289,948 


021 

62,696 

17,633 

18,833 


21,720 

79,046 


5,546 
6,651 
201, 620 
16,937 


3,901,6 8 


Division of Statistical and ITistorical Research. Official souroes. 

oUms called here ‘'oil cake and oil-cake meal" includes the edible cake and meal remaining after 
making oil from such products as cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn. etc. Soy-bean oako is not included 
in this table. 


> Year beginning July 1 * Throe-year average. 

• Four-year averwe. ^ ^ ^ Madura only, 

s •Vmrmhr* tnMithv laa^lrade. throe months land-trade. 


4 Six months. 

’ One year only. 
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STATISTICS OF FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS 

Table 450 . — All cattle and calves: Number and value onfarms^ by Stales, 1020-102() 



Number Jan. 1 



Average valiio per head 
Jan. 1 — 


Farm Vi.lnn Jan. 1- 

_ 

State 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1920 

1921 

1922 

_ 1 
1923 1 

1920 

1921 j 

1922 j 

192:( 


I'hov- 

Thw- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Thov- 

saiid 

j Thou- 
sand 

1 Thoa- 
1 &i; nd 

1 Thoii- 
1 sand 


'^(ind.s 

sand"* 

f, finds 

sands 

lars 

lars 

lars 

ItlTS 

Dollars 

dollars 

1 dollars 

dollars 

^Maiuc 

301 

276 

259 

247 

60.30 

1 47.20 

:ia3o' 

44. Od 

18, 141 

13,040 9.9:50 

, 10.S71 

N. Hampshire. 

m 

165 

169 

157 

60.60 

: 5a 00 

44.601 

4.3. 4d 

10. 923 

9, 236 

7, 542 

7, 122 

Vermont 

4’M 

441 

449 

145 

70.80 

50.90 

42. SO 

44. 30 

30,802 

22,594 

19, 211 

19,719 


210 

219 

225 

220 

}<5. 60 

76 :«) 

63. 901 

61.20 

is, 4S3 

lani 

14, :i78 

1.3. 475 

Jtho<lo Island.. 

31 

31 

311 

1 31 

92.90 

82.40 

67. CO 

70 40| 

2,879 

2, '•>.51 

! 2. 0781 4 183 

Connect imt 

174 

172 

176 

177 

84.00 

73.00 

59. CO 

[ r>i.9(J 

14,614 

12 , 555 ! 

L 10,390| 10,962 

New Yoik 

2, 144 

2,104 

2,090 

2,0.30 

88. -20 

60. 30 

.54. 40 

.52. 20 

D9, 085 

120. 848! 
16, .'■>a5! 

11 : 1 . 72oi 105.917 

New Jersey 

( 179 

DSi 

173 

168 

108. 20 

93.20 

73. 40 

75 20] 

19, 374 

12, 690; 
71.162 

1 14642 

I’enn.'-ylvani.i. 

1,516 

' 1,490 

1,482 

1, 148 

76. 90 

61. lOi 

48.00 

1 48 90 

ns, 841 

91,024 

70. -27 

Ohio 

J,'J27 

1 

1. 880, 

1,M0 

1, 770 

69. 40 

54.40 

42.80 

14.40 

13.3, 8221 

104 300 

1 78, 795| 7a 5.57 

Indiana 

1 t,540 

1,531 

1,446 

1.410 

66.60 

49. 30 

39. 10 

41.30 

103,002 

75, 429 

56. .572 58, 190 

Illinois 

2,738 

2. .51,5 

2,413 

2, 46.5 

69.50 

4a 80 

aaso 

42. SO 

193, 762 

117,6951 94:^6 105. 533 

Mictdnan 

1.5861 

3.05i; 

i l,.5.i6| 

l,50f^ 

1, 160 

69. 90i 

51.00 

39.00 

42 20 

110,S64 

78,303 

I ns, 7S9 

( 61. .57*1 

Wisconsin, 

: 3,091 

.3, 040 

2,979 

74.00 

49.60 

1 39 70 

44. 70 

225,801 
16.% 417 

1.53, 320 

' i20.G:d 

' 133, 149 

Minnesota 

3,021j 

1 2. 940, 

2,980 

j 2,940 

5.5. 70 

39.30| 

I .32 70 

.33.60 

11.5,415, 97,434 

98,697 

Iowa. 

I 1,5581 

! 4. .3471 

1,311 

1 4. .545 

58 00 

40.30 

1 34.80 

39. 80 

264, 157 

175,000 

1 150, 012 

! 181, 022 

Mis'souii . ... 

2. 782| 

1 2,760 

2, 760 2. 700 

5.5. 1*0 

40.00' 

110 70: 

1 23 40 

15r>, 621 

lia472 

84. 752 

' 90. 164 

North l'*akota 

1 :D5( 

1,350 

1.4CK« 

i.:i7o 

49. 10 

70| 

i 25.50 

1 27 m 

a5. 4S9 

4.5, 490i 35. 720 

37.660 

South Dakota 

2, ;i8Sl 

2,061 

2, 123 

2,070 

4S. 90( 

34. 90l 

28.40 

• :i3 70 

116, 7.’i 

71,900 

, 60, 279 

69. 820 

Kcbra.sk a 

3. 1.54 


3, 026 

3, 224 

50. noj 

; 37.701 

31.60 

35. 60 

159, 724 

111,228, 

; 95, 726 

114, m 

Kansas 

2, 97.5* 

1 1 

' 3,012 

2,99l' ,3,0.58 

.521 70l 

I 37. 9o! 

28.70 

30.80 

156,911 

114.247 

85. 93t^ 

91,116 

Delawaie _ .. 

47 

47 

47 

1 17 

74. 10 

69. OOi 

1 4a 30 

47.60 

3. 4S1 

.t,242| 

4269 

2,236 

Maiylan-l. .. 
Virginia ... 

283 

2S3' 

' 2821 

1 280 

73. .50, 

65.401 

ol 40 

.•’0. 30 

20. 788 

la 512! 

11. .5021 

1 H.O-’O 

1 910 

91.5 

80.5! 

' 882 

.58 60 

45 ,30 

; .32 50 .34.00 

53, 333 

41,407 

•28, 110 

ITI, 9S0 

West VirKinitt.. 

.587 

597 

1 607? 

617 

5a 20 

49.30 

3a 10 

39. 70 

34, 143 

29,415 

21,906j 

24 , 525 

North Carolina. 

oso 

670 

I 600 

I .580 

51.90 

40, 20 

29.60 

28.50 

35, 275 

2a 933 

17, 758 

16 507 

South (\iroIina 

4.34 

' 41S 

I 410 

3H2 

66.20 

37.00 

25.50 

23. 10 

24, 401 

1-5, 475 

10. 622 

8,817 

OcoPRia 

1, 1.57 

1,137 

1,117! 1.0.57 

39.50 

2a 00 

17. 10 

1(190 

45. 754 

31,875 

19, 130 

17,910 

Florida 

.8S0 

1 8.10 

810 

7701 

3a 70 

2a 40 

20.20 

20. 50 

27, 021> 

24 193 

16. 350' 15. 748 

Kentucky ... 

I,01« 

I 1,08.8 

, 1,074 

l.OOOi 

52.801 

39.80 

2a 30 

:ia 20 

57,669 

4.3,298 

30,352 

30,176 

Tennos.seo. 

1. 102 

1. 124 

1 1,114 

1,076 

46l20 

31.30 

23.20 

23. .'U) 

53, 714 

.35, 170 

25, 795 

25,131 

Alalmmn . . . 

l.tH4l 1.022 

1,000 

9.50 

35i70 

23.80 

17,60 

16. 70 

37, 264 

24, :i02 

17, 550 

IK 868 

Mississiiipi.. .. 

1. 2.50 

I l.ltK) 

1,180 

1,090 

37. 50 

2a 20 

laoo 

1(140 

46, 911 

31. 235 

21, 194 

17, 81#? 

Arkaiisa.s 

1,07:1 

' i,o;io! 

i.aio 

940 

37 :io 

25. 90 

la 50 

15. 10 

40. 057 

26, C70 

19, 073 

14, 169 

Louisiana 

840 

80U 

780 

740 

39. 80 

3a 60 

22 20 

20.60 

33,403 

24, 465 

17, 291 

15,279 

Oklahoma— .. 

2,074 

2.000 

2,050 

1,900 

44. 10 

31.00 

23. 10 

21.40 

91,398 

6*4088 

47,294 

44592 

Toias... 

0, 890 

7, 165 

7, 318 

7, 248i 

46,80 

34.80 

22.60 

20.70 

322,160 

24^985 

165,640 

149, 731 

Montana 

1, 370 

1.269 

1,380 

1,360 

6a 50 

39.50 

30.70 

3.3.50 

69,248 

.5a 118 

44 428 

45,524 

Idaho. 

71.5 

675 

685 

68.5 

49.50 

39.10 

34.30 

33.90 

35, 36S 

2a :t87 

23. 473 

23, 253 

WyoinliiR 

950 

859 

898 

881 

49.50 

4a 30 

32 40 

33. 10 

47,066 

:n.575 

29,080 

29,131 

Colorado 1 

1,757 

1,683 

1.680 

1,614 

50 80 

37.70 

3a 10 

2a 90 

89,318 

63,474 

50,578 

4a 604 

New Mexico. .. 

1, 700 

1,800 

1,900 

1. 

46 70 

37.20i 

25.90 

23. 10 

79, 381 

67, 016 

49, 178 

.34,690 

Ari?:ona 

1, 151^ 

1, 135 

1,090 

1, 138 

45 30 

.39. 9P 

29.80 

34. 10 

52,045 

4.5, .340 

34440 

34 782 

Utah. 

rm 

Kin 

625 

550 

44.60 

35.00 

31. fO 

33. 1(^ 

24, 7S9 

19,0*27 

16, 527 

18,201 

Nevada 

456 

436 

441^ 

1 

466 

4& 70 

3a 70 

33. 10 

35.20 

20,832 

lasoo 

14,721 

la 106 

WashiniTton . . 

613 

583 

68T 

687 

6a 20 

51. 10 

4a 50 

42 20 

3a 895 

24 781 

27,293 

24.761 

OieRon 

801 

828 

846 

884 

58.70 

45.80 

3a 90 


47,889 

37,946 

31, 182 

29,496 

California 

2,008 

2,000 

2; 048 

2,086 

6.^.50 

57.90| 

45.50 

4a ^ 

127, 417 

ll.a770 

98,228 

i 95, 600 

United States. 

68,871 

67, 184 

67, 264 

60,156 

55 68 

41.28| 

3216 

33.52 

3, 834, 517 

4773.555 

2, 163. 022 

2,21., 751 
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Table 450. — All cattle and calves: Number and value on farms^ by States, 1920- 

1 5;?^— Continued 


State 

Number Jan 

1— 

Average value per head 
Jan. 1— 

Form value Jan. I— 

1924 

1925 

19261 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1926 

19261 


Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Dollais 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Thous. 

dollars 

Thous. 

dollars 

Thous. 

dollars 

Maine 

240 

238 

233 

45. 60 

42. 10 

.51. 30 

11,173 

10, 020 

11,9.52 

New Hampshire 

142 

121 

121 

49.80 

48.20 

58.00 

7, Otkl 

.5, 832 

7,018 

Vermont 

429 

393 

389 

45.40 

46. 00 

55. 8C 

19,474 

18, 078 

21, 696 

MassachiiseUs 


192 

190 

63.60 

6.3.60 

7t. 10 

13, 2,34 

12,211 

14, 078 

Rhode Island... 

28 

27 

28 

75.00 

70.40 

74.60 

2, 101 

1,901 

2,088 

Connoctieut 

170 

155 

155 

66. 60 

66. 80 

78.00 

11,324 
106, 096 

10,3.54 

12,091 

New York 

1,^40 

1,851 

1,814 

54. 70 

53. .50 

f>S. 60 

99, 028 

124, 465 

>. ew' Jorse>' 

1»)0 

1.56 

147 

74. .50 

68.20 

87. 30 

11,916 

10. 6:J9 

12,830 

Pennsylvania 

1,387 

1,710 

1,340 

1, 340 

50. 70 

51 10 

59. 70 

70, 3.59 

(•>8, 474 

80,041 

Ohio 

1, 675 

1,642 

44. .50 

45.80 

51.00 

76, 1.57 

7f), 715 

ai, 708 

Indiana 

1,358 

1,296 

1, 322 

42 90 

44.80 

49.00 

58,298 

.58, 0(.l 

6i, 718 

Illinois 

2,425 

2, 345 

2,368 

44.20 

44. 40 

.50. 20 

107, 162 

104, 118 

J IS, 9.50 
70,416 

M icliiKan 

1,420 

1,417 
3, 035 

J,3M 

46,. 10 

46. 50 

51.00 

6.5,412 

(;.5, 81H) 

Wisconsin 

3, 039 

3, 005 

46. .30 

44. 40 

53. 70 

140, 770 

1.14, 7.51 

161.411 

Minnesota 

2, srx) 

2,S6;i 

2,834 

36. 70 

.37. 20 

4.3. 20 

106, 0.30 

l(/6, 50-1 

122, .305 

Iowa 

4, 533 

4, 372 

4, 372 

40. 30 

39 20 

43. 50 

182,814 

91,820 

171,3SJ 

190,211 

Missouri 

2, f r)0 

2, 442 

2,369 

31.60 

3.3. 20 

36. 46 

81.074 

86. 285 

North Dakot a 

1,370 

1. 345 

1,265 

28.50 

28.50 

32. W' 

39, 076 

;i8, 3.32 

41,486 

South Dakota . 

2, 147 

2,074 

1,919 

31.20 

30.60 

34.00 

(57, 026 

6.3, 464 

6.5, 326 

Nebraska 

3, m 

3, 314 

3,24a 

34. m 

32.90 

36.20 

116,006 

109, 031 

117.601 

Kensas 

3, 200 

3, 143 

3,080 

31. 10 

31. 30 

3.5. 20 

99, 5.55 

98. 376 

108, .3.57 

lav, -ire 

46 

46 

48 

48. 20 

53. 10 

i>(). 8() 

2,215 

2, 1 1.3 

2, 724 

Marj land ' 

279 

278 

281 

51.60 

50.40 

.54. 90 

14,237 

14,011 

15,420 

Virt'inia > 

847 

827 

786 

3.1. 20 

33.00 

34. 10 

161 

27, 291 

26,7ai 

\\ ost Virginia 1 

600 

587 

675 

35. 60 

33.20 

35. 7C 

21, 340 

19, 488 

20. 509 

North Carolina 

5(»2 

545 

529 

31.20 

29. 80 

32. 00 

17,524 

16, 241! 
8, 4()(; 

16, ‘.M4 

!>(»uth Caroiina 1 

1 362 

34(- 

313 

25. W 

24. 90 

25. in 

9, 381 

7, 871 

(leoreia i 

1 996 

938 

854 

17. 60 

18. 20i 

19. 10 

17,527 

17, 072 

16,311 

Florida 

740 

710 

575 

19. 80 

18. .50 

21. lOl 

14, (>20 

13, 13.5 

12, 150 

Kentucky 

j 970 

9381 

910 

28,60 

28. 60 

32. 901 

27, 726 

26, .S27 

29, m 

Tennes.sec 

, 1,040 

1,023 

9G2 

22.40 

22. 10 

24. CO 

23, 260 

22, CIkS 

2,3, 624 

Alabama ' 

i 900 

840 

739 

16.80 

16. .30 

18. 70 

15, 155 

13, ()92! 

13,827 

Mississippi 

1 1,010 

938 

845 

10.50 

15.00 

17.60 

16,69.5 

14, 070 

14,876 

Arkansas 

1 880 

837 

804 

13. 20! 

15. 90 

18.50 

Il,6:i7 

13, 308 

! 14,835 

Louisiiina ' 

720 

720 

648 

20.80 

19.50 

19.80 

14,990 

14, 040 

12, .819 

Oklahoma 

1,750 

1,095 

1, 610 
5,900' 

19.50 

21. 80i 

27.00 

34,112 

36, 9.51 
136, 79.5 

4 1, .^31 

Texas.- 

6, 550 

6, 275 

20.90 

21. 80l 

22. 40 

130, f;30 

J.32,412 

Montana 

1,.360 

1,340 

1,280 

1 30.60 

30.00 

32. 00 

41,660 

40, 200 

40. 945 

Idaho 

705 

650 

G24 

I 33. 10 

29.00 

37.40 

1 23,304 

18,8.50 

23, 304 

Wyoming 

825 

795 

795 

31.30 

[ 

2a 90 

34. 40 

25, 849 

22, 976 

27,383 

Colorado 

1,540 

1,465 

1,277 

28.30 

26.20 

33. (H) 

43, 531 

38, 383 

42,116 

New Mexico 

1,350 

1,290 

1, 161 

23. 50 

22.20 

26. 71} 

.31, 692 

28, 6.'18 

31,012 

Arizona 

1,116 

1, 064 

919 

31.10 

26. 10 

54. 70 

34,740 

27, 770 

31,850 

rtah 

540 

507 

472 

33.20 

27.70 

36.80 

17,942 

14,044 

17,373 

Nevada 

440 

418 

395 

34.70 

25 40 

35.30 

16, 276 

10,617 

1.3,930 

Washington 

586 

586 

568 

^ 48.30 

45.30 

45.50 

28,302 

26, 546 

2.5,848 

Oregon 

California--. 

814 

796 

772 

36.00 

3.5.00 

37.80 

29,334 

27, 860 

29, 146 

2,142 

1,908 

1,965 

45.20 

43. 40 

47.30 

96, 716 

82, 807 

92,0.39 

United States. 

64, 507 

62,150 

59,829 

34.05 

33.46 

38.40 

2,196,466 

2, 079, 367 

2, 297, 510 
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Table 451 . — Cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk: Number and 
value on farms f by States^ January 1920-1926 


state 

Number Jan. 1 

- 

Average value per 
Jan. 1— 

head 


Farm value Jan. 1- 

- 


1920 

1021 

1922 

1023 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 










Thou- 

Them- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


Thou- 

Thm- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

sand 

sand 

sand 

sand 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine 

176 

171 

165 

162 

79.00 

60,00 

48.00 

55. 00 

13,904 

10,260 

7,920 

8,910 

N. llamiishire.. 

98 

9fl 

94 

90 

86.00 

74.00 

60.00 

59. 00 

8,428 

7, 104 

5,640 

5, 310 

Vermont 

292 

29K 

302 

303 

89.00 

65.00 

55.00 

56.00 

2.5,988 

19,370 

16,610 

16,968 

Massachiu^itts , 

1.00 

164 

160 

164 

105.00 

94.00 

79 00 

74.00 

1.5, 750 

14, 476 

12,640 

12,136 

R!vj(!e Island.. 

22 

22 

23 

23 

110.00 

loaoo 

79.00 

84.00 

2,420i 

2,200 

1, 817 

1,932 

(’onnectieut... 

114 

115 

115 

116 

ia5. 00 

90.00 

74 00 

7.H.OO 

11,970 

10, .360 

8,510 

9,04.<J 

New York 

l,4tl9 

1,477 

1,40? 

1, 449 

107.00 

73.00 

67.00 

6.3. 00 

160,393 

107, 821 

97, 954 

91,287 

New Jersey 

131 

130 

127 

126 

128.00 

110.00 

t-aoo 

87.00 

16, 768 

14,300 

10,922 

10,962 

IVniLsyl vaaia. . 

893 

893 

000 

925 

98 00 

77.00 

GO. 00 

60.00 

87, 514 

68, 761 

r4,000 

6.5,500 

Ohio 

918 

927 

a 30 

936 

92.00 

7Z00 

56.00 

56.00 

84, 4.56 

66, 744 

52, 416 

52,416 

Indiana. 

059 

0.53 

650 

6.52 

88.00 

06.00 

53.00 

53.00 

57,992 

42, 445 

34,927 

34, .556 

llliuui.s 

1,047 

1,027 

997 

1,029 

96.00 

63.00 

52 00 

5a 00 

100, 512 

04, 701 

51, 844 

57, 624 

Miehigun 

S24 

815 

823 

831 

96 00 

70.00 

63 00 

55.00 

•79, KM 

57, 050 

4o,619 

45, 705 

Wiseonsin. 

1,8.32 

1,858 

1,882 

1,921 

97.00 

65. 00 

52.00 

67.00 

177,704 

120,770 

97,864 

109, 497 

Minnesota. ... 

1. 359 

1,405 

1,603 

1, .'■25 

82. 00 

58.00 

48.00 

47.00 

111,438 

81,490 

72,114 

71, 675 

lo^^a 

1, 1^ 

1,120 

1,160 

1, 220 

88.00 

62.00 

.53.00 

.58.00 

98,560 

69, 440 

61, 480 

70,7GC 

Missouri 

800 

792 

799 

TOil 

79.00 

.58.00 

44.00 

45.00 

63,200 

45, 936 

35, 156 

35,955 

North Dakota . 

430 

420 

440 

4.57 

77.00 

5.5. 00 

43 00 

44.00 

33, 110 

231430 

18,920 

20,108 

South Dakota . 

407 

402 

480 

500 

7.5. 00 

56.00 

47.00 

51.00 

35 , or 

25, 872 

22,500 

2.5,600 

Nebraska 

535 

640 

594 

GOO 

83. 00 

63. (JO 

53. 00 

57.00 

41 ACi 

34,020 

31, 482 

34,542 

Kansas 

095 

700 

723 

730 

81.0(1 

C/100 

46.00 

46.00 

295 

43, 958 

33,2ftS 

33,580 

Delaware 

33 

32 

32 

33 

85 00 

81.00 

57. OC 

55.00 

2,805 

2, .592 

1,824 

! I7815 

Maryland 

100 

109 

172 

174 

8<t. 00 

79.00 

63.00 

60 00 

14, 774 

13, 351 

10,836 

10,440 

Virginia 

377 

.3.S4 

392 

402 

76.00 

50 . on 

43.00 

42.00 

2S, a52 

22, (i56 

16, 856 

16,884 

West Virginia.. 

193 

197 

201 

207 

76. 00 

66.00 

fKX 00 

48.00 

14,668 

13,002 

10,050 

9,936 

North Carolina. 

300 

300 

312 

309 

78.00 

58. 00 

42.00 

39.00 

23, 400 

17, 748 

13, 104' 

I 12, 051 

South Carolina. 

195 

193 

187 

185 

85 . go 

58. 00 

40.00 

3.5.00 

16, 575 

11,194 

7,480 

6, 475 

Georgia 

408 

390 

390 

376i 

6.5. 00 

45.00 

29.00 

28.00 

26, 620 

17,820 

11,484 

10,528 

Morida 

7.3 

75 

78 

82 

72.00 

74.00 

saoo 

56.00 

.5, 256 

5,550 

4, .524 

4,592 

Kentucky . ... 

455 

4.50 

4.50 

462 

73.00 

57.00 

40 00 

40 00 

3:4,215 

25, 650 

Ih^OtO 

18,480 

Tennessee 

445 

445 

453 

467 

7a 00 

49.00 

35.00 

3100 

31, 150 

21,805 

15,855! 15.878 

Alabama. . .. 

420 

410 

390 

380 

67.00 

4a 00 

29.00 

27.00 

23, WO 

16,400 

11,310 

10,260 

Mississippi.. .. 

475 

451 

410; 

437 

62. 00 

47.00 

30 00 

27.00 

29,450 

21, 197 

13,380 

11,799 

Arkansas . , . 

4.50 

42S 

436 

396 

56.00 

43.00 

20.00 

2100 

25, 200 

18, 4(H 

12,644 

9,504 

I^ouivSiana 

220 

209 

204 

203 

67.00 

52.00 

43.00 

30 00 

14, 740 

10,868^ 

^772 

7,714 

Oklahoma 

504 

536 

5.56 

,564 

68.00 

52. 00 

39. 00 

31.00 

3.8, 352 

27, 872 

21,aS4 

19, 176 

Texas 

930 

948 

995 

1, 004| 

77.00 

6.3.00 

43.00 

36.00 

71, 610 

69, 724 

42,785 

36. 144 

Montana 

148 

148 

155 

162 

83.00 

7,5. 00 

58.00 

55.00 

12,284 

11,100 

8,990 

8,910 

Idaho 

118 

122 

128 

134l 

8.5. 00 

72.00 

65.00, 

63. 00 

10,030 

8,784 

8,320 

8,442 

Wyoming 

55 

57 

69 

62 

93. 00 

7.5. 00 

1 

71.00 

67.00 

5. 115 

4,276 

4, 189 

4,154 

Col 01 ado 

202 

202 

206 

209 

87.00 

70.00 

57. 00 

N3 00 

17, 574 

14,140 

11,742 

11,077 

Now Mexico... 

58 

61 

63 

6:4 

8.3.00 

73.00 

60.00 

50.00 

4, 814 

4, 453 

3, 780| 3. 150 

Arizona 

35 

30 

35 

36 

95.00 

;I05.00 

95.00 

93.00 

3, 32.5 

3, 150, 

3,325 

3,348 

Utah 

72 

72 

76 

80 

78.00 

1 7a 00 

61.00 

63.00 

5, 616: 

.5,040, 

4,875 

5,040 

Nevada 

14 

15 

16 

17 

88.00 

8a 00 

O9.00 

7100 

1, 232' 

1,290 

1, 104 

1, 258 

Washington 

245 

250 

255 

270 

88.00 

75. 00 

70.00 

61.00 

21, .560 

18, 750 

17,850 

16, 470 

Oregon.. 

200 

202 

202 

2a5 

83.00 

75.00 

62.00 

6a 00 

16. (lOO 

15,150 

12, 524 

12,300 

California 

515 

530 

650 

680 

97.00 

95. 00 

7a 00 

7a 00 

49, 955 

50,350 

41,800 

44,080 

United States 

21,427 

21, 408 

21,788 

22,063 

85.56 

64.13 

6a 97 

5a 94 

1,833,348 

1 , 372, 813jl, no, 470|1, \7\ 876 
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Table 451. — Cinvs and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk: Number and 
value on farina, by Slates, January t, 1920-1926 — Continued 


State 

Number, Jan. I— 

Average value por head, 
Jan. 1— 

Farm value, Jan. 1— 


1924 

1925 

19261 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1924 

1925 

1026 ‘ 


Thou- 
9a mis 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars 

Thou- 

sand 

iloUors 

Maine. 

160 

15.5 

149 

,56.00 

52 00 

66.00 

8,960 

8,060 

9,KU 

Now Harapeljire.. 

S6 

.S3 

83 

63.00 

.59.00 

72. 00 

.5, 118 

4, 897 

ix97a 

Vermont- 

29H 

281 

2?i 

.57. 00 

57,00 

70.00 

16, 986 

16.017 

19,040 

Massachusetts 

157 

118 

142 

76.00 

7.5.00 

90.00 

11 , 9:12 

n, 100 

12,780 

Rhode Island 

22 

22 

22 

8H.00 

80.00 

87.00 

1,936 

1,760 

1,914 

Connecticut 

iia 

117 i 

U8 1 

8;t.oo 

78.00 

92.00 

9,628 

9, 126 

10,856 

New \ ork... ... 

1.4J2 

1, 393 

1, .174 

6.5.00 

62.00 

80.00 

92 ; 430 

86, 490 

100, 920 

New Jersey 

124 

124 i 

124 1 

85. 00 

7.5.00 

9.5. 00 

10, 510 

9. 300 

11,780 

Pennsylvania 

S08 

S89 

.853 

62.00 

61.00 

74.00 

55, 676 

.54. 229 

Gil, 122 

Ohio 

964 

964 

945 

.56. 00 1 

.57.00 

64.00 

53, 98.1 

54.918 

G0,4SO 

Indiana 

659 

679 

665 

55.00 

57.00 

62.00 

:16, 245 

38. 703 

41,230 

Illinois 

1,029 

1,040 

1, o;t9 

00.00 

.59.00 

66.00 

61, 740 

61.891 

68,574 

5.5,616 

Michiij:an 

S47 

8,52 

869 

oaoo 

60.00 

(H.OO 

.50, 820 

' .51, rx) 

Wisconsin 

1, OMl 

2, 015 

2,055 

.5.S. 00 

.5.5. 00 

66. 0*) 

114. 898 1 

1 1 10, 825 

135,630 

Minnesota 

1, 535 

1, .563 

1, .579 

.52.00 

51.00 

.59. <X) 

79, 820 

79, 713 

93, 161 

Iowa 

1, 2^^0 

1,311 

1, 369 

60.00 

.58.00 

6:1. 00 

76, 800 

77, 778 

86, 247 

Missouri 

sOo 

s:i5 

827 

16. 00 

14.00 

47.00 

:i7, 0:10 

:’A 740 

38,869 

Nor^h ]>nki)t.i 

494 

.‘.•20 

o:«) 

47.00 i 

4-100 

47.00 

23.2 IS 

i 22, 8S0 

24,910 

Mouth Dakota . 

520 

.544 

.544 

.50.00 

47. (X) 

[ 52. (X) 

26, (XX) 

[ 25. 568 

28,288 

Nebraska 

013 

625 

625 

56.00 

.54.00 

.58. IX) 

:J4, 272 

;i:i, 7.50 

36, 2.50 

Kansas 

737 

766 

766 

.50.00 

49.00 

I .52.00 

:16, 8.50 

37. .5.3 4 

39, 832 

Delaware 

M 

34 

34 

,56. 00 

60.no 

1 G.5. (X) 

1. 1M>1 

2, OlO 

2, 210 

Maryland 

179 

ls4 

i82 

63.00 

60.00 

66. (X) 

11,277 

11,040 

12 ; 012 

Virginia 


.39.1 

38.5 

42.00 

40. 00 

41.00 

16, 170 

1.5. 720 

1.5,785 
9, 245 

AVesl Virginia 

215 

219 

215 1 

43.0) 

40.00 

4.1. 00 

9,215 

8, rtx) 

North ('arolina. . ... 

306 

312 

318 

43.00 

40.00 

12. 00 

1 13, 1.58 

12. 480 

13, .3.56 

South (’arolina. 

IS2 

17."i 

157 

38.00 

36.00 

1 36. (X) 

1 6,9!6 

h. :ioo 

5, 652 

(Icorgia 

366 

354 

340 

30.00 

30.00 

1 30.00 

10, 980 

in, 620 

10,200 

Florida 

Jj'i 

81 

83 

,5.5. (W 

54 00 

.50. (X) 

4,510 

1, 371 
!?, 50i 

4, 150 

Kentucky..-^ 

457 

473 

454 

38.00 

37.00 

41.00 

j 17,366 

18,614 

Tennt ssee 

4.58 

462 

434 

32.00 

31.00 

1 3100 

14,6.56 

14, 322 

14, 7.56 

Alal/atna.-. 

370 

165 

340 

27.00 

26.00 

Zi 00 

9. 91X) 

9.490 

9,860 

Mississii-pi.. 

43.3 

411 

379 

27. 00 

24.00 

i 28. (X) 

11,691 

9,861 

10.612 

Arkansas 

378 

382 

367 

21,00 

25.00 

1 28. UO 

7,9:18 
7, 585 

9,5.50 

10, 276 

Louisiana 

205 

200 : 

198 

37.00 

.37.00 

34.00 

7, 6-22 

0,732 

Oklalioma 

.5.54 

582 1 

.570 

31.00 

34.00 

40.00 

! 17,171 

19, 788 

22,800 

Texas,. 

1,014 

9.S5 

936 

33.00 

33.00 

34.00 

;i:i, 462 

32. 50.5 

.32, 164 

Montana 

174 

187 

192 

53.00 

50.00 

.54 00 

9, 222 

9. 3.50 

10^:168 

IfWio... 

147 

160 

163 

62.00 

50.00 

64.00 

9, 114 

8,000 

10,432 

VVmiuing 

64 

60 

69 

57.00 

50.00 

.55. tX) 

3,648 

3, 300 

3,795 

Colorado. 

217 

224 

222 

50.00 

45.00 

50.00 

10,8.50 

in. 080 

11, 100 

New Mexico. 

63 

04 

64 

50.00 

45.00 

16.00 

3, 1.50 

1 2, 880 

2,944 

Arizona 

35 

37 

32 

85.00 

70.00 

70.00 

3,0(K) 

2, 590 

2,240 

ttah 

84 

87 

88 

72.00 

58.00 

68.00 

6,048 

.5,046 

.5,984 

Nevada 

IH 

19 

20 

83.00 

60.00 

7.5. 00 

1,494 

1. 140 

1,500 

Washington 

275 

284 

275 

71.00 

65.00 

66. 00 

19, 52.5 

IS, 460 

18,150 

Oregon. 

218 

225 

220 

61.00 

60.00 

60.00 

13, 298 

1 : 1,500 

13, 21X) 

California 

595 

' ,585 

603 

76.00 

73.00 

77.00 

45,220 

42. 705 

46,431 

United States... 

i 22^255 

22,523 

22^290 

52130 

60.68 

67.37 

1, 168,834 

1, 141,456 

1,278, an 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
J Preliminary. 
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Table 452 — Heifers 1 to S years old being kept for milk covfs Number January 

i, 1920-1926 


SUto 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1926 


Th<nt- 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou- 

1 hour 

ThoUr 

Thou 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Mai no 

42 

44 

37 

35 

32 

32 

20 

New Ifamp hiio 

24 

2o 

22 

20 

18 

16 

14 

\ i rmont 

56 

54 

46 

1 47 

1 43 

46 

39 

Massachn ett 

27 

25 

21 

25 

24 

20 

18 

Rhode N u d 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 3 

2 

2 

Connec licut 


19 

18 

17 

18 

17 

14 

N( w \ ork 

2S3 

1 202 

193 

200 

191 

188 

lol 

Nt u Je spv 


I 16 

14 

15 


13 

12 

Ptiinsvlvania 

ir5 

147 

110 

117 

I 124 

129 

106 

OhJ ) 

177 

171 

154 

163 

133 

162 

1 140 

In liana 

129 

114 

177 

108 

88 

111 ' 

' 98 

llltnois 

2(W 

1S4 ' 

‘ 164 

17J 

IW 

189 

164 

Mu n^in 

170 

152 

14J 

148 

150 

150 

153 

is(on lu 

392 

0-0 

3.17 

371 

3ti3 

364 

, 331 

Minnesota 

3 lb 

313 

341 

331 

2"0 

307 

278 

low » 

245 

249 

2'’2 

23'' 

236 

273 

21s 

M s nil 

rs 

141 

134 

ro 

170 

r2 

163 

North O ik< ta 

la*" 

95 

92 

101 

119 

127 

, 122 

Sout 1 fJ ikota 

96 

99 

89 

112 

ICO 

127 

’ no 

N biaska 

95 

112 

112 

112 

IIJ 

124 

1 131 

Kin as 

120 

150 

142 

144 

160 

165 

139 

Odiw u 

) 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Mirjiil 

27 

26 

25 

28 

2 

29 

29 

\ lii^iuia 

b3 

OiO 

58 

fl 

1 62 

55 

50 

AN 4 t \ 11^.1 Lll i 

30 

27 

27 

30 

32 

30 

23 

\ rtn ( ir linn 

07 

f>b 

6,3 

59 

52 

56 

49 

jth ( irolina 

42 

38 

33 

36 

37 

37 

30 

do u 

100 

91 

89 

92 

97 

84 

73 

! Ion 1 i 

19 

21 

19 

21 

19 

16 

17 

ktiil ky 

76 

06 

62 

68 

75 

0.5 

61 

Ti n^'i ^sLO 

85 

77 

04 

64 

81 

88 

74 

Al lb vin i 

103 

11 

1 bO 

90 

91 

83 

77 

\Ii ipii 

114 

111 

112 

97 

94 

87 

77 

\rk u s ts 

110 

96 

10t» 

101 

98 

91 

80 

i oui 1 in 1 

51 

44 

47 

41 

35 

44 

34 

Oklahoma 

128 

127 

no 

112 

115 

127 

101 

J < M 

ISS 

163 

151 

203 

220 

194 

104 

Montiiii 

oO 

31 

30 

30 

15 

36 

35 

1 laho 

28 

27 

31 

31 

33 

38 

38 

Wyo ning 

10 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 1 

14 

r;)lcrrtdo 

44 

38 

44 

41 

42 

48 ' 

47 

Nt w Vl( \ioo 

12 

15 

18 

15 

10 

11 

13 

\ii7 >na 


6 

7 

9 

11 

10 

8 

UtUi 

15 

14 

16 

16 

19 

21 

19 

Nev ad L 

3 

3 j 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

Wa£>biugton 

53 

53 

51 

51 

50 

59 

57 

Oregon 

40 

36 

34 

43 

45 

44 

45 

( alifoinia 

114 

102 j 

100 

123 

161 

142 i 

147 

United Rtntcs 

4,418 

4,156 

4,023 

i 

4,147 

4,137 

4, 234 

3,861 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Pieliminary. 
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Table 453 . — Cattle: Numbers in countries having ISOfiOO or over, pre-war and 

years 1921-1926 

[Thousands— I. e. 000 omitted] 


Countries 

Month of estimate 

Pre-war* 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

NORTH AMERICA 









Canada 

June 

6, 551 

10,206 

9,720 

9,246 

9, 461 

9,307 


United States *. 


5Si 676 

671184 

67; 264 

66, 150 

641507 

02 ; 150 

59,829 


Juno 


1, 750 

2,188 



CENTRAL AMERICA AND 







WEST INDIES 











557 

297 

319 

240 

233 





411 

« 466 








350 










1,200 








SSS 

477 

426 

404 



Cuba 

December 

2, 917 


4, 771 

4, S77 

5,085 

4, 65:1 




647 






316 

® 279 






SOVTH AMERICA 











4,000 

9, 42S 



T 6, 391 





2,004 

2,600 

2, 778 





1 Febuary-AprU-. 

8 1,000 

1, 302 

1,293 






7;w 






Chile 

I 

1,780 


1,996 






' September. 

30,705 

« 34, 27 1 






TTnigiliw - 


» S, 193 

7, S02 



8, 432 



Paraguay 

December 

4, 172 




M,000 

r i, m) 

y 5.000 


do 

H S5, m 

27, 9 3 

28, 138 i 

37,065 




- - - - - 

EUROPE 





England and Wali^s 

June. 

5, <vl3 

5, 517 

5,723 

5,823 

5,894 

6, 163 


Scotland 

do - 

1, 203 

J. 143 

1, 147 

1, U>4 

1, 1C4 

1, 197 


Ireland 

i do 

4, 847 

5, 197 

6,157 ' 

4,iM)3 

5,004 

4, 657 


Norway I* 

(io 

“ 1, 131 

1,095 


1,131 

1, 114 

1, 151 


Swe.dp.n _ 

do 

3, 069 

»2,736 




1 

Danmark 

July 

2,717 

2,691 

2,625 

2,621 

2, (M}7 

2, 7;A) 


Holland 

May-.runc 

2,097 

2,063 


Belgium 

December 

1,925 

1,487 

1,515 

'l’5i7' 

1,603 

1,628 


France * 

do 

15,338 

13, 217 

13,343 

13, 576 

13, 749 

14, 025 


Hpain 

1 do 

2. 587 


S, 718 

3, 297 

3, 435 

3, 436 


Portugal 


1* 70S 

*741 


Italy • 

March-April 

6,590 

♦ w 6, 624 






8\^tzcrland 

April 

KUS 

1,425 






Germany. 

December 

18, 474 

16,807 

16, 791 

16,316 

16,691 

17, 326 

17, 183 

Austria. 

Dcccmlx?r- A pril 

2,356 

2,320 

2,162 


Czechoslovakia .. .. .. 

December 

4,596 

4, 377 


■ 1,607 



Hungary 

April . 

2,150 

1,828 

1,819 

1,896 



Yugoslavia • 

January 

5, 155 

5,011 

4,036 

4,085 

3,870 



Greece ® 


665 

689 



Bulgaria • 

December. 

2,048 

2,295 




1,560 


'Rumania • 


5,648 

5,721 

5,932 1 

'” 5 ’ 734’ 

5,583 



?oland 


8,351 

8,132 

8,800 



Lithuania 


918 

849 



1,021 

1, 285 

1,252 



Latvia 

June 

912 

800 

810 1 

911 

905 1 

907 



• Average for 5-ycar period immediately preceding war if available, otherwise for any yesirs within this 
period, except as otherwise state^l. In countries having changed boundaries the figures are estimates for 
one year only of numbers within present boundaries. 

» Revised estimates of Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 1021-1026. These figures are made 
on the basis of census figures of 1020 and 1925, of annual assessment data and other information. The 
estimates prepared in the Bureau of Animal Industry by adjustment of the census figures to a January 1 
basis and including all animals in towns and villages as well as on farms and ranges are as follows: 
Average, 58,000; 1921, 67,200; 1922, 67,700; 1923, 68,900; 1924, 68,200; and 1926, 60,600. 

» Year 1902. 

• Year 1918. 

» Year 1908. 

• Year 1920. 

^ Unofficial. 

• Year 1917. 

• BufTalots included. 

M Year 1916. 

M June, 1914. 

u Numbers in rural oommtmities only. 

M Year 1917. 

u Year 1906. 

.» Estimated for present boundaries. The estimate for former boundaries on Apr. 6, 1018, is 6,230,741. 

V No census was made as of December, 1928. which estimate would have been considered as of January, 
1024, In this table, as explained In the general note, so the figure for October, 1928, has been used. 
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Table 463. — Cattle: Numbers in countries having 150,000 or over, pre~war and 
years 1921-1926 — Continued 

[Thousands— 1. o., 000 omitted] 


Countries 

Month of estimate 

Pre-war 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

EURUPK— continued 









Esthoniu 


528 

443 

527 

513 

501 



Finland .* 

September 

1,605 
30, 132 

1,792 

1,844 
27, 747 

1,865 

1,864 



Russia 

Summer ... 

29,7.'>0 

33 ; 042 

37, 717 

39,669 


AFRICA 



iSforoeco 


M676 

1,617 

1,558 

1,683 

794 

1,840 



Algeria 

September 

1,112 

851 

837 

M 873 




TiinLs- 


195 

488 

487 

400 

383 



French West Africa (ex- 


1,8.34 

1,019 

2, 142 

1,025 



eluding Sudan). 

French Sudan 



1,215 
2, 747 
1,201 
852 




Nigeria 



2,824 

2,910 

1,201 

845 





September 

1,316 

1,242 

1,416 

814 



Anglo Egyt,ian Sudan 


874 



Eritrea (Italian) 


617 

* 45S 

553 



Kenya Colony _ - 

March-Juue 

754 

2, 550 

2,814 

920 

3, 100 
1,227 
910 

3,211 




Uganda 

556 

682 

r,372 

— 


French Equatorial Afriai- 
Bclgian Congo 


665 

712 

l.OOO 




500 

500 

500 

510 



British Southwest Africa. 


206 

629 

.586 

550 

667 



Bechuaiialand 


SSA 

495 

8,557 

681 



Union of South Africa 

April-May ... 

B,m 

437 

255 

9, 201 
589 

9,607 

603 

9,606 

617 



Basutoland 




lihode-sia: 

Northern 

December 

251 

361 



Southern 

do 

509 

1,517 

1, 751 
225 

l,80i 

1,921 

2,009 


Swaziland 


60 

2lt 

268 

270 


Tanganyika Territory 


1.489 

4,890 

3s 147 
7,519 

3,800 

7,819 



Ma<lagascar 

February 

7,829 

7,367 



A.SU 

Turkey, European and 
Asiatic. 

India: * 

British _ 




M 0, 438 

128,461 
• 13,258 
1,484 
15,609 
21,997 
1,385 
966 



3, 551 

146,220 


Docember-April 
do 

145, 103 
33. 323 

145,000 
34, 119 




Native States 

32, 950 




Ceylon 


1,599 

1,355 

1,500 

1,383 



Russia 


»7,067 

M 5, 230 

M H, 227 

1.3, 7(Kl 

M10,247 


China 



Japan 

December 

i, 376 
1,490 

1,440 
1, 524 
423 

1,459 

1, 409 



(xhoson - 

.. do.. 

1,608 

409 

1,605 j 


Formosa • 

.I-.Ido„” 

473 

420 



French Indo-CBiina • 


M 4, 616 

3,099 

5,229 

761 

3,680 
G, 137 
806 




Siam • 


4,501 

322 

0,270 

816 

7,865 

874 



Philippine Islands 




Dutch East Indies: 

Java and Madura ®--. 


6,091 

1,640 

5,060 

1,874 

5,269 

1,948 

5,421 

1,W2 



Outer possessions • 





OCEANU 





Australia.. 

December 

11, 535 

g,oeo 

13,500 
3, 129 

1 

14,441 

3,323 

14,337 

3,481 

13,358 
3,563 1 



New Zealand 

January 

3,504 






Division of Statistical and ITistorical Rosoarch. Census returns arc in italics; other returns in roman. 
All ostlraatos for countries reporting os of Dooember have been considered as of January of the following 
year. 


8 Year 1920. 

• Buffaloes included, 
w Year 1916. 

»» Year 1915. 

w Excludes southern territory where there were 15,580 cattle in 1923. 

Min addition there were 832,163 buffaloes. _ 

M Excludes Transcaucasia and Turkestan. The number in Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Trans- 
caucasia) in 1920 amounted to 2,048,000. 
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Table 464 . — Cattle: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease and exposure, 1909-1925 


Year ended 
Apr. 30 

:Prora 

disease 

From 

expo- 

sure 

Year ended 
Apr. 30 

Prom 

distMise 

From 

expo- 

sure 

Year eudod 
Apr. 30 

From 

disease 

From 

expo- 

sure 

1909 

19.2 

14.8 

1915 



1921 

17.0 

9.2 

1910 

21.0 

17.6 

1910 

19. 5 

10. 7 

1922 

17 8 

13. 1 

1011 

19. 7 

13.3 

1917 

19.4 

14.6 

1023 

16.7 

13. 1 

1912 

21.6 

21.5 

1Q1« 

18. 2 

13. 3 

1924 

17.7 

12.6 

IQU 

20i5 

14. 1 

1010 

17.4 

15. 9 

1925 

14.2 

11.7 

1914 

19.8 

ia9 

1920 

19.5 

18.6 


! 



DlvUiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year ending 
April 30. 


Table 455 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and 

at all markets, 1909-1925 

[Thousands— i. o., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Year 

Chi- 

oego 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kansas 

(Mty 

Oma- 

ha 

South 

St. 

Jo- 

seph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

other 

markets 

report- 

ing 

Total 
all mar- 
kets re- 
liortlng 

1909 

3.340 

420 

1,241 

1,197 

2,060 

1,125 

.592 

497 

426 

11, ,504 

(‘) 

(>) 

1910 

3, 553 

m 

1.208 

1, 071 

2, 507 

1,224 

.56:» 

604 

439 

11, .070 

0) 


1011 

3,453 

298 

1, 072 

884 

2,370 

1,174 

513 

639 

487 

10,790 

(‘) 

(‘) 

1912 

3, 158 

416 

1.200 

1,039 

2,147 

1,017 

494 

524 

431 

10, 420 

(‘) 

(») 

1913 

2,888 

499 

1, 100 

1, 185 

2,319 

902 

450 

532 

394 

10,329 

(•) 

(») 

191L 

2,Gr.i 

443 

1,041 

1,170 

1,9.57 

939 

356 

585 

308 

9, 4G6 

(0 

(>) 

191') 

2, 685 

424 1 

992 

944 

1,963 

1,218 

441 

8.56 

.5.11 

10, 057 

4, 496 

1 4, 553 

1916 

3, 250 

601 

1,200 

1,081 

2,331 

1,434 

480 

941 

602 

11,920 

.5, 766 

17, 670 

1917 

3,820 

6.53 

1,405 

1, 960 

2,902 

1,720 

670 

1,197 

1 707 

1.5,034 

8,032 

23,060 

1918 

4, 448 

728 

1,509 

1,6C5 

3,320 

1,993 

870 

1,430 

818 

16, 781 

8,514 

25,295 

1919 

4, 2.53 

824 

1,473 i 

1,267 

3,085 

1,975 

750 

1,491 

814 

1.5, 932 

8,691 

24, f.23 

1920 

3,8'I9 

617 

1,254 

1, 134 

2,500 j 

1,603 

- 043 

1,373 

752 

13. 725 

8, 472 

22, 197 

1921 

3, 540 

482 

1,077 

984 

2,409 

1,436 

6.58 

985 

620 

12, 150 

7, C37 

19, 787 

1922 

3,934 

6.56 

1,400 

1,084 

2,983 

1,744 

055 

1,387 

747 

14,590 

8, 627 

23, 217 

1923 

3,918 

620 

1,.399 

1, 258 

3,208 j 

1,793 

709 

1,319 

759 

15,013 

8, 198 

23,211 

1921 

3,997 

630 

1,386 

1,392 

3,043 

1,863 

720 

1,323 

836 

15, 189 

8,506 

23,695 

1925 

3, 671 

587 

1,444 

1, 370 

2,958 

1,709 

734 

1,636 

897 

15,200 

8,861 

24,067 


SHIPMENTS 



l>iylsioD of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of tlie reiMirting service of the Division of 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Prior to 1915 shipments compiled from yearbwks of stockyard companies, 
esoept East «t. Louis (1909 to lUU, from Merchants Exchange Annual Report) ; 8ubse<iuent flguros from 
of the leporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 


1 FJgnrci sot available prior to 1915. 
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Tablb 456 . — CcMe and calves: Receipts at <M public stockyards, 191S-19S6 

[Thousands—!, e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

lOlfii... 

1,020 

768 

1,017 

987 

1,111 

1,113 

1,089 

1,246 

1,631 

1,818 

1,724 

1, 170 

14,5.53 

191fi‘... 

1,202 

1,065 

1.201 

1,161 

1,385 

1,319 

1, 154 

1, 684 

1,779 

2,409 

1,977 

1,460 

17,676 

1917--.. 

1,606 

1,302 

1, 330 

1,639 

1,961 

1, 769 

1,729 

1,814 

2,367 

3,a54 

2, 626 

1,899 

23,066 

1918 

1, 727 

1,498 

1,713 

2,046 

1,863 

1,815 

2,128 

2,024 

2,826 

2,865 

2, 648 

% 142 

25,295 

1919 

2, 119 

1, 463 

1, 617 

1,767 

1,836 

1,.688 

2,016 

2,039 

2, 39ti 

3,008 

2, 702 

2 ; 182 

24,623 

1920--. 

1,881 

1, 480 

1,663 

1,567 

1,778 

1,879 

1,671 

1,962 

2,2’.H 

2,209 

2,428 

1,396 

22,197 

1921 

1,644 

1,190 

1,566 

1,494 

1,542 

1,680 

1, 343 

1,867 

1,906 

2, 310 

1,928 

1,417 

19,787 

1922.... 

1,628 

1,417 

1,622 

1,470 

1,878 

1,769 

1,709 

2,149 

2,397 

2,936 

2.427 

1,825 

23,217 

192:i 

1,877 

1,427 

1, 502 

1,670 

1,900 

1,629 1 

1,903 

2, 214 

2,295 

2,802 

2,182 

1,810 

23,211 

1924 

1,888 

i;467 

1, 556 

1. 751 

1,890 

1,673 1 

1,798 

1,934 

2,666 

2.736 

2, 363 

2,063 

23,895 

1925.... 

1,809 

1,630 

1,860 

1,826 

1, 737 

1,746 

1,970 

2, 245 

2,157 

2,789 

2,282 

2,056 

24,067 


Division of Statistical and Historical Uesearch. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

» Complete information for 1915 and particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of the markets. 


Table 457. — Cattle and calves: Receipts at Chicago^ East SL Louis, Kansas City, 
and Omaha, combined, 1909-1925 

[Thousan<ls— i.e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1909. 

628 

491 

693 

489 

558 

558 

610 

810 

879 

982 

914 

753 

1910 

641 

515 

600 

498 

.553 

630 

662 

915 

995 

1,040 

834 

617 

1911 

700 

516 

555 

498 

612 

C20 

680 

764 

766 

1,044 

757 

555 

1012 

660 

486 

502 

515 

484 

462 

616 

fk)7 

868 

l.OiO 

674 

676 

1913 

606 

486 

481 

523 

452 

625 

568 

688 

923 

824 

606 

588 

Av. 1909-1013. 

647 

409 

544 

m 

532 

559 

607 

760 

8S6 

980 

757 

638 

1914 

526 

446 

482 

446 

4a5 

473 

457 

566 

785 

813 

558 

581 

1916 

518 

377 

523 

465 

461 

474 

462 

611 

730 

834 

798 

605 

1916 

600 

534 

568 

452 

558 

530 

535 

807 

861 

1,146 

915 

716 

1917 

807 

567 

533 

600 

708 

701 

773 

808 

1,029 

1,309 

1,118 

864 

1918 

763 

709 

779 

881 

688 

705 

967 

911 

1,347 

1,320 

1, 107 

1,032 

1919 

998 

682 

646 

706 

668 

641 

881 

926 

1, 131 

1, 362 

1, 169 

976 

1920 

847 

642 

698 

532 

642 

696 

669 

868 

1,032 , 

932 

1,029 

618 

A v. 1014-1920. 

724 

665 

603 

583 

500 

603 

678 

785 

988 1 

1, 102 

969 

770 

1921 

744 

620 


608 

625 

675 i 

642 

m 

866 

1,019 

795 

585 

1922 

717 

617 

682 

577 

748 

760 

719 

981 

1,096 

1,338 

1,045 

789 

1923 

833 

641 

052 

720 

793 

692 

856 

1,082 

1,116 

1,263 

802 

780 

1924 

826 

641 

675 

722 

784 

717 1 

791 

857 

1,204 

1,222 

939 

008 

1925 

768 

623 

767 

602 

676 

715 j 

870 

9S0 

974 

1,172 

922 

823 

Av. 1921-1925. 

778 

608 

691 

664 

725 

710 j 

760 

953 

1,051 

1 

1,203 

i 

919 

777 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures prior to 1915 compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool. 
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Table 458 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, 1916-1925 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

Albany. N. Y 

42 

107 

46 

39 

36 

23 

21 

14 

13 

10 

Amarillo, Tex 

133 

352 

272 

185 

147 

113 

140 

115 

130 

163 

Atlanta. Oa__.- 


27 

22 

18 

21 

29 

30 

59 

50 

55 

Augusta, Ga 


14 

14 

14 

13 

12 

14 

12 

0 

9 

Baltimore, Md 

178 

228 

227 

249 

287 

279 

241 

228 

233 

247 

Boston, Mass 

90 

91 

104 

98 

75 

61 

77 

67 

101 

127 

Buffalo, N. Y 

477 

531 

668 

749 

677 

609 

6:17 

589 

550 

599 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 

24 

25 

13 

12 

13 

15 

19 

17 

15 

15 

('heyenne, Wyo 


40 

47 

47 

23 

9 

9 

22 

15 

10 

Chicago, lil.-l 

3,2W 

3, 820 

4, 448 

4,253 

3,849 

3, 540 

3,934 

3,918 

3,997 

3,871 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

352 

453 

455 

460 

441 

454 

446 

426 

442 

432 

C'loveland, Ohio 

18! 

296 

302 

305 

2S1 

248 

281 

278 

285 

293 

Dallas. Tex 

9 

8 

12 

9 

» 

8 

8 

7 

7 

12 

Dayton, Ohio 

21 

20 

30 

31 

33 ' 

31 

33 

34 

34 

34 

Denver, Colo 

601 

653 

728 

824 

617 

482 

656 

620 

630 

587 

Detroit, Mich 

200 

263 

252 

227 

234 

201 

2.53 

268 

283 

303 

East St. Louis. DL.. 

1,200 

1, 408 

1,609 

1,473 

1,264 

1, 077 

1.400 

1,399 

1, 385 

1,444 

El Paso, Tex 

130 

190 

212 

203 

152 

170 

149 

103 

142 

177 

Evansville, Ind 

23 

35 

45 

38 

45 

35 

44 

39 

36 

42 









8 

14 

18 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1,081 



1,960 

1,665 

1,267 

1, 134 I 

984 

1,084 

1,258 

1,392 

1,370 

Fostoria, Ohio 

12 

12 

10 

11 


11 

15 

12 

11 

12 

Indianapolis, Ind 

405 

601 

501 

515 

597 

483 

509 

528 

.•WO 

.547 

Jacksonville, Fla 

3 

U 

40 

16 

7 1 

6 

5 

7 


7 

Jersey City, N. J— 

746 

755 

650 

745 

833 

844 

905 

673 

711 

745 

Kansas City, Mo ... 

2,331^ 

2,902 

3, 320 

3, 085 

2,500 

2,469 

2, 983 

3,208 

3,043 

2,9.58 

Knoxville, Tenn 

17 

20 

19 

21 

21 

• 18 

24 

22 

25 

27 

Lafayette, Ind 

10 

14 

14 

17 

19 

18 

13 

13 

14 

16 

Lancaster, Pa 

144 

258 

304 

239 

287 

205 

234 

229 

223 

2:13 

Laretlo, Tex 









15 

12 

16 






1 


183 

252 

2-17 

Louisville, Ky 

202 

22i 

2l8 



246 

245 

246 

283 

255 

231 

240 

Marion, Ohio 



2 

13 

32 

7 

16 

0 

6 

5 

Memphis, Tenn 

2 

5 

4 

6 

19 

8 

13 

22 

1 

24 

Milwaukee, Wis 

244 

205 

370 

398 1 

444 

439 

504 

512 

632 

588 

Montgomery, Ala... 


7 

34 

52 

68 

50 

59 

75 ! 

77 

73 

Mniiltrie, Ga 







4 

5 

5 

7 

6 

Munrie, Ind _ 










15 

Nashville. Tenn 

39 

118 

88 

83 

99 

96 

109 

96 

100 

116 

Nitwark, N. J 








41 

46 

41 

New Orleans, La 

154 

166 

174 

191 

213 

188 

193 i 

207 

212 

m 

New York, N. Y.... 

322 

276 


402 

316 

301 

2.5S 

216 

218 

222 

North Salt Lake, 



385 1 




1 




Utah. 

12 

42 

54 

67 

49 

57 

88 i 

74 

99 

100 

"igd«-n, Utah 


64 

117 

104 

64 

76 

91 

122 

155 

163 

^ klahomaCity.Okla. 

325 

620 

690 

593 

400 

315 

382 

414 

388 

404 

( mahiL Nebr 

1,434 

1,720 

1,993 

1,975 

1,603 

1,435 

1,744 

1,793 

1,863 

1,709 

I'asco, wash 



3 

6 

8 

3 

6 

2 

6 

7 

Peoria, 111 

. 20 

26 

32 

27 

36 

43 

40 

38 1 

46 

56 

Philadelphia Pa 

; 180 

192 

194 

201 

226 

227 

264 

179 

192 

188 

Pittsburgh, ra 

' 169 

560 

523 

616 

733 

745 

867 1 

821 

009 

887 

Portland, Oreg 

83 

105 

120 

125 

141 

120 

140 

168 

175 

176 

Pueblo, Colo 

130 

180 

205 

217 

178 

79 

109 

151 

108 

112 

Richmond, Va 

29 

26 

22 

29 

30 

28 

32 

32 

33 

39 

South St. Joseph.Mo. 

480 

070 

870 

750 

643 

558 

655 

709 

720 

734 

South St.Pau],Minn. 

041 

1, 197 

1,430 

1, 491 

1, 373 

985 

1. 387 

1,340 

1,323 

1,036 

San Antonio, Tex... 

206 

193 

176 

250 

233 

151 

198 

163 

183 

167 

Seattle, Wash 

25 

39 

56 

66 

58 

47 

46 

55 

64 

57 

Sioux City, Iowa — 

602 

707 

818 

814 

752 

620 

747 

759 

830 

897 

Sioux Fall^ 8. Dak . 


7 

7 

8 

14 

17 

33 

30 

14 

24 

Spokane, wash 

17 

20 

51 

74 

67 

41 

49 

45 

55 

00 

Springfield, Obio—^ . 








7 

9 

13 

Toledo, Ohio 

26 

32 

44 

57 

64 

25 

25 

25 

25 

24 

Washington, D. 0.. 

15 

16 

18 

23 

27 

28 

20 

32 

33 

36 

Widiita, Kans 

220 

371 

394 

311 

242 

285 

407 

417 

380 

417 

Dlsoontinuul’ 

137 

182 

271 

278 

202 

129 

185 

17 

4 

0) 

Total 

17,676 

23,066 

25,295 

24,623 

22,197 

19,787 

23,218 

23.211 

23,605 

24,067 


> Not OTor 600. * Includes only those markets which have been totally disoontiniML 
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Table 458 . — Cattle and calves: ReceiptSf local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments f public stockyards^ 1916-1925— Qonimned 

[Thousands — i. e., 000 omitted] 

LOCAL SLArOnTER « 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 1 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Albany, N. Y 


8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Amariiro, Toic 




1 

1 

1 

(1) 

(i) 

Atlanta, Oa 


15 

11 

11 

15 

18 

19 

33 

29 

Augusta, (la 


10 

8 

9 

g 

8 

11 

9 

7 

llultimorc, Md 

112 

122 

126 

145 

170 

156 

157 

158 

165 

DiilTalo, N. Y 

197 

212 

205 

202 

190 

167 

192 

189 

100 

Chattanooga, Tcnn . 



9 

10 

10 

11 

13 

13 

u 

Chicago, IlL'. 

2, 524 

2,953 

3, 422 

3,032 

2,603' 

2,377 

2,797 

2,813 

2,890 

(Mndnnati, Ohio 

233 

300 

303 

305 

283 

302 

252 

230 

242 

Cleveland, Ohio 

164 

223 

223 

244 

228 

228 

253 

256 

256 

Dallas, Tex 

9 

8 

12 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

Da> toil, Ohio 

18 

23 

26 

25 

26 

27 

29 

30 

30 

Deiuer, Colo-. 

89 

131 

185 

174 

153 

122 

124 

131 

159 

Detroit, Mich 

165 

174 

192 

189 

202 

168 

206 

239 

248 

East 8t. Louis, 111... 

888 

1,087 

1,140 

1,019 

744 

466 

530 

544 

544 

El P.uso^ Tex 


10 

19 

24 

21 

24 

20 

26 

30 

P^vansville, Ind 

13 

15 

15 

16 

24 

21 

23 

22 

21 

Fort Wayne, Ind 








4 

4 

Fort Worth,'Tcx 

474 

991 

954 

715 

558 

576 

620 

795 

972 

Fostoria, Ohio 


2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IndianaiKilis, Ind 

208 

270 

268 

245 

2rii 

230 

238 

247 

269 

Jaok.sonville, Fla 


G 

39 

16 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

JeiM'y ('ity,'N. J 

746 

755 

660 

746 

833 

843 

m 

67.3 

711 

Kansas (Mty, Mo 

1,301 

1,677 

1,915 

1,617 

1,264 

1,200 

1, 407 

1,659 

1,552 

Knoxville, Tcnn 

13 

10 

9 

9 

11 

10 

13 

12 

13 

Lafayette, Ind 

6 

G 

5 

7 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

Lancaster, Pa 



28 

45 

55 

37 

48 

47 

45 

Laredo, Tex 

1 






2 

3 

Los Angeles, Cahf... 

1 


1 



171 

m 

IjOuismHc, ky 

70 

76 

74 

87 

87 

81 

89 

98 

93 

Minion, Ohio 



0) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Me(n(>his, 'i'enn 



1 

0) 

5 

8 

u 

11 

Milwaukee, VVis 

214 

263 

321 

334 

390 

402 

4.5Jf 

471 

494 

Montgomery, Ala 




3 

4 

4 

4 

1 7 

10 

Moultrie, Oo 






1 

2 

I 2 

4 

Miincio, lud . ..... 










Njushville, Tcnn 

7 

27 

32 

41 

46 

42 

1 

51 

51 

Newark. N. J._ 








37 

43 

New Orleans, La 

141 

155 

160 

162 

174 

160 

150 

168 

178 

New York, N. Y 

322 

276 

385 

400 

315 

300 

257 

215 

217 

North Salt Lake, 










Utah 

1 

11 

23 

19 

14 

25 

14 

16 

36 

Ogden, Utah 


12 

12 

11 

16 

13 

12 

16 

14 

OKlahomaCity,Okla. 

221 

415 

528 

368 

228 

203 

219 

279 

290 

Omaha. Ncbr 

843 

096 

1, 138 

1, 136 

914 

797 

91G 

997 

1. 104 

Pasco, Wash- 



(‘) 

(') 

0) 




(0 

Peoiia, III 

14 

14 

26 

18 

18 

21 

20 

17 

18 

Philadelphia, Pa 


183 

186 

196 

221 

225 

261 

172 

189 

Pitlshurgh, Pa 

02 

168 

163 

151 

171 

175 

161 

175 

172 

Portland, Oreg 

42 

56 

65 

62 

70 

59 

67 

98 

106 

Pliehln, Colo 



0) 



1 

(*) 

1 

1 

Richmond, Va 

13 

14 

13 

17 

19 

20 

25 

24 

25 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

331 

459 

509 

531 

410 

370 

403 

444 

469 

SoiUli St. Paul, Minn. 

381 

487 

616 

630 

710 

664 

783 

851 

928 

San Antonio. Tex 


55 

20 

14 

37 

36 

54 

53 

60 

Seattle, Wash 

25 

39 

56 

64 

56 

46 

45 

55 

62 

Sioux City, Iowa — 

233 

296 

385 

363 

342 

273 i 

301 ; 

341 

402 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.. 


(*) 

1 

1 

6 

7 

13 1 

11 

5 

Spokane, Wash 

3 

14 

36 

36 

35 

23 

26 

28 

28 

Ohio 








2 

3 











Toledo, Ohio 

12 

11 

13 

13 

IS 

14 

12 

13 

13 

Washington, D. 0... 

16 

12 

15 

20 

25 

27 

28 

31 

32 

Wichita, Kans 

86 

122 

145 

133 

84 

83 

93 

104 

125 

Discontinued • 

68 

106 

119 

101 

99 

85 

80 

14 

2 

Total. -1 

10,294 

13,276 

14,874 

13,633 

12, 194 

11,078 

12,435 

13,030 

13,850 


1925 


8 

108 

213 

13 

2,869 

246 

264 

12 

30 
175 
2G2 
550 

31 
17 

4 

9S7 

1 

246 

5 
745 

L 631 
15 
8 
53 

3 

235 

103 

2 

17 

647 

G 

4 

5 
56 
37 

173 

222 


40 

10 

306 

L060 


17 

185 

179 

112 

1 

27 
529 
1. 152 
57 
56 

485 

10 

35 

2 

11 

37 

139 

(*) 


14,462 


• Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. , . * 

• Compiled from reports of stock sold and driven out for local slaughter, made by stockyards to the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 
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Table 458. — Cattle and calves: Receipts ^ local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments j public stockyards^ 1916-1926 — Continued 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omittedj 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Albany, N. Y 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

(«) 

(0 

(>) 

»(') 

Amaiillo, Tex 

110 

262 

197 

122 

01 

84 

103 

74 

87 

132 

Atlanta, Cla 



2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

1 

Augusta, Oa 


1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Baiilmore, Md. 

7 

8 

11 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

5 

7 

Buffalo, N. Y 

26 

25 

31 

39 

14 

8 

T 

4 

12 

13 

ChattanongA, 'Pauti 



2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

Chicago, ih-- 

‘-66 

358 

401 

509 

417 

332 

343 

295 

258 

231 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

26 

22 

30 

28 

28 

22 

26 

23 

21 

21 

Cleveland, Ohio 


3 

4 

6 

3 

6 

5 

} 

5 

2 


2 

(1) 

1 

(1) 

0) 






Denver, Colo 

386 

397 

402 

483 

407 

274 

413 

361 

359 

289 

Detroit, Mich 

9 

8 

6 

17 

16 

14 

14 

11 

10 

6 

East St. Louis, 111... 

161 

221 

225 

234 

168 

185 

275 

281 

199 

143 

£1 Paso, Tex 


159 

178 

, 151 

115 

102 

84 

40 

59 

85 

Evansville, Ind 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 









0) 

0) 

0) 

Fort Worth, Tex 

312 

437 

303 

327 

278 

172 

225 

169 

158 

101 

Fostoiia, Ohio 

6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

3 

7 

5 

4 

2 

Indianapolis, Ind , . 


4G 

1 56 

50 

48 

41 

44 

44 

48 

45 

Jacksonville, Fla 

1 

' 1 

1 

(‘) 

0) 


1 

0) 


(•) 

Kansas (’ily. Mo, .. 

893 

i 948 


i,a:i6 

778 

788 

1,151 

1, 102 

998 

906 

Knoxville, Tenu. .. 

1 

6 

8 

H 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

4 

Lala>rtte, Ind 

(') 

1 

1 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 ) 

(0 


1 


' 03 

a5 

87 

1 


53 

63 

82 


! 






10 

6 

10 







9 

9 

11 

T^insviHc, Ky_- 

' 

24 

36 

31 

37 

42 

32 

22 

24 


:::::::::::: 

1 

1 

0) 

(») 

0) 

0) 

(0 

(*) 

Memphis, Tcnn 

S') 



(0 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5 

4 

Milwaukee, Wis 

•5 

9 

11 

16 

15 

12 

13 

10 

14 

11 

Montgomery, Ala... 


0) 

6 

9 

28 

10 

9 

7 

10 

6 







(») 

0) 

0) 

0) 

1 








1 

Nashville, Tenn 

6 

3 

3 

11 

14 

12 

15 

9' 

10 

11 









3 

3 

4 

New Orleans, La 

8 

5 

6 

18 

17 

16 

21 

21 

n 

10 

North tialt Lake, 











Utah 

2 

25 

23 

2.5 

16 

12 

15 

11 

9 

12 



5 

27 

48 

28 

25 

1 2.3 1 45 

.59 

64 

Okl:ih6maCity,Okla. 

88 

172 

155 

136 

106 

«U 

80 

70 

46 

58 

Omaha, Ncbr 

633 

561 

526 

666 

451 

443 

621 

586 

467 

383 




0) 


0) 





(i) 

Peoria, 111 

2 

2 

2 

0) 

1 

4 

7 

4 

7 

0 

Portland, Oreg 

12 

18 

18 

21 

20 

9 

12 

10 

10 

10 

Puoldo, Colo 



79 

7 

5 

4 

16 

45 

41 

45 

Richmond, Va 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

South St Jo.seph,MGi 

1 95 

127 

116 

124 

103 

103 

176 

170 

142 

118 

South St.Paul, Minn 

358 

357 

337 

410 

316 

270 

439 

348 

272 

322 

San Antonio, Tex... 

50 

43 

63 

138 

96 

26 

83 

66 

63 

53 

Seattle, Wash 


0) 

0) 

(*) 


0) 

0) 

(I) 


(t) 

Sioux City, Iowa — 

328 

348 

303 

329 

238 

240 

336 

306 

264 

300 

Sioux Fal^S.Dak.. 


6 

4 

1 

1 

4 

U 

14 

7 

12 

Spokane, Wash 


0 

12 

28 

23 

7 

12 

8 

13 

12 

Springfield, Ohio 










3 

Tbleilb, Ohio 

1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Washington, D. C... 



0) 

1 

(*) 

0) 





WichltaT K^s 

107 

in 

188 

116 

104 

132 

203 



108 

183 

199 

Dlsoontinued * 

1 


8 

15 

2 

1 

4 

1 

(») 


Total 

8,847 

4,808 

5,013 

5,286 

4,102 

3,504 

4.864 

4,553 

3,978 

3,823 


I>hi8ioc of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting servioe of the 
Diyisiozi of Livestock, Meats and Wool. 


1 Not over WO. 

9 HmIiiiIm onlv those markets wbidi have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 450 . — CaUle and calves: Slaughter in United States ^ by States^ 1909, 1914, 

1919, 1991, and 1996 » 


whole- whole- 


whole- slaugh- 


ranfffA * , meai- 

slaugh- packing packing 
ter * estab- eslab- 



Di vision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census. 

>In addition there were 377,957 beeves and 243,360 calves slaughtered on a custom basis in 1914, and 553,839 
beeves and 387,692 calves for 19)9. No corresponding data for 1909, 1921, or 1933. 

I No data collected by the Bureau of Census for 1914, 1931, or 1923 on farm or retail slaughter. 
tNo data obtainable for retail slaughter in 1919. 

^Including calves. 
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Table 460 . — Cattle and calves: Stocker and feeder shipments from public stocks 

yardSf 1916-19^6 

[Thousands-~i. o., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 


221 

197 

250 

262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3,847 

1917 

260 

213 

249 

306 

401 

353 

262 

330 

688 

768 

729 

314 

4,803 

1918 

222 

214 

310 

385 

491 

393 

274 

418 

G04 

704 

623 

366 

5,013 

1919 

364 

264 

2/7 

391 

442 

272 

236 

397 

611 

839 

723 

470 

5,280 

1920 

349 

240 

241 

244 

323 

272 

218 

314 

488 

580 

553 

280 

1 4, 102 

1921 

205 

166 

236 

238 

214 

209 

122 

355 

395 

622 

497 

245 

3,604 

1922 

233 

213 

282 

235 

359 

259 

223 

469 

m 

864 

710 

357 

4, 861 

1923 

281 

210 

199 

233 

800 

234 

223 

480 

631 

785 

624 1 

353 

4, 553 

1924 

243 

170 

174 

239 

275 

201 

169 

306 

5.80 

763 

549 

309 

3, 978 

1925 

207 

176 

230 

271 

216 

154 

1 

243 

3G0 

427 

717 

489 

333 

3.823 


Division of Statistical ana Histoiical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

^Complete information for 1916 not obtainable from many markets. 


Table 461 . — Cattle and calves: ReceiptSy local slaughter^ and stacker and feeder 
shipments at certain public stockyards, 1925 

[Thonsands -i. e., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 


Baltimore, Md.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Chicago, III.: 

Receipts.- 

^ Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Receipts 

' Local slaughb'f 

Stocker and feeder shiimieuts. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Denver, Colo.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
East St. Ivouis, III.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Port Worth, Ter.: 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Receipts 

liocal slaughter 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Jers^ City, N. J.: 

Receipts 

Local daughter 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

Receipts 

Local ahuightiMr 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June j 

^inr 

a 

< 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

r< 

14 

17 

17 

19 

1C 

23 

28 

29 

30 

20 

17 

247 

12 

11 

14 

14 

15 

13 

17 

14 

15 

17 

13 

13 

168 

(‘; 

(') 

(‘) 

(‘) 

1 

(») 

(•) 

1 


2 

1 

1 

7 

50 

40 

46 

50 

57 

54 

47 

.50 

43 

60 

.53 

49 

599 

15 

13 

16 

21 

19 

18 

18 

18 

18 

21 

18 

17 

212 

1 

0) 

(>) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

13 

352 

282 

332 

313 

309 

287 

278 

308 

309 

398 

353 

350 

3,871 

248 

201 

256 

244 

244 

232 

220 

238 

219 

274 

252 

241 

21869 

17 

12 

13 

12 

7 

6 

9 

19 

28 

53 

29 

26 

231 

30 

26 

31 

32 

35 

34 

41 

45 

43 

50 

3,3 

32 

432 

19 

17 

19 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

20 

25 

18 

19 

246 

1 

1 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

21 

23 

19 

22 

24 

25 

27 

rn 

29 

26 

25 

19 

23 

203 

20 

16 

20 

22 

23 

2.5 

28 

26 

23 

22 

18 

21 

264 


(•) 

0) 

0) 

1 

0; 

(>) 

(») 

(0 

(0 

0 

(') 

2 

42 

28 

3S 

33 

43 

if 

27 

33 

42 

104 

103 

48 

587 

12 

11 

14 

13 

12 

15 

14 

14 

n 

20 

19 

16 

175 

18 

7 

10 

5 

26 

30 


12 

18 

62 

54 

35 

289 

22 

22 

27 

28 

27 

28 

26 

20 

21 

26 

26 

30 

303 

18 

19 


24 

24 

25 

23 

19 

20 

22 

21 

24 

262 

C 

(') 

0) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(>) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0) 

6 

83 

74 

87 

85 

103 

118 

148 

106 

152 

159 

138 

132 

1,444 

27 

30 

36 

1 


60 

53 

62 

62 

67 

54 

51 

650 

7 

6 

7 

6 

4 

C 

15 

18 

21 

23 

17 

13 

143 

91 

1 70 

80 

101 

85 

130 

147 

155 

117 

117 

133 

135 

1,870 

71 

52 

58 

53 

1 .56 

105 

116 

120 

91 

89 

86 

90 

987 

11 

0 

15 

30 

15 

10 

6 

16 

13 

20 

25 

21 

191 

47 

37 

43 

47 

46 

44 

50 

46 

48 

53 

40 

46 

547 

23 

17 

21 

22 

21 

20 

20 

10 

20 

i 23 

18 

22 

246 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

5 

6 

4 

6 

6 

3 

46 

75 

61 

60 

81 

62 

55 

48 

66 

.57 

70 

46 

04 

745 

75 

61 

60 

81 

62 

65 

48 

66 

67 

70 

46 

64 

740 

106 

117 

160 

08 

200 

113 

170 

102 

154 

90 

197 

129 

324 

179 

358 

175 

321 

165 

389 

179 

279 

145 

201 

130 

2,968 
1. 681 

40 

43 

61 

51 

32 

351 

881 

107 

117 

172 

in 

! sSi 



fNoiOTerflOO. 
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Table 461 . — Cattle and calves: 'Receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder 
shipments at certain public stockyards, Continued 

[Thousands— i. c., 000 omitted] 

















Table -Dairy cattle: Inspected shipments from public stockyardsy 1925 


1048 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculturey 19%5 


Total 

gcfr^oTcsi-fcr Vafcfefo* 

1 " " " 

I 

'i 


§5 

Q 

^umhtr 

190 

1,484 

094 

447 

67 

1,606 

245 

560 

86 

13 

756 

19 

900 

281 

117 

290 

1,877 

823 


1,090 

379 

719 

266 

ITS 

281 

190 

1,310 

67 

709 

446 

137 

208 

464 

330 

620 

IS 

Novem- 

ber 

|iigg®sigsss 
1 " 

iSiSsai 

1^*' cf 

00 

1,610 

876 

861 

331 

296 

358 

220 

1,317 

61 

1,117 

336 

65 

160 

603 

10 

6S0 

685 


October 

-- 

3,427 

509 

117 

472 

5,603 

880 

i 

oT 

2,734 

1,239 

2,815 

695 

501 

642 

333 

1,440 

265 

1,786 

720 

279 

390 

700 

553 

I 81 

! 510 

872 

1 198 

Septem- 

ber 


• «0 CO rl 0» '•# CO 

V-T 

g 


^ August 

1 

Number 

1 236 

1,702 

1 1,103 

1 1.480 

123 

! 1,346 

500 
709 
387 

1 278 

t 910 

1 4,435 

219 

1 119 

! 512 

1 4,706 

1,156 

19. 921 

ooc??cC5C»o j>ci,-.or>r^i--*ociawc3r 

i-T r-i 

. -H lO 

3 

*-* 

Number 1 
160 
1,488 
957 
1, 071 
157 
1,254 
700 
672 
305 
258 
806 

1 »0 C- Cl QO O 

,'co 

1^1 

2* 

1 

i 

00 

eo 

.-.OOQCT»O?0— 

S S S § SS S t; ?3 2 2 s S S $ 

CC ^ -T r-f rH 


igg 

i 


^ cf 

2.084 
921 
810 i 
466 
321 
308 1 
150 

1,446 i 
188 
609 

1,173 

1 47 

: 151 , 

■ 523 

1 3 

( 714 

68 ' 
19 

1.^ 

1 154 

& 

^ 

iS8®§§B 

• CO 

e4 ^ ^ -i 

i' C<i t- 

April I 

1 

1 

* Number ' 
320 
1,211 
662 i 
798 ! 
46 

342 , 
217 
650 
155 
84 

i 906 

: c4 

I ♦ 

1 10.S9S * 10.482 i 



1 

Number 

122 

1,860 

6S9 

1 563 

1 51 

742 
226 
438 
68 
39 
1,036 
70 
525 
316 

1 99 

1 348 

j 2,716 

990 

1,125 
254 , 
910 
552 
214 j 
383 
169 ' 
1,737 1 
161 j 
267 
229 
141 
758 
47S 

'i' '•0 O'* r-, 

1 

Number 

50 

1, 047 
281 
662 
104 
877 
256 
319 
70 
82 
586 
107 
33*4 
306 
99 

1 181 

1 1,274 

637 

Cl 


lO Ci I-I 

1 

Nurnber 

36 

876 

417 

672 

72 

987 

275 

234 

123 

113 

597 

284 

496 

398 

75 

i 235 

1. 121 
640 

s 

1,075 

326 

304 

T65 

161 

373 

74 

773 

72 

157 

206 

68 

512 

277 

1 

641 

391 


Origin and destination 

MAHUT ORIGIN 

Baltimore. Md 

Boston, Mass 

BnflWo, N. Y 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Fort Worth, Ter 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Kansas Cit 5 \ K^ns 

Looisville, Ky 

Memphis, Tenn i 

MUwaukee. Wis I 

in. wii^omery, Aia 

National Stockyards, 111 

New Orleans, La 

Omaha, Nebr 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

South St. Paul, Minn I 

All other inspected 

Total 

STATE DESTINATION 

minois _ ^ 

TndianA 

Iowa 

Kansas-- 

Kentucky 

T^nniAiAnA 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Jersey : 

New York 

North DalrotA 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 • 

1 1 
t 1 

1 1 

1 I 
• 1 

1 i 

I] 

Peimsylvania 

Rhode Island 
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.rABLE 463 . — Feeding cattle: Inspected shipments from public stockyards, 1925 


1050 Yearhodh of the Department of Agriculture^ 19Q5 


Total 

NvmhtT 
229,953 
280,744 
195, 935 
5.5,440 
824,868 
27, 138 
112,955 
7S, 493 
.390, 109 
246, 878 
70.930 
207, .599 
199, 534 
177,468 

i 

oo 

8 

eo 

9 

g 

130,830 
437, 349 
150, 139 
487, 334 
467, 713 
40,789 
48,678 
35, 952 
276.836 
426, 470 
97,003 
167,850 
31,094 
38,315 
116,333 
26, 156 
119,203 

i 

g 

CO 

s 

s 

of 

Decem- 

ber 

Number 
25, 049 
33,155 
21,560 
3,267 
54,541 
967 
12,624 
8,003 
32, 438 
24,806 
5,347 
22,635 
18, 179 
16,742 

?!®§SSSg8f?iSgiSiSg 
gfs a 


k 

l-- 

»- 

8 

CO 

S S 2 C; S ® ® 8 R 2 ?! " 2 

October 

wc>'"»‘«oaeooo5C»‘OOor 

1 SB S sVsa 

g 

R‘ 

»o 

§S£Rii§i5§§i8l2is 
cfs s s a ® s' S''’- - ‘i-' ?i 

to 

cf 

S ^ 

S;Od»o— <i^Occf5c5o»caocc® 
.0‘Oi^OJai<D'^'^COCO<00<3S'^^ 

£ ^ t-T CO W •c‘ CC to •/ > ““ of .“J uf i/5 uf 

•o 

00 

CiC^tOM^OiUt-r-QCSOQCItC^tD 

RsiissligRRisSssia 
“ g ‘2 ,2 5 •'’'■g a "'s' 

August 

.O^COC<0»C^u^‘Or'.'#>OCOS»OtO»0 

^otr.-rtc"V^.r»ri‘'^cocf‘C*tor>c?c> 

ja r-.« Cs 'rrCi CNir-..-i 

< 

»o 

»- o 4- c» « « O £5 <? Uj ^ »0 '«f Cl 1^ to 

OS 25 ‘O ■.** “5 o> »-* <c 04 o ‘C Cl m -t* 
»c5fo>.-'cac5vX>wC'4tO‘2)c5cMtC‘0.~«uo 

2 

M 

o» 

Ol 

-ir 1 - t- oc M CO “t Vo cc CO co'or ei of 
»5 ^1 C^CO--' 

1 

July 

•Gt^^,-icc&'^ai(X>nec>^CaCix. 

^<)C*'^-H"»o-fofcrcociO‘Ccoc*0 

3! 

i 

SSSR'ggsfgSSgteSgSS:: 

iotootoio^co^oco— •VeocoO'Oeo 

?5 n 8 ?f S S ^ ® 

1 

' a 
d 
*“* 

i 2 g g Sf g ¥ £! 5 S; « !£ P 

s 

t-T 

cocci-eo.— eoi-^coQjbcotjN’.r — 
eo'«#‘cO"'a»eoi-c. cicfScoow^^^eooc; 
of M V V W X V eo •«#■* V Cl ‘fT V m 

g 

1 

c 

8 

2" 

?1 

>> 

a 

IS 

«Ow£2^^^,-.?lioClSf2»cS 

i C; "*'*« * ‘3 

or 

Ss 

f 

asgsss2sf3f;8ggs28s 

o-Hcoeoo6uCuci-r-teot»(X)coo»oc.tc*ft 
to V to V es CO of t- f? ■*»•* -- o 

April 

v.®'»ftojro'»»-<'0-^o>toQco«l' 

■sisggsfcgasnsai? 

^^o^tc‘C*-f‘c»ctoMcso;g^ 

00 

f7 

t..'re'ii'*e5CDQr cictoi-'-rodtCkO*-! 

sigeaagssasgKssisg 
d s s ”■ “■ 2' s' ■"■ g “=■ ■ '■ 

March 

iiigiSsiii2gssg 

5 cf cT^ ‘•'3 JC ^'tc 3C‘ « 04 C gl'c/C 

g 

to 

C5 

ootoOr-.cieocotoajci»or-.'*.tceocoo 

?5 d B ® 'i 

8 

tc 

.r 

2 

Febru- 

ary 

4- »ccjQ«i2 — t-ic-rc5-»*'*o-^oc» 

|8gs^sssSss5sis 

^^•C0CCC^.-r*O»<fgj^C'fC)0^CO 

s 

oi 

QfJOCiOCQCl®-*'.— •C» 50 * 0 *OtCCO» 

SSSgSKSSStsasKSSga 

cor^to^gj^VV cficVio- 

S 

cf 

-’T 

January 


lo 

t-. 

M<ci'r)Qcifo®roQ'if>f:iofr— lo-crco 
•oeociQ«opoi«95«-<c^»-f-a5;Qco‘o 
<0'-i*o»oocoi-cocir^.-<«ot^oo®eooo 



! 

1 

« 

s 

1 

1 

o 

MARKET ORIGIN 

Chicago, 111 

Denver, Colo 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Kansas City, Kans 

Louisville, Ky 

National S. Y., lU 

Oklahoma. Okla 

Omaha, Nebr 

Sioux City, Iowa 

So. St. Joseph, Mo 

So. St. Paul, Minn 

Wichita, Kans 

All other inspected 

Total 

STATS DESTINATION 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

All other 

Total 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 
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Table 464 . — Farm value of cattle other than milk cows^ by age groupst United 

StatcBf January i, 1910-1926 


Jan. 1 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

Jan. 1 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

1010 

Dollars 

10.92 

Dollars 

17.89 

Dollars 

25.96 

1919 

Dollars 
24. 97 

Dollars 

41.74 

Dollars 

60.41 

1911 . - 

11.72 

19.37 


BTfTnHjHpHH 

24. 48 


59.08 

1912 

12. 14 


29. 12 

1921 

17.44 


43.59 

1913 - - . 

14.90 

25. 11 

36.38 

1922 

13.41 

22.29 

32.31 

1014 

17.84 

2hl.77 

42.77 

1 

14.69 

24.13 

3114 

1915 

19.06 

31.21 

45.92 

1924 

14.38 

24.10 

33.31 

lOlfi 


31.48 

45.81 


14. 17 


32.67 

niiiWIlHIMIMi 


33.93 

48.63 

1926 

16.83 

27.24 

36.48 

1918 

23. 44 

38.63 

65.62 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 465 . — Milk cows: Estimated priced per head received by producers, 16th 
of month, United States, 1910-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

M^y 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 


DoU. 

Dols. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Doll. 

Doto. 

DoU, 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

1910 

41. 18 

40.36 

41.75 

42. 22 

42.38 

43.46 

42.86 

42.77 

mvWm 


43.41 

42.47 

1911 


44.48 

45.42 

44.81 

44.54 

43.86 

42.44 

42.26 

42.22 

42.69 


42,72 

43.57 

1912 

42.89 

43. 40 

44.09 

45.14 

45.63 

45.84 

45.41 

46.11 

46.79 

Kfmii] 

47.38 

48.62 

45.72 

1913 

49.51 

51. 42 


65.34 


66.20 

imiiij 

54.78 

55.78 

66. 47 

67.71 

57.19 

5176 

Aver igo 1010-1913.. 

44,57 

44.91 

46.32 


jn 

47.09 

46.38 

46.48 

46.87 

47.42 

47.78 

■- 

m 

47.99 

1914 

.57.99 

59.09 

50.23 


59.85 

59.82 

59.67 

i!!f^ 

50.58 

59.53 

58.77 

5a 23 

56194 

1915 

.58.47 

57.99 

.W.OO 

.57.78 

58.29 

5S.59 

60.31 

58.34 

".}^38 

58.76 

57.35 

56.79 

6a 26 

1916 

57.79 

.57.99 

69. .^l 

60.68 


61. 63 


61. 32 

M 41 

62.19 

62 87 

63.18 

(XL 96 

1917 

63.92 

65,93 

68.46 


72.78 

72.87 

72.81 

7Z53 

73.93 

76.79 


7a 1« 

7L8I 

1918 

76.54 

78.36 



84.11 

84.74 

84,97 

84.06 

85.21 

85.41 

8151 

8a 78 


1919 

86. 10 

86.16 

88.15 


93,43 

93.84 

94. 51 

94.72 

93.42 

93.43 

93.27 

9a 54 

91.96 

1920 

94,42 

95.27 

94.94 

95.36 

94.56 

94.56 

91.23 



85.90 

77.50 

m 

89.M 

Average 1914-1920.. 

70.75 

71. 54 

72.71 

74. 12 

74.86 

75.15 

75.08 

74.60 

7148 

7143 

72.73 

mmi 

73.56 

1921 

66 82 

63.44 

'65.37 

64. 35 

62.63 

59. 89 

66. 65t 55. 85 

54.33 

53.39 

53.28 

53.30 

59.10 

1922 

52.83 

53.64 

54.87 

54. 46 

54.76 

54.87 

5120 

62.67 

6Z79 

52.86 

51.62 

53.21 

53.56 

1923 

64 01 

54. 15 

55,29 

.56, 14 

55.91 

. 66. 34 

66.22 

66.45 

66. 13 

55. 61 

55.39 

5166 

55.41 

1924 

65.57 

55.49 

65.88 

55.92 

66.37 

56.45 

55.46 

65.74 

55.54 

5130 

55.05 

.54.00 

5S.4g 

1925 

51.81 

54. 79 

56. 10 

56.85 

57.88 

57.79 

57.95 

58.26 

58.68 

60.17 

60.69 

60.38 

57.87 


Di\ision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 As reported by country dealers. 
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Table 46b. — Cattle, heef Ei^timated puce reieived by pwducera per 100 pounds 

by Statcb, 1925 


Stata 

Jan 

15 

1 eb 
15 

Mar 

15 

Apr 

May 

1> 

. 

J llIU 
15 

Julv 

15 

Aug 

15 

Sept 

15 

Oct 

15 

Nov 

15 

Dec 

15 

Aver- 

nge 

Maine 

Dots 

DoU 

mu 

mu 

mu 

mu 

DoU 

mu 

DoU 

mu 

imu 

DoU 

DnU 

7 JO 

7 40 

lC so 

8 10 

1 40 

6 J) 

t) 50 

7 50 

6 80 

7 00 

7 00 

s 00 

7 H 

New* Flnmpstiire .. 

6.90 

7 30 

7 00 

8 10 

7 10 

abo 

7 10 


7 00 

6 00 

7 00 

t /O 

7 02 

Vermont 

4 20 

4 80 

5 0 

5 00 


5 50 

5 00 

kf>0 

4 80 

5 00 

4 80 

5 20 

4 03 

Mas?ncliusott8.. 

5 50 

\90 

5 10 

5 so 

aoo 

6 00 

6 70 

AOO 

5 00 

8 00 

6 00 

4 90 

5 79 

Rhode I^land . 

5 30 

5 60 

5 ''0 

5 50 

A60 

A CO 

6 00 

5 00 

6 00 

5 00 

aoo 

5 00 

•) 53 

ronneoticut 

5 50 

a 50 

4 70 

4 ao 


5 80 

6 50 


6 50 

7 30 

) so 

6 20 

5 94 

Nt^ \ork .. .. 

5 40 

^ 70 

*) 50 

G C4) 

a30 

a JO 

( 40 

a 20 

5 80 

6 90 

5 so 

5 90 

6 00 

New Jirsey ... 


6 00 

4 20 

5 80 


a 10 

7 20 

6 fiO 

7 20 

G '•0 

7 50 

*■ 00 

a 41 

lH>Bns> Ivaiua .. 

7 30 

7 10 

7 ^0 

8 20 

8 10 

8 10 

S 30 

a iO 

7 90 

7 so 

7 30 

7 70 

7 St 

Ohio 

a 70 

« 90 

7 GO 

H JO 

7 oQ 

7 90 

7 50 

7 70 

7 30 

7 20 

7 10 

7 30 

7 41 

Induma. 

6 70 

G 60 

a90 

7 30 

7 40 

7 20 

7 bO 

7 GO 

7 40 

7 20 

7 30 

7 20 

7 19 

llllPOih 

1» 00 

6 90 

7 30 

7 20 

7 80 

7 70 

7 70 

8 40 

7 80 

7 60 

7 90 

7 0 

7 5S 

M chigm 

«’ 70 

5 90 

C 40 

G 60 

6 50 

8 50 

0 GO 

a A) 

a '•0 

6 00 

G 30 

() 0 

( .8 

W istonsin 

i "0 

4. --O 

4 90 

5 30 

5 30 

5 tO 

•• 70 

0 

5 ()•) 

5 20 

^ *0 

'■ 10 

^ IS 

^Iiniu sota 

5 .0 

5 30 

1 00 

6 20 

a 70 

6 40 

6 40 

() 30 

c 10 

a40 

> ‘JO 

5 SO 

6 06 

Iowa 

7 40 

7 30 

aoo 

S.90 

8 20 

8 50 

9 10 

9 60 

30 

9 30 

S 30 

S 20 

8 52 

M’S.SOllll . . 

0 70 

G SO 

C 90 

- 30 

7 30 

7 fO 

"• .0 

7 70 

~ 10 

7 ( ) 

7 to 

7 10 

7 10 

Noth Dikoti 

4 40 

4 ‘‘0 

S) 

20 

5 J) 

0 to 

» 30 

i) 30 

5 10 

* 20 

4 14) 

AJO 

5 09 

South Dakota 

5 i 

6 X) 

6 80 

7 00 

t H) 

a K) 

7 CO 

7 90 

6 SO 

6 St) 

G 50 

f <0 

( S2 

Nabruak 

7 10 

7 '■0 

H. 10 

AoO 

7^0 

AoO 

8 VX) 

9 00 

8 J) 

AID 

7 70 

7 90 

S 09 

K'in‘?a« 

0 *>0 

6 40 

7 40 

7 SO 

7 60 

7 20 

7 60 

7 60 

6 90 

7 10 

7 00 

7 .0 

7 19 

Dchwait 

7 30 

7 CO 

7 50 

7 10 

S 00 

Jl 00 

() 90 

G 10 

7 GO 

7 10 

8 00 

7 <)0 

7 17 

Mar)lind 

7 10 

7 00 

8 .0 

7 K) 

K 10 

7 60 

a W 

7 60 

7 80 

7 00 

8 00 

7 40 

7 66 

Virginaa 1 

1 dlO 

aoo 

6 10 

5 90 

a 20 

a U) 

a 10 

6 >0 

6 00 

a 10 

5 90 

atx) 

6 10 

Wat Virginia 

5 jQ 

6 50 1 

6 20 

a CO 

1 7 00 

a3o 

a2o 

6 fX) 

1 6 20 

6 40 

6 10 

a 10 

a 35 

Nortli r-uolma I 

\ \60 

5 20 ' 

A 30 

6 70 

5 40 

5 90 

A 50 

ajo 

5 80 

6 70 

0 >0 

5 80 

5 63 

South C arolma 

3.90 

1 40 

A 20 1 

1 AtO 

I 4 90 

A40 

AGO 

4 20 

1 4 20 

4 40 

4 0 

t 30 

4 34 

Georgia. I 

3 50 

3 80 

4 lO 

1 4 10 

4 a) 

A 20 

A 10 

3 90 

1 3 00 

3 90 

4 60 

4 30 

4 05 

Florida . 

i 3 oO 

3 "0 

A40 

4 «0 

4 2U 

3 70 

A lO 

3 10 

i 3 60 

4 10 

1 60 

4 20 

1 99 

Kentufiky 

A40 

a 70 

1 5 60 

a 10 

a30 

A60 

AOO 

6 20 

a2o 

5 70 

5 70 

a20 

5 88 

Tenaeasea { 

1 4 20 

A 70 

* 5 20 

5 10 

4 SO 

5 10 

4 70 

A80 

4 70 

4 90 

4 70 

4 80 

4 8t 

Alabama i 

1 3 10 

3. 10 1 

3 50 

3 80 1 

360 

3 GO 

3 70 

3 40 

3 60 

3 to 

3 (lO 

AfO 

1 52 

MisMsaippi 

3 00 

3 50 

3 20 

a 10 I 

AbO 

3 10 

Z90 

A 10 

3 20 

3 10 

3 >0 

3 30 

3 22 

Arkansa^ 

3 40 

a80 

3.50 


A 10 

A 20 

A(0 

3 45 

3 SO 

3 00 

3 50 

3 80 

3 )9 

Looinasa 

4.70 

A20 

5 30 

6 50 

4 SO 

5 50 

4 70 

A20 

A 50 

4 60 

0 00 

4 50 

4 70 

C^lab(»Ba.. . 

4.30 

A80 ] 

A60 

5 10 

&20 

4 90 

4 rO 

4 GO 

4 70 

4 90 

5 10 

AOO 

4 92 

Tezaa 

ilO 

AOO 

A "2) 

4 70 

a 00 

5 10 ! 

5 20 

4 50 

A70 

4 70 

4 40 

4 % 

4 IR 

Montana 1 

A20 

5 80 

5 90 

a 13 

6 i2) 

a30 

A 90 

aix) 

aoo 

a30 

6 00 

AfiO 

6 10 

Idaho 

5 00 

5 20 

5 70 

5 CO 

6 no ! 

6 00 

5 40 

5 60 

5 40 

5 )0 

5 10 

5 30 

5 48 

W yonung . ' 

5.70 

AOO 

aoo 

6 60 

aoo 

7 00 

aoo 

a 70 

7 00 

6 00 

6 80 

a 70 

a 37 

Colorado 

5 60 

AGO 

aso 

7 80 

6 90 

7 10 

aso 

7 10 

6 30 

6 90 

a 40 

G 20 

6 62 

Mexico 

5 10 

i 70 

5 00 

G 30 

5 rto 

'' 20 


f) 30 

4 70 

4 GO 

1 40 

4 60 

6 15 

Amona * 

4 00 

5 90 

5 50 ' 

6 80 

6 50 

6 20 

5 60 

5 70 

5 10 

5 50 

. "0 

10 

5 72 

X tih 

40 

5 30 

" 70 

5 60 

6 ..0 

G (X) 

A 70 

5 20 

AoO 

A60 

A 70 

5 90 

5 65 

Nevada 

0 00 

5 90 

7 70 

6 60 

7 00 

6 ^0 

6 20 

7 20 

a 10 

7 00 

0 00 

6 70 

G 63 

Washington 

5 90 

5 CO 

6 ’’0 

6 GO 

6 50 

6 30 

G 00 

G 60 

630 

5 90 

5 60 

5 80 

6 12 

Oregon .. . 

6 '’0 

0 00 

5 SO 

6 50 

7 30 

G GO 

5 90 

6 80 

c 00 

G 20 

r 40 

G *20 

6 17 

California 

fi 30 

6 80 

6 70 

7 20 

7 10 

7 0 

6 90 

6 50 

i 70 

f 8) 

6 00 

G 80 

6 so 

L lilted Stales 

5 G3 

5 bJ 

() 18 

6 55 

6 48 

6 46 

1 

G 55 

0 ^8 ' 

1 () 27 

6 11 

6 14 

G 18 1 

1 6 25 
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Tabl£ 467 . — Calves y veal: Eslimaled price per ICO pounds y received hy producersy 

by Slates y 19^5 


State j 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. ! May 
15 j 15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 1 

15 1 

! 

Aver- 

Dce 

1 

l)0l8. 

Dole. 

Dole. 

Dole. 

DoU.\ 

DoU. 

Dole. 

Dole. 

Dole. 

DoU. 

Dole. 

DoU.\ 

Dole. 

Maine | 

10.50! 

10.90 

11.20 

11.50, 

10.50 

9.20 

10.50 

9.80 

9.90 

11.60 

10.50 

11. CO, 

10.59 

New Hampshire 

11.80 

11,00 

9.50 

10.30 

n.30| 

10.60 

10.60 


10.60 

11.00 

11. 30 

10. to 

10.75 

Vermont. i 

10.30 

10.20 

9.20 

10. 10' 

10.00 

9. 10 

9.30 

9.60 

10.00 

10.50 

11.50 

mso 

10.00 

Massachnaetts 

11.60 

12.00| 

11.60 

11.80 

II.20I 

11.00 

11. col 

11.00 

11.20' 

12.50 

11. CO 

11.40 

11.53 

lihodo Island 1 

12.00 

12.20 

11.70 

12.60| 

12.60| 

11.90 

j 

12. t0| 

13.U)| 

13.00 

12. 40 

1 

11. CO 

13. 00, 

12.40 

Connecticut 

11.50 

12.26 

12.80 

12.30 

12. 70 

12.00; 

13. (X) 11.80 

13.00 

1?,50 

12.60 

lZ7o' 

12.43 

New York 

12.00 

11.50 

11.50 

10. «o! 

9.701 

10. 10, 

10. €0, 

11.00 

11.70 

12.30 

12. CO 

12.20 

11.19 

Now Jersey ‘ 

12.70 

12.20 

12.60 

13. 10' 

13.801 

12.40! 12.60 

I3.30I 

13.30 

13.40 

13. 70 

13.50 

13.04 

Pennsylvania i 

11.001 

11.30 

11.20 

11.60 

10.40 

10.50, 

10.60 

11.401 

11.40 

11.60 

11. CO 

12. 10 

11.22 

Ohio : IJ.IO 

11.50 

11.40 

10. CO 

0.50 

9.20' 

1 

10.00 

10.50 

11.20 

11.40 

11. 10 

11.40| 

10.74 

Indiana 

10. 4o! 

10.90 

11.20 

10.00 

0.00 

! 8.40' 

9.10 

9.70 

10.30 

10.60 

10. 30 

10.90 

mo7 

Illinois , 

9. 50 

10.70 

10. 70 

9.80' 

9.20 

1 8.80. 

9.30. 10.30 

10. 10 

10. 40 

10. (K» 

10.30, 

9.92 

Michigan 

10.00 

11.20 

ii.ool 

10.90| 

10.30 

9.70110.80' 

moo 

11.70 

12.00 

11.20 

11.70 

10.99 

■Wisconsin 

8.50 

9.00 

9.80 

8.30> 

7.70 

8.10 

' 9.20 

9. .50 

9.80 

10.80 

10.00 

9. 40 

9.18 

Minnesota 

7.60, 

8.00 

9.20 

8.60 

8.10 

7. 80| 

1 8.40 

8.40 

8.90 

9. GO 

1 9.20 

8.80 

8. 54 

Iowa ' 

S.90 

9.30 

9. 50 

8.90' 

8.40 

8. 20 

9.70 

9. 00 

9. 70 

10.20 

9.50 

9. 10 

9.20 

Missouri ' 

8. 40 

9.20 

8. 60 

8.50 

7.80 

, 7.70 

7.70i 8.20 

8. CO 

9.90 

9 20 

9. 10 

8.58 

North Dakota 

7. 10 

; 0.80 

7.60 

7.40, 

7.00 

7. 20 

7. 50 

8. 00 

7.90 

8.00 

7.90 

7.40 

7.48 

{south Dakota 

7.50 

8.00 

8.80 

8.40' 

8.30 

7.70, 

8. SO 

8.10 

8.20 

8. 10 

8. CO 

8. 30 

8.19 

Nebraska 

8. 40 

8.60 

9.00 

8.30| 

8.30 

9.00 

8.60 

8. 40 

8.3(J 

8. GO 

8.80 

8.40| 

8.55 

Kansas 

7.20 

7.60 

8 80 

7.90 

7.50 

7.60 

7.70 

, 8.10 

8.40 

8.90 

8.60 

8.30| 

8.05 

Deluwaie 

12.00 

1,1. 1)0 

12. SO 

1.5. (K) 

12.10 

10. 70 

, 12.30 

12,70 

12.00 

’ 12.50' 13-00 

13. 50' 

12.62 

Mai viand 

12. 00 

12. 40 

12. 00 

11. CO' 

10. (X) 

9.40' 10. (JO 

, 10.90 

! 11.10: 12.2(J 

, 32.60 

12. CO 

11.39 

Virginia 

9. 40 

10. 00 

9. 40 

9. .501 

9.30 

8. 70 

8. 30 

8.30 

8.60 

9. .50 

9. 3«1 

9. 40 

9. 14 

West Virginia 

8.00 

1 8.70 

9.30 

8. 70 

8.50 

8. 30 

8.70 

8.60 

8.901 9.50 

9.10 

9.50 

8.82 

North t’arolina 

7.90 

7.20 

8. 40 

7.30 

7.40 

7. 50 

7. 20 

9.00 

7.50 

9.00' 

8.10 

8.60 

7.92 

South Carolina 

h. ,50 

6.30 

6. CO 

5.20 

5.90 

6.50 

6.10 

6. 70 

6.IO1 5.30 

6. 10 

5.70 

5.05 

Ocorpia 

5.40 

1 5.40 

5.30 

6. 40 

5. 40 

6.00 

5,80 

5.40 

6.20 

5.40 

6.50 

5.50 

72 

Plurida , 



6.30 

7.00 

8.00 

6. .50 


' 4.50 

6.00 

, 5.50 

4.70 

6. 70 

6.02 

Kentucky I 

8.30 

1 8,80 

9. 40 

8 . so ! 

! 7.90 

1 7.00. 7.80 

8.10 

' 8.80 

9.40 

8.60 

9.70 

8.55 

] 

Tennesset*. 

fi. 70 

t 0. 50 

6.30 

6.30' 6.10 

6.70 

6.20' 6.80 6.70 

6.80 

6.40 

6. 80 

6. 52 

Alalmina 

4. ,50 

1 4.90 

4. 70 

5.60 

5. 40 

5.10 

' 5.6OI 4.70 

4.80 

, .5. 00 

5. 40 

6. 10 

5.07 

Mississippi 

4. 8(1 

h 6.00 

4.80 

5.10 

, 5.80 

4.IOI 4.90. 5.20 

' 5.30 

. 5.50 

5. 30 

6.2c 

5.08 

Arkans’is 

4.80 

r 6.00 

>5.90 

6, 10 

' .5.30 

5.30 

6.30 5.50 

a3o 

5.90 

5.30 

5. fO 

5.60 

Louisiana 

5.20 

1 6.00 

6.00 

7,20 6.30 

6.50 

6.9O1 4.30 

5.30 

7.00 

7. CO 

1 5.90 

6.05 

Oklahoma 

5.50 

1 6.70 

7.50 

7.30 

6.60 

6.80 

6.80! 6.40 

&50 

7.00 

6.30 

1 7.00 

&69 

Te'ias - 

.5. 40 

1 ,5. 30 

6.30 

1 6.40 

7.30 

6.20 

6.30' 6.00 

6.10 

6.50 

5.90 

! 6.50 

6.18 

Montana 

8.60! 8.30 

8,10 

8.70' 8.70 

8.30 

7.90 

' 8.30 

8.80 

8.30 

8.10 8.20 

8. 36 

Idaho 

0 501 7. 50 

8.00 

7. 40 

7.30 

7,00 

8 .( i 0 

8.00 

7. 10 

7.50 

6,80 

, 7.20 

7.41 

Wyoming 

8.30 

1 7.00 

9.40 

8.00 

10.00 

8.50 

moo 

10.50 

10 20 

8.70 

9.00i 8.GO| 9.01 

Colorado.. 

7.90 

1 7.90 

8.80 

8,70 

9.00 

a 60 

8.20 

8.50 

7.90 

8.60 

8.60 

1 

7.80 

8.38 

New Mexieo 


6.30 


8.60 

8. 10 

6,70 

9.00 

9.30 

7.00 

0.70 

5. 30, 7. 00 

7.40 

Arizona 

! n.7fl 

1 7.5tl 

6.60 

8.00 

7.90 

8.60 

8.00 

7. 30 

6.60 

6.90 

7.00' 7.10 

7.35 

Utah 

1 9.30 8.50 

8.60 

8.80 

9.20 

8.90 

9. 70 

8.20 

8.70 

8.40 

8.20 

1 8.30 

8.73 

Nevada 


9.00 

9.30 

8.60 


8.60 

9.30 

9.00 

m 10 

1 moo 

9.60 

1 8.50 

9.19 

Washington 

1 8.20 8.00 

8.30 

9.10 

8.40 

9.10 

8.50 

9.10 

9. 10 

1 9.50 

8.20 

I 

1 8.60 

8.68 

Or(*j:on 

8.00 

1, 9.00 

9.20 

9.20 

, 10.00 

9.00 

8.701 10.00 

9.30 

1 9. 50 

9.40 

' 10 .30 

9.30 

Califoi nia 

1 8.30i 8.00 

\ 9.20 

1 9. 10 

1 9.20 

9.50 

9.40| 9.50 

1 9.00| 9.20 

8.80 

8.90 

9.06 

United Btates . 

8.50 

l| 8.87 

j 9.21 

8.80 

1 8.35 

8.18 

8.65 

1 8.80 

9.07 

9. 52 

9.16 

9.17 

8.86 


Division of Crop and Liycstock Estimates, 
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Table 468 . — Caitlef beef: Estimated price per 100 pounds^ received by producers 
in the United StateSf 1910-1925 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage 


DoU. 

Dola. 

Dolt. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dolt. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

1910 

4.64 

4. 65 

4.64 

4. 48 

4. 45 

4.68 

4. 67 

4.66 

4. 67 

4. .59 

4.43 

4.28 

4. 55 

1911 

4.39 

4. 43 

4. 32 

4.36 

4.37 

4. 46 

4. 61 

4. 75 

6. 15 

6. 36 

6.23 

6. 17 

4. 09 

1912 

6.37 

6.35 

6.36 

6.22 

6.33 

6.40 

6. .55 

6.88 

6.08 

6. 01 

6.02 

6.98 

5 00 

1913 

6.91 

6.92 

6. 05 

6.99 

6.96 

6.04 

6. 16 

6.28 

6.29 

6.33 

6.32 

6.3S 

6. 12 

Av. 1910-1913_... 

6.08 

6.09 

5.09 

5.01 

5.03 

6. 12 

5.22 

5.39 

5. 55 

6.57 

6.60 

6.45 

5.24 

1914 

6.47 

6.38 

6.23 

6.02 

gfITI 

6.99 

.5. 93 


6.90 

6.73 

6.20 

6.07 

0. 12 

1915 

6.18 



5. 85 

6.75 

5.85 

6.991 

6.37 

6.06 

6. 73 

6.91 

6.78 

6.24 

1916 

6.51 

6. 55 

6. 37 

6. 44 

6.56 

6.86 

7. 36 

■r»ll 

8. 57 

8.70 

8.65 

8.30 

7.31 

1917 

8. 17 

8.40 

8.35 

8. 21 

8.24 

8.33 

8.65 

a 86 

9.73 

10.38 

10. 40 

10. 07 

8. 92 

1918 

9.71 

9. 63 

9. 33 

9.14 

9.28 

9.65 

10.02 

10.34 

10.81 


10.20 

9.90 

9. 85 

1919 



8.66 

8.65 


8.99 

8. 98 


9.20 

a97 

9.32 

8.93 

9.00 

1920 

8.66 

8.29 

7. 77 

7. 15 

6.36 

tm 


6.36 

6.08 

■jig 

6. 05 

5. 40 

6.76 

Av. 1914-1020._. 

7.92 

7. 76 

7.53 

7. 35 I 

7.26 

7. 43 

7. 65 

m 

8. 14 



8.25 

8. 19 

7. 93 

7. 74 

1921 

5.39 

4.98 

4. 81 

4. 69 

4.62 

4. 75 

6. 07 

6. 46 

6.53 

5. 70 

6.84 

5. 76 

5. 18 

1922 

6.51 

6 44 

5. 48 

5. 29 

5.28 

5 51 

6. .55 

5.02 

.5 78 

.5.77 

6.82 

5.72 

5. 55 

1923 

6.60 

" 70 

6. 48 

5 23 

5.26 

.5.38 

6. 47 

6.03 

.5.82 

5.94 

6.70 

6. 65 

6. 67 

1924 

5. 67 

5. 53 

5.52 

6. 43 

5.35 

5. 63, 

5.09 

0. 18 

6. 55 

0. 48 

6.46 

6.55 

5. 88 

1925 

6. 58 

6. 29 

0.31 

6. 14 

G. IS 











1 


1 


1 


i , 1 
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Table 469 . — Calves, veal: Estimated price per 100 pounds, received by producers 
in the United States, 1910-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Jtily 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Get. 

r" 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 

ed 

.'ivcr.igo 


Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dots. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Dots, 

Dob. 

1910 

0.41 

6.28 

6. .59 

0.54 

6.30 

6. 57 

6.37 

0. 29 

6. 43 

0.41 

G. 39 

0. 38 

0.42 

1911 

6. .50 

6 38 

6. 48 

,5.96 

5.08 

5. 72 

5. 74 

5. 93 

6. 11 

0 15 

6. 10 

.5. 98 

0.01 

1912 

0. 06 

0. 07 

6. 11 

6.22 

6 23 

6.33 

6.33 

6. 62 

6.83 

6. 90 

6 77 

6. 88 

0 45 

19J3 

7. 06 

7.23 

7. 49 

7. 38 

7.17 

7.53 

7. 46 

7. 53 

7. 73 

7.72 

7. 70 

7.71 

7. 4S 

Av. 1910-1913.. 

6. 51 

6. 49 

0. 07 

6 .52 

0.,34 

6.54 

6. 48 

6.59 

6. rs 

G.80 

6 74 

6. 74 

0.00 

1914 

7. 89 

7 90 

7. 92 

7 08 

7. .59 

7.69 

7.80 

K OH 

X. 06 

7.97 

7. 78 

7.61 

7.83 

1915 

7.06 

7. 02 

7 50 

7. .31 

7. 35 

7.53 

7.87 

7. 7.0 

7.80 

7.91 

7.69 

7.61 

7. 63 

1916-- - 

7.67 

7. 87 

8. 11 

8. 00 

8. 08 ! 

8.39 

8.54 

8. 59 

8. 7? 

X. 59 

Ul&il 

8. 79 

8. 35 

1917 

9. 1.7 

9. 88 

9. 94 

10. 49 

10.48 

10.00 

10.77 

10. .50 

11.08 

11. 10 

10.66 

irnffil 

10.61 

1918 

11. 10 

11. 1 : 

11.33 

11.71 

11.62 

11.88 

12.33 

12.22 

12. .57 

12.35 

11 94 

12.31 

11.91 

1919 

12. 39 

12.18 

12.05 

12.78 

12.11 

ll2. 40 

13. 38 

13. 43 

1.3. 39 

12 S7 

12 65 

12 07 

12. 76 

1920 

12.89 

13. 12 

12. 9S 

12. 72 

11.69 

jll.OS 

11.44 

11 (V4 

11. S8 

11.04 

10.77 

9.27 

11.80 

Av. 1914-1020.--. 

u.a3 

9.96 

10.06 

10.10 

9.85 

10.02 



10. 51 

10. 35 


9. 89 

10. 11 

1921 

9.34 

9.08 

9. 05 

7. 73 

1 7 55 

7. 43 

7. 37 

7.31 

7. <)7 

7.61 

7. 20 

7. 14 

7.81 

1922 

7.23 

7.84 

7.85 

7.26 

7.28 

7.67 

7. 49 

7. 67 

8. 10 

8. 17 

7 . 92 

7. 78 

7. 68 

lOa 

8. 05 

8.37 

8.20 

7. 78 

7.69 

7.66 

8.00 

8.00 

8 34 

8. .37 

7 85 

7. 75 

7. 9i) 

124 

8.36 

8. 61 

8. 43 

8. 33 

8.14 

7. 91 

7.88 

7.94 

8.09 

8.22 

7.89 

7. 84 

X. 12 

: 25.;. 

&50 

8.87 

9.21 

8.80 

8.35 

8. 18 

8. 65 

8.80 

9 07 

9.52 

9. 16 

9.17 

8.85 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates* 
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Tablb 470. — Cattle and calves Monthly average price per 100 pounds t Chicago t 

1909-1925 

GOOD BFFF STFER&i 


Year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Aver- 

age* 


Dots 

J)ola 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

1909 

6 00 

5 85 

b 10 

6 10 

6 45 

6 45 

6 45 

6 7G 

6 75 

6 60 

6 45 

6 20 

6 34 

1910 

6 20 

6 35 

7 35 

7 55 

7 60 

7 50 

7 10 

6 85 

6 80 

6 60 

6 20 

6 00 

6 83 

1911 

6 15 

6 15 

6 20 

6 10 

6 95 

6 05 

6 30 

6 95 

6 80 

6 75 

6 70 

6 65 

6 40 

1012 

6 85 

> 6 60 

7 20 

7 65 

7 95 

8 00 

7 90 

8 50 

9 15 

7 90 

8 10 

7 86 

7 80 

1913 

7 80 

8 25 

8 30 

8 15 

8 00 

8 15 

8 26 

8 30 

8 50 

8 40 

8 25 

8 20 

8 21 

Av IJ09-1913 . 

6 60 

6 64 

7 03 

7 11 

7 17 

7 23 

7 20 

7 46 

7 60 

7 25 

7 14 

6 98 

7 12 

1914 

8 45 

8 30 

8 35 

8 50 

8 40 

8 60 

8 80 

9 10 

9 35 

9 05 

8 GO 

8 35 

8 65 

191 ^ 

8 05 

7 50 

7 65 

7 70 

8 15 

8 80 

9 20 

9 05 

8 95 

8 80 

8 70 

8 35 

8 43 

191(1 

8 V) 

8 35 

8 J*- 

9 10 

9 50 

9 85 

' 9 25 

9 45 

9 40 

9 75 

10 15 

10 00 

9 33 

1917 

10 15 

10 50 

11 25 

11 75 

11 90 

12 15 

12 35 

12 70 

13 10 

11 70 

11 10 

11 40 

11 67 

191h 

12 10 

12 00 

12 ()0 

14 70 

15 40 

15 85 

16 05 

15 75, 

, 16 00 

14 80 

15 05 

14 90 

14 60 

1919 

15 80 

15 95 

16 05 

15 85 

15 00 

13 S'- 

15 601 16 45 

15 50 

i 16.15 

. 15 10 

14 35 

15 45 

19J0 

13 95 

13 0' 

13 10 

12.30 

12 25 

14.95 

14 68 

14 30 

14 95 

1 14.61 

11 65 

10 08 

13 32 

Av 1914-1920 

10 98 

10 81 

11 11 

ll 41 

11 54 

11 96' 

12 28 

12 40 

12.46 

12. 12 

11 48 

11 06 

11 04 

1021 

8 94 

8 67 

9 41 

8 22 

8 33 

7 94 

8 09 

8 32 

7 67 

7 59 

7 52 

, 7 31 

8.16 

192’ 

7 37 

7 00 

8 01 

7 94 

8 20 

8 83 

9 48 

9 62 

9 98 

10 53 

9 42 

8 89 

8 82 

1023 

9 17 

8 86 

8 83 

9 01 

9 41 

9 94 

10 Oo 

10 48 

10 12 

9 90 

9 36 

' 8 92 

9 50 

1921 

1 0 14 

9 31 

9 59 

9 83 

9 S3 

9 53 

9 91 

9 54 

9 47 

9 *'7 

9 181 8 98 

9 49 

192*) 

9 28 

9 54 

10 Of 

10 12 

10 03 

10 2S 

11 29 

11 2t) 

10 "3 

10 28 

9 741 9 71 

10 19 

Av i921 192*) 

8 78 

1 

8 78 

9 18 

9 02j 

9 l( 

9 30 

J 

9 84 

9 6J 

9 57 

9 04 

8 70 

9 23 


C VI\JS 


1900 


7 

60 

6 

85 

7 

00 

6 

30 

6 

35 

6 

50 

7 

00 

7 

50 

7 

60 

8 

10 

7 

40 

8 

25 

7 

20 

1 >10 


S 

(0 

8 

()' 

9 

00 

7 

85 

7 

35 

7 

85 

7 

()0 

7 

75 

8 

50 

8 

f5| 8 

75 

8 

50 

8 

25 

1 Ml 


8 

"5 

8 

40 

7 

40 

6 

60 

7 

25 

7 

60 

7 

40 

8 

00 

8 

75 

8 

60 

8 

35 

7 

85 

7 

91 

1J12 


8 

"5 

7 

)0 

8 

00 

7 

40 

7 

75 

8 

00 

8 

75 

9 


11 

25 

10 

00 

9 

8o 

10 

25 

8 

94 

JJ13 


0 

7 

9 

85 

10 

50 

S 

50 

0 

26 

9 

75 

10 

40 

11 

i) 

11 

25 

10 

50 

10 

35 

10 

75 

10 

20 

Av 

1000-1913 

8 

69 

8 

Of 

8 

38 

7 

13 

7 

1" 

59 

7 

94 

8 

23 

8 

90 


47 

9 

r 


94 

9 

12 

8 

60 

1914 


11 

00 

10 

75 

9 

00 

8 

8r 

9 

)0 

9 

"io 

10 

to 

11 

00 

H 

40 

n 

6 

10 

S’) 

8 

65 

10 

10 

1915 


9 

S5 

10 

15 

10 

00 

8 

40 

9 

15 

9 

60 

10 

2.5 

11 

50 

11 

25 

10 

851 10 

15 

9 

65 

10 

08 

1 M( 


10 

I*" 

10 

65 

9 

65 

8 

75 

10 

40 

11 

25 

11 

40 

12 

UO 

12. 

40 

11 

50 

11 

85 

11 

75 

10 

9S 

1 M7 


11 

40 

12 

( ) 

13 

40 

12 

50 

11 

25 

11 

40 

13 

00 

15 

r 

15 

00 

14 

85 

13 

50 

15 

25 

11 

78 

1918 


15 

r 

14 

15 

15 

25 

14 

50 

13 

50 

16 

02 

16 

67 

17 

28 

18 

()3 

16 

83 

16 

86 

16 

01 

15 

92 

1919 


15 

62 

15 

75' 

15 

01 ' 

14 

11 

14 

6() 

16 

17 

17 

88 

19 

62 

20 

52 

IS 

05 

17 

GO 

16 

56 

16 

83 

1920 


17 

74 

16 

71 

1 16 

73 

14 

22 

12 

12 

11 

68 

13 

98 

15 

08 

16 

39 

11 

18 

13 

74 

10 

39 

14 

58 

Av 

1014 1920 

13 

30 

13 

00 

12 

72 

il 

65 

\E 

80 

12. 

82 

n 



52 

I 15 

08 

13 

84 

13 

44 

12.61 

13 

18 

1021 


11 

49 

11 

02 

10 

31 

8 

12 

8 

6f 

8 

72 

“T 

71 

9 

39 

IT 

71 

8 

68 

"T 

70 

7 

81 

~9 

36 

1922 


8 

iO 

<1 

16 

8 

26 

6 

97 

8 

4t 

8 

89 

8 

90 

10 

88 

11 

92 

9 

65 

8 

91 

9 

42 

9 

15 

192i 


10 

08 

10 

63 

9 

12 

8 

M 

9 

61 

9 

31 

9 

60 

16 

01 

9 

98 

9 

39 

7 

821 

8 

69 

9 

42 

1924 


10 

If 

9 

S2 

9 

24 

8 

57 

8 

64 

8 

00 

8. 

57 

*» 

62 

9 

72 

9 

24 

8 

28 

9 

04 

9 

08 

1025 


9 

S2 

10 

92 

10 

15 

8 

76 

8 

79 

8 

S7 

10 

91 

11 

94 

12 

18 

11 

19 

10 

60' 

11 

30 

10 

47 

A\ 

1921 1925 

J 

9^ 

10 

31 

9 

50 

8 

22 

8 

81 

8.76 

9 

j 

54 

10 

37 

10 

901 

9 

63j 

8 

oej 

9 

25 

9 

50 


Division of Statistical nn Historical Research 

FiKuies prior to July, 1^1, for good Intf steers and prior to June, 1918 for calves, compiled from 
Chic 11,0 Drovers Journal Yearbook subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livostock, Me its, and Wool 

1 Bulk of sales 1,100 pounds up July 1, 1925 claiisification changed to 1,100-1,500 pounds. 

* Simple average of monthly average prices. 
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Table 471.— choice steers for chilled beef: Average price per 100 pounds 
hy months f Buenos Aires, 1,909-1 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver- 

age 

1900 

$3.00 

$3.03 

$3.07 

$3.00 

$3.07 

$3.20 

$3.41 

$3.64 

$3. 05 

$4.38 

$4. 21 

$3.81 

$3. 48 

1910 

3.34 

3. .30 

3. 61 

3.61 

3.54 

3. 64 

3.71 

3 . 0 s 

4.2)< 

4.02 

4. 32 

3. 47 

3. 78 

1911 

3. 57 

3. 61 

3.84 

3.81 

3.84 

3 95 

4. 15 

4. 18 

4. 21 

4. IS 

4.01 

3. 47 

3.00 

1012 

3.58 

3. 78 

3. 62 

3. 7.3 

3. 72 

3.71 

3.71 

4. 05 

4. 15 

4. 15 

4. 15 

4.08 

3. 87 

1013 

4.22 

4. 19 

4. 44 

4. 93 

5.26 

5.02 

5. 10 

5. 12 

6. 12 

5. 22 

6. 35 

5. IS 

4. 03 

A V. 1000*1913. 

3.54 

3.58 

3. 72 

3. 82 

3.89 

3.90 

4. 02 

4. 10 

4. 34 

4. 51 

4.41 

4.00 

3.00 

19M 

4.00 

5.27 

5. 47 

5.60 

5.47 

6.67 

.5 73 

6.01 

6.21 

6. 20 

5.86 

5.80 

' 5. 70 

1015 

5.72 

5.61 

5. 56 

5.65 

5.44 

.5.54 

.5. 97 

0. 71 

7. 45 

7. 52 

7. 11 

6. 50 

6. 24 

1016. 

0 03 

7. 15 

a 01 

6. 03 

6.84 

6.31 

6. 42 

6. .54 

6. 84 

7. 16 

6. 05 

6. 71 

a SI 

1917 

fi.60 

6. 56 

6. 40i 

i 6.31 

6.46 

6. 34 

6.37 

6. 40 

6. 16 

6. 54 

6.03 

6. 5.5 

6. 32 


5.39 

5.8;> 

5. 881 

6.06 

6. 04, 

5.08 

6 . 21 , 

7. 40 

8.41 

8. 40 

8.03 

8.06 

a 82 

1010 

7. 001 

7.75 

7. 74l 

1 7.8.5 

8. at! 

7.21 

8.60 

8.02 

o.6;i 

9.20 

8.25 

7.72 

8. 24 

1020 

7.06 

1 7.07 

1 8.20 

I 

7.88 

7.56 

7. 47 

7. 42 

7. 15 

7.27 

6.28 

C.98 

7. 4.1 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

6,62 

6 50 

6.611 

! 6.6,5 

6. 50 

6.37 

C. 6 H 

7.07 

7.41 

7. .50| 

6. 03 

6. 03 

6. SO 

1921 

5. 93 

~05 

~5r7ii 

1 5.41 

4.40 

4 T 0 

.3. 6M 

4. 12 

4. 74 

4. 961 

4. 00 

4 39 

4. .86 

1022 

4.68 

4.53 

1 3.97 

! .3. .30 

3.31 

3.90 

4.41 

4.60 

4. 24 

3. 841 

3. 30 

3. 2.5 

3.01 

1023- 

3.08 

! 3.25 

! 3. 82' 

4.06 

3.8,1 

i 3.66 

3.62 

3. 36 

3. 82 

4. lOl 

3. 4S 

3.2.3 

S. fU) 

1024- 

3. 19 

3.40 

3.61i 

3. .50 

3. .56 

3.76 

4.51 

4.03 

5. 15 

6. 9.5 

5.62 

6 . 42 

4. 33 

1925 


o.M 

6. 20| 

6.20 

6..5i 

6 4S 

6.51 

6. V2 

6. 91 

a 25' 

5. 66 

5. 32 

a 10 

Av. 1021-1025 

4.48| 

4.63 

t. C6 

1 

4. 40 

4. 32 

4. .36 

4. 55 

4.73j 

4. 97 

5.02 

1 

4.50 

4. 32 

4.50 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Calculate<l from quotations in the Review of the 
River Plate. Prices prior to May, 11)21, originally ( 4 Uot«Ml on basis ot price per liead supplemented from 
Ifipi hy piicc per pound of dressed caieass weight, r.dciilahons ass»imo average dressed weight of 730 
pounds or live weight of 1,2.VJ pounds. Live-weight quotations per pound from May, li)24. Converted 
from Argentine currency ut avoit.ge monthly rate of exchange. 


Table 472, — Cattle and calves: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices at Chicago, 1010-1925 


Year 

Farm price 

Average market 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives, 1913«-100 

Beef 

cattle, 

weighted 

average 

Veal 

calves, 

sinipio 

average 

Beef 

cattle, 

simple 

average 

Veal 

calves, 

simple 

average 

Farm price 

Market price 

Beef 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 

Bct*f 

cattle 

Veal 

calves 


DoUars 

DcUart 

Doilars 

Dollars 





1910 

4.76 

6.41 

6.83 

8 25 

80.5 

8,5.7 

8.3.2 

81.0 

1911 

4.45 

6.06 

6.40 

7.91 

7a .3 

81.0 

78.0 

77.6 

1912 

5.15 

6.46 

7.80 

8.94 

87.1 

86. 2 

9a 0 

87.7 

1913 

6.91 

7.48 

8. 21 

10.19 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

101\ 0 

1914 

6.24 

7.83 

8.65 

10. 10 

105.6 

lOi 7 

105^ 

99 1 

1915 

6.00 

7.63 

a 43 

10.08 

101.5 

10^0 

102.7 

98.0 

1916 

0.47 

8. .33 

9.33 

10.98 

100. .5 

111.4 

113.0 

107.8 

1017... 

8. 16 

10.47 

11. 67 

13.78 

138. 1 

140.0 

142. I 

135. 2 


9. 14 

11.88 

14.60 

15. 92 

169.7 

158.8 

177.8 

156.2 



9.56 

12L74 

15.45 

ia85 

161.8 

170.3 

1S8.2 

16'. 4 

1920 

8. 32 

11. 81 

13.32 

14.68 

1 140. 8 

157. 9 

162. 2 

143.1 

1921 

5.46 

7.87 

.8. 10 

9.36 

92. 4 

lO.'). 2 

09.4 

01. 0 

1022 

5.48 

7.09 

8.82 

1 9. 15 

92.7 

• 102. 8 

107,4 

80.8 

1023 

5.67 

7.99 

9.50 

9.42 

94.2 

106.8 

iia7 

92.4 

1924 

6.59 

8.13 

9.49 

9.08 

94.6 

108.7 

115.6 

80. 1 

1925 

6.26 

a86 

10.19 

10.47 

105 0 

118.4 

124. 1 

102.7 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates; market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock 
Meats, and Wool. 
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Tasli! 473 . — CaUle and calves; Average price per 100 povndt at six markets, by 

monUiB, I9m 


CHICAGO 


Classification 


Sluugiitor cattlo: 

Boef steers (1,100 lb.s. up)— 

Choice oiHl prime 

Good 

Medium 

(’oiumon 

Boef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 

(’hoic<3 and prime 

Goo'l 

Meriium 

Common 

Cannofiand cutter - 

Light yearling si.tM‘rs and heifers (800 lbs. 

(lowii), goi>l uud prime — 

Heifers, K50 lbs. up (good and choice) 

All weights (common and medium). 
Cows— 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 

Conner and cutU‘r 

Bulls — 

Good and cimiee ‘ 

Canr\or to medium (connor and bo- 
logna) 

Slaughter calves’ 

Medium to ehoic(3 — 

190 lbs down 

UK>-260lbs 

200 ll)S. up 

CuU and common— 

190 lbs. down 

190 lbs, up 

Feeder and stockcr cattle and cjilvcs: 

Steers— 

(h)niinon to choice (750 lbs. up) 

Common to choice (750 lbs. down)... 

Inferior tall weights) 

(’ows and heifers (emnmon to choice) 


Classification 








Aver- 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

ago, 
Janu- 
ary to 






i 

June 

Dollarn 

Dollan 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

H.94 

11.53 

11.00 

11.36 

11.16 

11.46 

11. 51 

11.09 

10.55 

10.76 

10.51 

10.45 

10.81 

10.70 

0.20 

8.65 

9. 54 

9.49 

9.48 

9.60 

9. 34 

6.72 

6.60 

7.79 

7.95 

8.02 

7.90 

7.51 

13.29 

12.29 

12.03 

11.70 

11.56 

11. 75 

IZIO 

11.84 

10.86 

11.05 

10.76 

10.74 

n.oi 

11,04 

9.23 

8.63 

9.49 

9.45 

9.42 

9.53 

9.29 

6.68 

6.48 

7. W 

7.75 

7. 87 

7.52 

7. 30 

4.74 

4. 61 

5.59 

5.95 

6.30 

5l92 

5.52 

11.38 

10.72 

10.86 

10.68 

10.68 

10.96 

10.88 

9. 07 

9. 16 

9. 74 

9.79 

9.90 

10.06 

9. CJ 

5.86 

6.40 

7.06 

7.13 

7.42 

7.46 

6.W 

6.29 

6.37 

6.86 

7.37 

7.64 

7.66 

7.03 

4. 41 

4.66 

5.01 

5.31 

6.55 

6.26 

5.03 

3.03 

3. 32 

3.58 

8.62 

3.80 

3.39 

3.46 

5.40 

5.38 

5.50 

a 17 

6l48 

6.40 

A90 

4.09 

4.22 

126 

158 

5.02 

166 

147 

10.72 

11.94 

11.24 

0.49 

9.42 

9.56 

ia40 

8.91 

9. 00 

9.46 

8.02 

8.16 

8. 18 

8.77 

6. 32 

6.74 

0.80 

6.06 

6.22 

&60 

6.46 

7.20 

7.99 

7. 60 

6.29 

6.37 

6.85 

7.05 

5.53 

5.66 

5.46 

5.12 

5.24 

5.08 

5.35 

6.46 

6.88 

7. 57 

7.57 

7. 55 

6.02 

7. 16 

6.20 

6.55 

7.25 

7.05 

7.14 

6.73 

6. 82 

4.32 

4.75 

5. 64 

5.38 

5.34 

199 

5.07 

3.84 

4.42 

190 

190 

5.06 

170 

165 







Aver- 

July 

.\UgUSt 

Sep- 

tember 

Octo- 

ber 

No- 

vember 

Decem- 

ber 

age, 
July to 
Decem- 







ber 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

. 13.05 

14,40 

14. 81 

1160 

12.86 

12.02 

13. 62 

. 13. 65 

14.94 

1.5. 42 

15.38 

13.61 

12.44 

1124 

. 12.03 

12.32 

12.64 

12.67 

11. 34 

10.66: 

11.94 

9.78 

9.26 

9.36 

9.32 

9.00 

9.24 

9.33 

7.57 

0.86 

6.83 

7.00 

7.01 

7.65 

7.15 

13. 53 

14. 62 

11 78 

1151 

13.28 ' 

11.98 1 

13.78 

. Jl.bS 

11.88 

12. 01 1 

11.76 

11. 02 ^ 

10.37 

11.49 

9.57 

H.72 

8.81 ' 

a 87 

a73 i 

8.89 1 

8.9g 

7.07 

6.28 

6.39 1 

6.60 

fi78 

7.33 

6.74 

5.14 

170 

171 

194 

190 

5.33 I 

195 

. 12.00 

12.23 

12.11 

11.74 

11.03 ' 

10.42{ 

11.59 

. 10. 57 

10.33 

10.03 

9.60 

0.16, 

9.03 

9.78 

7.66 

6.79 

6.58 

fil4 

6.07 

6.60 

6.63 

7.80 

7.78 

7.54 

7.14 

7.16 

*7.44 

7.48 

4.87 

186 

178 

164 

184 

5.27 

188 

.1 3.ai 

3.32 

3.85 

a. 42 

3.65 

3.91 

3.49 


Slaughtt'r cattle: 
Beef steers— 


J,500 lbs. up, good and choice. 
J hbH — 


J,MH>-1,500 

Choice 

Good 

McmHuiu 

Common 

1,100 lbs. down— 

Choice 

Good 

Moilinin 

Common 

Canner and cutter 

Light yearling stet'rs and heifers (850 dhs. 

down), goO(l and choice - 

Ib'ifers— 

(H50 lbs. up), good and choice 


Cows— 

Good and choice 

C’oiuxnon and medium., 
(banner and cutter 


1 £ec( yaurlings excluded. 
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Table 473. — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, hy 

months, 1926 — Continued 

CHICAGO — Continued 


Classification 

July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

Octo- 

ber 

No- 

vember 

Decem- 

ber 

Aver- 
age, 
July to 
Decem- 
ber 

Slaughter cattle — Continued. 








Bulls — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Beef, 1,500 n>s. up, good and choice... 

5.86 

5.80 

5.81 

5.84 

5. 82 

6.02 

5.86 

Beef, 1,500 lbs. <iown (yearlings ex- 
cluded), goo<l and choice 






6.39 

0.22 

6.41 

6.12 

6. 16 

6 12 

6.15 

Canner to medium, canuer and bo- 



i 





logna... 

4.56 

4. 12 

4.11 

4.33 

4.49 

4.79 

4.40 

Slaughter calves (milk-fed excluded): 







6. 55 

Medium to choice 

7.00 

6.20 

6.31 

6. C2 

6. 48 

6.61 

Cull and common 

4.36 

4.20 

4.25 

4.25 

4.40 

4.88 

4.39 

Vealers — 








Me<llum to choice 1 

10.91 

11.94 

12. 18 

11. 10 

10.60 

11. .30 

11.35 

Cull and common 

7.55 

7. 72 

7.75 

7. 12 

7.02 

7. 82 

7.50 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers, 800 lbs. up— 








Good and choice.. 

7.76 

' 8.20 

8.02 

8.02 

8. 18 

8.20 

8.06 

Common and medium 

6.52 

6.70 

6. 33 

6. 45 

6.63 

6. 82 

6.58 

Steers, 800 lbs. down — 








Qoo<l and choice 

7.50 

7. 78 

7. 62 

7. 78 

7. 94 

7. 96 

7. 76 

Common and medium i 

6. 12 

6. 18 

5.01 

6.03 

6.32 

6. .55 

6. 18 

Heifers, common to choice 

A 15 

5. 16 

4.07 

5. 21 

5. 32 

.5. 38 

5.20 

Cows, common to choice 

3.82 

3.06 

3.86 

! 

4.00 

4. 06 

A 12 

3. 97 


EAST ST LOUIS 


Classification 

Janu- 
ary , 

1 

Febru- 

ary 

I 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age, 
Janu- 
ary to 
Juno 

Slaughter cattle: 








Beef steers (1,100 lbs, up) — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

("hoice and prime 

12.00 

11. 40 

11.42 

li. 13 

10. OS 

11.36 

11.38 

Good 

10.64 

10.40 

10. 76 

10.42 

JO. 13 

10. 61 

10.49 

Medium 

8.22 1 

8.28 

0. 38 

0. 40 

0.37 

0. 67 

9.05 

Common 

6.02 

0.38 

7.68 

7.84 

7. 70 

7. AS 

7.20 

Beef steers (1,100 lb.s. down) — 








Choice and prime 

12.98 

12. 26 

11.03 

11. .ST 

11.23 

11.60 

11.93 

Good 

11.35 

10.81 

10.03 

10. 7.3 

10. 46 

10. 80 

10.86 

Medium 

8.69 

8. 

0. 38 

0.38 

9. .37 

0. .56 

9. 14 

(Tomrnon 

5. 84 

6. 13 

7.44 

7. 65 

7. 56 

7. 36 

7.00 

Canner and cutter 

3.92 

4. 35 

6.35 

5. 70 

5.53 

5. 20 

5.02 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 








down), good and prime 

10.64 

10. ,54 

10.81 

10. 66 

10.56 

10.67 

10.65 

Heifers — 








850 lbs. up (good and choice).. 

7.62 

7.84 

a 71 

9.34 

9.38 

9. 16 

aos 

All weights (common and medium) .. 

4.89 

5.05 

a22 

6.02 

7.04 

A 48 

G. 10 

Cows— 








Good and ciioice 

6.04 

6.45 

7.22 

7. M ( 

I 7.46 

7. 02 

6.95 

Common and medium 

4.60 

4.91 

5.60 

r\ 88 

5.80 

6.24 

6.34 

Canner and cutter 

Bulls— 

2.95 

3.15 

3.56 

3. f4> 

, 3.07 

3.26 

3.36 

Good and choice i 

Canner to medium (canner and bo- 

5.39 

5.55 

A 71 

95 

A25 

A 14 

5.83 

logna) 

3,71 

3.92 

AGO 

A 15 

A35 

A 13 

4.04 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice — 








190 lbs. down 

9.78 

9.94 

, 9.03 

ao6 

aso 

8.23 

9.22 

190-260 lbs 

9.22 

9.50 

9.27 

8. 11 

7. 57 

7.33 

AGO 

260 lbs. up 

5.65 

A 75 

6. 35 

6.66 

A 70 

A 61 

A29 

Cull and common— 








190 lbs. down 

5.31 

A50 

A80 

l).ri7 

A25 

A88 

5.38 

190 lbs. up,- 

a 31 

3.50 

A 10 

A 32 

A 14 

3.93 

ass 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 

Common to choice (750 lbs. up) 

[ 







5.81 

6.47 

6.76 

6.87 

6.72 

6.38 

6.50 

Common to choice (750 lbs. down) — 

A 49 

6. 17 

6.51 

6.68 

1 AOO 

1 A26 

A28 

Inferior (all weights) 

3.77 

4.28 

4.68 

4.62 

1 A 48 

A24 

4.34 

Cows and heifers (common to choice) 

3.78 

A24 

4.74 

AOO 

4.84 

A26 

A 48 


> Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 473 . — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, by 

months, 19^6 — Continued 

EAST ST. LOUIS-Contluued 


Classification 

July 

August 

Sep- 

terat>er 

Octo- 

ber 

No- 

vember 

Decem- 

ber 

Aver- 
age, 
July to 
Decem- 
ber 

Slaughter cattle: 








Reef steers— 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

wmnn 

Dollars 

Dollars 

L.KX) lbs. up, good and choice 

12L75 


13.92 

13. 82 

1Z73 

1L77 

12 11 

I,10(>-l,.'j00 lbs.— 








C’hoice - 

13.17 

14.25 

14. 61 

14.63 

13.48 

12 32 

12 73 

(lood 

12.01 

12.31 


12.32 

11. 42 

Km 

11.86 

Medium 

9.66 

9.24 

9. 13 

a99 


273 


Common 

C.88 


5.83 


6.19 

&9Qr 

235 

1,100 lbs. do\Mi— 








Choice 

13.07 


14. 35 

14.28 

13.40 

12 32 

13.58 

Good 

11.91 


12.22 


11.27 

10.67 

11.69 

Medium 

9.52 


8.87 

8.74 


a 57 

286 

('ornmon 

6.64 

6. 11 

5.69 

5.68 

5.93 

265 

2 10 

('anncr and cutter 

4.76 

4.51 


4.11 

4.62 

a 15 

4.50 

Light yearling steers and heifers (850 lbs. 








down), good and choice 

Ilcifers — 

11.55 

12.01 


11. 21 


12 35 

11.26 

850 ibs. up, good and choice 

8.98 

a 74 


8. 13 

ao4 

230 

2 45 

All weights, common and medium 

5.99 

5.66 

5.55 

5.38 

6.26 

245 

5.55 

C’ows — 








Good and choice 

6.90 

6.99 

6.75 

6.66 

fi62 

288 

280 

Common and medium 1 

4.89 

4.74 

4.75 

4.72 

4.82 

217 

4.85 

C inner and cutter 

1 3. 13 

3.14 

3. 21 

3.26 

3.59 

2 92 

238 

Ilulla- 

1 







Bccf, 1,500 lbs. up, good and choice... 

5.58 

5.44 

5.46 

5.75 

5.81 

213 

6.70 

licef, 1,500 n>s. down (yearlings e.K- 








cluded), g<K)<l and (hoice 

' 6.03 

5.86 

5.80 

&00 

6.03 

226 

200 

Canncr to inedmn., cauner and bo- 








logna 

Slaughter c lives (milk fed excluded): 

1 4. 19 

1 

3.95 

3. 95 

4.08 

4.15 

4.61 

4.16 

Medium to choice 

7.26 

6.98 

6.72 

HOQ] 

Klda 


286 

('ull ami common 

4.66 

4. 62 

4. 47 

4. 

4.52 


4.55 

Vealers— 








Medium to chok’e 

' 9 13 

10.07 

11.20 

11. 11 

10.56 

11.11 

10.53 

(”1111 and eoniinon 

Feeder and sKX'kcr cattle ami calves: 

1 5. 29 


6.15 

6.92 


7. 12 

6.21 

Steers, h(X) lbs. up - 

1 

j 







Gooil and choice 

1 7.40 

7.62 

7.33 

7.56 

7.62 


7.60 

('oinmon and niediuni 

Steers, «00 lbs. ilowii - 

1 6. 62 

1 

5.50 

6.29 

6.46 

5.62 


263 

Good and choice 

! 7.21 

7.49 

7. 14 

7.31 

7.38 

7.78 

7.38 

Coiiiinon and medium 

1 5. 62 

5.45 

5. 10 

5.21 

5.38 


2 47 

Heifers, common to chouv 

1 4.50 

4.65 

4.89 

5. 11 

6.12 

6.21 

4.91 

C'ows, common to choice 

3. 48 


3.46 

3.72 

3.83 

4. 13 

2 67 


FORT WORTH 


Classification 

Janu- 

“y 

j Febru- 
ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Aver- 
a«e, 
Janu- 
ary to 
June 

Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steeis (1,100 lbs. up) — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Medium 

2 77 

2 91 

7. 14 

7.54 

7.55 

7.33 

7.21 

Common 

4.79 

217 

2 68 

216 

212 

5.85 

263 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 

Gowi 

206 

2 21 

230 

2 57 

255 

239 

235 

Medium 

2 42 

277 

7.01 

7.38 

7.43 

7.18 

IS 

Common 

4.42 

4.92 

5. 39 

2S6 

2 88 

258 

2^4 

Canncr and cutter 

3.01 

223 

3.71 

4.21 

4.25 

4.09 

2 75 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 
down) good and prime 

9,16 

9.06 

269 

9.14 

9.44 

278 

[ 9.04 

Heifers— , v, , x 

aw lbs. up (good and choice) 

288 

7.00 

7.30 

7.67 

7.66 

7.53 

7.32 

All weights (common ami medium)... 

4. 12 

•4.27 

4.86 

228 

212 

203 

4. 78 

Cows— 

GiMul and choice 

4. 51 

4.67 

2 67 

298 

204 

265 

240 

Common aiwi medium 

213 

2 27 

4.00 

4.04 

4. 13 

4.06 

277 

riinnor and cutter — 

216 

227 

1 2 51 

2 41 

245 

1 264 

1 241 
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T.\bijb 473 .' — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 paunds at six markets, l>y 

months, 19SS — 'Continued 

rOJRT WORTH— Continufid 


CUmlfloatkm 


March April May Juno Janu 
ary to 
June 


Slaughter cattle— Continiietl. 

Hulls- J>ollar$ 

Oood and choice' L 4.10 

f^anoor to medium (canuer and bolo- 

goa) 8.02 

SlaughU'r cdlves: 

AloiUum to cboico — 

ISO 11)S. down 7 . 34 

100-860 Jbs 6. 72 

260 Ihs, up 6. 78 

Cull and common— 

180 lbs. down 4 , m 

190 lbs. up 8. 47 

Feeder and stoi'ker rattle and calves: 

Steers — 

Common to choice (750 lbs. up) 5. 28 

Common to cholc" (750 lbs. down) 5. 01 

Inferior (ail weighis) 2.88 

('ows and heifers (common to choice; 3.30 

Calves (common to choice) 5. 01 


Dollars 

Dollars 

4.38 

4.02 

3.25 

2.96 

8.14 

7.60 

6.73 

6.60 

6.20 

6.12 

5.31 

5.00 

4.01 

4.01 

6.20 

0. 12 

6.01 

5.88 

3.88 

3.88 


Class! floatlon 


Slaughter cattle: 
Bed steers — 


1,500 lbs. up, good and prime. 
1,100-1,50011)8.— 

Choice 

Oood 

Medium 

Common 

1,100 Ihs. down — 

Choice 

Good 

Alcdium 

Common.. 

Tanner and cutter 

Light yearling stoer.s and heifers (850 lbs. 

dowm), good and choice 

Heifers- - 

850 lbs. up, good and choice 

All weights, common and medium 

Cows — 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 

Cr.nner and cutter.. ' 

Bulls— I 

Beef, 1,500 lbs, up, good and choice... 
Beef, l,5(X) Jbs. down (yearlings eY> 

eluded), good and choice 

I Canner to medium, canner, and bo> 

Jogna 

Slaughter calves (milk fod exduded): 

Medium to cboioe 

Cull and common 

Vealers — 

Medium to cboioe 

Cull and cootmnon 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers, «00 lbs. tip— 

Oood and choice 

Common and medinm 

Steers, 800 lbs. down— 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 

Heifers, common to cboico 

•Cows, common to choice — 

Calves ^rtcers), common to choice 


TiUw A.iiriicf Sep- Orto- , No- Deccm- TMufV/x 
July August ber vember ber 

* I ber 


Dollars , Dollars Dollars 1 Dollars Dollars Dollars 


8. 75 8. 75 H. 75 8. 75 

7. 20 7. 12 7. 12 7. 12 

4.95 4.88 4.88 4. 88 

3. 25 3. 26 3. 25 3. 25 


8.06 8.71 

7. 13 7. 16 

4. 99 4. 95 

3. 46 3. 32 


2.88 3.t)5 


f Beef yeerlings excluded. 
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Table 473 . — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets^ by 

months, 1925 — Continued 

KANSAS CITY 









Aver- 

C'lassifl cation 

Janu- 
ary i 

Febru- 

ary 

M areh 

April 

May 

June 

age, 
Janu- 
ary to 
Juno 

Slaughter eattl*': 







i 

IJpefsttws (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

' DoUars 

('hoiw and prime 

11.60 

U.20 

11.29 

10.92 

10 67 

10.93 

11.08 

Good 

1 10. 24 

10.02 

10. 26 

9.97 

9.75 

10. Oo 

10 05 

Mo(iiuin - 

8. 37 

8.32 

8. 76 

9.01 

8.86 

a94 

8.71 

Common 

1 6. 85 

6.26 

6 91 

7.30 

7.36 

6.98 

1 A 78 

Beef steers (1,100 It s down) — 








Choi CO and prime 

1 12.46 

12.06 

11.84 

11.26 

11.07 

11.27 

* 11.66 

Good 

i 10. 84 

10 48 

10. 50 

10 29 

10.08 

10.29 

10.41 

Medium - . 

1 8.47 

8 36 

8.82 

9.06 

8.99 

9.04 

8. 79 

Common 

1 5. 78 

6. 22 

6. 80 

7.22 

7. 12 

A 76 

6.65 

Cauner and cutter. ... 

, 4. 04 

4.47 

4. % 

5.M 

5.12 

A57 

4.74 

Light yojirling steer.s and heiO-is fWlOlhs. 








down), g(M)<l and prime 

Ueiferh— 

10.76 

10.61 

10.60 

10.42 

10.32 

10.69 

10.57 

860 lbs up (good and < hoico) 

8.47 

8.63 

9.0.5 

9.33 

9.24 

9.33 

9.01 

All weights (common and metliuni)... 

5. 12 

5 44 

6.09 

6 61 

A 62 

6.53 

A07 

Cows— 








Good and choice 

6.85 

6 08 

6.3.S 

7.36 

7.24 

A80 

A62 

Common and nu'dium 

4.25 

4. 6o 

A 70 

5.33 

5.31 

4.81 

A82 

('auner and cutter 

1 2 84 

3. 1C 

3.26 

3. 43 

3.52 

3.32 

3.26 

Bulls- 

1 







Good and choice > 

Canner to medium (canner and bolo- 

I 4. 91 

5.08 

5.38 

5.67 

6.16 

5.64 

5.47 

glia) 

3.65 

3.70 

3.85 ! 

a99 

4.61 

A07 

3.94 

Slaughter calves: 


Medium to choice — 








190 lbs. down 

&S1 

9.34 

8.99 

a 01 

8.00 

ao3 

a54 

190-200 lbs 

7.83 

8. 00 

7.92 

7 17 

6.90 

6.89 

7.46 

260 ll)S. up 

5.47 

5.80 

6.11 

A 17 

A44 

6.33 

A05 

Cull ami common — 








190lt)S. down 


6. 11 

5.90 

' 20 

A 35 

A 28 

A58 

190 lbs. up 

3.56 

4.06 

A48 

4.31 

4.29 

A20 

A 15 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and esUves 





Steers— 

1 







('’omnion to choice’ (76011)8. up) 

6.26 

6.51 

6.94 

7.98 

7.06 

A54 

A73 

Common to choiw (760 lbs. down) 

C 04 

6 38 

6.v86 

7.02 

7.00 

A46 

A63 

Inferior (all weights) 

3.59 

A 19 

A68 

4.84 

A 70 

4.22 

A 37 

(’ows and heifers( common to choicr) 

4 18 

4.63 

A 74 

5.29 

5.31 

A90 

A 82 

Calves (common to choioe) 

5.68 

6.84 

6.07 

6. 15 

6.22 

5.93 

A96 




1 











1 

Aver- 

Classification 

July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

Octo- 

ber 

No- 

vember 

Decem-I 

ber 

»^go, 
July to 
Decem- 








ber 

Slaughter cattle: 




i 


i 


Beef steers — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,600 lbs. up, good and choice 

12.20 

13.08 

13.49 

ia85 

12.78 

U. 46 

12 81 

1,100-1,600 lbs. - 

Choice 

12.88 

14.00 

' 14. 19 

' 14.36 

13. 37 

11.89 

13. 45 

Good 

11 33 

11 42 

11. 38 

11.51 

10.80 

lA 13 

11. 10 

Medium - 

9.22 

ao7 

a 29 

8.34 

! a 05 

ass 

a4S 

('ominon 

6.56 

6.04 

5.73 

6.92 

5. 88 

A48 

A 10 

1,100 lbs. down - 


Choiw 

12 81 

13. 91 

14 09 

lA ll 

13. 1.3 

11.73 

13 30 

Oooil. 

11.26 

11.39 

11.26 

11.22 

10.61 

9.95 

10 95 

Alediuin 

9.m 

8.37 

aos 

a 14 

8.02 

a25 

a 32 

Common 

Canner and culler 

6.30 

4.06 

5 78 
3.78 

A 59 
3.70 

6.73 

3.04 

5.74 

4.04 

A2G 

A48 

5.90 

AOO 

Light yearling stevrs and heifers (860 lbs. 



la 17 

11.07 

down), good and choice 

11.56 

11.48 

11.15 

11.26 

ia83 

lleifora— 




a 61 

9.17 

(850 n>s. up), good and choice 

9.71 

9.52 

9.15 

9 16 

a86 

All weights, common and medium 

6.48 

6.16 

6.50 

A 45 

A 35 

A79 

i.70 

('ow.s — 

Good and choice 

6.77 

6.90 

6.56 

6.54 

A60 

6.91 

A 71 

C/ommon and medium 

A 42 

4. 3A 

4.38 

4.44 

4.65 

A96 

4.62 

Canner and cutter 

3.04 

3.12 

3. 18 

3.28 

8.45 

3.78 

3.30 


1 Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Tablk 473 . — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 poimds at six marketSt by 

months f 1925 — Continued 

KANSAS CITY~(:ontlnuod 









Aver- 

(lassitlcation 

July 

August 

Seiv 

tember 

Octo- 

ber 

No- 

vember 

Decem- 

ber 

age, 
July to 
Dccem- 




j 




ber 

Slaughter cattle — Continued. 




i 




Bull?— 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Beef, l,fi00 lbs. up, good and choice 
Beef, 1,500 lbs down (yearlings ex- 

6.01 

4.00 

4.91 

6.12 

4.06 

A 41 

5.05 

eluded), good and choice 

5.53 

A38 

A 27 

5.38 

5.23 

A94 

5.46 

Canner to medium, canner and bolo- 





gna - 

3. 77 

3.67 

3. 67 

3.88 

3.02 

4.28 

3.86 

Slaughter calves (milk fed excluded): 

Medium to choice 

6.31 

A 70 

a 14 

5.55 

A 48 

a50 

5.05 

Cull and common 

3.76 

A44 

3.60 

3.54 

3.50 

4.26 

3.60 

Vealers — 

Medium to choice 

8.46 

0.34 

ia27 1 

9.22 

a64 

8.81. 

0.12 

Cull and common 

5.72 

5.68 

a23 

ABO 

A 17 

5.76 

5.66 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 

Sb'ers, SOOlbs. ui)— i 

Good and choice ' 








7.37 

7.54 

7.58 

7.88 

7.86 

a36 

7.76 

Common and medium 

A3] 

5.30 

A 62 

5.04 

a02 

a 76 

5.84 

Steers, 800 lbs. down— 


Good and choice 

7. 17 

7. 16 

7. 11 

7. 61 

7.56 

a 16 

7.44 

Common and medium 

5.08 

5.01 

5. 11 

5. 32 

A 44 

a 18 

5.36 

Heifers, common to choice 

5.32 

5.49 

5.61 

A 75 

5.78 

A 96 

6.66 

Cows, common to choice. 

3.63 

3. 62 

3. 67 

3. 75 

3.80 

4. 11 

3.76 

Calves (>lcor.‘?j, common to choice 

5.76 

6.93 

6. 30 

6.56 

6.50 

6.00 

6.34 


OMAHA 


('■lassitk-ation 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

Aver- 
age, 
Janu- 
ary to 
Juno 

Slaughter cattle- 

Beef steers (1.100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

j 

' Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

('hoicc and prime 

11.62 

11. 11 

11. 10 

10.81 

1 10.60 

10.93 

11.01 

Good 

ia30 

9.03 

10.16 

9.98 

1 9.66 

10.03 

10.01 

Medium 

a 35 

a29 

8.80 

a 98 

1 a 85 

a 94 

8.70 

Common 

5.74 

A 17 

6.01 

7.24 1 7.36 

7.16 

6.76 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs down)— 

Ghoicc and prime 

12.67 

11. 03 

11.75 

11. 12 

' 10.88 

11.18 

11. 67 

Good 

11. 01 

10.41 

10 62 

10.28 

I 10. 04 

10.28 

10.44 

Medium-- 

8.41 j 

8.20 

8.01 

9. 

0. 02 

0.03 

8.78 

Common 

A 64 

6.03 

6.81 

7. 16 

7.21 

7.00 

6.64 

Canner and cutter 

3.92 

4.25 

104 

A 39 

5.34 

1 96 

1 80 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 








down) good and prime 

10.76 

10.44 

10.46 

la 31 

10.08 

10.60 

ia42 

Heifers — 








850 lbs. up (good and choice) 

1 8.74 

8.56 

9.06 

9.46 

9.34 

9.44 i 

9.10 

All weights (common and medium) 

A 28 

5.44 

6. 10 

6.63 

A 71 

A 70 

A 14 

Cows — 








Good ami choice 

A 92 

6.00 

6.72 

7.38 

7.30 

7.17 

6.75 

('ommon and medium 

4.24 

4.43 

191 1 

; 5.22 

A27 

6.06 

186 

^ (’anner and cutter 

3.01 

a 16 

a 52 

3.38 

3.53 

a46 

3.34 

1 Bulls- 






1 


1 Good and choice * 

4.98 

186 

6.28 ! 

5.76 

A 14 

A 56 

6.43 

• Canner to medium (canner and 




1 




bologna) 

3.65 

3.70 

a86 

3.08 

126 

ao6 

3.90 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice — 








190 lbs. down 

8.91 

9.49 

9.05 

a 15 

a58 

an 

a 72 

190-260 lbs 

7.69 

8.06 

7.82 

7.07 

7. 15 

6.82 

7.42 

260 lbs. up 

A 80 

A28 

6.18 

A 17 

6.72 

A 36 

A25 

Cull and common — 








190 lbs. down 

5.71 

6.09 

5.73 

A 26 

5.58 

A22 

5.60 

190 lbs. up 

3.68 

1 15 

1 10 

118 

137 

110 

111 

Vee<ler and stocker cattle and calves: 

Common to choice (760 lbs. up) 








A 15 

6.50 

7.06 

7.05 

7.06 

A 67 

A 75 

Common to choice (760 lbs. down) — 

A 10 

A 41 

6.92 

A 93 

A 06 

A 57 

A 65 

Inferior (all weights) 

ATS 

3.97 

162 

181 

180 

152 

142 

('ow8 and heifers (common to choice) 

3.81 

1 10 

184 

6.00 

196 

188 

100 

Calves (common to choice) 

A33 

A55 

6.04 

A 12 

AOS 

AOO 

A85 


1 BMf yearlitigs excluded. 
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Table 473 . — CaXilt and calves: Average 'price per 100 pounds at six marketSf by 

months i 1925 — Continued 
O M AH A—Continued 









Aver- 

Classification 

July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

Octo- 
, her 

No- 

vember 

Decem- 

ber 

age, 
July to 
Dccem- 








ber 

Slaughter cattle: 








Beef steers— 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,600 lbs. up, good and choice 

IZ 32 

13.20 

13.38 

13. 46 

12.50 

11. 36 

12. 70 

1,100-1,600 lbs— 

Choice 

12.85 

13.99 

14. 10 

14.09 

13. 10 

11.79 

13. 34 

1 Good 

11.38 

11.54 

11.44 

11.21 

10.69 

10.05 

11.05 

Medium 

0.36 

8.68 

8. 43 

8 20 

8. 16 

8.32 

8.52 

Common 

6.83 

6.14 

6.00 

5.84 

5.90 

a 31 

6.17 

1, 100 lbs. down— 


('hoioe - 

12.80 

13.87 

14.08 

1 13.90 

13.09 

11. 74 

13. 24 

Good 

11.25 

11.40 

11.26 

11.02 , 

10.60 

9,97 

10.92 

Medium 

0.18 

8. .52 

8. 10 

8.06 

ao4 

8.17 

8.36 

('ouimon 

6.6.6 

5.96 

5.73 1 

5.66 

5. 76 

6. 15 

5.98 

(’aiinor and cutter. 

4.44 

3.00 

3.82 

3.81 

3. 97 

149 

107 

Light youiling steers and heifers (860 lbs. 

down), good and choice 

11.50 

1L98 

11.68 

iL47 

10.88 

10.05 

11.26 

Ilcifci s— 

(850 lbs. up) good and choice 

10.05 

10.28 

9.58 

9.37 

9.08 

8.62 

9.50 

All weights, common and medium 

6.61 

6u 17 

5.69 

6.64 

5.55 

6.74 

5.88 

Cow.s — 








Good and choice 

7. 12 

7.09 

6. 93 

6.95 

7.04 

a 97 

7.02 

Coimiion and medium 

4.60 

4.43 

4.38 

137 j 

174 

a 10 

162 

Canner an<l cutter 

3.14 

3.04 

3.11 

3.20 

3.55 

100 

3.34 

Bulls- 

Beef, 1,500 lbs. up, good and choice... 
Boef, 1,600 lbs. down (yearlings ex- 
clude<l), good and choice 

5. 10 

5.35 

4.77 

5.06 

4.79 

6.04 

5. 12 

5.37 

5.21 

5.46 

5.61 

5.85 

a 10 

a 36 

(’aimer to iiiediuni, canner and bo- 

logna 

3.90 

3.70 


3.76 

3.82 

143 

3.88 

Slaughtei calves (milk fc<l oxfluded): 

Me<liuni to choice 

6.68 

6.20 

5.93 

6. 92 

5. 87 

6.45 

6. 18 

( ull and coininon 

4.02 

3. 79 

3.91 

1 <)4 

100 

131 

101 

Vealers — 

Medium to choice 

8. 18 

ao5 

9. 42 

10.32 

9. 52 

aa3 

9.02 

Cull and common 

5.43 

6.48 

6.28 

6.62 

6.15 

5.70 

5.95 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and caUVs: 

Sleeis, SiXJ lbs ui>-- 








(Jood and choice 

7.62 

7.92 

8. 11 

8.07 

a 12 

8.37 

8.04 

(’oinmon and ine<liuin 

5.70 

5.53 

5.77 

5. 84 

6.09 

aai 

ac4 

Steers, 800 lbs. down— 

Good and choice 

7.38 

7.50 

7.59 

7.47 

7.68 

a 12 

7.62 

(’oinnion and inediuiu 

5, 52 

5. 23 

5.33 

5. 27 

.5.52 

a 19 

a 51 

Ileifeis, common to cluuce 

5.39 

5.46 

5. 56 

5. 62 

5.44 

5.38 

5. 48 

('ows, coininon to choice 

3. 67 

3.50 

3. .^0 

3.60 

3. 76 

3. 86 

3.65 

('aUe.s (steers), common to choice.. 

5.88 

5.87 

an 

6. 14 

6.33 

6.68 

a 16 

SOI 

JTU S'! 

PAUI 





- 


1 

Aver- 

Classification 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

Afarch 

April 

May 

Juno 

age, 
Janu- 
ary to 








June 

Slaughter cattle* 








IhH'f steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Go'-d 

9, 50 

9.56 

9.92 

9.95 

9.50 

9.77 

9. 70 

Alediuni 

7.09 

7.84 

8.46 

8.63 

8. 40 

a 74 

a 19 

(^omnioii. 

5.40 

5.73 

6. 63 

7.08 

7.08 

7.14 

a 51 

Boef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 




Go(»d - - 

10. 50 

10.42 

ia46 

ia22 1 

9.70 

laii 

ia24 

Medium 

7.94 

7.99 

8.44 

8.69 

aM 

8.78 

a40 

('oniinon 

5.12 

5.64 

6. 40 

6.88 

6.96 

6.97 

6.33 

C'anner and euttcr 

3.32 

3.90 

4.50 

5,07 

a 12 

0.12 

4.50 

Light yearling steers and heifers (bOO lbs. 




la 16 

ao4 

down) good and prime ------ 

9.88 

0.88 

ia06 

la 13 

10.12 

Heifers— 




a 67 

a62 

8.25 

8601l>s up (goo<l and choice) 

7.66 

7.86 

a 18 

8.52 

All weights (common and meduim)... 

4.64 

4.81 

5.18 

5.80 

a 17 

6.12 

a45 

Cows — 





7.06 

6.87 

ass 

Good and choice 

5.48 

6. 73 

a22 

6.89 

Common and medium. - 

4.03 

4. 21 

4. 70 

ao8 

a27 

6.10 

4.73 

Canner and cutter — - 

2.79 

2.07 

a2o 

a 27 

a 41 

a32 

aio 


1 Beef vearliDRS excluded. 
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Table 473 . — CtMe and calves’ Average price per 100 pounds at six markets, by 

months, 1925 — Continued 

SOUTH ST PAUL— Continued 









\\er- 

Classiflcation 

Janu 

ary 

Febru 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

agt 

Janu 
aty to 








June 

Slaughter cattlo—Continued 








bulls— 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Good and choice > 

Canncr to mctlium (cann r and bo 

1 40 

6 41 

5 36 

5.51 

5 t»2 

5 50 

o 4/ 

logua) . . 

8.78 1 

a96 

3 88 

3.97 

4 24 

4 12 

1 99 

Slaughter cal 




1 




Mtdmin choice — 








190 lbs down 

7 10 

8 5-1 

8 62 

7 70 

7 81 

7 14 

7 85 

190-210 lbs 

6 02 

6 81 

7 09 

6 85 

7 08 

6.61 

6 75 

2o0lbi» up 

4 75 i 

4 75 

6 2o 

5 45 

6 Oo 

6 78 

5 32 

C ull and conunon — 








1 K) lbs down 

4 04 1 

4 80 

4 73 

4 61 

5.08 

4 92 

4 (8 

190 ibs up 

a 00 

aoo 

3. 50 

3 89 

4. 00 

3 8^ 

\ 

Boeder and Stocker cattle and c^ihes 








'^loeis — 








Comm m to choice ("'iO lbs up) 

»* 82 

6 22 

6 66 

6.75 

6 /5 

6 13 

0 19 

< ommoii to choice (7o0 ’bt. down) 

5 41 

f S9 

6 It 

6 50 

(» oO 

5 76 

6 as 

Inferior (all wtigli^s) 

4 65 

4 02 

4 36 

4 48 

4 jO 

1 00 

4 17 

Tows and heifers (co imon to choice) 

4 25 

1 iO 

4 y‘> 

4 37 

4 4. 

4 12 

3 ‘0 

f il\es (toininm t ^ chouc 

4 75 

4 76 

5 r 

5 38 

5 8 

5 38 

5 15 








Vver 

C lassif cation 

Jul> 

Vugust 

Sip 
tom her 

Octo- 

ber 

No 

voml*6r 

D com 
ber 

Julv to 

1)C(( III 








be I 

Slau liUr cattle 








I c» f steers— 

1 500 lbs up 

1,100-1 oOO lbs — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Boltera 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Choice 

Good 

10 98 

11 4) 

11 01 

11 H 

j 

10 ~0 

1 

9 S7 

1 

10 37 

Medium, 

0 24 

8. 14 

7 '4 

7 95 

8 01 

8 07 

8 -4 

Common 

7 02 

5 »‘8 

5 od 

5 80 

6.07 

6 32 

0 13 

1,100 lbs down — 








Choice ; 

Good 

JJ 06 

11 34 

10 86 

ia84 

10 36 

9 64 

10 fS 

M< dium 

0 04 

8 31 ! 

7 63 

7 70 

7 (>8 

7 82 

8 03 

Common 

6 70 

5 62 1 

5 28 

5 42 

5 55 

5 98 

5 76 

Canner and cutler 

Light yearling steers ami htifcrs (>»50 lbs 
down), good and choice 

4 7’" 

4 14 

4 00 

4 00 

3 72 

3 76 

4 00 

10 63 

11 12 

10 88 

10 84 

10 57 

0 64 

10 62 

Heiftrs — 


1 






850 lbs up, good and choice 

&65 

8.71 

8 31 

8 08 

8 45 

8 2d 

8 41 

All weights, common and medium 

6 78 

6 56 

5 22 

4 01 

6. 18 

5 50 

5 30 

Cows — 








Good ard choice 

6 42 

6 12 

5 % 

6 71 j 

6 02 

6 2.5 

0 as 

C oinmoii end medium 

4 42 

4 04 

4 03 

3 S8 j 

1 14 

4 44 

1 16 

( anm r and cutUr 

3 00 

2.82 

2 81 

2 89 

3 11 

3.41 

3 02 

BuUs— 








Ilocf, 1 'jOO lbs up good ind choice 
Beef 1 500 lbs down (Marlines c\ 

5 20 

4 98 

5 ft5 

5 13 

5 20 

5 5^^ 

5 20 

eluded) pood and choice 

Canner to medium, canner and bo 

6 67 

5 44 

6 48 

5 60 

5 60 

5 68 

5 54 

^ogna 

4 06 

aeo 

3 71 

3 85 

1 99 

4 28 

3 92 

kblaughter c ihes (milk fe<l excluded/ 








r Medium to choice 

6 45 

C 36 

6 (X) 

'' 56 

5 48 

6 48 

S9 

1 C all and common 

3 89 

3 84 

3 88 

3 61 

1 "0 

AGO 

3 72 

\ e ilcrs— 








Medium to dioioe 

8 70 

9 47 

9 66 

9 40 

8 77 

8 63 

1 10 

Cull and common 

5 80 

6 81 

5 74 

5 C3 

5 58 

5 61 

5.70 

Feeder and stofker cattle and calves 








Steers, ROO lbs up— 








Good and choice 

6 87 

7 04 

7 02 

7 31 

7 38 

7 37 

7 16 

Common and medium ! 

5 61 

5 45 

5 42 

5 64 

5 76 

5 69 

5 59 

Steers, 800 lbs down— 








Good and choice . 

6 57 

6 54 

6 41 1 

7 03 

7 06 

7 17 

6 80 

Common and medium 

5 28 

6 27 

5 26 

0 12 

5 32 

5 42 

5 31 

Heifers, common to cho ci 

4 18 

4 08 

4 28 

4 62 

4 89 

4 04 

4 50 

C ows common to choice 

8 58 

3 44 

3 50 

150 

3 50 

a 62 

3 53 

Calves fstcirs). common to choice 

5 26 

5 Z’i 

5 15 

5 25 

5 .32 

5 38 

5 27 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rosearch Compiled from data of the reporting service of tbo 
Division of Liveetock, Moats, and Wool 

> Beef yaarlings excluded. 




Table 474 . — Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago ^ wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New Yorkj and retail prices of certain beef cuts 

1913-1925 






















Boef, retail— Continued 
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Sa|=!so. 


Price 

pound 


Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price 

Price 

per 

pound 


Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 

u « 

a A 

Price 

per 

pound 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 

sicer 

price 

Price 

per 

nnnod 


Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 

steer 

price 

Price 

per 

pound 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 

steer 

price 

Price 

per 

nnund 

. 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Table 475.— CottZe and cahfea: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1907-1925 

CATTLE 



— oa fig 


ol Aniznal Industry . 
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TabIiE 476 . — Beef and beef producle: Itdernational trade, average 1011-1913, 

annual 19^^-^1924 

[Thotisand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 1911-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exi)orts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

FRINriPAL KXPOnTINO 









COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

144 

040,300 

6 

1,083,747 

12 

1,490,744 

4 

1,917,631 

AlliCfTAllA . _ 

437 

301,882 

* 1,392 

t 269,083 

1 > 6, 498 1 

! * 155, 722 


» 28:1,619 


48,989 

171 

13i 820 

80^459 

fs852 1 

1 M; 137 


I 8 O; 5S8 

C-^nada 

3,091 

6, 448 

2 ; 968 

2?; 327 

2 ; 467 1 

1 24, 380 

431 

25, 522 

China 

85 

8,787 

2, 141 

3,434 

1,414 

6,314 

1,018 

8 , 6 U 

Denmark 

18,815 

4.3, 485 

10,900 

51,737 

11,217 

37, 108 

11,858 

13,6.32 

Kctht»rlands 

Z5G,290 

326,176 

169, 766 

163,264 

190, ir>4 

202, .545 

224, 746 

243, .505 

New Zealand 

398 

80,543 

Hi 

117,610 

! 437 

141. 494 

613 

131, 137 

Rumania 

4 

2,566 



514 

4, 061 

5.53 

9,939 

United States 

17, 668 

213,722 

36, 694 

214, 73.3 

19, 356 

192, 368 

18,104 

190,259 


152 

119, 675 

71 

247, 984 


357, 292 



PRINHPIL niPORTlNG 


% 

\ 

1 




COUNTRIES 





1 







16, 138 

6, 4r>3 






12383 

3, 762 




Helgluin 

6,034 

1, 577 

81, m 

3,923 

150, 377 

4,341 

238, 399 

13,994 

British India 1 

7,434 

773 

7,208 

893 

S, 043 

1,227 

8,336 1 

1,285 

British Malaya | 



2,373 

535 

2,635 

615 

5,653 

568 

Chilrt 

6 636 

298 

308 

106 

852 

107 



Cuba 

37, 832 


47. 245 


54,808 


55,617 


(Czechoslovakia. . . • . . 


2,023 

763 

9,461 

17 

2, 473 


Fgypt 

476 


4,604 

16 

4, 697 

22 

5,754 

48 

Finland 

14,765 

V 

2,117 

376 

4 ; 317 

34 

3, 199 


France 

41,318 

62,361 

112,143 

37,611 

151, 069 

61, 865 

253, 480 

34,217 

Germany 

212,150 

942 

180, 254 1 

2,630 i 

230,906 

1,295 

290,410 

1,727 

Hongkong 



1,328 

325 

1,608 

433 

1, 885 

417 

Irish Free State 

1 





10,037 

7, 878 

Italy 

131 

1 

0 

36,611 

Z25 

28,784 

546 

31,498 

557 

Tflpen 

9,0Cl2 


66,334 


70,201 


73, 474 


Norwav 

20,203 

2,337 

24,748 

1,614 

21, 182 

1,60.5 

22,706 

7.50 


15,837 


9,608 


6,438 


9, 175 


IIUl|^pAUC • • 

Poland 


295 

309 

571 

312 

3,154 

i,4:» 

Spain -T 

066 

38 

10, 013 

(») 

11,615 


♦6,P»:i3 

^200 

Sweden - 

12,912 

17,286 

19,066 

15, 787 

15,623 

7,685 

20,911 

6,684 

Switzerland 

9,052 

•440 

.5, 32.3 

286 

0, 937 

722 

5, .510 

.502 

Union of South Africa 

17,622 

292 

8,018 

^ 1,7.53 

12, 183 

1,536 

10,5t« 

0,608 

United Kingdom 

1, 252, 292 

27,505 

1,471.707 

26,633 

1,788,904 

31,463 

1,777,833 

41,808 

Other countries 

20,468 

872 

7,252 

5,630 

7,949 

10,466 

10,023 

5, 744 

Total 

2,044, 172 

2, 162, 3.36 

2,344, 145 

2,36.5,255 

2,849,214 

2,910,511 

3,110,950 

3, 134,890 


|>iTi8ioD of Statisticfti and Historfoal Reoearcti. Official sources. 

1 Year beguming iolj 1« * Not separately stated# * Less than 000 pounda, * 8is mon^ 
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Table 477. — frozen: J^tocke in cold-storage warehouses and meaJl-pat^vng 
establishments^ United States^ 1916-1925 

[Thousand pounds— 1. c., 000 omittedl 


Year 

Jnn. 

1 

Ffeb. 

1 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

1 

May 

1 

June 

1 

July Aug. 

1 1 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

mo 

1917 

1918.. . 

1919.. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923.. . 1 

1924 

192')... 

Av. 1921 -1925. 

120, 374 
te442 
315, 572 
29H, hlh 
2t;i,8l2 

120. 245' 
(.8, 495 
91,f<a5 
82, \iX4\ 
114,0.34 

1.32,206 
190,909 
292,114 
294,514 
2C2, 037 

119, 905 ' 
01,522 
89, 272 
79, 94*1. 
111,947 

124, 9.54 
16JI, 793 
276,114 
2f.5,293 
223, 145 

122, 402 

1 .55,785 

1 7.5,004 
70, 709 
,101,599 

118, 279 
154, 193 
208,015 
221, 726 
100,890 

114,063 

1 50,772 
66. 292 
08, 075 
87,084 

90,170 
118,391 
212,725 
184, .580 
170,455 

100,072 
45,341 
64, 522 
52,941 
67,271 

73, 025 
103,007 
UK), 084 
103, 918 
130,019 

88,836 

1 37,548 
. 41,207j 
41,784 
1 40, 887! 

55, 100 ' 58, 867 
109, 3.54 HJK, 729 
154, 038180,962 
lu2, 0.39 159. 279 
96,297 77,469 

1 1 
70, .528 00 , 202 ! 
.31,598 27,727 
34,385, 24,112 
37,028 29,435 
30,452| 20,970 

58,303 
lOU, 4.53 
185,144 
102,069 
07,010 

.50, 2C4 
28, 210 
24,025 
29,135 
22,879 

06, 310 
119,221 
194,469 
100,244 
.58,461 

' 44,296 
' :44,611 
27, 590 
. 28,599, 
19,755 

92,815 
179,032 
224,312 
184, 196 
08,663 

49,014 
47,929 
43,772 
46, 8.57 
27,008 

158, 148 
1^6,604 
229, 
223,311 
89,716 

08,188 

73,027 

71,024 

70,731 

50,4.36 

95. 513 

92, .530 

80, 432 

77,177 

j 

04, 149 j 51,252 

43,1961 34, 901 1 31,011^ 30,970 

42,710 

06,881 


Cold Plorago lleport Section. 


Table 478. — Beef^ cured and in procese of cure: Stocks in cold-storage warehouses 
and meat- packing establishments ^ United States^ 1916-19^5 

ffhousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Yoar 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

1 

May 

1 

June 

1 

July 

1 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

1 

^Dec. 

1910 

21,443 

20, 852 

20, 9,59 

25,811 

21,869 

17, 324 

18,915 

IB, .589 

18,4.50 

21,653 

.30,018 

37,958 

19J7 

37,801 

35, 891 

37,000 

30, 601 

29,409 

.30, 831 

35,679 

32, 401 

30,290 

31,246 

32,SQ8 

38,326 

1916 

39,843 

38, 703 

37, 676 

34,106 

29,217 

24,804 

21, <108 

28, 06.5 

29, 981 

28,713 

29,389 

32,381 

1919 

30, 207 

35, 810 

31,246 

30, 689 

27,822 

27,089 

29,244 

30,943 

35, .526 

37,328 

37,595 

35,54? 

1V20 

37,062 

36,715 

37,002 

3.5,047 

30,333 

26,653 

20, 355 

23,617 

22,711 

19, 594 

20,352 

22,448 

1921 . . 

22, .507 

22, 926 

24,000 

24,282 

21.510' 20.710 

19, 697 

17,829 

17, 1.30 

15, .536 

14,472 

17,144 

1922 

10,313 

16, 774 

17,997 

18,741 

19,160 

19,304 

19, 113 

19,304 

20, 081 

18, 961 

19,884 

22,C02 

1928 

24,450 

24,841 

24,987 

2.5,210 

24,013 

23,816 

22,836 

21,781 

21,416 

20,597 

19,649 

22,142 

1924... 

22,698 

22,711 

23,238 

25. 199 

25.482 

24,285 

22,390 

20,377 

19, 771 

18, 939 

21.387 

23,608 

1925 

28, 9:10 

28, 7,58 

29,210 

28,6.34 

28,952' 27,731 

2.5, 102 

22,704 

22, 335 

20,964 

2a 478 

28,128 

Av. 1921-1926 

22,971 

23, 202 

1 

23,886 

24,414 

23, 826| 23, 170 

21,827 

20,391» 

20,147 

18,997 

19, 178 

21,706 


Cold Storage Report Seotion. 


Table 479. — UattlCf oalveSf beef and veal: Statement of the livestock and meat 

eitiMUiorij by morUhs, 1925 


Item 

Unit 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juae 

July 

Inspected slaughter: 

Cattle 

Thousands... 

855 

656 

rj6 

731 

749 

732 

862 


do 




496 


474 

473 

Cnrcu.sses t*ondemnod: 

C’rtttle - - — - 

do 

8 

7 

8 

6 

Hr 

5 

7 

('alvo8.>.. - - 

do 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Average live weight; 

Cattle 

Pounds 

975 

977 

971 

977 


953 

046 

Calves 

do 

176 

169 

156 

146 


166 

184 

Av«rago leased weight: 

Cafctli* 

do 

521 

527 

525 

537 


5J4 

503 




97 

98 

86 


95 

104 

Total dreaaed weight toaisasi, not 
including condemned): 

Reef 

1,000 pounds. 
.do 

440,829 

342,432 

382,490 

388,582 

392,956 

42,984 

373,230 

429,368 

Veal 

39,868 

114,034 

3a 499 

4a 249 

42,426 

44,892 

48 963 

Storage first of month: 

do 

111,947 

101,599 

87,684 

67,271 

42.987 

36,452 

Cured beef 

do....... 

28,930 

2a 758^ 

29,210 

2 a 6341 


3^731 

25,102 
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Table 479. — Cattle^ calves^ beef and veal: Statement of the livestock and meat 
situation, oy months^ 1925 — Continued 


Item 

Unit 

Exports: * 


Fresh beef and veal 

1,000 pounds. 

Cured beei 

... do. - 

Canned beef 

do 

Oleo oil and stearin. 

do 

Tallow ' 


Imports, fresh beef and veal 1 

do 

Rewipts, cattle and calves 

Thousands... 

Stocker and feeder shipments » 

do 

Price per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughtt>r— 
Cattle 

Dollars 

Calves 

do 

At Chicago— 

Cattle, good steers 

do 

V'eal calves 

do 

At eastern markets"- 

Beef carcasses, good grade 

do 

Veal carcasses, good grade 

do 

Cattle on farms January 1 

Thousands. . . 

Item 

1 Unit 




Inspected slaughter: i 

C^tle : 

Calves I 

Carcasses eoii<Ienine<i; i 

Cattle I 

Calves 

Average live weight: 

Cattle 

Calves ' 

Average dressed M-eight: i 

Cattle 

Calves 

Total dressed weight (carcass, not j 
including eonderane<l): I 

Beef 

Veal 

Storage first of month: 

Fresh beef 

Cured beef 

Exports: < 

Fresh beef and veal 

Cured l>eef - - 

Canned beef,. 

Oleo oil and stearin. . j 

Tallow 

Imports, fresh beef and veal 

Receipts, cattle and calves * 

Stocker and feetler shipments * 

Price per 100 pounds: 1 

Average cost for slaughter— I 

Cattle 

Calves 

At Chicago— 

Cattle, good steers 

Veal c^vas 

At eastern markets— 

Beef carcasses, good grade 

Veal carcasses, good grade 

Cattle on farms January 1 


Thousands.. - 
do 

do 

....do ' 

Pounds 

do 

do 

do 


1,(K)0 pounds. 

do 

do 

do 

...Ido 

do 

do-- 

do 

do 

do 

Thousands... 
do 


Dollars 

do 

do I 

do 

do 

do 

Thousands... 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

371 

395 

339 

219 

293 

235 

320 

1,487 

123 

1,594 

2,285 

1,720 

1,697 

1,853 

1,804 

173 

258 

111 

213 

321 

152 

8,870 

8,242 

14, 119 

8, 347 

11,583 

9,140 

8,781 

1. 185 

993 

2,087 

2,006 

1,329 

2.449 

1,207 

592 

5.53 

763 

1,589 

1,762 

1,167 

1,460 

1,889 

1,530 

1,880 

1, 826 

1 , 7:17 

1,746 

1,070 

207 

178 

230 

271 

218 

154 

243 

6.51 

6. 87 

7.87 

8.20 

8.18 

7.86 

7,55 

8.52 

9.39 

9.64 

8.70 

8.69 

8.28 

8.08 

11.48 

10.70 

10.90 

10.64 

10.80 

10.91 

11.00 

9.82 

10.92 

10. 35 

8,76 

8.79 

8.87 

10.01 

1 1. 85 

14. 07 

15. 57 

16.27 

1.5.92 

18. 05 

18.30 

19. 02 
62, 150 

19.04 

17.81 

16. 00 

18. 52 

15. 79 

18.06 








Aug. 

Sept. 

f)ct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

811 

866 

1,087 

861 

927 

. 9, 853 

439 

423 

488 

398 

445 

5,353 

7 

8 

11 

10 

10 

96 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* a 

939 

928 

940 

938 

954 

*954 

197 

198 

301 

189 

182 

*176 

492 

480 

488 

478 

495 

*506 

111 

111 

118 

112 

103 

* 101 

395, 926 

419,523 

512, 703 

407,000 

4.54,009 

4,938,948 

48, .549 

46,915 

.56, 391 

44,398 

45, 730 

540,700 

28,970 

22,870 

19, 755 

27,008 

50, 436 

*50,410 

22,704 

22, 335 

20,984 

20,473 

23, 128 

* 25, 677 

m 

2.14 

271 

100 

312 ! 

3, 437 

1,913 

1,998 

1,848 

1,587 

1,314 

20,030 

1.36 

128 

180 

87 

312 

2,174 

8,11.3 

8,09.5 

6, 723 

5,827 

8, 727 

90,367 

1,309 

1,513 

1, 278 

1,012 

1,058 

17,514 

963 

1 , 12:1 

3, o:« 

1,250 

1,616 

15,870 

2, 24.5 

2,1.57 

2,789 

2,282 

2, 0.58 

24,067 

360 

427 

717 

489 

333 

3,823 

6.04 

6.88 

6. 36 

6.18 

6.80 

*7.11 

8.83 

8.80 

8.55 

a22 

8.75 

*8.66 

12. 10 

12.:i2 

1Z22 

11.18 

10. .52 

*11.20 

11.04 

IZ 181 

11. 19 

10.60 

11.30 

*10.47 

18.20 

19.02 

^ 17.04 

16.70 

16.43 

1 16.50 

18.05 

19.38 

17. 82 

17.10 

10.74 

•17.77 





1 



Division of Statistical end Historical Research. Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Weights and storage holdings from reports of the Cold Storage Report Section; receipts, ship- 
ments, and prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, 
and number on farm from Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Exporta and imports from Bureau 
Of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Figures do not check to total because of adjustment to thousands, 

> Weighted average, not total. 

> Simple average, not total. 

4 Including reezmrts. 

t At public stockyards. 
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Table 480. — Bee/; Yidi of standard wholesale cuts in percentage of carcasst accord- 
ing to commercial grade ^ 


Cuts 

Common 

Medium 

Good 

Choice 

and 

prime 

Fore quarter 

Per tent 
61.6 

Per ceTii 
51.6 

Per cent 
51.5 

Percent 

51.6 

ebuck and neck * 

TT.l 

26.4 

25.4 

23.0 

Trimmed chuck * 

26.1 

25.0 

211 

22.5 

Neck 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1. 1 

Plate and brisket 

10.2 

11.6 

12.6 

114 

Fore shank 

4.9 

4.6 

13 

3.9 

Rib 

8.7 

9.0 

9.2 

9.6 

Hind quarter 

48.6 

48.5 

48.5 

48.5 

Whole round 

27.2 

25.4 

21 1 

22.0 

Rump 

3.2 

3.6 

3.7 

10 

Round 

20. 1 

18.4 

17. 1 

15.2 

Hind shank 

3.9 

3.5 

3.3 

2.8 

Whole loin 

18.5 

19.6 

2a5 

21.7 

Loin (loin end and short loin) 

17.2 

17.4 

17.7 

18.0 

Kidney knob 

1.3 

2.2 

2.8 

3.7 

Kidney 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Kidney fat 

0.9 

1.8 

2.5 

3.4 

Flank 

2.8 

3.5 

3 9 

18 



Bureau of ITomc Economics. Figures are based on data published by Missouri and Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 


* Standard Chicago cuts were used. Except for slight dilTerences, particularly in the fore quarter, these 
cuts correspond to the ones illustrated in U . S. Dept. Agr., Circ. 300, ^'Commercial Cuts of Meat." Figures 
refer to typic'al nniinals of each grade. 

* Shoulder clod is imluded. 


Table 481. — Dairy breeds: Number of purebred cattle registered^ leading breeds^ 

United States, 1900-1926 






























DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Table 482. — MUk: Production and utilization, United States, i920-19S4 


1072 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 



Diyision of Dfdry and Poultry Products. 

1 Milk per gallon of ice cream. > l^Iillion gelloos. 
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Table 483. — Production dairy producU 19it<y-1924 


1073 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


Nujn- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Produet 

ber 

fao- 

Quan- 

l»er 

fao- 

Qiian- 

ber 

fac- 

Quan- 

h* r 
fac- 

Quan- 

tity 

ber 
f ac- 

Quan- 
tity pro- 


tories 

1 tity pro- 

tories 

jtity pro- 

tories 

tity pi O' 

torks 

torio? 


re- 

duced 

re- 

duced 

re- 

duced 

re- 

ducc<i 

re- 

diiccd 


jiort- 


port- 


port- 


pnrt- 

port- 



ing 


ing 


ing 

1 

ing 


itig 


- 


l.OOOlbt. 


l,0(Wlha 

1,054,938 


i,000lh8 * 


1 

i,nnnih9.\ 

1,252,214 


J,000lb8. 

Crcampry butter 

3,447 

803, 577, 

, 3,463 

1 

3,497 

i, 153, 5i.5| 

3. .539| 

3,690 

1,. 350, 080 

VV iiey buttor (made from 

whey cretuii) 

Rcnoviitocl or procoaa 

314 

3, 165 


2,176 

236 

2,291 

219 

1,904 

i 

224 

1,665 

butter... 

12 

7.530 

10 

1 

5,877 

9 

4, 448 

5 

! 2,802 

4 

2. 813 

American cheese: 




Whole milk 

1,820 

254, 774 
4, 467 
6, 45}> 

, 1,819 

261, 727 

1,808 

282, 806 

1,835 

> 308,108 
i 2. 146 

1,936 

21 

.324,695 
2. 170 

Part skim ..J 

.50 

13 

1,465 

20 

2, 16! 
2, .5(i() 

Full skim 

78 

2H 

i;733 

33 

24 

2,033 

14 

1 bG'lS 

Swiss cheese (iiK-luding 










block) - - 

270 

20,430 
41, 126 

290 

22,078 

42,073 

290 

19,9S3 

306 

1 24, .566 

250 

2G8 

21, 844 
:i2. 052 

Brick and Munster cheese. 

514 

406 

438 

37. 194 

378 

! 369 

I^imburger ciiccse 

125 

7,603 

100 

7,035 

104 

7, 38:3 

108 

7. lOH! 104 

9,7.34 

Cream and Neufchatel 

' 


cheese 

All Italian varieties of 

40 

7, 601 

35 

9,279 

38 

9,936 

51 

10,334 

53 

14. 945 

cheese 

41 

4, 779 

35 

3,793 

31 

2,627 

32 

j 

2.132. 33 

1,973 

\11 other varieties of 

1 


1 

cheese. 

70 

12,883 

48 

6.0G5 

f)l 

5,387 

42 

6,040 

' 35 

4, 622 



Tf*tal checso (not , 
i ncliidingcottage, 
pot, and baker's) . 


362, 521 
1 


355,838 


369, g8ol 


394. «)7 

1 

41.3. 940 

■ , 

1 




Cottage, pnt, and baker’s 

clieose 

Condensed milk (sweet- 

367 

1 

29,&S7 

^ 329 

27, 318 

363 

31^389 

357 

35,627 

r 

1 445 

54.317 

enc<i): 











Caae goods - 











fikirnmed. 

15 

7, 700 
340,391 

7 

3,861 

8 

3,913 

230^456 

10 

2, 748 
190,068 

7 

2,044 
187, 281 

llnskiinuifid 

75 

69 

199,985 

49 

61 

46 

Bulk goods - 


i 





SKimrned- 

111 

84,228 

85 

66.05! 

92 

76^ 049 
30^292 

99 

102,230 

44,800 

98 

96, .581 

UnskimnAod 

58 

23,524 

43 

22, 324 

46 

66 

68 

47,429 

Evaporated milk (un- 







sw'eetericd) : 











Case goods— 


1 





i 




Skimmed 

9 

5,636 
979, 873 

8 

1,405 
1,028,1 <’2 

4 

3, 574 
949^909 

4 

7,035 

1,252,520 

9 

11,555 

Unskimmed 

130 

136 

132 

139 

13i; 

1,189,755 

Bulk foods— 




1 


1 




Skimmed 

118 

64,304 

113 

69,220 
73, 145 

114 

67,066 

113 

77,4ld 

92,000 

113 

84, 131 
82, 773 

Unskimmed 

93 

72, 474 

92 

78 

70,088 

73 

78! 


Total condensed 











and tvaporated 
milk 


1,678,015 


1, 464. 103 


1, 431,349 


1,774,881 


1. 700, 548 







Evaporated, part or full 











skimmed uKKliflod with 
foreign fat: 











Ciuse g<K)ds . 

12 

84, 044 
2,617; 

15 

69.0.50 

5,873 

14 

38,538 

1,915 

9 

6,035 

110 



Bulk goo<1s 

6 

7 

4 

1 



Sterilised milk (canned 





same as oondonsed) 

Condensed or evaporated 

8 

6,623 

5 

at 074 

5 

380 

1 

sd 

2 

488 

buttermilk 

6 

32,539 

24 

29,314 

30 

44,343 

43 

54.83d 

54 

66,837 

Dried or powdered but- 


termilk 

19 

5,704 

10,334 

24 

7,708! 

22 

9,007 

35 

13, 033 

47 

18,058 

Powdered whole milk 

19 

15 

4»242 

18 

5,5U9 

18 

6,56d 

19 

7,887 

Powderwl skhnmedmilk. 

56 

41,893 

60 

38,54t^ 

53 

40, 617 

65 

62,251^ 

72 

09,219 

Powdered cream.. 

5 

309 

3 

130 

4 

118 

4 

320 

4 

1,018 

Dried casein (skim-milk 



74 

6,907 




iirodiictl 

85 

11,441 

73 

8»066 

124 

14,50(1 

124 

20,683 

Dried casein (buttarmilk 




20 



nrrxliict) 

3 

85 

2 

10 

1 

1 

48 

2 

76 

Malted milk 

8 

19,715 

7 

16,662 

7 

13,669 

7 

15,331 

2.872 

8 

15,889 

Milk sugar (crude).. 

21 

5^583 

9 

2,880 

7 

2,101 

11 

9 

3,331 

Ice cream of all Iriiids (gal- 1 
Inns) 

%4ari 

148,298 

2,042 

147,940 

2,673 

161,609 

^6S7 

183,412 

2,842 

181,664 






1 




Pivision of Dairy and Poultry Products. 



[ Thousands of pounds—i. e., CCO omitted] 
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Table 4S5 . — Production of condensed and evaporated milkt 1914-1924 


[Thousand pounds— i. c., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Quantity 

Year 

Quantity 

Year 

Quantity 

1914 

875,507 ' 

1918- 

1,674,898 

2, 030, 958 

1. 578, 015 

1, 404, 103 

1922 

i,431,:M9 
1, 774, H 8 l 
1, 700, 548 

1915... 

1919 

1923 

1916 

W)7,^5 ’ 
1,353,1)00 j 

1920-.- 

1924 

1917. 

1921 

i 

i 



Division of Dairy and Poultry Produfls. 


Table 486 . — Condensed milk: International trader average 1909-1913^ annual 

1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omittod] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

j 1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

J 

1 

1 Exports ' 

' Tnii)orts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COtJN- 









TRIES 









Australia i 

I 4, 463 

727 

* 61 

5 1.5, 8-1 1 

» 79 

» 12,726 



(' luada 

259 

4,575 

232 1 

24, 813 

177 

41,056 

153 

40, 231 

Ilenmark- 

* 11 

* 4 , 724 

3 1 

.50, 293 

4 

(‘>6,969 


71, 198 

Italy 

806 

5,913 

661 

i;oi3 

987 

6 ; 791 

85.5 

13, .5.59 

Netherlands 

j 5 39 

55 

534 

190,581 

103 

227,393 

236 

233,901 

Now Zealand i 

1 261 

132 

48 

1,482 

3 

1,443 

32 

1,408 

Norway. 

} 3 

32, 106 

1,089 

15, 382 

989 

16,069 

1 683 

13, 160 

Switzerland 

' 201 

80,539 

5 

4.5,474 

177 

55,827 

120 

.581, 22.5 

Uiiitc<i States 


5 16,200 

5,291 

! 

187, 497 

10,398 

194,264 

6, 619 

206,280 

PRINCIPAL IMIORTINQ COUN- 


TRIES 









Argentina 

742 


819 


1,016 

156 

946 

13 

Belgium 

(•) 

(•) 

762 

140 

' 668 

104 

1,399 

281 

Hrar.il . 

8,694 


1,383 


645 




British India * 

lli236 


71222 

i72 

7,083 

217 

7 10, 03:4 

1 ^ »7 

China .. 

4, 484 


8,025 


9, 443 


9, 461 


f’uha - 

2^457 


41,228 


46, 948 



Egypt 

» 1,628 


2,316 

60 i 

1,.546 

125 

1,739 

160 

France 

2,458 

4, 140 

27,1374 

6,079 

25, 12<1 

7,483 

24, 168 

5, 2.''.6 

Germany • 

06 

12,080 

9,294 

1,022 

8, 872 

.582 

26,7.5:4 

570 

Jrtpan 

10,061 


9,926 

89 

12,623 

61 

12, t‘»42 

74 

Java and Madura 

* 6, 136 

j 74 

ll,a52 


10,752 


10,926 

1 

Philippine Islands 

12,311 


12,177 1 


16,8.55 


17, 890 


)4pfiin 

.5, 605 


i 

83 


51 


103 


Sw<*den 

28 

92 

162 i 

8 

lUO 


150 

i •'>1 

Union of South \fricji 

21,227 

(") 

6,932 1 

1 

10,697 

1 

10,026 

1 

Yited Kingdom 

121,175 

48,221 

207,081 i 

15,589 

249,8.50 

13,825 

244, 379 

1 11,023 

1 Tot'd 2.) countries 

240,351 

209,578 

354,066 

555,656 

415,349^ 

646, 112 

379, 216 

j 6.55, 4fi« 

Division of Statistical and lllstorical Research. 

Official sources. 






> Includes some preserved milk. 

* Year hcKinninR July 1. 

» Two-year averaRe. 

* Four-year average., 

* Three-year average. 

* Not separately stated. . 

^ Twelve months' sea trade, three months’ land trade* I ) 
« One ye<ir only. 

* Includes some powdered (nilk. 
w Six months. 

Less than 500 pounds. 
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Table 487 . — Total manvfaciurers* stocks of condensed and evaporated nvUk in the 
United States on the first of each month 
[Case and bulk goods] 


Month 

1930 

1921 


Pmnds 

Pnundn 

January 

122,916,554 

238, 894, 350 

Fdniiary i 

t 100, 986, 499 

180, 746, 281 

March 

i:m, 529, 752 

135, 966, 822 

April 

237, 004, 787 

108,698,503 

May 

226, 381,616 

118,318,263 

June 

218,348,794 

178.:je7,326 

July 

243, 571, 127 I 

232, 557, 940 

August - 

245,916,098 

235,055,720 

Soptcnibor 

275,156.137 

174,25.3,706 

October _ 

815, .380, 719 

177,671,916 

No vein her-- 

.302, 800, 422 

172, 110. 198 

December- 

274, 681, 128 

188, 709, 173 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Ptmnda 

189, 3.M, 526 
176, 439, 924 
155, 661, 792 
141, 883, 440 

Pounds 

67, 780, 447 
79, 772, 120 
S3, 814,541 
101, 000, 439 

Pounds 

191, 418, 080 
15.5, 348, 055 
138,361,H.>7 
127, 40:i, 781 

Pounds 

123, 427, 506 
91,2(», 276 
90, 868, 982 
110, 5G1, 780 

145, 7; 8, 805 
173, 826, 718 
187, 517, 731 
101, 8.55, 039 

126, .529, 8;i2 
170, 58.3, 452 
190, 342, 682 
194, .349, 9G4 

1 42, MS, 683 
199,985,880 
458. 727 
282,431,281 

140, 899, 409 
193,307,197 
187,636,117 
194,804,543 

1.58, 367, 839 
122, 8:12, 939 
86. 788, 218 
69,041,970 

228, 348,467 
225, 940, 176 
211. .3.34, 246 
191, 148,614 

242,635,424 
202,977,390 ; 

180.651.015 

159.593.015 

212, 902, 557 
207,262,500 
18.5, 624, 071 
165, 681, 831 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 

Table 488. — Milk^ standard or grade B: Wholesale price per quarts in cases of 12 

quarts, 1920-1925 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. i 

1 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

Boston: 

Cfvls 

Ctnis 

Cnits 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

i 

CenUt ' Cents 

Cents 

1 j 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1020 

lo 

15 

15 

15 


14 

15 , 

15 

1C) 6 

16) b 

loh 

16)4 

1921 

v^A 

15 

13h 

13H 


13H; 

1.3W- 

14 

H 


14 

14 

1922 

11 

10^2 

lOJi 

lOh 

lOt^l 

10 

11 ' 

11 1 

11 

12 1 

12 

12 

192:1 i 

12 

12 

12 

IIH 

IU 2 ' 

nvt 

12 ' 

12\4 

124 

124’ 

13)'2 

1.3 

1924 

121 ij 

im 

1 9l.<. 

lOh 
111 . 

10 

lit., 

10 1 
f |l ,> 

10 

lOH 
12 . 

nw 

124 

124 

124 

124 

121 '2 
12l<. 

ny, 

12H 

Now York: 







1 





J')20 

nv-i 

16 

16 

15 

15 j 

15 


r 1 

H 

18 

18 

17 

1921 

17 ' 

10 

1.5 



1 

14 1 

1.5 

144 

144 

144 

14)4 

1922 

u\^, 

14)i2 

I 3 J 2 


13 1 

1 

14 

14»4 

144 

144 

14'4 

1.5)1 

1923 

irdi 

14 

14 ■ 

14 

13)1 

13 

13 

13 1 

14 

14 

144 

14 

1924 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 


12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1925 

u 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 


14 

Philadeiphia: 













1920. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1,3 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 1 

14 

12 

1921 

12 

12 

12^ . 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1222 

10 

10 

10 " 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

104 

11 

im 

11)4 

1923 

10^ 

11 

IIH 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12M 

124 

12 

114 

11)3 

1924 

lUj 

11H 

IIL' 


12 

11 

nw 

114 

11)2 

11 

11 

11 

1925 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Pittsburgh: 













1920 

15J-2 

15 

15 

14H 

14^^ 


MH 

154 

1 . 51 -i 

ISH 

154 

isu 

1921 

144 

144 

18H 

13H 

13H 

13h 

13W 

134 

134 

134 

134 

124 

1922 

12H 

iiH 

liH 

IIH 

IIV 2 

iiH 

114 

12 


12)i 

13) i 

134 

1923 

WWi 

13H 

VS\z 

13^2 

13)^ 

13H 

134 

134 

134 

14)lj 

144 

14)4 

1924 ...I.. 

Hh 

13H 

131.2 

m<i 

\?M 

13^2 

13^2 

134 

I*!)** 

I3)!i 

11 

9)4 

1925 . . 

11 

9H 

11 

11 

13>2 

13H 

13>6 

134 


14 

14 

14 

Cincinnati: 








19?0- 

14H 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

li 

14 

14 

1921 

14 1 

13 

13 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 ! 

11 

U 

11 

11 ! 

11 

11 

11 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1928 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


10 

104 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 








Clevoland: 













1920 

14V4 


14M 

13V^ 

13H 

13V^ 

134 

144 

144 

144 

134 

184 

1921 

13^2 

12)ti 

12H 

UA 

\2H 

IIV 2 

114 

114 

114 

11)2 


11 

1922 

9 

9 

9 

9 

m 

m 

84 

84 

84 

104 

lOjJ 


1928 

IIV^ 

im 

IIW 

llH 

iiH 

11 

11 

114 

114 

11)4 

114 

11)4 

1924 - 

IIVS 

llH 

IIH 

11>^ 

iiH 

0 

9 

11 

10 

11 

11 

12 

1925 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

n 

11 

114 

11 

114 

Indianapolis: 













1920 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1921 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

1922 

10 

9 

9 

9 

0 

8 

S 

8 

8 

8 

8 

^4 

1923 

m 

lOH 

10 1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

lv» 

1924... 

10 

lOH 

10 

10 

10 

low 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

;<>H 

1925 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9W' 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10)4 

Cbieago: 

1020 

14H 

14H 

13H 

13H 

im 

13W 

144 

154 

164 

154 

14 


1921 

13H 

13^4 


13 

13 

13W 

134 

13 

114 

114 

114 

114 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

9H 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

1923 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

134 

134 

1024 


13H 

13 

12H 


12W 

124 

124 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1925 

.18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 
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Table 488 . — Milkf standard or grade B: Wholesale price per quarts in cases of IB 
quartSf 1920-19B5 — Continued 


Market and year 

Jnn. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Detroit: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

WA 

144 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

1921 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12" 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

12 

11 

11 

104 

104 

m 

11 

11 

llh 

10 

11 

1923 

12 

114 

- 12 

124 

i 124 

12 ' 

13 

13 

13 ■ 

12 

124 

1924 

12 

12 ■ 

12 

12 ‘ 

12 

iiH 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10' 

1925 

11 

103 

1 11 

11 

104 

11 

12 

11 

1132 

11 

114 

Milwaukee: 









1920 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

1921 - 


84 

84 

83^ 

74 

73-^ 

74 

8 

74 

74 

74 

74 

1922 

7‘2 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

732 

84 

84 

1923 

84 

84 

84 


»'A 

84 

84 

94 

94 

932 

94 

04 

1924 

9J2 

93 i 

94 

94 

94 

94 

93^ 

94 

94 

9 

84 

9 

1925 

8 

84 

9 

9 

9 

84 

9 

8 

8 

832 

84 

84 

Mlnneapolivs: 













1920 

11}^ 

114 

HH 

114 

i\H 

114 

114 

12 A 

123^ 

12 U 

124 

124 

1921 

114 

11 

104 

im 

94 

84 

8H 

94 

9’ 2 

932 

94 

9 

1922 

84 

83^ 

84 

83^ 

8 

84 

8 

832 

9 

9 

0 

10 

1923 

9 

9 

9 

93^ 

94 

932 

94 

104 

104 

\oh 

104 

104 

1924 

m 

lOh 

104 

84 

8*2 

83 ^ 

9 

93^1 

9«2 

10 


934 

1925 

9 

10 

94 

93^ 

9»-2 

93^ 

93^ 

Q 

103-2 

11 

104 

1035 

8t. Paul: 













1920 

12 

12 

12 

114 

11’ > 


12 

12’ 2 

12’ 2 

12’^ 

124 

124 

1921 

114 

114 

103^ 

104 

932 

84 


9*2 

932 

93 2 

94 

1922 

84 

832 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 


93 4i 

932 

1923 

94 

93^ 

94 

94 

9>'2 

93^ 

94 

1041 

104 



IO3I1 

1924 

io>^ 

94 

94 


84 

94 

94 

9,4 

1925 

9)1 

94 




w'A 

1032 


81ous Citj . 









1920 

MM 

144 

U'A 

114 

144 

n'A 

13H 

134 

14’ 2 

Wi 

144 

144 

1921 

134 

124 

114 

11 

1] 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1922 

94 

84 

84 

83 ^ 

84 

83^ 

9 





1923 

8 I 

8 ' 

8 


9 



16 

10 

1924 

10 

10 

16 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

1925 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8t. Louis: 













1920 

15 

t 15 

15 


14 


14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

133'^ 

13 

12 1 

13 

11 

11 

11 

n 

11 

11 


1922 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 


JO 

10 

10 

11 

1923 

11 

11 

11 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

V \ 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1924 

11 

11 

11 

li 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1925 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Kansas (Jity, Mo.: 













1920 

14 

14 

14 

144 

14 

134 

14 

144 

1332 

144 

134 

144 

1921 

124 

13 , 

114 

llh 

114 

12 

12 

12>2 

12 

12 

114 

11 

1922 

114 

11 

10 

9 

84 

9 

9 

94 

sh 

94 

932 

10 

1923 

104 

10 

10 

103^ 

10 

104 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

104 

1924 

10 

11 

11 

104 


11 

n 

10 

10’ 2 

104 

10*2 

1032 

1925 

104 

11 

104 

104 

104 

104 

1 104 

104 

10 

1032 

104 

I03i 

Washington, D. C.: 













1920. 

154 

1 1.5 

154 

15 

134 

133^ 

134 

14 

14 

15 

> 164 

1535 

1921 

144 

13 

14 

14 

11 

11 

10 


11 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

11 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

1923 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

. 11 

11 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1L4 

114 

114 

114 

114 

11’^ 

ll’ti 

1034 

1925 

104 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1L4 

12 

114 

Bicbmond: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

16 


144 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

i 1923 

1 13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1 1924 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

1025 

12 

13 

13 

' 13 

13 

1L4 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Jacksonville: 











1920 

17 

17 


18 

18 


22 

22 

22 

18 

18 

18 

1921 


15 

15 



16 


16 

14 

16 

16 

16 

1922 

13 


15 

11 

12 H 


'13 ' 

124 

144 

144 

16 

144 

1923 

144 

HH 

144 

13 

12 H 

12H 

124 

13 

13 

16 

16 

1434 

1924 

16 

16H 

164 

144 

HH 

14 

14 

14 

14 

144 

144 

1431 

1926 

144 

14H 

144 

144 

HH 

14K 

144 

144 

15 

174 

174 

1731 

Doolsville: 













1920 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


1021 . ^ 

13 

14 





g 

10 

Q 

9 

0 

0 

1922 

9 

7 

...... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

94 

10 

11 

1923 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

104 

104 

11 

11 

11 

1924 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

i 1926. 

11 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

U 

12 

12 
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Table 488 . — Milkf standard or grade B: Wholesale price per quarts in cases of 12 
quarts y 1920-1926 — Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nashville: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1020 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

1021 - 

15 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1022 

10 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

1023 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



10 

10 

12 

12 

1024 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

iO 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1025 - 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

12 

14 


13 

Birniim.’hani: 













1020 

15 

18 

15 

15 

154 

18 

15 

15 

15 



18 

1021 

18 

15 


15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

134 

134 

134 

mA 

1022 

13 

i 12 


11 

14 



10 

13 

1023. 

14 

13H 

13H 


i3h 

mi 

nli 

13H 

134 

i3>i 

12 

12 

1024 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

134 

14 

143^ 

144 

1026-- 

14H 

14H 

14 

14 


14 

U'A 

14 

144 

i 4 h 


14 

Now Orleans: 








1020 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 

17 

16 

1021 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

1022 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1023 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

1024 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1025...- 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

Dallas: 













1022 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

1023 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

11 

1024 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1026 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

Butte: 













1020 



124 



124 

12H 

124 


15 



1021 

12H 

12M 

! 124 


10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

16 

1022 

10 

10' 

10 

10 

10 

04 

m 

94 

0 

10 

10 

10 

102:1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

n 

11 

11 

11 

1024 


11 

11 

U 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1925 

11 

lOh 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Donv er 













1020 

HH 

11/4 

12 

12 


11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1021 

13' 1 

1 

10 

9 

9 

84 

9 

8 

8 

84 

84 

1022 

8 

8 

74 

8 

8 

74 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

1023 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1924 

10 

10 

10 

10 


9 

10 

10 

94* 

10 

10 

10 

1025 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 



10 



10 

Salt Lake City: 













1920- 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1921 - 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1022 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

94 

8 

8 


8 

8 

8 

1023 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1024 

9 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

10 

932 

10 

1925 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

04 



94 

Seattle: 










1 

1020 

ll)i 

11 

10 

9 


10 

11 

11 

11 1 

104 


...... 

1021 

9 

83 a 

0 

0 

84 



84 

1 

84 

83 i 


1022 


9/4, 

94 

8 

84 

84 

84 

94 

94i 

9 

103^ 

104 

1923 

iQh 

104 

103 a 

10 >a 

04 

94 

94 

94 

104' 

104 

v \^ 


1024 

lOH 

10 

94 

94 

8>3 

84 

8*^2 

8J 2 

7 

7 

73i 

1025 

7h 

94 

94 

9)2 

94 

04 

04 

94 

iojI 

104 

104 

104 

Portland, Oreg.: 













1020 

13h 

134! 

134 

12 

124 

12 

12 

12 

13 

134 

13 

13 

1021 

12H 

12 

12 


9 

0 

9 

8 

9 

0 

9 

9 

1022 

9 

84 

84 


8 

8 

8 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1923 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

934 

1024 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 


8 

8 


8 

7>l 

1025 


8 

8 

8 


10 

8 

8 

94 


10 

10 

Los Angeles: 

1 











1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 


17 

17 

17 

1921 

17 

15 

15 

. 15 


15 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13H 

13 1 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1023 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 1 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

1925 

13 

13 1 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Ban Francisco: 













1920 

14 

14 

134 

134 

14 

14 

134 

14 

14 

144 

144 

15 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

11 

104 

104 

11 


104 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

1023 

11 

104 

10 

104 

10 

104 


n 



12 

11 

1024 

12 1 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

10 

12 

1 

1925 

12 j 

12 

12 

12 

13 

, 

13 

13 

13 

13 

114 

13 
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Table 489 . — Milk^ standard or grade B: Retail price per quarts delivered to family 

trade in cities, 1920^1925 


Market aud your 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Boston: 

Cenit 

Cenii 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

n'A 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1921 

17 

16ki 

18 

15*2 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15*-1 

15 

15 

15 

1U22 

13^ 

1312 

13) i 

13*2 

12‘., 

12* -i 

13) 

13)^ 

13).;. 

14) 


14»i 

1923 

H\2 

14*2 

WVi 

13H 


13*^ 

14 

UH 

14!.! 

14'.? 

J 5 ' V 

15 

1034 

Hh 

13>ij 

12)2 

12 

12 

12 

12) i 

13)^ 

11‘2 

14‘a 

14* 

14)^ 

1925 

14H 

12)2 

13)-!! 

13) -2 

131^ 

13 

14 

14^2 

h;« 

14>3 


h).3 

Kew York: 













1920 

18 

16i.i 

16>^2 

15 

15 

15 

10 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1921 

17 

16 

15 



14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1922 


15 

15 


1 13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16 

15 

16 

192:< 

1« 

15 

15 

15 

1 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

* 16 

15 

1934 

1.5 

14 

14 

14 

1 13 

13 

13 

1 13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

1925 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

rhilHtlelphia: 













1920 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1 14 

! 44 

14 

15 

15 

16 

15 

13 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

n 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

Hh 

12 

12 

12 1 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

1934 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1925 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

pittslmrgh: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

1 1"» 

15 

15 

16 

10 

16 

10 

16 

1921 


15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

1 12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

3923 



14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

193-1 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

nVi 

14'.! 

14'^ 

Clnii’inati: 













1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 








('levcland: 










1 



1930 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

loj 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

1 14 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

10 

1 lOV, 

10)i 

lOH 

11 

11 

13 

13 

11 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

1 14 

1 mi 

13 

14 

14 

14 

13*2 

14 

1 mi 

1924 

1 134 

1 

13H 

13)-2l 

14 

12 

11 

14 

13)i 

13)2 

l.i \'i 

13'^ 

1925 

1 13H 

13J4 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13H 

14 

11 

14 

11 

16 

Indianapolis: 













1920 

1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

13 

13 

!3 

12 


12 

12 

12 

11 ' 2 

11 

1923 

llH 

11 

11 

10><! 

lOH 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

1923 

1 10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 


12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

1925 

12 1 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Chicago: 













1920 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

10 

15 

14 

1921 

1 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

1 12 

12- 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

.J2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12H 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Detroit: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

10 

15H 

15H 

16 

16 

16 

10 

16 

14 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 , 

13 

13 . 

13 , 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

13 

12 

IIH 

IIH 

im 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

1923 

13H 

13H 

14 

14 

14 

14 ! 

12 

15 

13' 2 I 

15 

14 

13)^ 

^^24 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13V$ 

14 

\m 

13>4 

13*2 

13)4 

13>a 

11925 

im 

13 

13H 

13 

13>^ 

rm 

13>^ 

15 

14 

13^!, 

13)4 

14 

Vfl«aukee: 









, 




1920 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12» 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

1021 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 ! 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1924 1 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10)4 

10 

10 

1926 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1(84 

Miwieapelis; 













1920. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

U 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

13 

12H 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

n 

11 

11 

11 

10)4 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 


1928.„. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

IVA 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1926 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Bt. Paul: 













1920. 

13 

13 

18 

13 

18 

18 

18 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 


11 


11 

11 

lOH 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1C 

10 

11 

11 

1923 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 


11 

11 

11 

1936. 

11 

11 

U 

11 

11 

11 

u 

11 

i2 

12 

12 

18 
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Tabls 480. — Milk, stamiard or {/rade B: Retail price per quart, delivered family 
trodU in citiee, i920~-t925 — Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aof. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Sioux City: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent^ 

Cents 

Cents 

C^nts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1020 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

I.*) 

16 

16 

16 

16 

102] 

15 

14 

13 


12^i 

12H 

12H 


12}^ 

12'A 

1234 


1022 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


11 


102:] 




10 

10 

10 


11 



12 

12 

1024 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


11 

1025. . 

11 

11 


11 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

St. Tionis: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

18^ 

16 

1021 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

n 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

• 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

l.'J 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1024 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1925 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas City, Mo.. 













1920 

15H 

JSH 

16 

16 

v>H 

15H 

15 

15H 

15 

l.-iH 

15H 

15V4 

1921 

14ji 

14 

13H 

13H 

13H 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11^ 

HKi 

12 

10 

12 

12 

1214 

1923. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

- . 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1924 

12 

13 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1925 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Wrtshinfrton, D. C.: 













1920- 

18 

mi 

17H 

17H 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16h 

1734 

17H 

1734 

1921 

16H 

15 

16 

16 

13 

13K 

13H 

13} i 

14 

15 

15 

15 

1922 

nh 

13 

13 

13*2 

13 

n 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

14 

15 

15 

1024 

15 

15 

]5 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1025 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Richmond: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

16 

16 

HH 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14, 

11 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1:3 

13 

14 

14 

1923 

1 

14 

14 

14 

J4 

14 

14 

H 

14 

14 

15 

15 

1924 

M 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

li 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Jacksonville: 













3920 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 


25 

24 

2234 

22»4 

1921 


18 

18 



20 


19 

20 

20 

1834 

1834 

1922 

"i7H 


17 

i4 

14 

14 

16H 

l-'H 

17 

1632 

17 

17 

1923 

17>i 

Hh 

18H 

16 

15*v 

15H 

16H 

16 

17 

1834 

18 

1734 

1924 

19 

20 


17H 

16h 

17 

17 

17 


18} 2: 1814 

1834 

1925. 

im 

inh 

■“isK 

19 

18^2 

18 

17)2 

nyi 

183'a 


•2034 

2034 

Louisville: 













1920 

16 


16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


1921 

15 

20 





11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

!1 

1922 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

1134 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12H 

1-234 

13 

13 

33 

1934 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

1925 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

Nashville: 













1920 

IT • 

17 

IT 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

17 

17 

1921 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 



14 


1924 

14 

14 

14 ' 


14 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

16 


15 

Birmingham: 













1920 

21H 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

30 


2234 

20 

20 

22^4 

1921 

22^ 



20 


18 

20 

1734 

1734 

I73i 

1734 

1734 

1922 

20 

18 


17H 

15 

16 


17h 


16 


1923 

17 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

1924 

15 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 

1631 

1634 

18 

18 

18 

1925 

18 

18 

18 

18 


18 

18 

18 

18 

18 


1734 

New Oileans: , 












19» 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 i 

17 

Id 1 

19 

19 

18 

1921 

17 

17 

10 

14 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 1 

16 

14 

H 

1MB 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

192S ; 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

H j 

14 

W 1 

15 

15 


1024 


*'15"” 

IS 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 ' 

14 

14 

14 

1935 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

Dallas: 













1920 — 


23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

1021 


10 

17 


15 


15 


15 




1922 

15 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1023 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 



15 

15 

1924 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1926 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 
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Table 489. — Milk, standard or grade B: Retail price per quart, delivered to family 
trade in cities, 19IBO-19S5 — Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Butte: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 1 

16 

15 


15 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

15 

15 


13 


12)4 

12)4 

12)4 

13 

13 

12)4 

1922 


13 

12H 

12 

12H 

11^ 

ilH 

12 ' 

12 

12 

13 

12)1 

1923 

12 

12H 

13 

12H 

12J4 

12 

12*^ 

12*/6 

13)4 

13 

13 

14 

1924 


13 

13H 

13 

13*4 

13)4 

13)4 

13)4 

13)4 

13 

13 

13)4 

1925 


14 

13h 

\3}i 


13 

14" 

14 

13 

13)4 

13)4 

13 

Denver: 













1920 

viyi 

12H 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921 

13 

13' ■ 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10)4 

1922 

10 

10 

9H 

10 

10 

9*4 

10 

10 

9*4 

10 

10 

12 

1923 

12 

12 1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1925 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 ! 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Salt Lake City: 













1920 

UH 

12M 

12H 

12H 

i2v<; 

12)4 

13 

12*/^! 

12)4 

12*/4 

12H 

12H 

1921 

12h 

12H 

12H 

12*4 


12*5 

12H 

125-2 

I2h 

12h 

12*/i 

12)4 

1922. 

10 


9 

9 

8)4 

8)4 

8)4 

8)i 


9 

8)4 

9 

1923 

lOH 

lo' ' 

10 


10 

10)4 

9)4 

10 

10 

10 

1924 


9H 

9H 

oli 

9M 

9)ii 

9)4 

9H 

11 

lOH 

10)4 

1925 

10>5 

10 V 2 

10H| 

11 " 

11 

lOh 

10) a 

11 

10)4 


10)4 

Seattle: 







1920 

14 

14K 

Wi 

12 


13 

14 

14 

14 

14 


13 

1921 

13 

11 

13 

13 

12 



12 


12 

12 

11 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

12*^ 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

11 

1924 


13 


12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

10 

1925 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Portland, Oregon: 













1930 

15 

15 

15 

13 

13H 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14*4 

H)4 

1921 > 

14 

14 

14 


13 

12 

12 

12*2 

12)^ 

12*2 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12H 

12 

ivi 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12*4 

12 

12 

1924 

12 

IIH 

11 

11 

11 

11 


12 

IIH 

11 

11 

10)4 

1925 .. 


11 

11 

11 


IIH 

11 

11)4 

11)^2 


12 

12 

Los Angeles: 










1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1921 

18 

16 

16 

16 


16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

1923 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

.1924 

15 

15 


16 

15 

15 

17 

15 

17 

17 

14 

14)4 

1925 

14 

14H 

"il ‘ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

San Francisco: 













1930 

16 

16 

15H 

15 

16 

16 

15)4 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921 

15H 


15 

15 

15 

14)4! 

13)4 

14 

14 

13)4 

13)4 

13)4 

1922 

13>^ 

12 H 

12 H 

12*4 


12)4| 

12>2 

12)4 

12)4 

12)4 

12)4 

13 

1923 ^ . 

12^ 

\2\i 

12V4 

12 H 

12 H 

12)4 


12 h 



14 

14 

1924 

14 

14 

14^ 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesoarch. Compiled from reports of tho Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Tabi.e 490. — Production of dry milk, 1914-1924 


Year 

Dry whole 
milk 

Dry fikim- 
milk 

1914 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1916 

2, 123, 251 
3, 138,809 
4,154,334 
8,660,785 


1917 

1918 

1919 



Total 


Pounds 
20, 087, 911 
18, 588, 013 
26, 763, 100 
30,356,740 
43, 006^ 201 


Year 

Dry whole 
milk 

Dry sklm- 
milk 

1920 

Pounds 
10,334,000 
4, 242, 471 

5.599.000 

6.560.000 

7.887.000 

Pounds 

41.893.000 
38,545,718 

40. 617.000 

62.251.000 

69.219.000 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



Total 


Pounds 

52.227.000 
42,788,180 

46.210.000 

68.811.000 
77,106»000 


Division ot Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Tablb 491 . — Total manuSonAurera' stocks of dry skim milk in the United States 

on the first of each month 

[Bulk— packed In barrels] 


Month 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

January 

Pounds 

11, 784, 374 
11,373, 446 

Pounds 

8,853,869 

Pounds 

1, 677, 419 
2, 27.5, 223 

Pounds 
8,215, 132 

Pounds 

6,837,413 

February 

9, 526, 134 

9, 843, 452 

5,003,319 

March 

16, 729, 213 

8, 090, 247 

2, 6.38, 710 

11, 39.5, 848 

4,311, 368 

Apiil 

11,030,141 

7, 695, 252 

4, .518, 720 

12, 251, 921 

4,268,208 

May 

10, 631, 869 

8, 414, .504 

3, 15.5, 051 

12,670,035 

4,848,526 

June 

11, 096, 441 

9, 469, 760 

6,011, 105 

12, 438, 676 

6,127,967 

5,314,646 

July 

11, 039, 889 

7,817, 015 

5,416,8.35 

6,396,843 

12, 852, 951 

August 

11,835, 044 

7, 195, 409 

13, 924, 336 

4,879,406 

feeptmber 

8, 861, 679 

4, 464, 995 

4, 629, 129 

12, 939, 507 


October 

9,241,134 

2,971,313 
2, 680, 275 

6, 620, 283 

12, 475, 860 

5,610,726 

5^254,658 

November 

8, 069, 282 

7, 693, 849 

10, 312, 953 

December 

8,000,941 

1,942,843 

6,723, 877 

7,616,916 

4,730,128 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 


Table 492. — Ice cream: Estimated production in the United States ^ 1909-1925. 

[Thousand gallons— i. e., 000 omittedl 


Year 

1 

Gallons 1 

... |i 

Year 

Gallons 

1 

Year 

Gallons 

1909 

1; 

180,000 
95, 460 

138.000 

160.000 
172,380 
163, 761 

1915 

175, 224 
208,320 1 
> 210, 000 
220,000 1 

230.000 

260.000 

1 

1921 

244,000 
263,520 
294,900 
285, .550 
322,729 

1910 

1916 

1922 

1911 . 

1917 

1923 

1912 

1918 

1924 

1913 

1919 

192^ 

1914 

1920 





Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 

* 1909-1916, inclusive, from the International ("onfectioncr. 

> 1917-1926, inclusive, from Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 493. — Creamery butter: Production^ United States f 1917-1924 

[Thousand i>ounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

98, 898 
104,385 
119,357 
114,6951 
130, 633i 
160, 034 
158, 3711 
161,992; 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

W SB |M| 

|?$B MM 

1 

38,459 
42, 389 
44, 343 
46,.3.V5 
56,656 
67, 405 
74, 134 
86,731 

47, 371 
49,086 
54, 822 
56,303 
67,677 
79,532 
88,311 
9.5, 760 


7.5, 108 
85,664 
103,941 
86,845 
119,077 
132,351 
134,350 
139, 954 

94, 161 
97, 440 
n)4,156 
no, 844 
111,898 
135,231 
148, 278 
164,443 

1 

1 

56, 176 
63,886 
68, 723 
65, 1*29 
84, 374 
83, 070 
89,297 
100,536 

42. 705 
45,741 
45,041 
53,570! 
,70,024 
68,628 
74,909 
77, 282 

48,1.57 

45,560 

46,662 

52,395 

71,460 

70,617 

77,254 

82,964 

759,611 
793,285 
849,994 
863,577 
1,054,938 
1, 153, 515 
1,252; 214 
1,356,080 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 

91044"— 26 69 




1*081 y^^oirhook J}€partment of Ag.?^ieult)fure^ X925 

Xaale 494. — Crscmer^ huiter pmduclion in fmiaries in the Umtsd Stakes, by 

' Stales, m^^WU 

[Thou55and8 of pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 


•States 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1088 

1924 

Alabamo 

9 12 

696 

898 

742 

917 

KM 

839 

Arizona 

1,4B 

1,000 

828 

1,358 

623 

600 

2,107 

Arksmusits 

427 

363 

345 

686 

731 

996 

1,259 

Ctthfornio 

f>8,:iiP3 

61.79.5 

61.870 

6«,8l10 

69.941 

ai, 943 

75, 60t) 

Colomdo 

12,852 

13,114 

12,979 

15,290 

16,410 

18,625 

18, 130 

Connecticut 

813 

930 

877 

1, 165 

986 

753 

820 

Dcliiwure 

270 

25.1 

350 

396 

20i 

154 

160 

DUtrict of Columbia.,. 

8 

5 

503 

877 

475 

10 


Florida 

30 

17 


11 

8J 

99 

20 

Georgia - 

4 

6 

7 

85 

979 

1,868 

1, 826 

Idaho 

4.330 

4, 514 

4,660 

4,936 

7.582 

9.883 

13,431 

Ultoois 

30.855 

44, 621 

41,051 

48,866 

47,Jil9 

61, 359 

68,225 

Indiana - 

40. 6i>4 

44. C59 

39.223 

-47,854 

48,158 

61,484 

64,866 

Io\^a 

88. 943 

87,915 

M, 290 

106,516 

129, 778 

151,407 

159,378 

Kansas 

86,860 

35, 642 

32, 899 

37,000 

40,204 

4^; 674 

46, ai4 

Ktntucky 

3, 177 

.5, .321 

7, 875 

10,716 

12, 010 

12, 244 

12,942 

l.ouiS4una 

70 

46 

55 

1(»0 


185 

12.5 

Maine 

Ar453 

l.Hl 

727 

719 

696 

402 

608 

Maryiami 

‘^d7 

31.5 

410 

620 

M2 

382 

500 

M.issiichusetts 

2. 439 

2, MU 

3, 19s 

3, 895 

2, 999 

1.844 

1,790 

Michigan 

42. :>82 


45. 401 

55, on 

!2), 954 

64,818 

70,676 

Miiiiu*s<*ta.. 

124. S18 

130, Tvj 

120, 297 

1.54,268 

i 170. 4()3 

19t», 92fi 

229, 474 

Mississippi 

2.274 

a, 477 

2, 6L«* 

4, 286 

5. 778 

5, 715 

5. ()48 

Mis'^oiiii 

i 3a 17:) 

3S,411 

3h*>, 2‘2b 

42, 422 

i 40. 5t>5 

51,818 

60, 8UI 

Montana 

U :>si 

,% .>9 

l<ii> 

7,439 

7,713 

iaoc7 

la 871 

Nebraska 

62, 477 

60,407 

56. 661 

66, 658 

74,809 

76, 748 

81,423 

Nf.voda 1 

1,408 

1,V26 

2,018 

2,388 

2, ♦142 

2,301 

2,040 

Nerr Hampshire 

459 1 

307 

300 

306 

309 

424 

271 

Now Jersey 

133 

170 

143 

214 

261 

4;i7 

642 

N<*w Mexii'o 

10 ' 

6 

G 

29 

129 

185 

2.51 

New York 

18,898 

13,716 

16,949 

24,298 

25,47t 

18,893 

2*^. 974 

North (’arelina 

678 

829 

832 

1,263 

1,649 

1,748 

1,683 

North Dakota 

12,a'>0 

14, 697 

13,419 

18,177 

21,675 

23,855 

28,515 

Ohio 

fd, 

60,578 

•65, 594 

78. 72*1 

84, m \ 

79, 195 

80,682 

Oklahoma 

b, 187 

10,481 

9, .596 

10, 427 

11, 142 

14, 065 

14, 421 

Oregon 

15. li*)? 

14, 432 

14,268 

16,289 

17, 158 

18, 128 

20, 993 

Pennsylvania 

laoT? 

12,466 

11,422 

14, 629 

12, 803 

13, 1 42 

12, 444 

Rhode Island 

70 

65 

.58 

77 

76 

76 

105 

South Ti^rolina . 

17 

27 

16 

19 

165 

.537 

527 

South Dakota j 

18,536 

17,479 

14,071 

18,886 

1 

21,140 

27,447 j 

24,643 

Tenneasoe.. - 

2,068 

3,73.5 

5.903 

8,707 

9, 164 

11,463 

12, 762 

Texas 

4, 982 

8, 289 

9, 125 

11.2.57 

10, 179 

la 956 

11,997 

VUh 

4. 174 

3, 700 

3, .567 

4, .549 

5,913 

7, 5tK) 

8, 585 

Veemont 

ia85H 

10,677 

13, '263 

14,919 

12, 28i) 

11,935 

12.294 

Virjpiiia 

1,3712 

1,597 

2,210 

2,838 

3,118 

4, 231 

4,614 

§ 

1 

1 

16,407 

18,487 

28,7,51 

23,228 

24,289 

26,666 

20, 831 

West Virginia 

180 

328 

867 

680 

420 

276 

446 

Wisconsin 

d2.860 

85,064 

97,356 

134, 6(M 

342,235 

189, 895 

163,886 

Wtyoniing-- 

1,:386 

1. 140 

•876 

1,277 

1,403 

1,<8U4 

1,641 

1 Total 1 

818,175 

868, 125 

803, 577 

1, 054, 938 

1,153,515 

1,252,214 

1,366, 080 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 

The compilations were made from reports of foctorios to the dlyisloxh 
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Tablis 4ft5. — Butter: Estimated trade output^ of farm and fuclory buUer in the 

XJnited SLalat^ hy months 


tTliousiind i>ouri(ls— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Month 


January 

l^‘bru•l^y 

Miiich 

April 

May 



July 

August 

Si(»pternbor._ 



NovendK'r.. 

I>oo0mbor.. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

19J0 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1924 

113,449 

108, .540 

98, 8.5.1 

10.3, 830 

118,7i« 

125, 824 

1.3.3, 001 

142, 0-IO 

103,002 

89,522 

93, .511 

96,882 

198, 397 

HA 918 

116, 821 

130, 846 

118,331 

96,887 

111,362 

108,3(^3 

126,576 

i:i4, 488 

18.\85.5 

1 10, 800 

126,293 

113, 123 

115, 567 

121,277 

139,511 

JHOl? 

148, 133 

15ih22 

167,464 

168,741 

161,673 

155,916 

175,366 

100,141 

194,706 

101,908 

174,582 

158,326 

148.898 

lW,20i 

173, 176 

175,0.53 

186,512 

187,201 

161,394 

Ul,098 

153^,579 

148,6.57 

677 : 

170,247 

181,7.54 

170,275 

156,273 ; 

145, .589 

146,659 

147,116 

167, 613 

I67,‘3t>5 

182, 195 

175,430 

151,301 1 

143,071 

136, 601 

m,9.56 

M6,475 ! 

1/jfi, 080 

161,127 

167, .'■‘40 

1.U 780 

121,727 

131,870 

129, 

146, 782 

1.52,601 

1.55,672 

161, 1.58 : 

no, 207 ’ 

100,783 

11.5,998 

120,211 

124,8.83 

l.i.3,9H;i 

141,28.5 

1 18, ;.57 

i:i3,227 

lOS, 146 

107, 657 

119,719 

131,485 

133, 806 

130,700 

1.56,308 


1025 


138, 884 
127,768 
143, J08 
150,004 


10.5,286 

170,020 

170,728 

177,4i>8 


172,328 
103,000 
1 10, 254 
1 1.5, 132 


Division of Dnlryjand Poultry Products. 

* Tmde output is ociuivalcnt to uioveiuent into consumptive channels. 


Table 496. — Creamery butter: Net receipts at five markets, 1918-'1925 , 
ITbousand pound.*}— i. e., 000 omitted] 

NEW YORK 


Year 

1 Tan. 1 Fob. | Mar. 

1 1 

1 Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. j Sept. 

Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. ^ Total 

_ . 1 ■ 

1 j 1 

1 



. i 1. ...1 .1. 


1018 1 

19J9 

1020 ] 

1921 

1 '11,671 12,4ckS 10,867i 

1.3, .500, 13. 325, 13, 4 19, 14, 1.57! 
j 9,750| 0,2:<9,10,724| a.485| 

1.5, 018 21, 902 30, 986 1.5, 708 13, 307 16, 033 11, 6.39 11, 642 

18. 934i2;5, 19, 314 16, 335 16, 244 13, 405 12,6:551 9,95i 181, 805 

10, 144.17, 623 17, 801 15, 048 12, 32t; 9, 9^ 8, C27| 8, 301 13G,97« 

'laOOsj 9, 11610,721 ir,7V,3 
IS, 3851 13, W 15, 918 13, <24! 
16, 8»|12, 841116, 706 15, 409' 
1.3, ;«9 1.3. 763 15, 80015, 290 
J 5, 207 la. 847| 15. .546 15, 65i| 

17, 64oi22, 513' 17, 885' 19, 562 17, 514 14, 1 13 12, 80c' 12, 31 1 176, 037 
2Q, 438 28, 58S>25, 391, 19, 083 15, 053,13, 96K| 13, 240 12, 2.45 20 L .4.33 
20, 444'26, 409' 23, 594 18, 172 15, 823 lA 934! 12, 750 13, 070 207. 031 
18, 23li2.% 344 27, 579 2a 835 18, 626 17, 086! 1 1, 909 13, 422 211, :i74 
18, 971,2A 131 22,034 lA 252 18, 439.16, \MA 13, 75;) 14, 517 207, 317 

15r»2 

1921 

1924 1 

1925 i 

Av. 192M926 

13, 763 12, twl 14, 938 14, 314 

1 1 

19, MS'JS, 409 23, 297(19, 181 17, 091,15, 109 12,904 13, 111 201, 19S 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


CHICAGO 


)18 

no 

>20 

)2l 

>2:1. 

>24 

>25 

Av. 1921-1925 

10, 188 
8, 331 

11,00.) 

8,413 

7,800 

11,80211,873 
9, IT2il0. ()57 
0,422i A 551 

1 

12,207 20,088 
19, 152 27, .5h8 
12, 887 22, 214 

21,900 
20, 358 
22,843 

1.5, 225 
1.5, :«9 
16, GOO 

■ 

12, :.68 
10, 876 
12, 776 

12,256 
8,801 
9, 4:18 

9,0.S4 
6. :483 
7. 502 

aeosi 

6. 2.57! 1. VI, 577 

7, .5.57 146, 109 

8,312 
11,2()5 
13, 704 
14,012 
12, 730 

A 190 
9, 050 
11,840 

I. 5, (Vll 

II, 767 

la 082 

11,726 
13, 076 
16, 932 
14, 103 

II, 997 

IJ. AV) 
13,184 
15, 779 
15, 101 

1A009 
10, 4s:j 
10, 327 
22, »» 
22,802 

2,1. 619 
26, 1.56 
27, 191 
27,699 
29, 398 

17, M.5 
22,457 
21, soil 

27, 25.5 
27, 6,50 

17, t)00 
17, 8-11 
15, 436 
21, 19.1 
22, 342 

i2, 2a7 
12,949 
13, 855 
15, 90S 
14, 74S 

12, 122 
11,072 
12,710 
14, 2.58| 
15, 489 

9, 246 
0, 632 

11,642 

10, 672 
12,011 

10, 76<» 
11,736 

I. 3, 170 

II, 650 

11, 988 

160, 045 
176, 161 
1H6, 737 
213,319 
210. 228 

12,005 

11,470 

13,202 

13,580 

20,376 

26,813 

23, 354 

lA 882 

13, 907 

lA 132 

10, Ml 

11,860 

180, 302 


PHILADELPHIA 


1 


I 

3, 161 

) 

2,698 


681 

2,087 

2,010 


2,16o! 2,0.54! 2,908 4,084 
3,099 3,3911 4,186| 5,506 
2,809 2,450 3,014 5,402 


3,003 
4, 155 
4, 8ifi 


3, 361 
3,601 
3, 946 


2,827 
3, 124 
3, 884 


2,848 
3, 180 
3.118 


2,226 

3,460 

2,488 


2, 396 

2,174 42,324 
2,617 40, ‘^2 


118. 

HO, 

m 
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Table 496 . — Creamery butter: Net receipts at five jHarkets^ 1918-1925 — Continued 


[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 
BOSTON 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apn 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. j 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1918 


1,540 

3, 283 

2,802 

4,938 

9,634 

9,000 

5,214 

3, 723 

4, .588 

3, 0.54 

2, 875 


1919 

3, 318 

3, 159 

2. .595 

3i619, 

, 7,898 

11,662 

11,324 

6;291 

4, 332 

2, 821 

1,827 

li685 

60,531 

1920 

2, 658 

2, 626 

4, 437 

3,066 

1,698 

13, 498jU,909 

7, 2.W 

5, 590 

3,614| 1,966 

2,045 

60,340 

1921 

3,077 

! 3, 102 

.3, 42S 

3,208 

6,6.50 

10, 363 

11, 146 

4, 387 

5, 782 

5, 2051 

2,713 

2, ,557 

61, 618 

1922 

3. 957 

I 3,550 

3,963 

3, 622 

9,017 

14,020 

9, 5,58 

7, 1.58 

4,967 

3, 7.S.5 

3,706 

3,369 

70, 672 

1923 

1 3,802 

4. 020 

4,810 

5, 439 

7,037 

12,007 

10, 977 

7,001 

6,001 

4, .5.S2' 

4, 199 

.3,348 

7.3,223 

1924 

' 4,362 

5,026 

1 5,368 

5, 482 

7, 754 

13, 400 

12,5.38 

7,422 

6, 437 

4, .551 

2, .331 

2, 351 

77,022 

1925 

, 4,021 

' 4,429 

j 4,628 

4,498j 

7,514 

10,482,11,300 

8, 843 

5. 78;i 

4, 626 

.3, .567 

3,298 

72,989 

Av. 1921-1925 

i 3,844 

4, 02.5j 

4,4J9j 

4,45oj 

7, 594 ' 12, 054' 11, 104! 

fill 

! 6,962 

5, 794 

4, .5.50 

3, 3a3 

2,985 

71, 105 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1919 

1,077 

1,257 

1, 712' 

2 . 373 ! 2,512 

2,088 

1, 8.53 

1,489 

927^ 

1, 138 

l,241i 

1, 132 

18,799 

1920 

1,26:' 

1,416 

1, 848 

2,669[ 2,3.52 

1.8#)8 

1, 482 

1,.520 

1,412 

1,.530 

1 , 3.10 

1,337 

20,028 

1921 

1,404 

1,226 

1,685 

1 , 99 . 1 ! 1.917 
2,2261 2, ,321 

1,960 

2.005 

2.304 

1, 755' 

2. 1.57 

2,015 

1,460 

21,880 

1922 

1 1,481 

1, 345 

1, 829 

2, .3.31 

1,851 

1,919 

1,729 

1,894 

l,.583' 

1,520 

22 ; 020 

1923 

1 1,746 

1,296 

1,666 

2.045, 2.093 

2,4.50 

2,224 

1,890 

1, ,596 

1,620 

1,4071 

1,661 

21,684 

1924 

, 1,355 

1, 432 

1,637, 

2,220| 2,973 

2, 293 

2, 160‘ 

1,941 

1, 6.59 

1 . 5:15 

1,448 

1,787 

22,449 

1925 

1,910 

1, 3.57 

1,712 

?,370| 2,482 

2.416 

2,404j 

2, 492 

1,729 

1,916 

1,802| 

1,849 

24, 439 

Av. 1921-1925 

1 1,579 

1,331 

1,706 

1 

2, 17l| 2,3.57 

2,290 

2, 13 ij 

2, 109 

1,694' 

1,824 

l,65lj 

1, 6.53 

22,496 


TOTAL 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 - 

1924 

1925 

Av. 1921-1925 

— 

31,334 28,841 
24, 692 24, 019 

30,297 

29,240 

34, 197152, 682 70, 337 
23, 221 130, 126 60, 605 

57,004 
58, 871 

43,0.55 
44, 446 

3.5, m 
36,991 

29.4.9< 

27,685 

.37, .548 
34,287 
:J8,272 
41,9.50 
43, 468 

2.5, 646 

22 , 00:1 

21,. 502 
21,857 

460,036 

402,766 

25, 482 23, 062 
34. 624 32,310 
40,304 33,611 
37, 4.50 40, 221 
37, 781 .3,5, 181 

29,107 
37,468 
41,281: 
44, 082 
40, 725 

32,367 
34, 835 
40,464 
43, 578 
42, 141 

49,291 

.56,636 

.54,249 

56,937 

56,8.38 

64,905 
78,362 
7.5,970 
77,487 
74, 171 

54, 213 
64,938 
63,694 
77,706 
69,970 

48, 676 
50,914 
47, 497 
57, 282 
57, 5.56 

41,560 
38, 477 
41,625 
47, 467 
45, 005 

.30,^ 
31, .529 
33, 525 
30, 162 
;i5, 4.54 

.30,840 
32, .334 
34,888 
33, 1.56 
36, 199 

468,160 

526,714 

545,380 

687,478 

574,489 

35,128^33, 057 

38, 533 

38,677 

54,790 

74, 179 

66,104 

.52,365 

42, 827 

39, 105 

32, 194 

:i3,483 

640,442 


Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from records of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 
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^ Included in otber States. > Not over 500 pounds. 
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Total :4,3Ub ^i.uoW 1 «2,47C 4,541, 5.001' 5.22r, S. h4jll,'^J5 I 2 ,':jt 5 I0.0s4 | 6,5i0j 5,224 1 4,028 , 3,724 
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Table 497. — Butter: Gross receipts at six markets^ by State of origin^ 1021-1925 — Continued 

(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted) 

PHIL A DELPHI A— Continued 
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Statislics of Farm, Animals and their Products 
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Division of StatMical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
*Not over fiOO jxmnds. 
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Tabus 4d8.-— iCr«<w/iery butter: Cold storage holdings, Untied SUxtes^ 19i^-i$S6 


[Thoasand pouuds<r-i. e., jOOO ouiittodj 


Ymr 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. Jl 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

191,5 








C8, .57.S 
102, W7 

101,662 
105, 836 

99, 450 

92,719 

85,260 

71,849 
67, ‘.•92 

1910 

48,977 

81. 189 


8,840 

1,082 

7,Ot7 

.5.3, m 

100, 522 

1917 


80,474 

10,962 

6,805 

3,4107 

9, 9f}3 

49, 982 

88,9\fi lOS, 179 

109, 154 
87, J-S3 

100, 116 

79, 928 

19H 


26,618 

IS, 80s 

14.020 

9, 636 

12.698 

49. 110 

88. 30.') 

99. 3:11 

80. 874 

Co, 1 11 

1919 


36, 777 

24, 191 


9, tW 

29, 4.15 

90, 158 12:l,f)46i 131,888 

121,816 

100, 474 

73, (',54 

1920 

53.737 

38, 359 

22 , fkW 

12.556 

7, 554 

12,872 

52,520 191, 455i 11.5, 5.58 

113, 386 

101, 778 

79, 750 

1921 

f>8, 082 

41,486 

27, 103 

14,732 

7,712 

21.682 

61.4)91 

82, i&S 

92, 292 

90,11(1 

nm 

65, 129 

1922 

48,412! 35.047, 2A682 

9,1U 

3,830 

13, 2(12i 

67,410,103. 1511112,039 

96,680 

73. 887 

47,773 

1923 

26, 819 

JO. 122 

8,910 

4, 824 

3,24.S 

10, ll2l 

62,708 101. 7741 192, 731 

iX), 117 

76, 472 

51,. 508 

1921 

30. 299 

15. 246 

9.847 

7, 842 

8.91.1; 

22. 348 

71.184 134, 118 I6<>.4‘i() 

15;i, 491 

135, 018 

100, 832 

1925 

65.6941 45,748 28, 7!s0 

10, K7f) 

3, 739 

13. 036 


114, 172 

94, 916 

74, 75.4 

Av. 1921-192.“) 

4.5,98l| 30,730 

19,446 

9,477 

6,‘4S6 

16, 076j 

06,Wl06, I9llll8,381 

1 1 

iiO, 116 

91,649 

67,999 


Cold Storage R^^port Section. 


Table 499 . — Butier' EstimtiUd price per pound, received by producers, in the United 

Slates, 1910-Wdo 


Year 

Jan. 

1 Fob. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May 

1 Juno 

1 

1 July 

1 

^ Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

i 

Oct. 

Nov. 

f XX ’ 

{ Doc. 

1 

Weight- 
ed ov- 
K rage 


Cfnis 

CenU 

Onts 

CfiHs 


Cents 

Cents * 

^ Cents 

^ Cents 

Onts 

Cents 

^ Cents 

Cents 

1910 

28. 3 

, 27 1 

26 0 

. 25 6 

24 8 1 

23 7 

. 23 6 1 

24. 5 

25 7 

26 6 

27. 4 

27. 8 

25. .5 

1911-- 

26. 0 

! 23 4 

22. 6 

22. 0 

20.8 

20 4 

21 0 i 

2 2. 4 

23.4 

24, 5 

26 3 

27 8 

22.9 

1912 

28. 0 

28. 1 

26. 6 

26. 0 

25. 4 

24. 1 

1 23. 6 1 

24. 0 

24. 9 

26. 2 

27. 8 

28. 6 

25.7 

1913 

28 0 1 27. 6 

27. 6 

27 3 

26. 2 

2.5. 1 

1 24. 8 

25 4 

26 7 

27 8 

28 7 

29. 2 

26 7 

Av. 1910-lOn.... 

27.7 

1 '2f\ C 

25 7 


24.3 

2:1 3 

1 23. 2 

' 21 1 

1 25. 2 1 26 3 

27. 6 

28 1 1 

•2.5. 2 

1914 

2" 3 

26. 7 

25 4 

24 4 

it 3 

22 H 

1 23 3 1 

21. 

25. 6 

26 2 

27 4 

28 6 

2^7 

1915 

28 3 

27 4 

26. 3 

25.8 1 

25 2 

24. 5 

24.2 

24.4 

21. 9 

25. 8 

27 0 

28 0 

25.7 

1910 

1917 

28. 0 
33. 8 

27.4 

33.8 

27.4 
33. 8 

27 8 
34, 8 1 

27. 2 
35. 0 

26. 1 
34. 2 

! 25. 9 

I 33. 8 

26.8 
35. 0 

28. 2 
37. 5 

30. 0 
39.9 

32. S 
41.4 

34. 2 
42. 5 

•28 (I 
35.9 

1918.. 

43.4 

43.0 

42.0 ! 

40 3 1 

' 39. 2 

38 4 

' 39 0 

40.6 

44.3 

48.4 

51 2 

53. 8 

42 7 

1919 ' 

52. 2 i 

40 7 

45. 7 1 

«9 0 ' 

' 49. 7 

A-> 2 

! 47 7 

>49 0 1 

1 50 6 

53 8 

.58 0 

60. 6 

50. 8 

1920 

59 6 1 

56. 8 

56 0 1 

1 50. 8 1 55. 6 1 

52 6 1 

1 51. 8 1 

> 52 2 

1 53 2 1 

54 2 

.54. 5 

51. 8 

5i3 

Av. 1914 1920.... 

:iJ 1 ( 37 5 ; 

3*1 7 i 

37 0 ! 36. 5 1 

35. 3 ] 

I 35 1 

36. 1 1 37. 8 ! 

> 39. 8 

41.8 

42. 8 

1 37.4 

1921 ’ 

17 0 

43. C 

11. 2 

39 6 

S4. 0 

29 2 

1 .3776 I 

35 4 

87. 4 

39. 6 

41. 0 

40. 7 

3 7.0 

1922 

37. 4 

34. 6 

34 6 

Si. C 

34 1 

33 1 

38 O' 

3.1. 4 

34. 8 

1 37. 4 

40. 2 

42. 9 

35 3 


4.i 0 

42 0 

41 6 

40 8 

39 4 

37. 9 

1 :t7. 0 1 

38, 0 

44) 2 

42. 2 

44. 3 

45. 8 

40 4 

1924. ! 

44 9 

44 4 

4.1.2 

40.3 

38. 3 

.36. 3 

1 37. 0 37. 7 

88.2 

38. 8 

39 3 

41.8 

30.4 

1925 

41.3 

38.7 

! 

39. 5 

39.7 

39. 5 

38. 2 

39.2 

I 

40. U j 

41.1 

44.2 

4(). 1 

46.0 

40.7 


Division of Crop and Livastock Estimate!]. 
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Table 600. — BvMer: Jnlernaiumai trade, average 1909-i91S, annual 19SS-ldH 

[Thousand pounds— 1. 000 omittod] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Avorago 1909-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 


ImxjorU} 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PKINCIPVL EXPORTINO 









COUNTIIIK8 








i 

Argentina 

113 

6,934 

5 

53,977 

6 

72,337 

3 

65,437 


46 

77,889 

12,056 

J 78,975 

t 2,368 

» 6.5, 441 


» 145,281 

r-mada 

:i,388 

3, 973 

6; 397 

21.505 

21738 

33,174 

1,174 

22,344 

Doinnark 

6, 241 

19.5, 530 

1,174 

210, .5.57 

1,593 

246, 157 

2,049 

272.033 


1 



i 2, 203 


* .5, 174 


* 7,025 

Finland 

2, 370 

21), 337 

29 

18,373 

103 

14, 178 

14 

18,184 

Fneo State 







8, 7S9 

51,187 

Italy 

972 

7,870 

2,961 1 

1,688 

526 

2,W)5 

1,002 

6,4;46 

Latvia.. 



* 1 

« 2.074 

» 48 

5 f), 399 

i 1 

* 7, 773 

Netherlands 

4, 987 

75, 133 

10,816 

.50, 981 

1,687 

52, 769 

*3, 613 

76, 570 

N ew Zeal an<l 

47 

38, 761 


125, 462 

7 

140, 018 

1 

1 142,179 

Persia - - - 

2,201 

3, 059 

«623 

4 796 

» 443 

» 6-18 

' 1 



2, 202 

1. *=^0,294 

• 867 

> 7 


« 10, 978 


* 49, 462 

Sweden 

'330 

45; 870 

5,691 

3,043 

3,499 

5, 420 

1,234 

11; 827 

PkIWaPAL lUPOBTINO 









COVMTUIKS 









Algeria 

1,946 

9 

1,419 

38 

1,271 

38 


30 

AiLstria 



»1M7 

(*•) 

3,600 

1 

5, <^64 

» 10 

A list r la-Il uiigary 

6, 281 

4,267 




1 


Bclgiain. 

14’, 024 

3, 125 

41,828 



294 

21.^7 

m 

1 10,31.S 

543 

Brazil 

4, /)5l 

44 

7 

15 

8 

19 



China _ 

1 » 1,077 


1,421 


1,7“' 

I 

1,621 





LTOl 


2,317 




Cz(vhu'=:lovaltia 

j L 4o9 


7, 158 

62 

7. K)0 

21 

, 3,637 

*68 

Diilch Kaat Itidies 

' 4, ir>2 


6,000 


7, 322 


8 5, r>50 


-K^ypt 

' 2, 3:;o 

4 166 

1,143 

84 

1, 04 2 

74 

2, 354 

57 

France 

13,713 

40,769 

58, 707 

6,050 

20,^76 

17,314 

0,802 

8,963 

a©riuany-_ 

111,441 

408 

2,3.58 

hl9 

2, W-Tl 

147 

117,896 

59 

Orciv'.< 

206 

8 

2,787 

(j I) 

5,677 i 

*6 

10,727 


Norway 

976 

3, 187 

7,0.54 

14 

5,826 j 

26 

1,273 

414 

Peru 

462 

20 

1,038 

16 

1,337 : 

12 

i.814 

10 

Philippine TkIaikIs 

1,665 


1,032 


853 i 


1,298 


Spain 

939 

259 

094 

231 

378 ; 

391 

7 104 

* 179 

Switzerland. 

11, 106 

44 

15,088 

8 

14,684 

20 

19, 993 

252 

Trinidad and Tobago - 

Ml 


1,013 

4 

1,092 

*18 

L049 

*21 

Union of South Africa. 

3, 913 

26 

196 

1,500 

1,166 

001 

1,579 

411 

United Kingdom 

. 455,489 

1, 179 

427,398 

1, 073 

554,803 

2,092 

670, 761 

2,238 

United Static 

1, 647 

4,125 

6,957 

10,938 

23, 741 

5, 846 

19, 405 

8,257 

Other countries 

, 13, 273 

37 

12, 375 

5,148 

53,418 

7,462 

12,613 

6,842 

Total 

674,014 

080,298 

630, 444 

1 596,320 

70(V807 

670,202 

1 812,251 

004,100 


Dlviskui of Statistical and Historical Resoarch. Official soureoSt ©scept where otherwise stated. 
Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and ronoyated butter, out does not include margarliu^ 
eocoa butter or ghee. 


1 Year bciiiniiing July 1. 

I lutcrnalionol institute of Agricultufe. 
> Less than fiOO pounds. 

< I’wo-year average. 

» Foui'-year avoiage. 

* Java and Madura only 
V Bi^. months. 
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Tablis 501. — Buttery 92 score creamery: Average wholesale pricey at leading markers 

1910-1925 

NEW YORK 


Ye»\r 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Auk 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Cts, 

CU. 

Cis. 

as. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910 

33 

30 

33 

31 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

1911 

20 

26 

24 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

30 

34 

37 

27 

1912 

39 

32 

31 

33 

30 

27 

27 

27 

30 

31 

34 

37 

32 

1913 

35 

36 


35 

29 

28 

27 

28 

32 

31 

34 

36 

32 

1914 

33 

29 

28 

2.> 

26 

27 

28 

30 

3jJ 

32 

35 

34 

30 

1915 

34 

32 

30 

31 

29 

28 

27 

20 

27 

29 

31 

35 

30 

191fi 

33 

34 

37 

36 

31 

30 

29 

31 

34 

3.5 

39 

40 

34 

1917 - 

40 

44 

42 

44 

40 

39 

39 

41 

44 

45 

46 

50 

43 

1918 

52 

50 

44 

42 

42 I 

44 

45 

46 

56 

• 58 

63 

69 

61 

1919. 

62 

52 

62 

64 

58 ; 

52 

53 

5i> 

59 

68 

71 

72 

61 

1920 

65 

66 

67 

' 71 

61 

57 

57 

55 

59 

60 

63 

66 

61 

S Av. 1914-1920 

46 

44 

1 44 

, 45 

41 


lZ 

41 

44 

47 

.50 

51 

44 

1921 

52 

47* 

48 

46 

32 

1 33 


1 

43 

47 

45 

44 

43 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

1 37 

36 

35 

41 

46 

51 

64 

41 

1923 

52 

50 

49 

46 

42 

, 39 

89 

44 

46 

48 

53 

65 

47 

1924 

3 

60 

47 

38 

39 

1 41 

40 

1 38 

38 

39 

43 

45 

43 

1925 

40 

41 

4S 

45 

43 

42 

43 

1 

48 

51 

51 

49 

46 

^ Av. 1921-1925 

47 

45 

j 46 

43 

39 

38 

40 


43 


49 

49 

44 


riJK'AGO 


1918 



41 

42 

42 ' 

42 

43 

45 

55 

56 

62 

67 

60 

1919 - 

60 

49 ' 

60 

62 

57 , 

61 

51 

5.3 

57 

64 

69 

68 

68 

1920 

63 

63 1 

66 

64 

57 1 

55 

55 

54 

57 

57 

60 

61 

68 

1921 

48 

^7 I 

47 

44 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1922 

34 

37 

38 

37 

34 ! 
40 I 

36 

34 

34 

.39 

44 

50 

53 

39 

1923 

60 

50 

49 

45 

39 

38 

43 

46 

47 

52 

63 

46 

1924 

62 

49 i 

46 

37 

37 ' 

39 

38 

37 

37 

37 

42 

42 

41 

1925 ; 

39 

40 1 

18 

43 


42 

42 

42 

4(> 

49 

1 50 

47 

44 

1 Av. 1921-192.5 

45 


46 

41 

1 

38 

'38' 

39 

42 

44 


i 

42 


PIIILADKLPIIIA 


1018 1 



46 

44 

45 

46 

56 

69 

63 

69 

64 

1919 

62 

52 

62 

6.> 

59 

53 

54 

56 

59 

68 

70 

73 

61 

1920. 

65 

67 

68 

71 

62 

58 

58 

56 

60 

60 

63 

66 

62 

1921 

53 

48 

49 

47 

33 

33 

40 

43 

43 

47 

46 

46 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

37 

37 

37 

36 

42 

47 

52 

55 

41 

1923 

52 

50 

50 

46 

42 

40 

40 

45 

47 

49 

53 

66 

47 

1924 

63 

51 

47 

39 

40 

42 

41 

39 

39 

39 

43 

45 

43 

1925 

41 

42 

48 

40 

44 

43 

44 

44 

49 

52 

",<> 

60 

46 

Av. 1921-1925 


46 

46 1 

1 1 

42 



40| 

41 

44 

47 

49 

50 

44 


BOSTON 


1018 1 ' 



46 

44 

45 

46 

65 

59 

62 

07 

53 

1919 

63 

61 

62 

65 

69 

53 

53 

56 

58 

64 

69 

71 

60 

1920. 

65 

66 

68 

69 

61 

68 

68 

.57 

59 

59 

60 

64 

61 

1921 

52 

48 

48 

46 

32 

34 

41 

43 

43 

46 

46 

44 

44 

1922 

37! 

37j 

39 

38 

37 

37 

37 

36 

40 

46 

50 

64 

41 

1923 

62 

50 

51 

47 

43 

40 

40 

1 44 

46 

48 

61 

53 

47 

1924 

63 

52 

48 

39 

39 

42 

40 

39 

38 

38 

42 

44 

43 

1925 

41 

41 

47 

45 

43 

43 

44 

' 44 

48 

51 

fiO 

49 

46 

Av. 1921-1926 

47 

46 

47 

43 

39 

39 

40 


43 

46 

48 

49 

44 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1918 





- L.... 



59 

58 

62 

60 

1919 

66 

49 

66 

66 

56 

54 

64 

66 

60 

63 

64 

65 

57 

1920 

62 

62 

69 

56 

63 

64 

67 

69 

64 

68 

63 

48 

57 

1921 

42 

46 

38 

34 

31 


39 

42 

44 

46 

46 

41 

40 

1922 

86 

40 

33 

32 

35 

38 

39 

39 

46 

49 

45 

47 

40 

1923- 

48 

46 

42 

41 

42 

44 

42 

45 

48 

47 

48 

48 

45 

1924 

47 

46 

44 

38 

37 

40 

39 

40 

39 

39 

39 

43 

41 

1925 

44 

42 

43 

40 

40 

44 

47 

49 

62 

64 

.54 

49 

46 

Av. 1921-1925 

43 

44 

40 

37 

37 

40 

41 

43 

40 

47 

46 

46* 

43 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Urner-Barry reports, 1910>1917, averaM 
of daily range; subsequently from reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products, average of daily 
^ioes. 
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Table 602. — Butter , first quality British: Average price per pound in Great 

Britain t 1909-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av, 


Ce7U$ 

CmU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 

3a 4 

29. 9 

29. 4 

27. 9 

25. 9 

24. 8 

25. 9 

27. 9 

28. 4 

29. 4 

30. 4 

31.4 

227 

1910 

30. 9 

31. 4 

30. 9 

29. 4 

27. 4 

25. 3 

26. 9 

26. 9 

27.9 

28.9 

29. 4 

30.4 

227 

1911 

30. 4 

29. 9 

29. 4 

27. 9 

26. 9 

24. 8 

25. 9 

29. 4 

30. 4 

31. 9 

32 4 

32 9 

29.3 

1912- 

32. 4 

32. 9 

31. 4 

29. 4 

26. 4 

25. 4 

2 a 9 

27. 9 

28. 9 

29. 9 

30. 9 

31.9 

29.5 

1913 

31. 9 

31. 9 

31. 4 

28. 9 

26. 9 

25.4 

26. 4 

27.9 

28.9 

29.4 

30. 4 

31.4 

29.2 

Av. 1909-1913 

31. 2 

31. % 

30. 5 

28.7 

26.6 

25. 1 

26.2 

28 0 

28.9 

29.9 

30.7 

31.6 

29.0 

1914 

31. 4 

30.9 

30. 4 

28. 9 

26. 4 

26. 4 

27. 0 

31. 2 

30. 6 

31. 0 

32 2 

33. 0 

29.9 

1015 

33. 8 

34. 6 

33. 5 

3Z 0 

29. 4 

29. 3 

30. 8 

32 4 

32 2 

35. 6 

36. 0 

37. 9 

33.2 

1916 

38. 1 

37. 7 

37. 7 

3a 7 

34. 7 

32. 7 

34. 2 

38. 2 

40. 6 

42 1 

44. 6 

46.0 

32 6 

1917 

48. 0 

49. 0 

49. 0 

48. 6 

44, 6 

42 1 

44. 1 

48. 5 

61. 5 

54. 4 

54. 9 

5.5. 4 

49.2 

1918 

55. 9 

56. 4 

66. 4 

67.0 

66.0 

65. 5 

54.9 

54.6 

64. 5 

55. 0 

57.0 

5a 0 

55.9 

1919- 

68. 0 

68. 0 

56. 8 

56. 2 

56.3 

66. 7 

53. 5 

61. 6 

50. 6 

60.4 

49.3 

45. 6 

53.5 

1920 

44. 7 

64. 4 

71. 1 

73. 0 

60. 2 

57.6 

59.4 

63. 7 

68.0 

73.8 

74.6 

76.4 

65.6 

Av. 1014-1920 

4L3 

47.3 

47.8 

47. 6 

43.9 

42. 6 

43.4 

45 7 

47.0 

48.9 

49.8 

60.3 

426 

1921 

' 7 . 5 . 1 

72. 6 

64. d 

56. 1 

44.7 

38. 1 

42 4 

47.9’ 

44.2 

46. 6 

47.6 

ToTT 

62 3 

1922 

4.3. 6 

42. 3 

39. 7 

40.5 

3a 4 

3a 6 

43.5 

46. 5 

47. 1 

4a 1 

60.4 

52 8 

44.1 

1923 

53. 6 

52. 8 

61. 7 

47.6 

36.6 

33.8 

33.9 

40.3 

42 1 

44.8 

46.4 

49.1 

44.5 

1924 

48.8 

47. 1 

44.6 

40. 1 

34. 1 

33.3 

38.7 

44.3 1 

47.6 

49.5 

53. 5 

66.9 

44.8 

1925 

65.3 

51.3 

49.0 

47.8 

41.2 

39. 4 

45.0 

49.6 

50.6 

52.6 

54.6 

65.8 

49.3 

Av. 1921-1925 

55.3 

63.2 

49.8 

46.4 

39.0 

36.2 

40.7 

45.7 

46.5 

48. 1 

I 50.5 

52 6 

47.0 


Division of Stnlistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, Agricultural Staiislics of Great Britain and Agricultural Returns of Great Britain. Average of 
wholesale prices at country markets. Conversions at par o f exchange 1904-1913; subsequently at monthly 
average rates of exchange as quoted by Federal Reserve Boasd. 

Table 503. — Butter: Average export price per pound in Copenhageny Denmark^ 

1914-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

^cpt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Certs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914 

26. 1 

26. 6 

26. 6 

24. 1 

23. 4 

23.9 

♦25. 9 

24. 4 

2.5.0 

27.8 

27.3 

29.9 

25.8 

1916 

29. 6 

26. 9 

22 0 

27. 6 

29.6 

29. 1 

31.0 

32 6 

34. 7 

41.0 

40.6 

36.6 

32 3 

1916 

33. 8 

36.4 

37.8 

3a 8 

36. 3 

35. 7 

3a 7 

40. 1 

42 1 

42 6 

44.3 

44.9 

32 9 

1917 

45. 3 

39. 6 

32 4 

37. 2 

32 6 

40. 6 

45.0 

49. 7 

54. 6 

65.4 

62 4 

65.6 

49.0 

1918. 

64. 2 

6.2 7 

64. 0 

65.0 

65. 3 

64. 7 

65. 1 

65. 0 

62 0 

52 3 

75.6 

72 0 

65.7 

1919 

75. 8 

73. 8 

72 4 

71. 1 

52 2 

50. 8 

42 4 

4a 5 

64. 7 

63. 8 

59. 5 

62 1 

59.8 

1920 

48. 9 

42 1 

49. 2 

49. 8 

44. 2 

44.8 

42 4 

42 9 

4.3.6 

45. 7 

44. 7 ; 

44.0 

45.2 

Av. 1914-1920 

46. 2~ 

43.9 

_46. l_ 

44. 6 

42 2 

Jll 

42. 1 

43.0 

45.2 

47.9 

61. 5 

49.9 

45.2 

1921 

“42 4 

39.3 

lorr 

43. 9 

'SS.T 

“32 4 “ 

323 

41. 1 

■36.4 

32 3 

i 39. 9 

31.8 

321 

1922.-- 

31. 1 

31.0 

32 9 

33. 8 

33. 6 

37. 0 

39. 4 

39. 1 

41. 1 

40. 7 

39.9 

39.7 

326 

1923 

40. 6 

41.3 

41.0 

34. 6 

29. 5 

29 3 

30. 7 

34. 7 

1 40.3 

329 

39.4 

41.4 

36.8 

1924- 

40.0 

39.5 

36.9 

31.3 

36. 4 

33.4 

37.8 

41. 1 

42 3 

46. 1 

44.2 

46.8 

39.6 

1925 

42.0 

45.4 

46.1 

40.6 

36.9 

39.4 

40.6 

44.2 

45.7 

46.5 

44.6 

37.8 

42 5 

Av. 1921-1925 

39.2 

39.3 

39.5 

36,8 

34.0 

34.3 

37.3 

40.0 

41.2 

42 1 

41.6 

39.6 

327 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Danish Butter Journal (Smor Tidcndc) official quota- 
tions. For earlier years, 1882-1913, sec the United States Department of Agrieulturo Yearbook, 19^ 
p. 923. 

C’on versions from Danish quotations in ore per pound (1.1023 pounds) at par of exchange (100 ore =26. 8 
cents) to July, 1914; July, 1914, to date from weekly quotations in kroner per 100 kg., at average monthly 
exchange rate as quoted by Federal Reserve Board. 

Table 504. — American cheese: Production in the United States, 1917-1924 

[Thousand pounds, i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1917 

8, 619 
8, 143 

9,416 
7, 860 

11, 91b 

17, 577 
17,931 

22932 

32796 

32296 

32 248 

37, 613 

22,303 

14,262 

8, 070 

264, ‘49 

1918 

11,992 

31,285 

40,184 

34,332 

29,996 

22424 

12862 

12 172 

9, 097 

247,278 

1919 

10,966 
10, 457 
11,889 
12,837 

11,865 

19,009 

14,954 

21,642 

34,849 

44,599 

35,465 

30,940 

22257 

22114 

12 107 

10,044 

281,837 

1920 

11,609 

12656 

29,832 

41,376 

34, 313 

26,787 

22,935 

22054 

13,308 

10,303 

254.684 

1921 

12,857 

17,678 

22521 

34,556 

32444 

26,977 

27,652 

23,612 

21,496 

13,426 

11, 618 

261, 726 

1922 

13, 927 
15,326 

12 774 

21, 740 

31,349 

32254 

32265 

29,496 

22 681 

22 785 

12382 

15,416 

282806 

1923 

16,092 

22184 

24,014 

32,942 

41,382 

32288 

31,822 

22648 

22566 

12236 

12608 

302106 

1924 

17,718| 

18,886 

22,956 

J4,597 

33,657 

43,517 

40,716 

33,602 

30,539 

26,210 

17,262 

16,046 

334,695 




Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Tablk 505 . — Chcc9€t Swim: Prodaeiuyn by mofUka, United Siaies^ i920-19^Jt 

IThousiind pounds — i. o., 000 omitted] 


Yt>ur 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

l^OC. 

Total 

1»20 

2S2 

260 j 

3H 

U75 

3,146 

4. 412 

3.648 

2,906 

2,386 

1,372 

5f)3 

20,S 

20,430 

li>21 

181 

22,^ 

371 

77« 

3, 696 

4.J64 

3,379 

3,412 

2. u.:.9 

2, 368 

802 

39.6 

22,078 

1*J22 

264 

267 

334 

900 

3,046 

3,643 

8,629 i 

3,187 

2. 474 

1,673 

660 

2:9} 

19,988 

1V23 

106 


2il8 

1,018 

2,048 

3, 468 

4,016 

3, 6S;i 

3, ;UjS 

2, 7.60 

1,8.65 

7.61 

21, 635 

1034 

203 

2U9 

325 

727 

2, Sf»2 

3,873 

4096 

3, 577 

3,010 

1,881 

099 

197 

21,.S14 


Division of Dniry nud Toultry Products. 


Tab^e 500.— C/ict’ife: Prod^tdian 

, all kiinhf Uniied States f by /States, i9i8~-t92J^ 


[Thousand pounds- 

-i. e.. 000 oinlltcd] 




state 

1918 , 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

Alsbania 




29 


M 


Ariaoua 

6.39 

464 

227 

.532 


138 

525 

California 

7, 992 

8,940 

8, .518 ; 

7, 656 

4,450 

4,508 

3.696 






18 



Coloiudo 

1 398 

oOh 

531 1 

750 

878 

1, 183 

l,5i» 


' 21 



26 




DvlowaTv*.. 

! Ill 

! 200 

117 i 

130 

70 

2 



1 


43 





Florida - . 

! 2 




I 


Oeorgii 



1 i 


3 

44 

Idaho 

! 2.161 

2, :82 

! 

1,727 1 

2, 161 

3, 3ri8 

1 5,316 1 

7, 670 

Illinois 

' 5,191)! 

’ 6, 295 

3,96.5 1 

4. GHO 

5, ’21 

5,980] 

6, .597 

Indiana 

l»-.9 1 

! 185 

3H7 

ISO 

100 

171 

‘,m 

Iowa 

1,401 1 

1 9.64 

tvIG i 

373 

416 

4-'S , 

627 

KaU'iAS 


25 

19 

52 

147 

110 

176 

I..oni.‘'iana 

37 j 

1 






Maitie 




i 1 


1 34 

Mandand 

M 1 

238 

107 

47 1 

80 1 

IS 


Mastocluisetls 

101 1 

107 



1 


62 

Michigan 

6,661 1 

7,690 

6, ,567 

7,148 

5,369 

6, 919 

7,419 

Minru'sota 

7, 719 

9,767 

5,841 

5,856 

5,538 

7,473 

9, 990 

Missouri 

85 

305 

380 

382 

97 

224 

no 

Mon tuna 

481 

318 

295 

210 

323 

747 

972 

N'drrHska ! 

32 

so 

3 

61 

44 

71 

1.1.5 

Noada. 




25 

24 


79 

New Ibunpshiro 

407 

269 ! 

1 

700 * 

634 

316 

393 

ISO 

Now Jeratjy 

409 

866 i 

G93 

490 

974 

271 

1,070 

New Mexico - 





74 

i:i.5 

92 

New York 

56, 764 

68,855 

53,216 

55,808 < 

66, .525 

63, 

56, C74 

North Carolina. 

215 

229 

109 

86 

108 

112 

83 

Ohio - 

4,789 

4,547 

2, 957 i 

4,48.5 ! 

3.466 

3,164 

3,:i'U 

OkJaboma 

3 

8 



! 2 


:i7 

Oregon 

7,168 

8,465 

8,482 ; 

8.900 1 

1 8,852 

7,826 

10,073 

Penney Ivania 

6,139 

6,308 

6,245 

6,487 1 

5,004 

5,326 

4.884 

Rhode island 

3 

4 






Dakota 

27 

56 

9 

39 

! 

g 

43 

r#anesseo-. 

44 

51 

26 

56 

72 

284 

zm 

T«‘ias 

34 

18 

3 

19 

37 


2 

Utah 

1,131 

015 

85.5 

1,027 

2,219 

2.129 

2.174 

Vermont 

1,701 

3,682 

1,850 

1, 010 

1,4.37 

1,644 

2, 2»2 

Virginia 

65 

GO 

35 

28 

1J2 

16:1 

152 

Washin^n..., 

882 

1,2.57 

1,46:1 

2, 130 

3, 146 

3, 062 

3, 2»V4 

Wfcst Virginia 

24 

56 

29 

41 

16 



Wlscon.sin 

242, 433 

26:i, 4H1 

255, 286 

241,861 

247,007 

2112, 381 

288,214 

Wyoniiuf 

1,332 

1,612 

1,203 

1,543 

3, 416 

1, 791 

1.015 

Total 

350,947 

390, 237 

362,431 

356,838 

369,060 

394,697 

413,040 


JHviuioD oi Dairy and FouUry Products. 
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Tasijb 507. 


. — Cheese: Nst receipis at five markets, 1918-1925 

[Thousand poiintls— i. 000 omitted] 

NEW YORK 



PHIf^ADBLPHIA 


642 629' 1,238 1,148 2.315' 1,389| 9*«i 1,362 706 877| 

mo 53» asi 1,5J9, 1,6.04 1.96o' 2.3an 2,1,02 l,7t)4 1,740 2.887 2, &30 1. IW, 21.392 

1920 874 1,040. 1,48*J 626 1,743' 2,104 2,189, 1,362, 1,431 1.22l| 16,866 

1921 1,116 l,0<i4 1,280 1,306 2. 223i aTStt 2,08(>| 1,920 1,300 1.094 20,952 

1922 1,144 1,52< 1,750 1,H27 l,S46 1.8871 l,8i:. 2,101 1,738 1.067 19,324 

192.1 964 1^82' 1,2.16' 1, *297 l,3(.l! 1,91.6 2,114! 2,000' 1,972 2,217 1,310 995 18, .363 

1024 1,000 1,086 l.l.^^S, 897 1,092 1,S.)0 ‘2,061 1,701 l.OCO 1,978 1,218 1,132 16,860 

1925 1,239 1,1)09 1.0<)7' 969 1,847 2. ♦ *35 2,383| 1,82.6 l,‘'0^ 1,848 1,331 1,037 19.096 

A V. 1921-1925.., ."l,093 1,0.62 1, 255j 1,216 1, OGs’ 2,106^2, 179| 1,945| l,888j *401ij 1,393 1,065 18,920 
^ BOSTON ' 

1918 • 1 647| 4.53' 1.432 2, S.'iol 2.805 1,721 972| 778 574’ 476' 

1919 1 351 517 1,100| 1,0S8' 2,000 Z 374 2,K98, 2,091 1,422 1,8§9| 1,2.^ 7911 17,7*22 

1920 020 374 022| 5ll| 948 1,422| 2,290 1.749 1,343 1,479 1,256 483 12,997 


1921 435 ,574 69l' •OJWil 07S, 2.50-3 1,701 1,173 1,262 1,456 249, 50i| 13,2')8 

1922 408 590 603, 1,004 1,201 2,220 J.O'kl 1,4I,J J,440 l,i(Vl 910 587 18,521 

1923 828 43« 917 1,029 1,195 2,074 2,304 1,936 1,105 1,777 1,302 921 15.914 

740 815 072 927 1,311 1,9J4 2, 064 1, 304 1,248 927 S50 13,725 

1925 792 492 7W 9%0 1,218 1,57b 2,248 J,484 1,765 2,018 1,097 OWi 15,314 

A V. 1921-1925 041 581'' 7.35 9J5 2, 0.‘.7 2,056 1,452 1,368 1,470 1,0971 702 14.3.30 


SAN FBANCISOO 
















> Not ovor NO potmda. 
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Table 509 . — American cheese: Cold-storage holdings^ United Suites^ 1915-19t6 ^ 
(Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omittedl 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1915 









28,575 

24, 144 

32, 428 

31,271 

1916 

28,55^ 

18,908 


^44:1 

6, 546 

7, 301 

16, .357 

31,. 569 

4(5, 776 

49 ; 579 

45,71.3 

37 ; 080 

1917 

31, 855 

22,113 

15,560 

9,842 

7,928 

11,626 

34, 159 

67, 595 

91,645 

90,671 

78,087 

75,166 

1918 

66. 784 

56,20^ 

37, 743 

27,965 

17, 736 

20, 395 

30.054 

48,804 

55, 742 

42,065 

3.3, 402 

25,625 

1919 

19,823 

15, 486 

9,837 

6,750 

6,027 

12,478 

37,501 

62, 645 

76, 661 

81,359 

72,889 

62,508 

1920 

53, 168 

43,631 

31, 039 

23, 431 

16. 963 

13,502 

29, 6A1 

51,512 

60, 372| 

5.5,007 

48,566 

30.921 

1921.... 

34, 115 

2.5,000 

17. 477 

14,294 

1.3, 466 

17,814 

34, 948 

41.284 

46, 635 

45,163 

42, 969 

34,055 

1922 

1 27,691 

21, 430 

15,006 

10. 745 

10,868 

1.5, 481 

S3, 130 

46, .580 

53,625 

49, 473 

40,852 

37, 291 

1923 

' 3.3,617 

26,593 

20, 693 

14, 465 

14, 077 

17,507 

36, 834 

55,839 

63, 960 

62,384 

57, 927 

55,105 

1924 

49,566| 

40,506 

3,5. 160 

28,294 

20,202 

27. 172 

45,239 

65,864 

76. 4061 

73, 153 

67,905 

58,705 

1925 

49, 187 

41,552 

34. 647 

27, 716 

26, 147 

29.550 

46,468 

66,634 

76, 512, 

78,682 

71,913 

66,405 

Av. 1921-1925. 

38, >Ci5j 

31, 016 

24,597 

19,103 

18. 152| 

21,605j 

.39, 324 

55, 240 

63, 428j 

61,761 

56,313 

60,330 


Cold Storage Roport Section. 

t The term “American cheese’’ is intended to cover only thos<‘ varieties known as twins, flats, daisies, 
Cheddars, longhorns, and S(iuurc prints. It does not, therefore, include all kinds of cheese made in A inerica. 

Table 510. — Chec.^e: International trade, average 1909-191S, annual 1922-1924 

(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omiltedj 


Year ended Di‘C. 31 


Country 

Average, 1909-1913 

1922 

1923 

1024 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imi>orts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COVN- 









TRIES 









Argentina 

10, 447 

1 6 

1,474 

14, 829 

2, 359 

12,685 

2, 546 

3,461 


;i60 

790 

2 499 

»6, 454 

* 1,422 

*.3,788 



Bulgaria.. 

*52 

1 5, 972 

«2 

l.Wl 

«34 

1,175 

« 15 

258 

Canada 

1,054 

167, 2(K» 

687 

120, 177 

1.000 

116, 202 

909 

121,466 




1,3.55 

2, 278 

1,999 

3, 917 

1,671 

5. 431 

Denmark 

1,414 

,‘»27 

1, 194 

19, 674 

721 

12.a38 

673 

19,480 

Finland 

478 

2,CS6 

8 

6,989 

23 

2, 944 

* 36 

6,613 




2 

1.494 

(*) 

1, 

1 

* 1,344 

Italy 

13, 308 

60,560 

15, .571 

32,057 

10,228 

50,389 

4,1.56 

74,110 

Netherlands-- 

522 

127, 379 

760 

143, 769 

873 

136, 646 

888 

170,352 

New Zealand 

3 

55, 50.1 

1 

130, 054 

(•) 

161,444 

19 

178,582 


3, 911 

7,011 

< 126 






Switzerland. 

7 ', 150 

70,075 

1,792 

46. 1.52 

2, 543 

39,046 

4,163 

43, 776 

Yugoslavia 



8 

3, S75 

118 

9,309 

191 

7,439 

, PRINCIPAniMPORTING COUN- 









TRIES 









Algeria 

6,592 

138 

7,206 

196 

7,415 

189 

7, 547 

174 

A iist.ria 


8,362 

161 

9,847 

317 

10, 142 

1, 180 

Austria-Hprigrtry - - - 

12,298 

966 






Belgium-- 

31, 771 

354 

48, 316 

h 148 

39.553 

1,039 

37, 643 

1,513 

Bra*il 

4, 178 

i 1 

394 

1 

264 

3 



Brlti-’^h tndia 

1,314 


1,072 


1,006 


1,046 

« 4 

Cuba-- 

4,620 

7 

3,841 

4 

5,065 

3 

6,697 

8 

Dutch Fast Indies-- 

757 


1,491 


',242 


• 1. 138 


Egypt.. 

8, 182 

M8 

6,779 

102 

6, 007 

122 

5,960 

117 

Srance 

49,056 

26,880 

60,643 

18,496 

45,600 

27,908 

39,044 

84,304 

Germany 

48,687 

1, 967 

51,984 

2,235 

24,930 

636 

96,702 

1,230 

Irish Free State 







2,500 

542 

Norway 

663 

377 

1,540 

657 

1,062 

697 

1, 106 

605 

Spain 

5,032 

63 

4,222 

453 

5, 971 

126 

* 6,060 

*57 

Sweden 

046 

41 

1,992 

3.36 

4, 189 

114 

2,210 

266 

Tunis 

1,382 

19 

997 

19 

« 1,031 

*40 

1,073 

48 

Union of South Africa 

4, 991 

3 

268 

152 

832 

118 

562 

127 

United Kingdom 

267, 407 

950 

294,938 

581 

313,280 

946 

318,041 

843 

United States 

46,346 

5,142 

I 46,573 

5,007 

64, 420 

8,331 

59, 176 

4,299 

Other countries 

12,506 

3,042 

12,166 

3, 147 

16, 176 

2,907 

13, 879 

2,901 

Total 

535, 417 

638, 124 

666,263 

560,328 

671,090 

504.239 

624,874 

679,728 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. AU 
fhccflo nuule from milk, including cottage cheese. 

* Four-year average. * Less than SOO pounds. 

* Year beginning July 1. * Java and Madura only. 

* Three-year average. ' One year only. 

^^International Institute of Agriculture, 
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Table 611. — Cheese, No. 1 American fresh: Average wholesale price per pound. 

New York, 1910-1926 








[ 



1 


! 



Year 

1 Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ave^ 

age 

k---. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents ^ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CerUs, 

1910 

17 

17 

17 

17 

14 

M 

15 

15 

15 1 

15 

15 

16 

10 

1911 

15 

i 15 

14 

14 

1 11 

11 

12 

12 


14 

15 

16 

14 

1912 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 15 

14 

15 

16 

16 

18 

17 

17 

16 

1913 

IV 

17 

16 

15 1 

1 13 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

1914 

17 

16 

18 

16 

~”l4" 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

191,5 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

15 

15 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

15 

1916 

17 

IS 

18 

18 

JS 

15 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

24 

19 

1917 

24 

25 

26 

26 

26 

23 

24 

23 

25 

25 

23 

24 

24 

1918 

24 


2i 

23 

24 

23 

25 

26 

28 

33 

32 

35 

27 

1919 

35 

30 

32 

31 

32 

32 

33 

31 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

1920 

32 

.30 

29 

30 

30 

28 

27 

27 

28 

1 28 

! 28 

28 

29 

Av. 1914-1920 

23 

23 

2^1 

23 1 

1 2.3 

22 

22 

22 1 


24 

24 


23 

1921 

24 

21 

25 

22 

• 17 

16 

^1^ 

21 

21 

22 

21 

21 

'21 

1922 

21 

20 

20 

18 

17 

19 

21 

21 

21 





1923 

28 

28 

25 

23 

23 

24 

25 

25 

26 


25 



1924 

22 

22 

21 

17 

17 

20 

21 

21 

22 

20 

21 

23 

21 

1925 

24 

24 

24 

23 j 

21 

23 

24 

25 

25 

20 

27 

27 

24 

Av. 1921-1925 -- - 

24 

23 

23 

21 1 

1 19 

20 

22 i 


23 







1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ^ 



1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. January, 1010-Fehniary, 1919, compiled from Umer- 
Barry reports; subsequently from leports of Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 


Table 512. — Oleomargarine: Production^ 1020-1924 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

, .. 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 

1 

Product 

ber 


ber 


ber 


ber 


ber 


fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 


tories 

tity pro- 

tones 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

t-orics 

tity pro- 


re- 

duced 

re- 

diiced 

re- 

duced 

re- 

du(*d 

re- 

duced 


port- 


port- 


port- 


port- 


port- 



iug 


ing 


mg 


mg 


mg 


Oleomargarine (uncol- 

1 ' 










ored): 











Animal and vege- 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 


1,000 lbs. 

table oil 

61 

161,636 

65 

103, 962 

57 

104,285 

51 

121, 271 

53 

119,641 

Exclusively vege- 

table oil 

71 

190,280 

71 

99,265 

69 

74, 127 

60 

93,970 

55 

97,871 

Exclusively animal 


oil 

7 

3,843 

3 

624 

3 

303 

4 

450 

3 

413 

Oleomargarine (colored) : 




Animal and vege- 











table oil 

36 

8,951 

36 

A960 

36 

4,976 

34 

7,078 

32 

7,847 

Exclusively vege- 


table oil 

34 

6,359 

35 

2,026 

33 

1,384 

27 

2,808 

31 

3,250 

Exclusively animal 


oil 

3 

94 

2 

30 

1 

1 










... - 




Total oleomarga- 











rine (colored and 
uncolored) 


370, 163 


211,867 


ISA 076 


225,677 


229,031 








Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. Compiled from reports made by manufacturers. 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


Table 513 . — Oleorneergarine manufactured, by months, 19i84 

[Thousand pounds— 1. e., 000 omitted] 



Oleomargarine (uncolored) 

Oleomargiwlne 

(colored 

Total, 

oleomar- 

Month 

Animal 

and 

vegetible 

oU 

Exclu- 

sively 

vegetable 

oil 

Exclu- 

sively 

aniiaul 

oil 

Animal 

and 

vegi table 
oil 

j Eiuilu- 
sively 
vegetable 
oil 1 

garine 

coloroil 

and 

uncolomd 

Jaruarv 

1,000 
pounds 
I2,2.'>1 
11, .594 
11,6A0 

1,000 
pounds 
11,005 
10,066 
9, 231 
8,984 
7,137 
5,870 

5. 781 

6, 598 
8,241 
8,560 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

7.33 

1,000 

pounds 

319 

1,000 
pounds 
24. 331 

February 

20 

712 

343 

1 22 , 765 

Maich 

19 

779 

365 

22, 054 

1 20, 270 

17, 449 
15, 135 

1 15, 154 

, 16, 946 

19, IM 

19,987 
17,020 
19, 767 

April - 

10, 25.1 

61 

721 

301 

IViay 

0 461 
518 
8, .5:,0 
8. .'^61 

37 

675 

239 

Judo 


630 

197 

July - 

48 

6.')3 

219 

August 

63 

636 

198 , 

September 

9, two 
10, 421 

8, 487 

63 

6S6 

228 

October 

35 

693 

278 

November 

7,665 

22 

691 

255 

December 

9,9i0 

8,780 

32 

708 

317 


Total 

119,641 

97,871 

413 

7, 847 

1 3,259 

2211, 011 

1 


Divi«i..n of Dairy and Toultry Products. This report is a tabulation of schedules sent directly to tho 
Bureau of Agricultural Econondcs, and is final. 


Table 514. — Oleomargarine prodtuium and comumplion in the United States, 

1909- 1925 


Year ended June 30 

Production 

Stocks, 
beginning 
of year 

Exports 

Stocks, end 
of year 

C'oDsuiuption 

Total 

Per 

capita 


Founds 

Founds 

Founds 

Founds 

Founds 

Founds 

1909 

92, 282; 81.0 

f 92, 22.5 

2,8H9,a08 

748,318 

89. 337, 664 

a99 

1910 

141,8t)2.280 

748, 318 

3,41S,6;12 

1, 10.5, 446 

138,026,520 

1.51 

1911 

121, 1614 795 

1, 16.0, 446 

3, 794, 9:49 

912,440 

117,590,862 

1.26 

1912 

128,601,063 

942, 440 

.1, 627, 425 

1,219,246 

124, 666; 822 

1.32 

1913 

l->5,227,862 

1,249,246 

2, 9il7, 582 

1,650,897 

141,858,629 

1.48 

1914 

144.021,276 

1,650,897 

2, ,0:V2, 821 

1,261,245 

141,878,107 

1.46 

1916 ... 

145, 810; 048 

1,261,245 

5,252,183 

1, 661, .0.09 

140, 157, 551 

1.42 

1916 

152, .509, 913 

1,661,. 0,09 

5,426,221 

1, W, 726 

146, 752; 525 

1.47 

1917 

233, 170, 111 

1,992,726 

.0,651,267 

2, 988, 197 

226,523,373 

2.23 

1918 

326,528,839 

2, 988, 197 

6,309,896 

3, 577, 733 

319, 629; 407 

3.11 

1919 

359,216,571 

3,577,733 

18,570,400 

2, .562, 697 

341,661,307 

8.28 

m 

391,283, 143 

2, 562, 697 

20,952,180 

4,110; 174 

368.783,386 

3. 49 

im 

281,081,514 

4, no, 174 

6,219,165 

1,979,543 

276,992,980 

2.59 

I«2 

190, 950; 373 

i, 979, 543 

1, 989, 421 

2, 265, 895 

188,674,600 

1.74 

1983 

209,182,188 

2,265,895 

2,027,546 

2,647,297 

206,773,240 

1.88 

1924 

239,698,749 

2,647,297 

1,125,006 

2,607,346 

238,613,604 

2.14 

1929 

215,402,538 

2, 607, 346 

732,311 

2,720,438 

214,567, 136 

1.90 


Division of Statistical ami Ilistorical Re.search. Production and stocks from Buroauof Internal Revonue. 
Exports from Bureau of foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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Tabus bl^.—OleoTnargarinc: Materiala used in Tnanvfcciure^ 1916-19S4 



Year beginning July 


1916 

1917 

1918 1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


1,000 

ijm 

S,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ijm 

1,000 

1,000 


jtQundt 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounio 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Oleo oil 

96,652 

96, 378 

07,464 

89.842 

49, 676 

4Q.980 

46,645 

52. 265 

44,102 

Coeoiiutoil 

19,763 

61,773 

69,640 

80,784 

103, 112 

57,394 

65, 656 

83,050 

79,449 

Ootioaseed oil 

63,652 

36. 4M 

37,846 

39,450 

18,533 1 

15,420 

18, 757 

20.640 

20,066 

MQk 

24, 410 

61,128 

68,000 1 

76,000 

79, 716 

53,989 

59, 835 

69,090 

61.924 

Peanut oil 

10,498 

21,593 

38,764 

48,346 

16,332 

11,625 

6,922 

5,656 

4,392 

Salt 

6, 116 

18,279 

21,432 

24,864 

25,365 

16,262 

17,998 

2a 803 

14725 

Oleo stearine 

2.494 

3,427 

1 

2,132 

4,868 

4,574 

4,815 

5, 317 

5, 250 

Neutral lard 

42, 401 

45, 702 

45, 764 

38,456 

29,268 

27,067 

29,568 

32,210 

25.674 

Oleo 'dock 

3,458 

7,526 

6,342 

8,804 

2,065 

2,143 

2,322 

2.766 

3,183 

Butter 

3,303 

4,548 

5,680 

6,815 

1,499 

1,107 

1, 576 

1,900 

1,509 

Vegetable oil 


1 



6, 559 





Corn oil 1 

850 

60 1 

40 

1 35 

926 



457 

196 

Soy-boim oil 





461 


1 



Edible tallow 




, 1 

233 



24 

yiw 

Mustard’Seed oil 




1 

110 : 



38 

27 

Mutton oil 

149 

14 

11 j 

1 ! 






Coloring 





26 I 

11 

11 

26 

38 

Miscellaneous 






3, 217 1 

3,417 

2,918 

432 

688 

Total 

273, 754 

356,882 

393,439 

412, 572 

341, 956 j 

233,929 

257,023 

294,463 

266, 234 


Division of Statistical and Historioal Rosearch. 1916-1919, Institute of Margarin Manufacturers; 1920- 
1924, Annual reports of the iUtreau of Internal Revenue. 


Table 516, — Oleomargarine: Production in the United States, 1918--1924 



Uncolored; mad© of— 

C/olored; made of— 


Year 

Animal 

Excla- 

Exdu- 

Animal 

Exdu* Exclu> 

Total 


and 

sively 

sively 

and 

sively aively 



vegetable 

vegetable 

animal 

vegetable 

vegetable animal 



oil 

oil 

oil 

oil 

oil oil 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds pounds 

pounds 

1018 

255,197 

88,862 

8.307 

7,666 

112 1,008 < 

364637 

mo 

214,759 

132,906 

8,331 

9,803 

9, 793 ; 1, 165 

371,317 

iwo 

161,680 

190,280 

3,343 

8,951 

3,369 94 

374163 

Httl 

103,962 

99,366 

624 

5,960 

s.oas ao 

211. 8«7 

1922 

104,284 

74,128 

302 

4,977 

1,383 1 

185,076 

1023 

121,272 

03,372 

430 

7,078 

2,898 

226,600 

1924 

119, 641 

97,871 

413 

7,847 

3,259 

229,031 

1934 







January 

* 12,251 

11,006 

23 

733 

319 

24,331 

February 

11,504 

10,066 

20 

742 

343 

22,785 

March 

11,660 

9,231 

10 

779 

365 

22,054 

April 

10, 253 

8,934 

61 

721 

301 

20,270 

May 

9. 461 

7,137 

37 

575 

239 

17, 449 

June 

8,538 

5, 870 


530 

197 

15,135 

July 

8, 550 

5,784 

48 

553 

219 

15,154 

August 

8, 561 

6,598 

53 

536 

198 

15,946 

September 

9,935 

8,241 

63 

686 

228 

19, 153 

October 

10, 421 

8,560 

35 

693 

278 

19,987 

November 

8, 487 

7.666 

22 

591 

255 

17,020 

December- 

9 930 

8,780 

32 

708 

317 

19. 767 






1 



Division of Statistical and Tlfstorlcal Research. Compiled from monthly reports of the Division of 
Dairy and poultry Products. 
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Tablx 517 . — Oleomargarine: Production in the United States, 1909-1924^ 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Ai 





vpr. 

U V 



June 

Total 


1,000 

lbs. 

1.000 

1,000 

Ibf. 

i,ooo\ 

1,000 

fhi, 

1,000^ 

w>t 

1,000 

Ihit 

1 1,000 
ihn 

1,000 

Iblt 

1,000 

lbs 

1,000 

lbs 

1,000 

lbs 

1,000 , 
lbs. 

1909 

381 

433 

487 

oi 






95 

542 

403 

6,177 

1910 

414 

433 

469 

473, 

OlUi .'»8< 

524 

.nn 

t»oo 

463 

389 

362 

5,831 

1911 

339 

454 

393 

477 

539 594 

663 

m 

614 

5881 m8 

387 

6,236 

1912 

449 

394 

439 

630l 

501 

616 

602 

618 

638 

701 

686 

446 

6,520 

1913 

477 

493 

532 

635| 

006 

615 

610 

5(W 

608 

477 

433 

395 

6,384 

Av. 1909-1913 

416 

441 

464 

527! 

555 

6091 

585 

a.M 

617 

.V,5 

4Vb 

399 

6,230 

1914 

423 

509 

488 

480, 

472 

~~m 

807 

1,082 

1, 131 

598 

526 

497 

7,595 

1915 

472 

436 

4431 

548; 

557 

5971 

560 

569 

684 

677 

6V2 

AM 

6,749 

1916 

1 447 

1 569 

643, 

719, 

741 

759' 

703 

6^ 

742 

738 

711 

592 

8,012 

1917 

496 

512 

573 

677' 

542 

521 

.W8 

471 

615 

582 

587 

511 

6,595 

1918 

408 

433 

538 

608 

552 

747i 

1,111 

1 1,612 

2,243 

2,716 

1,930 

921 

13,849 

1919 

1, 705 

1,807 

681 

1, 087, 

1,719 

1,626, 

1,540 

9(4) 

l,2.'i0 

1, 139 

1, 114 

996 

15,624 

1930.. 

934 

1,019 

1,484 

1,378 

1.36H 

1,046 

936 

! 816 

9^4) 

823 

5181 

328 

11,600 

Av. 1914-1920 1 

698 

755 

69.1 

-1 

7851 

8:<) 

840 

88t 

8vSl, 

l.O^H 

1,039 

86^1 

628 

10,003 

1921 

424 

500, 

577j 

m' 

69k4 

I 656 


482’ 

595 

i 498, 

513, 

41H 

6,604 

1922 

415 

429 

488 

565, 

670 

790 

7721 

801' 

917 

8541 

906 

662 

> 8,260 

1923 

644 

710' 

864 

956 

1.009 

1,096 

1, 1041 

1, l.‘>7j 

1,229 

1, 1021 

872 

805 

11,548 

1924 

830 


945 

1 

989 

878 

_ 1 

1,074 

1 

1,008 


1,083 

1, 039| 

928 

817 

11,280 


l \('OLORED 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918...- 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920 

5, 49Q 
6,902 
4.7e8 

6, 785 
7,947 

6,380 

9,307 

6,701 

8,526 

8,754 

9,809 

12,702 

7,816 

9,397 

12,790 


ly^ 

1 

13,456 

0,676 
11,654 
13, 139 
12,317 

1 

1 

M 


6,384 

7,935 

01^ 

12, 592|l2,953 


12,283 

12® 

10,843 

9,114 

7,336 

129,945 

II 

1 

12,036 
10,491 
15,516 
26, 181 
28,428 
26,424 
29,899 

13, 120 
12,394 
19,246 
33, 374 
43,543 
34,357 
29,918 

13,310 
11, 7K2 
21,899 
29,000 
32, 434 
35,502 
29,080 

|i 

12, .516 
11,99:1 
18,272 
32,496 
40, 166 
35,312 
22,630 

12,371 
13,034 
19,593 
35. 855 
19. 741 
31,701 
20,773 

12,910 
15^ 243 
22,128 
31, 512 
27,431 
36,337 
22,532 

1 

10,319 
i:i, 746 
24,314 
23,410 
29, 1.35 
34,760 
13, 537 

9,436 

11, 

17,943 
18, 949 
IS, 533 
23, 726 
8, 572 

f 

1^ 

15^458 

16,874 

mm 

28,565 

24,718 

2.% 904*24, 769 

, -1.. .. , — 

21,867 

24,013 

21,602 

21,317 

15,570 

259,930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

10,581 

11,866 

12,633 

14,689 

16,612 

12,623 

15,966 

15,285 

16,920 

13,684 

18,258 

18,324 

20,588 

17,380 

21,521 

19,151' 

i 

17,985 
18,615 
21,473 
16, 188 

17,754 15,610 
20,269'20,105 
21,052 23.597 
19,182 18,171 

14, 139 
17,889 
21,805 
16,3171 

15, 37513,432 
20,137 18,083 
21,189 19,359 
18,04617,629 

13,356 
>16, 690 
16,800 
16,671 

lli904 
v,\,m 
Il4, 497 
14,400 

184,346 
200,923 
228 150 
204,122 


Di viflion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Bevenue. 
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Table 618 . — Oleomargarine: Monthly average wholesale price per pound, Chicago^ 

1914-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Ct8. 

CU. 

Ct8. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts, 

Cts, 

CIS, 

Cts, 

Cts, 

ii 

at. 

1914 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 


17.0 

17.0 


■EH 

18.0 

18.0 


18.0 

17.6 

1915 


tno 

18.0 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 


17.0 

17.0 

17.0 


17.0 

17.3 

1916 


17.0 

■lrE(B 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 



19.0 

KiMil 


24.0 

19.2 

1917 

22.6 

22.5 

22.5 

24.5 

25 5 

2.-). 5 

26.6 

25.5 

26.6 

28 6 

28.5 

2&6 

26.5 

1918 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

29.6 

29 5 

ESO 

32.5 

32.6 

29.5 

1919 

32.5 

32.5 

31. 5 

31.5 

34.5 

35 5 

35.6 

35.6 


34.5 

35.5 

36.5 

34.3 

1920 

36.5 

34.4 

33.5 

33 5 

33. 5 

32.6 

31.7 

KjlJ 

30.5 

29.5 

29.5 

27.0 

31.8 

Av. 1914-1920 

24. C 

24.4 

24. 1 

24.4 

25.0 


24.9 

24.9 

25.3 

25.4 

26.1 

m 

25.0 

1921 

24.9 

23.6 

22 2 

20 5 

19 8 

18.5' 

18.9 

20.5 

20 5 

20.5 

20.1 

19.6 

20.8 

1922 

19.0 

17.6 

17 5 

17.5 

17 5 

17 6 

18.2 

18.5 

18.5 

18.5 

19.2 

20.6 

1&3 

1923 

20.5 

20 5 

20.5 

20 5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20 5 

21.0 

21.5 

22.2 

22.6 

20.9 

1924 

22.5 

22 5 

21.9 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

21.2 

22.5 

22.5 

23.0 

24.0 

24.5 

22.2 

1926 

24.5 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 

23.9 

23.6 

23.7 

24.5 

24.5 

24 5 

24.5 

24.5 

24.3 

Av. 1921-1926 

22.3 

21.7 

21.3 

20.7 

2a4 

20.1 

20.5 

21.3 

1 

21.4 

21.6 

22.0 

22.3 

21.3 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau ol Labor Statistics Wholesale 
Price bulletins. 

CATTLE DISEASES 


Table 519. — Cattle: Tuberculin tenting under accredited-herd and area plane, 

1917-1926 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Cuttle tested 

Herds 

accred- 

ited 

Herds 
passed 
one test 

Under supervision 

.\ccre<l- 

ifod-herd 

plan 

Area plan 

Total 

m't 

found 

1 ers 

Herds 

1 1 

Cattle 

1917 

20,101 
134, 143 
329, 878 
700, 670 
1,366,358 
1,722,209 
1, 695, 662 
1, 865, 863 
2,008,526 


20,101 
134, 143 
329, 878 
700, 670 
1, 366, 3,58 
2,384,236 
3, 460,849 
5,312,364 
7,000,028 

645 1 3. 2 
6, .544 , 4.9 
13. .528 1 4. 1 


1 1 


1918 


204 
782 
3, 370 
8,201 
16,216 
28,526 
48,273 
72,383 

883 
6, 535 
16,599 
49, 814 
161,533 
312,281 
520,018 
921, 758 



1Q1U 




1020 


28,709 1 
53,768 
82,569 
113,844 
171, 569 
214, 491 

4.1 
3.9 
3.5 
3.3 

3.2 
3.1 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Total.. 

» 662,027 

1, 766, 187 

3. 446. 501 

4.991.502 

71,806 
212, 182 
400,097 
7a5, 906 
1,120,526 

1, 196, 797 
2,616,395 
4, 449, 722 
7,374,093 
11,392, 381 

9, 843, 410 

10,865, 217 

20,708,627 

685,667 

3.3 










Bureau of Animal Industry. 
1 Testing during six months. 
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Table 521. CaiUe: Tick eradication progress and status of the work J une 30, 1925 


State 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
July 1 
1906 

! 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
June 30, 
1925 

Released counties 

Cattle dipped year 
ended June 30, 1925 1 

Released 
counties 
tick free 

Released 
counties 
with one 
or more 
infested 
herds 

Total 

counties 

released 

Herds 

CatUe 

Alabama 

67 

8 

41 

18 ; 

59 

411,020 

.2,543,502 

Arkansas 

75 

37 

34 

4 

38 

175,043 

850,994 

flftlifornia. - __ __ 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 



Florida 

58 

53 

1 

4 

5 

197, 

1,538,290 

Cteorgia 

157 

0 

138 

19 

157 

83,071 

1,114,142 

Kentucky 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 



Louisiana 

65 

38 

4 

23 

27 

131,797 

2, 369, 972 

Mississippi 

81 

2:1 

.54 

4 

58 

62,920 

707.111 

Missouri - 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 



North Carolina 

75 

7 

53 

15 

68 

^,583 

289, 476 

Oklahoma 

61 

5 

49 

7 

56 

38, 770 

400,689 

South Carolina 

44 

2 

36 

6 

42 

107, 8.30 

552,606 

Tennessee - 

42 

0 

42 

0 

42 

1,2m 

3,679 

Texas 

199 

94 

56 

49 

10.5 

483, 329 

13, 709, 457 

Virginia 

30 

4 

(») 

26 

26 










Total 

975 

271 

529 

175 

704 

1,786,486 

24,079,918 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

t More than 25,000 vats wore in use for official dipping during the year. 

* No bureau cooperation in 1925. 

SWINE 

Table 522 . — Swine: Yearly losses per 1,000 from disease, 1909-1925 


Year ended 

Apr. 30— 

T.K)Sses 

per 

1,000 

Year ended 

Apr. 30— 

1.KJSSCS 

IKT 

1,000 

Year ended 

Apr. 30— 

Losses 

per 

1,000 

1909 

51.0 

45.1 
44.8 

89.2 
iiai 
118.9 

1915 


1921 

43.0 
54.4 
51.3 

53.1 
38.6 

1910 

1916 

66.2 
48.6 
42. 1 
41.4 
49.8 

1922 ... 

1911 

1917 

192.3 1 

1912 

1918 

1924 

1913 

1919 


1914 

1920 

1925 1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, As reported by crop reporters May 1 for year ending April 30. 


Table 523. — Swine: Number and value on farms y by Statesj January 1, 1920-1926 


Statistics of Farm Animals and their Products 1111 


Average value per head, Jan. 1 — j Farm value, Jan. 1 — 

r 1923 

1 gii§§ mm mm mm §§i^i ig§§i 

Si -« •.<-« « 

S'" 

1922 

Thousand 

dollars 

897 

420 

645 
1,060 

175 

646 
5,582 
1,632 

15,370 

31,610 

34, 100 
46,462 
12,430 
17,640 

32.480 

98,208 

37,485 

5,060 

22,000 

41,000 

22,724 

330 

3,024 

6,998 

2,754 

14,232 

8,004 

15.480 
5,299 
8,708 

12,368 

11,240 

9,440 

8,449 

6^030 

1921 

Thousand 

dollars 

1,533 

620 

932 

1,538 

252 

900 

8,400 

2,260 

19,250 

39,235 

48. 100 
66, 240 
15,158 
24,795 
39,780 

119, 842 

45. 100 
6, 370 

25,826 

48,033 

23,364 

576 

3,705 

9,522 

3,766 

19,562 

11,340 

22,080 

8,320 

13,068 

15,143 

13,470 

11,352 

10,850 

8»763| 

i 

ie§iSii mm mm §hsSi mm mm 

KSfS'S'tS !f3“5!‘K S 

1923 

Dollars 

18.30 

17.00 

14.00 

17.00 
18. 10 

17.70 

1x50 

17.50 

16.00 
12. 10 

11.90 

12.50 

12.50 
13. 10 
13.20 

12.80 

9.80 

13.50 
13.50 
12.00 

11.00 

11.00 

13.00 

laso 

12.30 

13.30 

11.00 

7.80 
7.50 

8.80 

9.30 

9.30 

&00 

6.90 

7.80 

1922 

Dollars 

14.70 

15.00 
12. 40 
1&30 

17.50 

17.00 
14. .50 

17.00 

14.50 
10.90 

11.00 

10.50 
11.30 
10.50 
11.20 

11.00 

8.50 
11.00 
10.00 
laoo 

9.50 

laoo 

11.50 

9.60 

laso 

12.00 

9.20 

8.60 
7.00 
7. .50 

&00 

aeo 

aoo 

7.10 

aeo 

1921 

Dollars 

21.00 

20.00 

14.80 

20.50 
21.00 

2a 00 

17.50 
20.00 

17.50 

13.30 

13.00 

13.70 

14.30 
14. .50 

15.30 

14.50 

11.00 

14.00 

13.50 
ia50 

12.00 
laoo 
laoo 

11.50 
14.00 

15.70 
ia:4) 
11.50 

laoo 

9.90 

aso 

laoo 

9.50 

aso 

1L70 

1920 

Dollars 

24. .50 

24.00 
22.50 

27.00 

30.00 

27. .50 

22.50 

25.20 
23.70 

19.20 

19.00 

20.50 

22.00 
23. .50 

24.00 

21.80 
16 50 

21.00 

21.50 
2a 90 

17.50 
19.00 

19.00 
15. OC 

laoo 

2a 00 

21. .50 
ia90 
l,^00 

13.00 

15.00 
1Z80 

14.50 

12.50 
14.30 

Number, Jan. 1— • 

1923 

|S8SS« SgS|8 |SSp| |§|8| |S|=g 8||gg 2g|§| 

g CO •o.-J‘»4‘co COM5 rT .-T ^ 

o 

e 

s 

Thousand 

61 

28 

52 

65 

10 

38 

38.5 

96 

1,060 

2,900 

3.100 
4,425 

1.100 
1,680 
2,900 

a928 

4,410 

460 

2,200 

4,100 

2,392 

33 

263 

729 

255 

1,186 
870 
1,800 
757 
1, 161 

1,546 
1,307 
1, 180 
1,190 
700 

1 

Thousand 

73 

31 

63 

75 

12 

45 

480 

113 

1. 100 
2,950 

3,700 
4,835 
1,060 
1, 710 
2,600 

8,265 
4, 100 
455 
1,913 
3,558 

1,947 

36 

2a5 

828 

269 

1,246 

840 

1,920 

832 

1,320 

1,594 
1, 347 
1, 195 
1,233 
749 

1920 

Thousand 
91 
42 I 
73 , 
104 ' 
13 

61 

601 

139 

1, 191 
3,084 

3,757 

4,639 

1,106 

1,596 

2.381 

a 114 
3,889 
458 
l,a54 
3,436 

1,733 

39 

306 

941 

305 

1,271 

845 

2,071 

800 

1,504 

1,832 

1,497 

1,373 

1,378 

851 

State 

Maine 

New Hampshire... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

N<arth Dakota 

Sooth Dakota 

Nebraska 

ITfmmw _ 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 



Table 52^ - ?iyzne; Number and value on farmey by SiaieSy January ly 19^0-1926 — Continued 
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StatUtice of Farm AwmcSs and their Produett 1113 

Tabuq 523. — Swine: Number and ealue on farmSt by Staiee^ January 1, iQUO- 

1 9$6 — Continued . 


Numbor, Jan. 1- 


Maino 

New il*«mp;^irR. 

Vermont 

M ussHcbusctts— _ 
Jlho'ie Island 


ronnooticut... 

Now York 

New JoiSt'y 

Pennsylvania.. 
Ohio 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

\Vi:;conMn.. 

Miniuisota. 


Iowa 

Miasouii 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 
iNebraska 


Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

VS est V'irgiuia. 


North ('arolina. 
South Carolina. 

Geuigia 

Florida 

Kentucky 


Teiincssoe . . 
AJahainu — 
Mississippi . 
Arkaubus... 
Louisiana... 


Uklahoina. 

Texas 

Montana.. 

Idaho 

Wyoming.. 


Colorado 

New Mexico.. 

Ariaona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


United States. 


1924 

1925 

19261 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sand 

sand 

sand 

60 

54 

68 

18 

17 

19 

68 

44 

41 

65 

64 

64 

6 

4 

4 

21 

17 

16 

347 

270 

262 

GO 

56 

53 

980 

782 

727 

2,960 

2,421 

2,203 

3, 5.00 

3,143 

2,690 

6,025 

4 , 4 2i) 

4,631 

1,143 

906 

816 

1,900 

1,580 

1, 612 

3, H30 

3, GOO 

3,528 

11,416 

9,633 

9,440 

4,860 

3,864 

8,C71 

738 

788 


3,000 

2,760 

2,374 

5, 983 

4,818 

4,050 

2,747 

2,467 

%023 

27 

24 

21 

219 

202 

192 

678 

584 

555 

212 

179 

152 

1,020 

894 

832 

830 

680 

435 

1,620 

1,275 

1,109 

640 

550 

506 

1,186 

932 

802 

1,340 

1,035 

880 

1,049 

8-15 

776 

900 

720 

678 

878 

857 

771 

680 

628 

496 

1,176 

969 

736 

1,600 

1,280 

1,062 

292 

280 

280 

400 

325 

276 

129 

102 

90 

575 

492 

443 

71 

69 

4T 

24 

21 

18 

90 

64 

66 

31 

27 

22 

221 

108 

158 

270 

223 

201 

024 

532 

468 

65, 937 

66,769 

61,223 



Average value per bead, 
Jan. 1— 


Farm value, Jan. 1— 
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Table 524. — Swine: Numbers in countries having 150,000 or over, pre-^war and 

years 1921-1926 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Month of estimate 

Average 
pre-war * 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1025 

1026 

NORTH AND CENTRAL 









AMERICA AND WEST 









INDIES 









CftnfldA 

June... ... 

3,350 

3,9a5 

3, 916 

4, 405 

5,069 

4,426 


United States * 


61,865 

581711 

59; 355 

68,447 

66, 037 

65,769 

61,223 


June .. _ 

•811 

552 

760 




Oiifttpinala 


188 

48 

06 

32 

57 





220 









674' 






SOUTH AMERICA 










105 

512 






P<>ril 




469 

420 




PhilA 


172 


263 








18, 401 

* 16, 169 








• 180 

•304 








» i,901 

3,237 

3,221 

1,467 




EUROPE 






England and Wales 

June - - 

2,390 

2,505 

2,290 

2,612 

3,228 

2,644 


Scotland 

do 

150 

145 

151 

186 

199 

162 


Ireland 

do 

1,261 

077 

1, 037 

1,352 

1,127 

843 


Nnrwny 8_ _ . _ _ _ 

do 

•334 

127 


i 237 

249 

253 


ftwArlAn 

do ...... 

1,023 

• 1,011 ' 






DeTiTTiArk __ __ 

July. -"’.Ill 

2.715 

1,430 ' 

1,899 

1 2,865 

2,868 

2,546 


JToiiATld 

Mjiy— Jimtt 

1,3^) 

1,519 




IRftlgiiim ... ' 

December 

1,533 

077 ' 

.. 

> 976 

1,130 

1,176 

1, 130 



France 

do 

7,529 

4,941 1 

5, 166 

5, 106 

5,406 

5,802 


Spain 

do 

2,544 

5, 152 

4,220 

4, 728 

4, 160 


poftiigal _ 


1® 1,111 

« oil 






March— April 

2,685 

“ i»2,600 






Swiff^rlATiH 

A pril ... 

670 

640 






Germany. 

December 

22,533 

14, 179 

15,818 

14, 678 

»» 17, 308 

16,895 

16,160 

Austria 

do, - 

1,932 

1,326 


1,473 



Czechoslovakia.- 

do 

2,516 

2,201 


2,580 



Hungary........... 

April-. ... 

3,322 

2,473 

2,133 

2,4,58 

2,633 


Yugoslavia 

January 

3,056 

5, 373 

2,902 

2, 578 

2, 497 


GrAecA - 


346 

404 




Bulgaria. 

December. 

546 

1,090 



1 


574 

Rumania __ 


3,262 

3,160 

3, 147 

2,925 

3, 133 



Poland 


5,231 

5,425 

5,600 



Lithuania.. 


1,358 

1, 343 

1,614 

1, 697 

1,504 



Liatvia 

June 

557 

482 

402 

487 

458 

497 


Esthonia 


252 

261 

272 : 

339 

285 



Finland 

September 

422 

375 

378 

382 

376 



Russia 

Summer 

11,250 

10,423 

6,738 ! 

8 .1(H 

! 15,125 

14.^ 



1 Average for 5-year period immediately preceding war if available, otherwise for any years within this 
period except as otherwise stated. In countries having changed boundaries the figures are estimates for 
one year only of numbers within present boundaries. 

* Revised estimates of Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 1921-1020. These figures are made 
on the basis of census figures of 1020 and 1025. of annual assessment data and other information The 
I ;timates prepared in the Bureau of Animal Industry by adjustment of the census figures to a Jan.l basis 
8 d including all animals in towns and villages as well as on farms and ranges are as follows: Average 
£ .300; 1021, 58,600; 1022, 60,000; 1023, 71,500; 1024, 60,100; 1025, 56,700. 

^ Year 1002. 

« Year 1920 

* Year 1908. 

* Year 1916. 

f June, 1014. 

< Nutaiber in rural communities. 

* September. 

»• S^r 1006. 

u Year 1918. 

1* Estimated for present boundaries. The number within former boundaries on Apr. 6, 1918, amounted 
to 2,338,026. 

»* No census was made in December, 1023, which estimate would have been considered as of January 
1924, in this table as explained in the general note, so the figure for October, 1923, has been used. 

M unofficial. 
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Table 624. — Swine: Numbers in countries hatring ISOiOOO or over, pre-war and 
years 19^1-1926 — Continued 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 


Month of estimate 


Average 

pre-war 


AFRICA 


M orocco 

Algeria 

Union of South Africa. 
Madagascar 


September. 


»• 16 
111 
t,Q8t 
600 


ASIA 


Uussia 

(Miirm (includes Mau- 
chiirii). 

J.ipan 

( ’hosen 

Formos.1 

Siam - . 


December. 

do 

..-.do..-. 


Philippiue islands 

Java ami Madura 

Outer Possessions 


December. 


2,037 
76, 819 

297 

629 

1,293 

749 

1,763 


OCEANIA 


Australia December. 

Now Zoalan'^ January .. . 


910 

80 


1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

116 

78 

49 

56 



114 

102 

107 




916 

941 

m 

778 



458 

m 

314 



i«2,068 

»«899 

1, 291 

2,547 

»• 2, 196 


528 

500 

512 

668 



977 

1,011 

1, 101 


1,130 


1, 303 

1,281 

1,267 



864 






3,639 

4,477 

5,241 

7,625 



97 

107 




805 

808 





764 

960 

986 

898 



350 

384 

401 

414 

440 




Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Census returns are in italics; other returns in roman. 
All estimates for count lies reporting as of December have been considered as of January of the following 
year. 

Year lOir- 

>6 Evchules Transcaucasia an<l Turkestan The number in Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Trans* 
cuucasia) in 1920 amounted to 102,000. 


01044"-~26 ^71 



Table 525 . — Hogs: Sitvimary of spring and fall pig surveys 
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Intended farrowing » 

(Sows bred or to be bred) 

_ - 

Spring, 

1926, 

pared 

with 

actual 

1925 

Per cent 
130.2 

119.1 
109.8 
114.6 

106.2 

102.5 

108.5 
109.4 
106.3 

103.4 
108.0 
112 2 

108.4 

117.2 
110.1 

113.7 
110.0 
112 7 

108.2 

111.8 
109.8 

* 111.1 

121.4 
110.6 
105.9 
10&3 

109.1 
1128 

114.1 

lias 

116.5 

Fall, 

1925, 

pared 

with 

actual 

1924 


95.0 

95.3 

99.5 

108.6 

110.9 

107.7 

101.6 

97.9 
120.3 
104.2 

98 1 
97. 7 

100.9 

76. 2 93. 0 

84. 1 1 98. 7 

97. 3 107. 3 

90. 7 85. 2 

1 

102. 3 107. 7 

106. 5 I iia 4 

115.2 113.2 

125. 7 ' 1C6. 7 

92 1 1 114. 6 

Spring, 

1925, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1924 

^ 

«>'^c000-»'t'--^t-i-i‘0»0050 

Fall, 

1924, 

fom- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1923 

Per cerU 
119.3 
117.9 
112.1 

130.5 

137. 0 

101.6 

105. 1 

123.2 
108.8 

t^ooo»t^ai-i-»ioc<oo»M50 

5004 *>'5 5- r-4 *0 -f* 

C^-HOkkO F0ClO04r-t 

2S=U^ 

k 

o,S 

m 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1923 

Per cent 

130.3 
111.0 
124.0 

134.4 
92.3 
90.8 

117.8 
104 4 

109.4 

aO^COOl-l-COr-CiOCOM050 


com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1922 

^ 

123.2 
119 6 
122 3 

131.8 

123.9 
119.5 
112.4 

124.3 
203 0 

150.4 
142 0 

132.4 

125.5 

112 4 
137 0 

127.6 
J25.9 

133.8 

140.7 
1189 
127.3 
115.2 

Average number of pigs saved 
per litter t 
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Florida 
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Table 526. — Hogs: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and all markets, 

190&-19S5 


IThoiisnnds — i. o., 000 omitted] 
RECEIPTS 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kan- 

sas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

South 

St. 

Joseph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing 

TotfU 

all 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing 

1909 

6,619 

242 

2, 473 

863 

3,093 

2,135 

1,694 

725 

1,077 

18, 926 


V) 

1910 

5, 687 

187 

2, 054 

541 

2,086 

1, 894 

1, 353 

836 

1,044 

15,582 



1911 

7, 103 

220 

3,124 

556 

3, 168 

2, 367 

1, 922 

911 

1,349 

20, 720 



1912. - 

7, 181 

222 

2, 630 

388 

2,623 

2, 886 

1,970 

984 

1,698 

20. 382 

(‘) 

0) 

1013 

7. 671 

247 

2,584 

404 

2,568 

2,543 

1, 869 

1,267 

1, 533 

20, 576 

(>) 

(0 

1914 

6, 618 

256 

2, 559 

515 

2,266 

2,259 

1,725 

1, 590 

1,257 

19, 044 

(i) 

(1) 

1915. 

7, 652 

344 

2, 592 

464 

2, 531 

2, 643 

1, 698 

2, 155 

1 1,761 

21,840 

14, 373 

36, 213 

1916 

9,188 

467 

3, 067 

968 

2, 979 

3, 117 

2, 199 

2. 676 

2, 131 

26, 781 

16, 484 

4.3, 2().5 

1917 

7, 169 

352 

2, 706 

1, 01)2 

2, 277 

2, 797 

1,920 

1, 928 

2, 149 

22, 360 

J.6, r.82 

3S. 042 

1918 

8, 614 

384 

3, 256 

762 

3, 328 

3, 430 

2, .351 

2,061 

2,421 

26, 607 

18, 256 

44, i)(j3 

1919 

8, 672 

368 

3, 651 

588 

3,141 

3, 179 

2, 126 

2, 190 

2.322 

26, 2.37 

18,2.32 

44. 469 

1920 

7, 626 

341 

3, 399 

413 

2, 466 

2,708 

1,914 

2, 247 

2.173 

2.3, 187 

18, 9.34 

42, 121 

1921 

8,148 

334 

3, 330 

382 

2, 206 

2, 665 

1,785 

2.210 

1,739 

22, 798 

18, 303 

41. 101 

1922 

8, 156 

396 

3, 606 

510 

2, 666 

2, 839 

2.061 

2, 623 

1,866 

24, 601 

19. 466 

4 1, 067 

1923 

10,400 

495 

4,831 

486 

3,616 

3, 1)49 

2,457 

3, 338 

' 2,989 

32, 320 

23, 010 

55, 330 

1921 

10,443 

569 

4, 580 

392 

2,933 

3,978 

1 2,234 

3, 751 

3, 732 

32,612 

22,802 

55,414 

vm 

7, 996 

467 

3, 612 

312 

2,01.7 

3. 365 

1 

1,673 

3, 637 

3,396 

20, 415 

17,514 1 

1 

S 43,929 


SHIPMENTS 


1900 

1,664 

0) 

891 


(‘) 

1 

278 

47 

137 

ISO 

3, 197 

0) 

(‘) 

1910 

1, 202 


615 

(*) 

(*) 

238 

34 

194 

186 

2, 4h9 

0) 


1011 

1,527 


880 



217 

41 

244 

320 

3, 229 

(*) 

0) 

1912 

1, 573 

VI 

679 

0) 

Vl 

407 

167 

228 

622 

3, 576 ! 

(‘) 


1913 

1, 073 

Vl 

918 

0) 


381 

70 

320 

4.6:< 

3,815 i 

(«) 


1914 .... 

1,291 

0) 

989 

0) 

0) 

331 

1.63 

531 

230 

3, 525 1 

(0 

b) 

1015 

1,133 

11 

991 

61 

417 

631 

174 

795 

571 

4, 784 

3, 8,30 

8,620 

1916 

1, 4a') 

22 

1, 071 

98 

445 

726 

92 

1, 181 

824 

6, 864 

6,115 

11,979 

1917 

1,219 

27 

1, 026 

264 

295 

796 

87 

868 

891 

5, 473 

7,098 

12,571 

1918 

971 

18 

980 

166 

527 

889 

285 

877 

911 

5, 624 

8, 749 

14, 373 

1919 

1, 101 

33 

1, 420 

102 

523 

048 

209 

868 

913 

5,817 

8,549 

14, 3G6 

1920 

1, 657 

32 

1, 721 

66 

602 

710 

330 

342 

879 

6, 338 

8, 960 

15,298 

1921 

2,170 

22 

2,044 

98 

486 

696 

267 

611 

690 

6, 983 

7. 726 

14, 709 

1922 

1, 852 

28 

2, 3'78 

94 

588 

613 

355 

482 

6(;6 

7, 056 

8, 276 

15, 332 

1923 

2,370 

102 

2,990 

108 

889 

869 

45.6 

009 

1,205 

9, 597 

9, 545 

19. 142 

1924 

2,089 

109 

3, 010 

44 

1,066 

867 

629 

835 

1,492 

11, 040 

9, 163 

20,203 

1926 

2,395 

123 

2,374 

17 

831 

942 

478 

811 

1,329 

9,300 

6, 967 

16,267 


Division ot Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
ard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service o f I he Division of Livestock, 
[eats, and Wool. Prior to 1916 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, except East 
i Louis (1909 to 1914 from Merchants' Exchange Annual Report) ; subsequent figures from data of the 
reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats and Wool. 

> Figures not available prior to 1915. 
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Table 527. — Hogs: Receipts at all public stockyards^ 1915-1925 
[Thousands— i. o., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

19161... 

3, 969 

3, 449 

3, 199 

2. 487 

2, 768 

2,874 

2,368 

2, 024 

1,966 

2,457 

3,728 

4,934 

30, 213 

1916 1... 

6, 309 

4,233 

3, 489 

2, 852 

3. 332 

3. 054 

2,524 

2, 634 

2,386 

3, 640 

4, 873 

4,939 

43, 265 

1917 

6, 084 

3, 933 

3, 3()9 

2,961 

3, 264 

2,791 

2, 563 

1, 853 

1,615 

2,676 

3,941 

3, 992 

38,042 

191H 

4, 444 

4, 486 

4, 424 

3,696 

3, 345 

2,979 

3,099 

2. 467 

2,376 

3,399 

4, 594 

5, 554 

44,863 

J919 

6, 866 

4,412 

3, 643 

3, 648 

3,831 

3, 773 

2,974 

2,095 

2,397 

3, 121 

3,740 

4,980 

44, 469 

1920 _... 

6, 262 

3, 422 

3, 940 

3, 024 

4, 210 

3,709 

2,811 

2, 491 

2, 391 

2,789 

3, 872 

4,200 

12, 121 

1921 .. . 

4.700 

4, 009 

3, 386 

3. 229 

3, 328 

3,579 

2,727 

2, 656 

2, 655 

3,214 

3,687 

3, 931 1 

41, 101 

19?2 . 

4, 278 

3. 613 

3,411 

3. 0f;6 

3, 737 

3. 776 

2,980 

3, 037 

3, 062 

3, 682 

4, 421 

5,004 I 

44, 067 

3923. 

6, 306 

4, 492 

4, 927 

4,318 

4. 524 

4,204 

4, 181 

3,714 

3, tm 

4,816 

5,416 

6, 825 

55, 33) 

1924 

6,253 

6, 336 

i833 

4, 374 

4, 321 

4,296 

4,091 

3, 197 

3, 216 

3,990 

4,904 

6,604 

55, 414 

1925 

6, 105 

4,558 

3, 528 

3, 247 

1 

3,283 

3,507 

2,798 

2,549 

2, 741 

3,390 

1 

3,843 

4,380 

i 

43, 929 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 


*(''omT)lete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of tl»eso markets. 


Table 528. — Hogs: Receipts at Chicago^ East St. Louis, Kaiisas City, and Omaha, 

combined, 1900-1925 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1900 

1,502 

1,266 

1,240 

1,190 

1,424 

1,333 

1,043 

1,025 

1,029 

1,303 

1, 428 

1,414 

1901 

1,528 

1,467 

1, 174 

1,222 

1,.523 

1,275 

1, 461 

1,110 

940 

1, 160 

1,694 

1,811 

1902 

1,609 

1,480 

1, 197 

995 

1, 148 

1,174 

824 

827 

778 

1,068 

1,229 

1,374 

1903 

1, 316 

1,176 

938 

1, 016 

1, 196 

1, 171 

1,107 

961 

875 

836 

1,068 

1,437 

lDO-1 

1,440 

1,446 

1,113 

1, 125 

1,213 

1,200 

660 

1,035 

762 

940 

1,369 

1,417 

1906 

1,610 

1, 269 

1, 249 

1,043 

I. 297 

1,357 

999 

935 

SH4 

1,128 

1,315 

1,473 

1906 

1,608 

1,,3.56 

1,206 

1,075 

1,306 

1,372 

1,144 

1, 149 

837 

9-17 

1,616 

1,221 

1907 

1.499 

1, 332 

1, 165 

1,210 

1, 455 

1,312 

1,298 

1,020 

925 

930 

894 

1,403 



2,225 

1,672 

1,445 

1,086 

1. 4,54 

1,315 

1,072 

992 

937 

1,353 


1,703 

1909 

1,703 

1,359 

1,(X)2 

1, 161 

1,299 

1, 187 

929 

823 

846 

966 

1, 184 

1,261 

1910 

1, 179 

1, 128 

934 

788 

1, 0,57 

1, 138 

892 

893 

687 

768 

1,020 

1,134 

1911 

1,270 

1,302 

1, 516 

1, m 

1. 521 

1,487 

1,200 

976 

970 

1, 231 

1,.533 

1, 451 

1912 

1,908 

1, 612 

1, 3.58 

1, 252 

1,381 

1, 218 

1.092 

846 

7f>3 

1,093 

1, 207 

1,387 

1913 

1,640 

1,315 

1,170 

1, 1.54 

1,257 

1, 328 

1, 129 

1,095 

1,081 

1,153 

1,288 

1,655 

A V. 1909- 1913. 

1,540 

1,.343 

1,316 

1, 132 

1,303 

1, 272 

1,018 

927 

869 

1,042 

1, 246 

1,378 

1014 

1,479 

1, 328 

1, 182 

1,001 

1,06.5 

1. 167 

927 

832 

827 

l,a>3 

1,158 

1,640 

1915 

I, 669 

1, 640 

1,511 

1,080 

1,234 

1, 222 

1,037 

921 

803 

848 

1, 387 

2,066 

1916 

2, 313 

1,950 

1, 516 

1, 1.54 

1, 366 

1,283 

1,090 

1,221 

954 

1,407 

1,996 

2,091 

1917 

2, 199 

1,697 

1,367 

1, 205 

1,320 

1, 125 

1,083 

767 

545 1 

902 

1,286 

1.461 

1918 

1,657 

1,888 

1,963 

1,697 

1,464 

1, 246 

1,356 

1.047 

932 1 

1,376 

1,794 

2.207 

1919 

2,418 

1,978 

i.tai 

1,571 

1. 044 

1,680 

1,314 

829 

913 

1,129 

1,485 

2,049 

1920 

2, 136 

1, 357 

1,630 

1, 069 

1,686 

1, 433 

1, 131 

988 

795 

894 

1,381 

1,611 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1,982 

1,691 

1,543 

1,252 

1,397 

1,308 

1, 134 

942 

824 

1,093 

1,498 

1,876 

1921 

1,916 

1,708 

1,346 

1,276 

1,340 

1,493 

1,122 

1, 092 

946 

1,092 

1,459 

1,558 

1922 

1,78.5 

1,4.54 

1,303 

1,130 

1,520 

1,646 

1,263 

1,216 

1,104 

1,299 

1,631 

1,905 


2, 173 

I, 879 

2,017 

1, 778 

1,840 

1,730 

1,827 

1, 616 

1,615 

1,917 

2,049 

2,215 

1924 

2.500 

2,202 

1,013 

1,662 

1,6.56 

1,752 

1, 678 

1, 297 

1,218 

1,490 

1,891 

2,665 

1925 

2,401 

1,821 

1,339 

1,204 

1, 271 

1,468 

1, 128 

1,029 

1,098 

1,201 

1, 355 

1,617 

A V. 1921-1925. 

2,157 

1,813 

1,684 

1,410 

1,525 

1,618 

1, 401 

1 1>250 

1, 176 

1,400 

1,677 

1,992 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Prior to 1916 from yearbooks of stockyard companies: 
subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and 
Wool. 
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Table 529 . — Hogs Receipts^ local slaughter^ and stacker and feeder shipments 
public btockyardsj 1915-1935 

{Thou««ind^— i e OOOomlltcd] 


ItBCEIPTS 


Market 

1015 

1Q16 

1917 

1 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

V.U) inv N Y 


28 

50 

■i 

2 

2 

1 

(»1 

1 

(») 

(‘) 

Ain irilio, Tex 

11 

26 

19 


2 

7 

8 

106 

65 

21 

20 

Atlanta, Qa 



36 

47 

83 

68 

91 

124 

201 

159 

124 

Augusta, (la 



7 

8 

9 

7 

10 

11 

1 

7 

4 

B iUunore, Md 

959 

1,002 

810 

805 

963 

1,154 

1,238 

1,313 

1 547 

1, 513 

1 007 

Boston Mass 

8 

1 

22 

20 

14 

22 

14 

8 

8 

5 

8 

11 

Bullalo N Y 

1,806 

1, 692 

1, 114 

1. 301 

1,352 

1 194 

1,603 

1 475 

1 831 

1 65i> 

1 131 

Chutt'^uooga Tenn 


16 

14 

13 

14 

11 

17 

13 

16 

19 

20 

C he>( me Wyo 



9 

] 

3 

10 

45 

45 

69 

1-0 

106 

( hu igo, 111 

7 652 

9 1S8 

7, 169 

8,614 

8,672 

7,526 

8,148 

8 156 

10, 4()0 

10 413 

7 996 

( incinniti Ohio 

1 180 

1 260 

1 239 

1 4(».4 

1 674 

1 478 

1 43'' 

1 o47 

1 401 

1 465 

1 040 

( kvilmd Ohio 

977 

970 


1 314 

1 0H4 

1 012 

9f0 

1 002 

1 185 

1 2f0 

785 

Balias Tex 


101 

87 

6- 

45 

56 { 

52 1 

71 

111 

108 

54 

Bivton Ohio 

118 

91 

88 

118 

108 

129 ' 

131 

132 

lf)7 

161 

122 

Bcti\er, ( olo 

344 

467 

3 2 

384 

3l>8 

411 

331 

395 

49-> 

569 

41)7 

Do loit Mich 

MS 

650 

441 

408 

38) 

111 

3 J 

145 

^38 

'■5f 

4 40 

t 1 t Louis 111 

2 , 

3 0 7 

2 70(> 

3 2 ( 

4 f 1 

3 3*9 1 

4 340 

4 (0( 

1 8.41 

1 hO 

4 12 

III so, rex 

4 ' 

M 

21 , 

1 

1- 

1 

>) 

V 

27 

28 

26 

Fvansville Ind 


. 139 

I4h 

222 

255 

243 

‘’10 

‘>35 

2)6 

1 )1 

Pi 

i ort W ayiie Ind 









S 

91 

94 

Fo^^^Vorth Tex 

464 

968 

1,062 

703 1 

>SS 

414 

3s’ , 

510 

isi 

392 

312 

hostoria Ohio 

08 

7r 

rr 

9r ^ 


99 

10- 

10 

111 

117 

Kk) 

IiKlianapolis Ind 

2 435 

2 570 

2 3S1 

2 750 1 

2 93 

2 8)7 

2 I ) 1 

2 267 

2 8/( 

2 8/*^ 

2 0(7 

Jnksmville Fla 


12 

h 

7’ 

-S 

100 

I 

81 

107 

8( 

54 

Jersey (’’itj , N J 

1 17^ 

1 137 

744 

5frt I 

•tts 

029 

)09 

4)8 

51“’ 

535 

467 

Kms\s C ity, Mo 

2 531 

2 979 

2 2-7 

3 42s 

3 HI 

2 400 

2 205 

2 655 

3 (1 

’ 044 

2 0»>7 

Knox\ die, Toim 

11 

11 

15 

12 1 

37 

12 

14 

7 

11 

5- 

38 

1 afajette Tnd 

98 

119 

123 

186 { 

198 

204 

iro 

105 

129 

142 

122 

I anc istcr Pa 

19 

26 

398 

57H J 

02 

I8> 

44 

-6 

155 

81 

60 

I^redo lex 









2 

3 

4 

Ix)s Vugelei Calif 









227 

270 

217 

Imiuis die, Ky 

393 

738 

680 

-68 ' 

7)0 i 

428 i 

482 

127 

62l 

1 0 

29> 

Marion Ohio 




49 

165 

217 

95 

109 

103 

82 


Min pnis lenn 


1 

<‘) 

3 

11 

30 

8 

to 

S'* 

SO 

ro 

Milw lukee, Wis 

583 

536 

411 

>45 

585 

554 

489 

466 

55j 

3 

459 

Montgomiry, Ala 



10 

48 

171 

109 

97 

95 ' 

73 

(2 

47 

Moultrie O i 







42 

52 

33 

30 

38 

Muiuii Inil 











71 

Nashvil’e, Ttnn 


437 

47J 

581 

727 

(15 

436 

617 

492 

31. 

24 4 

Nev’irk, IM J 








1 

576 

(0) 

^)33 

Niw Orleans La 


61 

58 

50 

63 

(3 

50 

11 1 

46 

50 

30 

New York N Y 

363 

349 

552 

651 

6-/ 

75) 

902 

1 001 i 

1, lU) 

1 ijy 

928 

iSi orth Sidt Lake (J tah 


89 

42 

45 

53 i 

34 

>6 

84 ' 

234 

L5 

480 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma C ity, OkH 



57 

5J 

104 ! 

78 

177 

198 i 

2)6 

280 

255 

485 

759 

634 

571 

470 

341 

371 

504 

488 

32.5 

276 

Omaha, Nebr 

2 644 

3, 117 

2 797 

3 430 ! 

3 179 

2 708 

2,605 

2 832 

3 049 

3 978 

3 355 

Paso Wash 




A i 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

9 

Peorii D1 

281 i 

470 

262 

395 

490 

354 

4.1 

386 

573 

sso 

706 

Philadelphia Pa 
ittsburgh. Pa 

168 

227 

21J 

273 

345 

481 

48'^ 

473 

4.58 

475 

./8 

1,091 

878 

1, 746 1 

1 808 

1, 779 

2, 439 

2,.7- 

2 690 

3,054 

4 038 

2,312 

1 oitlard, ()reg 

Pueblo, Colo 

303 

323 

222 

228 1 

205 

175 i 

1 0 

224 

287 

3)7 

265 

5 

19 

17 

23 

24 

14 j 

5 

11 

16 

38 

29 

Richmond, Va 

Louth St Joseph, Mo 

73 

99 

78 

60 

156 

212 1 

170 

219 

273 

329 

197 

1,698 

2,199 

1,920 

2 351 

J,126 1 

1,914 i 

1,785 

2,061 

2,457 

2,234 

1,673 

South St Paul, Minn 

2,155 

8,674 

1,928 

2,061 

2.190 1 

2,247 i 

2,209 

2,523 

3.338 

3,751 

3,637 

San Antonio, Ter 
Seattle Wash 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Falls, S Dak 

36 

69 

40 

30 1 

25 

39 

70 

63 

61 

64 

56 


179 

130 

127 i 

126 

95 

134 

151 

218 

276 

256 

1,761 

2, 131 

2,149 

2,421 

2,322 

2,173 

1 739 

1 856 

2,989 

3 732 

3,390 

.. 


6 

62 

174 

247 

452 

533 

503 

122^ 

101 

Spokane, Wash 

6 

37 1 

38 

44 

60 

47 

33 

48 

82 

133 

160 

Springfield, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 

250 

’ 304 

278 

256 

232 

264 

148 

140 

64 

158 

91 

154 

109 

126 

Washington, D O 


82 

58 

56 

72 

102 

113 

132 

166 

193 ! 

140 

WicbiU. Kans 
Discontinued * 

476 

573 

495 

018 

494 

382 

• 169 

570 

706 

734 

631 

448 

530 

465 

839 

496 

667 

627 

533 

no 

^1 

0) 

Total 

36,213 

43,265 

38,042 

44,863 

44,409 

42, 121 

41,101 

44,067 

55,330 

J 

A 020 


i Not over 500 * Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 529. — Hogs: Receipts, local slavchter, and stacker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 1915-1925 — Continued 
[Thousands— I. o., 000 oraittwl] 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER » 


Market 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Albany, N. Y 

I 


3 

1 

2 

2 

0) 

(>) 


0) 


Ainariilo, Tex 








2 

Atlanta, (ia 



27 

24 

37 

42 

61 

62 

95 

78 

87 

AiiKU.sta, Ga. 



6 

3 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 

6 


Baltimore, Md 

726 

747 

668 

614 

601 

874 

j 1,013 

1,020 

1,202 

1,197 

836 

BiifTalo, N. Y 


784 

488 

617 

730 

631 

670 

♦i63 

834 

849 

.539 

CTial tau<50^?a, Tenn 




7 

13 

11 

17 

U 

» 16 

10 

20 

(Miifi'go, IIL^ 

6, filtt 

7, 784 

6,960 

7,643 

7,672 

5, 870 

6, 977 

1 6, 32.^ 

8,092 

7,4.51 * 

6, 601 

Cinciunali, Ohio 

056 

601 

6H8 

706 

823 

7S9 

898 

i 669 

78-4 

8,54 . 

755 

Cleveland, Ohio.. 

826 

776 

678 

850 

729 

610 

688 

750 

927 

987 ' 

I 547 

Dallas, T«x 


101 

87 

62 

45 

60 

52 

71 

111 

108 j 

i •'>4 

Dayton, Ohio 

83 

67 

57 

60 

61 

76 

.S3 

99 

101 

102 , 

1 92 

Donvor, Colo. 

331 

444 

.327 

366 

336 

310 

Sll 

367 

391 

459 1 

1 344 

Detroit, Mi<*h_ . 


561 

297 

287 

:i36 1 

360 

2*', 9 

‘»79 


3.50 j 

311 

Eaiit St. Louis, 111 

1,600 

1,987 

1,680 

2,276 

2,231 ' 

i 1,678 

1,289 

1, 229 

1,842 

1,570 

1, i:48 

K1 Paso, Tox . 

1 


15 

7 

9 1 

11 

14 

17 

22 

25 1 

S3 

Evansville, I ml 

. . i 

24 

36 

10 

31 

80 

73 

65 

78 1 

.52 1 

19 

Fort Wayne, Irirl 









IS ' 

19 

20 

Fojt Worth, 'J'ex 

302 

860 

797 

568 

464 

322 

277 

416 

377 

319 

' 2'Jo 

Fostoria, Ohio 


1 

27 

13 

10 

10 

11 

7 

9 

u 

1 7 

Imlianapolis, Tnd 

1, m 

1,511 

1, 326 

1,394 

1,434 

1,.369 

1 

1,377 

1, .528 

1,792 

■ 1,577 

1 

; 1,131 

Jacks(uiville, Kla 



15 

68 

66 

72 

47 

26 

26 

19 

21 

Jersey City, N. J-_ 

173 

i, 137 

744 

666 

468 

629 

.5U9 ! 

458 

513 

.535 

1 467 

Kaasius Cily, Mo 

2, 114 

2, 527 

1,978 

2,665 

2,600 

1,838 

1,713 

2,052 

2, 721 

1, 872 

1, 237 

Knoxville, Tenu 

1 

4 

6 

1 

3 

2 

9 

18 

22 

26 

25 

Lafayette, In<l 


.57 

39 

33 

37 

40 

44 

56 

61 

68 

60 

Laneastei, Pa 




8 

13 

11 

17 

20 

20 ! 

27 

29 

T-aredo, 'IN'x 


1 1 







2 1 

2 

3 


1 

1 







211 

268;- 

1 2U 

jA)iMsviTle, Ky 

129 

108 

132 

i38 

173 1 

156 

isn 

1 

231 

365 1 

323 

234 

Marion, Ohio 




2 

10 

13 

is! 

29 

28 

25 

1 16 

Me/uj)his, TViin 


1 ' 


2 

1 

4 

6 

65 

69 

• 66 

Milwaukee, Wis 


,529 

, 391 

‘*463’ 

534 

609 

4S2 

4.59 

648 

61.) 

1 4.53 

Moiit[»oiiu‘rv, Ala 





3 

5 

2 

3 


1 3 

1 2 

Moultrie, Ga.. 


1 





26 

•16 

26 

19 

1 30 

Miincle, Ind 


1 1 

] 





! 

1 

•' 31 

N US h villa, 'IVnii 


1 29 1 46 

57 

1 

82 

lU 

12.5 

180 

hSO 

, 161 

Ni'watk. N. .1 








1 

576 

605 

' 633 

New Orleans. La 



41 

3f) 

43 

•i.> 

jo' 

34 

42 

42 

' 25 

New York, N, Y 

'36.3* 

349 

652 

651 

677 

756 

902 

1, 091 

1, 160 

1, 199 

928 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 


1 

31 

39 

39 

25 

36 

42 

.51 

69 

1 .">0 

ORden, Utah 



3 

62 

67 

47 i 

47 1 

47 

•'rtj 

68 

I 64 

Oklahoma ('ity, Okla__. 

"uo 

732 

1 530 

604 

.UM) 

2HH 

3.31 ' 

449 

419 

274 

1 240 

Omaha, Nel)r 

2,012 

2,391 

2,00! 

2,641 

2,531 

1,998 

1,971 

2, 22(i 

2. 780 

3, 109 

! 2,416 

Pasco, Wa.sh 



1 

(•> 

C) 

0) 




1 


Peoria, lll_ 

12.5 

132 

96 

143 

163 

135 

164 

106 

118 

136 

109 

Philadelphia. Pa 



202 

264 

329 

467 

457 

439 

331 

.355 

365 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

157 

15.5 

290 

279 

279 

413 

.505 

607 

.597 

674 

520 

Portland. Oreg 

173 

189 

129 

137 

103 

91 

112 

1.5^ 

187 

180 

163 

Pueblo, Colo 




(') 



1 

(*) 

PI 

0) 

P) 

Riehrnond, V'a 

70 

5 

74 

58 

154 

210 

169 

216 

260 

311 

191 

South St. Joseph, Mo. - 

l,.524 

2,107 

1,833 

2,064 

1,919 

1,684 

1,517 

1, 706 

2,001 

1,605 

1,190 

South St. Paul, Minn... 

1,37C 

1,499 

1,068 

1,307 

1, 317 

1,905 ; 

1,668 

2,0.39 

2,728 

2,919 

2,824 

Ban .'\ntoTiio, Tex. 



28 

16 

7 

16 ! 

33 

41 

45 

60 

41 

Sea’ tie, Wash. 


179 

130 

125 

124 

92 

132 

149 

214 

270 

249 

Sioux (Mty, Iowa 

i 

1,189 ] 

1,307 

1,257 

1,511 

1,4U 

i 

1,296 

1,047 

1,194 

1,781 

2,227 

2,076 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 



(0 

(0 

(0 ! 

6 

57 

74 

69 

58 

59 

Spokane, Wa.sh 

3 j 

18 

25 

34 

42 j 

32 

21 

32 

68 

94 

103 

Spri figfh‘1 d, Oldo 









5 

8 

3 


! 



■ 1 








Tnlorlo, Ohio 


102 

53 

46 

63 

86 

24 

14 

21 

26 

14 

Wa.sbingtou, D. 0 


82 

55 

64 

71 

101 

112 

129 

165 

193 

140 

Wichita, Kans 

Iv 

664 

392 1 

603 

469 

366 

348 

627 

623 

689 

597 

Disooutinued • 

34G 

421 

350 

649 

366 

370 

392 

m 

23 

6 

(») 

Total j 

24,893 

30,084 

25, 440 

30,441 

30, 018 

26, 701 

20,336 

28,737 

36,172 

35,188 

37,665 


» Not over 500. ... , . 

nnoliuUw only those markets which have beou totally discontinued. ^ ^ ^ 

» cn)iiipile<l from reports of stock sold or driven out for local slaughter, made by stockyards to the InW- 
eion of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, 
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Table 529, — Hogs: Receipts^ local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments^ 
public stockyards, — Continued 

[Thousands— i. o., 000 omitted] 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Amarillo, Te\ 



(1) 

0) 

1 






Atlanta, Ga.. 



4 

4 

8 

5 


1 

1 

0 ) 

Augusta, Ga 


0) 

1 

1 



1 

0 ) 

0) 

U) 

liulhdo. N Y 


2 

1 

(1) 

0) 





0 ) 




2 

1 







Chicago, HI 


45 

25 

14 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 ) 

ciuciiinati, Ohio. .. 




2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

liavtt'ii, Ohio 



(0 








Denver, Colo 

V 

22 

17 

32 

30 

22 

26 

93 

54 

40 

Detroit, Mich 

(‘) 

1 

2 

8 

5 

6 

(‘) 

(‘) 

1 

1 

East St. Louis, 111... 

13 

12 

77 

98 

47 

44 

63 

41 

11 

14 

El PasOj Tex 


(^) 

8 

4 

3 

8 

.5 


1 

2 

Evansville, Ind 


12 

10 

10 

4 

4 

9 

6 

3 

5 









1 

5 

7 

Fort Worth, Tex 


27 

89 

55 

24 

52 

34 

22 

6 

11 

Fostoria, Ohio 


2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

IiKliftuapolis, Ind 


35 

45 

41 

17 

21 

17 

IS 

15 

13 

Jacksonville. Fla 

1 

(0 

3 

1 

2 


(') 

.. 

1 

1 

Kansas City, Mo 

22 

IS 

175 

244 

200 

9-i 

162 

283 

134 

07 



(1) 

1 

1 

(‘) 

1 





Lafayette, Ind 

0) 

5 

1 

3 

5 

7 


3 

1 

2 











0) 

(*) 





.. 




17 

2 

6 

Louisville, Xy_ 



17 

28 

li 

8 

19 

2 

2 

2 

Marion, Ohio 



1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 


0) 



(») 

4 

1 

2 

6 

5 

7 


(1) 


(1) 







Montgomery, Ala... 



1 

^1 

22 

15 

9 

i2 

10 

i 

4 

Moultrie, Ga . 






3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Afiineie liirl 










2 

Nashville. Teun 

23 


36 

28 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Newark N T 








(*) ' 

(0 


New Orleans, La_-«- 


4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

i 

3 

2 

4 

North Salt Lake, 











Utah 

1 

5 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Ogden, Utah__ 


1 

1 

13 

11 

2 

5 

4 

6 ! 

3 

Oklahoma, Okla 

18 

70 

69 

43 

21 

13 

9 

17 

7 

1 

Omaha^ebr 

26 

73 

13 

8 

7 

4 

^ i 

14 

10 

3 

P;T«{efi \V ash 



1 




1 




Peer ill, 111. 


1 

4 

(0 

3 

8 

5 

7 1 

4 

4 

Philadelphia, Pa 



1 





1 



Portland, Oreg 

3 

14 

18 

15 

17 

11 

17 

18 

20 

19 

Pueblo, Cfilo 



0 ) 


(») 

(0 ' 




. 

Richmond, Va 



0 ) 

i 

0 ) 

(*) 

(>) 

2 

1 


St. Josejih, Mo 

H 

33 

34 

27 

24 

9 


17 

13 

30 

Paul, Minn 

23 

232 

173 j 

103 

161 

104 

109 

151 

127 

160 

Sa Antonio, Tex... 

29 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

13 

1 10 

7 

9 

Se. ttl^Wasn.. 



2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

! 3 

3 

7 

Sioux City, Iowa — 

8 

109 

41 

33 

28 

19 

9 

0 

0 ) 

GO 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Spokane, Wash 


8 

9 

15 

12 

6 

7 

9 

12 

! 

Springfield, Ohio.... 










5 

Ohio 



1 

2 

2 

(0 


(0 


0 ) 

Wichita. Kans 

6 

44 

87 

20 

23 

13 

20 

32 

26 

15 

Discontinued • 

1 

6 

3 

6 

5 

3 

4 

1 

0) 


1 

Total 

194 

788 

989 

902 

728 

499 

593 

820 

496 

532 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Division of Livestock. Meats, and Wool. 

No Stocker and feeder shipments for 1915. 


Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 


1 Not over 500. • Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 530. — Feeding swine: Inspected shipments from public stockyards f 1926 


Origin and 
destination 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

MARKET ORIGIN 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num^ 

Num- 


her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

Denver, Colo 

765 

334 

1,017 

994 

467 

1,272 

284 

2.51 

330 

684 

408 

382 

7,178 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1,261 

1,065 

1,067 

1, 120 

709 

1, 678 

2,031 

1,211 

809 

583 

660 

661 

12 ; 831 

Indianapolis, Ind.__ 

1,272 

1,092 

1,025 

649 

946 

1,609 

1, 072 

1,200 

1,002 

1, 165 

1,000 

1,876 

13,906 

Kansas t'ity, Kans. 

6,006 

3,493 

7,186 

6,266 

4,280 

5,017 

4,966 

1, 942 

4,747 

4,663 

3,198 

6,472 

55,224 

Los Angeles, Calif._ 



857 


184 

183 

253 

946 

801 

466 

791 


4,471 

National Stock- 













>ards, fll 

1,670 

919 

3, 077 

2,887 

1,461 

2,644 

3.969 

1, 377 

1.612 

1, 186 


2,286 

23,924 

Oklahoma, OkJa 

632 

1,032 

1, 831 

1,066 

688 

936 

1,263 

841 

840 

310 

331 

671 

10,321 

Omaha, Nebr 

4,626 

2,277 

1, 463 

1,005 

666 

1,160 

679 

922 

720 

639 

994 

454 

15,433 

Portland, Oreg 

1, 671 

2,(^ 

1,912 

1,527 

1,110 

1,125 

1,461 

1, 017 

616 

2,081 

2,151 

1,358 

17,969 

iSioux (Mty, Iowa... 

453 

169 

392 

266 

258 

258 

270 

308 

376 

491 

791 

605 

4,527 

South St. JoHoi)h, 














Mo 

179 

»,121 

1,167 

294 

469 

2,264 

790 

1,028 

1, 072 

3, 486 

2,037 

946 

14,842 

South St. Paul, 














Minn .. 

11,8:10 

7, 791 

11,889 

12,617 

12,341 

11,674 

6,691 

4,a38 

6, S96 

13, 271 

24.896 

33.809 

157, 162 

Wiehitu, Kans 

1,099 

847 

887 

1,040 

GIC 

1,717 

773 

663 

2,343 

1,934 

1,861 249 

13,923 

All other insiicctod. 

3,216 

2,952 

7, 614 

4, .368 

2,356 

2,649 

3,449 

2,431 

3, 162 

4, 314 

3,483 

3,963 

43,857 

Total 

33, 468 

25, 122 

41,263 

.33, 049 

26,423 

34, 076 

27,940 

18, 675 2t. 226 

|35, t52'43, 633 

52,631 

.395, 5.58 

RTATi: DEoTlNATION 




1 










California 



867 


184 

183 

253 

946 

801 

i 4 . 56 . 291 


3, 971 

Cold ado 

404 

334 

871 

9M 

467 

1,272 

284 

251 

149 

684 

408 

338 

0,466 

Illinois, 

1,939 

1, 488 

6,634 

3,862 

2,400 

2,392 

6, 481 

1,287 

2,704 

3. 835 

6,761 

9,401 

47,064 

Indiana 

1,517 

1 1,976 

2, 161 

2,:i27 

3,517 

2,864 

2,766 

2,649 

1,470 

2.618' 2,88C 

7,136 

33,787 

Iowa 

3,659 

3, 546 

3, 766 

3,674 

1,993 

1, 334 

1,222 

1,8.38 

1,588 

2, 2.56 

2,490 

6*206 

32,569 

Kansas 

2,609 

197 

1,538 

1,909 

849 

2,697 

1,270 

916 

1, 620 

1,028 

2,163 

1.129 

17,725 

Michigan 

1,109 

271 

1,767 

i 1,729 

1, 616 

1,636 

721 

704 

1,096 

3,704 

2,418 2.936 

20,167 

Minnesota 

4,353 

2,019 

3,266 

3, 687 

4,177 

4.099 

2,346 

1, 221 

2,186 

.1,186 

4,470 

4,609 

40,105 

Missouii 

1,897 

2, 055 

3,817 

2, 779 

1,304 

4, 577 

3,98(> 

2,114 

2,28" 

2,65.2 

1,486 

2,726 

31,681 

Nebraska 

5,055 

2,871 

2,232 

1, 561 

2,310 

1,863 

1,003 

792 

1, 762 

1, 138 

2,237 

1,074 

23,888 

Ohio 

326 

26:i 

515' 

809 

1,032 

3, 742 

62;; 

162 

490 

779 

5,228 

9,131 

23, 190 

Oklahoma 

852 

1,032 

2, 125 

769 

567 

1,061 

1,043 

.^59 

690 

401 

331 

641 

10, 071 

Oregon 

1, 461 

2,040! 

1.690; 1.398 

1,033 

1,108 

1,424 

l,(»Ol 

603 

1,9<)1 

2,144 

1, 439 

17,332 

Tennesseo 

658 

414 

926 

604 

290 

442 

943 

244 

682 

74 

610 

489 

6,376 

Texjjs 

2,786 

2, 073 

1,895 

2,306 

1,.696 

1.782 

1,.6.38 

1,119 

2, 227 

2, .5,56’ 2,334 

806 

23,017 

All ol her 

4,883 

3, 944 

8,300 

4,591 

3,188 

3, 124 

3,038 

1 

2. 972 

3,374 

1 7,797 

I 7,286 

5,672 

58,169 

Total 

33,46.S2S, 122 

1 

41,263 

33,049 

26,423 

.34,076j27, 940 

18, 675 

24, 226 36, 152 

1 

43,633 52,631 

395,558 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rosoarch. Compiled from Bureau of AuiTi’p.i Industry Inspection 
records. 


Table 531. — Hogs: Receipts^ local slaughter ^ and stacker and feeder shipments at 
certain public stockyards ^ 1926 

[Thousands— i. c., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

. .. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Baltimore, Md.: 














Receipts 

129 

98 

84 

78 

82 

65 

67 

.56 

66 

92 

103 

97 

1,007 

Local slaughter 

102 

78 

67 

65 

72 

65 

60 

47 

66 

78 

86 

80 

836 

Buffalo, N. V.: 














Receipts 

150 

103 

82 

93 

83 

75 

68 

8-1 

80 

111 

114 

98 

1, 131 

Local slaughter 

78 

55 

35 

44 

36 

44 

27 

42 

45 

51 

44 

39 

539 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(>) 

0 

0 

(') 

(0 

0 

0 

(»> 

Chicago, 111.: 







1 






7,998 

Receipts 

1, 281 

920 

598 

638 

630 

633 

512 

448 

1 449 

1 570 

677 

840 

Local slaughter 

873 

631 

388 

378 

358 

470 

364 

341 

33.5 

414 

469 

580 

6.601 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(«) 

0) 

0 

0) 

0) 

0 

0 

(‘j 

Cincinnati, Ohio 








70 



00 

97 

1,040 

Rooelpts 

121 

93 

76 

86 

81 

80 

71 

79 

97 

Local slaughter 

83 

66 

66 

62 

68 

62 

66 

52 

67 

i 67 

63 

73 

756 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

0 

(0 

1 

1 

0) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

0) 

(») 

0) 

a 

Cleveland, Ohio: 








46 


60 

63 

77 

788 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

119 

84 

65 

63 

57 

50 

38 

55 

83 

59 

45 

43 

88 

87 

26 

31 

37 

46 

45 

58 

547 


1 Not ovor 500. 
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Table 531. — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter ^ and stockcr and feeder shipments at 
certain puolic stockyards, 1925 — Contiiuiod 

[Thousands— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

*Dcc. 

Total 

Denver, Colo.; 











41 



Receipts 

62 

49 

44 

43 

38 

39 

25 

23« 

26 

20 

51 

467 

Loi-d sluuj?hler 

4S 

36 

30 

32 

28 

30 

19 

15 

20 

17 

26 

43 

344 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

3 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

40 

Dotreit, Mich.; 














■Receipts 

47 

30 

34 

43 

33 

35 

20 

21 

3.3 

43 

49 

51 

430 

LckmI slaughter 

31 

19 

29 

26 

22 

26 

14 

15 

21 

30 

38 

40 

311 

Stocker and fw'diT shipments.! 

0 

0 

(0 

(‘) 

0 

1 

(0 

0 1 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

East St. Louis, III.: 














lleireipts 

396 

281 

265 

262 

294 

264 

242 

245 

300 

307 

309 

344 

3, 512 

Local slaughter. 

136 

112 

96 

70 

04 

83 

89 

79 

91 ; 

90 

102 

126 j 

1, 138 

SUx'ker and feeiier shipments. 

1 

(‘) 

1 ' 

1 i 

(») 

6 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Port Worth, Tex.: 














Ut'ceipts 

51 j 

40 

47 

29 

22 , 

25 

IS 

13 

16 

15 

20 

16 

312 

Local slaughter 

4U 

m 

45 ; 

29 

21 1 

23 

17 

12 

14 

13 

18 

15 

295 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pi 

1 

1 

11 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 

1 




1 




1 





Receipts. 

305 

170 

117 

140 i 

1:7 1 

173 

15't 

149 

146 

1S2 

184 

200 

2, 067 

Lo(»)l slaughter 

170 

97 

66 

72 I 

68 j 

105 

88 

81 

76 

S6 

97 

125 

1, 131 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 
Jersey City, N. J.: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ! 

2 

1 

1 


P) 

1 

i 

37 : 

2 

13 

Recxdpts 

77 

55 

45 1 

49 

39 

21 

19 

25 

22 

10 

38 

467 

Loculi slaughter 

77 

55 

45 

49 

39 

21 

19 

25 

22 

40 

37 

38 

467 

Kanst«s City, Mo.: 







12S 







Receipts... 

268 

210 

161 

148 

ir»8 

192 

129 

161 

160 

170 1 

172 

•2, 067 

Local slaughter 

186 

142 

KVt 

88 

90 

no 

77 

77 

72 

87 

89 j 

114 

1,237 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

G 

4 

8 

6 

5 

6 

7 

4 

5 

0 

4 

6 

67 

Los Angelos, Calif.: 













217 

Receipts 

30 

26 

26 

15 ! 

18 

17 

14 

12 

13 

11 

18 

17 

Local slaughter 

30 

20 

2:i 

16 

18 

16 

15 

10 

12 

11 

16 

18 

211 

SUx'ker and hxxler shipments. 

0) 

(‘1 

1 

1 i 

(>) 

0) 

(0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(>) 

6 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 














Receipts 

45 

33 

31 

.35 i 

26 

27 

25 

17 

30 

09 

5h 

63 

459 

Loctd slaughter 

45 

32 

31 

:44 1 

25 

26 

24 

17 

30 

09 

58 

62 

4,53 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: 














Receipts 

38 

30 

33 

2^) 

21 

19 

14 

15 

22 

10 j 

19 

17 

276 

Local slaughter. 

35 

32 

30 

23 

18 

17 

11 1 

12 

20 

14 1 

15 1 

13 

240 

St-ocker and fee<lcr shipments. 

0 


1 

0) 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0) 

P) 

0 

P) 

1 

Oniahii, Nebr.: 











1 



Receipts 

455 

407 

315 

255 

279 

379 

246 

207 

188 

164 

IWI 

261 

3, :3.56 

Local slaughter. 

343. 

327 

245 

192 

192 

265 

174 

142 

125 

! 112 

1:32 

167 ' 

2. 416 

Stocker and fce<ler shipments. 

0> 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0) 

0) 

0 

0 

1 P) 

(') 

0 < 

3 

Pittsburgli, Pa.: 














Receipts 

317 

223 

171 

105 

190 

137 

134 i 

136 

159 

1 232 

1 2.37 

211 

2, .312 

Local slaughter 

Portland, Oreg.: 

72 

47 

32 

38 

40 

35 

31 i 

29 

34 

1 50 

54 

.58 

520 

Receipts 

30 

27 

21 

18 

18 

24 1 

17 i 

13 

17 

21 i 

2.5 1 

•2.5 

265 

Local slaughter 

27 

20 

12 

14 

11 

17 ' 

12 

7 

0 

10 

12 

1.’ 

165 

Shx'kcr an<l feeder shipments 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

19 

South St. Joseph, Mo.: 









1 


i 



Receipts 

292 

183 

117 

105 

126 

158 

119 

101 < 

105 

115 ' 

ILM ' 

168 

1,073 

L(k?u 1 slaughter... 

199 

151 

78 

61 

78 

105 

87 1 

67 

60 

79 

91 

I:i7 

J, 190 

StiX’kcr and ferwlcr shipments. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

T 


t 

4 

30 

South St. Paul, Minn.: 













Receipts 

404 

347 

308 

269 

245 

246 

209 

122 

159 

332 

124 

482 

3, 0.37 

' Local slaughter 

392 

288 

245 

227 

190 

202 

175 

Si) 

132 

257 

269 

348 

2,824 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

12 

8 

12 

11 

12 1 

13 

8 

r, 

6 

14 

25 

M 

160 

ioux City, Iowa: 













Receipts 

534 

449 

336 

26H 

257 

292 

247 

:9H 

164 

159 

2(W 

289 

3,396 

IxKjal slaughter 

289 

270 

2 :io 

155 

Ho 

206 

162 

i:<3 

96 

109 

128 

153 

‘2,078 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

0 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

7 

5 

4 

!1 

12 

86 

Wichita, Kans.: 












Receipts 

65 

60 

45 

60 

68 1 

79 

51 

33 

41 

36 

42 

51 

631 

Local slaughter 

63 

58 

42 

58 j 

65 j 

76 

40 

31 

37 

.33 

39 

47 

597 

Stocker and feeder shipments. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


15 


Division of Statistical and llistorical Research. Compiled from data of the 
l>lvi8iou of Livestock:, Meats, and Wool. lx>cal slaughter data from stockyards. 


reporting service of the 


1 Not over iiOO. 
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Table 532. — Hogs: Monthly average live weight at Chicago^ East St, Louis, Kansas 
City, and Omaha, W09-1925 

CHIC AGO 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oc-t. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Lhi. 

LU. 

Lhs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lhs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 


20:i 

204 

200 

212 

216 

219 

22.5 

232 

232 

'2X1 

2‘25 

214 

1010 

210 

213 

218 

227 

230 

242 

246 

256 

2.59 

253 

2:12 

224 

ion 

220 

230 

230 

241 

242 

236 

233 

239 

224 

212 

208 

213 

101? . 

212 

217 

218 

227 

Z32 

23.5 

230 

240 

235 

2‘28 

2‘22 

223 

1013 

220 

2.10 

240 

242 

242 

244 

243 

233 

222 

209 

207 

213 

Av. 1900-1913. 

21.5 

219 

224 

230 

234 

23.5 

237 

240 

^34 

226 

219 

217 

1914 

216 

224 

2.13 

23.1 

230 

237 

244 

248 

242 

229 

218 

226 

101 r> 

22,1 

224 

231 

233 

233 

rii 

2:i« 

246 

235 

204 

187 

190 

loie 

106 


214 

219 


226 

231 

232 

223 


105 

193 

1017 

ME9 


209 

21.3 

217 

225 

232 

233 

1 231 

212 

209 

211 

I'JIS 

210 

2.11 

2 ‘38 ! 

242 

2.1S 

235 i 

243 

243 

217 

233 

226 

223 

1919 

228 

232 

2.10 

2.40 

2.42 

2.33 

242 

‘..61 

2.54 

237 

2‘26 

224 

1020 

2.10 

239 

244 

248 i 

216 

243 

252 

‘268 

258 

247 

234 

230 

Av 1914-1920. 

217 

223 

228 

231 

232 

2:43 

240 

244 

241 

22.5 

1 214 

214 

1921 

2.14 

234 

211 

242 

239 

241 

■ESS 

259 

262 

243 

226 

228 

1922 

231 

230 

244 

246 

244 

217 

: 259 

268 

265 

243 

‘231 

234 

1921 

2.30 

241 

247 

240 

242 

242 


253 

254 

247 

234 

231 

iBMlI— MW 

227 

220 

2:17 

239 

230 

241 

251 

265 

254 

235 

220 

214 

102.5 . . 

220 

222 

229 

2.46 

2:10 

2.48 

249 

256 

25:4 

242 

‘2*28 

225 

Av. 1921-192.5. 

230 

2:12 

240 

242 

340 

242 

252 

2.58 

258 

242 

1 228 

‘226 


LAST ST. LOUIS 


1010 

178 

166 

171 

176 

1 % 

206 

184 

198 

216 

205 

205 

191 

1911 

188 

195 

202 

197 

170 

ISO 

190 

185 

186 

173 

169 

159 

1912 

158 

162 

167 

166 

191 

196 

174 

181 

196 

182 

178 

176 

1913 

182 



179 

181 

183 

185 

183 

182 

182 

178 

169 

1914 

169 

177 

174 

180 

174 

177 

nT^ 

174 

173 

169 

175 

166 

1915 

170 

174 

176 

175 

175 

l .'>0 

180 

1 .S 6 

1S3 

165 

169 

174 

1916 

172 , 

173 

171 

171 

178 

180 

181 

176 

168 

162 

184 

172 

1917 

176 

179 

175 

171 

175 

173 

177 

175 

182 

181 

181 

185 

191S 

190 

vyo 

1.89 

186 

181 

180 

182 

174 

174 

178 

182 

188 

1919 

189 

184 

173 

176 

182 

182 

181 

183 

181 

176 

183 

181 

1920 1 

186 

188 

182 

190 

185 

180 

182 

186 

184 

177 1 

176 

181 

Av. 1914-19‘20 1 

179 

1 

181 

177 

178 

179 

179 

180 i 

179 

178 1 

173 ! 

179 

178 

10*21 

211 

216 

200 


198 

201 


206 

1 % 


205 

207 

1922 

209 

198 

197 

188 

194 

190 1 

200 

106 

170 

189 

193 

203 

1923 

211 

206 

198 

197 

193 

200 1 

203 1 

205 

201 

192 

200 

207 

1924 1 

211 

213 

215 

220 

208 

212 

212 i 

213 

210 

201 

205 

206 

19*25 

212 

218 

214 

208 

206 

204 1 

210 

‘ 21 / 

217 

204 

207 

214 

Av. 1921-1925. 

211 

209 

205 

202 

200 

201 

206 

207^ 

1 

199 

196 

202 

i 

207 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures prior to 1021 oompiled from yearbooks of 
stockyard companies. Subsequent figures compilod from reports of pucker and shipper purchases, re- 
porting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 
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Table 532. — Hogs: Monthly average live weight at Chicago^ East St, Louis, Kansas 
City, and Omaha, 1909—1925 — Contiiiueci 

KANSAS CITY 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jim« 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 Doc. 


Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1909 

202 

201 

199 

201 

198 

198 

200 

203 

192 

191 

198 

198 

1910 

205 

202 

208 

209 

210 

200 

206 

20<> 

217 

213 

217 

223 

1911 

226 

225 

225 

223 

213 

197 

188 

■ 201 

195 

185 

182 

182 

1912 

189 

199 

193 

205 

2o;i 

203 

205 

201 

199 

198 

206 

205 

1913 

213 

212 

213 

216 

208 

200 

202 

193 

190 

1S5 

178 

178 

Av. 190^1913. 

207 

208 

208 

211 

20^5 

203 

200 

201 

199 

195 

196 

197 

1914 

183 

193 

200 

195 

197 

193 

UMl 

192 

192 

191 

186 

188 

1916 

201 

201 

201 

201 

204 

197 

190 

202 

19S 

192 

194 

203 

1916 

201 

199 

203 

204 

202 

202 

204 

188 

181 

171 

172 

183 

1917. 

189 

189 

192 

191 

193 

196 

190 

IHO 

183 

195 

198 

206 

1918... 

218 

221 

213 

218 

1 213 

208 

{ 206 

191 

172 

173 

185 

194 

1919 

200 

201 

191 

194 

193 

• 194 

191 

193 

ISl 

175 

187 

189 

1920 

223 

227 

229 

228 

211 

213 

1 221 

226 

222 

216 

218 

225 

Av. 1914-1920- 

203 

205 

201 

205 1 

202 

200 

[ 201 

ijm; 

1 114) 

iss 

101 

198 

1921 


2.16 

233 

229 ! 

224 

211 

223 

22.5 

216 

222 

216 

1 223 

1922 

226 

215 

213 

: 220 

215 

211 

216 

217 

211 

2(V) 

208 

212 

1923 

222 

221 

221 

215 1 

207 

216 

222 

228 

225 

2 tH) 

212 

218 

1924 

222 

224 

229 

' 229 

226 

221 

227 

2:17 

2:14 

220 

219 

221 

1926 

Z19 

212 

238 

2.35 1 

2.14 

2:10 

233 

242 

2.13 

229 

22 «. 


Av. 1921-1926. 

227 

226 

227 

226 1 
i 

221 

218 

224 

230 

224 

217 

216 

222 


OMAHA 


1909 

231 

223 

227 

233 

232 

229 

236 

239 

240 

242 

248 

234 

1910 

229 

226 

Z^\ 

235 

249 

249 

250 

2.59 

278 

284 

274 

262 

1911 

245 

243 

254 

255 

254 

245 

212 

253 

265 

265 

243 

225 

1912 

217 

222 

222 

231 

233 

234 

232 

238 

241 

235 

235 

238 

1913 

234 

229 

238 

241 

244 

245 

247 

244 

249 

233 

219 

218 

A V. 1909-1913. 

231 

229 

234 

239 

242 

240 

241 

247 

255 

252 

244 

236 

19i4 

224 

232 

238 

242 

247 

250 

255 

261 


2(i5 

253 

242 

1915 

241 

238 

244 

252 

256 

248 

249 

264 

274 

265 

2.52 

230 

1916 

216 

216 

224 

228 

Z^2 

236 

243 

247 

249 

249 

221 

21 1 

1917 

218 

223 

226 

229 

233 

239 

245 

245 

256 

257 

2(U) 

243 

1918 

240 

213 

249 

242 

246 

248 

261 

260 

264 

264 

240 

227 

1919 

229 

235 

236 

245 

238 

244 

215 

255 

275 

281 

271 

219 

1920 

242 

242 

250 

251 

247 

247 

2.56 

263 

272 

271 

200 

248 

Av. 1914-1920. 

230 

233 

238 

! 241 

243 

245 

251 I 

256 

265 

265 

251 

236 

1921 

248 

246 


260 

259 

255 

260 

274 

288 

274 

244 

232 

1922 

235 

238 

247 

255 

257 

258 

267 

280 

286 

276 

249 

238 

1923 

241 

244 

253 

260 

255 

256 

260 

263 

269 

272 

262 

247 

1924 

239 

239 

245 

240 

250 

250 

255 

266 

264 

259 

238 

217 

192.5 

216 

221 

232 

242 

248 

246 

255 

2(>.3 

265 

205 

214 

230 

Av. 1921-1925. 

235 

238 

246 

253 

254 

253 

250 

269 

274 

287 

1 

247 

235 
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Table 633. — Lard and lard substitutes: Production in factories of the United Stales^ 
by three-month periods ^ 1919-1925 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

LARD 


Year 

Jan. 1 to 
Mar. 31 

Apr. 1 to 
June 30 

July 1 to 
Sept. 30 

Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 31 

Total 

1919 : 

300,964 

294, 672 

196,080 

292, 430 

1,084,036 

1920 

366,315 

332, 870 

262, 498 

305, 775 

1, 2.57, 458 

1921 

410,074 

377, 753 

315,653 

351,375 1 

1,454,855 

1922 

416,049 

397, 424 

341,348 

420,819 

1, 57.6, 640 

1923 

626,912 

488,929 

430, 207 

498,814 

1,944, 862 
1,934,615 

1924 

690,760 

.608,88<i 

402,365 

432,534 

192o 

465, G14 

3.68, 571 

294,489 

380,810 

1. 499, 484 


NEUTRAL LAUD 


1919 

25,186 

32,914 

11,332 

20,600 

90,052 

1920- 

25,250 

23,167 

12,656 

16, 617 

77, 6% 

1921 

20,246 

19,315 

11,846 

11,703 

63, 110 

1922 

11, 717 

8, 943 

11,034 

17, 738 

49, 432 

192:1.. 

17,972 

15, 194 

9, 876 

17,919 

j 60, Wd 

1924 

20,745 

16, 671 

12,886 

18,022 

G8,:i24 

1925 

13,095 

11,306 

9,844 

1 

11, 7tA 

j 46, 629 


COMPOUND AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES 


1922 

187,636 

140, 382 

207, 349 

242,813 

784,180 

1923 

208,041 

134,738 

192,822 

214, 921 

750,522 

1924 

178, 140 

181,023 

192,377 

278,889 

830, 43.5 

1925 

237, 693 

248, 855 

300,878 

330,547 

1,117,973 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Census on Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils. 


Compiled from quarterly reports of the Bureau of the 


Table 534. — Hogs: Corn and hog ratios United States, 1910-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Both. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1910 

12.2’ 

12.0 

13.6 

14,4 

13.3 

12.9 

12.2 

11.7 

13.0 

14,2 

15. 1 

14.9 

13.3 

1911 

15.3 

14.4 

13.7 

12. 1 

10.7 

9.8 

9.4 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9. 2 

11. 1 

1912 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.0 

8.4 

8. 1 

8.3 

9. 1 

10.1 

12 0 

13.2 

14. 1 

9 9 

1913 

13.6 

13.9 

14.4 

14.4 

12.7 

12.3 

12.1 

11.1 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3 

12.2 

1914 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

10. 9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.2 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10 5 

1915 

9.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

8,7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.5 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10. 1 

0.2 

1916 

9.8 

10.5 

11.4 

11.6 

11.4 

11.0 

10,9 

10.6 

11. 1 

10.4 

10. 1 

9.8 

ia7 

1917.. 

a 9 1 

10.5 

11.6 

10.3 

8.8 

8.3 

7.4 

7.7 

9.0 

10. 1 

11.2 

12.0 

9.7 

1918 - 

11.2 1 

10.3 

10. 1 

10.2 

10,3 

10.0 

9.9 

10. 1 

10.8 

11.0 

11.5 

11.3 

lac 

1919 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.2 

10.6 

10.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.2 

0.2 

ia3 

1920 

9.3 

9.2 1 

8.9 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 

8.5 

10.1 

13.0 

15.0 

13.2 

0.8 

192i 

13.5 

13.5 

14.3 

13.0 

12.5 

11.0 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

15.9 

16.0 

15.2 

14.0 

1922 

15.4 

16.6 

15.8 

15.7 

15.0 

14.7 

14.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.4 

12. S 

11.7 

14.4 

1923 

11.1 

10.9 1 

10.2 

9.8 

8.8 

7,9 

7.5 

7.7 

8.6 

8.8 

&2 

9.0 

9.0 

1924 

9.0 

8.5 1 

8.6 

8.6 

&5 

8. 1 

6.7 

8.0 

7.7 

8.7 

8.7 

7.9 

8.2 

1925 

8.3 

8.4 1 

1 

10.6 

1L2 

10.0 

9.7 

11.5 

1L4 

11.6 

13.4 

14.3 

14.9 

11.3 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Number of bushels of oom required to buy 100 pounds of live bogs» based on averages of farm prices of 
com and of bogs for the month. 
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Table 536 . — Hogs: Estimateil price, per 100 pounds^ received by prodxLcers in the 

United States^ 1910-1925 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed uver- 
ago 


Dolt. 

DoU. 

Dolt. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU 

Doh . 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1910 

7.61 

7.16 

7. U 

7.04 

6.74 

6. 17 

5 72 

5. 06 

5. 92 

6.54 

6. 53 

6. 09 

6.61 

191 i 

5.86 

5.72 

5.74 

5. 79 

6. 94 

6 78 

6. 79 

6. 65 

6 61 

7.11 

7. 47 

7.70 

6. 43 

1912 

7.05 

6.89 

6.77 

7.17 

7. 02 

7.94 

7. 15 

7.01 

7. SI 

7.79 

7. 68 

7.60 

7.39 

1913 

7.33 

7. 16 

7. 4.5 

7.75 

7.80 

7.80 

7. 60 

7.43 

7.72 

8.11 

8.11 

7 43 

7.60 

Av. 1910-1913..- 

6 96 

6 73 ! 

6 85 

6.94 

7. 02 

7.17 

6. 89 

6 84 

7. 02 

7. 39 

7. J.5 

7.2tt 

7.01 















1914 

7.00 

6 07 

6. 57 

6. 34 

6. 33 

6. 48 

6.77 

6 M) 

6.81 

C 61 

0. 79 j 

7.18 

6.60 

1915 - 

6.35 

6. 02 i 

6. 32 

7.07 

7. 86 

8.21 

8.37 

8. 21 

8. 40 

8.61 

9. 22 

8. 67 

7 61 

1916 

8. 74 

8 76 

9. 16 

10. 33 

12. 32 

13. 61 

13 72 

13 50 

13. 35 

11 21 

1.5. 69 ! 

lb. 15 

12. 10 

1917 

15. 31 

15 73 ! 

15. 26 

15 03 

15 .58 

15. 76 

1.5. 84 

15. 37 

15. .58 

16 89 

17. .50 

16. 50 

1.5. 78 

1918 

15. 92 

15 82 1 

1.5. nU 

15 53 

16. 13 

17. 39 

18.00 

17 80 

19. 22 

19 30 

1.5. hi 

13. 88 

16. 60 

1919 

13. 36 

12 66 

13. 36 

13. 82 

13.59 

13. 73 

13. 44 

13. 18 

13. 65 

13. 59 

13. 98 

13. .57 

13. 43 

1920 

11. 6i 

8. 00 

8. 72 

8. 58 

9.13 

7. 9C 

7. 62 

7. 22 

8. 09 

8. 73 

7.51 

7.31 

8. .52 

Av. 1914-1920... 

11.19 

10.6.5 

10. 73 

10.93 

|11..56 

11.88 

1 1. 97 

11 73 

12. 16 

12. 57 

12 36 

il.89 j 

11.. 53 

1921 

6.66 

6 52 

6. 89 

8. 24 

9. OS 

8.83 

9 05 

9. 11 

9 12 

8. r>4 1 

8. 23 

.8. 33 

8. 10 

1922 - 

7. 78 

7.63 

7. 77 

7.65 

7. 52 

7.45 

7. 13 

G.37 

6 M 

0..^5 

7.81 

7. 23 

7.34 

1923 

0. 66 

6. 39 

6. 59 

< i. .54 

6.63 

6.70 

6.68 

6. 55 

6.(>0 

8. 54 ! 

8.50 

9. 45 

7.06 

1&24_ 

8.62 

8.39 

9.31 

9. 62 

11 83 

11.64 

10. 7S 

iO. 82 

12. 0 2 

12. 19 

J1.50 

11. 16 

la 46 

199JI 

10.66 

lasi 



1 










1 1 

1 
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Table 536 . — Hogs: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago, by months^ 1901-1925 


Year 

Jtm. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.4pr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

19U9_ 

6. 10 

6. 35 

6. 70 

7.20 

7. 30 

1 . 65 

7. 85 

7.75 

8 20 

7.75 

8 (K) 

8. 35 

7 35 

1910 

8.55 

9 05 

10. 55 

9. 90 

9. 

9. 45 

8. 75 

8. 35 

8 90 

.8 50 

7. 6)0 

7. 65 

8 90 

1911 

7. 95 

7.40 

6. 85 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

6. 70 

7. 30 

6.90 

6.45 

6.30 

6. 40 

6 70 

1912. 

6 25 

6.20 

7. 10 

7 80 

7. 65 

7. 50 

7. 65 

8. 25 

8 45 

8. 75 

7 75 

7.40 

7 .55 

1913 

7. 45 

8. 15 

8.90 

9 05 

8 .55 

S 65 

9 05 

8 35 

8. 30 

8.20 

7. 75 

7.70 

8 35 

Av. 1901^-1913-... 

7.26 

7.43 

8. 02 

8. 04 

7. SI 

7.1H) 

8 00 

8 00 

8 15 

7. '<3 

J. IH 

7 78) 

7 77 

1914 

'8. M) 


8.70 

8. 6.5 

“Ob* 

"8. 20’ 

8 70 

oToo 

“05" 

“7767 

"7. 50 

■y.To 

h. .10 

19] 5 

6.90 

6. 80 

6. 75 

7. 30 

7. 60 

7. 60 

7. 75 

6. iX) 

7. 25 

7.90 

6. 6.5 

6. 40 

7 10 

1916 

7.20 

8.20 ! 

9. 65 

9. 7.5 

9. 85 1 

9 70 1 

9. 80 

io.:io 

10. 70 

9. SO 

0. CO 

9. 05 

9 m 

1917 

10.90 

12. 45 

14.80 

15. 75 

15.90 

15.50 

15. 20 

16.90 

18.20 

17. 15 

17 10 

1 6. S5 

15 10 

1918 

16.30 

16. €5 

17. 10 

17. 45 

17. 45 

16.60 

17.75 

19.00 

19. 65 

17. 70 j 

17. 70 

17.55 

17 45 

1919 

17.60 

17.65 

19. 10 

20.40 

20.60 

20.40 

21. 85 

20.00 

17. 45 

14.35 

14 20 

13. Wl 

17 a5 

1020 

14.97 

14.55 

14. 94 

14. 79 

14.28 

14, 68^ 

11 84 

14. 74 

15. 88 

14. 17 

11. 83 

9 55 

13. 91 

Av. 1914-1920— .j 

11.74 

Lya 

13. 01 

13.44 

1.3. at7 


eJE 

13 a3 

14. 00 

12.67 

12J3 

n. 57 

_ 12. 76 

1921 

9.41 

9. 42 

10.00 

8.50 

8. 35 

8. 19 

~9Tf)9' 

9.26 

*7761 

7 72 

~77nr 

“o.w 

8. 51 

1922 

a 02 

9.90 

10.43 

10. 3i 

10. 48 

10. 33 

9. 70 

8.01 

8.7.5 

8 80 

8. 07 

8 18 

9. 22 

1923 

8.29 

8.03 

8. 18 

8.08 

7.53 

0. 92 

7.04 

7. 65 

S 35 

7. 42 

6 85 

6. 87 

7.56 

1024 

7. 10 

7.00 

7. 35 

7.36 

7.34 

7.04 

7.68 

0.38 

9.57 

1^91 

8 97 

0.38 

8.11 

925- 

10.38 

11.06 

13. 55 

12.55 

IZOG 

12.57 

13. 46 

12.66 

12. ,52 

11.31 

11.28 

10.97 

11.81 

Av. 1921-1925.... 

8.64 

9.09 

9.90 

9.36 

9.16 

9.01 

9.51 1 

9.39 i 

9 36 

9.03 

8. 14 

8. 16 

9.01 


Divislofi of Statistical and Historical Research. Figunos prior to 1020 from rhicago Drovers Joiimd 
Yearbook; sabseqaent figures compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases of the reporting 
service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 
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Table 537 . — Hogs: Ealitnaled price received by producers per 100 pounds, by 

States, VJ26 


Stato 


Mairo — 

New Hampshire 

Voriiiont 

M’ls'uoiiusotts 

RlioMo Lslaml 

(■’oiiiiocticiit 

Yo?k 

N<‘\v Jt rfcy 

JVmis>lvttnja 

Ohio. 

Tnrli'imi 

IlI^U(lL^ 



Wisconsin. 

Mmiio'ota 

Iowa - - 

MisMinri- 

North Dakota. .. . 

South lh\kola 

Nf iirasku 

Kansas 

l)(*hwarr 

Maryland 

Virginia 

NWst Virginia 

North (^arolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennossoe 

Alaluina 

Mls.^ls ippl 

Arkansas 

UmiSiana 

Oklahoma 

T.uas - - 

Muiitana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Coionulo 

New Mexico 

Ari/oim 

Utah 

Nevn<la 

W.'ialnngton 

Orngiiii. 

rali/ornia 

United States. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

Dolt. 

10. .50 

11.00 

11.80 

12.80 

JO. 50 

10. 70 

11.80 

12. 80 

9.20 

9.70 

11.20 

11. 10 

10. 30 

10. IK) 

12. 00 

13. 00 

10.80 

11.30 

11.30 

13. 00 

10.70 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

JO 20 

10. 50 

11.30 

12.60 

10. 50 

10. W 

12. 20 

11.80 

10. .30 

10. 70 

12.10 

12.50 

9.90 

1(1 30 

12.80 

12, SO 

10.00 

iO. 30 

12. 90 

12. .50 

9. 50 

9.90 

12. CO) 

12.00 

9. 30 

9.50 

11.70 

11.40 

9. 00 

9. to 

12. 00 

11.70 

9.00 

9.30 

12. 2t) 

11. 90 

9. 50 

9.80 

12.00 

12.20 

9.50 

9.50 

12.00 

11.30 

8. to 

8. 10 

10. 50 

10.90 

H. 90 

9. 50 

it 80 

11.80 

9. JO 

9. 50 

12.20 

11. SO 

9. 30 

0. 70 

12.80 

11.80 

11.20 

11. 10 

11.50 

12. 20 

10. (.0 

10. 00 

12. 10 

12. 10 

ft. ft0| 

1 9. ‘»0 

10.20 

11. to 

9. 80' 

9. 00 

1 

10. 50 

11.40 

j 

10. 90 

11.00 

11.40 

11.00 

9. 20 

1 9.90 

9.70 

10.00 

8. 90 

, 9.00 

9. 20 

10.00 

8.00 

8.<s0 

8.00 

9.80 

8.90 

9. 50 

11.00 

11. CO 

9. 30 

9. 40 

11.90 

11.20 

8.70 

8. 00 

8.90 

9. 90 

8.40 

8. 50 

9. 70 

9. 10 

7.40 7.im: 

S, 10 

9 no 

8.20 

8. 50 

8.90 

8. 70 

9.00 

9. 10 

11.50 

11.30 

H.5C 

ft. 40 

10.80 

la 70 

8. 40 

8. 70 

10. 30 

11. 10 

9.50 

9. 10 

11.00 

12.30 

8.20 

7. 00 

9.90 

la 30 

8.80 

9.30 

12.20 

11.50 

8.00 

8.70 


11.00 

8.00 

10.00 

1Z30 

12.50 

8.90 

8.30 

10.10 

10.50 

9.00 

9. 50 

11. 10 

11.60 

10.10 

10.00 

12.20 

12.80 

9.20 

9.00 

11.20 

10. 50 

laoo 

10.00 

12.20 

12. 70 

9.31 

9.02 

11.83 

11.64 




Dolt. Dols. 
il.lyO' J1.70 
12. ( k » 11.00 
11.20 10.20 ll.OO! 
12.201 12.40; 11.00 
001 

12.00' 

12.001 11.80) 12.0ti’ 
hi. 50 JI.70; 12.-00 
12.90} I2.8O1 12.30 
11.40 11.00, iO.SOi 


ll.fiOl 11.00 
11.50 10. so' 
ll.(»0| i0.C0| 
11.20 IO.40I 
11.00 10.401 


11.50 10.90 10.301 
11. KO, II.2O1 10.70, 


10.90; 11. bl 
10. 50) i 1 . 3o 
10.70' il.K 


10 . 20^ 


10.87 


la 10 
I0.t>0 


la #>o! 
9.001 
8. 00 
7.20I 
8.90] 


9.80 

10. 80 

11.20 

10. r4) 

10.30 

9. 90 

10.60 

12. 10 

12. 10 

10. SO 

10. fK) 

10 30 

10.80 

12.3U 

12.30 

11.00 

10.80 

10. 10 

10.90 

]2..)() 

IZOO 

11.60 

11.40 

10.60 

11.50 

12.00 

11.90 

12. 40 

11.30 

12.00 

11.70 

J2.90 

13. 30 

12. 30 

13.00 

12.60 

10.90 

11.20 

11.00 

12. 00 

12. 20 

11.50 


11.20 

11.20 

,11.80 

11.80 

11. 50 

10.60 

11. 10 

12.60 

11.60 

11.80 

11.70 

9.60 

9. 50 

laco 

10. 701 

11.60 

11.30 

10.00 

10. 50 

10.80 

ll.ilO 

11.20 

10.70 

9.00 

9. CO 

laco 

in 

9.30 

lato 

11.00 

12, 40 

12.8(y 

12.50 

1 11.80 

11. 10 

10. CO 

11.70 

11. 70 

11.40 

11.30 

11. 10! 


io.4oj laoe 

10.20 11.18 

10.60! 11.07 
0.00 10.00 
10. on 10.70 
9.80 10.87 


1?. lOj 11.00 

12.50; 12.02 

ll.OOt 11.10 
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Table 538. — Hogs: Av&rage and top price per 100 pounds^ at six markefSy by 

monthsy 1926 


CUICAGO 


Classification 

Janu- 

ary 

Feb- 

ruary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

Avei- 
age, 
Janu- 
ary to 
Juno 

Butcher, bacon and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice — 

Dollarn 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 Dollars 

Dollars 

Heavyweight (250-350 pounds) 

10.71 

11.26 

13.74 

12.58 

12. 15 

12.60 

12 17 

Medium weight (200-250 pounds) 

10.33 

11.02 

13.68 

1Z64 

12.24 

12.56 

12.08 

Common to choice— 








Jdghtweight (160-200 pounds) 

9.81 

10.73 

13. 46 

12. 52 

12. 15 

12. 26 

11.82 

Light lights (1.30-160 pounds) 

9.00 

10.08 

12.75 

12. 15 

11.87 j 

11.78 

11.27 

Pn< king hogs; 







11.30 

Smooth 

10.26 

10. 57 

12.92 

11.37 

11.08 

' 11.60 

Uough 

9.88 

10.22 

12. 65 

11.03 

10. 73 

1 11 . 2:1 

10. 96 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 








choice 

7.95 

9. 18 

11. 8<') 

11.49 

11. W) 

i 11.34 

10. 55 

Bulk of sales 

10.40 

11. 12 

1.3. («) 

12. 58 

12. 16 

1 12. .'kJ 

13 06 

Top 

11. 25 

12. 40 

14. 60 

14.00 

13.35 j 

13.85 

1 11. t>0 








_ 





Classification 


Butcher, bacon and .shipper hogs: 

Meelium to choice— 

I If^avy weight (2fl0-3.'i0 pounds) 

Mc<iiumweight (200-250 pounds) 

Common to chou^c — 

Light Wright (10)0-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-1()0 [K)unds) 

Packing hogs; smooth and rough 

Slaughtci pigs (90-130 pounds), medium to 

choi(v 

Fc^’der and stockcr pigs (70-130 pounds), med- 
ium to choico 

Bulk of sales 

Top.,. 








July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

October 

No- 

vember 

Pc- 

ccmlier 

1 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

i 

Dollars ' 

13. 60 

12.99 

12.82 

11. .58 

11. 37 

10.86 1 

13. 77 

13.23 

13.11 

11.67 

11.46 

11.09 

13. 62 

12. 89 

12.64 

11. 44 

11. .30 

11.14 

13. 37 

12.72 

1 12.40 

11. .32 

11.27 

11.31 1 

12.11 

11. 57 

11. 18 

9.85 

10. 13 

9.31 j 

13.06 

13. 10 

1^57 

11. 72 

11. .55 

11.88 j 

13. 45 

12. 77 

izVi 

11.03 

11.24 ! 

11.00 1 

14,75 

14.55 

14.25 

13. 40 

12.00 

12.30 j 


Aver- 
age, 
.hily to 
De- 

ccmbi r 


DolluTh 
12 20 
12.39 

12. 17 
1 2. (HI 
10 1)9 

12.31 


11.99 
* 11 . 70 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


Classification 


Butcher, bacon and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice — 

Heavyweight (250-350 pounds) 
Mediuraweight (200-250 pounds) 
Common to choice — 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Packing hogs: 

Smooth 

Rough 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium 

to choice 

Feeder and stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), 

common to choice 

Bulk of sales 

Top 


Janu- 

ary 

Feb- 

ruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age, 
Janu- 
ary U) 
Juno 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dnllnrs 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

- 10.83 

11. 42 

1.3.90 

12. .58 

12 16 

12 72 

12 27 

. 10. 75 

11.36 

13.86 

12. 65 

12 28 

12 73 

12 27 

10.16 

10.92 

1.3. .56 

12 .57 

12 24 

12 .56 

12 CO 

9.32 

10.26 

12.96 

12. 14 

11.97 

12 28 

11.49 

9.82 

10.22 

12.52 

10.98 

10. 52 

11.32 

10.90 

9.57 

9.92 

12. 16 

10.68 

10. 17 

11.01 

10. .58 

a 10 

0.40 

11.80 

11.40 

11.51 

11.80 

10.(8 

7.43 

8.72 

10.85 

10. 55 

ia79 

11. 16 

9.92 

10.57 

11.25 

13.70 

12 66 

12 30 

12 70 

12 21 

11.30 

12.65 

14.00 

13.80 

13.25 

14.05 

1 14.60 


1 Highest price, not average. 
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Table 538. — Hogs: Average and top price per 100 pounds j at six market Sj by 

months, 1925 — Continued 

EAST ST. LOUlS-Contiriued 


Cla-ssiflcation 

July 

August 

SeT>- 

tember 

October 

i No- 
iVember j 

De- 

comber 

I 

Aver- 
age, 
July to 
De- 

cernbc'* 

Btitchcr, bacon and shipiXM* hoRs: 

Mcdirini fo choice— 

1 

' Dollars 

! Dollars 

1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar }\ 

Dollars 

Dollar"* 

Heavy w'tdght (2.'>0-350 pounds) 

14. 02 

, 13. 21 

12.84 

11.66 

11.63 

11. 10 


MediuniwciKlii (200-2.'i(J pounds) 

14.09 

1 13. 4« 

13.21 

11.84 

11.64 

ii.3;i 

12. M) 

('omnion to choice - ^ 

Lightweight (1<»0-200 pounds) 

1 

' 14. 03 

1 

■ 1.3. fi2 

13.31 

11.90 

11.72 

11.66 

12.69 

Light lights n30-ir»0 pounds) 

1.3. 79 

13. rtl 

1.3. 14 

11.90 

11. 73 

11.02 

12. 62 

T:« king hogs, '^■rnoof h an<l rough.. 

12. 11 

11.47 

11.11 ! 

10.14 

10. 09 

9.68 

10.76 

Slaughter pigs (90-130 pounds), medium to 
choice 

n.27 

1 13. 10 

12.80 

11.93 

11.84 

11.67 

12.44 

KcedtT and Stocker pies (70-130 pounds), 
medium to ctioicc 

J2.fl0 

I 12. 48 

12.21 

11.63 

11 09 

11.28 

1 

1 11.98 

Bulk of sales 

14. 14 

13. .-iO 

13. 26 

11.92 

11.74 

11.62 

1 12 70 

Top 

14.80 

14.60 

14. 40 

13.86 

12. 25 

j 12.60 

j 1 14.80 


FORT WORTH 


riiussiftcution 

Janu- 

ary 

Feb- 1 
ruary | 

1 

j March 

April 

May 

June 

j 

Aver- 
age, 
Janu- 
ary to 
June 

Bull her, bueon and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice — 

Heavy \\eiglil (260 360 ])Ounds) 

MediiiiUN^ eight t200*2.50 pounds)... . 
(\miinon to choice— 

liightweight (100-200 pounds) 

Light lights (i;i0-160 pounds) 

r lekmg hogs; 

Smooth 

Bough. - 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium 

t(i choice. 

Bulk of sales 

Dollars 
10.67 
10. 70 

10 07 
9.00 

9.64 

8.54 

7.69 

10.64 

11.25 

Dollars ^ 
11.32 
11.28 

10.74 
9.66 ! 

10. 18 
9.08 

8.20 

11.17 

12.10 

1 

Dollars 
13.53 
13. 49 

13.03 

11.58 

12.64 

11.83 

9.95 

13.41 

14.40 

Dollar* 
12. 14 
12.14 

11.70 
10. 76 

11.21 

10.70 

9. 91 
12.01 
13.25 

Dollars 

11.63 

11.66 

11.47 

10.50 

10. 19 
9. 55 

9.61 
11.09 
12. 95 

Dollars 
12. 15 
12.22 

12.10 

11.42 

11.08 
10. 31 

10.63 

12.29 

13.60 

Dollars 

1 1. 91 
11.92 

11.62 

10.47 

10 82 
10.00 

9 33 
11 86 
114. 40 


Classlflcation 

July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

October 

No- 

vember 

Dollars 
11. 10 
11.00 

11.54 

10.99 

10.08 

11.00 

De- 

cember 

Aver- 
age, 
July to 
Do- 
et'mU'r 

Buti-her, bacon, and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice - 

Heavyweight (260-360 pounds) 

Mediumweight (20(^-260 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-1C0 poimds) 

Po'-klng hogs, smooth and rough 

Slaughter pigs (90-130 pounds), medium to 
choice - - 

Dollars 
13. 40 

13.48 

13.23 

12.39 

11.55 

11.48 

i 

Dollars 

12.86 

12.96 

12.72 
12.06 
11. 13 

11.35 

Dollars 

12.61 

12.88 

12.54 

11.98 

10.60 

11.58 

Dollars 

11.60 

11.93 

11.80 

11.32 

10.27 

11.17 

Dollars 
11.19 
11. 49 

11.42 

10.92 

10.07 

ia44 

Dollars 

12. 1.3 
12.39 

12.21 
11. Cl 
la C2 

11.17 

Feeder and stoeker pigs (70-130 pounds), 
mtMliiim choice 

niillr nf KMloiii . . 

13.41 

14.20 

12.83 

14.00 

12. 74 
13.00 

12.06 

13.65 


11.68 

12.50 


Top - ....... ...... 

12.10 

114.20 



& Highest price, not average. 
01044**— 26 12 
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Table 538. — Hogs: Average and top price per 100 pounds^ at six inarketSy by 

months y 1V26 — Continued 

KANSAS CITY 









Aver- 

Classification 

Janu- 

Fell- 

March 

Ai»ril 

May 

June 

age, 

Janu- 


ary 

ruary 




ary to 
June 


Butcher, bncon. and shipper hogs: 







Dollars 

Meiliuni to choice — 

DoUan 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Heavy weight (2r)0 pounds).. 

10. 4S 

11.00 

13 49 

12 17 

11.68 

12. 34 

11. 87 

Mediuinwcight (200-2.'vb pouutls).. .. 

10.38 

10 98 

13. 44 

12.24 

11.79 

12. 34 

11. 80 

CoiiiTTiou lo chou c-- 








Lightweight (ir>0-200 iMiunds) 

1). ftt 

10. 40 

13. 05 

12. 10 

11.79 

12.14 

11.. 50 

Light lights (i3o-lfj0 pounds) 

8.84 

9. 76 

12.52 

11.5*1 

11.45 

11. 76 

10. '18 

Packing hogs: 






11. 18 

11. 16 

Smooth.. ... . 

to 01 

10 52 

32. 73 

11.35 

10 82 

Hough - - ... -- - 

9 8** 

10. 35 

12. .k) 

11. 12 

10. 58 

11.25 

10.94 

Slaughter pigs (hJO pounds dovv n), medium to 

choice. . . 

Fet'd 01 and Stocker pigs (70 130 pounds), coni- 

7.82 

8.06 

11.34 

11.20 

11. 11 

11.27 

10. 23 

11 20 

11 .50 

9. 94 

iiion to choice -- . 

7 02 

8. 18 

10 85 

10 92 

Bulk of sales .. . . 

10 2C. 

to 88 

i.i.4I 

12 17 

11 71 

12. M 

11 80 

Top - 

10 . or. 

12 2."> 

n it) 

13 1.3 

12 W 


» 1 1. 30 



1 

i 

j 


' 

\ ver- 

('hssiflcation 

1 

1 July 

‘ 1 

.> Uglist 

1 

S«*p- i 
t» nU>i r 

|( )l 1«>I>C! 

1 No- 

1 Pe- 1 

1 c< iiduT 

1 !‘W. 

, Julv to 

J V- 


1 

1 ' 

i 

1 

1 

|' ember 
l_ 


CcmbiT 

Butcher, bafo i, and shipper hogs: 



1 j 

i 


1 

Di>lhirs 

1 

Dollars 

Medium to chou c— 

])oU(iro 

Dollm^ 

DeHart 

Dollais 

Dollars 

llcav>w«Mght (l'C‘0 3i>0 pountls) 


, 12. S2 

12 k) 

11. 3') 

11. 13 

10 97 

12 <M 

Mediunineight (200 *2.')0 pounds) ... 

' 13 00 

13. 1 1 

12 07 

11.48 

11 23 

11. 12 i 

12. 21 

Common to t hoi* ** - 



1 





Lightweight 200 petnids) 

13. J1 

' r: 18 

12 70 

11 51 

11.29 

31,23 

»2 2.5 

Liglit lights ( 1,^1- biO i>ounds) . . , 

13 21 

1 13 1.'. 

12. 70 

11.44 

11 :42 

11.37 

12 21 

Packing hogs, smooth and rough. .. 
Sl.uighter pigs (90-130 pounds), jmdium to 

12. 21 

1 11.70 

1 

10. 91 

1 

10. 18 

11.34 

10. 26 

9. 72 

1 

11.39 i 

iC 83 

choice 

P'otdei imd stuc’r.tr pigs (70-130 pounds), *ne- 

12 r ,.5 

1 12 (k) 

1 12 33 

11 31 

ll.'..> 



diinn to choRi _ — 

12. 44 

, 07 

1 12 29 

11 74 

11.59 

11.59 

12 05 

Bulk of sdes 

1.3.f>.3| 12 9.’) 

12, 10 

11. .>4 

11 19 

n.()5 

12. Wl 

Top... 

' It 25 

1 

H..r. 

13 70 

13. 25 

11 85 

12.00 

> 14 25 


OMAR A 









1 

A \ er- 

Clasoiflcatiwii 

Janu- 

ary 

Feb- 

ru.iry 

1 

Marcli 

\1. ’ 

^ May 

1 

i 

Juni* 

i 

age, 

.f imi- 
.11 > to 
Jun' 

3utchcr, bacon and sliipper hogs: 





1 



MGclium to choice — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars \ 

1 DolUn 1 1 

Dallarn 

Dollars 

Dollan 

Heavy weight (2,'i0>-3.50 pounds) . 

10.30 

10. 93 

13. 45 

12 JO 

11.70 

12. 2.5 

11 Ml 

Medium weight (200-250 pounds) _ ... 

10. 17 

10.82 

13.38 

12.08 ! 

11. 74 

12.21 

11 7.1 

Common to choko— 




1 




Lightweight ( 160-200 pounds) . 

9. 82 

10. 40 

12 99 

11.93 

11 68 

12.07 

11. 19 

Light lights (330-160 pounds). . . 

8.86 

9. 72 

12.50 

11.49 j 

11.54 

11.70 

10 97 

Packing hogs: 








Smooth - 

9.1M 

10. 40 

12. H7 

11.51 

11 14 

11. 47 

11.22 

Hough - - 

9.72 

la 18 

12.62 

11 20 i 

10 88 

11. 12 

10.90 

Sl.'iughtw pigs (130 pounds down), medium 




i 



to choice - 

7.74 

8.70 

10 94 

10.27 

10 65 

11. 19 

9.92 

Feeder and stock er pigs (70 130 pounds), com- 

mon to choice. - . 

6.94 

7.74 

9. 61 
13. 29 

9.83 
12.02 
13. 25 

10. 15 

11. 70 
12 85 

10 81 
12.05 
13. 46 

9. 18 
11.65 
» 14. 36 

Hulk of sales - 

10. 12 

10. 71 

Top... 

10.85 

12. 25 

14.35 


1 Highest price, i ot average. 
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Table 638. — Hogs: Average and top prices per 100 pounds, at six markets, by 

months, 1825 — Continued 

OMAHA— Continued 


Classification 

1 

July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

October 

No- 

vember 

Do- 

ceml>er 

Aver- 
age, 
July to 
De- 
cember 

Butchor, i)ncon and shipiwr hogs: 








Medium to choice — 

DoUarn 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Heavyweight ^250-350 pounds) 

13. 17 

12 . 58 

12.23 

11.06 

11.07 

10.67 

11.80 

Medium weight (2(X>-250 pounds) . 

13.21 

12.87 

12.44 

11.23 

11. 14 

10.75 

11.91 

Goinnion to choice - 








L;;i.htw<)ight (l«»0-200 |X)Unds) 

13. 09 

12.94 

1Z43 

11. 19 

1 L12 

10.84 

11.94 

Light light.s (HO-IW) i)ounds) 

12 . W) 

12.70 

11.99 

10.90 

11.04 

10.82 

1).72 

Packing hogs, sinootii and rough. 

12.00 

11. 52 

11.11 

9.80 

10. 18 

9.50 

10.68 

SlaughU r pigs (90-130 pounds), medium to 








ciioicc - 

11 . 66 

12 . 38 1 

1L65 

10.68 

11.08 



Fivdor and stocker pigs (70 LJO iKiunds), me- 


1 






dium to ciioioe 

11. 23 




10.90 

10.87 


Bulk of sales 

12. 82 

12.38 

11.86 

10.60 

10. 76 

10 . 6,') 

11.51 

Top 

14.00 

13.85 

13.60 

13.00 

11.60 

11.50 

» 14.00 


SOUTH ST. PAUL 


. Classification 

i 

Janu- 

ary 

Feb- 

ruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

i 

A ver- 
Jige, 
Janu- 
ary to 
June 

Butcher, bacon andsliipper hogs: 

Medium lo eh(*iee- 

lUav>WMgh‘ (2a0-3rj0 pounds) 

Mediumw< ight (200-250 ]>ounds) 

Comnioti to «.iioi< iv— 

T/iglitvveighL (ir()-2(X) pouml.^)- 

Light lighUs M3(V-160 i>ounds) 

Packing hogs 

Smooth 

Hough . 

Slaughter pigs (i.k.) poumls down), ine<iiuoi 

t()choi(^<- . . . 

Fi e<ler ami stocker pigs (70-i:i() pound.'), com- 
mon to (hoice. 1 

Dollars 
in. n 
9.98 1 

9.58 

8.77 

9. 69 
9. 14 

7.49 

7. 28 
9. 'i’l 
10.60 

Dollars 
10. 82 
10. 71 1 

10. 46 
9.VJ3 

10. 21 
9.1*8 

9.06 

8.75 
10. 52 

12.00 j 

Dollars 
13. 32 
1 : 1 . 23 

13.00 

12.51 

12.22 

11.94 

11.62 

11. fX) 
13.06 i 
M. 10 

Dollar i 
12. 1 ; 1 
12 . 15 1 

12. 11 
11. 97 

10.87 

10.»)2 

n. 69 

11.68 i 

12. 14 

13. 25 

i 

Dollars 

11.70 

11.73 

11.74 
11.09 

10. .53 
10.26 

11. (j2 

11.62 

11. 76 

12. .50 

Dollars 1 
12. 14 j 
12. 16 1 

12. 12 
12.04 

11.08 

10.80 

11.9'J 

11.99 1 
12. 10 1 
1 i;3. 10 

1 ! 

Doilus 
11. 71 
11.66 

11. .50 
11. 15 

10. ;v 
10 . 51 

10. .58 

10. 47 

11. .57 
lb 10 

Bulk of sales : 

'*'<.p 

Classification 

July 

August 

i 

Sep- 

toiuber 

October 

No- De- 

veinbcr, ceinber 

Aver- 
age, 
July 1.1 
De- 

cvinbcr 

Butcher, bacon luid shIpiM'r hogs: 





1 

1 


Medium to ehidce -- 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 1 Dollars 

Dollars 

1 1 eavy weight (250-3r>0 pound.s) _ 

lao:) 

12.44 

1*2. 12 

10.90 

1 10. 97 

10. 72 

11.70 

Mediiiniweight (200-250 |K)unds) 

13. 15 

12 . 6:1 

12 37 

10 99 

11.02 

10.83 

11.83 

Common to choict^— 








Light Wi^ght (160-200 pounds) 

13. 10 

12.81 

12.49 

11.03 

11.07 

ia92 

11.90 

Taght lights (130-ltiO pounds) 

12 . 9:1 

12.76 

12.44 

11.01 

11.10 

11.11 

ll.S'J 

Packing hogs, sin«M>th and rough 

11.84 

11. 43 

10.94 

9.60 

9.92 

9. 10 

10.47 

SlaiighUT pig^: (90-130 i>ounds), medium to 








elwti4*n - 

12L80 



11.60 

11.38 

11.79 


Feeder and .stoc*ker pigs (70-130 pounds), me- 






1 


dium to ehoico. 

13.00 

12.94 

1Z38 

11.50 

11.38 

! 11.79 

12. 10 

Bulk of sales.- 

12.67 

12.23 

11.86 

10. 37 

10.81 

1 10.89 

11. ' • 

Tup - 

14.00 

14.00 

13. 75 

12.75 

11.60 

11.76 

* 14,00 


Division of Statistical and HistoricAl Besoorch, Compiled from data of the reporting service of tl'-c 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

Cliissiflcation changed July 1, 1W6. 


i Xligbest price, not average. 
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Table 539. — Swine: Slaughter in United States, by States, 1909, 19H, 1919, 

19ei and 19siS » 


State 

1909 

1914 » 

In wholesale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packi ng es- 
tablishnicnts 

Retail 

slaughter 

On farms 
and ranges 

Total 

slaughter 

In wholesale 
slaughteiiiig 
and meat 
p.aeking ( <- 
tablishiiients 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

California 

.311,319 

134, 5-23 

82, 270 

561,112 

400, :i06 

Colorado 

27fi, 018 

34, 340 

52, OKI 

363, 039 

2.5<», 8-21 

Illinois - 

7, 293, .')14 

410, 221 

76-2, .545 

8, 466,310 

7, 205, 510 

Iiuiiana 

1, 7.'>1, 4.')4 

256, 527 

646, 581 

2, 654, .562 

1,840,811 

Iowa 

2, 487, 251 

139, 525 

507, 107 

3, 13:1, 943 

2,:i94, (8)1 

Kansas 

4, 191,927 

73, 184 

377, .566 

4,642,677 

2, 825, 764 

Maryland 

551, 701 

110, 163 1 

180, 4()6 

845, .330 

622, 62(; 

Miissachusetts 

1, 501, 156 

67, 576 

27, 7.54 

1,596, 7^6 

1, 263, 2:18 

Michigan 

444, 756 

1.50, 426 

381,247 

976. 

761.:in*i 

Minnesota 

1,063, 655 

88, 133 

311,597 

1, 4f>6, 385 

1, .5.59, 491 

Missouri 

2,471.658 

128. 490 

940,318 

3, .549. 466 

2, 79;?, 4.39 

Nebraska 

2, 10.1, 602 

69, 30.4 

261,. 5 1.5 

2,424,4-20 

2, 10.5, .5 If) 

New Jersey.-- 

1,210,849 

390, 730 

73, 7W 

1, 67.5, 288 

1,297,313 

New York 

1,802.669 

214, l.)7 

3.S6. 264 

2, 40.3, 090 

1, 725, 6.S8 

Ohio 

1, 725, 285 

275, 983 

7G8, 195 

2, 769, 463 

1,911,(>08 

Pcnasylvania-- 

1, 222, 880 

1-20,616 

675, 939 

2, 019, 4.35 

1, 57.3. 974 

Texas 

939,674 

135,301 

88.5, ‘2<’,0 

1,960,2:1.5 

.570, |S2 

Washington 

239, 352 

51, 877 

9-2. 600 

;iK.3, 829 

373,321 

West Virginia 

124,914 1 

22,383 

20<*,701 i 

:i.5.3, 998 

171,897 

Wisconsin.. 

1,078,361 

114,993 

386,21.3 

1,. 579, .597 

1, no, 449 

Another v^tates 

1,041,631 

991, 9S4 

7, 36)0, .5.59 I 

9,391,174 

1, 67.5, .521 

Total 1 

33, 870, 616 

3,970,435 

16,378,517 

1 53, 219, 668 

34,441,913 


1 


1919 3 


1921 * 

1923 * 

State 

In whole.'^ale 
slaughtering 
and meat 
packing es- 
tablishments 

On fanns 
and rang&s 

i 

Total w’ hole- 
sale and fanij 
slaughter 

In wholesale 
slauglitering 
and meat 
parking es- 
tahlishmeiits 

In wholesfde 
slaughtering 
ami nu'at 
packing e-.- 
tahlishmi'iits 

('alifoniia 

Number 
.500, 123 

Numbtr 
109, .582 1 

Number 
609, 70.5 

Number 
6.30, .512 

Number 

1, 187, ;67 

Colorado 

396, 876 

i04,:5:io 

.501,206 

370, .5.32 

4hl.9.‘‘.5 

Illinois 

9, 976, 191 

723, 838 

10, 700, 0-29 

7, 827, 427 

10, .5(K», 1 12 

Indiana 

2, 104, 268 

579, mi 

2, 684, 209 

1,766, 42() 
3,092,725 

2, 606, :433 

Iowa 

3,302,333 

.537, 961 

3, 8^10, 294 

4, .540, SI,' 

Kansas 

4, .538, 0,52 

348, 435 

4, 8.86, 4S7 

3, 149, 278 

5, 149. 806 

Maryland 

6.54, 4:?8 

189,898 

841, 336 

930, 303 

1,06.3.677 

Massachusetts 

1,422, 449 

36, 413 

1,458, 862 

980, 64.5 

1,347, .5.-, 2 

Afichigan 

881,0.30 

348. 798 

1,229, ‘‘28 

893, :499 

1, .'144,472 

Minnesota 

2, 197, 1.52 

379, 611 

2, 576, 7M 

2, 759, 604 

4, 19.5, SW 

M issouri 

3, 506, 21 1 

796,082 

4,302,2^)3 

3, 235, 7.58 

4, 3.30, 947 

Nebraska 

2, 99.5, 220 

268, 02.5 

3,263,21.5 

2,0.32,331 

3, 0.52, ('.81 

N ew Jersey 

1,242, 798 

64, 74.5 

1,307, .54.3 

1, 431, .551 

i,59;i,.5;o 

New York 

1,614, 479 

[ 404, 104 

2, 018, .583 

1,862, 042 

2,4.55,5.9 

Ohio... 

2, .542, 304 

732, 036 

1 3, 274, 940 

2,811, 198 

3, 030, 2 : 1 s 

Pennsylvania 

1,6^3,910 

693, 406 

2,3.57,316 

2, 292, 709 

2,90.5. 41 ' • 

Texas 

696, 2.56 

918,246 

1, 614, 501 

449, 602 

648,2"'. 

Washington 

301,429 
316, 827 

128,467 

429, 896 

39.5, 560 

543, 4<<l 

WVst Virginia 

24.5,8.55 

.562, 682 

318,602 

;i.52, 91 •. 
2, 0.37, OSJ 

Wisconsin 

1,444, 115 

4:48, ffiil 

1,882,946 

1,288,792 

All other States 

2, 224, 266 

8,751,026 

10, 975, 292 

2,207,784 

3, 649. 7. ■ 

Total 

44, 520, 726 

16,800,230 

61,:420, 956 

40, 726, 780 

.57, 018, 21. J 


Division of Statiitical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census, 


* In addition there were 2,898,994 hoKS slaughtered on a cusUnn basis in 1914 and 2,290 .*>30 for 1919 No 
corresfioiiding data for 1909, 1921, or 1923. ’ 

a No dal coller*ted by Bureau of the (-enau.s for 1914, 1921, or 1923, on farm or retail slaughter 
« No data obtainable for retail slaughter in 1919. ^ 
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Table 540 . — Hogs: Prices of Hoc hogs in Chicago , and wholesale and retail prices of 
certain pork products ^ 1913-1926 


Year 

Price 
of live 
hogs, 
Chicago 
(Per 
100 lbs ) 

Hums 

Bacon 

»8mokc<l. whole- 
sale 

Retail » 

ilVcuiJ; “ 

1 live hog 
p.mn.l) ff*'* 

Short clear sides, 
w holesale 

Retail 

Chicago, 

(Price 

per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
pnwi 

Chicago,' 

(Price 

lH*r 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

In lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 
per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

1 

JJollnra 

Cinia 

Per cent 

Cents 

Per cent* 

Cents 

Per cent 

Cents 1 

Per cent 

1913 

8.35 

16.6 

199 1 

26.9 

322 

12. 7 

152 

27. 0 

323 

1914 

8. 30 

16.7 

201 ! 

27.3 

329 

13.2 

159 

21.5 1 

331 

1915 

7. 10 

15.3 

215 

26. 1 

368 

11.6 

163 

26. 9 1 

379 

191(1 

9.60 

18.5 

193 

29.4 

306 

14.9 

155 

2S.7 

200 

1917_- 

15. 10 

25.2 

167 

38.2 

253 

24.8 

164 

41.0 

272 

191S-- 

17.45 

31.8 

182 

47.9 

274 

27.9 

160 

52.9 

303 

1919 

17 85 

34.3 

192 

63.4 

299 

29. 1 

163 

5.5.4 

310 

1920 

13. 91 

33. 4 

210 

55. 5 

399 

20 7 

149 

52.3 

376 

1921 

8.51 

26.8 

315 

48.8 

573 

13.5 

159 

42.7 

592 

1922 

9. 22 

26. 5 

287 

48.8 

529 i 

14. 1 

153 

39.8 

iU 

19J‘l 

7. 55 

21. 2 

281 

45. 5 

603 

12.0 

159 

39. 1 

518 

1921 

8.11 

20.2 

249 

4.5. 3 

559 

14.4 

178 

37.7 

465 

1925 

11.81 

27. 1 

229 

52.6 

445 

22.3 

189 

46.7 

395 

1925 










JjiTuiiuy 

10. 38 

21.9 

211 

47.0 

459 

20.4 

197 

40.3 

.388 

Kohmary 

11.06 

21 1 

209 

48.1 

435 

20.6 

186 

40.6 

367 

M.ncli. 

13. 55 

26.9 

199 

51. 2 

378 

24.2 

179 

44.4 

32« 

Ai>m1 

12. 55 

28.2 

225 j 

53.5 

426 

23.5 

187 

46.6 

371 

ATiiy 

12.06 

25.6 

212 

53.0 

439 

22.1 

183 

46.4 

. 38.5 

Jiin(‘ 

12. 57 

26. 3 

209 

53.0 

422 

23.2 

18.5 

47.0 

‘ 374 

Jul> 

13 46 

29.3 

218 i 

54.4 

404 , 

23.8 

177 

48. 7 ! 362 

August 

12.66 

29.8 

2:15 

54.9 

434 ^ 

23.6 

186 

49.3 

1 389 

Pci>tcrnbcr 

12. 52 

29.2 

233 

.54.9 

438 

23.2 

185 

49. 4 

1 395 

Octufx'r 

11.31 

28,3 

2.50 

54.3 ; 

: 480 

22.5 

' 199 

49.6 

439 

NovcinbcT 

11.28 1 

28.2 

2.50 

53.5 ' 

' 474 

1 20 S 

184 

49.2 436 

December 

10.97 

28.0 

255 

53. 1 ! 

! 484 

1 19. 7 1 180 

1 48.6 

' 443 



Fresh pork j 

Lard 

Year 

1 

Pork loins, 
wholesale 

1 Pork chops, 1 

j retail 

Prime contract, 
wholesale ! 

RetaU 

Chicago , 
(Price 

IHT 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

In lend- • 
ing citie.s 
(Price 
l»er 

I>ound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

New 

York 

(Price 

per 

pound) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price 

In lead- 
ing cities 
(Price 
per 

pound) 

Per cent 

live hog 
price 

1913 

Cents 

14. 9 

Per ctnt 
178 

Cl nts 
21.0 

Percent j 
251 

Cents 

11.0 

Per cent 
132 

Cl nts 
15.8 

Per cent 
189 

1914 

15.4 

186 

22.0 

265 

10. 4 

125 

15.6 

188 

1915 

14.3 

201 

20.3 

286 

41.4 

132 

14.8 

20S 

1910 

16.2 

169 

22.7 

236 

13.5 

141 

17.5 

182 

1917 

24.4 

162 

I 31.9 

211 

21.7 

144 

27.6 

18.3 

1918. 

29. 5 

169 

39.0 

223 

25.6 

146 

33.3 

19i 

1919 

31. 5 

176 

42.3 

237 

29.0 

162 

36.9 

207 

1920 

30.7 

221 

42.3 

304 

20.0 

144 

29.5 

212 

1921 

22.5 

! 264 

34.9 

410 

11, 1 

130 

18.0 

212 

192*2 

21.7 

i 235 

33.0 

358 

11.6 

125 

17.0 

184 

19*23 

18.0 

1 238 

30.4 

403 

12.3 

163 

17.7 

234 

19*21 

19. 1 

1 236 

30.8 

380 

13.3 

164 

19.0 

2o4 

1925 

25.0 

; 212 

36.6 

310 

16.8 

142 

23.3 

197 

192.5 

Tnnuarv . 

17.4 

1 

168 

30.7 

296 

16.6 

160 

22.8 

220 

Fcbi uju y 

18.0 

163 

30.3 

274 

1 16.1 

146 

22.8 

200 

A ! arch 

! 27,5 

203 

37.4 

276 

1 17.1 

126 

1 23.1 

170 

April, - 

! 25.8 

206 

36.8 

293 

16.1 

128 

23.2 

185 

May 

25. 1 

208 

36.0 

299 

16.3 

135 

22.6 

187 

.iiinc 

July 

24. 0 
29.4 

191 

218 

36.2 

39.2 

288 

291 

17.6 

lai 

140 

134 

22.9 

23.5 

182 

75 

August 

30.0 

237 

40.0 

316 

17.9 

141 

24.3 

192 

Heptcinbor 

31.5 

252 

40.4 

323 

17.8 

142 

24.0 

192 

October 

26.0 

230 

39,1 

346 

ia4 

145 

24.1 

?13 

November 

24.3 

215 

37.5 

332 

ia2 

144 

23.3 

•A>7 

December 

21.5 

196 

35,7 

325 

15.0 

137 

22.G 

206 


Olvirion of Statistical and Historical Research. WholesiUe prices of ham, b^on, and ^rk in 
ChlcaRo and oflard in New York. Retail prices in leading cities throughout the United States. Prioeof 
live hogs, Br.;^'au of Agricultural Economics; other prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

1 Mostly on sliced ham. 
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Table 541 . — Hogs: Trend of average farm prices and average market prices per 100 
pounds, at Chicago, 1910-1925 


Year 

Weight- 

ed 

aver- 

Aver- 

age 

market 

Price relatives 
1913«100- 

1 

Year 

Weight- 

ed 

aver- 

A ver- 
age 

market 

Price relatives 
1913=- 100 

age 

farm 

price 

price at 
Chi- 
cago 

Farm 

prk'e 

Market 

price 

age 

farm 

price 

price at 
Chi- 
cago 

P’arm 

price 

M arkot 
prito 

1910 

Dollars 
8. 12 

Dollart 
8. 90 

i09. 1 

106. 6 

1918 

Dollart 
1.5. 8*2 

Dollars 
17. 15 

212. 6 

209. 0 

1911 

6, 29 

6. 70 

84. 5 

80. 2 

1919.. 

16. 04 

17 85 

215. 6 

213.8 

1912. 

6. ♦; 4 

7. 55 

89. 2 

90.4 

1920 

12. 85 

1.3. 91 

172. 7 

166. 6 

191.3 

7. 44 

8. 35 

100. 0 

100. 0 

1921 

7.85 

8. 51 

105. .5 

101. 9 

1914 

7. 51 

8. 30 

100. 9 

99. 4 

1922 

8.32 

9. 22 

111. 8 

no. 4 

191f> . 

6. 56 

7. 10 

88. 2 

8.5. 0 

1923 

7. 11 

7. .56 

95 6 

90 4 

1916 

8. 11 

9. 60 

m). 0 

11.5. 0 

1924 

7. 46 

8. 11 

KX). 3 

97. 1 

1917 

13.41 

15. 10 

i 

180.2 

1 

180. 8 

1925 

10. 88 

li. 81 

140.2 

HI. 4 


T)ivision of Stiilistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop ami Livestock Esti 
mates; market prices compiled from data of the ropoitiog service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and 
Wool. 


Table 512 . — Hogs: MoiiOihj slaughter under Fcdrral i nspection , 1 fd) J }J 


Year 

January 

Feb! nary 

March 

April 

May 

June 1 

July 

1907 

3, 109, 531 

2, 920, .505 

2, 66,-.. 112 

2,667, 170 

3,317,281 

3. 240. 7M) 

2, 928. 806 

1908. 

4, 961, 421 

3, S.S9. 8<)4 

111, il5 

1 2,304,271 

3, (<‘'7, c25 

3, O'* 1. 889 

2, 11 5, .570 

1909 

3, S75, 8.58 

2, 6.5.3, 412 

.3, 012, 659 

1 2,312,999 

2, 6l.N,4l8 

2, 718, .51.9 

2,097,211 

1910 

2, ()92, 780 

2. 323, ,582 

l,Md,(KX) 

, 1,778,410 

2, 206, 4/2 

2. 612, 116 

1, 988, 103 

1911- 

2, 712, .393 

2, (132, 830 

2, 9V2, l»92 

, 2, .589, 1.51 

3 (K)7, .507 

.1. 4!*2, (Mi3 

2, 560, *230 

1912 . . 

4. 1 16, 732 

3,301, 9,55 

2, 700, 401 

1 2,111.926 

2,81.3, 878 

2, 83.5, 470 

1 2, :i.5;^. 8.s9 

1913 

.3, 7as, 086 

2, 813, 947 

2, .113, 602 , 

1 2, I.S6, (,«4 

3. (W.5, 9Jn 

:i, 056, 948 

i *2, 557, 05-1 

1911 

:3,4>9,3Sl 

2, 722. 7f»,3 

2, 517, 7.52 

2, .51 1,721 

2. 5t.9. '(.1.5 

2, 92.5. (.3.5 

•2,1...9,.M0 

1915.. 

1, 27.3, LSS 

:i, nS6, 177 

3, 1 1.5. 7 >7 

' 2, 5611, 081 

2, 868, G.'5 

3. *21.5. 8‘22 

‘ *2, I9:i, :t8.5 

1916 

5,387,333 

4, 27.5, .567 

3, 130, 1 15 j 

2. 8.53, .326 

.1, 274,911 

3. H)2, 569 

2, .*>30, 219 

1917-- 

1, 628, 61.3 

3, 4M.U14 

2,984,959 

2.015,077 

3,08.3,518 

2, (.84,811 

2, 111.416 

1918 

3, 8*rj 

.3, yy.s 081 

.1, iris, lf»6 

3. 2tX), 4.89 

:J, 092, :i25 

*2, 7^2, 792 

■2,'.'1(», :91 

1M9 

5, 815, 698 

1, ’2tA\ 317 

:i, 411 , :«o 

3, 207, 671 

3, 7 13, H>:i 

3. 72S, 230 i 

•2, sv 1. .325 

lit A) 

5, 078, 521 

3, 103. 5 50 

.3, 4.81, ()80 

2, .5')0, 208 

:4. .5''!, 781 

3. .5(.6,071 

2, f.H, 772 

1921 

4, 347, .306 

.3, 798, ('87 

3, 047, 421 

3, 0t«, 2^) 

3, 274, J 14 

3,618, 152 

2,8*20. 616 

1922 - 

3, 984, 704 

3, 479, <«17 

;i, .350, 214 

2, 94.5. r»7 

.3, 716, 170 

4, f4*>, 304 

3, 104, :i^2 

192:3 

13< 029 

1, ZiO, ,57.5 

4,837,791 

4, 17!», 138 

4, 32 *, 13/1 

4, .9'>. ...13 

.*k i:ifi 

1924 

.5,911,212 

5, 006, 2‘>0 

4, .519*, 372 

4, 07.3, 24S 

4, 277, i>6.'' 

4, ‘<,87, .* 52 

1, 1! {,ftl4 

1925.. 

5, 978, 6J2 

1 4, 116,9 i6 

i 

3, 299, 3'M 

.3,0i6, 716 

3, 180, 12 i 

3, 7.U, 501 

1 1 

2. .819, 3.S5 

Year 

AU’ULst 1 

Si'ptember ' 

October 

NcA’cmbcr 

Decimbor 

Totji! 

1907 


2, 300, 785 

1, 988, 210 

2,218,979 

2. I.n, 62'' 

3, 093, ,59.) 

32, .885, W77 

1908.. 


2,231, 1S2 

2, 2.10, 684 

:i, .168, 060 

3, 8.5 J, . M 

4, 1 16, 7,' 0 

38, (.4:1. 101 

HW 


1,821,9.34 

1, 955, 415 

2, .197, 039 

2. mt, 08 1 

3, 09tJ, 212 

11, .194, .890 

1 !0 


1,821. 006 

1, .563, 816 

1,850,76.5 

2. r.5, f).M 

2, 826, 7 19 

*26, 01 :i, 783 

1 11 


2,031,911 

2, 171, 798 

2,719,927 

3, 6 >9, 2' .9 

3, bCZ 875 

.11, i:j-2,955 

19)2 


1, 875, 336 

1,701,088 

2, 4.54, 931 

3, 020, 326 

3, 106, 795 

3*1. ( .52, 7»7 

191.3 - 


2,268,331 

2, j:i2,73.5 

2, #«1, 399 

3, ]i*5, 206 

3, 918, 05 

31, 198, 585 

1914 


1,799.032 

1, 907, .397 

2.681,8.52 

.3, 017, 127 

4, 270, 6(2) 

:i*2..‘-3l,811 

1915... 


2, 040, .506 

1,890,48-4 

2, 493, 831 

3, 7:]H, 8; 9 

5,411,833 

:18, 381, *2*28 

1916 


2,517, 259 

2, 287, 330 

3, 327, 029 

4, 770, 913 

5, 267, 01*2 

4.3 CKJ 703 

1917 


1,7(M, 8.52 

1, 321, 674 

2, 19.5, 291 

3, 012, 827 

.3, 722, 599 

33, 900, 701 

1918 


2, 283, 083 

1, 980, 008 

3,018,084 

4, 280, 126 

6,661,890 

41,214,250 

1919 


1,949,413 

1, 997, 149. 

2,685,711 

3,270, 172 

4, 790, 3.5,3 

41,811,8:40 

1920 


2, 190, 821 

1, 978. 602 

2, 486, 940 

3, 328, m 

.3, 98.5, 1*2.5 

:>8,018,684 

1921 


2, .5.10, 459 

2, 422, 350 

2, 866, 13.3 

3, 447, 027 

3, 806, 7'.I7 

.38, 982, 3.55 

1922 


2, 887, 7.55 

2, 747, 467 

3,331,587 

4,318,005 

5,201,4.37 

4.3, 113,629 

1923 


3,,5.56,fX19 

.3,212,350 

4, 327, 951 

5, 340, 678 

5, 908, 7.59 

.5:1, 333, 708 

1924 


3, 070,206 

2,856^960 

3,498,135 

4, 640, 944 

6,600,306 

52, 87*2, 634 

1925 


2,462,825 

2,597,887 

3,314, 353 

3,646,155 

4,533,019 

43,042,867 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Table 513 . — Hog^y pork, and pork prod>‘cts: Staiemerit of the livestock and meat situation, by months, 1925 
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Cold storage Report Section. 

1 Lard includes all prime steam, kettle-rendered, neutral, and other pure lards. It does not include lard substitutes nor compounds. 
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Table 546. — Pork and pork products: International trade, average 

annual 1022-1 92 
iThotwtind pounds— i. o., 000 omittodi 



Year ended Dee. 31 

Country 

Average 1911-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 


Imports 

E\x>orts 

Imports 

Exports 

Impoi 1 s 

Exiwrts 

Imports 

Exports 

PR1NTIP\L KTPORT- 









INO COUNTRIES 









Argentina 

1,977 

9 

34 

19,202 

89 

4,841 

200 

.579 


923 

6,294 

1 1,025 

1 3, 367 

1 2, 574 

» 2, 248 



Brazil 

3, 767 

278 

13 

6;428 

' 183 

4 4, 693 



2, IH3 

Canada 

29, 189 

47,694 

62, 767 

103, 915 

64,602 

108, 273 

28, 36.5 

139, 205 

China 


7, 679 


9,828 


8, .515 


10 , no 

Denmark j 

7,124 

298; 088 

^6^ 

264,6.57 

4, 7.5S 

420,353 

4. 095 

47.5, 551 








50, 303 

104,963 

Netherlands J 

88, 143 

139,916 

23,608 

119,099 

33, 230 

133, 061 

24, 718 

228, 747 

New Zealand- 

248 

1.049 

46 

*2,040 

3 

4, :.G2 

16 

3, 438 

Rusf-ia 


*28, 871 






( 

Sweden ' 

6,736 

19, 445 

19, 560 

24, 470 

19, 712 

33, .588 

14, etd 

41,797 

United States 1 

171 

1,019,561 

818 

1. .503, 929 

1, 101 

1, 99.\ 920 

5, 583 

1, (>81,6.54 

PKINCIPVT. IMPORT- 









ING lUUNTIilKS 









Aiistlia 



91, .503 

&81 

1 102, 106 

618 

71, v.K) 

, 1,780 

Austria-llungai y 

14 3.3K 

3, 34.1 


i 



1 

Belgium- 

22,232 

is; 254 

48,933 

10,210 

4 4,331 

12,126 

28, i:i-i 

10,011 

Chile 

3. 195 

9 

91 j 

51 

264 

282 


-- 


85,973 


130^ 840 ' 


14.5, 847 


170, 173 i 


( '▼echoslovakia* 


106, 123 

4rtl 

1 10, 2*29 

.562 

127, 40/ 

2, 196 

Finland- - 

(*) 

9) 

12,261 

2.385 

1 5, 724 

275 , 

1.5,71.5 

:«5 

Franei* 

i 59, 824 

24, 6<;h 

87, .869 

6, .5()1 

1 i6, 7.-1 

5,511 ‘ 

161,311 

4, 752 

Germany 

265,669 

3, 5.12 

213. 6<)0 

1, 168 

419,087 

1,412 

1 1.18,416 

1, 189 

Italy 

74,861 

(*) 

5, 079 

4,527 ’ 

*23, 3.13 

3,230 

:58, 476 

t,.5(W 

N(ji\i !iy 

9,751 

26 

20. 906 

60 

25, 507 

16 

17, 201 



Peril . ... 

(*) 

9) 

9, 3S8 

(>) 

9, 391 

18 

1.5. 4.32 


Bhi'ippiu** i'leti«|s- 

4, 114 


6,CS4 


6, 207 


6, 498 


Spiiti 

553 

611 

4 *29 ! 

i.* 10^1 

3, 87V 

707 

‘ .5, O’lO 

1 ’ MCO 

SMii'trlaiid -- .. 

, 21,976 

105 

1.4, riS6 ' 

1, 102 

1.5, 922 

10 

1.3,170 

f9 

Union oi Sciitli .\frica 

8, 219 

30 

G.5 1 

471 

1,3/8 

184 

i.wa 

110 

T'nited Kingdom 

1 «;5,929 

15,820 

1, 165, 248 j 

•2,814 

1, y5,990 

.5, 928 

J, 120,89.3 : 

6. 193 

Other c^iuatiie.s 

' 47, 140 

4,835 

71,307 i 

14, 84>H 

73, 547 

11, .3*29 

j 67, 7(*6 

24, .194 

Total 

1, 632. .4a2 

1,6.38, U.b 

2, 133, 531 

2, 10.3, 750 

j2, 72.5. 779 

‘2, 798, .182 

2. 739, 1.55 

1 ‘2, 7 41. *282 


Division of i^tati?tiral and Ilistoriojil Kpsoaroh. Official sources. 

1 Year beftinnin^r July 1. * Not separately .stated. ' T^ss than 500 iwunds. « Sit months. 


Table ‘547. — Pork: [Exports from the United Stafes, hy months, 1910-1926 
[Thousand pounds~i. o., 000 oiiiitkd] 


Year 













ended 

June 

30— 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

J.m. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr 

May 

"910 

6.5, 364 

68.289 

60, 1S.3 

55, 362 

62, 726 

6.5, (.38 

7.5, 101 

66, 675 

60, 

31. 

227 

42, 2*J9 

>11. . 

60. 183 

67,:r>i 

.56, «’i85 

49, 280 

50, 136 

71,512 

75, 067 

79,351 

8.5, or*, 

>W, 

186 

100, 7(>h 

; 12 .. 

8.3,514 

82, ?S7 

107, 08? 

79, .551 

77, 114 

97,067 

93, 601 

10*2,591 

104, ;i.' 


SOS 

92, 600 

1 13 .. 

72, 295 

77, 105 

77,964 

64, 987 

65, 696 

79,611 

91.808 

106, 956 

96, 771 


836 

83, 093 

1914--. 

81,962 

82,726 

73,628 

77,309 

79, 717 

86, 597 

101,683 

73,968 

70,046 

60. 

783 

66,067 

191.'. -. 

5.3,086 

54,215 

59,388 

73,414 

73, 7.56 

73,691 

106, 325 

11.8,6.57 

160, 112 

11.3, 

501 

89,26.3 

1916-.. 

9.5, 029 

90,128 

100,207 

11.3,464 

107, 744 

143,262 

1.3.3. 222 

1()2,37(> 

119, 96.3 

13.3, 

534 

148,24.5 

1917... 

76, 567 

93, 101 

106, .329 

9.5, 287 

11.3. .579 

1.56, 723 

199, 397 

122,571 

167, 861 

137, 

772 

127, 193 

1918... 

4.5,502 

71, 295 

79,460 

54,037 

99, 189 

i 90,333 

92,864 

114, 347 

.308,011 

285, 

76:^ 

281, 335 

1919... 

252,767 

170, 647 

114,555 

132, 237 

123,266 

20.5, 601 

197, 96.5 

236, 421 

3-11, 295 

.118, 

010 

180; 89(1 

1920... 

240,961 

179,503 

117,762 

117,943 

131,663 

144, 799 

137, 438 

147, 133 

18.5, 348 

87, 

.591 

134, 208 

1921... 

04, 117 

67, 701 

102,470 

123, 102 

132,698 

187,091 

161,69.5 

1.51,361 

14,3,08.5 

118, 

192 

111,040 

1922... 

171,556 

174, 916 

173,989 

99,186 

90,240 

106, 449 

127,613 

138, 047 

124,411 

i 90! 

125 

09, 440 

1923... 

13.3,428 

127,667 

120,124 

125^ 716 

124, .574 

155,944 

196, 139 

163, 745 

18.5, 197 

164, 

288 

16.5, .543 

1924... 

141,665 

162; 948 

170, 631 

1.58, 196 

158,908 

188^ 695 

224, 6.58 

190,690 

175,4*20 

137, 

570 

114,7.58 

1025... 

147,334 

135,085 

114,656 

111,952 

91,730 

120.607 

144, 221 

114, 706 

123, 423 

83, 

216 

109, 073 

1928.., 

89,075 

83,226 

100,152| 

81,321 

76,418 

11.5,241 

— 




' 1 


Juno 


50,4 !.■> 
OO/iOU 
fl.S.KOO 

70,470 

C7,4;46 


Total 


707,1 OS 
870,457 
1,071,053 
970,408 
921,912 


121,772 

112,361 

10a,0‘M 

lC9,;i05i 

100,393 


1,100,180 
1,4.59,53.') 
1 .499,473 
i,091,44l 
12,704,077 


137,331) 
128,941 
1 19,855 
131,780 
I00;43.5 


1,761,679 
1,. 521 ,403 
1,515326 
1,794,143 
1,933,474 


104, 146 


1,400,149 


Division of Statistical and Historical Raseoreh. Gompilod from Montlily Bummary of Foreiim Oom- 
merco of the United States. 

These figures include emits of fresh, canned, and pickled pork, cured hazns and sboaiam. bacon, lard, 
neutral lard, Wiltshire eltfis, and Cumberland sides. 



Statist 



Division of SlotisiicLa and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Oom- 
mei\!o of the United States. 
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Table 550 . — Bocon:^ Exports from the United States, by countries, 1910-1925 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

Bel- 

gium 

Franco 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Nor- 

way 

Ignited 

King. 

dom 

Other 

Euroiie 

Total 

Europe 

Uan- 

ailn 


Other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1910 

2,206 

23 

1,605 

1,065 

330 

1.33, 995 

956 

140, ISO 

1,8.38 

7,046 

3, 099 

152, 163 

1911 

547 

1,711 

6, 529 

4, 351 

3, 784 

lir>, 405 

9, 750 

146, 077 

1,691 

6, 224 

2, 

1.56,675 

1912 

4, Wl 

9,418 

8, 156 

7,271 

4. 5(K) 

H7, 149 

15,598 

PW, 9.5.5 

3. 342 

4,823 

3, 454 

2(H. 571 

1913 

9,141 

2,097 

11,781 

7, 6;i9 

4, 054 

1.38. i:i3 

11,426 

184, 271 

0, 86)8 

6,658 

3, 197 

2i)0, 99-1 

1914 

5,110 

197 

9,732 

1,718 

5, 459 

132, 820 

11,881 

166,917 

n,08:i 

13, 734 

2, 2:3t» 

193,904 

1915 

5, 737 

44, 712 

1,629 

8,28.5 

11,. 518 

201,043 

48, 896 

321,820 

JO, 025 

1.3, 360 

1 , 51:3 

346,718 

1916 

60, 161 

52, 501 

10, 532 

12,846 

22, 387 

339, .141 

26,611 

524, 379 

39, 591 

1.3, .543 

2, 21.6 

579, 809 

1917 

05. 220 

77, 036 

19, 378 

10. 626 

8, 296 

346, 758 

3, 952 

5:31,26.5 

118,710 

14,915 

2, 262 

667, 1.52 

1918 

6S, 670 

73. 532 

74, 460j 


25 

5.13, 1.35 

1,057 

750, 879 

42. 8:37 

20,291 

1,281 

8J.5,2<U 

1919 

IW, 591 

220,391 

80, 552 

”‘ 22, ‘477 

18, 182 

657, 018 

93, 6.30 

1,201, 871 

26, 186 

9, 151 

1,0.36, 

1,238,247 

1920---,. . 

37,651 

27, 997 

13, 30S 

122,984 

12, 869 

411,285 

134, 116 

760. 30:3 

21,639 

19,567 

2, 1.58 

8a3. 667 

1921 

29, 44S 

5, 369 

14, 991 

43,421 

6,681 

244, 716 

104,912 

449, 5:38 

12,718 

25, .302 

1,740 

489, 298 

1922 

16. 743 

9, 36;i 

2, 481 

20, 847 

9, 147 

184.703 

69, 993 

31.3, 277 

11.022 

2 : 3 , 462 

2. 788 

350, 549 

1923 

2.1, 215 

7, 758 

9. 259 

30, 972 

12, 269 

188, 271 

99,009 

370, r!(] 

9, 925 

21,8.30 

2, 823 

408. :3:34 

1924 

16, 0S9 

14,941 

,H, .199 

37, 112 

10, 427 

161,0‘28 

la5,9SS 

38.3. <>H4 

9, 976)! 

26. 055 

3, 485 

42.3, .500 

1925 C... 

6, 402 

3, 2^1 

1 7,357 

7, ih)5 

8, 775 

1 

128.7t5j 

31, 969 

1 

197, 19.9| 

2, ‘K)2 

27, :3:32 

1 

8 , XU, 

1 i 

2.36,, 26.3 

1 


Division of St'itisticnl and Historical Research, (’oinpiled from Foru^xn (’oioiner«e and Na\ njation of 
the I’nited t^tates, 1910-191S, Monthly Summary of loieipn ('ominerc<' of tlie United States, June issues, 
1921-1925, and olDcial records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

‘ Includes Chimbeilatid sides. * rreliminary. 


Table 551 . — Hams and shoulders:^ Exports from the United States, by countries, 

1910-1925 


[Thousand pounds -i. e , 000 omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 30— 

Bel- 

gium 

France 

Ncthcr-i 

lands 

United 

King- 

dom 

Other 

Euroi^c 

Total 

Europe 

1 

Can- 

ada 

Cuba 

Mex- 

ico 

Pan- ] 
ama 

Other 

coun- 

tries 

1 

Total 

1010 ' 

.5, 305 

8 

109 

130, 303 

364 

1.36, 089 

* 2,5.57 

2, 879 

003 

910 

3,517 

1 146,885 

1911 

9,092 

26 

' 226 

135, 433 

720 

145, 497 2, 918 

3, 87<1 

640 

1,103 

3, 675 

1 1.57,709 

1912 

15, 018 

258, 

, 2,56 

Kill, 675 

1, 295 

186, . 502 ! 0,282 

140, 846 6, 78.5 

5,085 
6, 002 

9:18 

1,088 

4, 149 

1 201,044 

1913 

5, 822 
4, 081 

316 

131 

i:j4, 017 

660 

782 

1,029 

4,101 

' 1.59, .545 

1914 

122 

95 

146,007 

412 

150, 717 

, 4,007 

6, 638j 

350 

761 

4, 409 

16.5, 882 

1915 

6, 596 

009 

1,689 

179, 377 

2,a39 

191,110 

' 1..5ir) 

6, 842' 

249 

623 

3, .362 

^ 203. 701 

1916 

2,793 

7,898, 

670 

251, 026 

691 

262,878' 2,674 

11,493 

463 

976 

3, 725 

1 282, 209 

19i7 

25, 8641 
18, 436 
112,813j 

1 

217, 435 
372, 723 
415, 620 

2,028 
842 
a3, 703 

24.5, 328 

, 5,617 
' 14, 287 
6, 974 

9,868 

821 

630 

221 

181 

4, , 39.1 
2,608 
2,754 

266,6.57 

UIH 

1919 1 

32,583 

4,020 

1 

392 ; 001 

G48, 739 

9, 990 
7,041 

46.5 

951 

' 419,572 
^ 067, 240 

1920 ^ 

6, 489 

29,870' 

6,112 

182, ,563 

25, 146 

2.50, 180 

5,669 

14, m, 

8.33 

332 

4,2.57 

27.5, 4.56 

1921 

0, 891 

1,473, 

1, 832 

i:i4, 038 

1, 662 

14,5, 896 

8, 441 

12, 4.V9 

1,0.55 

4:14 

3, 697 

172,012 

1922 

9, 690 

894' 

' 196 

233, 566 

2,438 

246, 784 

10,664 

9,071 

890 

473 

3,760 

271,642 

192:3 

13, 979 

2, 142 

937 

259, 353 

4, 259 

280,670 

19,536 

1 12, 784 

1,028 

031 

4, 620 

319, 269 

1924 

21, 185 

4, 587 

3,799 

307, 771 

5, 920 

343, 262 

16, 779 

14,219 

1,063 

084 

5,227 

1 381,564 

1926 a..-. 

13,400 

1,113 

2, 223 

241, 150 

3,040 

260,926 

8,174 

16,74:ij 

1,096 

861 

5,412 

292, 214 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Forcit?n Commerco and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918; Monthly Summary of Foreign ('ominerce of the United States, Juno issues, 
1921-1926, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Includes Wiltshire sides. * Preliminary. 
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Table 552. — Lard: Exports from the United Slates, by countries, 1910-10^:6 

[Tliousand i>oun<Is— 1. o., (KX) omitted] 


Year 
ended 
June 30" 

Bel- 

gium 

Dcn- 

maik 

Ger- 

many 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

1910 

9, WO 

4, 5m 

93, 393 

2,203 

2:1, 7.5S 

1911 

19,900 

1, 49t> 

151,020 

5, 781 

33, 221 

1912 

21,744 

3, 130 

1 59, 474 

3, 171 

38; 075 

1913 

IS, 7«2 

1,812 

100, 802 

0, 100 

4:1, 384 

1914 

15,915 

l,4d4 

140, 209 

5, 959 

43, 470 

loir. 

5, 129 

72,a57 

3, 878 

4,12:1 

22, 245 

19PL. .. 

70, 132 

2, 874' 


3, 488 

i:i, 282 

1917 

90, 7(il 

841' 

1 

4. 982 

20, 440. 

191S 

llh, 154 

75 


2,137 


1919 

i 190, 770 

22, 250 

”'9‘579 

1 

17,083 

1920 

55. 970 

13, 528 

19, 733 

10. 502 

78, 364 

1921. 

57, mi 

9, 527 

231, 528 

14, 172 

113,868 

1022 

43. 591 

6, 923 

200, 7101 

9,051i 

42,831 

1923 

50, 472 

5, 7(K) 

328, 112 

29,571 

47, 802 

192! ... 

40, (M 

7, 3051 

329, 793 

77,210 

71, 570 

192: ‘ - 

22, .53S 

4,092 

251.983 

41, 145 

60, 309 

1 


United 

King- 

dom 

Other 
Kuror)o ' 

1 

Total' 

' Eur()p<‘ 

Can- 

ada 

1 

Cuba 

Other 

eoiin- 

tries 

Total 

101,331 

1 

3,742 

1 

2V)8, 050 

9,310 

:i3,249 

2?, 329 

302, 928 

105,412 

25, 0S3 

402, 513 

0,55^ 

34,909 

32, 070 

470, 108 

ISO, 125 

32, 704 

415,083 

7,908 

1 42. 549 

30, 050 

512, 250 

108,380 

21, 178 

420, 484 

11,080 

40, .52#) 

40, 93.5 

519, 025 

104, 633 

8, W7 

:i85, 717 

15, 990 

49,610 

:40, ur 

481,4.58 

189, 350 

9H, r,40 

395, 422 

7, 722 

45, 349 

27, 0:19 

47.“., 532 

192. 070 

4S 90..I 

1 3:10. 755 

0, 330 

53, 812 

30. 114 

427,011 

ITS HI 

57, 5.591 

1 358, 7(X) 

5, 370 

4S, IXi 

31,9f»l 

444, 770 

159,959 

40,471 

324. 796 

894 

52, 574 

14,242 

392, 506 

2S0, 451 

145, 010 

071,756 

:i, 505 

25, 572 

‘ 2i,87S 

1 

724, 771 

105,374 

100,058 

479,519 

11,018 

08, 734 

' 27. .354 

587,225 

ir.y, 40,4 

:io,4i: 

032, 9:17 

12 , 22 fil 

1 59,9:19 

; 41,055 

740,, 157 

244, 405 

.59, 301) 

WO. 877 

8, 8.521 

73, 926 

62, 724 

812,379 

241, 144 

53, ;i9(. 

750, 197 

14,318 

87, 898 

94, ‘229 

952, 642 

240.017 

57, 829 

824.418 

15,23l| 

92, 08.1 

1 83. 100 

1,014,898 

22:1,011 

30, 137 

023. 875 

1 

9,811 

80, 480 

^ 72, 5*>9 

792, 735 


Division of Statist ieal and Historical Uesearch. (^nnpiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, iyiQ-191M; Monttily Siiuiinarj of Foreign Comnuree of the United States, June Jssiii s, 
1921 192r», aiKl onifiai leeords of the Bureau of 1‘oieign and Domestic Commerce. 


1 Preliiiiinary. 


Table 553. — Lard, 'pure: Average price per 100 pounds, Chicago, hy months, 

1905-1926 


Year 

1 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar.j 

.\pr. I 

1 1 

1 May i 

1 

June * 

Jul> 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 Nov. 

Dec 

* Av. 


1 1 1 

\ Dolls. \ Doth. 

Dolls. \ 

Dolls. ^ 

\ Dolls. 

Dolls. ^ 


Dolls. 

: 1 1 1 

\Dolh. \Dolls. Dolls 

\doIU. 

'Dolls. 

1905 

0. 73 

1 6. '.4 

6 92 

7. 12 

' 7 . 1 s 

7. 20 

1 7.09 

7 7o! 

\ 7.51 

, 7.12 

7 08 

7.51 

1 7.16 

1900 

7.44 

7.55 

' 8.03] 

8.69 

1 8.4‘l 

8. 74 I 

8.93 

8 66 

7.79! 9.33; 9.30 

8. 75 

8.47 

1907.- 

9.29 

9.701 

1 9.03' 

8.08 

8.95 

8. 09 

8.91 

8. 81)1 

8.981 8.861 8.16 

7.98 

8.84 

1908 

7. 70 

1 7.21 

! 7.07, 

1 8. 191 8. 42 

8. 06 

9.30 

9. 33 

1 9.941 9.62 

9.31 

9. 23 

8.72 

BKW 

9. 57 

1 9.52 

' 10.05 

10. 32 

10. CO 

11.54 

11.52 

11.00 

12.2:^ 

12. 17 

1 12 93 

1 i:l. 12 

, 11.27 

1910 

12. 43 

' 12. M 

' 14 08 

32.33 

12.95 

12. ‘27 

11 85 

11.82 

12.44 

12.93 

10. 8J 

10. 31 

12. 2.^ 

1911 - 

10. 32 

1 9. 50 I 

1 8 S3| 

7. 93 

S.()3| 

8. 17 

8. 30, 

8. 97 

9 32 

S.85 

1 9.07 

1 9.00, 

8 86 

1912 

9. 24 

8.9()l 

! 9.371 

10.06 

10. 771 

10.87 

10. 57 

10. ; 3 

11. (*8 

11.47 

1 11. 15 

10 46| 

10 39 

1913 

9. 88 

10. 50| 

10.66 

11.00 

H.U5 

10, 99 

ll.53| 

1 11.28 

11. 15 

10. 00 

1 10. 03 

10.08 

10 83 

Av. 1909’1913 

10.20 

10. 181 

10 . 00 ' 

10.33 

10. t.v 

10. 7 < 

10. 75' 

' 10.89 

11.24 

11.20 

! 10.92 

10.71 

10 72 

toil 

10.89 

10. 07, 

10.52 

i 10.23 

9. 95 

10.03 

10.081 

1 9.60 

9. 68 

1 10.221 10.89! 

10. 05 

10 24 

1915- 

10. 09 

10. 63 

9.84 

9.95 

9.71 

9.39 

8.05 

7.92 

8. 13 

9.07 

1 8.94 

9.47 

9. 31 

1910 

10. 32 

9.99 

10.79 

11.77 

12.80 

12.87 

13. 12 

13.44 

14,47 

15. 34 

10.91 

16.66 

13 21 

1917- 

15. 60 

17.00 

19.30 

21.00 

22.30 

21.41 

20.77 

1 22. 40 

24. 03 

24.29 

27. 13 

25. 46 

21 73 

I9IS 

24. 39 

26. 05' 

20.07 

25.44 

24.53 

24. 50 

26.09, 

i 26.78 

26.98 

20. 66 

26.69 

2.5. 31 

2.5 79 

1919 

23. 40 

24.83 

27. 35 

30,09 

33.58 

34. 15 

34. 70 

1 30.01 

26. 19 

27.41 

1 25. 86 

23. H 

2<. 40 

1920- 

23, 62 

?3. 14 

22.93 

1 22,71 

22.75 

22.98 

21.71 

1 21. 16 

22.58 

23.28 

1 22.07 

LS. 15 

22. 25 

Av. 1914-1920 

16.99 

17. 46 

18.11 

18.74 

19.37 

19.33 

19.23 

1 ia77 

18.87 

19. 47 

1 19.78 

la 32 

18. 7u 

1021 

16.031 

14.91 

14.48 

13.071 n.88 

12.03 

13.94 

13.65 

13. 51 

12. 10 

11.62 

11.25 

i;i 21 

1022 

11. 19 

12. 59 

13.50 

12.02 

13. 15 

13.22 

13.06 

13.30 

13.00 

14. 12 

13.78 

13.31 

13 07 

1923 - 

13. 20| 

13.25 

13.87 

13. 42 

13. 12 

13. 18 

12. 84 

12.83 

15. 06 

15.22 

15.72 

15.04 

13 9) 

1024 

14. 52 

13.03 

12.84 

12.60 

12. 19 

12. 13 

13.65 

15.94 

10. 25 

18.05 

16.68 

18.00 

14. 65 

i925 

17. 59 

17.03 

18.25 

17.07 

16,50 

18.13 

18.42 

18.94 

18.95 

18. 75 

18. 50 

10.67 

1 

17. “0 

Av. 1921-1925 

14. 61 

14.16 

14.59 

13.74 

13, 37 

13.74 

14. 38 

14.93 

15. 35 

15.66 

15.20 

14.85 

14. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to February, 1920, figures compiled from th-i 
National Provisioner; subseciuent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division oi 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 
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Table 554. — Pork, carcass: Average prices per pound in Great Britain, 1909~-192!} 
FIRST QUALITY FRKSU BHITlSll FORK 


Y'oar 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

1909 

12.8 

12. 8 

12. 9 

13. 0 

12. 7 

12. 9 

13. 2 

13. 2 

13. 5 

11. 2 

1 H. 8 

15. 2 

13.5 

1910. 

15, 1 

15. 0 

15. 0 

14. 8 

14. 7 

14. 1 

13. 9 

11. 6 

15. 0 

15. 4 

15. 3 

14. 9 

14.8 

1911 

IL 6 

14. 2 

14. 2 

14. 0 

13. 2 

14. 6 

12. 2 

12. 2 

12. 7 

1 : 1 . 2 

12. 8 

12. 5 

13.2 

1912 

12. 7 

12. 7 

12.8 

12. 8 

12. 5 

12. 6 

12. 8 

13. 0 

14. 4 

15. 1 

15. 1 

!5. 7 

13,5 

1913 

16. 1 

16. 3 

16. 3 

la 1 

15. 8 

15. 5 

15. 5 

1.5. 6 

16. 0 

16. 4 

16. 7 

17. 1 

16. 1 

Av. 1909-1913 

1 1- 2 

14. 2 

H. 2 

14. 1 

13. 8 

13 9 

13. 5 j 

1.,'" ^ 

11 3 

14 9 

11 9 

1 15 1 

11 2 

1914 . 

16. 8 

16 2 

16. 2 

15. 8 

14 ^ 

13. 9 

1.1. 3 

1 1. 5 

1.5. 1 

16. 5 

16. 4 { 

16. 3 

15.5 

1915 

15. 8 

lA 9 

16. 4 

17. 2 

17. 0 

16. 8 

16. 7 

16. 9 

18 8 

20. 0 

21. 4 

21. 4 

17.9 

1916 

20. 1 

21. 6 

21. 6 

23. 6 

21 9 

21. 7 

21. 7 

21. 7 

23. 8 

25. 1 

25 0 

26. 1 1 

22.8 

1917 

26. 9 

27. 2 

27. 7 

28. 2 

26. 4 

27. 2 

28. 6 

25 5 

29. 1 

28. 2 

28. 2 

28. 2 1 

27.6 

191S 

2S. 2 

28. 2 

28. 2 

31. 8 

31. 8 

31. 7 

31. 7 

31 8 

.11. 8 

31. 2 

35 7 

35. 7 

31.7 

1919 

32. 1 

31. 8 

31. 2 

31. 0 

31. 1 

30. 8 

29 5i 

28. 5 

27. 9 

27. 8 

27. 2 

2o. 3 

29. 6 

1920 

26. 8 

131.0 

1 36. 0 

41. 0 

37. 2 

36. 1 

37. 6 

35. 4 

36. 3 

36. 4 

31. 9 

31 2 

35.2 

.Vv. 1914-1920.. .. 

23.8 

‘>4 6 

2.5. 3 

2<l 9 I 

2.5 7 

25 5 

2.-. 6 

21. 9 

26 1 

26. 9 

27 0 

26. 9 

25 8 

1921 

32. 5 

29. 7 

29. 7 1 

30. 5 

29 0 

24. 9 

22. 9 1 

2:1 5 

21 .5 

22. 8 

2?. 5 

23. 2 

26.3 

1922 

22. 5 

23 9 

21 4 

2.' 3 

25 0 

21. 0 

2.1 9 

21 7 

26 (, 

27 

26 5 

30 3 

21.5 

1923 .. 

29. 6 

28. 0 

27.0 

26.8 

30. 7 

21 5 

20. 7 

20 1 

22 1 

23 0 

22 3 

21. 5 

24.7 

1924 

20. 4 

19. 2 

18. 5 

19. 2 

18. 1 

16. 6 

14 1 1 

18. 1 

19. 0 

20. 2 

20 5 

21 0 

IS. 7 

192.5 

23 0 

22.0 

22 9 

23.6 

22.3 

.>0.4 

20.6 1 

21 4 

21.8 

26. .5 

27. 3 

28 9 

2A 6 

Av. 1921-1925 

1 2.5. 0 

24. 6 

24.5 

25. 1 

1 

1*5 0 i 

1 21 9 1 

j 20. 1 

21,6 i 

1 2:1 •> 

2i U 

•>1 3 , 

5S7; 

1 23. 6 


FIRj^T QUALITY FROZEN 7>()RK > 


■ j 

— — 1 

- 




~ 





[ 


~ 

Year 1 

Jan 

Fob. 

Mar.' 

A pr. 

Ma> 1 

June 

July 1 

1 

\UR. 

Hept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

1 

J )<v*. 1 

Av. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

1 

Ch. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

('ts. 

Cts 

1909 

12. 7 

11.7 

11.9 

12.0 

11.9 

12. 1 

12 . 6 

12. 7 

13. 5 

14. 5 

14. 7 

13 1 

12 S 

1910 

14. 6 

14. 0 

14.9 

1.5. 2 

14.7 

14 2 

14. 2 

1 4. 3 

14. 7 

H. 9 

1 1. 5 

1 1. 2 

1 4. 6 

1911 

13. 7 

13 2 

14. 0 

13 6 

12 . r, 

11. 4 

11 . 2 

11. 3 

12. 4 

11 0 

1 1. 9 

12 . 1 

12 4 

1912 

11. 7 

12. 2 

12. 0 

13. 2 

12.9 

13 2 

13. 4 

13. 0 

15. 4 

14 7 

14. 9 

15. 1 

13 5 

1913 

15. U 

l,‘) 4 

15. 8 j 

15. 3 

15 0 

15 0 

11 . 6 

1 -1.8 

14 9 

14. 5 1 

14. 2 

14. 5 

14 9 

A\.li;f09-I0l3 1 

13. 5 

1 13 3 ! 

! 13. 8 ! 

13. 9 

1 13 4 

13 2 

13. 2 

13 2 

11 . 2 

M. 1 

11 . 0 1 

13 9 

13.6 

1914 

15. 1 

14. 3 

14. 6 

14. 1 

13. 6 

13. 3 

11.8 

13 5 

12 . 8 

14.8 

14 n] 

14 9 

13.9 

Nlj 

15 0 

1 5. 8 

16 . 7 











j9U) 

1.5. 8 

16. 3 

16. 6 

18. 6 

i7 0 

18. 4 

i7 9 

IS. 1 

19 8 

21 . 0 

20 . 2 

21 1 . 6 

18 4 

1917 

20. 5 

21 . 6 

21.8 

22.2 

21. 4 

20 . 8 

22 . 1 

23. 7 

25. 2 

25 2 

25 2 

25 ' 2 

22 U 

1918 

1 25.2 

2 .). 2 

26.9 

31.8 

.41.8 

31.7 

31.7 

31.8 

131.8 

35.7 

»35 7 

1 35 / 

31.2 

IMJ 

32,1 

31.. S 

1.31.2 

31.0 

131.1 

130.8 

26.3 

> 25.3 

21.8 

21.6 

24. 2 

22 . 1 


1920 

21 . 8 

20 . 0 

22.4 

23. 2 

22 . 8 

23. 4 

24 3 

25. 0 

2S. 8 

28. 7 

28. 4 

27 3 

•21 6 

1921 

24. 2 

21. 3 

20.2 

20 . 0 

19. 6 

18. 2 

U7.2 

1 16.2 

16 ?. 

16 2 

14 . 4 

13. 8 

t 18 1 

1922 

33.4 

13, 7 

1.3.7 

13. 8 

13. 9 

13 9 

16. 7 

16. 8 

18 4 

ns. 8 

19 2 

19. 5 

16 0 

1923 

18. 1 

16. 1 

14.7 

16. 2 1 

14. 3 

14.7 

15. 6 

15. 1 

14. 8 

16.7 

16. 2 

15. 2 

15.5 

1924- 

14.4 

14.5 

13.8 

13.6 

13 6 

13.3 

(*) 


(’) 

(») 

(') 

0) 


^925 



C) 

j 

0) 

U) 

(*) 

C) 

h 

n 

(*) 

(') 

(t) 

-- 



1 

- - 

1 

— 










\ 

1 


Division o t StatLsiical and ITistorical Rosearch. Compiled from Awinjltural RtiRistics 1009-R122, 
and A^iciiUural Market Report, 192.1- 1V24 and W^r}, Ministry of AKriciilliint ^nd FishoiU"., (iriat MiHain. 
Convcrte<ltoconts per ix>UQd on tbu basis of the monthly average rate ol exchange as given in Fcxlcrol 
Reserve Bulletins. 


^Interpolated. 


> Desigiiatod '‘Foreign" prior to i917i 


* No quotations. 
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Table 555. — Hams: Price per pound in Liverpool, 1909-1925 

AMEHirAN, SirORT CUT, Onp:KN, FIRSTai 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

e 

Cents 

CfTitt 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 

11. 2 

10. 8 

11. 3 

12. 4 

12.7 

12.9 

12. 7 

14. 0 

12.9 

13.9 

14. 8 

14. 1 

12 8 

1910 

14. 9 

14. 9 

IG. G 

15. 7 

17.0 

17.5 

17. 3 

16. 0 

16. 0 

14. 7 

1.5. 6 

14. 9 

15.9 

1911 - - ... 

14. 2 

12. G 

12. G 

12. 4 

13. 3 

1.5. 9 

1& 1 

16. 7 

1 3. 3 

12. 4 

12. 8 

12. 0 

13.7 

1912 

12. 5 

11. 6 

12. 7 

13. 8 

14. 0 

12.9 

14.3 

14 3 

, 14. 3 

! 1.5. 2 

J5 2 

1.5. 4 

n 8 

1913 

15. 5 

15.3 

15.7 

Ifi. 0 

17. 0 

17 7 

18. 0 

1 17. 5 

16. 0 

1.7. 3 

1.5. 3 

15 2 

16. .3 

A V. 1909-1913 

1.T7 

13.0 

13. 8 

14. 1 

14. 8 

1.5. 4 

1.5. 8 

1 .5. 7 

14. 5 

14 3 

11 7 

14.3 

14.5 

1914 

j .5, 2 

T4TT 

'ir>. r 

14 9 

1 1. 5 

Tg. 2 

16. .5 

"isTT 

ItTT 

17). e 

~I6, 3 

~JG.~r 

1 15.9 

191 r. 

15.8 

14. 2 

13.7 

13. 5 

15. 4 

1.5. G 

14. 9 

1 . 5. 1 

IG 1 

17 3 

10 2 

21. 1 

16.0 

1919 

20. 1 

IX. 1 

19. 4 

19. 8 

19 4 

19. 5 

20. 4 

22 . 5 

2 2. 5 

22. 9 

22 

21. 2 

1 20.7 

1917. ... 

24. 0 

27. 4 

27. G 

28. 2 

28.9 

27. 4 

28. 2 

29 1 

29. 1 

29 1 

•]i 4 

3.5. 4 

! 2J. 1 

1918 

tl5. ‘1 

3 *. 4 

“,5. 4 

35. 5 

3.5. 5 

3 . 5 . { 

3 / . 9 

37.9 ! 

37. 9 

37.9 

.17 9 

.17, 9 

;jR. 7 

1919 . . . .... 

37. 9 

3;. a 

37. 5 

37.0 

37. 8 

39. 3 

38. 1 ! 

36. 8 1 

4 

36. 3 

37. 5 

32.8 

37.2 

1920 

31. 9 

29. 4 

31. 1 

34. 1 

32. 6 

33. 3 

38. 1 

3.5. 8 

34.9 

34. 5 

;i4 3 

3.5 0 

34 8 

A\ . 1914-1920 


_2j'A 


20. 2 

jjk 3_ 

2G.7 

j^.7_ 

Z'-A 

2i.T_ 

27. ~7~ 

_2.S,^ 

2s_^ 

27.0 

1921 

“3('TT 

TiT2“ 

itc.r 

IfTo 

I 3 .T 

*28. o' 

■ 34 T 

'ao.'T 

Ti T 

20 *T 

~Z.yT 

■^.Ti 

“’fl 

1922 

21 5 

2G 5 

25. 4 

20. 0 

28.4 

29. 4 

2/ .8 

23. 3 

20 4 

21.0 

21 6 

20 2 

14 .5 

19.M 

19 9 

U9 

19 1 

18 7 

19.4 

20. 7 

24. 1 

22.2 

20 . 3 

20. 5 

22 1 

19. 5 

20.4 

1921 

1» 9 

17. 9 

IG.8 

Ifi 8 

17.7 

18.0 

19 9 

20.7 

IS. 8 

21.9 

2-2 7 

2X 1 

19 4 

192r) 

21.8 

21.. 3 

22.8 

2 : 1.9 

23.2 

2G.2 

27.7 

28.0 

27 7 

28.4 

2b 6 

29 1 

26 0 

Av. 1921-1925 

23.7 

23.2 

1 23.1 

22.5 

22.4 

24.0 

2P.9 

1 24 !* 8 


22.4 

24 1 


j 23.5 


AMERK^AN, LONG C'UT, GREEN, FIRST? ' 


1909 

10 5 

10 3 

11.4 

12 4 

13.1 

13 8 

1 : 1 . G 

1! 9 

14 2 

1.5. 1 

14.4 

14.4 

1.12 

1910 

14. 5 

14 9 

17.7 

17.0 

17 7 

18. 6 

18 3 

17.0 

17.3 

17.6 

16 1 

14.3 

16.8 

1911.. . . 

14. 1 

12.6 

12. G 

12.7 

13 9 

15.9 

15.9 

16.7 

13.3 

13. 5 

n.3 

12.0 

n 9 

1912 

11. G 

11. 0 

12 6 

13.6 

14.7 

14 0 

13 9 

14.9 

14. 1 

15 2 

11.9 

1.) 1 

1.3.8 

1913 

1 T' f) 

1.5.7 

16. G 

16 8 

18. 1 

18 6 

18 8 

18. 1 

16. i 

1.5. 2 

15. 2 

14.8 

16.6 

A\ 1900 1013 

1 4 2 

13 0 

14. 2 

14 5 

15 5 

16. 2 

16 » 

16. J 

1.5 1 

15 3 

14 8 

14 i 

14 9 

1911 . 

“14. ‘8 

Ti 5 " 

”15. f 

" 1 . 5 . r 

“l5. 0 

Tg.T 

Tao 

l8. f 

“I 6 9 ' 

*1.5. 6 

‘I 6 . 9 

To r 

‘TiTo 

191.5 

1.5. G 

11 2 

13.9 

13.7 

16 0 

16. 6 

15.7 

15 1 

16 1 

18 4 

19.6 

20.7 

16. 1 

1916 

19 1 

18. 1 

18. 6 

19. 4 

IS H 

19. 1 

19.8 

22.3 

22. 9 

2 : 1 . 8 

24.4 

22 0 

20.7 

1917 .... 

22 7 

25.9 

27 2 

27.8 

28.7 

26.7 

28. 2 

29. 1 

OM ] 

29 1 

3.5. i) 

86 1 

2s 8 

1918 . 

36 1 

36., 1 

36 1 

36. 1 , 

36. 1 

36. 1 

37. 9 

37. 9 

37 9 

37. 9 

37 .» 

.37 9 

37. 0 

1919 

37 9 

37. 9 

37. 5 

3S. 0 

3.S, 2 

39. 5 

38. ! 

36. 8 

86. 4 

3('. 3 

37 5 

32 8 

37.:^ 

1920 

31. 9 

29.4 

:H. 1 

31. 1 

32. 6 

33 3 

38 1 

35 8 

34. 9 

31. 5 

31 ;4 

0 

A17 

A v. 1011-1920 

' 2 . 5 ' T’ 

JiAjf 

_2.5. g' 

26. 3 

26._5 

”76. 

27*^ 

21 9 

rl’ 

27. 9_ 

■ 1, 

1 

27. i 

1921 .... 

31.1 

“32.1“ 

“ 3 ^ 4” 

~27.ir 

“ 22 .T 

"28.0* 

34.^ 

Ti iT 

T l" 3*” 

20. r 

ov n* 

i-i.ri 

' T"74 

1922 

21.1 

25 3 

25. 4 

27.2 

*30. 2 

^30. 8 

28 0 

2,1. 7 

20. 2 

20. 0 

‘Jp 4 


21 .1 

1923 

19.1 

18.9 

19, 3 

S21.9 

21. 1 

21.4 

22 6 

22. G 

21. 9 

20 8 

22 7 

MS. 5 ! 

•20 0 

192*1 - 

1025 

17.4 

22.2 

10 2 
20.8 

15.7 
21. 8 

15. 7 
23.3 

15 8 

16. 8 

18 7 

10 G 

20. 4 


I 23. 6 


23.2 

25.3 

27.8 

28.0 

27.9 


1 26.6 





A v. 1921 1925 

' 22 T' 

22.7 

22.9 1 23.0 

1 22. G 

" 24 .T 

26.4 

- 

22.6 

' *>•> 0 




Division of Statistical and Historical Rosearoh. Compiled from Rctnrn of Market Price*', GreAt 
Britain Miriistiy of Agriculture and Fishones. Average for llio last week of the month liiiW r.iirv, .nibse- 
quenlly monthly ;; verago of weekly quotations, ('onverted to cents iH'r pound on the basis vf t he nionthb’ 
aveiii.^’ rale of evchnngo as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

JShoi t cut, regular American commercial ha]n;loi>g cut, longer both in the butt and shank. Green,ciirea 
in puA'le or salt but not .smoked. 

a A verago of London and Bristol prices, and closely approiimates Liverpool price. 
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Table 556. — Bacon, Wiltshire sides, ^ green, firsts: Arcrage price per pound at 

Bristol, England, 100iJ192fi 


Year anil 
month 


Av. 1900-iyi3. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916- 

1924 

January 

February 

March 

\l>ril 

Ma> 

June. 

July 

August-- 

September. . 

October 

November - - - 
December . 


Amen- 

Cana- 

Dau- 


Brit- ! 

Y ear and 

Vmeri- 

Cana- 

Dan- 

Trish 

Brit- 

i-aii 

dian 

ish 


ish 1 

month 

can 

dian 

ish 

ish 

Cevis 

Cents 

Crnts 

Cents 

Cents 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

14. 2 

14. 8 

L5. 6 

16. 1 

17.0 

1917 

30. 1 



33.0 

3;t. 6 

IS Ti 

14 3 

15 0 

15 9 

16 7 

1918 

38. 5 




30 3 

1.' •> 

1.5 6 

1.5 9 

16 6 

17 8 

1919 -- . 

37. 1 

37. 9 


38. 4 

3S 4 

J2.8 

! 13. 1 

14. 3 

14.8 

1,5. 8 

1930 

31.6 

33. 1 

312 

41.7 

42.8 

13 S 

1 14. 5 

1.5.9 

i 15. 8 

16. 3 1 

192 1 

21.8 

26. 5 

32.8 

317 

36.2 

LS. S 1 

16. 3 

17. 1 

17. 4 

18.4 

1922 

21.2 

2,5. 2 

29.7 

32.5 

33.3 

15. .'i 

15. 7 

16. 4 

17.6 

18.2 

1923 

17.5 

20.9 

2.3.6 

25.8 

27.0 

17.0 

18.4 

20. 4 

20.8 

21.4 

1924 

16. 6 

19.2 

21. 3 

22.S 

2:1 .") 

19.8 

22.0 

21. 0 

24.7 

26.0 

1925-.. 

23.0 

24.7 

27. 5 

29.7 

30. 0 






192.5 






1 1. 2 

17. 6 

19.6 

22. 1 

23.2 

January 

19. 5 

21. 0 

. 25. 7 

2f). 9 

27.0 

, 13. 6 

17.5 

19.0 

21. 2 

22.9 

February 

I S. 5 

21.2 

24.7 

27.3 

27. 5 

1 1.V7 

17.6 

18.8 

19.9 

21.4 

March 

21. 1 

22. 7 

2.5. 5 

28.6 

29. 4 

13. 6 

17.6 

18.6 

21. 1 

22. 0 

April 

22.0 

23. 5 

26. 8 

29. 4 

29 9 

! 13.4 

17. . 

19.5 

22.4 

22.9 

May 

21.3 

2 : 1.2 

2(». 5 

29. :i 

29 5 

1 

IS. 0 

21.0 

22.9 

23.4 

June 

2.? 6 

25. 1 

26. 7 

:io. 2 

29.9 


18. 6 

21. 8 

22. 2 

23. 1 

July 

24 1 1 

213 

2f». 5 

29. 0 

2*1. 1 

j li!' 7 

20. 1 

23. :> 

21.2 

217 

I August 

2r..4 ! 

28. 1 

29. 6 

.30.9 j 

31. 6 

19. 2 

19. S 

OO <T 

23.4 

24.2 

1 September.. -1 

26.6 

27. 5 

1 30.0 

:i2.7 1 

32.9 

1 21.9 

22. .5 

2.3. 8 

24. 2 

24.3 

j (>etol)er 

24. 9 ! 

25.9 

29.8 

.11.2 1 

31. 2 

21 -1 

22. 1 

23. 9 

24.4 

24. ,5 

November i 

24. 2 I 

25.7 

1 28. 2 

29. S 

m 2 

, 19.9 

21. 7 

24. 1 1 

j 

25.2 

25. 0 

1 December 

25.7 1 

1 27.4 

1 ;io.o 

1 

31.3 

32. 1 

' 

— 



■ 

' — 

— 

- 





Division of Statistical and Historical Re.search. Compiled from Agricultural Market Ueport, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, (ireat Britain, average for the last week of each month. Converted to ceuts 
per pouud on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Fi>deral Keserve Bulletins. 

’Flit ire half o^ li ig in one piece, head otT, backbone out, ribs in. 


Table 557. — Lard, American prime iccstcni steam: Average price per pound in 

Liverpool, I90f)--1.0d5 


Y ear 

Jiin. 

Feb. 

Cents 
10. 6 
14. 0 
11. 4 
10. 0 
11. 8 

Mar. 

Cents 
11. 2 
15. 5 
iO. 0 
10. 2 
12 2 

Apr. 

Cents 

11. 4 
14. 8 

9. 1 
10. 9 

12. 4 

May 

June 

July 

Cents 
la 8 
i;i, 3 
9. 1 

11. 4 

12. 7 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A ver- 
age. 

Cdits 
12.6 
13 7 
10.0 
11.4 
12.2 

1909. 

1910 

1911 - 

1912 

1913 

Cents 

10. 7 
14. 1 

1 1. 5 
10. 2 
11. 2 

Cents 
11.8 
14. 5 
9. 2 
11.4 
12. 3 

Cents 

12. 7 

13. 7 
9. 1 

11.6 
12. 2 

Cents 
12. 8 
13. 1 
9. 9 
11. 8 
J2. 7 

('ents 
13. 4 

1 : 1 . 6 

10. 4 
12. 4 
12. 6 

Cents 
13.6 
1.3. 8 
9. 9 

1 . 3. 0 

12. I 

('ents 
14.7 
12. 7 
10. 2 
la 6 
12. 2 

Ci nti' 

14.9 

11. 5 
10. 1 

11.9 

12. 1 

A V. 1909-1 913 

11. r, 

11. 6 

n. 8 

11. 7 

11. M 

11. 9 

11 . y 

la 1 

12. 5 

12. 5 

12. 5 

12. 1 

1 2. 0 

1914 


11. 8 

•TT.-5 

TTF 


To. 9 " 

‘ii.F 

“laTT 

TkT 

‘IT'S 

12. 2 

11.7 

Ti76 

1915 

12. 0 

11. G 

11 . 1 

11 2 

11. 1 

10. 6 

9. 3 

8. 3 

s 9 

10. 2 

10. 8 

11. 7 

10.6 

1916 

12. 7 

12. 4 

13. 8 

15. 4 

16 . r > 

15. 7 

15. 4 

15.7 

17. 3 

IS. 3 

20. 3 

20. 1 

16. 1 

J917 

20. 4 

« 24. 8 

29. 3 

27. 7 

26.3 

23. 8 

23. 8 

25. 0 

*25, 9 

1 27. 1 

28.2 

28. 6 

2,5. 9 

1918 

28. 6 




31.7 

31.7 



,3.3. 2 

33, 0 




1919-.-. 


1 




38. 1 

37. 1 

36. 3 

36, 5 

36.8 

3 . 5 . fl 

32. 9 


1920 

32. 0 

29. 5 1 

32. 9 

27. 2 


27. 4 

26 7 


23 8 

24* 0 


1921 

2:1.4 

^23. 3 

15. 7 

13. 2 

11.7 

12. 1 

13. 6 

'ia 4 

13. 2 

12. 2 

12 . fl 

Jl! 7 

'’l4.'7 

1*j22 

1 11. 3 

12. 9 

13. 1 

12. 8 

13. 6 

13. 5 

13. 2 

13. 3 

12. 7 

13. 2 

14. 1 

13. 6 

i:< 1 

192.3 

13. 3 

13. 0 

13. 7 

13. 6 

12. 9 

13. 0 

12. 7 

12. 7 

11. 0 

14. 5 

1.5. 7 

15. 1 

13.7 

1924- 

14.8 

13. 1 

13. 2 

12.7 

12 ,3 

12.2 

13.7 

15. 8 

1,5.8 

18.1 

17.2 

18. 1 

14.8 

192.5- - 1 

18.0 

17. ,5 

IS. 7 

17.8 

17.6 

19. 1 

19. 3 

19. 2 

19. 2 

17.9 

17.8 

16.G 

IS. 2 

Av. I921-PJ2.5 ' 

16. 2 

16.0 

14.9 

14,0 1 

13.6 

14.0 

1 4. 5 

11.9 

1.5.0 

15.2 

h 

1.5.0 , 

"Tro 


Division of Ptatistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Manchester Guardian. Anaverageof 
Friday quotations, ('onverted to cents i>er pound on the btisis of the monthly average rate of cxehauKO 
as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

interpolated. a Government control of prices began Sept. 3, 1917, and ended on Feb. 28. 1921. 
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HOG-CHOLERA CONTROL 

Table 558. — Hogs: Cholera-control work by Bureau of Animal Industry f 1919-1925 


1 

Year en<led June 30, 
and State 

Bureau 
veterina- 
rians 
engaged 
in work t 

Preml.sea 

investi- 

gated 

Demonstrations 

Autop- 
sies per- 
formed 

Farms 
quaran- 
tined or 
carded 

Farms 
cleaned 
and di.s- 
infected 

1 Out- 
breaks 
rejiorted 
to bureau 
veterina- 
rians 

Number 

Hogs 

treated 

1919 

180 

93, 512 


233,987 

53,686 

9, 564 

4, 382 

12,336 

1920 

140 

46, 125 

3,a37 

347 ; 702 

10^963 

61129 

2,099 

9, 788 

1921___. 

64 

29,433 ; 

3,420 

67,295 

3,888 

2,268 

656 

7, 951 

1922 

80 

47, 137 

4,343 

88,846 

6, 390 i 

1,401 

439 

7,920 

1923 

70.91 

62,348 

6,234 

108, 562 

5,247 ! 

1, 772 

741 

7,204 

1924 

45.22 

29,443 

3,178 

78,007 

3,686 

1,634 

847 

7,225 

1925 










2 

1,562 

502 

8, 188 

75 



224 

Arkansas 

.67 

271 

32 

li 199 

1 13 

1 


04 

C'alifornia 


93 

7 

376 

36 



34 

Colorado 

. 15 

36 



17 




Delaware 

.75 

505 

81 1 

896 

110 


60 

60 

Florida *. 

1.6 

870 

691 1 

17,092 

113 


46 

260 


1 1. 6 

1,882 

181 

3,334 

62 


2 

160 

Idaho 

1 

'820 

13 

'550 

44 

14 

13 

27 

Illinois 

1.75 

1,287 

3 

99 

2 .'i6 

225 

248 

405 

Indiana 

2 

986 

15 

474 

186 

41 

4 

86 

Iowa 

2 

740 

5 

. 379 

79 


2 

156 

Kansas 

. 15 

25 

2 

46 

52 



32 

Kentucky 

1.7 

2^455 

54 

1,447 

193 


13 

86 

Louisiana.. .. 

. 15 

102 

6 

425 

1 



8 

Maryland 

2 

2,992 

27 

268 

I 236 

285 

3 

503 

M ichigan 

2 

1,222 

77 

3,663 

154 

30 

1 

168 

M Ississippi 

1 

852 

50 

1 1,049 

6 



55 

M issouri 

1 

1,636 

3 

1 29 

77 

5 

1 

261 

Montana 

.03 

66 

1 

1 

12 

8 

2 

14 

Neht^iska . 

. 15 

78 



80 



13 

North (’iir<»lina. 

. 76 

1 

391 

35 1 

1 274 

16 ' 



10 

North I)akt;tn 

1 . 75 

217 


1 

47 

171 

03 

171 

Ohio .... 

1. 5 

1, 155 

1 ■ 1 

46 



73 

Oklahdip.ii 

2 

1,503 

27 

1, 140 

53 

24 


28 

South Ciirohna.- . . 

1 

396 

378 

6^566 

35 



83 

South Dakota 

1 .75 

153 

2 

231 

51 ' 



63 

Tennessee. 

1 1 

224 

11 

305 

41 

29 


132 

Texas ' 

' 1.5 

512 

7 ! 

154 

10 

3 


39 

Virginia 

1 .75 

400 

68 1 

1,634 

121 


4 

128 

Washington 

t .54 

74 

2 

58 

17 

8 

1 

20 

WisconMii 

' 1.5 

1 

£5.. 

88 

1, 465 

145 

43 

7 

46 

Total - 

! 34. 04 

1 

24, 060 

2,353 

5i,3;u 

2,383 

886 

p 

3, 437 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Notf.-- Owing to the emergency created by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Texas and Cali- 
fornia, it was necessary to assign many of the veterinarians from the hog-cholera force to the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease for a part of the y^’ar. 

* Fractions denote veterinarians devoting a part of their time to the work. 

SHEEP 

Table 559. — Sheep: Number and value on farms, United States, January 1, 

1910-1926 


Jan. 1 

Number 

Price 
p«‘r head 
Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

1910, Apr. 15... 

Thousands 

44^ 

Dollars 

4.12 

Thousand 
dollars 
216, 030 

1911 

63, 633 

3. 91 

209, 535 

1912 

52, 362 

3.46 

181, 170 

1913 

51,482 

3. 94 

202, 779 

1914 

49, 719 

4.02 j 

200,015 

1915 

49, 956 

4.50 

224, 687 

1916 

48,625 

5.17 

251, 694 

1917 ... 

47. 616 

7. 13 

339, 529 

1918 

48. 603 

11.82 1 

674, 575 

1919 

48, 866 

11.63 i 

568, 265 


Jan. 1 

Number 

Price 
per bead 
Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

1920 

Thousands 
39, 025 

Dollars 

10.47 

Thousand 

dollars 

408,586 

Av. 1014-1920- - 

47, 487 

7.72 

366, 75^ 

1921 

37, 452 

6.30 

235, 855 

1922 

36, 327 

4. 80 

174, 545 

1923 

37, 223 

7.51 

279, 464 

1924... 

38,300 

7. 87 

301,455 

1925 

39, 390 

9. 63 

379,302 

1926 * 

40, 748 

10.50 

427, 647 


Division of ('rop and Livestock Kstimntes. 
» Preliminary. 


81044'— 20 ^73 


Figures io italics are census returns. 
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Table 560 — Sheep, including Iambi Numhei and value on farm',, January 1, 

1926 and 1926 


State 

N umber, 

Jad 1 — 

Average \ duo pi r head 
Jan 1— 

I* irm viiliiG J m 1 

1925 

19261 

1925 

1926 

19-1 

1926 1 


ThovMnds 

Thousands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Thou^ dolls 

Thous dolh 

Memo - 

89 

96 

7 to 

S (X) 

6”6 

768 

N ow 11 impshiro 

10 

17 

8.90 

8 (A) 

142 

li6 

"V erinc nt 

41 

45 

9 00 

S 90 

396 

400 

Maivsu husetts 

14 

12 

8 90 

9 40 

125 

in 

Rhode Is in 1 

3 

3 

9 30 

9 00 

28 

27 

C oniic{ iiciit 

8 

8 

8 80 

9 40 

70 

75 

New S oik 

670 

599 

10 70 

11 (A) 

6 099 

6,948 

New Tti ty 

8 

9 

9 20 

la 50 

74 

J4 

1 niisylv nil i 

493 

507 

8 90 

9 70 

4 J”9 

4 918 

Oho 

2,178 

2,222 

8 90 

9 *^0 

19 3S4 

21 iW 

Tndiini 

OTO 

689 

10 60 

11 60 

6 8CA) 

7 J 2 

Him 

694 

722 

10 40 

J1 0 

7 21J 

S i( 3 

Muhii in 

1, 104 

1, 54 

n J) 

11 K) 

1J JIJ 

14 J-i 

W m in 

151 

368 

10 10 

> 11 00 

J 61 

4 048 

Mil ut.s< 1 1 

462 

49‘) 

11 ffO 

11 20 

1 J 

5 ,89 

low 

891 

801 

11 20 

11 SO 

9 988 

10, all 

\fli>hOU 1 

^018 

1,038 

9 40 

10 00 

<) ( ) 

10 180 

Noith Dakof i 

113 

300 

9 80 

11 20 

J or7 

4 J12 

South D ikot l 

680 

”00 

10 60 

10 80 

7 ISl 

7 >60 

Ncbi liski 

840 

7/0 

10 )0 

10 JO 

8 837 

8,448 

K ms us 

376 

432 

9 10 

10 00 

3 4-i) 

4 320 

l>el w \u 

2 

2 

9 30 

) JO 

19 

IJ 

ATujlm 1 

91 

9() 

9 50 

10 A) 

884 

1 (X»8 

\ irijiii 1 

373 

171 

8 90 

10 10 

3 J20 

1 7< ” 

Webt \ iiu n i 

514 

446 

7 60 

9 M) 

3 KXJ 

4, \ji 

North ( irolin \ 

90 

82 

6 20 

6 70 

S 

A) 

South ( Tirlini 

15 

14 

4.30 

4 00 

(4 

6 


60 

60 

3 10 

3 20 

204 

112 

1*1 ndi 

60 

>7 

i 30 

J 00 

198 

1 1 

Kentucky 

715 

7j1 

8 90 

10 10 

6,364 

7, >8.1 

Tennossto 

319 

in 

5 90 

7 40 

1,882 

2,316 

\.^ab iin i 

60 

51 

4.30 

4 00 

2. >8 

204 

M s. isbipi 1 

128 

122 

2.80 

3 00 

3AJ 

in> 

Arkm IS 

80 ! 

76 

180 

4 80 

304 

u6 > 

I ouisnni 

108 

105 

^20 

3 00 

316 

in 

Okhbomi 

70 

77 

7 20 

9 00 

504 

i >1 

lexis 

3 46.5 

3 465 

7 40 

7 90 

25 641 

27 l”l 

MontTD'i 

2 579 

2,837 

10 40 

11 40 

A) 822 

52, 12 

J 'aho 

2,2§1 

2 3'7 

10 80 

11 80 

24 760 

27 0*7 

^V yoming 

2,808 

3,032 

10 80 

11 70 

30, 126 

35 171 

C olor ido 

2,616 

2; 459 

ia20 

10 »0 

26 631 

26, IX > 

New Mexico 

2,360 

2,502 

8 40 

9 10 

IJ H4S 

23 1 ) 

Arizona 

1,155 

1,211 

7 80 

9 00 

9 009 

10 899 

T tih . 

2,248 

2,405 

11 00 

11 ’’0 

24 706 

28 118 

N» vada— 

1, 106 

1,163 

laso 

11 60 

12 011 

13, 491 

Vashmgton 

549 

576 

10 90 

11 70 

6 001 

i 739 

Jrtpon 

2,012 

2,112 

10 20 

11 40 

20 502 

24 077 

California 

2,621 

2,778 

9 20 

10 00 

24, 0.15 

2*) 447 

United Stites 

39,390 

40,748 

9 63 

10 oO 

3<9,3Q2 

427, 647 


Divttioo of Crop and Livestock Estimates^ 
» Preliminary 
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Table 5G1 — Sheen' Numbete in 

countries having lOOfiOO and over. 

, pre-wa\ 

r and 


yearn 1021-1926 






[Thousands — 1 

e 000 omitted] 






\voi 







Country 

Month of Intimate 

age-pre 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 



w\r t 







NOUTn ANT) CFNTUAL 









AMI RICA 









Canadi 

June 

2 208 

3 676 

3 264 

2 7S4 

2 68'’ 

2 " 6 


Unite 1 Stalls * 


''1 929 

37,462 

36,327 

3" 223 

38 300 

3J 3J0 

10,748 

M XKo 

June 




1 5S2 

1 728 



Guatemala 


614 

10) 

ISo 

133 




S )l TII A M 1 UK V 









C olomlia 


<24) 







\ IK. ZU 1 i 


17" 

in 



1 


V ru 




110 6 

11,03^ 



B h\ii 


1 in 







( hile 


1 4"7 


4 o69 




Jb i7il 

Si ptcml i r 

10 5 0 

• 7 m 

1 




L rticinv 


*26 





1 1 

P . 

D ceniber 

TfkX) 



_ 



1 ' 

ArM inn 

(1 ) 

^ 5 

4 JJ6 

46 HI , 

S6 ’09 



1 ilk' ui 1 Isl uul- 

1 

711 

668 

CM) 

64) 

6i 



M ROPF 




j 





I( 1 in 1 


689 

•■>4 

71 

'')0 




n},l m 1 in 1 ili s 

Jsini 

18 346 

13, 8.32 

13 438 

13 83r 

14 S15 

15 9 s 


s ( 1 1 irid 

lo 

7 028 

6,6 9 

r (84 

6 78») 

r m 

" 0o3 


lie] in 1 

1) 

3 8" 

3, "08 

3 yt7 

3,4)8 

3 2:J5 

3 297 


N r\v \y » 

d) 

0 1 3)8 

9 " 


1,625 

1 507 

1,52’) 


SW( ill 11 

do 

1 205 

« 1 ''68 






n< niT rk 

July 


22 

412 

3/4 

302 

2( 


H n in 1 

Af IV Jut e 

84- 

)<8 






Bi 

Dtci ml It 

isi) 







JruKo 

1 b 

, ir 176 

9 )06 

9 ()00 

9 "82 

9 J’-) 

10 r2 

10 d7 

Spxin 

1 1) 

1 ""8 


20 22 

IJ 37" 

18 o60 

18 t(.4) 


Portugil 


' M 

» 1 86/ 






Itilv 

M in h Vpnl 

1 11 fI5 

01) 






Swif/i 1 mil 

\l r 1 

1 161 

® » 






Qi rr ] my 

UcamlHr 

1 4 981 

6 1)0 

SJl 

'■ •■(( 

4 6, 10s 


1 4 %2 

\ustii V 

do 

101 

4 4 


5r 


1 

( /I cho lov iki 1 

do 

1 322 

98 



'» 1 4 ( 


Tiling iry 

A pill 

2 40(> 


1 352 

1 87 

1,S1I 

1,8J1 


^ ugoslax 1 \ 

J mmary 

10 4J6 

7,011 

7 821 

7, 542 

7 639 



Greet e 


5 SM 

5 -8) 






Bulg nu 

Dca uibor 

8 5 1 

8 J23 




"40 


Kum mn 


11 1-8 

11 119 

12 521 

12, 481 

13,0 2 



Pol m I 


4 268 

2, lor 



2 500 ! 



T ilhu mi X 


1 1 2 

1 (Ti 

1 228 

1 413 

1 399 ! 



1 itvn 

lunj 

9% 

1 132 

1 1( 1 

1,4S8 

1 23) 

1 182 


> s honn 


1 186 

531 

"45 

616 

60" 



F ml mil 

scptinibr 

1 no 

1 2 

1 "1 

1 5)0 

1 4S5 

1 

Russia 

summt r ! 

1 43 IM 1 

41,033 

33 m 

47,3il 

"6. 191 

1 63 493 1 


i Avmixro for *i voar p nol imraeth itely preceding war if avaihble otherwise for any \ear within this 
IM iiud exti pt as otherwise stivted In countries having i. hanged boundaries the figureji aie estimates for 
one xe\r orlv ot nuniiieis within present bo4iid tries 

* Revised estiiii Ues of the Division of Crop and I ivestotk Estimates 1921 192rt Thtse figures are made 
on the I ksis of census figures of 1920 and 192 > of annual assessment data and other inform Uion The 
estimates piepaied in the Bureau of Animal Industry by adjustment of the census figures to a January 1 
l»asis md inclu ling all animals in towns and villages as well as on farms and ranges are as follows A\ ei age, 
68 9(X) 1921, fi7,2<)0 1922, 67,700 1923, 68,900, 1924, 68,200, and 122% 66,600 

> ^eir 1002 
< Ynr 1916 
» Year 1920 
« Yew IJOH 
f car 1915 
» June 19D 

• NiimlK rs in rural rommunltlea only, 
w septiniher 

Year 1906 
M Year lOlS 

Fstim itrd for present boundaries The number In former boiindarfes on Apr 6, 1918, was 11,753 910 

No ctnsiis wis m i le as of DecomlKr 1923, whuh estimate would have been considered as of January 
1924 in this f ible as explained in the general note, so the figure for October, 1923, has been used 
>» Unolflclil 
to Goats Jnoluded 
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Table 561 — Sheep Numbers in countries hating 100^000 and over^ pre-war and 
years 1921-1926 — Continutd 

IThoiisand ^— 1 « 000 omitted] 




wor 






C luutry 

Month of estimate 

igt pro 

1021 

1022 

19^ 

1024 

1925 



war 1 






AIRK A 








Morocco 


7 ^ nr 

f 733 

6 310 

7 121 

8 2V 


Algeria 

t ptember 

S 7 7 

6 331 

6 0. 

»■ 307 


Libia (Italian) 


ma 





1 unis 


70'’ 

2 038 

1 020 

1,4 1 

1 379 

Fnn h West Africa 






1 

(e\c hi ling ’^udan) 



3 802 

3 bSl 



French ‘^ud in 



2 P»4 

2 030 

2 324 


Goll ( Oist 18 


2>0 

4( « 




Nigcri \ 



1,909 

1 8^2 

1 ()83 



J^ici (h ( iiiuroc n i* 




298 

A>0 



FK\pt 

Sc ptimlxr 


18() 

042 

Jf2 

1 085 


Anglo Eg^ ptian ‘^u i m 



1 (CjO 

J 61J 

1 (>.32 

1 038 


It ill in ‘^oni il Imd 



8 1, (>0() 





Frilici (It ill m) 


« 1 8 

» / fe-l 

16 1 **01 



Kens i C olon> 

M iTch June 

4( 9 

711 

2 4C4 

2, 54” 

. '■10 

1 gindi 


(12 

222 

2t" 

304 

31 

French b cpiUorul \f 







rica 6- 



1 0 1 

1 




Btlu n C ongo 


00 

300 

300 

300 



British Soutbwt'«t Af 








nca 


r 

027 

1 033 

937 

1 00) 


Be dill in iland 


18 

tS2 





1 me n of ^outh \fii i 


\ <^0 6 ^ 

St -^0 

HI bOf 

1 SI ^IH 

H2 (lOH 


Basil tolind 


1 

t 'sbO 

1 004 

1 45,1 

2 002 


Rhoks i Southern 

Dec mbei 

100 

331 

331 

31” 

P*- 

bi^arilind ^ 


1 

5“" 

3S 

'( 



Tang iiiMk 1 leintory ; 

1 

1 C 2 M 

16 5 40 


16 3 040 



Asf \ 








Cyprus 1 

Mirch 

* J 

2U 

281 

2. " 

210 


Furkev I' uroi c m 







an 1 \siatic 


1 ) 7i3 



11 114 


Pale stme 

1 >d ru ir\ M irc h 



2b2 

2 1 

2'(S 


Persi i 







»6 4 000 

Sjri 1 




2 128 

2 0<)9 



Iiidi i 


1 






British 

l^fccmUr \i r 1 

23 IM 

* 22, 0”'' 

22 082 

22 338 



Ndtne Si'iU'. 

lo 

16 H OIS 

1^ 401 

11 821 

11 1J9 



Russii 18 


37 67H 

18 10 950 

i»( 9(3 

J«l() 88S 

2, f A 

n* 14 o .8 

C hin i (includes Man 








chui la) 


22 1H( 






Philippine Islands 

Dccenlcr 

J6 

i<K> 

223 

2 S 

i02 


Dutch Last Indies 








J i\a and Madur i 



842 

088 




Outer Possess ons 



113 

117 




CKLAMl 








AU'.tralia 

Decemlicr 

80 OOS 

77 89S 

82 226 

8 803 

80 no 

83 083 

\ew /ealiud 

\pril 

g'i / b 

23 28 

22 222 

> . (81 

23 ?'’( 

AH 



1 







Divisionof bt It isti^iHnd Historical Rose irch Oen'^usrt urns in mil 1 >thern urn in in Unman 
All c^tim ites for c )untries reporting as of Dcccmb4 r ba\c been considcie I us of J inu iry of tlu following 
year 

» 1920 
^ 1915 

» I nolTioial 
18 (Inals included 

17 Sheep one >i ir and above It is st itcd that ‘lOi^er cent may be added for those under that age 
1* Excludas Turkestan and Fran sc auca.su Ihe number in Turkestan and Azerbujan (pirt of Trans- 
caucasia) m 1920 amounted to 4,745,000 sheep and 1,663 000 goats 
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Table 662. — Sheep: Yearly losses per IfiOO from disease and exposure, 1890-19ft5 


Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Loss per 1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Ixiss per 1,(XK) 

Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Tvoss per 1,000 

Year 
ended 
Apr. 30 

Loss per 1,000 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

1890.-,. 

21.0 

61.0 

1899... . 

21.0 

36.0 

1008-.- 

22.6 

22.9 

1917-... 

21.8 

32.4 

1891.... 

23. 0 

17. 0 

1900-.-- 

20.0 

18. 0 

1909.... 

26. 6 

28. 3 

1918.... 

19.8 

19.3 

1892...- 

19.0 

14. 0 

1901.... 

24.0 

22. 0 

1910 

27. 6 

43. 9 

1919 

19. 7 

24.4 

1893 

24.0 

20. 0 

1902.... 

26.0 

31. 6 

1911 

25. 6 

23 0 

1920.... 

23.7 

34.6 

1894 

20. 0 

I.**. 0 

1 903 

27.8 

53. 6 

1912.... 

26, 7 

47. 0 

1921 

23. 1 

1.5.6 

1895.... 

20. 0 

29. 0 

1904.... 

2fi. 0 

37. 7 

1913.... 

24.8 

25. 0 

1922.... 

21.4 

26.4 

189C.... 

27.0 

21 0 

190,*)..., 

24.6 

30. 8 

1914.... 

21.9 

22.0 

1923.... 

22.4 

24.1 

1897 ... 

23,0 

32. 0 

lOOfi.... 

22. 2 

37.0 

1915... . 



1924..., 

20.1 

17.4 

1898.... 

2f>. 0 

I 

27. 0 

’ 

1907 

2.^ 6 

35. 4 

1916.... 

21. 6 

21. 7 ' 

1925.... 

18.2 

1 

20.3 


Division of ('rop anfl Livostook Estimates. As reported by crop reporters May 1, for year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Table 563. — Sheep: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and at all markets, 

1909-1925 

(Thousands— i. c., 000 oniitte<l] 

RECEIPTfl 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

1 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

1 Worth 

Kansas 

City 

Omaha 

South 

St. 

Joseph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

('ity 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing* 

Total 
ail 
mar- 
kets 
report- 
i ng* 

1909 

4,441 

634 

770 

188 

1,645 

2,167 

621 

496 

78 

11,046 

0) 

(*) 

1910 

6, 229 

590 

736 

163 

1,841 

2. 985 

6<i0 

865 

151 

13, 126 


fi) 

1911. . 

6, 730 

617 

992 

187 

2,175 

2, 978 

718 

712 

212 

1 i, 327 


(1) 

1912 . 

6, 056 

777 

1,031 

284 

2, 134 

2, 951 

729 

628 

207 

14, 797 


0) 

1913 

6, 903 

620 

950 

328 

2,095 

.3,222 

812 

785 

271 

14,986 

b) 

(0 

1914 

6, 378 

692 

749 

408 

2,002 

3,114 

830 

795 

404 

14, 372 

(>) 

0) 

1915 

3, 510 

765 

048 

363 1 

1,815 

3, 268 

878 

704 

337 

12, 288 

6, 147 

18, 435 

1916 . 

4, 291 

1,409 

671 

431 

1,758 

3, 171 

804 

623 

321 

13. 479 

7,213 

20,692 

1917 

3, 595 

2, 060 ! 

531 

406 

1, 499 

3,017 

679 

410 

267 

1 2. 484 

7, 732 

20, 216 

191b 

4,630 

1, 052 

536 

335 

1,607 

3, 386 

827 

630 

387 

14, 050 

8, 435 

22,485 

1919 

6,214 

2,087 

724 

453 

1,945 

3, 789 

1, 007 

912 

686 

16, 847 

10,409 

27,258 

1920- - . 

4. 005 

2, 079 

605 

394 

1,687 

2, 891 

843 

729 

358 

13, 591 

9,947 

23,538 

1921 

4, 734 

1, 468 

636 

357 

1. 780 

2, 753 

931 

1 633 

288 

13, 580 

10,588 

24, 163 

1922 

3, 874 

1, 867 

628 

325 

1,574 

2,533 

730 

1 409 

223 

12, 2.53 

10, 111 

22, 364 

1923 

4, 098 

1,857 

661 

386 

1,671 

2,970 

979 

454 

216 

13, 192 

8,833 

22.025 

1924 

4,192 

2,040 

489 

373 

1,569 

2, 844 

1,089 

476 

310 

13,382 

8,819 

22,201 

1925.. . 

3, 969 

2, 357 

559 

314 

1,500 

2,420 

1, 143 

545 ] 

1 360 

13, 167 1 

8,933 

22,100 


SHIPMENTS 


19(h)- - 

940 


llii 



959 

127 

348 

34 

2, 522 


(0 

1910 

1, 494 


77 


(>) 

1, 694 

137 

6S9 

79 

4. 170 

(0 

(0 

1011 

1,283 


108 

f I) 

(0 

1, 566 

152 

542 

63 

3,713 



1912 

1, 175 


97 

v) 


1,343 

154 

431 

35 

3, 235 

b) 


1913 

1,450 

b) 

70 

(*) 

(0 

1,586 

176 

596 

70 

3,947 

(0 

b) 

1914 

1,273 

(‘) 

44 

0) 

(0 

1,198 

170 

565 

87 

3, 337 

(») 

0) 

1915 

258 

653 

72 

163 

6U 

1,369 

264 

636 

124 

4, 050 

2, 700 

6, 750 

1916 

829 

1,291 

86 

259 

656 

1,301 

181 

485 

114 

5, 102 

4,091 

0, 193 

1017 

836 

1,958 

69 

248 

583 

1,638 

207 

319 

97 

5, 955 

5,056 

11,010 

1948 

1,206 

1,484 

68 j 

176 

744 

1,953 

248 

403 

178 

0,518 

5,686 

12,204 

1919 

1,309 

1,822 

125 

276 

783 

2, 160 

301 

676 

408 

7, 850 

6,735 

14, 5Si 

1920 

1, 202 

1, 864 

140 

204 

623 

1,474 

228 

416 

1 1(>0 

6,311 

6,252 

12,563 

1921 

1, 352 

1, 288 

245 

207 

4S5 

1,124 

200 

298 

93 

5,297 

1 6,03 6 


1922 

1,273 

1,693 

223 

244 

558 

1,094 

154 

176 

()9 

5. 484 

6,193 

11, t. 7 

1923 

1,414 

1, 685 

207 

231 

554 

1,288 

226 

194 

80 

5, 879 

5,851 

11.73J 

1924 

1,381 

1,876 

177 

218 

524 

1,242 

282 

1.57 

1 116 

6, 972 

5,822 

11,794 

1925 

1,109 

2,189 

221 

174 

459 

899 

279 

199 

86 

5, 615 

6,095 

11,710 


Division of Statistical and Historical Il«»soarch. Prior to lOlSroceipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; siibse<iuent ilgiiros compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, 
Moats, and Wool. Prior to 1916 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, except 
East St. liOiiis (1909 to 1914 from Merchants’ Exenango Annual Report); subsequent figures from data of 
the reporting service of the Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

1 Figures prior to 1016 not obtainable. 
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Table 564 . — Sheep: Receipts at all public stockyards, 1915—1925 


[ThoiisamlvS— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Fen). 

Mar. 

.\pr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

19151... 

1, .517 

1,257 

1,218 

1,010 

1,0.50 

1,080 

1,264 

1,725 

2, 501 

2, 359 

2,042 

1,373 

18, 435 

191<U... 

1,4:>0 

1,280 

1,156 

1,144 

1,347 

1, 394 

1,451 

1,984 

2, 650 

3, 231 

2, 126 

1,479 

20, 692 

1917 

1,578 

1, 384 

1,256 

1, 1.52 

1,0.59 

1,240 

1,3.53 

1,763 

2, 554 

3, 195 

2, 009 

1,583 

20,216 

1918 

1,3.51 

1,096 

1,270 

1,1.59 

1,214 

1,429 

1, 639 

2,270 

3, 496 

3, 327 

2, C05 

1,626 

22, 4H5 

1919 

1,594 

1,157 

1,268 

1,438 

1,468 

1,775 

2,287 

3, 360 

3, 854 

3,754 

2,815 

2, 456 

27, 256 

1920 

1,614 

1,416 

1.315 

1,466 

1,488 

1,640 

2,034 

2,606 

2, 895 

3,027 

2, 471 

1,.566 

23,538 

1921 

1,792 

1,516 

1,750 

1,677 

1,916 

1,849 

1,776 

2, 500 

2,618 

3,042 

2, 0G8 

1,664 

21, 168 

1922 

1,835 

1,399 

1,465 

1, 227 

1, 692 

1.700 

1. 677 

1,951 

2, 303 

3,311 

2, 288 

1,516 

22, 364 

1923 _ .. 

1,6.36 

1,366 

1.43H 

1.447 

1,794 

1,4‘26 

1.661 

1,800 

2, 659 

3.404 

1,S16 

1,.526 

22. 025 

1921 

1.697 

1,412 

1, 367 

1,348 

1, 344 

1, .550 

1, 672 

2, 005 

3, IY27 

3, 295 

1,879 

1 , 605 

22, 201 

1925- _ 

1,467 

1,388 

1,504 

1,,541 

1,689 

1,603 

1,699 

2.(HV4 

2,627 

3, 198 

1,712 

1,008 

22, 100 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, ('onipiled fr«m <lata of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Moats, and Wool. 

^romplote information for 1915 and lOlfl, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 


Table 565. — riheep: Receipts at (*hirago, East St. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha 

CO mhi Tied, 1 909— 1 9,15 


f ThoiLsaiuis t. e , 000 omitteil ] 


Year 

1 Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

ATay 

June 

July 

Vug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

! 

1 )cc. 

1909 

, 576 

565 

7tX) 

593 

465 

607 

636 

862 

1,206 

1,281 

841 

700 

1910 

1 651 

522 

551 

477 

577 

631 

794 

1,190 

1,609 

1,820 

1, 2r8 

702 

1911 

1 822 

686 

740 

6.86 

763 

796 * 

807 

1,08.5 

1 , 566 

2, 003 

1, 11.5 

810 

1912 

1,020 

849 

856 

770 

6()5 

671 i 

837 

1, 0.52 

1, .528 

1. 906 

1, 113 

00.5 

1913 

1 802 

750 

710 

770 

737 

732 i 

831 

963 

1,809 

1,848 

1,0S9 

979 

Av. 1000-1913 

j 702 

674 ; 

711 

6.-)9 

641 

687 

781 

1,032 

1, .5.56 

1,772 

1,0S3 

819 

1914 

I '934 1 

863 

909 

858 

707 

716 

723 

979 

1,558 

1,512 

705 1 

779 

1915 

799 

670 

723 

540 

469 

531 

637 

931 

1,337 

LOX) 

8f»S 

736 

1916 

742 

697 

032 

586 

632 

659 

634 

991 

1. 301 

1,403 

854 

761 

1917. 

796 

693 

682 

592 

441 

470 

526 

orK) 

1, 111 

1,210 

715 

7.56 

1918 .... 

716 

525 

620 

518 

538 

.554 

726 

989 

1,770 

1,569 

952 

741 

1919 

1 780 

547 

564 

6*23 

612 

742 

1,098 

1,461 

1,968 

1,400 

951 

9.57 

1920 

606 

619 

580 

462 

.532 

632 

827 

1, 189 

1,288 

946 

817 

631 

A V. 1914-1920 1 

776 

659 

673 

597 

562 

615 

739 

1,027 

1,476 

1,291 

837 

766 

1921 

813 

700 

819 

~754 

729 

725 

045 

1, 100 

1, 173 

1,095 

6H6 

664 

1922 

753 

602 

640 

517 

6.59 

690 

696 

826 

835 

1,072 

726 

.594 

1923 

782 

665 

735 

690 

672 

629 

711 

807 

1.179 

1,231 

612 

685 

1924 

811 

595 

601 

598 

644 

671 

1 740 

895 

1. 10.5 

943 

546 

742 

1925 ... 

596 

619 

727 

655 

630 

612 

687 

86V 

1,060 

821 

.512 

658 

Av. 1921-1925 . 

751 

636 

704 

643 

647 

645 

696 

899 

1. 1.30 

i,ai2 

016 

660 


-division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 figures compiled from yearbooks of the 
stockyard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the ropoiting service of the Division of 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 
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Tablk 566. — Sheep: ReceiplSj local slaughter , and stacker and feeder shipments^ 
public stockyards^ 1916-1925 
[Thousands — i. o., 000 omitted] 

RECEIPTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Albany, N. Y 

23 

45 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 




Amarillo, Tex 

60 

158 

1.55 

236 

189 

38 

73 

101 

150 

148 



2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

0 

Aui{u^'ta, Oa. 


0) 

(') 

0) 

(D 

(!) 

0) 

0) 

(1) 

0) 

Baiiirnoro, Md 

279 

340 

350 

371 

367 

466 

306 

284 

^288 


Boston, Mass 

3 

3 

4 

4 

'5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

Bulla lo, N. Y_ 

1,024 

756 

901 

1,100 

1, 052 

1,380 

1, 191 

1,226 

1,166 

1,069 

(/hattonooKa, Tenn_. 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

(^lu’venue, Wyo 


210 

371 

442 

223 

148 

139 

169 

1.57 

105 

Chicago, 111 

4, 2<)1 

3, 695 

4, 630 

5,244 

4, 005 

4, 734 

3, 874 

4,098 

4,192 

3,969 

rincinoati, Ohio 

332 

270 

275 

335 

366 

438 

394 

345 

327 

370 

(’lowland, Ohio 

264 

320 

370 

467 

420 

370 

360 

333 

305 

416 

Dalliis, Tox 

1 

(‘) 

(*) 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 

0; 

Dayton, Ohio.. 

4 

4 

5 

11 

9 

7 

8 

7 

8 

8 

Denver, Colo 

1,409 

2,0)0 

1, 652 

2,087 

2,079 

1,468 

1,867 

1,857 

2,040 

2,357 

Detroit, Mich 

2H4 

297 

279 

344 

32H 

343 

356 

208 

393 

367 

East St.. ]x)Uis. Ill 

671 

631 

536 

724 

605 

636 

b2S 

r,in 

489 

559 

K1 I’aso, Tox. 

117 

211 

88 

252 

136 

71 

49 

73 

41 

124 

Kvan.svillo, Ind 

7 

9 

11 

14 

14 

8 

11 

8 

6 

7 









5 

18 

20 

Fort Worth, Tex 

431 

406 

335 

453 

394 

357 

325 

386 

373 

314 

Fostoria, Ohio 

12 

12 

10 

11 

17 

21 

14 

12 

15 

14 

Indianapolis, ln<i 

9H 

102 

114 

131 

136 

145 

147 

124 

123 

147 

Jacksonville, Fla 

1 

0) 

2 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0; 

0) 

Jersey City, N. J 

1. 646 

1,329 

1,095 

1,632 

1. 551 

1,994 

1.854 

1, 276 

1,230 

1, 213 

'Kazir«a.s City, Mo 

1,7.68 

1, 499 

1,667 

1, 945 

1,687 

1, 780 

1, 574 

1,671 

1,569 

1,500 

Kn(*xvillo, i'enn 

•) 

3 

2 

2 

1 

* 1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Lafayette, liul 

2 

4' 

5 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Lain-ister, l*a 

1 

160 

257 

74 

122 

12 

Ji 

53 

15 

18 









1 

3 

3 

LfOs Angelefi, Calif. 








75 

102 

30 

Louis viiltt, Ky 

343 

272 

257 

273 

277 

286 

318 

205 

213 

229 




*2 

32 

50 

15 

13 

11 

12 

8 

Memphis, '!'» nn 

4 

(‘) 

2 


2 

0) 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Milwaukee, Wis 

65 

48 

57 

65 

61 

59 

15 

10 

37 

45 

Montgomery, Via... 


1 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Moultrie, Ca 






1 


0) 

(0 

0) 

Miifu ie. IikI 



! 





11 

Nivshville, Tenn 

47 

94 

114 

147 

129 

138 

i52 

129 

116 

145 

Nowaik, N.J 








29 

33 

38 

New Orleans, La 

4 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

New York, N. Y 

94 

80 

271 

291 

158 

221 

143 

74 

68 

109 

North Salt Lake, 











Utah.... 

404 

357 

424 

-388 

481 

36S 

4.59 

419 

618 

688 

Ogden, Utah 


380 

423 

516 

603 

576 

704 i 

849 

565 

884 

Oklahoma Clty,Okla- 

115 

50 

32 

19 

16 

18 

18 

9 

9 

10 

Omaha, Nchr 

3,171 

3,017 

3,386 

3,789 

2; 891 

2,753 

2,533 

2,970 

2,844 

2; 420 

Pasco, Wash 



58 

131 

92 

72 

66 

66 

84 

71 

Peori.a, 111 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Philadelphia, Pa 

282 

185 

231 

298 

349 

454 

352 

218 

251 

227 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

337 

563 

553 

767 

922 

1, 197 

1,204 

1,045 

979 

910 

Portland, Oreg 

171 

141 

140 

215 

236 

329 

205 

179 

190 

170 

Pueblo, Colo 

806 

800 

762 

837 

734 

541 

645 

704 

875 

713 

Richniomi, Va 

10 

8 

7 

10 

10 

13 

12 

9 

9 

8 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

804 

679 

827 

1,007 

843 

931 

730 

979 

1,089 

1, 143 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

623 

430 

630 

912 

729 

633 

499 

454 

476 

545 

San Antonio, Tex 

26 

61 

41 

S8 

70 

49 

66 

23 

18 

11 

Seattle, Wash 

20 

9 

52 

102 

91 

91 

70 

86 

100 

78 

Sioux ("Ity, Iowa 

321 

287 

387 

686 

358 

288 

223 

216 

310 

30^ 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.. 


0) 

2 

37 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

2 

Spokane, Wash 

32 

30 

102 

117 

127 

73 

63 

28 

48 

37 

ptpfipgfl^ld, Ohio 








9 

14 

10 

TOodo, Ohio 

20 

34 

29 

54 

09 

23 

20 

13 

28 

20 

Washington, D. C... 

16 

7 

8 

20 

27 

35 

21 i 

17 

16 

14 

Wichita, Kens 

21 

27 

40 

59 

39 

32 

82 

120 

84 

89 

Discontinued * 

347 

333 

491 

583 

435 

524 

497 ' 

7 

(») 


Total 

20, 602 1 

1 20, 216 

22,485 

27,250 

23, 538 

24,168 

22,364 

22,025 

22,201 

22,100 


» Not over 600. * Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 566. — Sheep: Receipts ^ local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments 
public stockyards, 1916-1925 — Continued 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

Albany, N. Y 


2 

0) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

1 

(‘) 

1 

0) 

1 





Atlanta, Oa 

Augusta, Oa 

i 

i n 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 i 


(‘) 

0) 


(0 

0 ) 

i 

(') 

0) 

Baltimore, Md 

1 93 

GO 

85 

103 

121 

186 

144 

131 

126 

104 

Buffalo, N. Y 

i 183 

1 ii« 

142 

231 

203 

243 

193 

161 

138 

129 

Chattanooga, Tenn.- 


! 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

('hicugo. 111 

' 3, 4^2 1 

I 2, 759 

3, 425 

3, 935 

2,803 

3, 383 

2,601 

2,684 

2,812 

2, 800 

Cincinnati, (^>hio 1 

1 79 1 

51 

52 

84 

81 

121 

91 

62 1 

00 

5.3 

Cleveland, Ohio 

144 

118 

132 

170 


234 

189 

186 

181 

18S 

Dallas, Tex 

1 ' 

0) 

2 

0) 

O 

(‘) 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

0) 

(i) 

Dayton, Ohio 

2 ' 

4 

6 

5 

5 

.<5 

6 

5 

Denver, Colo J 

110 , 

( 95 

174 j 

241 

239 

180 

172 J 

169 , 

108 , 

107 

Detroit, ^lich... 

20 

156 

138 1 

212 

216 1 

108 

190 

194 

212 

200 

East St. Louis, 111 

:^4: 

4G2 

408 

599 

40.5 

391 

405 

3.>i 

311 

3,38 

El Paso, Tex 


3 

0 1 

3 


7 

7 

8 

9 

0 

Evansville, Ind . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 









1 


1 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1S9 

144 

131 

104 

200 

157 

80 

165 

155 

141 

Fostona, Ohio 


4 


0) 

0) 

0) 

2 

(') 

0) 

0) 

Indianapolis lad... 

31 

21 

16 

20 

31 

44 

04 

01 

56 

58 



('> , 
1,329 

1 

1 

(') 

(0 

0) 

1,854 

(0 

(‘) 

0) 

Jersey City, N. J .... 

1, 046 

1,095 

1.532 

1, 5.54 

1.904 

1,276 

1,230 

1,213 

Kansas ('ity. Mo 

1, 177 

880 

9rA 

1, 176 

1,000 

1, 307 

1, (XM) 

1, 101 

1,040 

1,046 

Knoxville, Teiin . . .. 

(‘) 

(0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

(>) 

Lafayette, Ind 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 




1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Laredo, Tex. 








1 

3 

3 









71 

102 

28 

Ivouisville, Ky 

1 25 

20 

24 

24 

29 

20 

27 

24 

18 

22 

M anon. Ohio 

1 


0) 

(’) 

1 

(’) 

(0 

(0 

(‘) 

t‘) 

1 

1 

Memnhis. Tenn .. . . 


(') 


' 0) 

(0 i 

34 ! 

(') 

0 ) 

33 

Milwaukee, Wis. .. 

1 3S 

38 

Mj 

42 

45 

47 

29 

34 





1 

1 

0) 

0) 

(') 

1 

(') 

(‘) 

20 


1 





Nashville, Tenn 

1 1 

9 i 

13 

lo 

18 

23 

27 

21 

20 

Newark, N. J 








29 

33 

38 

New Orleans, La 

4 1 

5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 


1 

New York, N. Y 

94 1 

83 

271 

291 

158 

221 

143 

75 

68 1 

109 

North Salt I.ake, Utah 

13 

46 

26 

17 

15 

07 

29 

19 

45 

41 

Ogden, Utah 


8 

43 

24 

17 

14 

8 

7 

9 

4 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

72 

27 

14 

8 

5 

12 

1? 

4 

6 

6 

Omaha, Nebr 

1, 870 

1,378 

1,433 

1,639 

1,417 

1, 020 

1,410 1 

1,682 

1,602 

1,522 

Pasco, Wash 


0) 

(') 



Peoria, 111 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

... 

1 

1 

1 

Philadelphia, Pa.... 


170 

220 

286 

343 

440 

.345 

244 

246 

115 

96 

7 

223 

105 

94 

6 

860 

'ittsbnrgh. Pa 

111 

85 

95 

103 

126 

148 ! 

' 117 

117 

ortland, 6reg : 

112 

87 

77 

109 

101 

151 

95 

104 

Richmond, Va 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

10 

9 

8 

South St, Joseph, Mo. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

624 

472 

680 

706 

615 

730 

.576 

7, 64 

806 

152 

118 

176 

251 

300 

31C 

319 

253 

314 

347 

San Antonio, Tex 


g 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

83 

136 

3 

3 

75 

274 

(') 

10 

Seattl^ W'ash 

20 

9 

52 

101 

90 

91 

69 

90 

193 

Sioux Oity, Iowa 

216 

170 

210 

282 

199 

191 

I. 63 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


0) 

4 

0) 

9 

(») 

13 

2 

1 

0) 

11 

(‘) 

8 

(0 

13 

Sp^ikano, Wash 

1 

16 

26 





^ringfleld, Ohio 








(‘) 

1 

17 

J 


Toledo, Ohio 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

15 

1 

14 

Washington, D. V ... 

15 

6 

8 

20 

27 

34 

20 

W^ichita, Kan.s 

4 

2 

4 

6 

5 

6 

13 

206 

17 

2 

27 

(0 

30 

Discontinued » 

32 

175 

137 

197 

100 

228 

Total 

1 11,228 

9, 142 

10,206 

12,646 

10, 981 

12,858 

10, 069 

10,271 

10,399 

10,399 





* OW. 

*Includes only those markets which have been tot'illy discontinued. 
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Table 566. — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, and Stocker and feeder shipments 
public stockyards, 1916—1925 — Continued 
[Thousands—], c., OOO omitted] 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Market 

1916 

1917 

1 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Amarillo, Tex 

17 

79 

50 

116 

86 

23 

23 

62 

127 

96 

Atlanta, Oa 




(‘) 


(1) 

(') 

\ 



Augusta, Qa 




0) 

(') 

(H 

(1) 


(!) 


Baltimore, Md 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(0 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

Bullalo, N. Y 

14 

18 

21 

14 

23 

4 

3 

2 

9 

9 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 



1 

1 

(') 






Cliicago, 111 1 1 

407 

634 

968 

1, 106 

899 

621 

688 

^2 

707 

597 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

5 

1 

5 

8 

8 

13 

15 

15 

11 

18 

Cleveland, Ohio 


1 

3 ; 

4 

(*) 

4 

7 

4 

3 


Denver, Colo 

741 

1,030 

921 

1,200 

1,319 

643 

1,088 

1,068 

1,130 

1,115 

Detroit, Mich 

6 

5 

3 

8 

20 

14 

12 

12 

10 

10 

Ea>t St. Louis, 111 

36 

48 

48 

70 

60 

33 

50 

51 

40 

12 

El Paso, Tex. ! 


164 

43 

189 

95 

21 

30 

37 

15 

78 

Evansville, Ind 


(‘) 

0) 

0) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(>) 

(‘) 

(0 

0) 

Fori W^aync, lud 



C‘) 

1 

3 

Fort Worth, Tex 

72 

127 

111 

164 

71 

80 

136 

39 

50 

60 

Fostorla, Ohio 



(1) 

(>) 

1 

1 


1 

1 

0) 

Indianapolis, Ind 


4 

6 

S 

10 

9 

6 

9 

17 

Jacksonville, Fla, 

(*) 


(*) 

1 

1 


(0 




Kansas City, Mo 

460 

610 

602 j 

672 

474 j 

324 

385 

407 

368 

319 

Knoxville, Tenn ..J 


2 

1 

1 

(0 


2 




Lafa.vcttc, Ind 

(') 

0) 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Laie<lo, Tex--- 








(0 

1 

(*) 

Los Angolcs, Calif. . 


i 






4 

(0 

1 

Louisville, Ky 



27 

31 

20 

25 

34 

34 

18 

26 

Clarion, Ohio 



0) 

2 

1 

1 j 

2 

2 

1 

0) 

Memphis, Tonn 

(‘) 




..I’L.i 

(0 

(0 

(‘) 

(0 

M ilwuukee, Wis 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 




.Nlontgoincry, Ala 

Muncie, ind 

1 


(‘) 

(0 

1 

(>) 1 

(»' 

0) 

1 

(•) 


Nivhville, Tenn 

5 

3 

2 

19 

6 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Newark. N . J 








0) 

0) 


New Orleans, La 


t‘) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

C) 

1 I 

North Salt l^akv , Ctsh 

47 

159 

215 

277 

211 

142 

276 

234 

345 

, 378 

Ogden, Utah 


1 

41 

171 

1 133 

197 

281 

360 

244 

306 

Oklahoma City.Okla. 

2t 

13 

6 

6 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

' 2 

Oftiaha, Nebr 

1,026 

1,302 1 

1,592 

1, 787 

1,121 

G70 

757 

889 

823 

593 

P.isco, Wash 



69 

131 

68 






i’eorin, HI 



(0 

1 


4 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Portlaud, Oreg 

16 

27 

18 

27 

40 

13 

7 

5 

8 

6 

Pueblo, Colo 



20 

(‘) 

1 

(0 

3 

212 

347 

209 

Uichmoiid, Va 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

97 

124 

126 

200 

142 

107 

113 

150 

229 

203 

South ht.P.uil, Minn. 

140 

92 

109 

201 

113 

78 

66 

91 

63 

63 

Sau Antonio, Tex 

9 

1 

17 

46 

33 

5 

38 

7 

G 

4 

Sioux City, Iowa 

87 

62 

129 

272 

90 

64 

45 

42 

64 

61 

SioiK Falls, S. Duk. . 


(0 

(‘) 

28 

1 

(0 

(‘) 

1 

0) 

(‘) 

Spokane, Wash 


16 

24 

35 

75 

12 

22 

12 

12 

16 

Toli*<io, Ohio.. 



1 

(') 

3 

{>) 

(*) 


(*) 

(0 

Wlchitiij Kans 

1 

! H 

16 

10 

3 

2 

17 

37 

22 

29 

Discontinued* 

5 

11 

16 

52 

14 

75 

40 

(‘) 



Total 

3. 277 

1 4.448 

i 5,208 

6,956 

5. 180 

3. 095 

4, 167 

4, 47S 

4,679 

4,332 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports made by stockyards to the 
Di\ ision of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

i Not over 600. * Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 

Table 567. — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker a7id feeder shipments 
at certain public stockyards, 1925 
[Thousands—], o., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Baltimore, Md.: 











29 

I 

12 

.^07 

Receipts 

10 

7 

6 

7 

21 

26 

36 

69 

44 

1 

Local slaughter 

9 

5 

5 

6 

10 

8 

13 

11 

12 

10 

9 

6 

104 

Stocker and feeder shipments 
ButTalo, N. Y.: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0) 

(‘) 

0) 

0 

0) 

Ueceiiits 

134 

102 


95 ; 

93 

40 

37 

53 

78 

107 

113 

114 

1,059 

Local slaughter 

12 j 

9 i 

12 

11 


6 

6 

9 

13 

13 

16 

11 

129 

Stocker and feeder shipments j 

1 Not over 600. 

1 i 

1 1 

1 

2 1 

(0 ! 

(0 ! 

0 

0) 

(0 ! 

2 

1 

I 

9 
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Table 5G7. — Sheep: TlcceipiSy local slaughieVy and stacker and feeder shipments 
at certain public stockyards, 19^5 — Continued 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Stockyard 

Jan 

' Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aiig. 

Sci)t. 

|()(t 

N ov. 

1 

Doc. 

Total 

Chicago, 111.: 

Kocoipts 

305 

305 

338 

334 

314 

267 

292 

373 

419 

410 

272 

340 

3,969 

Loc.U slaughter 

207 

199 

241 

2.52 

•250 

250 

2L0 

276 

262 

251 

197 1 

215 

2,860 

Stocker and focxltyr shipments 

26 

29 

26 

10 

13 

10 

25 

85 

138 

132 

48 

55 

597 

Cinrimiati, Ohio: 














Kcceipts... 

3 

3 

2 

3 

23 

KM) 

95 

71 

40 

14 

9 

7 

370 

Lo<nU slaughter 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

12 

0 

3 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5.1 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

3 

6 

6 

2 

1 

0). 

(') 

18 

Cleveland, Ohio: 














Kect'iptvS. 

33 

17 

25 

11 

30 

15 

15 

22 

49 

5.3 

58 

58 

416 

I^octd slaughter 

12 

9 

15 

16 

8 

13 

14 

19 

19 

2:1 

20 

20 

188 

Denver, Colo.: 














Jteceipts 

147 

177 

184 

187 

100 

65 

88 

146 

282 

Ml 

'SM 

97 

2, 3.57 

liocd slaughter 

16 

18 

20 

15 

11 

12 

15 

1.4 

12 

13 

8 

11 

167 

Stocker and feo<ler shipments 

34 

33 

18 

7 

8 

11 

19 

45 

121 

.556 

204 

59 

1, 115 

Detroit, Mich.; 














Ueceipt.i 

38 

22 

15 

18 

16 

8 

9 

20 

47 

(71 

65 

46 

367 

Locid slaughter. 

18 

13 

4 

9 

i 11 

(•) 

8 

14 

25 

27 

34 

30 

200 

Siocker ainl feeder shipiitents 

1 

0 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(‘) 

3 

4 

1 

1 

10 

East St. Louis, 111.: 














Receipts 

23 

23 

26 

14 

38 

87 

so 

1 70 

M 

60 

.38 

46 

.559 

Loc.d slaughter 

12 

8 


r» 

28 

OS 

59 

' 47 

2f. 

25 

26 

21 

338 

StcK'kiT and feeder shipments 

2 

0 

0 

0) 

J 

1 

2 

t») 

3 

2 

(') 

1 

12 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 














Receints 

30 

18 

22 

20 

24 

25 

35 

23 

31 

32 

22 

i 29 

.314 

LociU slaughter 

7 

6 

9 

11 

12 

11 

17 

10 

10 

19 

12 

1 11 

Ml 

Stocker ..nd feeder shipments 

11 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

13 

3 

6 

9 

3 

3 

00 

Indianaoolis, Ind.. 














Receiplo 

6 

2 

3 

1 

i> 

14 

1.5 

19 

30 

21 

12 

18 

147 

Lootil slaughter 

3 

1 

J 

1 

2 

8 

9 

11 

10 

.5 

.3 

4 

.58 

St(K‘ker and f«x‘der shipments 

i}) 

(}) 

0) 

(>) 

0) 

2 

3 

3 

7 

1 

(«) 

1 

17 

Jersey ('ity, N. J : 














Receipts 

70 

72 

w, 

70 

73 

1.51 

149 

1S7 

105 

113 

84 

82 

1,213 

Local si, High ter 

70 

72 

57 

70 

73 ! 

151 

149 ' 

' 1M7 

105 

113 

84 

82 

1,213 

Kan■^as City, Sfo.. 







t 


Rec(‘ipts 

92 

98 

134 

128 

12;i 

108 

127 i 

1 1.37 

1 204 

151 

83 

115 

I,. 500 

Loe,d slaughter 

77 

63 

9S 

I(K» 

93 

83 

90 

76 1 

1 114 

90 

06 

87 

1.016 

Stocker and feebler shipments 

12 

12 

8 

7 

11 

24 

27 

1 

76 

00 

14 

17 

319 

l#c' Angeles, C’alif.; 






1 

(0 

1 






Receipts 

3 

2 

6 

5 

3 

3 

' 1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

30 

Local slaughter . 

3 

3 


ft 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0) 

2 

'28 

Stocker and finider shipments 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

1 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 












Ree<*ipt.<5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

1.3 

5 

2 

45 

Local sla'ightei 

1 

1 

] 

1 ! 

1 

2 

4 

!) 

7 

5 

4 

2 

34 

Oklahoma City, Okla,; 














Receipts 


1 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(>) 

10 

Local slaughter 

0 ) 


0) 


1 

1 

1 

1 


(>) 

I 

6 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

0 


^) 

(0 

0 

0 

(■) 

0 

h 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Omaha, Nebr.: 












Receipts... 

176 

194 

229 

179 

1.56 

150 

189 

287 

383 

201 

119 

1.57 

2,4*20 

lyocal slaughter 

135 

127 

156 

142 

129 

130 

141 1 

142 

141 

88 

78 

113 

1,522 

Stocker .and feeder .shipments 

11 

15 

14 

6 

6 

11 

41 j 

12.5 

209 

106 

27 

22 

.593 

Plttsl^uirgli, Pa.; 







1 


( i 




Reedpts 

56 

54 

67 

73 

75 

108 

118 

98 

i 72 

58 

61 

70 

910 

I.ocal slaughter 

9 

6 

7 

10 

10 

10 

9 ' 

1 8 

10 

9 

8 

9 

105 

"Portland. Oreg.; 

Kenoipts 

11 

7 

6 

8 

20 

f 30 

28 

24 

15 

11 

9 

! 7 

179 

Local slaughter 

0 

4 

3 

3 

12 

14 

17 

1 U ' 

8 

6 

5 

2 

04 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

0) 

0) 

(>) 

0 

1 

1 

0) 

j 1 

1 

2 

(«) 

(•) 

0 

South St. Joseph, Mo.: 










Receipts 

91 

107 

149 

119 

113 

53 

.55 

! 72 

104 

1 103 

79 

98 

1, 143 

Local slaughter 

75 

81 

i 108 

94 

96 

50 

49 

1 49 

60 

69 

59 

76 

866 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

15 

12 

13 

9 

10 

3 

7 

21 

42 

33 

19 

19 

203 

South St. Paul, Minn.: 


1 









Receipts 

47 

33 

16 

9 

8 

5 

12 

38 

81 

141 

93 

63 

.545 

Local slaughter.. 

25 

16 

11 

10 

7 

5 

11 

28 

,5,3 

80 

6.3 

38 

347 

Stocker and feeder .shipments 

2 

1 

0) 

(0 

0) 

1 

1 

4 

13 

23 

12 

6 

63 

Sioux City, Iowa: 









Receipts 

51 

38 

26 

18 

! 7 

3 

10 

19 

4,3 

58 

40 

47 

360 

Local .slaughter. 

41 

31 

24 

17 

7 

3 

7 

14 

24 

,33 

34 

39 

274 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

2 

5 

1 

(0 

(*) 

1 

2 

3 

14 

22 

5 

6 

61 

Wichita, Kans.: 









Receipts 

4 

3 

6 

2 

3 

5 

8 

17 

9 

17 

8 

7 

89 

Local slaughter. 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

30 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

(>) 

1 

7 

3 

12 

4 

1 

29 


Division of SUUstical and Historical Research. Compiled from <lata of the reDortina service of the Divi- 
flon of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Local slaughter data from stockyards. ™ 


1 Not over 600. 



Table 56S. — Feeding sheep: Inspected shipments from public stockyardsy 10^5 


Statistics of Farm Animals and their Products 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Itcsearch. Comp'led from Bureau of Animal Iniubtry Inbpectiuu records. 
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Table 669. — Sheep: Estimated price per 100 pounds received hy producers, United 

Slates, 1910-19S5 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Pept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Wcigh^ 
ed av. 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1910 

5. 6.3 

6.09 

6.64 

6. 10 

5.79 

5.44 

5.47 

4. 68 

4.81 

4. m 

4. 63 

4. 54 

5.24 

1911 

4. 47 

4.34 

4.45 

4. 55 

4. 51 

4. 24 

4. 19 

3. 98 

3. 91 

3. 68 

3. 65 

3.71 

4. 16 

1912 

3. 89 

4. 01 

4. 12 

4. 57 

4. 74 

4. 52 

4. 21 

4. 26 

4. 11 

4. 19 

4. 05 

4.21 

4.21 

1913 

4. 36 

4.63 

4. 97 

5. 16 

4.91 

4. 84 

4. 20 

4. 32 

4. 23 

4. 16 

4. 27 

4. 46 

4. .55 

Av. 1910-1913 — 

4.58 

4.52 

4.80 

6. 10 

4. 99 

4. 76 

4. 52 

4.31 

4.26 

4. 18 

4. 15 

4 . 2:1 

4. 55 

1914 

Xc?" 

^.07 

' 4 . 77 

4. 96 

4. 87 

4. 70 

4. 75 

4. 87 

4. 80 

4. 81 

4. 68 

4. 95 

4. 79 

1915 

4. 95 

5. 14 

5. 36 

5.60 

5. 54 

6. 43 

5. 35 

5. 16 

6. 06 

5. 18 

5. 18 

5. 38 

6. 27 

1916 

5. 62 

5.90 

6. 35 

C. 61 

6. 66 

6.54 

6. 33 

6. 22 

6. 25 

6. 20 

6. 41 

6. 77 

6.29 

1917 

7. 33 

8. 17 

9.21 

9.69 

10. 15 

9. 84 

9.32 

9. 33 

10. 0.5 

10. 24 

10. 20 

10. 44 

9. 45 

1918 ' 

10. 55 

10.75 

11. 41 

11. 98 

12. 32 

11. .56 

11. 04 

10. 99 

10. 79 

10. 35 

10. 11 

9.46 

10. 95 

1919 

9. 68 

9. 95 

10. 45 

11. 33 

10. 93 

10. 34 

9. 25 

9. 06 

8. (i9 

8. 46 

8. 35 

8. 53 

9. 63 

192(» 

9. 34 

9. 97 

10. 2.5 

JO. 66 

10. 34 

9. 13 

8.21 

7. .54 

7.24 

6. ()2 

6. 20 

5. .54 

K.51 

Av. 1914-1920... 

7. 43 

7. 79 

8. 26 

’sToiT 

8.69 

8.22 

7. 75 

7.60 1 

7. .55 

774r 

7. .30 

7.30 

7.84 

1921 

6. 30 

5. 01 

6. 27 

5. 11 

5. 11 

4. 74 

4. 34 

4. 38 

4. 11 

3. 96 

3. 84 

4. 10 

4. 6.5 

1922 

4.57 

5.71 

6.51 

6. 43 1 

0. 65 

6.09 

6. 11 

5. 98 

.5. 70 

5. 93 

0. 02 

6. 27 

.5.96 

1923 

6. 88 

6. 83 

7. 06 

7. 20 

6. 92 

6. 43 

6. 43 

6. 22 

6. 57 

6. 33 

6. 20 

6. :19 

6. 65 

1924 

6.71 

6. 82 

7. 22 

7 4.5 

7. 33 

7.09 

6. (iO 

6. 32 

6. 30 

6. 32 

6. 39 

6. 84 

6.81 

1925 

7. 86 

8.41 

8.20 

8.42 

7.53 



7. 32 

7.27 

7.31 

7. .51 

7. 79 

7.70 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table »570. — La?n{n<: Eslimntf'd price per 100 pouiids rcccircd hf/ producers^ United 

States, lU10~192o 


Year beginning 
June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

J an . 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Api. 

May 

Weight- 
ed av. 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Doh'. , DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

Dol’f. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1910 - 

7. 13 

6. 71 

5. 70 

.5. 85 

5. 78 

5. 54 

5. (X) 

5. 71 

5. 44 

5. 49 

6.77 

6. 74 

5.79 

1911 

5. 51 

5. 42 

6. r. 

5.02 

4.68 

4. 08 

4. 93 

5. 22 

5. 15 

5. .38 

5. 98 

0. 16 

5.28 

1912 

6. 02 

5. 74 

5.60 

5. 49 

5.42 

5. 37 

5. 70 

6 03 

6. :{4 

6. 56 

6. 59 

6. 66 

5.9G 

1913 

6. 36 

6. 05 

5. f.0 

6.51 

6.51 

6. 64 

6. 85 

6. 16 

6. 18 

6 31 

6. 47 

6. 49 

6. 03 

Av. 1910-1913..-- 

6. 26 

6.98 

5.61 

6. 47 

5. 35 

5.31 

5. 52 

5.78 

5. 78 

5.94 

6. 20 

6. 26 

5.76 

1914 - 

6. 47 

C. 55 

6. 26 

6. 27 

6. 09 

6. 14 

6. :i3 

6. 47 

6. 67 

6. 06 

7. :i6 

7. ‘A2 

6 40 

1915 

7. 26 

7. 21 

6. 70 

6. 71 

6. 70 

6. 76 

7. 02 

7. 29 

7. 78 

H. 10 

8. 58 

8. 49 

7. 38 

1916 

8. 36 

8. 16 

8. 15 

8. 22 

8.02 

8.41 

8. 72 

9.59 

10. 51 

11. 46 

12. 03 

12. 51 

9.50 

1917 

12 64 

11, 19 

12. 08 

13. 06 

14.09 

13. 79 

13. 81 

13. 83 

13. 77 

14. 11 

1.5. 34 

15. 39 

13.00 

1918 

14. 98 

14. 20 

14. 20 

13. 73 

13.20 

12. 54 

12 44 

12.71 

1 : 1 . 17 

14. 03 

14. 61 

14. :i4 

i:i.65 

1919 

13. 89 

13. 09 

12. 91 

12. 25 

U. 47 

11. 45 

11. 85 

12. 91 

14. 08 

14. 17 

14. 63 

1 4 . 26 

13. 05 

1920 

12.82 

11.79 

10. S4 

10.31 

9. 65 

9. 37 

8. 46 

8. 44 

7. 76 

7. 90 

7. 55 

7. 78 

IMI 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

10. 92 

■ 

10.31 

10. 16 

10.08 

9.89" 

9. 78 

9.80 

10. 18 

10.53 

10.83 

|11.44 

11.44 

10.44 

1921 

7. .59 

7.37 

6.99 

1 6.27 

6,98 

6. 12 

6. f/0 

1 7. :i3 

8.87 

10. 21 

10. 64 

10. 39 

7.83 

1922 

9. 87 

1 9. 55 

9.39 

9. 43 

10.06 

10. 30 

10. 49 

10. 69 

10. 83 

11.01 

10. 69 

11. CO 

10.30 

1923 

10.72 

10. 60 

9.96 

10.28 

10. 17 

10.01 

10. 10 

10. 19 

10. r^^ 

11.22 

11.32 

11.43 

10.54 

1924. 

11. 21 

10.50 

10. 15 

10. 18 

10. 35 

10. 55 

10.96 1 

1 I 2 . 69 

1 : 1 . l.J j 

l.i. 18 

12.22 

11. W) 

11.45 

1925.. 

11.62 

11.71 

11.80 

11.95 

12.04 ■ 

12.20 1 

12.67 1 





' 1 








1 

1 1 

1 1 1 *1 1 


Divison of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 571. — Farm prices of sheep, per head, hy ages, tilled States, January /, 

1012-1020 


Jan. 1— 

Under 

1 year 
old 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
over 

Weth 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 


DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1912 

2. 64 

3. 45 

3. 43 

1913 

3.11 

3. 98 

3. 93 

1914 

3. 22 

4. 09 

4. OG 

1915 

3. 62 

4. 59 

4.48 

1916 

4.13 

5. 35 

5. 02 

1917 

5. 63 

7. 48 

6, 78 

1918 

9. C6 

12.70 

11. 26 

1919 

8. 82 

12.44 

11.02 


Rams 


DoU. 
8.20 
8.80 
8. 49 
9.01 
10.32 
13. f)2 
20. 84 
21.90 


Jan. 1 — 

Under 

1 year 
old 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
over 

Weth- 
ers 1 
your 
and 
over 

Rams 

1920 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

8. 06 

11.03 

9.00 

21.63 

1921- - 

5.34 

6. 37 

5.93 

15. 10 

1922 

4.24 

4. 84 

4.07 

11.37 

1923 

6.G6 

7.69 

6.05 

14.23 

1924- 

6.89 

8.08 

5. 95 

15. 51 

192.5 

8. 38 

10.01 

7.32 

16.97 

1926 

8.89 

10.97 

7.87 

18. 48 
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Table 672 . — Sheep' Estimated farm price per 100 pounds received hy producer 

by States f 1026 


State 

Jan 

15 

Feb 

15 

Mar 

15 

Apr 

15 

M ly 
15 

Jure 

15 

July I 
15 

Aug 

15 

Sept 

15 

Oct 

15 

Nov 

15 

Dec 

15 

Aver- 

age 


OoU 

Di}U 

Doh 

nols 

Doh 

DoU 

DoU ' 

DoU 

DoU 

DoU 

D(U 

DoU 

DoU 

Maine 

6 80 

G 90 

7 90 

7 10 

7 80 

7 50 

7 30 

G 70 

6 00 

7 20 

6 10 

6 "0 

G fi8 

Now Hampshin 

6 50 

G 30 

G "0 

GlOO 



6 50 

G "4) 

5 70 

5 W 

5 00 

G 00 

6 05 

Vermont 

4 80 

4 80 

5 40 

5 20 


5 00 

5 00 

4 50 

4 80 

4 f)0 

4 50 

G 00 

4 96 

Massachusette 1 







6 00 , 


G '■0 


5 00 

6 50 

6 00 

Rhode Island 


G 50 

G '■O 

7 00 

7 00 

6 50 

i 

7 60 

7 00 

7 00 

7 00 

7 50 

6 95 

Connecticut 







1 


7 00 

8 00 

9 00 

8 00 

8 00 

New York 

G GO 

7 00 

0 50 

G 20 

5 90 

G 20 

G 10 , 

5 80 

6 00 

G 20 

G CO 

6 40 

6 29 

New Jersey 



7 ^ 

7 80 



1 

9 00 

5 50 

5 "0 


G 00 

G 85 

Ptnnsjlv ini i 

6 40 

7 40 

7 90 

8 20 

7 40 

0 20 

7 00 , 

G 30 

G 30 

G 80 

7 20 

G SO 

G 99 

Ohio 

7 00 

7 20 

7 40 

7 00 

7 10 

5 60 

6 00 

G 00 

C 50 

6 30 

G 30 

6 80 

6 GO 

I ndian i 

G 40 

G 80 

r 00 

G 20 1 

20 

4 90 

5 10 ' 

5 20 

5 50 

5 30 

•' 40 

G 10 

5 68 

Illinois 1 

7 90 

7 90 

7 70 

7 80 

6 40 

5 20 

5 SO 

G 50 

7 10 

G 80 

G 30 

7 50 

6 91 

MuhiKvn ' 

G 50 

7 10 

7 80 

7 20 1 

f 40 

5 80 

6 30 1 5 50 

0 00 

G 90 

G 00 

G '■0 

G 50 

Wisconsin 1 

G 50 

G 50 

7 10 

G ’O 

t 70 

5 m 

5 GO 

5 80 

5 80 

5 70 

5 "0 

r 40 

6 13 

Minmsota | 

7 20 

j 7 00 

S 20 

8 10 

7 10 

G SO 

7 30 

G 90 

7 20 

7 00 

6 90 

7 C>0 

1 7 28 

low 1 

7 80 

8 00 

8 00 

7 10 

7 40 

G 30 

7 30 

G 50 

G GO 

7 20 

7 20 

1 8 50 1 

1 7 32 

Ml souri ' 

7 00 

7 50 

G 90 

7 50 

7 00 

»■ 70 

5 80 

5 50 

G 30 

5 80 

G 80 

, 7 90 

1 G 64 

North Dakot i 1 

7 20 

7 50 

8 50 

7 50 

8 00 

7 10 

7 50 

G ‘)0 

G 30 

C 90 

7 40 

7 "4) 

7 28 

South 1) ik 1 1 

8 10 

10 00 

9 40 

8 40 

8 50 

G 50 

7 20 

7 00 

7 90 

7 90 

7 40 

, 9 00 

8 16 

Ni hr iska 

9 00 

8 50 

^ 9 50 

9 00 

9 50 

8 10 

8 20 

7 00 

7 90 

7 00 

7 50 

8 80 

8 33 

Kaiis IS 

8 10 

8 00 

7 SO 

8 80 

7 90 

7 20 

7 60 

6 ”0 

7 70 

7 20 

7 GO 

8 r,o 

7 77 

Dt 1 iw in 







i 7 00 

G 00 

G 00 

G 00 , 

, G 60 


G 32 

M irvl ind 

0 50 

7 00 

7 40 

( (>0 

G SO 

G 80 

5 00 

5 50 

(> 30 

5 70 

f ''0 

1 r» 50 

6 38 

\ irMnu 

G 70 

G 70 

1 G 20 

G ro 

5 80 

5 40 

■i 70 

5 70 

G 00 

5 50 

7 00 

G r>o 

j 6 IG 

West \ irt,im i 

G 30 

7 50 

7 40 

G 50 

7 GO 

7 90 

G 90 

7 20 

6 50 

G 70 

G 90 

1 7 40 

1 7 07 

North ( arolin i 

f 50 

r JO 

1 7 JO 

7 40 

7 50 

G 70 

r 00 

7 00 

r ot 

*• 00 

9 00 

7 70 

1 7 03 

Soi th ( aroliii i 

() 90 

7 00 

' 8 00 

8 00 


8 00 

G so 


G 00 

7 00 

9 00 

1 8 JO 

7 56 

Oi OJJ.I i 

5 50 

80 

7 GO 1 

7 40 

8 00 

f 00 

G GO 

5 90 ! 

( (X) 

G 00 

G 00 

1 < 

6 41 

1 lorid i 



4 50 1 

5 00 

5 00 

4 00 

5 70 

4 00 

00 

5 JO 

6 00 

5 00 

4 95 

Kt ntuckv 

G 30 

( SO 

7 00 

7 00 

G 20 

5 GO 

'• 50 

h 30 

G 10 

G 00 

G 10 

j G "0 

( 28 

Tt Tinissee 

G 00 

G 00 

1 5 GO 

G 40 

5 40 

" 40 

80 

G 00 

f JO 

5 50 

5 n 

5 90 

1 5 83 

A1 il) im i 

50 



7 70 

8 00 

) ‘K) 

C '•0 


5 oO 

4 ^0 

G 70 

1 5 GO 

, 6 21 

Mississippi 

4 00 

5 30 

4 50 

4 00 

4 50 

< 10 

^ 20 

5 20 

4 SO 

4 0 

5 50 

' 4 to 

* 4 73 

Aikan iLS 

4 90 

4 M) 

5 50 


5 fO 

4 30 

4 40 

90 

1) ‘H) 

5 50 

4 VO 

'■0 

5 28 

Loin si in 1 




1 

5 00 


7 20 


5 90 

6 00 

G 00 

" 00 

G 18 

Okl ihoma 



8 00 

8 00 

9 00 

() 00 


7 20 

G 80 

G 00 

7 00 

8 30 

7 37 

Icxas 

7 ()0 

7 80 

7 70 

7 90 

7 90 

G 10 

7 90 

7 70 

7 20 

7 10 

(1 "0 

7 70 

7 44 

Mont Ilia 

10 00 

9 GO 

8 SO 

9 00 

8 40 

7 50 

7 30 

7 70 

8 20 

S 70 

1 8 90 

8 50 

8 55 

Id iho 

< 50 

8 00 

5 00 

7 00 

7 10 

G 10 

G ro 

7 JO 

7 40 

7 SO 

7 00 

7 70 

6 98 

WjoininK 

10 00 

10 70 

10 00 

10 00 

11 00 

10 00 

8 (X) 

10 00 

8 20 

8 30 

9 00 

9 50 

9 11 

Color ido 

8 40 

9 00 

8 60 

10 00 

9 00 

7 00 

7 00 

7 f)0 

' '■0 

" r,o 

1 . -Q 

7 70 

8 18 

New Ml \uo 


9 80 


9 50 

10 00 

8 SO 

8 30 

8 30 

7 00 

S 00 

7 20 

7 ro 

8 45 

Arizona 


8 40 

7 10 

9 30 

9 *^0 

7 (X) 

8 20 

8 20 

G SO 

5 30 

G 00 

r 00 

7 35 

Ltih 

9 00 

Q 50 

10 50 

<) liO 

S GO 

8 80 

8 00 

8 10 

8 50 

8 10 

8 '10 

8 f,0 

8 85 

Nov ad i 



7 00 

8 90 

8 50 

7 00 




8 00 

8 0 

8 50 

8 OG 

Washln^,ton 

7 80 

9 00 

10 10 

9 10 

7 30 

G 70 

7 40 

G 70 

7 SO 

7 30 

1 7 ro 

7 50 

7 SG 

On Ron 

8 10 

8 00 

9 70 

9 20 

7 GO 

G 70 

b GO 

7 30 

7 20 

7 -O 

8 90 

7 40 

7 87 

C iliforniii 

7 80 

8 GO 

10 20 

9 20 

7 ()0 

7 90 

7 70 

7 40 

7 70 

8 10 

1 00 

9 10 

8.36 

Unltid stitis 

7 S<) 

8 41 

8 20 

8 42 

7 53 

7 04 

7 17 

7 32 

7 27 

7 J1 

I 7 ol 

7 79 

7 65 
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Tabi.e 573 . — Ijamhs: Estimated farm price per WO pounds, received hy producers, 

hy States, 1925 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

! 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 


15 

15 

15 ! 

15 

15 

15 

15 

n> 

1.5 

15 

15 

15 

age 


Dots. 

Doln. 

Doht. 

l)oh. 

DoU. 

Dots. 

Doh. 

Dots. 

J)oh. 

J)ols. 

DoIa. 

DoK'i. 

Dots. 



la SOi 

1 11.40 

13. 00 

12.20 

12.30 

12.00 

1 1.3.10 

12.30 

11. (X) 

10. 70 

10. 80 

12. 20 

11.82 

liaiiipshire 


12.20 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12. .50 



12. (X) 

n..50 

12. 00 

12. lOi 

12.03 

Vermont. I 

11.00 

1 11.50 

12.50 

11.00 

11.00 

11.50 

10. 20 

11. (X) 

II.. 50 

: 11.70 

12.00 

11.50 

11.37 

Massachusetts 


1 





13. 00 


13. (X) 

13. tX) 

11.00 

11.20 

12.24 

Rhode Island 


13. 50 

14. 50 


13. 50 




13.00 

1 13.00 

13.50 

13. ool 

1.3. 44 

C^oniiecticut 







1.5.00 


H.OO 

' 14.00 

U.OO 

13. .501 

14. 10 

Nc’.v ork 

14.00 

13. 60 

^.00 

13. 40 

12.40 

12.00 

12. .50 

11.90 

12. 30 

1 12.40 

12.10 

12. IH) 

12. 87 

New Jersey.. 


1 

15. 20 

15. 00 


12. 70 



12. .50 

' 11. (X) 

1 

12. 00 

1 : 1 . 07 

Ft'nnsylvaiiia.. 

12.00 

, 13.20 

13. 10 

1.3. 50 

1.3. .50 

12.r^ 

. 11.70 

ILlXl 

11.60 

1 11.80 ll.lMj 

12.60 

12. 42 

Ohio 

14. 10 

14.60 

14. 60 

13.30 

12.80 

12. OOi 11.80 

11. 70 

12.00 

1 12.20 

12.20 

1.3. 00 

12. 86 

Indiana 

13.00 

13.70 

13. 50 

12. 10 

12. 30 

11.60 

11.80 

11.. 50 

11.. 80 

11.80 n.u) 

12. SO 

12. .32 

Illinois.. ‘ 

13. 40 

, 1.3.80! 

I 14.40 

1.3. 10 

1.3. 40 

12.90 

‘ V2.CA) 

12. .80 

12. .SO' 12.30 

, 12.70 

1.3. .50 

IX 13 

Michiiiau 

13. 50 

' 13.<J0| 

H.IK) 

13.00 

11. (K). 12.20 

* 12.60, 11.90 

12.401 12.1X1 

, 12 Ui 

1.6 10 

12. 91 

Wiseonsin 

13.00! 

1 '3.20 

13. 90 

12. 10 

11.40' 11.40 

12.00 

' 12. 10 

11. 701 12. 10 

12.30 

12.80 

12.36 

^Minnesota 

13. 50 

i3.30 

1.3. 40 

1'2.40 

11.901 11. SO 
1 

12.30 

' 12.20 

1 j 

11.80 

12. 20 

, 12.;'.0 

13. in 

12. .51 

Iowa 

14. 30 

1 14.60 

D.30 

12. 60 

12.70 

12. ‘20 

12 .50 

12. 30 

12. 60 

12 . w 

' 12. .50 

1.6.50 

; 1.6 06 

Missouri 

13.80 13.40 

12. HO 

12. .50 

12 101 U.H) 

I 11 70 

JI. 40 I 

11. (M) 

11. 60 

11.90 12.80 

12.31 

North Dakota 

12.00 

' 11.70 

13. 10 

11.30 

ll.lK)i 11. 10 

11..50I 

11.40 

11. 40 

IJ. 70 

1). (0 

' 12. lOl 

1 11.76 

South Dakota. 

13. .50 

14. 70 

13.80 

12. 80 

12. 10- 12.00 

12.70 

12 (X) 

12. 30 

12.40 

!2. -’H) 

1:6 00' 

' 12. S2 

Nebraska 

1 15.00 

j 11.70 

14. 60 

13. 00 

12.70 

1 12.10 

i 2 .:io 

12. SO 

12. .50 

13. t’O 

12.90^ 

i:6.x)i 

1 

13.26 

Kansjis 

^ 13. SO 

14.00 

13. 10 

12.se 

12.20 

12. OOi 

1 12 . no' 

12. 10 

' 12.60 

12.l'0 

12.30 

: i2.'.>(6 

12.65 

Dclawaie 



1 

! 


1 

1.3. SO 

1 1 (X)| 


1 1. 1X1 

1 2. '4) 

1 

1 12. .8.5 

Mar>land 

' n.(K) 

U.OO' 14.40 

14. 10 

14. 40 

1.3. 30 

13. .30- 

l2..S0i 

12. 10 

i:;.oo 

U.(X) 

U.(0| 

1 1 : 1 . ."XJ 

Virginia 

■ II. so 

12 60 

, 12.20 

12..''0 

12.70 

' 12.00 

11.90- 

1 1 . (“4)1 

11.60 

1 11 . :x) 

12. (MJ, 

12.201 

12.08 

West Virginia 

1 10.00 

11.10' 11.60 

1 1 

11.10 

JJ.20 

1 11.70 

11.30' 

11.20 

11.40 

11 . (X) 

11.10 11.60 

11.27 

North Carolina 

' 10.00 


11.30 

11. 10 

10. 60 

10. .50 

9. SO 

10. 00 

11. (X) 

10.90 

11. »X) 

10. 10 

10.65 

l^outh Carolina 

10 00 

10. (» 

10. 20 

9 hi 


7 I’O 

8. 30 

S. .50 

9 (0 

1 10 (M) 

1 1 (M)i 

1 in (.()> 

9. 15 

(1 corgi a 

: 7.40 

1 0 . ool 

1 9. SO 

10. 20 


8. 40 

9 20' 

8. .30 

9.00 

7. 7(> 

10. 00 

, I 6 . 50 I 

8. 95 

Florida 


1 

1 5. 70 

6. 00 


5. (X^ 

1 8. To' 



7.00 

8.1M),. . 

(«. 73 

Kentucky 

, 11.00 


13.00 

12. ,50 

12.r,/) 

11.80 

. ll.SOj 

1 12.40 

i2.oo 

11.70| 

1 11.60 

1 12. .50 

12.08 

TeMncss4'0 

! 10 . lo' 10.60 

12.00 

10. 80 

11.. 50 

1 ll.20i 

1 10.40 

10.00 

9. 70 

9. rx)' 

,9. .50 

' 10.30 

10. 17 

Alubarria 

! 7.30 



iO. 10 

11. (X) 

S. 10 

I 9. 10 


6. 50 

6. 60' 

8.(X> 

7.60 

8.32 

Mississippi 

6. 50' 7. 60 

6.60 

0x20 

7. 10 

6. SO 

, 9.90'... .. 

6. 10 

6.20| 

9.00; 

; (6 90 

7.17 

Arkansiis. 

6.60 

, 6. fiO 

; 7. .50 

8.."0 

7. 30 

6. 20 

9. (Ml 

7 10 

.8. 70 

7. .^4) 

6. 70, 

, .8. 50i 

7. 52 

Louisiana.. 


1 


1 



11 .50 


1 ft 7Q 

7 OOl 

9 (X“ 


K TA 

Oklahoma 


1 1 

' 11.80 

1 

12.00' 

1 

11.001 

L 

11. OO! 

9. 70 

lO.fiO 

10. lOi 

1(6 rx) 

12.()0i 11. CO 

'l’e\as - 

10 00' 

in 10 , 

in 40 

10. 40| 
11.70' 

10 -101 

9 .50 

1 11 60 

10 00 

10 40 


10 20 ' 

11 (X) 

10 39 

Montana. 

! 12.50- 

12. 

13. 10 

10.70 

10.60 

io!oo| 

11.. 50 

1L."X) 

12.101 

OAOOl 

12.20, 

11.85 

Idaho.. 

10..50I 

12. U0| 

12. 20 

11.00' 

12. 10 

10.80 

1 10.801 

11.70 

11.30 

1 11.80] 

11. .80 

12 GO 

11.50 

Wyoming.. 

12.00j 

12. 50| 

1.3.30 

12. 30 

12.80 

13. 00 

12. 10, 

12.20 

12,40 

12. 10 

13. 00 

i:i.oo 

12. .56 

Co orado 

14. OOi 

14 50* 

14. 70 

12. 60 

12.70 

12.80 

12. .50! 

12.90 

13.20 

12. 90l 

13. to 

i 1:6 10 

1 : 1 . 30 

N«\r Mexico 

j 

12.00' 


12.50 

12.50 

11. 10* 

11.20 

12. 00 

12.10 

12.30 

10. 30 

11.80 

11.78 

Arizona.. 

1 

1.3. 00 

9.20 

10. 00! 

12.00 

II. 00 

11.80 

11.. 50 

10 . a* 

70l 

10. 50 

! 11.. 50 

11.07 

Ctah 

12.001 

12. (K) 

13. 10 

11.901 

11.10 

11.50 

11.60 

11. 10 

11. ^0 

II. (X)' 

11. 10 

12. 10, 

11.82 

Nevada 



14.00 

ll.OOj 

11.00 

11.20 

11.00 

II. 5 O 1 

1 1 f>0 

12. 10 

12JX1 

13 ()Oi 

11 

Washington 

11. 50 

13.00 

13. 60 

12 . lo! 

11.70 

10.00 

10.00 

11.. 5(. 

11.00 

11. Of)! 

10.90 

10. 70 

11.49 

‘rtgon 

10. 30 

ll.iiO 

12. 40 

11..30j 

IW. .50 

9. .50 

9.80 

10.70 

10. 80 

11. lOi 

11. 30 

11.50 

10. 85 

( 'ilifornia.- 

12.50 

13.50 

14, 10 

13. OOj 

11.90 

11. GO 

11.30 

11.70 

11 . so 

12. 40 

12.70 

12.1X)j 

12.45 

United States 

12 .6t>j‘ 

1.3. 13 

13. 48 

12 . 22j 

11.99 

11.62 

11.71 

11.80 

11.9.5 

12.04| 

12.20 

12.67j 

12.29 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstimatos, 
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Table 574. — Sheep and lamhe^ native and western: Average price per 100 pounds 
Chicago, by months, 1900-10^5 

SITEEP 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

JllLC 

July 

Aug. 

.Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age 


Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. ’ 

Doh<t 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh 

Doh. 

Doh. 

Doh. 

1900 

4.90 

4.92 

,5.28 

5. ro 

6.05 

5 28 

4.08 

4. .50 

4. 05 

4. 35 

4. .52 

4.92 

4. 97 

1910 

5 55 

«. .50 

7.00 

7.00 

6. 55 

5. 10 

4. 20 

4.20 

4. ‘25 

3. 95 

3. 70 

3.90 

.5. '25 

1911 

4. 10 

4. 15 

4. 70 

4.20 

4. 45 

3. SO 

3. 9.5 

3. ri) 

3.rt0 

3.05 

3. 4.5 

3.65 

3. 94 

1912 

4.30 

1. 15 

5.30 

5.90 

0. 1.5 

4 .50 

4 2.5 

4. 0,5 

4. 15 

4. Of) 

4. 05 

4. 45 

4 fV) 

19ia-_ 

fi. 35 

5.90 

6.40 

0.45 

6.85 

5. 05 

4.50 

4. 35 

4. 30 

4.55 

4. <i0 

4. 95 

5 19 

Av. lyoo-iQin 

4.81 

5. 12 

5. 80 

5. 95 

5 81 

4. 7.5 

4 :i2 

4 12 

4.23 

4. 10 

4 m 

4. 3.5 

4. 79 

1914 

5 .50 

6. 70 

6.95 

6.25 

5.05 

6. 10 

5. 40 

5.55 

.5.:i0 

5.30 

5.415 

6.40 

5 56 

1915 

5.80 

6.45 

7. 15 

7. 70 

7.35 

5.50 

G. 0.5 

6. 25 

.5. 75 

6.00 

5.85 

6.20 

6. .lo 

19ir, 

7.20 

7 7.5 

8. 25 

8. 15 

8.20 

7. 35 

7. 25 

7. 35 

7.80 

7.50 

8.fX> 

9.00 

7. X2 

1917 

10.00 

11.25 

11.70 

12. 10 

13.00 

10. OOi 

9. 10 

9.75 

11.15 

11. r *A 

11 2.5 

11.50 

11. 0^ 

1918 .. 

12 20 

1*2.35 

13.00 

1.5.05 

14 75 

13. 40| 

12.05 

13. 1.5 

11.. SO 

10. 45 

9. 85 

9.40 

12. 44 

1919 - 

10. 3.5 

11.35 

14. 05 

14. 50 

12.25 

9.30i 

9. 70 

9. 75 

8.:iU 

8. 15 

8. 30 

9.60 

10 17 

19*20 

11 80 

13. 35 

13. 10; 

14.25 

12.25 

8. 5(^ 

8.90 

7.70 

0. 85 

6. 45 

.5 75 

4. 70 

9. 49 

Av. 1914-1920 

8. 98 

9.74' 

10. r,;’. 

11 Xli 10. 4q 

8. 45 

S 44 

8. .50| 8 14 

7.93 

7. SI 

7.97 

0 03 

1021 

5 07 

4. \io\ 

14 

0.58 

6. 33 

4. 40 

6. 08 

4. .53 

4. 49 

4.71 

4. 10 

4.92 

.5 13 

19*22 

7. 2f) 

8. 28! 

9. 17 

9.33 

7.35 

5. 59 

6. 12 

5. ti.*’ 

6. 05 

6.25 

7 4S 

7.28 

7 15 

1928 

7. 72 

8. 08 

8.64 

8.90 

6.74 

5.00 

5. 16 

7.09 

7.29 

6. 35 

6. S9 

7 37 

7. 10 

1921 

8. lfi 

9 12 

10. 50 

10. 21 

8. 11 

5. 82 

,5. 06 

6. 18 

6.46 

6.60 

6.62 

8 4'i 

1 7. 57 

1925 

10 3.1 

9 09 

9 22 

7M 

7.90 

0. 2.5 

7 48 

1 0 KV 0. 95 

7.64 

8. 16 

9. .57 

8. 16 

Av. 19*21-1925 

! 

;.7i 

8.01 

j 8.73 

8.57. 7.30t r>.42 
1 1 

5.90 

6.0.5| 0.05 

6. 31 

1 6.711 7.5? 
1 1 

• 7.02 

1 


LAMBS 


19011 

7. :i5 

7. .50 

7.65 

7.85 

8.25 

7. 60 

7. 70 

7. 36 

6.80 

aso 

7. 10 

7.50 

7. 4.4 

1910 

8. 3(» 

H. 0.5 

9. 40 

9 10 

8. 40 

7.<>0 

7. 10 

6. 70 

6. .so 

6.65 

6. 25 

a 10 

r 59 

1 'll 

6 *20 

6 05 

6. 10 

5. .50 

5 85 

6 10 

a30 

6. 35 

.5. 70 

5. 75 

6. .54 

5. 75 

5 93 

1912 

6 

6. 15 

7.:i0 

7. 95 

8.30 

6. 90 

7. *2.5 

7. 10 

7.00 

6.75 

7. 16 

7. 7.51 

7. 18 

1913 

8 .5,5 

8. .50 

8.60 

8. 40 

7. 40 

a 85 

7. .55 

7.40 

7.16 

7.05 

7.25 

7. 60| 

7 r.9 

Av. 1909-1913 

7.38 

7.37 

7.81 

7.76 

7. 64 

7. 01 

7. is 

I), tw 

6.69 

a54 

6.6<> 

6.941 

7 16 

1914-_- 

7. W 

7. 60 

7.65 

7.60 

8. 10 

7. 95 

8.45 

8. 15 

7. SO 

7.60 

8.75 

8.30i 

7 99 

191.5 

8.40 

8. 75 

9. .5,5 

9.65 

10. 10 

9.20 

8. 75 

8. i)0 

.s. 75 

8. 7,5 

8.80 

9.00^ 

9 05 

1916 

10. .K) 

10. 90 

11. 10 

10. 45 

10.75 

9. .5,5 

10. .55 

10. 75 

10.60 

la 15 

11.40 

12.7ffl 

10. 77 

1917 - 

13. 85 

14. .30 

1 4. 25 

14. 40 

16.90 

15. 2.5 

15.65 

1.5. .50 

17. .^4) 

17. 40 

16. 75 

16.4.3 

1.3. 68 

1918 . 

17.30 

la 60 

17. .55 

19. 30 

18. IX) 

16.85 

18. 50 

17. .50 

17.25 

15 35 

1.5. 10 

14.60 

16.98 

1919 .... 

16. 2,5 

17.40 

19.0,5 

18. 15 

ia25 

14.05 

17. 10 

16 75 

14. 85 

1.5.00 

14. .50 

16.40 

16. .41 

1920 

19. ,50 

19. 9o 

18 SOj 

laso 

17. 40 

14.25 

15.55 

1.4.20 

13.30 

12. .35 

ll.v53 

10.96 

1.5. 17 

Av. 1914-1920 

i:i. 34 

13. 64 

13. tW 

14.04 

13. 93 

12 44 

1,3. 51 

12. 96 

12 so 

12.37 

12. to 

12. 63 

13. 18 

1921 

10. 72 

9. 07 

9.»l 

9. 69 

ll. 07 

10.67 

10.09 

9. 4f)! 

8.86 

8. 66 

9. 25 

10. 86 

9 s»i 

192*2 - 

12L67 

14.49 

15.39 

11 10 

12. 95 

12.42 

13.04 

12. 51 

13. .53 

13.94 

14 17 

14. 9:4 

13 68 

192:1 

1 4. 69 

14.85 

14.56 

14. 42 

14. 1^ 

14. 81 

14.22 

12.89 

13. .52 

12 93 

12. 75 

12. 96 

1.3. 89 

19*24... 

13 .53 

14. 95 

16.06 

16.-22 

15.23 

14. 12 

1.3. 79 

13. .57 

13. 38 

13. 52 

14.03 

16. 47 

14. 57 

192.5 

18.28 

17. .59^ 

16.28 

14. 86 

13.06 

15.86 

laii 

14.88 

iai9 

15.20 

15 44 

la i.5| 

1,5.66 

Av. 1921 1925 j 

13. 98 

14. 19 

14, 44 

13.8^ 

13.24^ 

13.58 

13. 25 

12.66 

12 8(j 

12 851 

13. 13 

14.271 

1 

13. 53 


Division of Statistical and Historical Bescareh. Figures prior to 1921 tor sheep, and prior to November, 
1920, for lambs, compiled from Chicago Drovers Joivnal Yearbook; subsequent figures from data of tl;o 
reporting service of tne Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, 

2 Simple average of monthly average prices. 
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Table 575 . — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets^ by inonths^ 1925 

CHICAGO 









Aver- 

C’lassiflcation 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June i 

age, 
Janu- 
ary to 
Juno 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 lbs. 
down), medium to prime 

Dollars 

17.28 

Dollars 
10. 79 

Dollars 

16.04 

Dollars 

14.62 

Dollars 

12.72 

Dollars 

15.00 

Dollars 

16.42 

Heavy weight (92 lbs. up), medium 

15 13 

13. 57 

11.02 



All weights, cull and common 

14. 55 

14.38 

13. 73 

12.45 

10. 50 

i‘i io 

12.96 

Spring lambs- 

1 1.5. 21 



Yearling wethers, medium to prime 

15.12 

14. 53 

13. 45 

11.22 

10. 28 

12.38 

1ZH3 

Wethers (2 yrs. old and over), me<iium 
to prime 

10. 04 

10. 42 

11.04 

9. 72 

8.29 

8.88 

0.83 

Ewes— 

Common to choic<’ 

8.88 

7. 08 

8 37 

7.03 


.5.80 

7. 57 

Canner and cull 

5. 11 

4. 50 

4. 79 

4.41 

3.:io 

2.S2 

4.10 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Koi'flinp lambs, mptliiim to choice 

16.30 

10. 50 

1 

10. 22 j 

1 

14.27 j 










Pep- 1 


. 


Aver- 

Classification 

July 

August 

torn her 1 

j 

October 

Novem- 

ber 

Decem- 

ber 

age, 

[July to 
i Doeeni- 
> ber 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs - 

Light and handy weight (84 lbs 
down), medium to choice 

Della rs 
14.09 

1 

1 

Dollars 

14.47 

1 

1 

1 

DnVnrs ! 
14.73 j 

Dollars 

14.71 

Dollars 

1.5.03 

1 Dollars 
1.5. 74 

Dollars 

14.90 

Heavy weight (92 lbs. up), medium 
to choieo . 


All weights, cull and common 

Yearling wethers— medium to choice 

Ewes — 1 

('omnion to choice 

! 12.'i2* 

11.72 

0.64 

12. 30 
11.08 

6.42 

12.50 
11.13 1 

0.36 1 

12.30 

11.4.1 

6. 37 

12. 61 
11.51 

6. 57 

" 1.^31’ 
12. 24 

7. :4) 

’ 12 . 5.3 

11.. 52 

0. 04 

Canner and cull 

3.11 

3.00 

3.01 

1 3.00 

3. 12 

3. 81 

3. 18 

Fee<ling sheep and lambs. 

Feeding lambs, medium to choice 

14.24 

14.00 

1 

14. 85 

1 

14.98 

14. 73 

15.09 

14.80 



EAST ST. LOUIS 


Classification 

Janu- 

ary 

Febni- 

ary 

March 

A pi 11 

May 

Dollars 
12. 42 

10.90 

9.69 

14. 75 
9. 51 

7. 65 

5. 01 
2.08 

June 

Aver- 
BRe, 
Janu- 
ary to 
Juno 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs — 

Light and handy weight (84 lbs. 

down), medium to prime. — 

Heavy weight (92 lbs. up), medium 
to prime 

Dollars 

16.90 

Dollars 

ia64 

Dollars 

1.5.94 

Dollars 

14.30 

Dollars 

14.09 

Dollars 
1.5. 03 

Ail weights, cull and common 

Spring lambs— 

Medium to choice 

14.14 

14. 18 

14.03 

12.45 

10.94 

12.57 

Yearling wethers, medium to prime 

Wethers (2 yrs. old and over), medium 

to prime 

Ewes— 

Common to choice 

Canner and cull 

13.66 

9.89 

an 

4.45 

13.64 

9.08 

7.89 

4.60 

13.16 

10.08 

8.12 
4. 74 

11.22 

9. .54 

7. 69 
4.44 

11.04 

7.98 

4.04 

2.06 

12.04 

9. 19 

7.04 
3. 81 
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Table 575. — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six markets^ by months^ 1925 — 

Continued 


KAST ST. LOUIS -rontlnued 


('la^slflcation 

July 

1 

August, 

1 

1 

Rep- 1 
' teui her j 

1 

October 

1 

Novem- 
j her 

1 

Decem- 

ber 

' Aver- 
age, 
July to 
Decein- 
1 ber 

Slaughter sheep and Iambs: 




[ 

I 



I^ambs - 




1 Dollars 

1 



Light and handy weight (84 lbs. 

Dollars 

Dollars . 

, Dollars 


I Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

down), medium to choice.. 

Heavy weight (92 lbs. up), medium 

Vim 

13.8:1 1 

14. 12 

14. 32 

14. 49 

15. 35 

14.30 

to choice.. 



' 1 

1 




All weights, cull and common. 

1 lO.'?)!* 

10.98 ' 

' 11.20 

11.92 

12.00 

12.60 

1 11.66 

Yearling wethcis, medium to choice 

lO.tkJ 

10.72 

10. 71 

11.20 

11.23 

12.04 

[ 11.09 

Ewes - 








(’oriiinon to ch()ic*e 

5.22 

5. 79 

i 5. 75 

5. 72 

6 09 

0.90 

' 5. 91 

(\iuner and cull ' 

2. 17 

2. 50 

i 2. 52 

2.72 

1 

2.91 

3.26 

1 2.68 


FORT WORTH 


! 

Classification ^ 

1 

1 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

t 

Xfurch 

A pril 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 
Janu- 
ary to 
June 

1 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: ! 

Lambs— 1 

Light and handy weight (S4 lbs. I 

down), medium to prime 1 

All weights, cull and common 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

[ Dollars 

! 

Dollars ' Dollars 

\ 1 

Dollars 

Yoailing wethers, medium to prime 





.... 1 

1 


Wethers (2 yrs. old and over), medium to 

prime. 

Ewes— 

CcJinmou to choict* 

Cauner and cull 

Feeding slieep and lambs 

Feediug lambs, medium to choice 

H.44 

7.10 
3. 37 

1 

9.25 

7.92 
4. 40 

13 os 

9. 19 

8.00 

4.50 

13. 50 

1 

7. 61 

a23 

3.42 

i 

8.00 

5. 50 
3.00 

i 

1 7. 34 

O.08 

1 2. 72 

8. 30 

6.64 

3.57 

Cln.sslftcatiou 

July j 

1 1 

August 

Rep- 
tom ber 

October 

f 

Novem- 
ber 1 

Decem- 

ber 

Aver- 

age 

July to 
Decem- 
ber 

Sluiigliter sheep and lambs. 





h— .1 1 

i i 



Lambs — 




1 

1 1 



Light and handy weight (84 lb*?. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars i 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

down), medium to choice 

11.99 

11.94 

12. 62 

12.75 

13.08 

14. 19 

12.74 

All weights, cull and common 

a 92 

8.94 

9.32 

9.60 

9.72 1 

11. 10 

9.58 

Yearling wethers, medium to choice 

9.73 

10.16 

10.50 

10.42 

10. 46 

10.50 

10.30 

Ewes— 








Common to choice 

5.08 

6.71 

6.26 

6.25 

a 25 

6.25 

5.96 

Tanner and cull 

2.64 

2.87 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Z92 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeding Iambs, medium to choice 

















91044*»— 26 74 
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Tabi^b 575. — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at six marhetSy hy months, 1925--^ 

Continued 

KANSAS CITY 


ClaasificatioQ 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

Ai>ril 

May 

Juno 

Aver- 

age 

Jaiiii- 

lUy to 
June 

Slaiiphtor sheep and lambs: 








I.ambs — 








Light and handy weight (84 lbs. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Jlollors 

Dollars 

Dollars 

down), medium to prime.. _j 

16.67 

16. 2S 

15.64 

14. 16 

12.02 

14. 46 

14. 87 

\11 weights, chII and common 

' 14. 12 

13. S6 

13. Oo 

11.77 

9.70 

11. 10 

12. 28 

Sivmg lambs — 








Alodium lo choice 





14.2:1 



Yemhng wrlhejs, medium to prime _ ___ 

1:L80 

13. V.) 

12.94 

11. 25 

9. 94 

10. 76 


■yv el hers (5 yrs. old and ()\ cr),m 4 ‘(liiiin to 








piimo 

i». S3 

9.21 

9. 5)2 

8.S9 

7.S9 

7. 32 

8. 7S 

Ewes — 








Common to choice 

S.61 

7. 7S 

X 22 

7. r)9 

6.44 

32 

7. .U 

Cauuii and cull . __ 

4. S4 

4. 42 

4. IS 

4. 17 

3 I.') 

2.44 

3. 02 

Fet tling '«hecp anti iambs 

1 







Feeding lambs, medium to choice 

. 14. 92 




1 ... 




1 



i 

i 1 

i 






j 


1 

1 

\ ver- 

riivwificatiofi 

July 

1 

.\mmd 

1 

^'cjv 
teinbi i 

' )ctt»b<‘i 

Novem- 
b« r 

Pi cem- 
Imt 

i 'ikc 

1 .July to 
'Dicern- 


1 

j 

1 

[ ; 





lM*r 

Blanghter sheep and lambs; 



, 



, 1 
1 j 

1 

Lai lbs — 








Ijght and handy weight (S4 lbs. | 

Dollars ' 

' Dollars 

Dollars * 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

downj, luetlmm to choi*«e ' 

14 09 

It. 15 ' 

' 14 :{0 

It 30 

, 1 *»o 1 

1 1 4. 87 

1 1. 37 

.Ml weights, cull and common 

10 62 

11 00 j 

1 11.27 

11.33 

' 11.80 

IZOt 

11.34 

Yearling weth^TS, medium to choree. 

E^\ e.s 

10. 77 

10 99 j 

: 10.94 

11.00 

1 

U.90 

11. 18 

Common to choice . 

73 

.5.96 

1 a(« 

6. :i4 

\ 6. 3S i 

1 6. 90 

6 22 

Calmer and <"nl! . 

2. 50 

2.66 1 

1 2. 72 

2.90 

, :ti2| 

1 3 .i2 

1 2. 8/ 

Feeding sheep and Jambs; 



1 


1 

1 ' ' 


Feeding Ininbs, medium to thoice 


i 

1 14. 10 

i:i.9.5 

14.11 

! 1 





1 

1 1 

1 


OMAHA 


(’lassifieation 

Jwm- 

ary 

Febru- 

aiy 

j Msieh 

Vpul ' 

-Miy 

liiric 1 

1 

, A\ei- 

1 .iCe 

1 .1 IMU- 

1 iir> to 
June 

Slaujditer sheep and lambs; 



i 

i 


1 

1 


Lambs— ' 






1 


Light and handy weight (84 lbs. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

down), medium to i«nie 

16.68 

10. 14 

16.48 

U 20 

12.37 i 

14. .59 

14. 91 

Heavy weight (92 lbs. up), mediiun 








to prime... ... * 




14 63 

l.t 36 

11. 18 



All w»;ight.s, coll and common 

14. 24 

J3.87 

13. 12 

12.27 

10.20 

1217 

12 64 

STpring Iambs — 








McfUnm to choic** 





14, 7.5 



Yearling wethers, medium to prime . .. 

! 

13 80 


10. 79 

9. 18 

11.00 

12 07 

Wethers (2 yrs. old tmd over), medium to 

1 







prime 1 - 

1 9.96 

9.91 

9.72 

8.93 

7.46 

8.48 

0.08 

Ewes— 








Common to choice 

8.62 

7. 76 

8.38 

7 4.5 

0. 28 

6. 36 

7.31 

C.anner and cull 

6 00 

4.36 

4.79 

1 23 

2. 7.5 

2. 61 

3.94 

Feeding .sheep and lainlrs: 








Feeding lambs, medium to choice 

16.81 

16.99 

16. 32 

13. 12 










1 1 
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Table 575. — Sheep: Average price per 100 j^ounds at six markets^ hij monihsj 1925 — 

CouiinuQd 

OMATIA—Continucd 


Classification 

1 July 

August. 

Rep- 

tomb(W 

0(»tolier 

b 

is 

Docem- 

ber 

Aver- 

age 

July to 
Decem- 
ber 

sliecp and lambs: 








Lambs— 








Light and handy weight (R4 lbs. 

DoUnrn 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

down), modium to choioo 

11.09 

14. OK 

14.22 

14» 32 

14. 42 

15.31 

R41 

IJeavy weight 0i2lhs. up), rnedmm to 








choice 


. 1 

! 





All weights, (Mill and common 

11.67 

11.01 

11.80 

1 1. 77 

12.04 

13.00 

12.05 

V'Mulinii wothor^, medium to <‘hoicc 

11. 18 

ia78 ; 

10.64 

laTfi 

10.90 

11. 76 

10.90 

E\s ( - 








('ommon to chnico,.. 

fi 02 

6. 7.H 

.•>.88 ' 

6. 13 

6.28 

7. 12 

6.18 

f 'ann(‘r and (Mill. . . 

3. 01 

2. 7r> 

2.80 

2.88 

2.89 

3. 70 

3.00 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 








Kt'cdiug lambs, inoflmm to choice 

, 13.18 

11 03 

14. 30 

14. 48 

14. 79 

14.98 

14.29 

FeiMling ow(‘s, nuMlium to cholco 

1 

A 48 

6.43 






! 

1 


1 1 I 



H OUT If ST. PAT’U 


Cl,u.sification 

Jan 11 - 

•u-y 

1 

I Tt 

! Febru- 
ary 

^ March 

1 

j 

Vpril 

May 

Juno 

Aver- 

age 

J iriu- 
ary to 
June 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

L.unbs — 

Light and iiandy weight (84 lbs. 

down), medium to jirime 

llea% y weight (92 lbs up), nu'dium to 
pri?7ie - _ 

Dollars 

16.21 

Dollars 
15. 80 

Dollars 
15. 12 

1 14.16 

12. 74 

Dollars ' 
13.70 : 

1 12 74 
11.44 1 

1 

1 

Dollars 

11.86 

10 63 

9. .58 

14. 42 
9. 26 

7.44 

6 08 
2. 02 

Dollars 
14. 14 

Dollars 

14.48 

.\1I w'cighUs, cull and coiuinon 

Spring lambs — i 

\ledium to choice . .. 

13. 12 

13. 30 

11.47 1 

11.91 

Yeariiiii; wethers, inediuin to prinio 

'\V«tb('rs (2 >68. Old and over), medium to 

prime 

Ewes— 

Common lo clujice 

Canner and cull 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeding l.ini)>s, medium to (•holco 

13.73 

9.28 

7.70 

3.76 

14. 01 

13.44 

9.51 

¥ 

7.50 
3. 81 

12.58 

9.06 

7. 76 
3.00 

10. .50 

9.a5 

6.87 

3.53 

11.63 

8.20 

.5.04 

2.23 

11.86 

8.91 

6.82 
3. 31 








Classification 

July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

Oct obex 

Novom-l 

ber 

i 

Decem- 

ber 

Aver- 

age 

July to 
Decem- 
ber 

Slaughter sheep And lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 lbs. 

down), medium to choice. 

Heavy weight (92 lbs. up), medium 

*0 ehniee 

Dollars 

13.80 

Dollars 
13. 51 

Dollars 
13. 75 

Dollars 

13.86 

Dollars 
14. 30 

Dollars 

14,86 

Dollars 

lAOl 

All weights, cull and common 

Ewes— 

Common lo choice 

Tanner and cull. 

F(y*(]inp lambs medfpm t.o ehniiv 

11.09 

5.80 

2.68 

11.38 

5.95 

2.72 

11.30 

5.69 

2.62 

11.30 

6.75 

2.62 

11. 35 

5.88 

2.68 

11.91 

6.78 

3.00 

11.30 

5.98 

2.70 





1 1 




Division of SUtlslfcaa and Hlstoncal Research. CompUed from data of the reporUng service of the 
Division of Tiivestock, Meats, ancl Wool. 

Classification changed July 1, 1925. 
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Table 576. — Sheep and lambs: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices, per 100 poimds, at Chicago, 1910-1925 



Farm jirice 

Average market j 
price at Chicago 

Price relatives (1913-100) 

Year 

Sheep, 

weighted! 

average 

I./amhs, 

simple 

average 

Sheep 

1 

Lambs 

Farm price 

Market price 


Sheep 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Lambs 

1910 

Dollars 

6.08 

Dollars 

0. 40 

Dollars 

5.20 

Dollars 

7. 59 

113. 9 

105. 8 

101.3 

OS. 7 

1911 

4. 07 

6. 30 

3.94 

6. 93 

91.3 

87.6 

75.9 

77.1 

1912 

4.20 

5.00 

4.60 

7. 18 

94.2 

92. 6 

88. 6 

93.4 

1913 

4. 40 

0. 05 

5.19 

7.69 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

1911 

4. 79 

6.31 

6.56 

7.99 

107.4 

104.3 

107. 1 

103.9 

1915 

5.23 

6. 85 

0. 36 

9. 05 

117.3 

113.2 

122.5 

117.7 

191(1 

6. 27 

8. 19 

7. 82 

10.77 

140.6 

135. 4 

150.7 

140. 1 

1917 

9. 54 

12. 23 

11.04 

15. 68 

213.9 

202. 1 

212.7 

203.9 

1918 

10. 82 

13.98 

12.44 

16. 98 

242 6 

231. 1 

239. 7 

22<). 8 

1919 

9.35 

12. 98 ' 

10. 47 

16. 31 

209.6 

214. 6 

201.7 

212.1 

1920 - 

8 11 

11.94 

9. 49 

15. 47 

181.8 

197.4 

182.9 

201.2 

1921 

1. oo 

7.20 

6. 13 

9. 86 

102. 0 

119.0 

98. 8 

12a. 2 

1922 

6. 90 

9. 70 

7. 15 ! 

13. 68 

1.33. 6 1 

160 3 

137 8 

177.9 

1923 

0. 66 

10.50 

7. 10 

13. 89 

149. 1 

173. 6 

136 8 

180.6 

1024 

fl.hO 

10. 72 

7.57 

14 r.7 

152. 5 

177. 2 

145. 9 

189. 5 

1925 

5. 55 

1 

12.29 

8. 16 

1 

1.5. 66 

124.4 

203. 1 

157.2 

203.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Fann piicc* from l)i\ ision of Crop atnl T/Ucstock Esti- 
mates; mar'iet prices from data of the reporting servne of the I)i\ ision of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 


Table 577. — Sheep and lambs: Slaughter in the Chiited States, by States, 1909, 1914 

1919, 1921 and 1928 a 




1909 


1914 » 


1919 » 


1921 » 

1 1923 * 

1 

State 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- 
ing and 
meat- 
packing 
establish- 
ments 

Retail 

slaugh- 

ter 

On 
farms 
and 
ranges i 

Total 

slaugh- 

ter 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- 
' mg and 
meat- 
packing 
establLsh- 
ineiits 

! 

1 

In 

wholesale 
slaughter- j 
ing and 
meat- 
packing 
CAt ablish- 
iiu-nls 

. . 1 

On 

farms 

and 

ranges 

Tcdal 
whoh'salc 
and farm 
slaughter 

In 

whole.sale 
slaughtcr- 
' ing and 
, meat- 
packing 
icsl.ibli.sh- 
1 ment.s 

In 

whole- 

sale 

slaugh- 
1 t(>ring 

1 and 
' meat- 
packing 
est ab- 
lush- 
ments 


NumhfT 

i 

Number \ 

Nu in- 
bei 

Number 

1 i 

i Number \ 

Number 

Num- 

ber 

Number 

1 Number 

Number 

Cahf-_.. 

1,071,998 

228,0121 

35, 915 

1, 335, 925 
136, 5.52 

1, 427, 2.50 

1, 198,079 

20,283 

1,218,362 

1, .5:16, 027- 1. 607. ,^^18 

Colo 

55, 606 

61,001 

19, 945 

81,141 

212,702 

17, 678 

2:10. 380 

1.59, 848 

, 154.404 

111 

3, 892, 142 

23,509 

4, 284 

3, 919, 935 

, 4,882,9441 
307, 419 

4, 3.58, .564 

4, 376 

1 4.362,940 

3. 6SJ. .302 2. 87‘.(. 624 

Iowa 

49, 577 

18,857 

6, 180 
2,399 

74, 614 

264, 432 

7, 4(A 

271,8.36 

2(X), 69(1 i 

1 1 46, 971 

Xans 

1, 136, 027 

5,604 

1,143, 930 

],.559, 114 

1,200,980 

4, (.92 

1,206, 672 

1, 309, 424 

1,146,361 

Mass 

342, 491 

5, 549 

2,412 

3.50, 452 

370, a35 

217, 146 

l.M.l 

218, 747* 

1 

396, 6(i9 

(0 

Uich... 

88, 285 

76, 129 

17,818 

182. 2321 

12.5, ,537 

345 

to, 2.52 

2a3, 677 

162, 880 

202, 035 

Mlnn_.. 

133, 2i4 

58, otni 

.16, 231 

208,084 

198, 665 

208, 946 

12,:U2 

221, 278, 

3 11,. 301 

2,59. 482 

Mo 

546, 649 

11,194 

7, 461 

565, 304 
1, 131,478 

776, 751 

742, 1.56 

8, 2fi7 

i 750, 363 

82:i, 609 

827, 471 

I\ebr 

1, 127, 962 

1, 76:i 

1,753 

1,797,072 

1,. 575, 954 

3, ICO 

' J,, 579, 114 

1, .598, .563 

1, (>.5.3, 143 

N. J-... 

42:i, 724 

78, 948 

1,229 

.V)3, 901 

426,063 

4^5, a59 

975 

426, 034 

586, 080 

494, 222 

N. Y.... 

1,918,721 

278, 695 

51, 277 

2, 248, em 

1, 999, 134 

1, 489, 649 

.30, 845 

1,520,494 

2, 123,999 

1,98.8, 143 

Ohio.... 

229,985 

134, 824 

16,754 

381, 563 

300, 3:17 

258, 291 

10, 778 

269, 069 

307, 38.5 

23.5, .500 

Pa 

445, 471 

127, 636 

28, 218 

601,325 

1 4.36. 881 

2S4, .397 

20,331 

304, 728 

524, 721 

4(KI, 8(Wi 

Tex 

77, 805 

19,598 

9,396 

106, 799 

284,050 

151,285 

9, 159 

1(0, 444 

148.604 

1.58,973 

Wash... 

290, 383 

27,700 

7,380 

325, 463 

362, 854 

237, 440 

8. 6.56 

246,096 

269,116 

207, 1 10 

All other 
States. 

425, 431 

782, 144 

300, 874 

1, .508, 449 

607, 700 

478, 87.5 

263, 899 

742, 774 

.597, 552 

82.3. 013 

Total. 

12, 256, 501 

1,930,672 

529, 626 

14, 724, 699 

15,943,743 

13, 497, 300 

434, 608 

1 

13, 9.31,908 

14, 767, 77013,193,866 


Division of Statistical and ITistorfeal Research. Compiled from rciKirts of the Bureau of the Census. 


* In addition 79ft, fil9 sheep, lambs, Roats, and kids were slaughtcreil for others in 1914 and 2fi9 128 in 1919. 

No corresponding data for 1909, 1921. or 1923. ’ * 

* No dat collected by Bureau of the Census for 1914, 1921, or 1923 on farm or retail slauKhter 

* No data obtainable for retail slaughter in 1019. 

* Included in *'alJ other States.” 
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Table 578 . — Sheep and lambs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection. 

1907-1925 


Year 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

1007 

1,016, 701 

837, 329 

841, 526 

861, 005 

768, 571 

735, 005 

864,040 

lOOH 

871, 042 

724, 867 

677, 048 

66 : 1 , 024 

7.31,785 

841 ; 716 

89i;il2 

ltK)<) 

900, 338 

805, 5fil 

903, 369 

8.39, 010 

712, 103 

842, 528 

964, 114 

lUM) 

903, 242 

770, 790 

720, 675 

692, 897 

79.5, 699 

926,900 

967, 378 

1911 

1, 129, 800 

1, 018, 696 

1, 059, 388 

974, 072 

1,085,306 

1,146; 429 

1, 149,617 

1912 

1,383, 239 

1, 151, 431 

1 105 620 

970 ,574 




1913 

h 102 ; 485 

90,0, 882 

'883,197 

1, 048; 0,56 

1,1 27, .345 i 

1, 134, 015 

1,273, 496 

1014 

l,2fH),025 

1, 112,500 

1, 143, 188 

1, 149, 928 

1, 08< .577 

1, n. 3, 4.37 

1,171,105 

lOlf) 

1, i9(), 208 

946, 912 

980,203 

8211, 906 

739, 051 

882, 662 

983,084 

1916 

976, 417 

903, 755 

801. 470 

768,683 

8.54,014 

989, 824 

930, 160 

1017 

950.416 

818, 640 

801,331 

777, .346 1 

032,4.51 

710, 031 

688,205 

191S 

779, 934 

055,015 

735. 595 

613,814 ! 

6.59,063 

7.17, 298 

869, 403 

1910- 

1,003, 880 

753, 940 

737, 836 

807, 766 

894,324 

931,466 

1,160,470 

1920 

954, 007 

828. 120 

787, 8#.7 

j 71.3,796 

070, 074 

817, .5.53 

1,048,428 

192i 

l,0f)8, 340 

958,019 

1,07.5,213 

1 1, 040. 628 

984,903 

1, 116,069 

1, 059, 902 

1922 

954, 329 

775,841 

837, 210 

739 . 117 

872, 009 

1,028, 130 

964, 100 

1023 

1,021.211 

836. 473 

977, 421. 

959. 697 

972, 291 

914, 372 

961, 791 

1924 

1.083,095 

911, 988 

8h8, 398 

8.59, 774 

959, 300 

975, .30,6 

l.a50, 734 

1925 

990, 490 

1 851, 409 

984,254 

1,012, 142 

1, 029, 03.3 

999, 321 

1,071,074 

Y( ar 

j 

August 

September ! 

October 

Xovembor 

December 

Total 

1007 

~\ 

900, 402 

891, 953 

972, 656 

79.3, 155 

7<)8, 707 

10, 252, 070 

1908 


932, 307 

1, 004, 376 

1,047,568 

928, 266 

9.30, 305 

10,304,666 

UKJO 


1,018,698 

1, 153,327 

1, 109, 232 

1, 028, 673 

999,684 

1 1, 342, 637 

1010 


1, 095, 036 

1, 154, 289 

1, 21)6. 237 

1, 124, 698 

1.044,173 

11,408,020 

1911 


1,208,406 

1,250,948 

J, 428, 228 

1,303,770 

1,199,787 

14,020,446 

1912 


1,389,035 

1, 4.39, 6.30 

1, 722, 9.55 

1,424,063 

1,219,756 

14,979,254 

1913 


1,243,440 

1,480,30.5 

1, 513, 922 

' 1, 257, 546 

1.28.3, 870 

14, 405, 759 

1914 


J,109,4.'}0 

1,379,097 

1,. 3.30, 529 

! 1,111,8.57 

1, 107, 009 

14,229,342 

1915, 


1,139,230 

1, 219, 649 

1,116,002 

1 1, 1.32, 499 

1,040,693 

12,211,765 

1916 


1,172,838 

1, 158,116 

1,172,118 

1,120,852 

1,033,110 

11,941,366 

1917 


705, 939 

740, 122 

821,933 

7f>,3, 781 

808,799 1 

9, 344, 994 

191^ 


930, 083 

1, 028, 645 

1. 194, 208 

1, 139,292 

970.927 

10,319,877 

1919 


1,233,883 

1, 291, 979 

1,413,805 

1, 227, 190 

1,234, 577 

12, 091, 116 

1920. 


1.041,5-0 

1, 150,776 

1,007, 821 

908, 23.5 

932,417 

10, 982, ISO 

192J 


1, 2,30, 992 

1. 249, 032 

1, 285, 4.30 

1, 040, 390 

889, 980 

13, 004, 901 

1922 


1,02.1,787 

1,01.3,281 

981, 232 

8S2. 213 

857, 01 1 

10,928,941 

1023.. 

.. . 

950, 580 

989, 5f 0 

1, 046, 2.39 

91.5, 229 

977, 681 

11,528, 650 

1924 .. 


1. 003, 108 

1, 149, 675 

1, 147, 514 

1 949, 963 

971,916 

11,990,831 

1925 


1,030,751 

1,085,837 

1 

' 1, 083, 073 

1 

1 878, 892 

1 1 

981,118 

12,000,994 


iiuroaii of Animal Industry. 


Table 579 . — Mutton and lamhj frozen: Cold-storage holdings. 
^ 1916-1925 

[Thousand pounds— i. o., 000 omitted] 


U niied States, 


Year 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec.l 

1916 

4, 970 

5,286 

5,812 

5,084 

3,8.58 

2, .525 

1,930 

2,098 

2,135 

2, .579 

3,465 

5,000 

1917 

4,886 

5, 895 

4, 940 

4, 872 

4, 369 

3,508 

4, .380' 

3,912 

2,716 

2,768 

4,194 

.5,40'* 

1918 

7,403 

6,315 

7, 865 

5,599 

3, 348 

3,860 

2,429 

3, 1,50 

4,046 

5,275 

8, 645 

0,035 

1919 

12,760 

11,360 

8,013 

6, ,505 

7,623 

7,718 

7,279 

7,263 

7,817 

8,318 

7,894 

9,409 

1920 

10,290 

7, 787 

5,781 

517 

2, 679 

6,735 

4,311 

2,299 

11,021 

25, 325 

48,997 

66, Ti**. 

1921 

68,032 

78,082 

.59,304 

38, 520 

25,129 

1.5,877 

8,714 

6,751 

5,903 

5,993 

6,840 

7,520 

1922 

6,444 

3,914 

2,863 

2, 878 

2,071 

2,310 

3,720 

3,308 

3, 376 

3,473 

3,458 

3,633 

192 : 1 .. 

4, .523 

,5,980 

5, 7.58 

6, 635 

6, 774 

4, 445 

3, 556 

2, 752 

1,785 

1,719 

1,997 

2,014 

1924 

2,41W 

2,306 

2,173 

1,719 

2,093 

2,273 

2,917 

2,2.57 

2,230 

2,525 

3,166 

3,326 

192.5 

2,040 

2, 336 

2,294 

2.000 

1,998 

1,913 

1,.535 

1,349 

1,339 

1,112 

1,435 

1 549 

Av. 1921- 1925. 

16,888 

18, .524 

14,478 

10,368 

7,413 

5,364 

4,068 

3,283 

2,927 

2,964 

3,379 

3,608 


Cold Storage Report Soctioo. 
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Table 5S0 . — Sheepy lamhy and muUon: Stalenienl of the livcsloch and meat situation 

by months y 19i^o 


Item 

Unit 

-Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

7\pr. 

May 

JlUlC 

Inspected slaughter 

Thousands.. 

991 

854 i 

984 

1,012 

i.aio 

999 

Cai c.issOvS condemned 

do 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

Avirage livoweight 

Founds 

86 

ss 

88 

85 

81 

74 

Averaged dressctl weight. 

. fin _ 

40 

41 

41 

40 

40 

36 

Total dressed weight (carcass, 


1 







not including c-ondomned). 

1,(XX) ixmnds 

39,655 

34.910 

40. 572 

10.609 

40,(598 

36,417 

Stoiago first of month, fieph 









lanin and tniitton. 

do. 


2,949 

2,336 

2,294 

2, (XK) 

1,998 

1,913 

ExiX'rts, fre.’^h lamb and miit- 









ton 3 

f!o. 


73 

57 1 

135 

6G 

119 

268 

In^ports, fre.-'h tninb and miit- 









ion 

__ do. 


79 

58 

69 1 

44 

98 

11 

Kect'ipt ^ nf sheep * 

I Thousands.. 

1,467 

1,‘58S 

1,.504 1 

l,.54l 

1,6s9 , 

1, 6«« 

8focker and fivdcr shipments 

. . flo 


138 

119 j 

91 

109 

178 

137 

Lric-cpti KK) pounds; 









Avera,:^ cost for slaughter.. 

Dollars 


15.98 

16.16 1 

1.5.34 

13.36 

13. 37 

13.6 5 

At (’liieago — 









Lairihs, 84 pounds 









«lowu, mediuin-pii’ c 

do. 


17. 28 

16 79 ; 

16. Of 

1 (. 62 

12. 72 

J.5. 66 

Sheep, ine<liiiin-thoicc. 

do. 


9. 76 

9. 20 

9.70 

I 8.68 

7. 5*2 

7.31 

At ('ast 'iU markets — 




i 


1 



Lnrnh can ’asses, good 






1 i 



gra<!« 

... .do. 


97 07 

1 26 Ml 

25 63 , 

2*161 ! 

21 (‘6 

' *27. 0*2 

Mutton, go(xl gisulc 

do. 


1(5. 08 

15. t)2 

17.21 i 

1 18. 3S 

17. 16 j 

D. 52 

Sheep on farms, Jan. 1 

Thoiisands.. 

1 .5O,:5u0 

1 

1 1 



- 

1 

Item 


I nit 

Aug 

Sept. , 

1 

()(t. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Inspected slaughter 


Thousands-, 

bOT’l ' 

1, 0S6 

I, (>-8.5 

SPl 

981 

Carc‘ass<’s c( ndemutd 

1 

_. < 

lo .1 

1 1 

2 

') 

1 

1 

Average liveweieht 


Founds ..1 

1 78 

T9 

8(1 

8*2 

85 

Average dresseil xn eight 



do ....1 

38 

38 

:.9 

39 

40 

Total dressivl weight (carcass. 

not 111 - 1 



* 1 





eluding cendenmed) 


1,000 pounds 

38, 869 

40,994 

11,701 

34,049 

. 39, 4l>H 

Storage first of month, fresh lamb and i 



1 





mutton 

1 


!o 1 

1,3 to 

1,330 

1, 112 

! 1,435 

1,519 

Evi^irls, Ficsh Limb and miiltou i 

do 

Zif> 

lU 

rA 

58 

:i8 

In.innts, fresh lamb and mutton 

do. 

55 

427 

9(>2 

047 

224 

Receipts of sheep * 


1 Thousanfls, 

2,C61 

2, 627 

3. 198 

1,712 

1, 6(*)S 

Stocker and feed shipments A .. 


do 

421 

857 

1, 392 

475 

•219 

Price per lOO pounds: 









Average cost for shmghter. . 


Dollars 

13.41 

13. 45 

13. 79 

1.5. 71 

1 1. 72 

At rkicago — 









Lanif'S, 84 pt/Un^ls down, me- 








dinm-nrinio 


do 

1 1. 47 

14. 73 

1 1. 71 ■ 

1.5. (H 

1.5. 74 

Sheen, niedium-choicfi i 

L _ do 

6 M 1 

(i. 95 

7. 64 

8. 16 

9. .57 

At eastefri markets— 

i 

1 







Lamb carcasses, good grade 

do 

26. 15 

26.46 

26. 16 

27. 92 

*27. 78 

Mutton, trnoil made 



do 

14. 82 

15. (59 

16. 27 

16. 34 

1(>. 17 

Sheep on farms, Jan 1 

Thousands 









1 

1 1 1 

1 



July 


1,071 

1 

76 

37 

30, 374 
1, 535 
205 


.90 
1, COO 
193 

13. 50 


H. 69 
7. 4S 


‘»7. 17 
15. 30 


' n.ool 

14 
* S2 
I » 39 
I 467,316 
< M.S25 

I 1,511 

I 2, 770 
I 22, 100 
I 332 

1 \l ’’2 


1 ! 1 .'). 10 
' »8.21 

I > 2(5. to 
I i 15.00 


Division of Statistirul and Historical Rcsparch. laspeotod slaughter fnmi p ports of Tluroau of Animal 
Industry. Weights and storage holdings from reports of the (Vdd Storage Ke])ort Sectiem; rocoipts, ‘hiiv 
■nent.',. and prims compiled from dataof the reporting service of the Divisjf-;. «j[ Livestoc k, Moats, and U'mil, 
ad number on farm fioin Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. L.xp(*il;i and imi>uits from Binean 
. * Foreign and Domestic f^ommerce. 

1 Weighted average, not total. 

* Simple average, not total. 

> including reexiWts. 

* At public stockyards 
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Table 681. — Mutton: International trade, average 1911-1913, annual 1922-19^4 
[ITioiisand pounds— i. o., (XX) omitted] 


Country 


PKINCIPVL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


ArK^mtina 

Au^mlia 

CsU'-nla 

Netherlands 

No'v Ze d'uid 

Uninn of South Africa.. 
Uruguay 


PRINTfPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


■Relgium. 

I)< iiniark 

Ki mco 

(}* I many 

JIdUgkong. 

Sweden . _ 

('iit('‘d kingdom. 

Tainted States 

Olh(r counines.. 


'rotal 


Year ended December 31 


Averjige 1911-1913| 
Imports I Exports 


7 

4,717 

76 


1,9H 


(*) 

3, K28 
936 
1, 6W 


1,21H 
596, 899 
185 
921 


6tl,7M 


148, 4.V 
149, 958 
48 
17, 2J2 
235, 509 
75 
3, 2(.2 


(*) 


311 

331 

350 


4, 146 
489 


Imports 


' 34 
2,061 
961 


211 


2,246 
25 
1 1, 445 
3, 674 
48:5 

664, 554 
12, 155 
1, 1.33 


702, 576 


Exports 


180, 103 
» 167,613 
4,688 
16, 266 
.331, 288 
275 
19,69.8 


634 

l.’i7 

776 

109 


808 


1,051 

18 


1923 

Imports 


» 37 
1, .350 
2,293 


73 


2,013 
r, 6.51 
20, .55.5 
2. 902 
457 
422 
663, 147 
5,2i5 
973 


701,088 


Exi)orts 


178, 781 
1 39, 805 
1, 707 
14, i:i8 
249. 9.54 
179 
34,500 


318 

211 

81.4 

45 

2 

167 


1924 preliminary 


Imports 


Exports 


1,367 
1, 347 


2, 087 
,552 


2,976 
1, 106 
21, 175 
3, 1.56 
502 
a5l 
577,176 
2, 166 
1,M1 


623,071 . 616,779 


184, :4U 
1 49,291 
922 
17, 566 
278,426 
176 


,829 

61 

251 

711 

3 

105 


1,445 

12S 


535,226 


Dwi.sion cf al and TTistorical Ees<*aieb. Official sourees. 

» Year iH'ginning July 1. > Not separately stated. 


WOOL 

Table 5S2. — Wool, raw: Proilnction, hnportfi, exports, and apparent consumption, 

United States, 1910-19^5 

[Thou.sands of pounds — i. e , 000 omitted] 


Year 

I 

Elocco 

’rodiictioi 

Pulled 

1 

Total 

Im- 
ports 1 

i 

Reex- 

ports' 

Net 

imports 

Exports 

of 

domtstie 

wool 

Excess of 
imports ' 
over all 
exports 

Appar- 
cHt con- 
sump- 
tion 

1910 

281,. 363 

40,000 

321,363 

180, 135 

9. 05.5 

171,080 

2 18 

171,032 

492, 395 

1911 

277, 518 

41,000 

3 18, ,548 

15.5, 923 

3,5U 

152,412 

(>) 

1.52,412 

470,960 

1912 

262, 543 

41,, 500 

304, 043 

238, 118 

1.816 

236, 302 

(«) 

236, 302 

540, 345 

1913 

2.-)2, 675 

43,500 

296, 175 

151,814 

3,860 

147, 954 

2 77 

147, 877 

441,052 

1914 

217, 192 

43,000 

290,192 

2C0, 165 

6, 426 

253, 739 

*335 

2.5.1, 404 

543,596 

1915 

2\\ 720 

40,000 

28.5, 726 

412,721 

2.093 

410.623 

>8,1.58 

402, 466 

688,191 

1910 

244, 890 

43,600 

28S, 490 

449, 190 

2,128 

447, 062 

3,919 

44.3, 143 

731.633 

1917 

241,892 

40,000 

281,892 

420,995 

1,421 

419, 574 

1,827 

417, 747 

699,639 

1918 

2.56, 870 

42,000 

298, 870 

4,53, 727 

515 , 

4.53, 212 

407 

452. 805 

7,51, 675 

1919 

249, 958 

48,300 

298,258 

44.5, 893 


440,204 

2,840 

437, 364 

735,622 

1920 

235, 005 

42,900 

277, 905 

259, 618 

6,689 1 
12,636 

246, 982 

8,845 

238, 137 

516,042 

1921 

22.3, 062 1 

48, .500 

271, 562 

320, 666 

1,605 1 

319,061 

1,927 

317, 134 

588,696 

1922 

222, .560 

42,000 

2(H, 5(i0 

376, 673 

4, 425 1 

372, 248 

4:>3 

371, 795 

636,355 

1923 

224, 3.40 

42,500 

266, 830 

394, 2.50 

24, las 

370, 062 

535 

369, 527 

636.357 

1924 

242, 405 

43,800 

286, 205 

268,213 1 

27, 756 

240, 467 

309 

240, 148 

.526, 353 

1925 

254,260 

46,800 

301, 060 

329,362 

7, 168 

322, 184 

273 

321,910 

622,97* 


Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. Production figures 1910-1913 from the National Association 
of Wool Manufacture! s; 1914-1925 from the Division of t'rop and Livestock ESiUuates; imiwrts and 
exports from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Imports and reexports include hair of camel, goat, alpaca, etc. Imports of hair iwt septurately stated 
prior to July 1, 1913; since that date it has constituted loss than 2 per cent of the total every year exeopt 
1915, when it was 2.4 per cent. 

> Exports for fl.scal ywirs ending June 30 of the years shown. 

I Incliidod in all ot nor articles. 

4 No transactions. 
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Table 583 . — Wool^ fleece: Estimated i)roductiony by States^ 192S-1925 



rrodiietion 

Weight per fleece 

Number of flwces 


1923 

1924 

19251 

1923 

1924 

192,")! 

1923 

1 

1924 

1925 » 

Maine 

1,000 

pounds 

l,O00 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 
sa ndr. 

:.C7 

542 

554 

6.3 

i 6. 3 

6.6 

90 

80 

84 

New Hampshire 

119 

112 

102 

6.6 

6. 6 

6.8 

18 

17 

r> 

Vermont-- 

275 

273 

286 

6.4 

6 5 

6.8 

43 

42 

42 

Musstiehn setts 

100 

83 

87 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

16 

13 

13 

Hho<le Isljind 

20 

19 

20 

6.5 

6.4 

6. 7 

3 

3 

3 

Conned ieiit 

44 

48 

58 

5 5 

n.o 

7 2 

8 

8 

8 

New York 

! 2. 968 

3,181 

3,497 

6. 9 

6.9 

7.3 

430 

461 

4:9 

New Jersey 

47 

54 

42 

5.0 

6.0 

6.0 

9 

9 

7 

rennsyhiinia 

3. 14H 

2, 908 

3,012 

6. 5 

6.7 

1 G.8 

4Kl 

431 

41.3 

Ohio 

14,313 

13, 899 

14,685 

7. 3 

7.3 

I 7.5 

1,961 

1,904 

1,958 

Indiana 

3, 820 

4, 060 

4,019 

7 1 

7.0 

7.1 

5;i8 

580 

566 

Illinois- - 

3, 2{U) 

3, G25 

4,9:10 

7.6 

7. 6 

7.9 

433 

477 

621 

Michigan. 

T, 282 

7,252 

8,008 

7.4 

7.4 

1 7.7 

984 

980 

I,(»10 

NN iscunsin 

2, 271 

2,190 

2,340 

7.4 

7.3 

! 7.8 

,307 

300 

300 

M iuuesota 

2, 225 

2,699 

3.294 

7.5 

7.6 

7.9 

297 

342 

117 

Iowa 

4, 973 

5, 244 

5, 538 

7. 5 

7.6 

7.8 

663 

690 

710 

Missouri 

5,411 

6, 700 

5, 996 

7 0 

6 7 

6. 9 

773 

1,000 

8(/J 

North Dakota 

1,048 1 

1,778 

2,248 

8 0 

7.9 

8.0 

206 

225 

2M 

South Dakota 

4.021 1 

4,275 

4,350 

7.6 

7. 5 

7.5 

529 

5-0 

580 

■Nebraska 

1, 7.18 

1,068 

1,006 

7.9 

7.8 

8 0 

220 

214 

208 

Kansas 

1,933 

1,288 

1,872 

7.7 

7.4 

7.2 

251 

174 

260 

Delaware 

13 

16 

17 

.5. .5 

5.5 

5 7 

2 

3 

3 

Maryland 

512 

484 

576 

6.4 

,5.9 

6.0 

80 

82 

96 

Virginia 

1,022 

' l,fK56 

l.()33 

4.8 

4 9 

4 6 

3:tH 

338 

355 

West Virginia 

2,600 

1 2,496 

2, 5.18 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

500 

480 

48S 

North Carolina 

397 

' 385 

348 

4 9 

5.2 

4.7 

81 

71 

74 

South Carolina 

103 

94 

(•2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

23 

21 

11 

Georgia 

156 

: 162 

158 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

52 

54 

.51 

Florida 

163 

157 

177 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 

48 

49 

.52 

Kertuckj 

2, 715 

i 2, 776 

j 

1 3, 091 

4.9 

4.5 

4.8 

554 

617 

614 

Tennessee 

1,300 

I 1,338 

1 1,292 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

289 


2S7 

Alabama 

227 

285 

1 165 

:i.6 

3.7 


(.3 

77 

.50 

Mii>Mssippi 

454 

; 376 

349 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

142 

114 

109 

Arkansas 

320 

328 

300 

4.7 

4.5 

5.0 

(’>8 

Ti 

72 

Louisiana 

385 

3(>6 

304 

3.4 

3.7 

3.3 

113 

99 

92 

Oklahoma 

490 

,5.33 

454 

7.0 

7.4 

7.2 

70 

72 

63 

Texas 

19,700 

2.5,990 

24,960 

7.4 

8.0 

8.0 

2, 602 

3, 2,50 

3, 120 

Montana — 

D,775 

19,314 

20, 871 

8.4 

8.7 

8.7 

2, 116 
1,908 

2, 220 

2, .3* *9 

Idaho 

l.'),455 

16,800 

17,347 

8.1 

8.0 

8.3 

2, KKJ 

2, 0'.4) 

Wyoming-- 

19, 520 

19,760 

22, 360 

8.0 

8.0 

8.6 

2, 440 

2, 470 

2, 600 

Colorado 

6,/>80 

6, 5S0 

7,312 

7.0 

7.0 

7.5 

940 

940 

975 

New Mexico 

10,890 

12, 408 

12,113 

6.6 

6.0 

5.9 

1 , 6."4) 

2, 06S 

2, 053 

Arizona 

5, 798 
17, 210 

6, 240 

6,400 

6.5 

6.0 

6.4 

892 

1,010 

1,000 

Utah 

16,881 

18,040 

7.9 

8,2 

8.8 

2,178 

2, 059 

2, 0.'X) 

^ 'vada 

7, 942 

8,000 

7,811 

7.6 

8.0 

7 1 

1,045 

1,000 

1,070 

^ shington 

4,409 

13,200 

4, 635 

4,400 

8.8 

9.0 

8 8 

501 

515 

f>00 

0 , 'gon 

1.5,688 

16,856 

16,720 

9.0 

9.1 

s.s 

1,467 

1,721 

1,900 

California 

14, 181 

17,850 

7.2 

7.3 

7.5 

1,970 

2, 309 

2, 380 

United States 

224,330 

242, 405 

254,312 

7.4 

7.4 

7.6 

30, 455 

32, 681 

:i.3, 494 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
i Preliminary. 
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Table 684. — Wool: International trade, average 1 009-191 S, annual 1922-1924 
[Thousand ijoimds -i, «*., (K)0 omitted] 


Ve*at* fiKh'd D^'coinher 31 


Country 

Average, 1900-1013 

1022 ' 

1023 

1024 preliminary 


1 

Imports 

l''\i>orts 

lmi»orts 

Evi)orts 

Iinix)rls j 

Exports 

Imports ^ 

Kx;)orts 

PKINCICAL KXeoHTinO 









col NTKIi:S 









.Mgcria. 

2,41.'> 

10,871 

2,926 

10,260 

4,()07 

21.. 541 

2. 7.51 

18, 740 

Argentina 

214 ! 

328, 204 

140 

437, 470 

3.81 

:i03, f;92 

195 

260, M8 

Australia 

324 

070. 079 

1 1..353 

83.3, 139 

> 0,.8t2 

724, 981 

5 ? p;t 

659. .396 

Brazil 

2 all 

2 2. 069 

* 814 

7, 860 

* l,2t0 

4, 706 



7, 377 

Ihlti^h India 

2d. 721 

60, 400 

20, 680 

6i,;;i8 

28,8^1 

37, 719 

^ 1 1, 30.3 

♦ 51,443 

('bile 

1,217 

28, 223 

180 

27, OImI 

228 

23. 004 


19, 520 



42. 084 


77, 702 


50, .502 


74,200 

(Ircccc 

281 

204 

680 

1,430 

. 

013 

' 749 

J,3.87 

1/241 

Hungary 



1, (K»7 

0, 390 

1,214 

7, 973 

■* 1,071 

11,566 

Irish Free State 




— 




1.381 

19,717 

Aforocco 


8.007 


4,009 


14, .540 


15, 594 

New Zealand 

1(W 

104,801 

130 

320, 4W 

213 

223, 089 

01 

211,264 

I’crsia 

» 2. 763 

10, 023 

MbO 

2 4, 004 

2 1, 74.3 

2 8, 023 



Peru 

*3 

9, 333 

81 

10, 088 

61 

11,087 


13,Sf.l 

Spain 

2, 446 

28, 506 

6, 044 

13. 440 

3, lot 

14, 214 

' » i , 3^5 

* 10,236 

Union of South Afri- 









tM.. 


104,033 

61 

236. 570 

201 

179,47.5 

70 

188,261 

Uruguiiy 


130, 178 

13 

10. », 78.5 


9(;, 051 


* 100, 100 

PKINf'II'AL IMPORTING 









LOl .NTIUKS 









Austria. ^ 



10, 001 

5, 675 

19,084 

i,v;i 

1.5, 734 

1,722 

Ausirij'-Hungarj 

' r.3, 042 

0, 022 



1 




Relgiuin-- 

i 3(K), 3r>7 

100, 440 

104,017 

’ 77 , 138 

! 109,776 

. 57 , .598 

101.220 

AS 817 

Bulgaria 

' ’'1.4S6 

117 

3, 189 


5, 441 


3, 2IH) 


Canada 

7,704 

1,323 

15,007 

7, 160 

1 21,000 

g,;u.8 

16 , .3^0 : 

0, 320 

(Czechoslovakia 



30, 138 

3.080 

i :’,3. 234 

3 , 780 

07. .510 

it, 204 

Denmark 

2, 337 

1, 124 

1, 782 

310 

1 3. 367 

342 

2,444 

6S2 

Finkind 

1, 704 

30 

3, 035 

13 

3, 003 

?.54 

3 267 

?7 

France 

t)()l.(V2M 

84, 973 

081, ,5 14 

47. 470 

570, 2.80 

40, 0(52 

49 s. .587 

38,091 

(lerniany 

481, OSH 

42, 817 

422, 2rK6 

10. 012 

203, 067 

19. 27.5 

320. 274 

25,529 

Italy 

30, 146 

3,933 

86, 263 

0, 402 

77, 170 

6, 208 

7S, 325 

0 , (r 20 

Jap'.n 

10, 223 


70, 164 


00, 46.5 


70. 744 


N(*lherlarid.s_ 

31, 001 

20, 302 1 

14, 777 

3, SJ9 

12, .57.3 

4, 60.5 

12,567 

2,727 

Norway 

3, 044 

123 

4, 309 

1«U 

3,4.53 

534 

2. 718 

717 

Poland - 



00,442 

1,153 

42,32.5 

S35 

30 ! 308 

2,680 

Rumania 

2,473 

3,638 

2 4, 794 

2 62 

4, 870 

4 

1,113 

161 

RuSvSia 

100, 184 

32, 400 

2 72 

2 10, 870 

2 10, 148 

2 108 

2 14,240 

» 1,429 

Sweden 

7, 207 

149 

11, 168 

m 

11,447 

265 

10, 025 

270 

Switzerland 

11,211 

338 

15,102 

2 to 

16,694 

ISO 

14,227 

IGl 

United Kingdom 

660, 031 

42,027 

700,092 

61, 270 

300, 831 

67, 821 

435, 738 

52,314 

United States 

203, 208 

7 40 

370, 673 

453 

304, 260 

636 

20 s. 213 

309 

Yugoslavia 



2 3,439 

2 11 

11,986 

* 313 

10. 051 

> no 

Other countri<‘s 

0 , 600 

35, 047 

3,291 

27, 754 

5, 434 

27, 331 

4, 707 

24,315 

Total 

2,460,331 

2, 190, 905 

2, 70.5, 271 

2, 436, 235 

2, 191, 372 

1, 902, 159 

2. 073, 001 

1, 800, 487 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ofllclal sources except where ol nerwise noted. “ Wools” 
in this t.iblo includes washed, unwashed, scoured, pulled wool, sliiMS, and all other animal fibers included 
in the U oiled States classification of wool. The following items nave been considered as not within this 
classification: (’arded, combed, dyed wool, fiocks; sheep, lamb, and goatskins with hair on, mill waste, 
noils, and tops. 

‘ Year beginning July 1. 

• International Institute of Agriculture. 

> Four-year average. 

< Twelve months* sea-trade, three months* lond-trado 

• Three-yeitr average. 

• Six months. 

» One year only, 
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Table 585 . — Stocks of woolj iopSy and noils held by dealers and manufacturers in 

United States^ 191S~li)25 

[Thousand pounds — i. o., 000 omitU'd] 


Date 


Held by dealers 



Held by manufacturers 


Qreaso 

Scoured 

l»ullod 

Top.s 1 

NoiLs 

1 

j Crease 

1 

8'eourod 

Pulled 

Tops 

Noils 

1918 

Jan. 1 

1 156,039 

27, 849 

12,229 

4,042 

7, 565 i 

i 172,312 

29,912 

9, 627 

18,677 

13, 567 

Apr. 1 

91,209 

22,887 

J 1, 444 

3,555 

6,051 

1.35, 7.3 

2 >, 6(72 

9, 234 

16, 117 

11,387 

July 1 

202, 241 

11,721 

10. 478 

2,071 

3.848 

136, 267 

19, 601 

9, 133 

11, 251 

12, 2H8 

13,064 

Oct. 1 ; 

1 219, 6.59 

12, 926 

10, 701 

347 

3, 655 

101,900 

16, 236 

8, 119 

12, i(>7 

1919 

1 










Jar. 1 

1 81,923 

12,347 

10,215 

1, *.22 ; 

.5, 10-4 

59, 665 

13,816 

4, 170 

10,395 ' 

12, 385 

Apr. 1 

28, 690 

7, 952 

5,98 4 1 

898 

2, 823 

72, 637 

1.1,654 

6, (j(j3 

10,962 

10, 381 

July 1 

19S.298 

22. 1.75 

10. 10-8 1 

1,801 1 

2, 577 


16,117 

9, 179 

11,3.88 

9, 8‘20 

oct.i ! 

1 

! 207,264 

27,921 

14,497 ! 

1 3,446 

3, 1S4 

181,301 

17,705 

7,8*29 

15, *286 

9, .8*22 

1920 i 











Jan. 1 --I 

152, (XP , 

21,630 

17,9U7 

4,7.35 

.3, S9.} 

1.72. 0.S9 

20. 030 

6, .302 

13, 875 

7, 316 

Apr. 1 J 

12;i.247 

26, 279 

17, 710 

.3, 646 

1, 305 

1.W, .1.13 

21. 112 

9, .1.19 

1 1, 3*28 

8. 670 

July] 

144, S37 ' 

27. '**'3 

1 17,207 

4. lcS7 

6,011 

' 112. rii 

2.1, 078 

6, 762 

1.5. 4.19 

9, 002 

Oct. 1 - 

179,376 

29, 'JSS 

t 11,229 

5. .564 

1,7M| 

1 79. 762 

17.612 

7. . 59 1 

1.S8.19 

9, 124 

1921 

Jan. 1 

18.8, S22 

27. 81 1 

1 1, 3.52 

6, hlO 

! ii» 1 

1 119,766 1 

17,291 

6, S95 

18,851 

9, 9411 

Apr. 1 

191,891 

22, 807 

t 17, .505 

7, 62.3 

3 , 690 ' 

' J0.7.2'K i 

[ 18. 412 

11,296 

1 19, .125 : 

9,316 

July 1 

176,.5-%1 

19, 7(U 

' i2, 127 


1, 139 1 

! 164,71.3 

; 18, (M2 

10, 787 

20,217 

8, 101 

Oct. 1 

181. :,74 

19. IMI 

i 11,201 

1, -V).') 

1 .3.(K)) ; 

1 180,727 

19,7.16 

10, 4S4 

. 23, 184 j 

7,463 

1022 1 








1 

1 


i 

Jan. 1 

I'll. '>l 

'3, 16 -k 

[ 0^ 22 J 

2, 856 

1 2 153 ; 

; 171.. 707 

21.0*17 

9, .312 ' 

17.736 

7, 136 

A pi‘ 1 

7i 11 ") 

to <-9') 

1 CnW.Q 
: 6, 9SS 

2, 296 

1,5 7.3 

! 7 1 , • 126 

[ 2.>, 406 

10, 419 1 

J8, 0*29 

7, 1/6 
6. ;09 

July 1 

I rh',r^.i 

I/.; 4 17 

2 ! 627 

I 1/‘19 

167. sio 

1 .> \ 201 

9, 6 42 

20, 7-0 

Oct. 1 

1 

i Jf., 521 

1 

1 7,381 

3, .327 

1 2. 695 

191, .35 1 

1 20. 3.36 

8, 686 

19,227 

5, 9(14 

192.1 t 

Jan. 1 

134,614 

1 

1 22, i:>0 

11, 106 

3, 6.78 

1 

1 

' 6,158 

193, 492 

20, .596 

8, 821 

20.211 

7, 644 

Apr. 1 

126, i:s 

24, 731 

1 1, 503 

.3,378 

6, .17s 

17.7,422 

1 21,787 

11,930 

I 1 8, 402 i 

8, 247 

1 __ __ 

li-h, 729 

21,075 

21,679 

1 3. 1 26 

.5, U.5 

.5, 977 

161, 135 

1 s, 464 
1.5,992 

11, HH 

1(), .779 

8, 364 

CVt. 1 

175,81.1 

10,531 

1 

3, 136 

5. 675 

130,935 

( 8,960 

16,998 

7,511 

1921 1 



1 1 








Jan. 1 

144,014 

16, ry65 

7, 700 

2, 988 

3,783 

121,173 

16,917 

8, 971 

16, 543 

7,206 

Apr. 1 

KMi, 846 

16, 239 

9, .561 

4, 172 

1,806 

124,345 

1.5,310 

7, G(.9 

17, 141 

6, 828 

July 1 

151,931 

12. 840 

8, 829 

4, 161 ! 

983 

126, 9S6 

13, 987 

6, HO 

16, ,323 

5,6.79 

OcT. 1 

132. 953 

12, .714 

7. 175 

3, 8., 9 

1,994 

J29, .3.10 1 

1 5, 165 

6,747 

16, .5(*2 

4, 867 

1925 1 











Jan. 1 

98, 712 

18, 380 

9,799 

3, 285 

2,5.s3 

11.3, 026 

15,315 

7, 368 

16,2.58 

6. 7 9 

Apr. l._ 

65, 912 

16.819 

12, 624 

2, 754 

2,412 

95, 122 

1.7, 4.37 

7, 02.5 

1.5, 921 

6. 020 

July 1_.. 

147, 654 

15, 039 

11,267 

2, 571 

.3,292 

9.5, 021 

16,4.55 

7,381 

1.7, 2.52 

.5, 46 J 

Oct. 1 

136,043 

15,809 

9,715 

2,240 

2,704 

102, 261 

1 : 1 , 621 

6,623 

1.5, KSO 

6, 207 


Division of Statlstifal and TTistorical Research. Compiled from Wool Sh)(*k UeiKjrt.s Hsiird <ni'irlorlv 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and tbo Bureau of tbo Census. Stocks beid by the ( iovernment 
are not included. 


i Figures do not include estimates for firms not reporting. 
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TiVBLE 58G. — Wool: Esiimaied production in terms of grease ^ average 1909—1918 cal- 
endar years 1923-1925 

(Figures subject to rovislQU) 

[Thousand pounds -i. e., 000 omitted 


Country 

Average 

1909-1013 

1923 

I 1924 

1925 

preliminary 

Australia... 

727, 709 
332, 321 
J79, 942 
313, 648 
1.50, 436 
1.30, 081 
133, 101 

590, .546 
341, 713 
208,979 
2t.0, 830 
182, '.K>4 
101,065 
104, (JOO 

676, 681 
> 299,000 
208, 269 
280,205 
1&7<, 879 
106, 300 
97,000 

* *711,000 

» 299, 000 
( 188,000 
301,060 
» 200, 00<} 
109, 8')3 
110,000 

Ar^gentina 

New Zeahmd 

Ifm’teti States 

Union of South .Africa 

United Kingdom 

^’ruguay 

Total a>»ovd countries 

W'^rld, es t)btiTna(''d by United Statas Department of 
ConiTiietce ... 

1,979,178' 

1,790,9.37 

1,801.334 j 

1, 919,000 



3,231,000 

2, 9a5, 8.50 

2,719,060 j 
2, 721, 000 

2, &CHi, 142 

2, 892, 416 

x. 

World, as estimated by National Association of WixJ 
Alunufactiirers 


1 


IMvislon of Sfatistical and ffistorical Kosnarch. Soiitcps: Australia — 190&-1 01 avfTairo production 
ralv iuiar years 1‘K)‘>-I0n, and yoars ended June 30, 1913 and 1914. Years 192.1 and 1021, f^iiaiterly Sum- 
maiy AiLstralian 9tnfistics Beptembnr, 1925. Year 192.1, see note 1. Argentina. — J 9 (J< 1 1913 cxi^nts plus 
e.di mated loral consumption as taken from Niter from Comul (Jenerai W. Henry Rolwrtson, Buenos 
Ai;e'<, \iig. 19, i9’9, quoting La IYotlso Ang. IS, 1919. Year 1923. Aigey.tino Mink'^try of Agriculture 
At n\ ‘-*0. 1921. Year 1921, s<hi uote 2. Yestr 1925, see note 3. New Zealand. —Years 1909-191.1, 1923, ard 
1924, l>.ilgety I'o. Ye<ir 192."), see note 4. Uiutod States. — DiviMon of ('rop and Livestock Ksljniates. 
l/'nion of '4oath Africa.-- A vorago, 19f)9-19l3. Kxix>rts, Sept. I to Aug. 30. 1909-1910 to ’013-1914. A\’ars 
1923 and Jfi24, etfwt.s, Sept. I to \ug. 30. Year J92.5, see note 5. I'm fed Kingdom. ~ Vverage, 1 909-191.3, 
c 4 Tt'n<Jjr Ye.ir 192.3, Yorkshire Observer lYado Review, 1924 Year 1924, estimate of AlmLter of 

\giiciiUiirc in letter from assistant tr.wle coiniinssiunei Jan. 6, 1925, page 3. Year 1925, York.shire Olisor%cr. 
1 I'lruiv. -V^'erngL' 1'*''’)-1913 and 1922 exports. Ve-ir 1921, Coinrnoreo Reports, Si‘pt. 7, 1925. Ye.ir 
t'i 2 ’), \ct)ng (’(iininereMl .VttacliA r.,(*w II. (’lark, Aloutevideo, Oet. 12, 1925, paje .1 This estimate may 
he < < ede I .wvordiug to ijiformatioa rewiviKl from Consul U. Grant Smith, Dec. 17, 1925. It may reach 
lASO-noOo pounds.^ 

' Ras<"d on increase in receipts of An*?^ralian wool Into store from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925, com^rared with 
piiHi'ding ye»v and information furnished by I'rade Goniniissioner Babbitt as to the weight per bale. 
^’Ins (‘sinnato T.n*4v be <oo hi'gh jiS inform *tion from other sourixis state that it is not thouglA Hint last year’s 
figures will lx* oxceierled to any extent. 

® Kstiiirifo b.isod on 12 months exports Octobcr-SoptembiT, stocks of unshipped w’ool on hand Sept. 
2i, 1925 mid estimated home consuinntion. 

3 Estimated from informal ion furnished by (,’omniercial .Vttach6 Feoly stating that clip was about the 
same as l:vil year. . . „ 

* l'>liinato of Govenuneut statistician ipioted by Vioe ronsiil J. C\ Hudson, Wellington. Feb. 2, i926. 
Tho vice wnsiil stattjs that this is a little too high and is more likely to bo 30.000,(X)0 to 35,(A)0,000 pounds less 
tha.i Itud yeai. 

i K.sliniatfl based on ostiimded increase over procixling year. 

Table 587. — Wool (unwashed) : EsHviafrd price per pound, received by producers 

United States, 1910- 10 J5 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mtu. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
er.ago 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910 

2i. 5 

24.0 

24. 9 

2 *2. 3 

22. 8 

19. 5 

19. 0 

19. 5 

17. 7 

la 1 

17. 9 

17.8 

2a6 

1911 

17.3 

17. 3 

16. 8 

15.7 

14.7 

15. 6 

15 4 

16. 0 

1.5. 6 

15. 6 

15. 6 

15. 5 

lae 

1912 

16. 2 

16. a 

16. 9 

17.3 

17.8 

18. 7 

la 9 

18 8 

18. 7 

la 6 

18. 6 

la 6 

lai 

1913 

18.6 

la 7 

18.4 

17.7 

16, 3 

16.6 

15. 9 

15. 8 

lA 8 

15. 6 

16. 6 

16. 1 

10.4 

Av. 1910-1913.... 

19.2 

19. 2 

19. 2 

18. 2 

17.9 

17.3 

17.3 

17.5 

17.0 

16.9 

16.9 

17.0 

17.6 

1914 

16.7 

Is-V 

16.4 

16. 8 

17. 2 

18.4 

18. 6 

la 7 

ia6 

18. 0 

18. 1 

lao 

17.7 

1915 

■CTl 

20 2 

22.8 

22. 7 

22. 0 

23. 7 

24. 2 

23.8 

23.3 

22. 7 

22 7 

23. 3 

22.8 

1916 

Kiiti 

24. 2 

25. 9 

26. 3 


2a 7 

28. 6 


28.4 

2a 7 

1 29. 4 


27.9 

1917 

Ki1l3 

mvWe 

36. 7 

38. 8 

4a 7 

19. 8 

54. 3 

54. 8 

54. 2 

1 65. 6 

1 6.5.9 

6a 2 

47.8 

1918 

58. 1 

■mvl 

60. 0 

60 0 

58. 2 

67. 4 

67, 5 

67.4 

67.7 

67. 7 

66. 4 

6a 2 

57. 9 

1919 

65. 2 

KiHI 

51. 3 

47. 9 

EUfi] 

50. 5 

61. 8 

52. 2 

51. 3 

sa 6 

61. 0 

51. 6 

5a 3 

1920 

53.3 


51. 5 

51. 3 

50. 3 

38. 0 

29. 5 

28. 3 

28. 0 

27. 5 

24. 9 

21. 9 

.39.1 

Av. 1914-1920... 

36.6 

m 

m 

37. 2 

38.2 

38. 2 

37. 8 

37. 7 

37.4 

37. 2 

30. 9 

37.2 

37.6 

1921 

19. 6 

19. 8 


17.9 

16. 0 

1.5. 4 

15. 6 

15.4 

16. 5 

15. 8 

16. 6 

lao 

lat 

]H22 I 

18. 0 

22. 3 

25. 0 

24. 3 


32. 8 

32. 5 

31. 6 

31. 6 

32. 3 

33. 2 

aa 3 

29.8 

1921^ 

35. 3 

3.5. 3 

37. 3 

39. 2 

41.7 

41. 5 

:i8. 3 

37.0 

37. 1 

sao 

36. 4 

3a 2 

3ao 

1924 

36. 6 


3A 2 

38.4 

37.4 

30.0 

34.3 

33.5 

3.5. 5 

37. 3 

4a 1 

42.2 

36.9 

1926 

42.8 

43.2 

43.0 

40.8 

36.9 

36.7 

39.4 

3ai 

37.8 

37.2 

37.8 

39.5 

3a5 


Division of Crop and Livestock fistimales. 
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Table 588. — Wool: Average price per pounds Boston market y 1910-1925 
TERRITORY— FINE STAPLE, SCOURED 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

$a74 

$0. 73 

$0.71 

$0.68 

$0. 63 

$0.61 

$0.61 

$0. 62 

$0. 62 

$0.63 

$0.63 

$0. 63 

$0. 65 

1911 

.61 

.59 

.54 

.63 

. 52 

.52 

. 55 

. 56 

. 59 

.60 

.61 

.61 

.57 

1912 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.61 

.63 

. 68 

. 68 

.68 

.67 

.67 

.64 

1913 

.66 

.64 

.59 

.56 

.55 

.54 

.54 

. 54 

.54 

.53 

.53 

.62 

.60 

1914 

.52 

.56 

.57 

.59 

60 

.61 

.61 

.63 

.61 

..59 

.61 

.61 

.59 

1915 

.63 

.73 

.73 

.71 

.69 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

.71 

. 73 

.71 

lOlfi 

.74 

.77 

.77 

.79 

.79 

.81 

.82 

.85 

.89 

.89 

.97 

1.05 

.84 

1917 

1.11 

1 23 

1 28 

1.33 

1.38 

1.74 

1.T4 

1 78 

1 81 

1.80 

1. SO 

l.SO 

1.57 

191S 

1.80 

1.80 

1. S3 

1 So 

1.80 

l.SO 

1.85 

l.SO 

l.SO 

1.85 

1.80 

1.80 

1.82 

1919 

1.60 

1. 52 

1. 58 

1 65 

1. 65 

1 75 

1.S5 

1.85 

1.85 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.78 

1920 » 

2.00 

2. 05 1 

2 05 

2 00 

2.00 

1.75 

1. 60 

1.45 

1.30 

1.20 

.95 

.90 

1.60 

Av. 1914-1920 

1.20 

1 24 

1. 26 

1.27 

1. 27 

1.31 

1.31 

1.30 

1.28 

1.29 

1.26 

1.27 

1.27 

1921 

.84 

.90 

.89 

.88 

.86 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.S2 

.82 

'Ts-T 

.88 

.85 

1922 

.97 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.09 

1.27 

1..34 

1.35 

1. 31 

1.30 

1.34 

1.39 

1.40 

1. 25 

192;i 

1.43 

1.44 

1.44 

1. 19 

1. 53 

1..50 

1.41 

1 1.37 

1 32 

1.30 

1.30 

1.34 

1 41 

1924 

1. 37 

1. 41 

1.41 

1.36 

1.33 

1. 28 

1 30 

1 36 

1 44 

1.48 

1 60 

1. 68 

1.42 

1925 

1. 67 

1. 65 

1. 58 

1.42 


1.31 

1 37 

1.31 

1 28 

1.32 

1 32 

1. .30 

1.40 

Av. 1921-1925 

1.26 

1.30 

1.28 

1 1.25 

1.25 

1.25 I 

1. 26 ! 

1 1 

1 23 

1 

1.23 

1.25 

1 

1.29 

1.32 

1.27 


Division nf Statistical and Historical Research. 1910-1920 data from quarterly reix)rts of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 1921-1924 data from Boston Commercial Bulletin, average of weekly 
range. 

^Prices June-December, 1920, largely nominal. 


Table 589. — Wooly Territory, three-eighths blood comhing, scoured: Average 
wholesale price per pound on Boston market, 1910-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

.May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Ceritft 

Centa 

CevtJf 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


69 

61 

GO 

67 

56 

56 

56 

67 


66 

54 

53 


64 

54 

52 

49 

•49 

60 

50 

52 


48 

46 

48 

1912 

51 

52 

51 

51 

51 

52 

58 

58 


68 

58 

58 

1913 

58 

58 

55 

50 

49 

48 

48 

48 

48 

47 

46 

45 

1914 

« 

47 

47 

47 

60 

52 

62 

49 

48 

49 

51 

53 

1915 

56 

63 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

68 

68 

08 

67 


1916 


71 

71 

71 

72 

74 

76 

78 

79 

80 

87 

90 

1917 

91 


102 

no 

118 

132 

132 

138 

146 

148 

148 

148 

1918 

148 

149 

162 

152 

142 

142 

(‘) 

0) 

(0 

0) 

(') 

0) 

1919 

126 

121 

121 


118 

120 

128 

137 

138 

127 


1.35 

1920 

135 

135 

131 

130 

125 

112 

99 

95 

8S 

74 

65 

.56 

Av. 1914-1920. 

90 

98 

99 

98 

! 99 

100 







921 

63 

65 

55 

54 

5.r 

60 

61 

52 

^ 62 

52~ 

54 

.58 

122 

63 

76 

77 

74 

I 83 

88 

88 

i t*0 

92 

95 

99 

9.8 

)23 

100 


105 

107 

111 

111 


105 

103 

101 

104 

lOS 

1924 


112 

112 

109 


96 

97 

107 


117 

124 

132 

1925 

132 

131 

[ 125 

■il 

92 

■Em! 

102 

102 


102 

no 

low 

Av. 1921-1925. 

91 

95 

95 

91 

89 

89 

89 

91 

92 

93 

98 



Division of Statistical and Ili.storical Research. Compiled from weekly quotations in Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


» Not reported.^ Prices fixed by Oovemment. 
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Table 590 . — Wool: Average price per pound, Boston market, 1900-1926 


[Ohio, Peunsylvania, and West Virginia, H blood— nnwashedl 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Cents 

27 

23 

22 

23 

May 

June 

Cents 

25 

20 

22 

24 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

i 

Oct. 

Cents 

24 

21 

2:1 

26 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age' 

Cents 

26 

22 

22 

25 

■ III II II 

1 I I 1 1 1 1 1 

1 I 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 

■ I 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
II III 

iiii liiii 

Centft 
29 1 

24 

1 22 

25 

Cents 

28 

23 

22 

25 

Cents 

27 

23 

22 

25 

Cents 

20 

22 

22 

23 

Cents 

25 

20 

22 

24 

Cents 

24 

20 

22 

24 

Cents 

24 

21 

22 

26 

Cents 

23 

21 

23 

26 

Cents 
24 ! 
22 1 
24 
26 

25 

32 

34 

34 

31 

20 

31 

:ii 

34 

31 

20 

30 

33 

34 
30 

26 

31 

33 

33 

! 29 ] 

20 
35 
33 
32 
' 25 

28 

36 

1 33 

32 

I 26 

28 
36 
33 
32 
' 2.5 

28 
35 j 
33 
33 1 
25 1 

29 

35 

33 

33 

2^i 

29 

35 

34 

33 

26 

31 

35 

34 

31 

27 

32 

34 

34 

30 

2S 



28 

34 

33 

33 

27 

Av. 1904-1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912- 

1913 

Av. 1909-1913 

1914 

19iu 

1910 

1917 

191 H 

1919 

1920 « 

Av. 1914-1920 

31 

31 1 

i 31 1 

1 30 1 

1 30 

t 31 1 

i 31 

31 1 

1 31 

31 

32 

32 

31 

29 

37 

29 

27 

31 

30 I 
37 1 

i , 

28 

31 1 

1 3<i 1 

1 1 

28 i 
30 

! 1 

34 

[ 26 ' 

1 2ft i 

1 1 

1 34 

1 31 

' 24 

' 28 

1 24 

j 35 1 
1 2ft 
24 ' 
28 1 
24 

1 36 

28 
' 25 

1 29 

1 24 

36 

28 

25 

30 

24 

29 

37 

28 

2.5 

31 

24 

37 

29 

25 

31 

24 

1 

1 29 

1 26 

1 31 

1 23 

1 37 

29 

\ 

34 

31 

20 

29 

20 

31 

31 1 

! 30 

30 

1 2^ 


1 2ft 

29 

29 i 

29 

29 


23 

31 

39 

48 

77 

75 

70 

23 

37 

40 

53 

77 

00 

70 

24 

1 38 1 

40 j 
54 1 
80 
00 
70 

24 

35 

40 

57 

7ft 

60 j 
f.i 

20 

35 

40 

61 

76 

60 

61 

27 i 

35 i 

40 

71 

76 

62 

54 

28 

37 

41 

75 

78 

72 1 

50 j 

28 

38 

42 

75 

76 
70 
45 

27 

37 

42 
77 
76 
70 

43 

27 

37 

41 

75 

78 

67 j 

40 

29 
37 
44 
76 
76 
68 
32 i 

30 

1 3S 

1 49 

' 76 

1 70 

1 30 

26 

36 

42 

67 

77 

67 

53 

1 

62 

52 

52 

51 

51 

52 

.54 

5.3 

55 j 

62 1 

62 

53 

1 53 

1921 

29 

30 

30 

30 

20 

28 

27 

26 

i 26 

27 

28 i 

32 

28 

1922 

37 

41 

41 

39 

43 

48 

47 

47 

48 

50 

54 

54 

46 

192:i._ 

50 

58 

57 

5ft 

68 

58 

57 

56 

54 

54 

.54 

56 

56 

1924- 

50 

58 

5ft 

57 

53 

49 

C>0 

54 

i 58 

61 

64 , 

71 

57 

1925.- 

71 

70 

65 

57 

50 

64 

56 

i M 

1 ‘“^2 

1 

5 : 1 

56 

58 

Av. 1921-1925 

50 

51 1 

60 

48 

47 

1 

47 

47 

1 ^ 

49 

61 

54 

49 









- - 

. 








Division of Statistical and Historical "Research. 1900-1G20, from quarterly reports of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, 1G21-1925, from Boston Commercial Bulletin, average of weekly range. 


> Prices Juno to December, 1920, are largely nominal. 


Table 591 . — Wool: Average price per pound in England, 1909-1925 
LINCOLN nOGORTSi 


Year 

Jan. 

' 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 

17. 5 

18. 0 

la 0 

18. 0 

18. 0 

19. 5 

19. 5 

19. 0 

19. 5 

19. 6 

20. 0 

20. 5 

18.9 

1910 - 

20. 0 

21. 0 

21. 0 

21. 0 

20. 5 

19, 6 

19. 0 

2a 0 

2a 0 

2a 0 

20. 0 

20. 0 

20.2 

1911 

20. 0 

20. 6 

20. 6 

20. 5 

20. 2 

20. 0 

2a 0 

2a 0 

20. 0 

20. 0 

21. 0 

20. 2 

20 2 

1912 

21. 3 

2a 8 

20. 8 

20. 8 

20. 3 

20. 8 

21. 3 

21. 8 

22. 3 

22. 8 

23. 2 

23. 7 

21.7 

1913 

25. 4 

2.5. 9 

20. 4 

26. 4 

26. 4 

26. 9 

26. 9 

27. 9 

25. 8 

25. 8 

25. 8 

25. 3 

26.2 

Av. 1909-1913 

20.8 

21. 2 

21. 3 

21. 2 

21. 1 

21.3 

21.3 

21.7 

21. 5 

21. 6 

22. 0 

21. 9 

21.4 

1014 

25. 8 

TtTs 

27. 4 

27. 4 

27. 5 

26. 5 

25. 6 

26. 0 

25. 9 

26. 8 

1 28. 6 

28. 4 

23 9 

1915 

28. 6 

34. 1 

34. 5 

35. 0 

33. 4 

35. 8 

35. 7 

33. 8 

33. 7 

34. 2 

! 36. 0 

36. 9 

31 3 

1916* 

37. C 

37. 7 

39. 7 

39, 7 

38. 7 

37. 7 

37. 7 

37. 7 

38.7 

39. 6 

41. 6 

43. 5 

30. 

1920 

42. 8 

39. 4 

44. 0 

45. 7 

38. 5 

34. 5 

32. 1 

33. 2 

30. 7 

27. 5 

i 25. 7 

20. 4 

34 5 

1921 

21. 9 

21. 0 

17. 9 

17. 2 

16. 6 

13. 4 

12. 5 

13. 3 

14. 0 

14. 6 

15. 7 

15. 2 

16.1 

1922 

17. 2 

17. i 

17. 8 

18. 8 

10. 5 

20. 9 

22. 2 

22. 3 

22. 2 

22. 7 

I 22. 3 

23.0 

206 

1923 

23.8 

24. 4 

24. 6 

24. 2 

24. 1 

24. 5 

25. 8 

25. 7 

2A 5 

25. 0 

24. 2 

24.6 

24 7 

1924 

25.3 

30. 1 

31.3 

31.7 

32.7 

33. 3 

32.8 

34. 7 

33. 8 

37.9 

42.3 

47.0 

34.2 

1925 

46.8 

45.7 

43.8 

42.0 

34.4 

29.4 

29.4 

3a 9 

31.3 

33.3 

36. 3 

35. 4 

1 36. 5 

Av. 1921-1925 

27.0 

27.8 

27.1 

26.8 

1 

25.5 

24.3 

24.5 

25.4 

26.4 

26.7 

28.2 

20.0 

26.4 
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Tablk 591. — TTooZ: Aecr(\Q€, yrice per pound in Englandy 1900-102fi — Continued 

IJNiJOLN WETUKR 3 3 


Avor- 

aro 


Ovlt 
1(>. 5 
19.2 
19. 5 
20 I 


20. I 

2 .\ 2 
:vi. 9 
39.2 

30. S 
J >. 1 
1 LO 
20.1 

3 1. 

33. 7 


23. 0 


l»i vision of and Historical Ro.soarch. From t ho Yorkshire Observer ** Trid-i Kev’ew " of 1922 

foi I >'>V*'l9r2; siibsefniently fioin anmi.il issues ofth.it i»ublicalion. (\jiiv(\rti d at par prior lo 1912, aU.i*f 
1911, eonvciiPti to ^eiits ix.t pound on the b-uo-s of the monthly averagi* rate of exchanKc as jjivun in Kfvl-*iil 
Reserve Hui*'‘tins. 

1 T .ist shi rn fleoee, but not I imbs’ wool. 

* Period ol price eonti u Vpproxirnate isi,.ie jtrimv I'dT, .lO ets ; r'lH, :>5 > ts.; 1919, h' IH ( Is. 

* Includes all fleeces shorn after the lirst. 


Table 592. AVool: Consninjfiioti in Vnitai N/u/c.s, hy (ia.s*.st’s, UUS I9^.j 

[Thousand pound.s i o , <H)0 (nnitled) 

ClKEA.Sh 


Jan. Feb. Alar. Apr. May June July Auk. Wept Oct. Nov. Dec. 


If.. 5 111. 0 

1910 IS. 5 V'. 0 

1911 19.7 20.0 

1912,- 20 2 ‘31. 3 


i'nits Cenis Ctnts 1 (Vnf.i 
15.5 10. 0 Ifi. 0 l«. 0 


'J\ 0 ‘20. 0 19 5 

L’O. 0 ‘20. 2 ‘20 0 

31. 3 10 3 19 7 


Av. 1909-1913.,. 


10. 5 20. 3 -3). 4 I 31. 2 | 


CtnU Cenfs (Va's fVo/,«r (’nifv (\nts 
1.5. 5 Irt. 0 17 0 17. 0 IS. 0 IS. 5 

I/. 5 10 0 31 0 19 .5 10 0 20 (» 

19 .5 10 0 10. 0 !•). 0 19. 5 19. .5 

20 8 21. 3 2». 8 22. 3 22. 7 21 2 

‘2.5.4 24. S 21. S ‘21.8 94. S ‘2 7 


O] '20 .5 1^20. 5 I 20. 8(21 2 1 


lt24. 0 ‘21.4 21). 8 
7133.8 33.7 .31.2 1 


Av 192L-192.5 211.5 


2H. 1 20. 4 25 fi 21. 7 

9 8 10 3 lO. .5 1 1. 3 

1 S. 2 I >. 3 1 4. 3 1 1. 3 

20 1 20 4 20. 3 20. 7 

3‘2. 3 3.1. 8 3 ;. 1 30 0 

2% t 29 3 2.1. .4 3!. 3 


‘21 1 ! 21 8 ! 21.0 
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T/vble 692 . — Wool: Consum'piion in Untied States , hy classes, 1918-191^6 — Con, 

' [Thousand potnwis— I. ©., 000 omitted] 

SCOURED 


Year 

Combing 

Clothing j 

(’ar5)et 

Total 

Domestic 

Foroign 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Foreign 

combing 

Foreign 

filling 

Domestic 

1 

Foreign 

luis 


10, 02.3 

30,400 

64,840 

1, 177 

2,777 

41, 499 

R.5, 423 

191*) 

5, 7fi7 

4. 520 

30,902 

28, 002 

1, 279 

4,407 

36, ()69 

38, WA 

J’JJO 

5,9W 

.5, 192 

.30, 20.3 

25^828 

i; 359 

.5,613 

.36, hlO 

3.), 

’921 

7,071 

3, (MO 

:M, 0.30 

18, 2:10 

o:iO 

4,117 

41,704 

20, 053 

1922 

8, 571 

2, 7.'-):i 

47,517 

19,317 

1, 285 

5,410 

.55, 921 

28, 795 

1971 

7.(r)l 

3,771 

42. m 

21, 909 

1,010 

4,914 

49, 557 

31, m 

19/i - 

5, mi 

3. 109 

40,718 

IG, 0S9 

53« 

3, 122 

16, 522 

2.1, 1 '».3. 

vr2r> 

♦i, :m 

098 

40, 720 

12,. '■•‘.8 

813 

3,091 

47, 11.3 

20,200 

\v. 1921 1925 

ft, 959 

3,3.15 i 

41,224 

17, 030 

800 

4, 137 ’ 

1 48, 103 

25, 962 

192.') 




XL ^ 



1 ^ 




^12 

108 

3, .5 *9 

1,311 

77 

•VV) 

' 4. D1 

2. HO 

Kt 1). ^^,\L V 

; 712 

377 1 

3,209 1 

1. liiO 

53 

319 

3,9M 1 

1, 93 J 

M.'ich... 

i 1.S9 

200 , 

^737 

1.013 

132 

102 

t 4, 226 

1,813 

Apul 

' 42S 

320 ! 

3, .5.*)8 

1, 101 

riS 

295 

3,986 

I, 777 

M ly 

i 44S 

725 ; 

3,275 

1, 159 

49 

284 

' 3, 723 

1,717 

June 

coo 

191 I 

3,231 

1,019 

48 

258 

1 3, 891 

1,510 

.Iiu> 

.W1 

211 

3,270 

929 

03 

178 

1 .3, 851 

1,411 

Au(4)iht 

19.') 

201 

3, 278^. 

914 

6:1 

213 

3, 7:^1 

1,421 

‘iLpl'MlifMM 

475 

594 

490 

945 

60 

171 

1 3,965 

1, 770 

(>. toher 

491 

397 

3,731 

1,107 

63 

289 

1 4, 222 , 

1, 8.56 

i\ )V< mboi 

531 

247 

.3,271 

899 

47 

1.50 

' :i, 802 ! 

1,319 

Docu'nl)cr 

491 

258 

3,0tU 

975 

100 

l/G 

t 3, 552 

1,509 


PILLED 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled frmti Wool C'orsuinption Reports issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, January, 1918r-April, 1922; and by the Bureau of the 
Census, May, 1922-Deoembor, 1925. 
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Table 503. — Livestock: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments 
at all public stockyards in United States, 1915-1925 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted ] 


Year 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Receipts 

Local 

slaughter 

1 

Stocker 
and feeder 
sbip- 
menta 

Receipts 

1 Local 
slaughter 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments 

1 

Receipts 

Ix)cal 

slaughter 

Stwker 
and hHidor 
sliip- 
ment.s 

1915 

14, 553 

7, 912 

(0 

36, 21.3 

24, 893 

(0 

18, 435 

10,254 

(') 

1916 

17, 676 

10,294 

3, 847 

43, 265 

30, 984 

194 

20,692 

11,228 

:i, 277 

1917 

23, 060 

13, 275 

4,803 

38,042 

2.5, 440 

7S8 

20, 216 

9, 142 

4, 448 

1918 

25,295 

14, 874 

5,013 

44,863 

30,441 

989 

22, 485 

10,266 

.5,208 

1919 

24, 624 

13, 633 

5,286 

44, 469 

30,018 

902 

27,256 

12,646 

6,956 

1920 

22,197 

12,191 

4, 102 

42, 121 

26, 761 

728 

23, .5.38 

10,981 

6. 180 

1921 

19, 787 

11,078 

3,504 

41, 101 

26,3:15 

499 

21,168 

12,858 

3,095 

1922 

23, 217 

12, 435 

4, 929 

44, 067 

28,737 

593 

22, 364 

10, 669 

4,167 

1923 

23, 211 

13, m 

4, .553 

5.5, .330 

36, 172 

820 

22, 025 

10, 271 

4, 478 

1924.- 

23,695 

13, 850 

.3.966 

.5.5,414 

35. 188 

497 

22,201 

10, 399 

4. 679 

1925 

24, 067 

14, 462 

3. 823 

43. 929 

27, 6f)5 

5.V2 1 

1 1 

22 , too 

10, :i99 

4, 332 


— 

- 


1 _ 

1 

1 1 

- 

' 

' — 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. ( 'ompilcd from data of the reporting si‘rvic«' of the Divi- 
sion of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 


1 Complete information for 1915 and lOlC, particularly on disposition of stoc-k, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 


Table 594. — Livestock: Number of animals slaughtered at FcderaUins peeled plants^ 

1907-1925 


Year ending 
June 30— 


1907 

190S 

1909- 

1910 

1911-- 

1912 

1913 

1914. 

1915 

1916- 

1917 

19!8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923-- 

’924 j 

92.5- 


Cattle 

('alves 

She<-p 

(loatv 

Sw me 

Horses 

7,621,717 

1, 763, 574 

9, 681, 876 

.52, 149 

31,815,900 


7,116,275 

1, 995, 487 

9, 702, 545 

45, 9,53 

3.5, 113, 077 


7, 32.5, 337 

2, 046, 7U 

10, 802, 903 

()9, 193 

3.5, 427, 931 


7, 962, 189 

2, 29.5, 099 

11, 149,9.37 

115,811 

27, 6.56, 021 


7, 781, 030 

2,219,908 

13,005,502 

54,145 

2t), 916, 363 


7, 532, 005 

2. 242, 929 

14, 208, 724 

03, 983 

:3 1,966, 378 


7. 1.55, 839 

2, 098, 4S4 

14, 724, 46.5 

.56, 556 

32, 287, .538 


6, 724, 117 

1,814,904 

14, 958, 834 

121,827 

S:i, 289, 70.5 


6, 964, 502 

1, 735, 902 

12, 9tl9, 089 

165, 533 

36, 247, S.^.8 


7, 404, 288 

2, 048, 022 

11,085,926 

180,3.56 

40, 482, 799 


9, 299, 489 

2, 679, 74.5 

11,34:3,418 

174, 649 

40, 210, 847 


10, 938, 287 

3, 323, 077 

8, 70U, 498 

I 

149, 503 

35, 449, 247 


11,241,991 

3,674,227 

11,268,370 

12.5,660 

44, 398, .WO 


9, 709,819 

4,227,5.58 

12,334,827 

77, 270 

:38,9S 1,914 

1,089 

8, 179, 672 

I 3,896,207 

12. 4.52, 435 

20,027 

37, 702, 806 

1,335 

7,871,457 

1 3,924,2.55 

11,968,434 

13, 758 

39, 416,439 

1,898 

9, 029, 536 

4,337,780 

11,40:3.703 

25,120 

48, i>00, 0<>9 

1,459 

9, 188, 6.52 

1 4,667,948 

11,505,001 

31,279 

64,416, 481 

4, 699 

9, 773, 883 

5,185,316 

12, 203, 159 

26, 670 

48, 4.59, 608 

11,900 


Total 


50, 935, 216 
53, 973, 337 
55, 672, 075 
49, 179, 057 
52, 976, 94H 
59, 014, 019 

56, 322, 882 
56, 909, 387 
58. 022, 884 
62, 101, 391 
708, 148 
58, 629, 612 

70, 708, 637 
65, 3:12, 477 
62,252, 442 
63, 196,241 
73, 397, 676 
79,814,060 
75,660,445 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Table 696. — Livestock: Combined farm valmSf by States j Jan. i, 1920-1926 


State 

Cattle, hogs, and 
sheep 

Horses and mules 

Total (cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and 
mules) 

Rank in 
aggregate 
value 

Aver- 

age, 

1920- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Aver- 

age, 

1920- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Aver- 

age, 

1920- 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 



Mill. 

Mill 

Mill 

Mill 

Mtll 

Mill 

Mill 

Mill 



Maine 

dots. 

dol8. 

dols. 

doU. 

dols. 

dols. 

dols. 

dols. 

dols. 

Order 

Order 

15 

\ 

I 14 

12 

10 

10 

27 

22 

24 

42 

42 

Now Hampshire i 

9 

6 

8 

4 

3 

2 

13 

9 

10 

46 

46 

Vermont 

24 

19 

23 

9 

7 

i 6 

33 

26 

29 

39 

40 

M.'issachusotts 

17 

14 

15 

7 

5 

' 5 

24 

19 

20 

43 

43 

Rhode Island 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

48 

48 

Connecticut 

13 

11 

13 

5 

4 


18 

15 

17 

45 

45 

New York 

141 

no 

137 

63 

49 

47 

204 

159 

184 

10 

10 

New Jersey 

17 

12 

14 

10 

7 

6 

27 

19 

20 

44 

44 

Pennsylvania 

107 

85 

99 

61 

46 

46 

168 

131 

145 

15 

14 

Ohio 

148 

126 

138 

79 

57 

58 

227 

183 

196 

9 

9 

Indiana 

121 

102 

118 1 

64 

46 

50 

185 

148 

168 

11 

11 

Illinois 

195 

176 

204 

no 

84 

86 

305 

260 

290 

3 

3 

Michigan 

100 

92 


53 

42 

42 

153 

1.34 

141 

14 

15 

Wisconsin 

183 

159 

192 

68 

55 

55 

251 

214 

247 

6 

6 

Minnesota 

164 

162 

191 

74 

65 

65 

238 

227 

2.06 

5 

4 

Iowa. 

m 

326 

361 

115 

94 

92 

446 

420 

453 

1 

1 

Missouri 

1G3 

127 

145 

88 

60 

60 

251 

187 

205 

8 

7 

North Dakoia 

54 

51 

57 

52 

41 

41 

106 

92 

98 

17 

16 

South Dakota 

115 

107 

112 

46 

36 

35 

161 

143 

147 

12 

13 

Nebraska 

182 

181 

196 

66 

i 59 

60 

2.00 

2i0 

256 

4 

5 

Kansas 

139 

131 

142 1 

80 

* 60 

59 

219 

191 

201 

7 

8 

Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

5 

5 

47 

47 

Maryliuid 

21 

17 

19 

15 

12 

12 

36 

29 

31 

38 

38 

Virginia 

48 

37 

37 

39 

28 

25 

87 

65 

62 

25 

28 

We,st Virginia 

3:1 

26 

27 

17 

12 

11 

50 

38 

38 

37 

3V 

North Carolina 

41 

28 

28 

57 

46 

44 

98 

74 

72 

22 

22 

South Carolina 

25 

15 

13 

43 

30 

29 

68 

45 

42 

35 

35 

Georgia 

40 

29 

27 

62 

43 

42 

108 

72 

69 

23 

25 

Florida 

26 

17 

16 

12 

9 

9 

38 

26 

25 

41 

41 

Kentucky 

55 

42 

47 

54 

34 

33 

109 

76 

80 

20 

20 

Tennessee 

51 

34 

36 

62 

41 

38 

113 

75 

74 

21 

21 

Alabama 

35 

22 

21 

46 

33 

35 

81 

55 

56 

30 

30 

Mississippi 

38 

20 

22 

50 

38 

37 

88 

58 

69 

27 j 

29 

Arkansas 

33 

20 

22 

45 

30 

29 

78 

60 

51 

32 

33 

Louisiana : 

29 

19 ^ 

18 

36 

24 

23 

65 

43 

41 

36 

36 

Oklahoma 

68 

^7 

53 

65 1 

47 

42 

133 

94 

95 

16 

17 

Texas 

247 

175 ! 

173 

163 

133 

118 

410 

308 

291 

2 

2 

Montana 

70 

70 { 

77 

30 

20 

17 

100 

90 

94 

18 

18 

Idaho 

51 

47 ! 

55 

19 

11 

12 

70 

58 

67 

29 

26 

Wyoming 

55 

54 

64 

* 

6 

6 

63 

60 

70 

26 

24 

Colorado 

80 

70 

74 

27 

18 

19 

107 

88 

93 

19 

19 

New Mexico 

68 

49 

55 

12 1 

9 

8 

80 

58 

63 

28 

27 

Arizona 

50 

37 

43 

10 

8 

6 

60 

45 

49 

34 

34 

Utah 

38 

39 

46 

9 

7 

7 

47 

46 1 

53 

33 

31 

Nevada 

26 

23 

28 

4 

3 

3 

30 

26 

31 

40 

39 

Washington 

37 

35 

35 

24 

17 

17 

61 

52 

52 

81 

32 

Oregon 

California 

53 

136 

51 

112 

56 

129 

22 

39 

16 

30 

15 

28 

76 

175 

67 

142 

71 

157 

24 

13 

23 

12 

United States 

3,704 

3,149 

3,504 

2,042 

1,538 

1, 497 

5,746 

4,687 

5,001 

1 



- 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 596 . — Meat and meat products ^ prepared under Federal inspection, 1907--1925 
(Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ending 
Juno 30— 


1007 ’ 

1908 , 

1909 

1910 ' 

1911 

1912 j 

1913 

1914„_ ' 

1915 I 

191G 

1917 

1918-_ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

*1922. 

1923.. 

1921 

1925 I 


Pork 
placed in 
cure 

Sau- 

sage 

chop- 

ped 

Canned 

meats 

Lard 

Lard 

com- 

pounds 

and 

substi- 

tutes 

Oleo 

prod- 

ucts 

Oleo- 

mar- 

garine 

All 

other 

prod- 

ucts 

Total 

2.248,886 

267,760 

105, 196 

1,003,602 

353, 549 

283,971 

55,694 

145, .551 

4, 464, 21.3 

2, 875. 967 

416,200 

92,582 

1, 433, 778 

436^448 

29.3,425 

79,380 

.3.30, 487 

5, 9.58, 29S 

2,686,061 

4.57,095 

123. 810 

1, 308, 986 

488v 249 

29.5,889 

01,068 

1, 340, 289 

6, 791, 1 17 

2, 216, 680 

485,^ 

127,263 

948,468 

671, .528 

296,429 

139, 158 

1, :i:i8, 576 

6,22:1, 9#>1 

2,568,149 

488,814 

144, 942 

1, 185, .50.3 

672, 845 

.33(\ 688 

117,848 

1, 425, 444 

6,934,233 

2. 633, 752 

523, 893 

1.53,871 

1,309,140 

648, 443 

297,038 

128,319 

l,.58.5, 103 

7, 279, .5,59 

2, 545. 358 

531,626 

11.5,2:17 

1, 222, .857 

670,802 

264, 705 

145. 356 

1. 59s, 869 

7, 094, 810 

2. 588. 335 

512.017 

120.473 

1. 187. 963 

590,409 

274, 625 

143, 999 

1, (KIS, 475 

7. o:i:i. 296 

2,913, 32S 

502,675 

235, 96:i 

1,277,734 

520,809 

273, 049 

14.5, 931 

1, 66:1, 491 

7, 5.]3, 070 

2. 922. 381 

565. 947 

164,200 

1,277,870 

307, 089 

287,047 

152, 388 

1, 708, 972 

7, 174, 994 

2, 918, 211 

635 m 

283.310 

1,119,315 

466, 198 

279, 197 

225,074 

1,7.36, 4j0 

7, CKl, 6.33 

3, i:i2, 549 

624,827 

468, 633 

943, 851 

45.1, 164 

26:1, 630 

26fi, 335 

1, 743. 196 

7. 905, 185 

3, 717, 838 

667,602 

ai2. 259 

1, 256, 043 

469. 732 

2m, 808 

2.51. 170 

1, 907, 5W 

9, 169, 012 

2,903.854 

682. .521 

211,521 

1,316,918 

328,567 

364, 992 

217, .561 

1,749,224 

7, 7.5.5, 1.58 

2, 501, 886 

583, 777 

86,240 

1,487,320 

3.J9, 366 

253v307 

151,638 

1, 723, 697 

7, 127, 8-20 

2. 725. 031 

568,626 

109,481 

1,669,331 

312,014 

268,034 

118,197 

1,666, 102 

7.427.116 

3,366.258 

679, 315 

160, i:i2 

2,017,939 

3:16,843 

278,137 

129, 767 

1, 020, 1.56 

8.888.547 

3. .502. 368 

707, 323 

183.026 

2. 1 10, 660 

363, 320 

1 2.59.00s 

142..S81 

2, 1.16, 2.54 

9, 404. S40 

3, 170. 714 

1 736,877 

214, 330 

1,733,9.33 

! 458,518 

i 

287,271 

133, 836 

2, 170,598 

8,912,077 


Buieau of Aoimal Industry. 

1 Tht* above figures do not represent pro<luction, as a product may bo in.si)ect«l more than onco In wurso 
of furl her manufacture. 


Table 597 . — Livestock: Condemnation of animals and primal parts under Federal 

meat inspection, 1007-1025 


1 Catlle 
Y»*ar I 

Calves 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Horses 

Total 

euuvu 

June 

30— 

Car- 

cassos 

Parts 

1 <.;Jar- 
casses 

Parts 

Car- 

casses 

Parts 

Car- 

casses 

Paris 

('*ar- 

casses 

Parts 

Car- 

C4isses 

Parts 

(\ar- 

cassos 

Parts 

1907.. 

27,933 

93, 174 

6, 414 

245 

9, .524 

29ti 

42 


10,>,879 

436. 161 

I"- 


1 19, 792 

.529, 876 

i908.. 

33,216 

67, 482 

5,864 

396 

8,090 

198 

33 

1 

127, 933 

eat)! 589 


ITo, 126 

704i (Km} 

1909.. 

35, 103 

09,739 

8,213 

409 

10, 74; 

179 

82 

1 

86, 912 

799, 300 



141,057 

899! 628 

1910.. 

42,426'rr2, 167 

7, 5^4 

500 

11, 127 

24. 714 

226 

1 

52, 439 

726,829 



11.3. 742 

874,211 

1911.. 

39, 402 123, 969 

7,654 

781 

10,780 

7,:i94 

61 


69,477 

877, .528' 


117, 38,3 

1, 009. 672 

1912.. 

50,363 

134,783 

0,927 

1, 212 

15,402 

3,S71 

84 

1 

129,002 

323, 992.... 

1 



203, 778 

463, 859 

1913.. 

50,775 

1:10.139 

9,216 

1,377 

16, 657 

939 

76 

1 

173, 937 

373,993 



250,661 

506. 440 

1914.. 

48,3.56 1:18,085 6,696 

1, 234 

20,563 

1,564 

746 

8 

204,942 

422, J7.‘> 



281. 

56:1, 166 

i 15.. 

IS2,66o'l7a,409i 6.380 

1, 7.50 

17, 6.50 

298 

6.58 

U 

222, 605 

464, 2G 



299, 9.58 

644, 688 

1 6.. 

57, 67.31188, 91.5' 6,840 

1,988 

15, 063 

1,007 

667 

161 

206,711 

546, 29) 



286,954 

738, 361 

11 7 

78, 7731249. 637 

10, 168 

2,927 

16,758 

413 

1,351 

42 

164, 682 

.528, 288 



271, 7:12 

781,307 

19i8. 

08,208 

178^940 

8,127 

2,308 

12,568 

227 

419 


116,943 

347, 006 



206, 265 

528,481 

1919.. 

r 

59,636 

166. 791 

9,220 

2,479 

14,386 

330 

318 

17 

1.31, 274 

433,4.3.3 



214, 833 

603,050 

1920.. 

.58,621 

194,058 

13,820 

2,866 

20,0:51 

627 

135 

1 

136,477 

550,68(1 

64 

.... ^ 

228, 148 

748,136 

1921 

46,881 

176^762 

7, 720 

2,323 

|12,682 

270 

23 

10 

124,208 

402. 132 

10 

4 

191,. 533 

1 671.504 

1922.. 

55,188 

166^935 

11,409 

2,370 

110,488 

496 

30 

21 

162,926 

607,393 

30 


240, 071 

867,221 

1923.. 1 

73,330 

176,332 

11,824 

2,383 

13, .525 

292 

81 

4 

199,689 

832,317 

14 

' 1 

298,263 

1,011,320 

1924..! 

S.3,037 

176,093 

12, 739 

^ 566 

12,855 

575 

321 


236.879 

1. 179.:i01 

36 


346, 767 

1,358,535 

1925- - 

92; 073 

189, 581 

11, 122 

2,837 

12,707 

396 

114 


181, 7rdjl,101,806 

40 

1 ^ 

207,820 

1, 204, 021 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Tabls 598. — Lwe$ioek, cattle and ealvee: Causes of eondemnaUon of carcasaeSf 
Federal meat inspection, 1^07-19^6 

CATTLE 


Yp^^l ended 
Juno JO— 

Acti- 

nomy- 

oosis 

(lump 

jaw) 

Bone 

dis- 

eases 

Ema- 

ciation 

Icterus 

(iaun- 

^ce) 

Imma- 

turity 

Inju- 

ries, 

bruis^ 

etc. 

Pneu- 

monia, 

pleu- 

riry, 

enter- 

itis. 

iiepati- 

tlS, BO- 

phri- 

tfs.me- 

trjtis, 

etc. 

Septi- 

cemia, 

pye- 

mia, 

and 

uremia 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Tu- 

mors 

and 

ab- 

scesses 

All 

other 

caiLses 

Total 

1907 

661 

(1) 

(I) 

0) 


2,290 

1, 376 

917 

19,305 

180 

3,204 

27.933 

1908 

667 

(i) 

m 

125 


1,856 

1, .100 

1,01.5 

24, 371 

116 

3, 5C0 

33,216 

1909 

589 

C'J 

0) 

60 


2, 261 

1, 118 

846 

24, 525 

107 

5,298 

35, 103 

1910 

627 

0) 

6,476 

74 


3,333 

1,872 

1.027 

27,638 

in 

1,308 

42,426 

1911 

647 

w 

4,492 

49 

— 

2,222 

2, 281 

1,320 ! 

27, 186 

156 

1, 149 

39,402 

1912 

726 

1 

0) 

5, 722 

40 


1,892 

3,092 

1,468 

35,273 

190 

1,960 ^ 

50,363 

1913. 

380 

(^) 

6, 575 

73 


3,013 

4,001 

1, .501 

.yj, 001 

232 

1,999 

60, 775 

1914 

430 

‘ 

6,697 

66 


3, 1.51 

4, 502 

1,699 

29, 738 

323 

1, 761 

48,3o6 

1915 

598 

0) 

6, 3(X) 

34 


2.988 

5,081 

1,5.39 

32,644 

344 

2,908 

.52, 496 

1916 

1,200 

(‘) 

7, 122 

60 


2,204 

5,953 

1,572 

37,085 

464 

1,919 

57,579 

1917 

1,204 

0) 

14,254 

46 


3,829 

7,920 

2,443 

46,351 

563 

2,097 

78,706 

1918 - . ,, 

391 

0) 

12, 492 

40 


2, 950 

6, 575 

2, 529 

40, 792 

732 

1,655 

68, 156 

1919 

350 

h) 

8,043 

71 


2, .553 

I 6, 348 

2, 801 

37,600 

bll 

1,170 

59, 647 

1920 

556 

(0 

7,6.52 

61 


2,396 

‘ 5, 946 

2,861 

37,492 

606 

1,033 

58,602 

1921 

591 

(1) 

2,313 

97 


1,676 

1 5,406 

2,248 

33,328 

510 

785 

46,854 

1922 

786 

45 

2, 767 

84 


1, 716 

I 5,952 

2,582 

39,411 

966 

796 

.56, 170 

1923 

785 

139 

4,895 

103 


3,612 

i 8, 181 

3,368 1 

1 49,839 

1,332 

1,046 

73,300 

1924 

OoS 

77 

6,609 

123 


4,158 

7,M5 

4,593 1 

1 56,760 

1,436 

1,8.54 

83,923 

1925 

1, 097 

141 

7,010 

104 

1 


6,666 

8,063 

4, .595 

61, 104 

1,560 

1,115 

92,055 


CALVES 


1907 


0) 

C‘) 

(0 

3,585 

464 

656 

234 

68 

62 

1,:145 

6,414 

1906 

3 


183 

3,097 

315 

267 

302 

159 

46 

1.4S2 

5,854 

1900 


(1) 

h 

45 

4,376 

341 

295 

523 

177 

28 

2,428 

8, 213 

1910 

1 

0) 

1,762 

43 

3 ; 472 

499 

346 

309 

184 

35 

87.3 

7, .524 

1911 

26 

0) 

1,203 

31 

3, 5 . 3:1 

373 

525 

410 

204 

27 

1, 2<)2 

7,6M 

1912 

7 

0) 

1,674 

37 

4,511 

429 

841 

326 

270 

17 

900 

8,927 

1913 

3 


2,301 

26 

3,848 

684 

920 

286 

450 

20 

698 

9, 216 

1914 

9 

V) 

1,296 

36 

2, 297 

542 

626 

253 

407 

22 

1,210 

6.696 

1915 

12 

h) 

760 

28 

2,352 

425 

757 

249 

440 

28 

890 

5,941 

1916 

16 

(0 

1,438 

67 

1,601 

3S0 

1. 385 

296 

087 

29 

882 

6,681 

1917 

10 


2.856 

51 

1,851 

478 

2, S68 

390 

656 

25 

928 

10. 112 

1918 

21 


2,041 

57 

1,749 

402 

i 1,678 

879 

477 

52 


8,109 

1919 

30 

(0 

1,971 

91 

3, 131 

449 

1,503 

580 

508 

49 

800 

9,202 

1920 

13 

(0 

3,106 

132 

6,224 

563 

1 1,761 

687 

645 

29 

767 

13,820 

1921 

46* 

0) 

1,285 

120 

2,825 

375 

1,234 

733 

553 

78 

446 

7,703 

1922... 

27 

55 

2,000 

130 

.5,087 

405 

1 1.574 

553 

G59 

104 

8a5 

11,406 

1923 

45 

161 

1,796 

127 

4,Z57 

697 

! 2,310 

926 

747 

63 

686 

11,815 

1924 

30 

102 

2,185 

136 

4, 661 

894 

! 2, 321 

i 1,260 

634 

66 

457 

12,736 

1906 

17 

94 

2,069 

152 

3,629 

1,048 

1,964 

; 990 

708 

41 

396 

11,068 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 Indiided in “All other causes.’’ 
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Table 590 . — Livestock, sheep and hogs: Causes of condemnation of carcasses, 
Federal meat inspection, 1907-1926 


Year Bono Ema- Icterus cemia, Tuber- 

ended dis- cia- (jaun- hoSitis ciSosta ab- other Total 

June 30- eases tion dice) ' Shi f t' scesses causes 



























Statistics of Farm Animals and their Products 

Table 600. — Meats and lard: Consumption f 1907-1926 


1183 


Calendar year 


1907.. 

1908. 


1900 .. 

1910 .. 

1911 

1912 . 
1913- . 


Av . 1909-1913 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 
1918- 

1919. 

1920. 


Av . 1914-1920. 


1921. 

1922 

1923. 

1924 

1925. 


C\insumption 

Percentage of total consumption 



beef 

veal 

and 

ton 


i 2 

2 

B 


ll 



beef 

veal 

and 

ton 


Vj 

o 

£: 



'a'g 

P 

M 

O 

3 

•H 

« o 

O « 


1 

• S '® 
o cc 



o 

m 

> 

H 






pq 

> 

H 



H 

Milr 

Am- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Afil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 







lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

Fer 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

VbB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

6,780 

644 

7, 424 

558 

6,624 

14, 612 

1,055 

15,667 

46.4 

4.4 

50.8 

3.8 

45. 3 

100.0 

6,367 

627 

6,994 

557 

6,981 

14, 537 

1, 154 

15, 691 

43.8 

4.3 

48.1 

3.8 

48.0 

100.0 

6, 835 

683 

7,518 

601 

6,100 

14,230 

1,042 

15, 272 

48.0 

4.8 

52.8 

4.2 

43.0 

100.0 

6,561 

686 

7,247 

596 

5,881 

13,735 

1,052 

14, 787 

47.8 

5.0 

52.8 

4.3 

42.8 

100.0 

6,342 

656 

6,998 

729 

6,763 

14,494 

1,063 

15, .557 

43.8 

4.5 

48.3 

6.0 

46.7 

100.0 

5,807 

667 

6,474 

773 

6, 570 

13,825 

1,068 

14, 893 

42.0 

4.8 

46.8 

5.6 

47.6 

100.0 

5, 852 

487 

6,339 

725 

6,797 

13,869 

1,100 

14,969 

42.2 

3.5 

45.7 

6.2 

49.0 

100.0 

6, 279 

636 

6,915 

685 

6,422 

14,031 

1,065 

15,096 

44.7 

4.5 

49.2 

4.9 

45.8 

100.0 

6,722 

437 

6,159 

724 

6,812 

13, 714 

1, 192 

1 14, 006 

41.7 

~ i .2 

44.9 

6.3 

~49. 7 

100.0 

5,414 

428 

5,842 

622 

6,668 

,13, 149 

1, 281 

14, 430 

41.2 

3.3 

44.5 

4.7 

50.7 

100.0 

6,639 

536 

6,175 

613 

6,848 

13,658 

1,368 

15, 026 

41.3 

3.9 

45.2 

4.5 

60. 1 

1( X ).0 

6,083 

662 

6,745 

473 

5,704 

12,940 

1. 195 

14. 135 

47.0 

5.0 

52.0 

3.7 

44. 1 

100.0 

6,522 

765 

7, 287 

486 

6,534 

14, 322 

1,374!15,696 

45.6 

6.3 

50.8 

3.4 

45.6 

J 00 .O 

6, 474 

808 

7,282 

607 

6,629 

14,528 

1, 292 15, 820 

41.6 

5.5 

50. 1 

4.2 

4.\ 6 

100.0 

6,713 

814 

7,527 

588 

7,318 

,15,438 

J ,416 

16,854 

43.5 

5.3 

48.8 

3.8 

47.3 

100.0 

6,081 

636 

6,717 

588 

6,645 

1 13, 964 

1,303 

15,267 

43.6 

4.6 

48. 1 

4.2 

1 47.6 

100.0 

6, 171 

751 

6.922 

639 

7,792 

15.354 


16, 577 

40. 2 

4.9 

45. 1 

4.2 

"soT? 

100.0 

6.643 

797 

7,440 

545 

8,270 

16,257 

l,55ii 

17,815 

40.9 

4.9 

45.8 

3.4 

50.8 

100.0 

6, 850 

872 

7,722 

576 

9,531 

17,832 

1,707 

19. 539 

38.4 

4.9 

43.3 

3.2 

53.4 

100.0 

6,993 

935 

7,928 

589 

9,669 

18, 189 

1,748 

19.93« 

38.4 

5.0 

43.4 

3.2 

53.3 

100.0 

7, 166 

1,004 

8,170 

597 

8,749 

17,520 

1,523 

19, 043 

40.9 

5.7 

46.6 

3.4 

50.0 

100.0 

I 6, 765 

872 

7,637 

589 

8,802 

17,030 

1, 562 

So 

39.7 

5.1 

41.8 

3.5 

51.7 

100.0 


Bureau of Animal Industry. Based on carcass weights. Edible olTal not included. 

1 Includes small quantity of goat meat. 

Table 601. — Meats and lard: Annual per capita consumption^ 1907-1925 


Calendar year 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Pork, not 
including 
lard 

Total 
meat ^ 

Lard 

Total 
meat and 
lard 

1907 

Pounds 

77.5 

Pounds 

7.4 

Pounds 

6.4 

Pounds 
7a 7 

Pounds 

167.1 

Founds 

12.1 

Pounds 

179.2 

1908 

71.6 

7.0 

6.3 

78.4 

163.3 

12.9 

17a 2 

1909 

75,4 

7.6 

6.6 

67. Z 

157. 0 

11.5 

16a 5 

1910 

71.1 

7.4 

6.5 


14a 9 

11.4 

160.3 

1911 

67,7 

7.0 

7.8 

72.2 

154.8 

11.3 

16 a 1 

1912 

61,1 

7.0 

ai 

69. 1 

145.4 

11.2 

15a 6 

1913 

60,6 

5.0 

7.6 


143.6 

11.4 

15a 0 

Average, 1909-1913 

67,2 

6.8 

7.3 

68.5 

149.9 

11.4 

161.3 

1914 

58,4 

4.4 

7.4 

69.6 


12.2 


1916 

54,5 

4.3 

as 

67.1 

132.4 

12.9 


1916 

56,0 

5.3 

ai 

eao 

13a 6 

13.6 


1917 

59,6 

6.5 

4.6 

55.8 

12 a 6 

11.7 


1918 

63,0 

7.4 

4.7 

63. 1 

13a 4 

13.3 


1919 

61,6 

7.7 

as 

63. 1 

138.3 

12.3 

150.6 

1920 

63.1 

7.6 

5.6 

6a8 

14 a 1 

13.3 

15a 4 

Average, 1914-1920 

59.4 

&2 

5.8 

6a 1 

isae 

12.8 

149.4 

1921 

67.2 

7.0 

a9 

7?. 3 

142.4 

11.3 

iaa7 

1922.. 

60.8 

7.3 

ao 

75.7 

14 a 8 

14.3 

163. 1 

1923 

61.9 

7.9 

a2 

sa 1 

161.1 

ia4 

17a 6 

1924 

62.4 

as j 

as 

sas 

162.3 

lae 

177.9 

1925 

63.1 

as 1 

5.3 

77.1 

154.3 

13.4 

167.7 

Average, 1921-1925 



7.9 1 

a3 

79. 5 

153 8 

14.0 

167.8 


Bureau of Animal Industry. Based on carcass weights. Edible offal not included. 


1 Includes small quantity of goat moat. 
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Table 602 . — Livestock slavghUr stalietiea: Sources oj supply, classification 
slaughter costs ^ weights and yields ^ 1922-192^ ^ 

CATTLE. 


Year and month 

Medium of 
, obtaining 
supply 

Sex classifleatSon 

Aver- 

age 

live 

cost 

per 

100 

pounds 

Aver- 

age 

live 

weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per- 
ct'utage 
rtflivo 
weight 

By-product yield 
(on bfisis of live 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Bulls 

and 

stags 

Cows 

and 

heifers 

Steers 

Edible 
fat ^ 

Edible 

olTtil 

Hides 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Dal- 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1022 

cent 

etni 

ctnt 

cent 

cent 

lore 

PauTids 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

July 

8A90 

11.10 

5.10 

35.60 

59.30 

7.36 

985. 40 

54.60 

4.02 

2. 95 

6. 64 

Auguisl 

89.13 

ia87 

4.03 

40.16 

55.81 

6. 94 

972.86 

54.06 

1 73 

2. 85 

6. 73 

September- 

80.63 

ia37 

4.27 

43.84 

51.89 

6. .53 

965.37 

6.3. 29 

1 46 

2. 81 

6.68 

October- 

88.29 

11.71 

4.34 

50.99 

44. 67 

6. 09 

967. n 

52. 32 

115 

2.83 

6.79 

November 

91.40 

A6a 

4.36 

51.93 

4171 

6.63 

946.17 

51.84 

1 11 

2. 72 

181 

December 

92.26 

7.74 

4.10 

49.86 

46.05 

6.07 

967. 52 

52.68 

1 67 

2.81 

6.76 

192a 












January 

91.80 

8. 11 

3.51 

49.58 

46.91 

6.58 

979.66 

64.00 

4.09 

2.77 

6.67 

February 

91.13 

&87 

A80 

44. 18 

.51. 02 

6.89 

97154 

54. 80 

4. 28 

2.90 

6.71 

March- 

90.45 

9.56 

3. 18 

42. 57 

54.25 

7.19 

971 12 

55.08 

4.38 

2. 92 

6.70 

April 

91.15 

8.85 

2.82 

47.54 

49.64 

7.51 

970 54 

65.51 

4.48 

2. 85 

6. 74 

May-_ 

90.27 

9. 73 

6.70 

37.51 

5179 

7. 82 

949.66 

65.79 

4.26 

2. 85 

6.71 

June 

88.12 

11.88 

3.80 

37.41 

5170 

7.90 

956.28 

55. OL 

4. 18 

2.81 

6.75 

July 

83.31 

16.69 

4.46 

4118 

52.36 

7.26 

942. 18 

53.90 

178 

2.80 

6.73 

August 

88.12 

11.88 

3.91 

48.29 

47.80 

7.03 

93138 

53. 97 

1 42 

2.74 

6. 82 

September 

92.12 

7.88 

4. 58 

49.62 

46.90 

6. .59 

939.07 

.53.38 

1 75 

2.79 

6. 87 

October 

91.28 

8.72 

3.63 

54.40 

41.97 

6.01 

940-04 

52.79 

121 

2.82 

6. 73 

November 

88.27 

11.73 

4. 17 

61.19 

34.64 

5.64 

933.61 

5183 

1 12 

2. 77 

6.98 

December 

88.76 

11. 24 

3.29 

54.78 

41.93 

6.23 

952.37 

52.39 

154 

2.66 

6.94 

1924 












January 

90.11 

9.89 

116 

51.68 

46.16 

6.65 

965.94 

53. 16 

184 

2.85 

195 

Februai y 

88.70 

11.30 

3.30 

50.40 

46.21 

6.67 

966.46 

5194 

194 

2.86 

0. 84 

March 

88.41 

11.50 

139 

46.99 

47.62 

7.14 

967. 21 

54.09 

4. 13 

2.93 

6.71 

April 

May - 

91.43 

8. 57 

5.28 

42.25 

62.47 

7. 57 

962.00 

54. 35 

4. 19 

2.86 

0.71 

90. OU 

9.91 

4.71 

38.77 

56.52 

7.92 

948.28 

65.17 

4-33 

2.88 

170 

June 

89.81 

iai9 

152 

40.35 

.56.13 

7. 40 

961. 14 

54.94 

4.29 

2.89 

176 

July 

91. 13 

8.87 

1 01 

41.98 

56.01 

7.19 

940.28 

54.06 

4. 21 

2.82 

6. 82 

August 

91.23 

8.77 

4.04 

44.86 

51. 10 

7.00 

951. 55 

54.35 

198 

2. 76 

6. 73 

September 

91. 41 ! 

8.59 

5.28 

56.33 

44.39 

6.33 

938.50 1 

63.51 

174 

2.87 i 

6. 79 

October. 

02 23 

7. 77 

5.38 

56.97 

37.66 

6.75 

9:48. 68 

53.32 

140 

2.81 

6.80 

November 

91.0.S 1 

8.92 

3.22 

62. 61 

34.17 

6. 34 

932. 89 

61.06 

130 

2. 90 

0. 77 

December 

9L73 

8.27 

2.61 

57. 19 

40.20 

6.06 

947. 26 

61.88 j 

147 

2.77 

6.89 

J92o 












January 

91.99 

8.01 

2.66 

52.01 

46.44 

6.51 

974. 82 

53.41 

189 

2.77 

180 

February 

90. 14 

9.86 

2.92 

40. 71 

47. 37 

6.87 

97197 

53.96 

198 

2.90 

183 

March. - 

oaoa 

9.07 

2.91 

48i86 

4133 

7.67 

970 67 

64. 10 

4.07 

2.94 

174 

Apra 

3kUy 

9a28 

9.72 

5.10 

39.87 

55.03 

8.20 

976. 82 

5102 

4-21 

2.96 

164 

89.25 i 

i ia75 

172 

39. 49 

56.79 

8.16 

966.45 

54. Hi 

4.20 

2.82 

162 

June 

8A72 

11.28 

190 

43.83 

^27 

7.86 

962.90 

.53. 92 

186 

2.91 

166 

Jidy 

9a38 

9.62 

165 

46.97 

50.38 

7.55 

946.43 

.5104 

147 

2.95 

173 

A IgOpt 

91.98 

8.07 

139 

63.24 

49.37 

6.94 

938.88 

52.43 

118 

2.92 

170 

St )tilnber 

O .<^r 

91.69 

8.31 

130 

53.07 

49.63 

6.86 

926.09 

52. 76 

120 

102 

186 

92.66 

7.94 

112 

6176 

30.13 

6.36 

939.78 

51.70 

115 

101 

177 

Ncreoiber. 

88.86 

11. 14 

1)5 

6195 

33.90 

6.18 

968.03 

51.00 

111 

102 

6.88 

December 

91.35 

A65 

2.99 

58.14 

3187 

6.80 

963.77 

51-94 

146 

2.98 

1 189 
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TabIiB 602 . — Livestock slaughter statistics: Sources of supply, classification 
slaughter costs, weights and yields, 192S-19S5 — Continued 

CALVES 


Year and month 

Medium of obtain* 
ing supply 

Average 
live cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Average 

live 

weight 

Dressed 
weight as 
percent- 
age of 
live 
weight 

By-product yields 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Edible 

fat* 

Edible 

oflal 

1922 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cen t 

Per unt 

Per cent 

July 

85.60 


7. 85 

171.67 

56.92 


3.71 

August 

83.89 

16.11 

8.02 

102.72 

56. 55 

.71 

3. 33 

September 

85.03 


7. 60 

109.71 

53. 46 

.76 

3 33 

October. 

89.13 


6.96 

197. 18 

53. 46 

.74 

3. 37 

November 

88.76 

11.24 

7.18 

188.61 

56.41 

.68 

3.50 

December 

88.06 

11.04 

7.79 

176.09 

57.71 


3.78 

1923 








January 

89.49 

10.51 

8.51 

168.42 

59.09 

.72 

4.14 

February 

89.15 

ia85 

9. 34 

162. 67 


.65 

3.08 

March 

86.03 

13.97 

8. 80 

148.83 

59.23 

.65 

4. 12 

April 

86.09 

13.01 

7. 98 

141.78 

57.88 

.62 

4.25 

May 

85.73 

14.27 

8.97 

146. 39 

56.19 

.67 

3. 78 

June 

82.41 

17.59 

8.24 

161. 85 

57.78 

.62 

3.81 

July 

82.71 

17.29 

8.60 

176.77 

57.46 


3.05 

August 

82.91 

17.00 

7.53 

195.99 

56.08 

.85 

3.34 

September 

88.36 

11.64 

7.30 

20148 

54.78 


2.78 

October 

87.50 

12.50 

6.94 

199.69 

55.68 

.88 

3.26 

November 

86.58 

13.42 

6. 39 

189. 37 

57.34 

.84 

3.36 

Decern Ijer 

85.46 

14.54 

7.19 

181.29 

57.46 

.73 


1924 








January 

88. 47 

11.53 

8.29 

176.80 

5a 68 

.76 

3.67 

February 

87.46 

12.54 

9.45 

162.63 

57.16 

.73 

3.07 

March 

86.41 

13.59 

8.85 

152.08 

6a63 

.71 


April 

86.83 

13.17 

8.49 

146. 92 

60.59 

.68 


May 

86. 25 

13.75 

8. 19 

157. 40 

60.64 

.72 


June 

85.11 

14.89 

7.68 

167.98 

57. 48 

.73 

3.03 

July 

86.51 

13.49 

7. 61 

181.40 

56.60 

.77 

3.56 

August 

83. 72 

16.28 

7.42 

197. 19 

55. 49 

.77 


September.. 

86.96 

13.04 

7. 23 

201. 45 

56.22 

.79 

3.20 

October 

89.04 

ia96 

6.81 

196.39 

55.20 

.78 

3.33 

November 

87.92 

12.08 

6. 24 

197.60 

54.28 

.75 

3.35 

December 

80. 10 

10.90 

7.16 

183.47 

67.03 

.77 

3.58 

1925 








January 

89.25 

ia76 

8.52 

176.38 

57.46 

.7^ 

ao4 

February 

87.86 

12. 14 

9.39 

168.82 

57.33 

.66 


March.. 

87.42 

12.58 

9.64 

156.41 

59.50 

.64 

3.06 

April 

89 19 


a 70 

145.58 

5a 86 

.63 


May 

85.74 

14.26 

8.60 

153.29 

58.38 

.63 

3.01 

Juno 

84.61 

1&39 

8.26 

166.49 

56.99 

.67 

a74 

July 

87.76 

12.24 

8.08 

184.18 

5a 31 

.74 

a58 

August , 

87.31 

12L69 

&63 

197.02 

5a 25 

.76 

a37 

September 

83.04 


8.80 

197.55 

5a 29 

.70 

a35 

October 

87.44 

12.56 

a55 

201.42 

67.72 

.78 

ass 

November.. 

86.85 

13. 15 

8.22 

18a 67 

59.25 

.75 1 


December 

87.78 

12L22 

8.75 

182.03 

5a 54 

.76 

a58 


lUiirendered, 
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Tabib 602 — Lixi'^lock slaughter statistics Sourcts of supply ^ classificcUwn 
slaughter costs j ueights and yiddSy 1922-1925 — Continued 

SWINE 



Medium of 
obtaining sup^ 
ply 

Sox elassiflcation 

i 

Aver 


Dr^ Si>c (1 
weight 

By product yields (on 
basis of live weight) 







age 

Aver 

ago 

as 

per 





Year and 






live 

cost 




Inedi- 

1 'i 

month 






live 

cei t 

I ird 
(ren 
dered) 




Stock 

Other 

Sows 

Bar 

St Igs 
and 
boars 

pi 1 
100 

weight 

age of 
live 
weight 

Edible 

T rim 

groa.so 


yards 

sources 

rows 

peiunds 


oIThI 

niings 

(un 










1 

i 


den d) 


Per 

Pfr 

Per 

Ptr 

Per 

Pol 


Ptr 

Per 

Per ' 

' Per 

Per 

1922 

ce it 

cent 

ctnt 

cint 

cent 

lar^ 

Pounds 

cent 

1 CfUt 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Jul> 

77 50 

22. 50 

"S 40 

40 JO 

0 70 

10 00 

249 39 

76 58 

1 16 04 

2 14 

4 07 

1 36 

August ' 

78 *12 

21 IS 

62 99 

36 31 

70 

8 85 

241 50 

75 41 

15 45 

2 -2 

4 S'- 

1 25 

Stptiml r 

77 18 

22 82 

hO 74 

48 <2 

<4 

8 85 

234 25 

75 8() 

n ‘■6 

2 42 

4 96 

1 36 

Ortober 1 

76 79 

23 21 

54 99 

44 36 

( ) 

8 99 

219 47 

75 M 

15 26 

2 ( 1 

5 34 

1 33 

November 

75 87 

2L 1 1 

5,1 5S 

4 34 

1 09 

8 ‘■4 

214 83 

75 65 

14 9) 

2 3S 

4 92 

1 27 

December 

72 47 

T 53 

50 02 

49 43 

55 

8 17 

220 07 

77 01 

15 SI 

2 --i 

4 44 

1 34 

1923 

1 











1 35 

Januirj 

74 0^ 

25 97 

4S 42 

50 02 

(6 

8 35 

227 30 

77 78 

16 27 

2 06 

4 07 

Febru ^r j 

-4 35 

25 f5 

4'^ 40 

)l 95 

65 

8 22 

-.2/ 63 1 

7S 14 

16 7( 

2 17 

4 36 

1 38 

M uclj 

74 49 

25 51 

4f 58 

52 78 

(4 

8 17 

22’' S2 

<7 70 

17 ^0 

2 OS 

4 17 

1 37 

Apr 1 

7^ .4 

21 4( 

4S 49 

<■0 72 

*'9 

8 04 

228 8'' 

”7 11 

17 19 

1 9 1 

4 r 

1 42 

M 

7s "5 

21 45 

50 16 

4 1 08 

**♦> 

< 44 

2-3 51 

76 4c 

17 11 

2 0. 

4 82 

1 37 

June 

7 SO 

24 20 

o3 75 

45 51 

a 

( M3 

— "i 

6 71 

17 60 

2 00 

4 30 

1 46 

Julv .. 

71 89 

'>1 11 

56 f() 

42 T 

78 

f 91 

232 06 

76 44 

17 OS 

2 06 

* 4 58 

1 43 

August 

7 5S 

24 42 

a 42 

4< 81 

77 

7 "8 

-41 22 

-4 

17 49 

2 07 

4 71 

1 37 

^ei teinb< r 

71 s{ 

20 17 

61 15 

I*’ 94 

91 

8 49 

- 27 

75 6"^ 

1 > 8- 

2 52 

5 -9 

1 40 

October 

80 n 

19 89 

61 59 

3’’ 59 

82 

7 3S 

219 48 

7'- 26 

14 ( 4 

2 40 

5 20 

1 24 

November 

1 71 bO 

25 40 

'2 54 

46 80 

C6 

6 83 

215 74 

76 09 

14 52 

2 40 

4 Ht> 

1 27 

December 

74 64 

2*) 36 

M 20 

48 10 

64 

6 82 

217 80 

76 2i) 

16 91 

2 12 

4 42 

1 35 

1924 













January 

7C 51 

23 49 

48 j5 

50 79 

66 

7 09 

217 13 

76 42 

17 07 

2 01 

4 31 

1 38 

1 1 bruary 

77 94 

22.06 

46 13 1 

53 29 

58 

7 07 

2>0 80 

76 65 

17 21 

2 04 

4 20 

1 40 

Marc h 

7*' 53 

24 47 

47 71 

51 50 

79 

7 19 

222 65 

76 11 

18 04 

2 09 

3 ^81 

1 43 

\pnl 

7S 00 

21 10 

49 31 

49 73 

)6 

7 24 

2>3 67 

76 10 

17 82 

2 02 

4 32 

1 48 

M ly 

76 50 

23 "0 

50 94 

48 26 

80 

7 26 

224 34 

75 4 ) 

17 49 

2 00 

4 50 

1 39 

June 

S3 55 

16 15 

64 41 

44 99 

60 

6 98 

228 87 

75 41 

17 53 

1 83 

4 53 

1 35 

Julv 

75 93 

24 07 

•-S 84 

40 38 

78 

7 60 

237 22 

75 3.. 

17 31 

1 86 

4 18 

1 36 

Viigust 

78 33 

21 67 

61 30 

47 99 

71 

9 47 

241 29 

75 04 i 

11 29 

2 -4 

4 91 

1 42 

September 

79 44 

20 66 

60 44 

38 83 

74 

9 63 

232 27 

74 69 

J5 28 

2 43 

5 37 

1 34 

October 

81 48 

18 52 

69 42 

49 89 

69 

10 03 

219 79 

73 11 

13 f9 

2 62 

6 82 

1 25 

November 

75 75 

24 25 

53 22 

46 14 

64 

9 01 

211 67 

74 87 

13 (8 

2 T*- 

5 34 

1 23 

December 

7S 16 

21 84 

51 44 

48 11 

55 

9 17 

208 96 

74 72 

15 00 

2 42 

4 61 

1 10 

192S 













January 

77 13 

22 87 

51 81 

47 78 

41 

10 15 

212 12 

75 22 

1 ( ) 

2 29 1 

1 4 30 

1 28 

I* ebruary 

75 63 

24 37 

48 79 

60 76 

45 

10 89 

215 67 

75 i 

It 27 

2 30 

4 65 

1 33 

M mh 

80 'iO 

19 44 

48 11 

61 15 

74 

13 34 

‘>19 28 

76 ( 4 1 

r 75 

2 46 

4 96 

1 36 

April - 

77 12 

22 88 

50 29 

48 66 

1 05 

12 45 

224 97 

76 44 j 

1 ) 59 

2 41 

4 97 

1 « 

VI IV 

73 33 

26 67 

n 34 

47 82 

84 

11 % 

228 51 

7<) f 1 

r 82 

2 44 

5 17 

1 36 

me 

74 65 

25 35 

54.71 

44 53 

76 

12 33 

2.40 04 

7*^ 1 1 

1 00 

2 44 

4 91 

1 23 

Jul> 

75 72 

24 2S 

60 31 

38 98 

71 

14 31 

241 14 

75 a* 

M 27 

2 28 

4 87 

1 29 

August 

79 56 

20 44 

60 92 

38 31 

77 

12 98 

245 78 

76 20 

11 14 

2 64 

5 26 

1 34 

Sc pti mber 

76 82 

2i 18 

61 00 

48 40 

60 

12 51 

249 02 

74 60 

11 06 

2 74 

t> 30 

1 31 

October 

76 95 

23 05 

58 02 

41 37 

61 

11 64 

229 25 

74 45 

13 43 

2 92 

5 83 

1 27 

November 

72 48 

27 52 

51 05 

48 44 

52 

11 36 

221 61 

75 41 

14 90 

2 82 

5 88 

1 21 

Deec mber 

1 

73 74 

1 

26 26 1 

1 1 

48 48 

01 07 

45 

11 08 

224 62 

76 24 

15 12 

2 64 

4 98 

1 23 
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Table 602. — Livestock slaughter statistics: Sources of supply, classification 
slaughter costs, weights and yields, 1922-1025 — Continued 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Year and month 

Medium 
of obtaining 
supply 

Age classlAcatinn 

Aver- 
age live 

Aver- 
age live 
weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per- 
centage 
of live 
weight 

By-product vields 
(on b;isi8 oilive 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

sources 

Sheep 

Lambs 
and year- 
lings 

cost per 
100 

pounds j 

f:dible 
fat > 

Edible 

olTal 

1922 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

July 

84.80 

15. 20 

8.80 

91.20 

11.. 58 

72. 70 

48. 56 

2.35 

2.35 

August 

87. 47 

12.53 

11.20 

88.80 i 

12.37 

76. 06 

48. 07 j 

2.37 

2.20 

September 

85.22 

14.78 

13 41 

86.59 

11.65 

77. 68 

48. 17 

2. 54 

2 21 

October 

84. 93 i 

15.07 

20. 54 

79. 46 i 

12. 14 

80. 15 1 

48. 1 

2. .56 

2. 17 

November 

88.01 

11.99 

16. 59 

8,3. 41 ' 

12. 21 

83.36 1 

47. 80 

2.90 

2 21 

December 

89. 13 

10.87 

1166 

85.35 

12.64 

85.81 ' 

47. 70 ' 

3 22 

2.14 

1023 










January 

87. 59 

12.41 

17.10 

82.90 

12.67 

87. 61 

47. 59 

3.44 

2.13 

February 

87.46 

12. 54 

16. 84 

83. 16 

12.60 

88. 19 

47.22 

3.38 

1.90 

March 

86.03 

13. 97 

10.18 

89. 82 

12. 85 

85. 13 

47.36 

3.30 

1.86 

April 

May 

85. 98 

14.02 

11.17 

88.83 

12.41 

81. 95 

47. 97 

3.50 

2.28 

81.04 

18.06 

18. 92 

81.08! 

12.31 

78. 09 

49. 37 

3.00 

2.06 

June 

79.57 

20.43 

12. 51 

87. 49 

11.14 

76. 05 

48. 43 

2.06 

1. 91 

July 

78. 45 

21. 55 

10. 69 

89.31 

11.99 

75. 37 

4S. 51 

2 23 

2 19 

Au^st - 

83. K8 

16.12 

11.21 

88.79 

11. 52 

76. 88 

47. 85 

2. 19 

1.85 

September 

94. 09 

5.91 

10. 47 

89.53 

11. 81 

78.04 

48. 04 

2L 40 

1.45 

October 

86.59 

13. 41 

11.26 

88.74 

11. 37 

79. 65 

47. 76 1 

2.44 

1.66 

November 

85. 70 

14.30 

16.26 

83. 74 

11.96 

76. 76 

,50. 61 

2.62 

2.07 

December 

87, 55 

12.45 

11. 73 

88.27 

11. 54 

83. 09 

47. 13 

2.73 

1.68 

1024 



i 







January 

86. 82 

13. 18 

i 10. 22 

89.78 

11.56 

83 92 

46. 82 

3.01 

1.95 

February 

76.71 

23.29 

12. 21 

87. 79 

13.69 

85. 40 

46. 48 

2.89 

1.96 

March 

80, 86 

19.14 

7. 92 

92.08 

14. 78 

86.24 

46. 30 

3.20 

1.95 

A pril 

May. 

82. 13 

17.87 

12. 25 

87. 75 

14.09 

83. 19 

47.37 

3. 45 

1.74 

72. 28 

27. 72 

11 48 

85. 52 

13.28 

80. 10 

48.44 

2 95 

1.84 

June 

80.66 

19. 34 

10.01 

89.99 

12. 49 

73. 64 

48.90 

2.44 

2.10 

July 

86. 55 

13. 45 

7.59 

92.41 

11. 94 

73.84 

48. 42 

2.38 

1.90 

August 

88.45 

11. 55 

11. 44 

88. 56 

11. 76 

7a 27 

47.90 

2. 36 

1. 76 

September 

87. 26 

12.74 

15.78 

84. 22 

11.76 

76.96 

48. 14 

2. 46 

1.92 

October 

86.76 

13. 24 

8. 96 

91.04 

12. 09 

79.67 

47.71 

2.60 

2.03 

November 

83. 36 

16.64 

8. 64 

1 91.36 

12.49 

81.76 

47. 19 

2. 75 

2. 13 

December 

85. 13 

14, 87 

8.41 

91. 59 

14.34 

83.22 

46.89 

2. 76 

2.13 

1925 










January 

84. 17 

15.83 

12.69 

87.31 

15.98 

85. 90 

4a 66 

2.86 

2.05 

February 

79.25 

i 20.75 

10. 30 

89.70 

16. 16 

87. 51 

4a 74 

2.79 

2.00 

March 

76.65 

1 23.35 

8.72 

91.28 

15.34 

87. 79 

47. 01 

3.22 

2.03 

April.- 

May 

77. 18 

22.82 

8,24 

91. 76 

13. 36 

S4.64 

47. 45 

3.23 

2.06 

78. 91 

21.09 

11.85 

88.15 

13. 37 

80.90 

48.90 

3.09 

2.26 

Juno 

1 78. 27 

21. 73 

8.08 

91.92 

13.63 

73. 79 

49.42 

3. 32 

2.47 

July 

79.66 

20.44 

7.31 

92.69 

13.60 

75.20 

48.92 

2.29 

2.35 

August 

' 87. 43 

12.57 

11.35 

88.65 

13.41 

78.00 

48.41 i 

2.35 

2.21 

September 

84.62 

15.38 

8. 81 

91. 19 

13. 45 

78.69 

48.11 I 

2.43 

2.18 

October 

85.54 

14. 46 

11.41 

88.59 

13. 79 

79.91 

48.25 

2.a3 

2.35 

November 

87. 76 

12.24 

9.37 

90.63 

13.71 

82. 35 

4r. 12 

2.70 

2 51 

Dec*embcr 

88.03 

11.07 

1198 

85.02 

14.72 

85. 33 

47.20 

2.75 

2.54 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from reports of the Cold Storage Report 
Section. 

» Based on reports from about 750 packers and slaughterers, whose slaughterings equaled nearly 85 per 
cent of total slaughter under Federal inspection. 

* Unrenderod. 
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Tablb 603. — MecUSj fresh: Supply cU eastern marketSf by months^ 1925 

RECEIPTS 



Carcasses 

Market and month 









Steers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Veal 

iiogs 

Lambs 

Mutton 

Boston: 

Number 

Numhfr 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

January 

8,773 

9,352 

242 

4,331 

96 

51,295 

2,212 

February 

8,728 

8,023 

200 

4,468 

325 

40, 890 

2,707 

March- 

9,004 

6,391 

189 

7,119 

33 

53, 916 

‘2, 0-.2 

April. 

12,410 

5,973 

275 

8,526 


73,404 

1,906 

May 

10, 515 

3,876 

161 

6,400 

3 

55, 276 

1,797 

June 

9, 182 

4,030 

166 

7,092 


42, 081 

1, .508 

July 

11,594 

6,999 

96 

8, 173 


.M, 696 

•2, 115 

August 

8, M3 

8,023 

137 

5,058 


45, 551 

•2, 484 

September 

11,557 

9,080 

169 

6,941 


75, 738 

2,03.1 

October 

9,544 

10,991 

247 

6,687 


62,888 

2, 793 

November 

8.204 

9,708 

150 

6,653 


49,080 

1 2, 342 

December 

9,558 

12,254 

215 

7, 372 


61, 762 

; 2, 484 

Total 

117, 702 

95, 300 

2.247 

78,883 

457 

673, 177 

1 27, 06,3 

New York: 








January.-- 

33, 439 

6,223 

755 

45,030 


99,555 

23, 477 

February 

31,931 

5,363 

717 

41,640 

62 

98,088 

23,655 

March 

29,226 

4,333 

637 

M, 432 

130 

99, 192 

21, 836 

April J 

38 291 

4,576 

689 

69, 692 

750 

130,6.63 

21,656 

May 

32, 103 

2,978 

728 

49, Ml 

91 

109,893 1 

18,747 

June - 

30,532 

2.163 

748 

47, 267 

20 

82,941 I 

15,93.> 

July 

40, 557 

3.952 

1,056 

I 54, 320 


110,812 

20,0*20 

August 

34,436 

2,625 

684 

1 39, 350 


80,146 

17,947 

September 

41.060 

4.465 

753 

.50, 695 


131, 479 

2I,.M6 

October 

30,294 

4,939 

440 

60, 739 


103,380 1 

22, 6C9 

November 

31, 169 

4,430 

438 

49, 723 

75 

78,724 j 

19, 179 

December 

40,822 

6,212 

689 

55, 738 

350 

117,4*20 

1 24, 504 

Total 

422,81)0 

52, 259 

8,364 

018, !(»7 

1,478 

1,24*2,296 1 

1 *251,111 

Phila<iclphia: 








January 

11,904 

4,482 

567 

7, 372 


34,248 

7,019 

February 

10,097 

3,439 

653 

7, CIO 


1 33, 137 ' 

6, 129 

March 

9,311 

3,309 

709 

8,818 


37. 21)7 j 

.5, 844 

April 

11,453 

3,478 

779 

12,735 


48,50*1 

5,780 

May 

9,6,58 

2,226 

598 

9, 995 


41,962 

4, 6)32 

June 

9,738 

1,746 

621 

H, 118 


28, 149 

6, 789 

July 

12,844 

2,958 

1,009 

10,024 


36, 102 

5, 93.5 

August 

! 10,599 

2, 415 

1,151 

6, 187 


30, .588 ! 

5, 248 

September 

12. 869 

3,389 

1,388 

8, :i35 


39,8*27 

5, 098 

October - 

1 10,589 

4, 132 

1,069 

8,288 


35,071 

' 4,810 

November,. 

10,074 

3,561 

996 

8,468 

1 

29,382 

4,941 

December 

13,380 

1, 861 

1, 120 

10,088 1 

1 

39,811 

6,051 

Total 

132, 516 

39,9% j 

10,660 

106,044 j 

1 

1 

434,080 

67, 276 


ruti> 


Market and month 


Boston: 

January ^ 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

New York: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

1 Includes 20,880 pounds of mutton. 
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Table 603. — Meats, fresh: Supply at eastern markets, by months, 192& — Con. 

RECEIPTS— Continued 


Market and month 

Cuts 

Beef 

Pork 

Veal 

Lamb 

New York— Continued. 

October 

Pounds 
1,6*16,871 
1,180,332 
1, 763, 064 

Pounds 

4, 635,908 
3, 6f>9, 505 
6^593,868 

i Pounds 
163, 474 
165, 499 
174, 163 

Pounds 

16,073 

November 

Dcccrnber 


Total 


13,481.444 

54,413,736 

1,593,07:4 

123, 723 

Philadelphia: 

Janu»iry 


2,235,422 

2. 178. 327 
1,641,836 

2.108.328 
1, 242, 358 
1,080,082 
1,602,707 
1, 305, 773 
1,716,753 
1,491,409 
1,577,014 

2.139.328 



February 




March 




April _ 




May 




J uije - 




July 




August. 




September 




Ootober _ 




N»)veinber 




I>ecember 




Total. . 


r 


!20, 319, 337 

1 





SLAUGHTER 


Maikot and month 

Under Federal inspection 

U ttder city inspection 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Cal^ e^ 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Boston: 

Jaiimu-y 

Fcbru{u*y 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

'September 

OetolKT 

November. 

Oecember 

Total 

Number 
8,913 
6,364 
6, 301 
7,689 
5,880 
5,004 
6,347 
5, 794 
7, 649 
10,020 
9,441 
10,031 

Number 

5,303 

5,648 

7, 165 
11, 572 
9, 151 
7,638 
7, 435 
5,585 
6,8J6 
6,478 
A 3.33 
6,220 

Number 
138,523 
78. 014 
40, 349 
42,608 
37, 516 
65,849 
59,000 

28.937 
42,401 
35, 144 
60,488 1 

81.938 

Number 
18,141 
14v976 
14, 149 
25^767 
21,096 
23,587 
30,362 
36,926 
. 27,464 

27,248 
25^857 
20^708 

Number 

68 

96 

58 

22 

19 

16 

40 

84 

179 

955 

470 

470 

Number 
1,634 
1,683 
4, 799 
6,961 
2,897 
1,.574 
1,621 
805 
1,327 
1,046 
1,381 
1,677 

Number ^ 
4,687 . 
4,165 
4,189, 
4,252 ' 
3,643 
3,028 
3,248 
2,768 
3,997 
3,923 
4,994 
5,060 

Number 

20 

7 

1 

6 

21 

89, 439 

84,870 

700,673 

27|i,28l 

2, 476 

27,205 

47, 8M 

55 

Now York; 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augmt 

Be pte 111 tier 

Oetolier 

November 

December 

Total 

48,149 
42, 498 
41,531 
49,885 
41, 355 
39,911 
48,428 
36, 945 
45, 006 
38,414 
35, 754 
47,039 

60,459 
66,644 
59,642 
90,712 
70,1.58 
65, 536 
75,079 
56,294 
09,968 
57, 736 
49,028 
65,631 

289,391 
236, 651 
184,987 
2rA383 
178,914 
148. 255 
158,943 
125,:t08 
19.5,248 
210,219 
258,375 
294,092 

168,649 
101, 215 
147, 182 
181, 9il 
158, 910 
191,058 
232,062 
188, 311 
233, 939 
188, 849 
193, 795 
211, 79 2 

106 
. 47 
165 
151 
50 
28 

i" 

1 

12,027 
12,983 
17,758 
16,654 
9,250 
5,453 
4v710 
A too 
7,355 
6,526 
6,665 
10,237 

6U 

316 

248 

150 

106 I 

40 

81 

66 

21 

384 

1,049 

1,334 

1,224 
1, 729 
2,789 
6»091 
2,447 
812 
98 
16 
18 
372 
459 
893 

515, 515 

776,877 

2, 499, 766 

2. 256, 633 

552 

112,808 

4,405 

16,947 

Philadelphia: 

January 

Febriuu-y 

March 

April. 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

Septembor 

October 

November 

December 

6,819 

6,563 

6,530 

8,438 

6,699 

6^036 

8,799 

6,480 

9,132 

6,689 

6,877 

7,244 

6,280 
6,45! 
6, 711 

8, .560 
8, 189 
6,643 
9,280 
6,121 
7,334 
5,374 
4,837 
6,794 

92,527 
76, 912 
59,041 
79,258 

61. 103 
53, 826 
64,820 
41,760 
71,942 
73,765 

88.104 
90^142 

12,766 
11, *104 
11, 745 
14,111 
11,831 
12,910 
22,219 
16,480 
21,247 
13,317 
13, 519 
15,995 

1,411 

1, 174 

1,580 1 

1,812 

1,562 

2,119 

1,.‘)09 

1, 132 

1,803 

1,809 

1,786 

2; 403 

3,885 
3, 867 
3,978 
5,219 
4,899 
4,670 

5.801 
4,458 
5,266 
4,687 

3.802 
4,175 

1,899 

1,452 

1,166 

959 

594 

374 

614 

370 

671 

978 

1,050 

1,330 

8,067 

8,23' 

6,743 

10,410 

9,595 

8,689 

10,213 

8,584 

9,620 

8,910 

8,509 

8,773 

Total 

84,306 

81,283 

842, 190 

177,574 ] 20,100 

64, 707 

11,357 

106,343 
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Table 603. — M eats ^ fresh: Supply at eastern markets^ by months^ 19S5 

SUMMARY 




Beef 

Veal 

Pork 

Lamb and mutton 

Market and month 

(Car- 

casses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

C’uts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Carcasses 

Cuts 

Boston; 

A’MTnftrr 

Pounds 

Number 

Pounds 

Number 

Pov ndf 

Number 

Pounds 

January 

27, 348 

12,625 

11,268 

18,000 

143, 206 

2,782,017 

2, .345, .324 

1 71,668 

1 16, 010 

Fehniai y 

23,410 

11,695 

11,799 

31,741 

82,504 

64,580 

March ... 

22, 033 

8,728 

19, 083 

8,000 

44,571 

l,f)03, 190 

70, 148 
101,083 


A pril - - 

26, 369 

19. 104 

27. 059 

46, 760 

2,522,722 


May 

20, 451 

46, 229 

18.508 

500 

41, 162 

2, 094, 224 

78, 169 


June -- - 

18,39S 

4,863 
3, 448 

16, 304 

44 

68, 877 

1,977, 222 

67, 776 


July 

25, 076 

17, 229 

58- 

62, 254 

1, 842, 631 

87, 173 


August 

September . . . . 

22, 581 
29, 234 

11,699 
4, 440 

11,448 
15, 007 


31, 705 
46,398 

1,421,386 

1, 687, 701 

74.961 
10.5, 856 


October 

31,763 

271011 

14,211 


39 ; 067 

1,798, 835 

92, 929 


November 

27, 973 

3, 784 

13,867 


55,482 

1, 716, 472 

77, 279 


December. 

1 

32. *28 

2,310 

15, 175 


86,998 1 

2,882,896 

84, 954 


Total-- 

307, 164 

155,936 

190,958 

58,343 

748,984 

24, .574, 620 

976, 576 

16,910 

New York: 









January 

88,672 

070,882 

117,516 

1 

290,002 

.5, 981, 537 

291, 105 


February 

80,586 

748, 926 

111,267 

1 6,000 

Zi7, 028 

5, .588, 294 

284, 687 

171 

March 

75, 892 

1,086,740 

131,832 1 

12, 103 

185, 365 

4, 623, 079 

270, 999 

44, 161 

April 

93, 595 

1, 227, 246 

177,058 1 

1 88,854) 

220,283 

.5, 430, 997 

340,381 

May 

77, 214 

730,242 

128,949 

1 233,538 

179,111 

.3,651,329 

289, 997 


Juno 

73, 382 

956,018 

118,256 

354.880 

148,31.5 

3,040,518 

291, .349 

1.59 

July 

93,993 

855,284 

134, 109 i 

47, 167 

169, 024 

4,018,341 1 

362, 992 

‘ 23,980 

Aueusi 

74, 691 

1,023,902 

1,591,937 

1, 646, 871 

98,834 

138, 217 

125, 371 

2,991,441 i 

286, 419 

1,340 

Sept'‘niber 

91,2S4 

128,008 

209, 182 

195, ‘;09 

4, 188,919 

.386, 982 

2 37, 839 

Ocio.ier 

83,087 

125,001 1 

163, 474 
16.5, 499 

210,603 

4,63.5,908 

31.5,210 

16, 073 

November 

, 71,792 

1, 180,332 

105,416 

259, 499 

3, 669, .505 

292, 167 

Dcv'embor 

' 95,3o2 

1,763,064 

131,606 

174, 163 

29.5, 776 

6, .593, 868 1 

1 .3.54,609 


Total 

luiHl, 5,50 

13, 481,444 

1,507,852 

1,59.3,073 

' 2 , 505, 649 

.54,41.3,736 

3, 766, 887 

123, 723 

Philadelphia: 

1 



1 





January 

25, 183 


17, .543 


94, 426 

2, 235, 422 

62, 100 


February 

t 20,926 


17,637 1 


77, .364 

2, 178,327 

58,900 


March 

21,439 


18, .507 


I 60,207 

1,641,836 

61,629 


April 

25,960 


26,514 

. 

i 80, 217 

2, 108, 328 

78,804 


May 

June 

20,743 

1 20,260 


23,083 

19,431 


' 61,697 

.54,200 

1,242,358 

1,080,082 

68,020 
55 .537 


July 

August 

1 27,119 
21,777 


25, 105 1 
16,766 


65,334 1 
42, 130 

1,602,707 
1, 305, 773 

74, 499 
60,900 


September-.. .. 

i 28, 581 


20, 935 


72,613 

1, 716, 7.53 

7.5, 792 


October 

! 24, 288 


18,349 


74,7.33 

1,491,409 

62,111 


November 

' 22,294 


17, 107 


89, 164 

1, .577, 014 

.56, 351 


December 

1 29,008 


21,057 


91, 472 

2, 139, 328 

70,630 



Total- 

|287, 578 


242,034 


853, 547 

20, 319, .3.37 

785,273 



Division of Statistical and llistorical Resoarcb. Compiled from data of tbe reporting service of the Divi- 
sion of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, 

1 Includes 20,h80 pounds of mutton, 
i* Includes 2,000 pounds of mutton. 
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Table 604 . — Meat and meat products: International trade, average 1911-1913, 

annual 192^-19^4 

(Thousand pounds— I. e , 000 omitted] 


'Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 1911-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIL8 

Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

Canada 

(Miilo 

China 

Denmark 

Hungary 

3,487 
1,067 
54, 012 
43, 327 
11,738 
85 
32, 184 

1, 173, 461 
507, 143 
1,520 
60,242 
19,728 
64,684 
368,188 

205 

1 4,278 
14. 156 
70,211 
459 
2,141 
20,619 
5,673 

1,440,264 
» 468, 724 
96,283 
142, 648 
29.147 
44, 701 
335, 776 
20,654 

M2 

* 11,222 
6. 176 
62, 393 
1,225 
1.414 
19,239 
12,812 

1,961,053 
1212,406 
250,305 
142,665 
30,078 
.56, 377 
492,220 
21,448 

A._ 

529 

33,099 

1,018 
18, 522 

2,406, 404 
» 342, 186 
185, 762 
174, 258 
30,627 
5,5,095 
528, 423 
17,2.57 

113.445 
515,244 

425.445 
58,122 

2, 063, .522 

Irish Free State 



72, 510 
281,613 
1,182 
40,184 
62,223 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Sweden 

United States 

Uruguay, 

350,864 
060 
24, 215 
18,710 
*702 

407,402 
326, 539 
39,768 

1, 277, 524 
196,911 

201, 659 
834 
43, 162 
114,558 
99 

321,986 
460,904 
47, 713 
1, 863, 547 
320,869 
46,018 

8,278 

262,927 

832 

39,797 

69,960 

368, .508 
4a5, 712 
48,617 
2,342,809 
4.56,041 
49,279 

1,160 

Yugoslavia 

437 

165,474 

706 

179, 045 

42.467 

2,647 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Cuba 

49,268 
170, 120 
128,362 

14, 973 
111,496 
559, 752 
104, 619 
11, 727 
42,416 
21,902 

12,420 
127, a57 

(J 8) 

2,081 
98,281 
19, 525 
15, 708 

123,925 


23,595 

266,037 
208, .549 
161,940 
21,866 
370. 947 
698,880 
146, 178 
70,228 
69, 349 
13,424 
34,908 
8,a53 
23,085 
38,432 
16, 753 
3,909,660 
136 710 

23, 428 

326, 142 
235,956 
167,635 
19, 369 
499,615 
828,201 
379,484 
73, 518 
55,385 
16,421 
50,783 

33,915 

Czechoslovakia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

■ 

2,634 
3, M3 
90,709 
15,988 
17,361 

2, 722 
4, 198 
60,363 
28,424 
11,315 

Norway 

Philippine Islands. . _ 
Poland 


2,732 

2,797 

1,679 



4,591 

22 

9,533 

2,886 

2,092 

114,709 

51,805 

18, 278 

Russia 



130, 897 
37, 974 
60,174 
31, 103 
2,843,605 
111,722 


Spain. 

Switzerland 

TTnlon of South Africa. 

United Kingdom 

Other countries. 

All countries: 

Beef... 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

21,045 

32,026 

10,554 

3,322,405 

129,520 

6,155 
3, 726 
2. 767 
95, 774 
37, 765 

< 13, 737 
34,062 
18,464 
3,801,052 
98,395 

* 5, 117 
2,647 
18,810 
143,423 
32,870 

2,044, 172 
611,744 
1,632,382 
702,072 

2,162,336 

560,284 

1,638,145 

663,891 

2,344, 145 
702,576 
2,133,531 
499,777 

2,365,255 
724,284 
2,103 , 750 
782,318 

2,849,214 
701,088 
2, 725, 779 
579,358 

2,910,511 

623,071 

2,798,382 

948,812 

3,110,950 
616. 779 
2, 739, 4,55 
841, 756 

3. 134,890 
535,225 
2,741,282 
913, 268 

4,090,370 

5,024,656 

5,680,029 

5,975,607 

6,855,439 

7,180,776 

i 

7,308^940 

7, 324, 665 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. Official sources. 

• 

1 Year beRinning July.l. 

> One year only. 

1 Less than 500 pounds. 

« Sii months. 

















Table 605. — 3fea/s: Totd* .,jcks‘ in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing establishments^ United States, 1917-1925 

ITbousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


1192 Yearhooh of the Department of Agricidture^ 1926 
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Table 607 . — Meats {fresh beef^ vealy lamb ^ and mutton): Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds at Chicago and New York, October- December, 1926 



Chicago 

New York 

Class of meat 

Goto- 

1 

No- 

De- 

1 

Octo- 

No- 

Dc- 


ber 

vember 

cember 

1 

ber 

vember | 

1 

cember 

Beef: 







Steer— 







Heavy weight (700 lbs. np)— 

Dollan 

Dollars \ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Choice 

21.96 

20.65 

19.84 

21.85 

19. 66 

18.05 

Hood - 

19.06 

17. 65 

16.99 

18.45 

16.72 

17. 18 

Light and medium weight (700 lbs. down)— 


1 





(Choice - 

21. 44 

20.32 1 

1 19.84 

22.32 

19.99 

19.24 

Good 

18.08 

17.00 

10.99 

18.72 

16.60 

16.54 

All weights— 







Medium 

13.52 

12. 68 , 

1 13.23 

14.08 

13. 15 

14. 74 

Common 

10.74 

10.36 

11.61 

11.20 

10.82 

12.70 

Cow— 







Good - - 

12.81 

11.35 

12.00 

13.12 

11.56 

13.06 

Medium 

10. 52 

9.32 

10. 38 

11. 18 

10.01 

11.8.5 

('ommon - 

8. 61 

7.88 : 

9.27 

9. 36 

8.70 

10.58 

Veal: 







Walers— 







Choice 

20.20 

17.99 

18.99 

21.28 ' 

19. 76 

22.36 

Good — . 

18. 10 

16. 44 

1 17.09 

18.85 

17. 14 

19.92 

Medium 

15.50 

14.39 

14. 44 

16.30 

14. 37 

16.86 

Common - 

13.50 

12.60 

, 12.68 

13.98 

12.10 

14.16 

C’alf carcasses— 


1 

1 




('hoicre . . 




15.82 

13.86 

iao3 

Good 

14. 52 

13.00 1 

1 13.00 

14.00 

12.36 

14. 27 

Medium 

12.48 

11.00 

11.00 

11.95 

10. 95 

13.04 

("oininon 

10.50 

9.42 

9.50 

10. 38 

9.88 

12.04 

Lamb and mutton: 







Lamb- 







Light and handy weight (30-42 lbs.)— 


1 





('hoice 

27.48 

29.20 

29.41 

28.00 

28.00 

29.82 

Good - 

25.15 

27. 40 

27. f>0 

26. 10 

27.38 

28.56 

Medium and heavy weight (42-56 lbs.) — 







Choice 

24. 87 



25.85 

26. 95 

27.68 

Good 

23.20 




24.18 

25.05 

26. 27 

All weights— 







Medium 

22.98 

25. 28 

25.61 

2.3.22 

23.85 

24. 95 

(’ommon 

19. 72 

21.55 

23.02 

20.75 1 

21.75 

23. 21 

Mutton (ewes)— 







Good - 

14.68 

14. 19 

15.00 

15.65 

16.38 

16.61 

Medium 

12. 10 

12. 19 

13.00 

14. 58 

15. 19 

15.09 

Common 

9.78 

10. 19 1 

11.38 

12.00 

12.72 

12. 95 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Comiuled from data of the reiwrting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

91044°-~2r 76 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Table 608. — Hides and skins: Quarterly stocks of hides in United Stales, 19S1 -1925 

tThousands— i. c., 000 omitted] 

RAW PACKER 


Description and 
year 

Mar. 31 

June 30 

Sept. 30 

Dec. 31 ' 

1 

Description mid 
year 

Mar.31 

June 30 

Sept. 30 

Dec. 81 

Steers; 

1921 

1,5«4 

1,522 

1,461 

1,090 1 

Mixed c‘t»le. 

1921 - 

366 

:i7S 

27.1 

306 

1922. 

1,266 

1,492 

1,.342 

1.370 • 

1922 

292 

20*2 

208 

241 

1923 

1.44S 

1.6:12 

1,690 

1.1*0 

1923 . -. 

239 

188 

161 

210 

1924 

1,111 

1. 128 

2,261 

1,270 

L 10S 

1,0.»1 

1,061 

1924 ... ... 

ISO 

HO 

164 

210 

\9‘2S 

1, 126 

999 

1925. 

213 

118 

119 

16(i 

Cows; 

1921 

1.6:17 ' 

l.R'O 


Calfskins: 

1921 ... - .. 

1*1? 

1 1.073 

776 

.631 

1922... 

1,14.-. 1 

1 l.O.M 1 

1.1S6 ! 

1 1,681 1 

1922 .. -... 

703 

1 713 

(570 


1923 . j 

],3fH 

1.182 1 

I 1,279 

1,492 

192.1 

1 731 

6S3 

6S4 

..09 

1921- j 

1.302 ' 

' 916 1 

I i,o:i8 1 

1,569 

1921 

1 487 

613 

472 

470 

! 

1,246 

974 I 

' 

1,616 

126 

1926 

1 034 

901 

761 i 

6.V2 

Bulls; 1 

1921 

ISS j 

166 ' 

1^2 

Kip vkiTD : 

1921 - --- 

377 

290 

1 

210 1 

193 

1922 

100 

99 

132 

111 

1 922 

121 

87 

RW 

271 

192:j 

138 1 

! Ill ' 

148 

101 

192.3 

2;i4 

142 1 

220 

18S 

1924- 

138 , 

, 123 1 

1 120 

109 

WJi j 

160 

l.i6 

27.3 

216 

1926 

101 

' 109 ' 

1 

100 

1 

131 

1926 i 

226 

no j 

222 

206 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CATTLE HIDES (OTHER TUAN PACKER) 


— 

- 

- 


- 1 

— 


“ — i 



Calf, dry or dry 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

Steers, green 





salted; 




1 

s.dted- 





1921 

! 3Si 

4.V) 

I 500 

55,4 

1921 

685 

5C) 

3M 

259 

1922 

1 4h<5 

1 378 

672 

7(4) j 

1922 

291 

202 , 

, 310 

406 

1923 

1 310 

1 420 

; 541 

318 1 

1923 

444 

522 

282 

133 

1924 .. .. 

'• 220 

1 .118 

' 370 

200 I 

1924 

151 

200 

JOl 

28,3 

1926 

157 

335 1 672 


‘ 1925.. 

231 

231 

lU) 

113 

Calf, ifreeii stdted • 




1 

Mixed cattle, i 





1921 

' 1,763 

2. 3. 2 

2,110 

1,870 1 

gieen snlteti: 





1922. . . 

1 1,775 

2,507 

2, 432 

1,042 j 

1921 

1,109 

847 • 

1, 191 

1.021 

1923. 

i 1,543 

2.362 

1,516 

1,357 

1922 

801 

700 ( 

790 

787 

1924 

1 1,205 

1,702 

1,800 

1, 483 

1923. 

1,081 

813 

698 

70.) 

1926.. 

1, 183 

2,257 

2, 307 

2,062 

1924 

H‘)2 

Oil 

.628 

086 

Cattle, dry or dry 





1925 

851 ' 

578 

623 

6J1 

s.iUed: 


1 



Kip, dry or dry 





1921 

' 984 

886 

937 i 

1,012 

salted; 

1 




1922 

1,004 

9(58 

1.020 

J, J43 

1921 

377 

422 

367 

390 

1923 1 

1,217 1 

1,144 

872 

' 695 

1922 

461 

4.65 

417 

319 

1924.. j 

344 

270 

266 

212 ' 

1923 * 

268 

356 

206 

111 

1925 

175 ’ 

107 

103 

105 

1924 

124 

73 

89 

50 

Bulls, green 

1 



1 

1925 

51 

47 

37 J 

20 

salted: 

1 ! 




Kip, green salted; 





1921 

m 

70 

64 

.68 ‘ 

1921 

488 

313 

341 

430 

1922 

M 

44 

37 

37 

I922-- .... . 

1 m 

331 

340 

570 

1923 

45 1 

43 

43 

41 ,j 

1923 . 

518 

397 

369 

46:1 

1924 

44 1 

49 

44 

28 

1924 .. 

:528 

296 

3.30 

390 

1925 - 

22 

32 

31 

27 

1925 

:J20 

282 

266 

339 

' OW5, green 










salted: 










1921 

703 

1,105 

496 

775 1 






1922 

660 

579 

462 

636 , 






1923 

768 

551 

412 

.582 






1924 

520 

343 

334 

448 , 






1925 

536 

433 

393 

499 

1 







MISCELLANEOUS JUDES AND SKINS 


Buffalo hides: 


Cabrettft skins: 


1021 . 

1022. 

1023. 

1024. 

1926. 


211 

138 

117 

60 

45 


188 

130 

180 

M 

80 


170 

166 

117 

14 

48 


141 

100 

88 

11 

7 


1021. 

1922. 

1923. 
1024. 
1925. 


1, 679 
361 
966 
608 
669 


1, 219 
878 
1,128 
660 


787 


791 

810 

914 

600 

771 


647 

930 

730 

468 

672 
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Tablb 608 . — Uidea and akina: Qaarterly alocka of hide? in United Staten, 

1921-1 925—Contiu ued 

[Thou«ands-~i. e., 000 omitted] 

MISCELLANEOUS UIDKS AND SKINS— Continued 


Description and 
year 

Mar.31 

June 30 

Sept. 30 

Dec. 31 

Calfand kip skins 





1921 

4,302 

4, 916 

4,413 

.3,090 

1922 

3,xh1 

4,474 

4, 664 

4, 162 

1023 

3, TOO 

4, 360 

3, 429 

2, 935 

1924. 

2, .)10 

3, 197 

3,340 

2. 831 

1925 

2,873 

3, 932 

4,247 

3,860 

Cattle and kip 
hides and skins 

(foreign tanned) 
1921- 

293 

240 

202 

151 

1922 

124 

62 

46 

75 

1923 

76 

72 

23 

19 

HLM- 

13 

18 

19 

16 

1925 

11 

11 

10 

11 

Cattle hides: 





1921 

7,807 

7, 078 

6,086 

5,819 

1922-. 

5, 662 

5, 347 

5,515 

5, 187 

6,346 

1923- - 

6. 749 

6,086 

.5,086 

1921 

4,689 

3, 963 

3. 775 

4. 585 

1925 

4,503 

3,707 

3,563 

4. 251 

Deer and elk 
skins: 


1921 

119 

212 

216 

i 275 

1922 

136 

166 

187 

1 188 

1923- 

i 192 

327 

! 274 

309 

1924 

311 

,597 

413 

330 

1925 

373 

306 

310 

176 

Goat and kid 
skins: 





1921 

8, 652 
8, (H4 

9,680 

10, 746 

10,380 

1922 

10,799 

8,041 

8,730 

1923 

779 

10, 187 

10, 999 

9, 926 

1024 

7, 195 

9, 196 

8,018 

6, 1,53 

1925 

7,754 

9,711 

9,839 , 

7,379 

Horse, colt, ass, 
and mule hides: 


1921.- 

385 

386 

300 

260 

1922 

254 

140 

l')9 

128 

1923 

166 

128 

100 

111 

1924 

156 

98 

62 

98 

1925 

138 

103 

70 

80 

Horse, colt, ass, 
and mule butts: 





1021 

222 

193 

191 

207 

1922 

220 

224 

310 

4,56 

1923 

491 

448 

186 

166 

1924 

114 

119 

87 

131 

1925 

188 

177 

181 

201 


Desciiptlon and 
year 

Mar.31 

JuneSO 

Sept. 30 

Dec. 31 

Horse, colt, ass, 
and mule fronts: 





1921 

43 

67 

57 

62 

1922.. 

44 

62 

94 

115 

1923- - 

145 

139 

97 

101 

1924 

i .59 

98 

31 

86 

1925 .. 

75 

51 

57 ' 

69 

Horse, colt, ass, 
andmulesh;inks‘ 





1921-- 

72 

109 

6.5 

CO 

1922 

.56 

42 

60 

154 

1923 

36 

92 

23 

9.5 

1924 

15 


11 

17 

1925 

53 

24 

74 

63 

Kangaroo and 
Wallaby skins: 



1 


1921 

410 

363 

359 

389 

1922- 

268 

240 

177 

243 

1923- 

335 

456 j 

358 

486 

1024 

397 

278 1 

17.5 

335 

1925 

240 

174 

115 

185 

Pig and hog skins: 




97 

1921 

251 

120 

89 

1922 

HI 1 

111 

306 

96 

192:4 

88 

.55 

65 

71 

1924 

79 1 

83 

23 

23 

1925 

31 

31 

24 

20 

Pig an<i hog strips 
(iK)unds): 




517 

1921 

3, 163 

859 

349 

1922 

226 

4S3 

300 

310 

1923 

412 

C04 

645 

675 

1924 

.561 

738 

390 

292 

1925 

Shc'cp and lamb 

362 

479 

379 

423 

skins: 





1921 

12,971 

13, 7.55 

32,606 
10, 475 

12,661 

1922 

11,941 

10, 971 

9, 151 

1923 

8. 995 

9,916 

9,203 

7,400 

1921 

6, 193 

6,770 

7, 282 

5,515 

192.5 

5,608 

7,661 

1 

8,100 

6,072 

Skivers and flesh- 
ers (pieces): 



1921 

1,611 

1,778 

1,784 

1,770 

1922- - 

1, 732 

1,8.58 1 

2,031 

2,141 

1923 

1, 540 

1,638 ! 

1,.584 

1,408 

1924 

1,345 

1,516 

1,780 

1,327 

1925 .J 

934 

1,119 

1,452 

1,632 


Division of Statistical and ifistorical Itesearch. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Census. 
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Table 609 . — Hides and skins: International trade^ average 1909-1 91 3y annual 

19ee-19Si 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 



Year ended Dec. 31 

Country 

Average 1909-1013 

j 1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 









I NO COUNTRIES 









Algeria 

3, 103 

9. 335 

2,225 

I 10. 3.50 

4, 793 

11,216 

3, 369 

9,041 

Argentina 

1 207 

293. 950 


40.5, 422 


' :i88.:ii9 


502,683 

Australia 

2, 02:1 

1.5,210 

1 ‘ 8, 268 

» 1.5,711 

1 8, 807 

J 19,816 



Brazil . 


83, 2.52 

113, 195 

1 i:i6, 411 


114, 745 

British India... 

' 20, 370 

: 169,857 

I 6, 171 

101,7:18 

6. 5^3 

10.5; 000 

J 4, .544 

» Oo; 644 

Canada 

' .0, 820 

4.5, 469 

1 44, 131 

.50, 155 

43, 884 

.54. .521 

49, 902 

.5:1, 198 

Chile 

1 

13, 235 


8,888 


, 10, 181 


13, 078 

China 

1 2,:ii7 

72,7.51 

6, 

62. .5.52 

• .5,012 

64. 926 

1, .500 

47, 9.54 

Cuba 

t 160 

14, 293 

357 

14. 847 

1 56 

1 10, K-29 


... 

Denmark 

9,842 

21.1»98 

4. 927 

26. 987 

’ 11,21*0 

' 20, .*^nS 

1 1 887 

19, 146 

Dutch East Imlics... 


10, 708 

J8H 

! n. 159 

21:1 

15.613 


* 12, 819 

Egypt 

1 

10, 7.54 

59.5 

i 4. 901 

298 

6. 720 

4.55 

6, 783 

Madagascar 


14. 502 


! 


1 2.3. .580 



MorfxxHj 


' 10. .347 

262 

1 7, 4.'’ 6 

198 

' 14. .589 

.338 

16.817 

NetbeT’lands 

73, 691 

67. 636 

1,946 

47.6‘^l 

46, 374 

47. 747 

57, 320 

49, 718 

Nc*w Zealand 

752 

2*. .577 

.37.1 

1 :i 1,8.33 

226 

2.5. 742 

215 

31,902 

Norway 

13, 979 

1:1 . h :,2 

8,011 

10. .5^7 

' 9, 507 

11.371 

12, 178 

11,2.50 

Peru 


6, 195 


1 4.6M 


3. 589 


4, 118 

Switzerland 

6, 659 

, 22. Wk; 

7,547 

11.649 

1 1:1.094 

13, .300 

13,219 

14; 593 

T^nion of South Africa 

219 

.50, 7:17 

152 

63,312 

, 301 

59, 4t;6 

362 

68^601 

Uruguay 


71, 105 

1 

52.444 


49, 643 



Venezuela 


! 9, 764 


.5- 449 


6, 836 

1 

‘ 3, 196 

Yiigoslavisi. .. 



! 7. 178 ' 

5.624 


7; 167 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 







INO COUNTRIES 









Austria 



11,223 

1,271 i 

11, 142 

290 

10.011 

1,023 

Austria-Hungary 

87,566 

79, 26.5 





Belgium 

180, 930 

117,213 

60,911 

1 20, 2H9 

8:1, 329 

20, f .09 

iV), 8:10 

18, 927 

British Malays 

« 9, 332 

^ 6, 4.36 

7, OMJ 

2,792 1 

7, 955 

4,802 

8,817 

, 6.:i8,5 

Bulgaria 

« 6, 607 

« 3, 022 

5.6.34 

1 .3,04.5 ' 

8, 69.5 

2. 188 

.5. 049 

3, 967 

Czechoslovakia 



6, 229 

! 5, .361 

1.5, 8.38 

1, 920 

.53,476 

1 545 

Finland 

10,717 

7, 136 

12, 1.38 

i 3, 404 1 

17, .506 

5,323 

1 10,713 1 

I 12,037 

France •, 

i.w,5as ' 

131,041 

119,595 1 

88,117 

169, .561 

S3, 843 

192,5<;4 

: 72, 270 

Germany 

440,200 

1.52, .373 

261, 628 

1 .5,015 : 

219, .305 

4. 60.5 

320. 159 

4„18.5 

Greece 

5, 770 ' 

2,283 

9,122 

4, 855 1 

7. 318 

4, 629 

12,094 

6, 464 

Hungary 



1, 376 

4, 993 

4. 388 

81.5 



Italy 

53, 524 

48, 42S 

70, .547 

51,650 

72. 252 

61,4.34 

'84,66{)' 

59, 80-1 

Japan 

6, 321 

710 

16,:i63 


22, .557 


28, J8S 1 

1 


Russia 

no, 143 

06, 351 






Spain 

19,119 

17, 457 

"’22, .500 

IS, 111 

16, 21*.3 ' 

27, MI 

V6,.38r 

< 14,642 

Sweden 

25,662 

21, 1.30 

29, 2.58 

24, 793 

3'<,697 ' 

21,925 

39, 625 

29,331 

United Kingdom 

107, 3.50 

38, 100 

1 16, 61 1 

27,019 

205, 486 , 

42, 791 

2.31,487 

:i8,:i8i 

United Statas 

514, 249 

25, 432 

.5.51,173 

28, 700 

531.576 1 

:i6,012 

3.5fi, .552 

ia5,089 

Other countries 

45,593 

182, .585 

5,979 

:i9,093 

6, 668 [ 

41,987 

39, 764 

57, 199 

Total 

1,959,521 

1, 991, 3.55 

1, 4.31, 695 

1,416,611 

1,592,273 j 

1,460,350 

1,660,065 1 

1,514,4.31 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Olllclul sources. 


1 Year beginning July 1. 

* Twelve inontlis* sea-trade, three months’ land-trade. 

* Java and' Madura only. 

< Six months. 

* Singapore only. 

® Four-year average. 
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Tablb 610 . — Hides, packer Average price per pound at Chicago, 189$-19Z6 


Year 


Steers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Heavy 

native 

Heavy 

Texas 

Light 

Texas 

Butt 

branded 

( do- 
rados 

Heavy 

native 

Light 

native 

Branded 

Native 

Branded 

Average 


Cent9 

CevU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenh 

Cent% 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1894- 

-1898.- 

9 

24 

8 

68 

8 

06 

8 

23 

7 

53 

8 

28 

8 

30 

7 

53 

7 

25 

5 

83 

1899-1903 

12 

34 

12 

80 

11 

56 

11 

37 

11 

01 

10 

75 

10 

13 

10 

03 

10 

05 

8 

45 

1904-1908 

13 

80 

13 

96 

13 

23 

12 

67 

12 

49 

12 

65 

12 

24 

11 

94 

10 

85 

9 

46 

1909-1913 

16 

53 

16 

05 

15 

30 

15 

26 

15 

06 

15 

31 

15 

03 

14 

39 

13 

21 

11 

89 

1914 

1920 

29 

17 

26 

74 

25 

87 

26 

32 

25 

55 

27 

86 

28 

89 

24 

43 

22 

66 

20 

08 

1'121- 

1925 

15 

76 

14 

67 

13 

47 

14 

64 

13 

64 

14 

10 

13 

28 

11 

66 

10 

83 

9 

25 

1893 


7 

31 

6 

45 

5 

49 

6 

29 

5 

59 

5 

21 

4 

74 

4 

71 

5 

20 

4 

07 

1894 


6 

38 

6 

30 

5 

41 

5 

73 

5 

31 

4 

95 

4 

67 

4 

53 

4 

38 

3 

81 

1895 


10 

20 

9 

48 

8 

60 

8 

97 

8 

39 

8 

76 

8 

52 

8 

00 

7 

41 

6 

42 

1896 


8 

14 

7 

44 

6 

04 

7 

25 

6 

45 

7 

51 

7 

53 

6 

66 

6 

63 

5 

25 

1897 


9 

96 

9 

33 

8 

94 

9 

14 

8 

28 

9 

35 

9 

74 

8 

74 

8 

27 

6 

36 

1898 


11 

50 

10 

74 

10 

43 

10 

08 

9 

24 

10 

84 

11 

02 

9 

72 

9 

56 

7 

32 

1899 


12 

34 

12 

07 

11 

55 

11 

44 

10 

70 

11 

27 

10 

40 

10 

90 

10 

(H 

8 

50 

1900 


11 

94 

11 

90 

11 

09 

11 

04 

’0 

49 

10 

62 

10 

41 

10 

18 

9 

93 

8 

42 

1901 


12 

37 

12 

88 

11 

53 

11 

46 

11 

21 

10 

66 

10 

07 

9 

87 

10 

19 

8 

54 

1902 


13 

3S 

14 

41 

12 

42 

12 

33 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

12 

10 

01 

10 

50 

9 

10 

1903 


11 

69 

12 

64 

11 

19 

10 

57 

10 

54 

10 

07 

9 

64 

9 

19 

9 

61 

7 

69 

1904 


11 

66 

12 

65 

11 

67 

10 

89 

10 

81 

10 

60 

10 

52 

10 

28 

9 

10 

8 

15 

1005 


14 

30 

14 

44 

13 

91 

13 

21 

13 

08 

13 

16 

13 

10 

12 

/4 

10 

77 

9 

76 

1906 


15 

41 

14 

80 

11 

84 

13 

99 

13 

65 

14 

9b 

14 

84 

11 

27 

12 

21 

10 

5b 

1907 


14 

55 

13 

96 

13 

26 

12 

99 

12 

70 

13 

10 

11 

71 

11 

98 

12 

13 

10 

08 

1908 


13 

36 

13 

SO 

12 

46 

12 

28 

12 

21 

11 

43 

11 

04 

10 

41 

10 

03 

8 

73 

1900 


16 

47 

16 

41 

15 

35 

15 

49 

15 

29 

15 

21 

H 

SI 

14 

11 

13 

10 

12 

04 

1910 


15 

20 

14 

88 

13 

77 1 

H 

71 

13 

42 

13 

79 

13 

04 

12 

40 1 

11 

9b 

11 

10 

1911 


14 

81 

14 

3> 

13 

•■4 

13 

50 

13 

47 

13 

87 

13 

•^0 

12 

56 ! 

12 

11 

10 

50 

1012 


17 

69 

10 

''8 

16 

14 

16 

17 

15 

88 

lb 

40 

lb 

50 

15 

71 

14 

07 

12 

03 

1913 


18 

38 

18 

0() 

17 

72 

17 

42 

17 

26 

17 

28 

17 

27 

17 

19 

14 

82 

1 

13 

80 

1914 

1 

1 

10 

70 

19 

23 

18 

77 

18 

56 

18 

20 

18 

04 

19 

27 

18 

49 

16 

20 1 

15 

16 

1915 

1 

24 

26 

21 

48 

21 

12 

21 

37 

20 

30 

23 

55 

22 

97 

20 

90 

19 

24 

16 

39 

1910 

1 

26 

28 

24 

23 

24 

Ob 

23 

86 

23 

34 

24 

89 ' 

24 

S9 

23 

91 

21 

41 

1 

47 

1017 


12 

70 

30 

94 

29 

58 

30 

23 

29 

73 

31 

59 

29 

"O 

27 

35 

25 

03 

21 

72 

1918 


29 

91 

27 

81 

26 

00 

27 

13 

2b 

32 

27 

37 

22 

72 

21 

12 ' 

20 

7b 

1 18 

62 

1919 


VI 

60 

35 

9(> 

35 

17 

35 

85 

34 

84 

37 

63 

19 

56 

34 

25 

31 

00 

27 

90 

1920 


31 

65 

27 

62 

26 

38 

27 

25 

26 

02 

31 

08 

29 

23 

24 

93 

24 

97 

22 

28 

1921 


13 

HS 

13 

10 

11 

43 

12 

83 

11 

85 

12 

41 

11 

37 

10 

00 

8 

40 

7 

13 

1922 


17 

83 

16 

57 

15 

20 

16 

51 

15 

59 

16 

10 

15 

16 

13 

47 

11 

96 

10 

17 

1923 


16 

46 

14 

79 

13 

77 

14 

89 

13 

86 

14 

21 

12 

94 

11 

11 

11 

69 

9 

85 

1924 


14 

67 

13 

82 

12 

80 

13 

80 

12. 

70 

12 

05 

12 

29 

10 

41 

10 

14 

8 

79 

192.5 


15 

96 

15 

08 

14 

06 

15 

16 

14 

12 

14 

82 

14 

62 

13 

30 

11 

98 

10 

29 


Divi’^ion of Statistical and Uistorical Research Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, IW, page 97, and 192'>, page 108 


Table 611 — Hides, country Average price per pound at Chicago, 1S9S-1925 


Year 

Ex- 

tremes 

.. 

! Heavy 
steers 

Heavy 

cows 

No 1 
buffs I 

No 2 
buffs 

Bulls 

Country 
p icker 
bi auds 

Country 
br mds 

No 1 
calf- 
skins 

No 1 
kip- 
skins 

Average 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Celts 

1894-1898 . 

8 06 

8 11 

7 56 

7 54 

7 05 

a 43 

7 15 

6 84 

\ 10 55 

a94 

1899-1903 

0 28 

10 46 

9 35 

9 05 

8 20 

8 33 

0 31 

a65 

12 12 

10 06 

1904 1008 

11 21 

11 80 

11 05 

10 97 

9 95 

9 29 

10 67 

9 91 

14 56 

1 88 

1909-1913 

13 67 

13 64 

13 11 

13 06 

12 07 

10 99 

12.20 

11 36 

17 21 

14 42 

1914-1920 . - 

23 35 

23 07 

21 05 

21 03 

19 88 

18 14 

21 48 

17 82 

38 79 

29 23 

1921-1926 

11 96 

11 40 

0 90 

10 06 

8 89 

7 98 

10 48 

8 24 

19 39 

16 61 

1803 

4 49 

&00 

4.67 

4 26 

3 65 

4 37 

4 82 

3 91 

8 35 

6 21 

1804 

4 76 

5 30 

4.41 

4 21 

3 73 

3 80 

4 89 

4 02 

7 84 

6 12 

lg95 

8 07 

8 79 

7 97 

7 86 

7 36 

a 51 

8 07 

7 26 

11 2a 

8 93 

1896 . - 

7 43 

7 20 

6 86 

6 85 

6.36 

6 83 

6 16 

6 21 

0 10 

7 96 

1897 

9 65 

9 00 

8 65 

8 86 

8.35 

7 45 

7 77 

7 88 

12 08 

laso 

1898 

10 40 

10 25 

9 90 

9 94 1 

9 43 

&46 

a85 

8 85 

12 49 

11 20 
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Table 611 . — HideSf country: 


Average price per 
Contiiuiecl 


pou7ul at Chicago j 1893-19^5 — 


Year 

Ex- 

tremes 

Heavy 

steers 

Heavy 

cows 

No. 1 
bufifs 

No. 2 
bulls 

Bulls 

Country 

packer 

brands 

Count ry 
brands 

No. 1 
calf- 
ski us 

No. 1 

kip- 

skius 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1599 

ia43 

10.79 

10.13 

10.08 

9.58 

a 71 

9.69 

0.56 

12.84 

10.96 

1900 

9.52 

10.29 

9.30 

9. 11 

a26 

8.0) 

8. 75 

8. 73 

11.91 

10 16 

1901 

a 77 

10.50 

9.25 

a 73 

7.73 

8.43 

a 84 

a56 

11.9:4 

9. 36 

1903 

8.83 

10.99 

9.41 

8.74 

7.78 

8. 73 

9. 45 

8. 55 

11 89 

9.67 

1903 

8.87 

9.71 

8. 66 

a 69 

7. 63 

7. 75 

9. 82 

7. 85 

12.05 

10.10 

1904 

9.75 

iao3 

9.47 

9.45 

a 49 

7.87 

9.42 

a 42 

13. 37 

11.08 

1905-..- 

12. 14 

12. 47 

11.92 

11.88 

la 9<) 

9.39 

11.86 

laoa 

14 84 

12.58 

190^» 

13.43 

13. 8:1 

13. 40 

13. 43 

12.47 

11. 29 

12.48 

12 61 

15. 54 

14.05 

1907 - 

10 99 

12. 05 

11.02 

10.79 

9.64 

10. 02 

10. G9 

9. 66 

14. 90 

11.00 

1908 

9. 75 

10. Gl 

9.35 

9.29 

a 21 

7. 86 

8.90 

8.04 

14. 17 

10.00 

1909. 

13. 55 

14. 17 

13.40 

13.21 

12.21 

11.13 

12.55 

11.44 

17. 92 

14. 11 

1910 

11.51 

12. IG 

11. 2G 

11. 13 

10. 02 

1 9. NG 

10. 20 

9. 49 

16. 02 

12.03 

1911 

12.80 

12.24 

11.82 

11. 82 

10.79 

10. 01 

10. 72 

10. 02 

16. 34 

13.23 

1912 

11-91 

14. 25 

1 1. 0*1 

14. 05 

13. 02 

1 1. 22 

i;4. 12 

12. 3;; 

18 f.n 

16.01 

1913 

15. GO 

15.39 

15. IK3 

15. a5 

1 

14. 31 

12. 73 

14.4 4 

la ,"'4 

17. 18 

10.74 

1914 - 

17. 70 

16. 5G 

16.42 

16. G3 

15. 64 

' 1,3.98 

16.34 

14. 53 

21. 90 

19.26 

1916 - 

19. G.) 

19. G7 

19. OG 

18.98 

17.92 

15 90 

iaG2 

16. 13 

21. fV 

19.60 

1916 - - 

22 ns 

20. 75 

20. 17 

20. 37 

19.35 

17. 2S 

21. ,SG 

17.84 j 

34 55 

24.84 

1917 - 

2,*). M 

2'. 7i 

21' 16 

1 23. (4) 

21. 91 

20. 39 

24. 31 

20. 30 1 

39 43 

29.05 

1918 

19. aO 

21 89 

18. 9n i 

1 H.73I 

17.48 

15. 12 

19.62 

1 1,5.02 

40 92 

26. .52 

1919.... 

J5. 5S 

32. GG 

,30. 02 1 

1 29. 96 ! 

28.90 

2.5. 54 

29.01 

25. 99 

72. 15 

51.37 

1920 

1 22. 79 

24. 20 

19. 27 1 

j 18.93 ; 

17.93 

18. 7G 

2a 00 

14. 94 

40.98 

33.97 

1921 

' 8. 9*. 

9. 3 > 

7. 32 1 

' 7. 10 

5.77 * 

5.43 

7.43 

5.33 

18. 5/ 

15.58 

r.‘72 ‘ 

' 12 93 

12.03 

10. S5 1 

10.86 

9.52 

a 23 

12.53 

b. 42 

18. 9,5 

17.29 

mi 

11. G- 

11. 39 

10 43 ' 

10 45 

9.20 

8.93 

10.12 

a 70 

17. H 

1.5. 42 

1924 

II.8G 1 

11.31 

9. 21 1 

9.6:4 1 

a63 

7.8G 

9.81 

8.23 

20.39 

1(1 02 

1925 

14.41 1 

12.94 

! 11.04 

12.26 ; 

11. 25 

9. 46 

12.52 

10. 54 

1 

21.88 

18.12 


Division of Statistical and Hiscorical Research. Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board ol 
Trade, 1909, page 97. and 1925, page lOS. 


HORSES AND MULES 


Table 612 . — Horses and mules: Number and value on farms. United States, 
January 1, 1910-1926 


Jan. 1— 


Horses 



ulos 


Number 

Price per 
head Jim. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Number 

Pnro per 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 


Thousands 

DoUars 

Thousand 

dollars 

Thousands 

Dollars 

Thousand 

dollars 

19 1, Apr. 15 

19, 8SS 

108.03 

2, 142, 524 

mo 

120.20 

506,049 

191 

20,277 

111. 46 

2, 259, 981 

4, 32.3 

125. 92 

544, 359 

1912 

20,509 

105.94 

2, 172, 694 

4, 362 

120, 51 

5^^ 657 

1913. 

20,567 

110. 77 

2, 278, 222 

4,38ti 

124.31 

545, 246 

1914 

20,962 

109. 32 

2, 291, 638 

4, 440 

J23. 85 

Ml, 017 

1915 

21, 195 

103.33 

2, 190, 102 

4, 479 

112.36 

603, 271 

1916 

21, 159 

101.60 

2, 149, 786 

4, 593 

113. 83 

622, a34 

1917 

21, 210 

102.89 

2, 182, 307 

4, 723 

lia 15 

658,000 

1918 

21,565 

104.24 

2,246,970 

4,873 

128.81 

627,079 

1919 

21,482 

98.45 

2,114,897 

4,954 

135.83 

072,922 

1920 

19,848 

96.52 

1, 915,653 

6, 475 

148. 46 

812,828 

Av. 1914-1920 

21,047 

102.38 

2, 154, 764 

4,785 

126.62 

606,889 

1921 

19,134 

84.57 

1,018,120 

5,586 

117. 52 


1922 

1^664 

71. 18 

1,321.396 

5,638 

89.14 

502.603 


17,943 

70.65 

1, 267, 624 

5,702 

5,730 

87.17 


1924 

17,222 

65.48 

1, 127, 619 
1, 062, 511 

85.90 

492, 20Q 

1926 

16,664 

64. 18 

5.756 

82.61 

476,060 

1926 ‘ 

16,778 

65.00 

1,026,906 

6,780 

81.30 

460,887 


DiTMon of Crop and Ll?estoo]c Estimates; flgores in Italics are census returns. 
1 PlraUmioary. 
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Table 613 . — Horses: Number and value on farms, by States, January 1, 1920-1926 


Number Jan. 1- Average valuej^r head 


Maine 

N. Hampshire . 38 37 36 35 144. 001131. 00 113. 00 116. 00 

Vermont 77 77 73 71 143.001125.00112.00,106.00 

Massachusetts. 51 49 48 471.%.00jl51.00134.00|13s.00 

Rhode Island .. 7 6 0 6 162.00' 1.50. 00 140.00135.00 

Connecticut,.. 38 36 36 3.> 166. 00 J47. 00 13'>. 00 1.30.00 

New York. ... 636 613 406 480 Hi. 0f)l 130. 00 118. 00' 1 16. 00 

NewJeisoy 73 70 67 64 Ha 00!l43. 00 132. 00|l30. 00 

Pennsylvania.. 500 486 473 4#« 126. 00 122. 00 112.00' 11 1.00 

Ohio 811 790 770 740113.00109.00100.00 04.00 

Indiana 717 650 620 .500 105. Of) 9.5.00 82.00 7.5.00 

Illinois I 1,207 l,2:i2 1,190 1,150 97.00 H.5. 00 69.00 71.00 


1921 

1022 

1923 

1 

1920 

j 1921 

1922 

1923 

1920 

1921 

Thou- 

Thoti- 

Thou- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

1,000 

1,000 

nands 

sands] 

sands 

lilTS 

lars 

lars 

lars 

dollars 

dollars 


90 

!« 

il.’j7. 00 

148. 00; 

126. 001124. 001 

14, 720 

1.3, 590 


Michigan.. 

Wisconsin.. 

Minnesota. 


.542 99. 00 97. 00 94. 00 92. 00 
641 1 14. 00 108. 00 93. 00 105. 00 
887 94. 00 86. 00 77. 00 79. OO 


Iowa 

Mi.ssouri 

North Dakota 
8outli Dakota. 
Nebraska 


1,387 1,3.38 1,300 l,2f>6 93.00 8.5.00 74.00 80. C 


Kansas 

Delaware, 

Mar. viand 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 

N. Carolina... 
iS. Carolina ... 
(Jeorgia .. 

Florida 

Kentucky 


1,083 1,040 1,019 

28 27 25 

141 134 127 

.U2 306 295 

169 160 164 


Tennesspo 318 306 

Alabama 130 124 

aMLssissippi 215 19,5' 

Arkansas 252 340 

Louisiana 182 174 

Oklahoma 738 720 

Texas 1,050 1,015 

Montana 609 669 

Idaho... 293 284 

Wyoming 198 205 


Colorado 

New Mo.\ieo.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


421 421 
183 180 
136 128 
132 132 


Washhigton...^ri 296 

Oregon 272 

California 402 


801 86.00 71.00 62.00 .53.00 

790 8.100 64.00 57.00 .58.00 

760 72.00 63.00 60.00 63.00 

882 77.00 71.00 67.00 59.00 

978 80.00 67.00 40.00 46.00 

24 85.00 80.00 66.00 79.00 

121106.00 98.00 87.00 87.00 

284113.00 101.00 8,5.00 82.00 
158 1 10. ')0 104 00 90. 00 92. 00 

147 156. 00 125. 00 108. 00 108. 00 
60 180.001,34.00 88.00 9.1.00 
74 160.00,112.00 76.00 82.90 
38 140. 00 123. 00 11.5. 00 103. 00 
343 105.00 87.00 69.00 66.00 

282117.00 94.00 7.5.00 73.00 
108130.90 91.00 77.00 79.00 
171 114.00 88.00 70. col 72.00 
214 98.00 77.00 58.00' 51.00 
looioaoo a5.00 78. OO 72.00 

680 84.00 61 00 46.00 41.00 

940100.00 78.0t> 58.00 54.00 

fM3 61.00 50 00 42.00 39.00 
261 80.00 71.00 65.00 (K).00 

202 53.00 47.00 4a 00 35.00 

400 79.00 63.00 60.00 laOO 

181 69.00 60.00 51.00 46.00 

123 72.00 89.00 69.00 64.00 

123 81.00 79.00 71.00 71.00 

57 02.00 59.00 4a 00 57.00 


257 96.00 83.00 71.00 71.00 
248 87.00 84.00 7a 00 83.00 
335 oaoo oaoo 81 00 83.00 


U. S 19,84819,13418^664 17,943 96.6a 8157 71.18 7a 65 1, 915, 653 1, 618, 120 1, 321, 396 1, 267, (04 


1922 

1923 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

11,329 

10,871 

4,080 

4, 044 

8, 193 

7,548 

6,444 

6,490 

840 

810 

4,850 

4,550 

58,294 

55,5f>l 

81840 

8,320 

51. 201 

51,213 

76, 786 

69,099 

.50,636 

i 43,998 

82, 6.59 

81,621 

.52. 557| 

1 .50, 074 

61,233 

1 67, 016 

69, 772 

1 69,654 

96,56-1 

101, 715 

43, 9'.)! 

42, 157 

46,193 

4.5, 9a5 

.38,891 

40, a38 

50,854 

52,472 

50,331 

44,996 

1,638 

1,888 

11, 097 

10,484 

25, 016 

23,370 

14,805 

14,480 

16, 775 

15,905 

5, 786 

5, .564) 


6,081 

4, 474 

3,928 

24,682 

22,542 

21,98-1 

20,-543 


10, 048 la 243 
20,308 20,680 

;«),072 27,797 


Division of Crop atid Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 613. — Horses: Number and value onfarms, by Stalesy J anuary 7, 10^0-19186 — 

Continued 


State 

Number Jan. 1— 

Average value per head 
Jan. 1— 

1 Farm value, Jan. 1—- 


1924 

1925 

1926* 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 * 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 




1,000 

UOOO 



sands 

sands 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine 

85 

82 

77 

124.00 

119. 00 

130. 00 

10,576 

9,795 

10, 010 

New Hampshire 

34 

31 

27 

113.00 

las.oo 

100.00 

3, 842 

3, 255 

2, 700 

Vermont 

07 

63 

69 

107.00 

104.00 

109.00 

7, 165 

6, 550 

0, 431 

Massachusetts 

46 

44 

41 

136.00 

123.00 

117.00 

6,260 

5, 427 

4, 797 

Khoile Island 

6 

5 

5 

125.00 

124.00 

120.00 

750 

020 

600 

Connecticut 

35 

34 

32 

130.00 

127.00 

120.00 

4,550 

4,318 

3, 840 

New York 

465 

447 

426 

111.0^ 

107.00 

110.00 

51,587 

47, 915 

46,800 

New Jersey 

60 

57 

53 

116.00 

109. 00 

107.00 

6,960 

6, 210 

5,671 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

4:i3 

416 

393 

100.00 

95. 00 

101.00 

43, 354 

39,721 ' 

39, 093 

‘’.90 

635 

601 

81.00 ; 

85.00 1 

91.00 

5.5,807 

54,027 

54,091 

Indiana 

570 

557 

527 

67. (K) 

C». 00 

78.00 

38,2^18 

38,2.58 

41, 106 

Illmois 

1,090 

1,032 

985 

68.00 

69.00 

73. 00 

74,613 

71,(»25 ! 

71, 905 

Michigan. 

520 

496 

474 

81.00 

83.00 

87. 00 

42,046 i 

41, 136 

41,238 

Wisconsin 

626 

618 

591 

97.00 

! SK.0O 

92. 00 

60,716 1 

.54. 16 1 

54, 372 

Minnesota 

852 

837 

800 

72.00 

77. 00 

80.00 

61,5.59 

61,0*11 

04, 0C>0 

Iowa 

1,240 

1, 192 

1, 140 

75.00 

72.00 

73. 00 

93, 353 

8.5, 501 

83, 220 

Missouri 

765 

714 

675 

49.00 I 

I 48.00 

48.00 

37, 545 

33, 934 

32, 400 

North Dakota... 

760 

732 

699 

i 51. 00 

56.00 

.W.00 

3S, 975 

4i), 807 

40, 5-12 

South Dakota 

742 1 

720 

688 

.50 00 

48. 00 

49.00 

36,816 

34, 760 

3.1,712 

Nebraska 

852 1 

863 

833 

67.00 

58.00 

61.00 

48, 754 

49, 913 

50,813 

Kansas 

958 

938 

896 

43.00 

46. C¥) 

4S.00 

41,112 

43, 304 

43, OOS 

Delaware 

22 

20 

18 

64.00 1 

1 74. (W 

79.00 

1,405 

1,475 

1,42*2 

Maryland 

Virginia 

119 

117 

112 

77. 00 1 

1 74.00 

77.00 

9, 2(X1 

8, 695 

8, 024 

272 

261 

249 

77.00 i 

I 71.00 

66. 00 

21,0.58 

IS, 5.52 

16, 431 

W'cbt Viiginia 

145 

143 

136 

80.00 ] 

76.00 

74.00 

ll,r>86 

10,904 

10, 064 

North Carolina 

138 

130 

120 

103.00 

yil.OO 

86.00 

14,236 

12,812 

10, 320 

South Carolina 

58 ^ 

55 

50 

103.00 

97.00 

89.00 

5,997 

5, 

4, 4.i0 

Georgia 

64 

56 1 

51 

1 82. 00 

85.00 

80.00 

5,267 

4, 751 

4, 080 

Florida 

36 

31 

39 

98. (HI ' 

91.00 

91. 00 

3, 546 

2,910 

•2, 730 

Kentucky 

330 

314 

296 

66.00 

60.00 

49.00 

18,516 

15, S20 

14, m 

Tennessee 

270 ! 

255 

238 

66.00 

60.00 

:>3.oo 

17,816 

15,361 

1*2,614 

Alabama 

i 99. 

87 

hi 

78.00 

70.00 

<«.oo 

7,711 

6,074 

5, fidS 

Mississiiipi 

155 

142 

129 

69.00 

61.00 

59.00 

10,643 

8,688 

7,611 

Arkansas 

200 

188 

ISO 

43.00 

42.00 

43.0*J 

8,540 

7,881 

7, 740 

Louisiana 

140 

132 

126 

67.00 

, 6 2.00 

55. 00 

9, 435 

8, 149 

6, 9:i() 

Oklahoma 

640 

614 

593 

35.00 

40.00 

30.00 

22, 516 

24,782 

21,348 

Texas 

900 

857 

827 

56.00 

1 54.00 

48.00 

50,290 

40,342 i 

39, 090 

Montana 

611 

696 

576 

33.00 

32.00 

28.00 

19, 859 

19, 12.1 

, 16, 128 

Idaho 

ZW 

236 

221 

53. 00 

45.00 

52.00 

13, 249 

10, txS2 

11,492 

IVyoming 

198 

197 

190 

31.00 

29.00 

29.00 

0,223 

5,756 

5,510 

Colorado. 

385 

367 

352 

45.00 

43.00 

47.00 

17,248 

15,060 

10, 544 

New Mexico 

184 

187 

175 

40.00 

38.00 

37.00 

7,330 

7,111 j 

475 

\rizona 

iia 

112 

104 

64.00 

69.00 

49.00 

7,540 

6,050 j 

5,096 

Tab 

118 

110 

106 

64.00 

60.00 

61.00 

7, 575 

0,640 

6,400 

. .'evada 

53 

50 

47 

56.00 

56.00 

51.00 

2,979 

2,792 

^ 2,397 

Washington 

251 

242 

233 

72.00 

1 63.00 

63.00 

17,982 

15, 180 

14, 6?.) 

Oregon 

235 

226 

214 

1 71.00 

! 06.00 

63.00 

16,634 

14,912 

13, 482 

California 

335 

317 

302 

1 85.00 

1 78.00 

76.00 

28,592 

24, 760 

22,952 

United States — 

17,222 

ie,6M 

15,778 

65.48 

64.18 

65.08 

1, 127,019 

1,002,511 

1, 020, IH)5 


DivisioD of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 
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Table 614. — Males: Number and value onfarmsy by Staies, January 1920-1926 


State 

Number, Jan. 1 

- 

Average farm value rx‘r head, 
Jan 1 — 

Farm value, Jan. 1- 

- 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192:1 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Dot- 

JJol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sand^ 

sandft 

oonds 

sands 

lars 

1 lars 

lars 

lars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

NewYoik-- 

7 

7 

8 

8 

158.00 

\ 144.00 

140.00 

129.00 

1,106 

1,008 

1,120 

1,034 

New Jersey 

6 

6 

0 

5 

176.00 

1 165.00 

165.00 

1.3.5. 00 

l,a56 

990 

930 

675 

rcnnsylvaiiia . 


55 

55 

55 

141.00 

1 141.00 

126.00 

126.00 

7,m 

7, 728 

6,930 

1 6,939 

Ohio - 


32 

32 

33 

ii9.no' 

' 112 00 

lOftOO 

100.00 

3,814 

3, 591 1 

I 3, 1% 

3,298 

Indian.! 

too 

101 

101 

102 

123. 00| 

j 111.00 

87.00 

81.00 

j 

12,315 

11,162 

8,831 

8,274 

Illinoi*' 

IfiS 

lOh 

168 

170 

120. 00 

100.00 

79.00 

1 8.3.00 

20,091 

16,729 

13,221 

14, 144 

Mitlujfan 

f) 

6 

6 

6, 

110.001 

107.00 

104.00 

98.00 

660 

642i 

624 

585 

Wisconsin.. 

4 

5 

5 

6 

125. 00| 

1 110.00 

ia5. 00 

86.00 


550 

525 

514 

Minnesota 

10 

11 


12| 

99.00 

94.00 

80.00 

80.00 

988 

1,031 

876 

966 

loua 

82 

84 

i 96 

97| 

113.00 

10100 

84.00 

88.00 

9,302 

8,725 

8,040 

8,492 

Mi‘'‘5oun 

389 

430 

440 

410 

119.00 

98.00 

69. OOi 

68.00 

46,285 

41,944 

30,244 

27,874 

Noith Dakota. 

8 

8 

8 

9 

1 92.00’ 

79.00 

69. 00 

62.00 

733 

635 

554 

561 

Soiitii D.ikota-. 

If) 

10 

17 

19 

93. 00 

82.00 

69.00 

68.00 

1,399 

1,310 

1,177 

1,301 

Nobrask.i 

- UM) 

107 

120 

120 

106.00 

91.00 

7100 

75.00 

10, 628 

9, 779 

8,858 

8,968 

Kansas 

243 

279 

284 

305 

114.00 

92.00 

63.00 

64.00 

27, 731 

26,614 

17,986 

19,465 

Delaw.iic 

9 

9 

9 

« 

115.00 

115.00 

90.00 

90.00 

1,035 

1,035 

810 

810 

Maryland 

3:i 

32 

32 

32 

134.00 

12100 

11100 

11100 

1 437 

3,983 

3, 644 

3,634 

ViiRinia 

07 

98 

100 

101 

141.00 

130.00 

106.00 

103.00 

' 13,632 

12, .25 

10,636 

, 10,407 

West Virginia. - 

Ifi 

T) 

15 

15 

122.00 

115.00 

06.00 

103.00 

1,826 

1,720 

1,437 

1, 546 

North Carolina 

2f)7 

200 

204 

268 

192. 00 

157.00 

130.00 

129.00 

' 49,236 

40,724 

34, 209 

34,512 

South ('arolina 

220 

220 

210 

200 

233.00 

188,00 

129.00 

12100 

51,297 

41,410 

27, 040 

24, 760 

Georgia 

400 

400 

380 

305 

217.00 

154.00 

99.00 

105. 00 

88, J'O 

61,542 

37, 767 

38,416 

Florida 

45 

45 

45 

45 

198.00 

168. 00 

149.00 

]:19.00 

8, 912 

7, 575 

6,685 

6,237 

Kentucky.. .. 

293 

285 

280 

287 

130. 00 

111.00 

82.00 

77,00 

38, 026 

31,689 

22,932 

22,041 

T( nnessee 

353 

303 

370j 

370 

142. 00 

111.00 

87.00 

87.00 

50,009 

40,413 

32, 301 

32,185 

Alahanin 

?<tc 

302 

297 

297 

1 171.00 

11100 

95.00 

100.00 

51,450 

34, 340 

28,152 

29,718 

Mi''M''‘ippi 

.lOS 

2<l9 

299 

310 

155.00 

121.00 

93.00 

94.00 

47, 745 

36, 320 

27, 753 

29, 144 

Arkansa* 

323 

325 

328 

335! 134,00 

107. 00! 

80.001 

7100 

43, 210 

34,926 

26,247 

24,680 

Loiiisnina. . .. 

1S5 

187 

177 

170 

108.00 

143. 00 

118.00 

113.00 

31,046 

26,731 

20, 871 

19,856 

Oklahoma 

337 

337 

350 

300 

I 120.00 

90.00 67.00 

6a 00 40,521 

30,355 

2.1,431 

21,736 

Tons . . 

8.^5 

905 

925 

905 

1 144.00 

111.00 

8,5. OO' 80.00 

1 127,582 

100, 160 

78, 706 

77,602 

Montana . - 

9 

9 

10 

10 

88.00 

84.00 

1 67.00 

56.00 

794 

755 

670 

562 

Idaho 

8 

8 

8 

8 

95.00 

8a 00' 72.00 

64.00 

762 

* 640 

578 

516 

Wyoming. . . 

3 

3 

4 

4 

104.00 

90.00 

71.00 

49.00 

312 

270 

284 

195 

Coloi ado 

31 

32 

34 

36 

102.00 

91.00 

70.00 

62.00 

3, 170 

2,912 

2,380 

2,228 

Now Mexuo... 

20 

24 

27 

29 

104.00 

90.00 

73.00 

67.00 

2,086 

2,160 

1,968 

1,929 

Arizona 

12 

11 

10 

12 

108.00 

125.00 

86.00 

7100 

1,300 

1,380 

855 

885 

Utah 

3 

3 

4 

4 

80.00 

78.00 

71 00 

70.00 

241 

234 

294 

278 

Nevada 

2 

3 

3 

4 

80.00 

8a 00 

65,00 

66.00 

160 

240 

195| 

263 

Washington 

23 

22 

24 

25 

113.00 

95.00 

90.00 

84.00 

2,689 

2,096 

2,164 

2,091 

Oregon 

14 

14 

15 

16 

91.00 

92.00 

79. 00 

77.00 

1,278 

1,282 

1, 182 

1,230 

Califoi Ilia 

63 

60 

61 

62 

moo 

123.00 

103.00' 

105.00 

7,560 

7,400 

6, 267 

6.513 

Unile'd States 

5,475 

6, 586 

5,638 

5, 702 

148.46 

117.62 

89.14 

87.17 

812, 828 

656,455 

502,563, 

497,044 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 614. — Mules: Number and value on farmsy by Statesy January 1, 1920- 

1 926 — Continued 


State 

Number, Jan. 1— 

Average farm value per 
head, Jan. 1 — 

Farm value, Jan. 1 — 

1924 

1925 

192<>» 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 


Thou- 

1 

Thou- 

Thou- 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

New York 

8 

8 

8 

109. 00 

107. 00 

101.00 

871 

H.54 

831 

New Jersey 


5 

5 

124.00 

I2:>.00 

1 1 1. 00 

620 

6‘25 

.570 

Pennsylvania 


55 

55 

113.00 

105. 00 

113.00 

6,216 

5, 787 

6,226 

Ohio - 


34 

34 

92. 00 

92.00 

95. 00 

3, 052 

3, 116 

3,224 

Indiana 

102 1 

103 

101 

7'). 00 

76. 00 

86.00 

7, 606 ! 

7,812 

8,736 

Illinois 

IfiO 

169 

169 

80.00 

80.00 

8.5.00 

13, .569 

13. 485 

14,380 

Michigan 

7 

r 

7 

84. 00 

8.3. 00 

90.00 

586 

.582 

630 

Wisconsin ! 

7 

8 ; 

8 

73.00 1 

75. (H) 

SI. 00 

.508 

600 

640 

Minnesota I 

13 

14 

14 

77.00 

80.00 , 

82.00 

1,00.5 

1, 124 

1,155 

Io\va 1 

99 

99 

100 

86.00 

82.00 i 

85. 00 

H, 512 

8. 162 

8,531 

Miswiuri 

400 

390 

382 

60.00 

67.00 1 

71.00 

27, .532 

2.5, 1M2 

27,284 

North Dakota 

10 

10 

10 

57.00 

59. 00 

.55. (K) 

.569 

587 

5.54 

South Dakota 

20 

•21 

22 

61.00 

61.00 

67. 00 

1,218 

1,281 

1,474 

Nehmska 

121 

121 

115 

73.00 

74. 00 

78 00 

8, 882 , 

8,9;’)l 

8.937 

Kansas 

282 

260 

244 

61.00 

63.00 

6<). W) 

17,099 

16,372 

16,089 

Delaware 

9 

9 

® 1 

a5. 00 

90. 00 

100.00 

765 

810 

900 

Maryland 

31 

31 

31 

101.60 

91. 00 

104.00 

3,214 

2,911 

3. 219 

Virginia 

102 i 

104 

104 ! 

100.00 

91.00 

87. 00 

10,217 


9.016 

West Virg-'nia 

i 1 

15 

15 , 

88.00 

8,'. 00 

M.m) 

1.313 

1.272 

1,2.56 

North Carolina i 

273 

279 

285 

j 129.00 

119.00 

117.00 

35,217 

.^3,291 

33, 442 

South Carolina 

' 2o;i 

199 

203 

131.00 

121.00 

120.00 

27. 186 

24. 176 

24,260 

(leoigia 1 

350 

338 

1 341 

109. (X) 

IH.fK) 

1 III. 00 

38. 280 

38, 685 

38,002 

Florida 

15 

45 

45 

142.00 

139. 00 

1 134.00 

6,377 

6. 240 

0,020 

Kentucky 

293 

301 

301 

67.00 

61.00 

61.00 

19, .5*15 

IS, 439 

18, 456 

Tennessee j 


352 

1 355 

81.00 

74. 00 

71.00 

29,091 

946 

25, 375 

Aluii.ima I 

299 

301 

301 

100.00 

90. 00 

95.00 

29,9.50 

27,219 

2S,996 

Mi.ssissippi i 

320 

330 

336 

96. 00 

89. (X) 

86. 00 

i 30,814 i 

29. •2.56 

29, 034 

Arkausiv* j 

1 339 

339 

346 

62.00 

61.00 

62. 00 

21, 116 

21,814 

•21,. 597 

Louisiana 

180 

180 

182 

91.00 

90.00 

H9.00 

16,8*16 

16. 116 

16,246 

Oklahoma 1 

1 360 

369 

373 

.56.00 

61.00 

57. 00 ; 

20,104 

22,64)7 

21, IGO 

Tcxa.s 

Loa*) 

1,042 

1,052 

87.00 

83.00 

7.5.00 

87, 701 

86, 177 

78, 444 

Montmia 

11 

11 

11 

51.00 

47. 00 

52. 00 

rm 

514 

.576 

Idaho 

8 

8 

8 

62. U) 

52. 00 

61.00 j 

196 

417 ! 

487 

Wyoming 

fi 

6 

6 

.•iO.OO 

49. or; 

49. 00 

249 

293 

206 

Colorado 

38 

39 

39 1 

61.00 

57. 00 

6'5. 00 

2,314 

2, 213 

2,293 

New Mexico 

31 

33 

34 

59.00 

58.00 

54. 00 ; 

1,843 

1,911 

1,845 

Arizona 

12 

13 

13 

1*0.00 

82. 00 

82.00 

1,083 

1, 070 

1,070 

Utah 

4 

4 

4 

66. <M) 

62.00 

72. 00 

262 

248 

288 

Nevada 

4 

5 

5 

60.00 

64.00 

7‘2. 00 

2:i8 

320 

360 

Washington 

20 

27 

27 

80.00 

68.00 

68.00 

2,089 

1.840 

1,848 

Oregon 

17 

18 

10 

73.00 

72.00 

72. 00 

1,234 

1,306 

1,302 

California 

59 

56 

55 

106.00 

93. 00 

87.00 

6, 334 

.5, 230 

4, 770 

United States 

1 

5, 730 

5, 768 

5, 780 

85.90 

82.51 

I 81. ;u) 

1 

492,209 

47.5, 068 

469, 887 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliiiiinary, 


Table 615. — Horses and mules:^ Estimated yearly losses per 1.000 from disease^ 

1909-1925 


Year ended Apr. 30— 

Losses 

per 

1,000 

Year ended Apr. 30— 

I^osses 

l)cr 

1,000 

Year ended Apr. 30— 

I^ORses 

I)er 

1,000 

1900 

18.2 

19.9 
19.0 

21.9 
22.6 
20.6 

1915 


1921 

14.7 

15.7 
15.0 
15.2 
1241 

1910 

1916 

17.5 
16.0 

16.5 

15.7 

17.8 

1J)22 

1911 

1917 

1923 

1912 

1918 

1924 

1913 

1919 

1925 

1914 

1926 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year ending 
Aiffll 30. 

1 Including mules since 1012. 
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Table 616 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at principal markets and at all markets 

reported, 1900-1926 
[Thousands—i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Chi- 

cago 

Den- 

ver 

Fast 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kan- 

sas 

City 

Oma- 

ha 

South 

8t. 

Jo- 

seph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing^ 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ingi 

1900 

99 

23 

145 

(*) 

103 

60 

13 

27 

31 

501 



1901 

109 

17 

129 

(*) 

97 

36 

23 

15 

18 

444 



1902 

102 

24 

109 

5 

77 

42 

20 

8 

19 

406 



1903 

101 

19 

129 

10 

67 

53 

20 

g 

12 

410 



1904 

106 

13 

181 

18 

68 

47 

29 

6 

4 

472 



lOO) 

127 

16 

178 

18 

66 

45 

32 

6 

15 

.503 



1906 

127 

17 

166 

21 

70 

42 

28 

9 

19 

499 



1907. 

102 

11 

117 

19 

62 

44 

27 

15 

16 

413 



1908 

92 

11 

109 

12 

56 

40 

23 

7 

13 

363 



1909 

91 

15 

122 

21 

68 

32 

23 

6 

15 

393 



1910 

83 

16 

130 

34 

70 

30 

28 

5 

10 

412 



1911 

105 

18 

171 

37 

85 

32 

42 

8 

17 

515 



1912 

93 

15 

164 

49 

73 

33 

39 

5 

10 

481 




1913 

91 

16 

1.57 

57 

82 

32 

32 

5 

10 

482 



19M 

106 

17 

148 

48 

87 

31 

25 

6 

10 

478 



1915 

165 1 

72 

271 

55 

102 

42 

41 

10 

22 

780 

327 

i,ior 

1916 

205 

53 1 

V 267 

79 

123 

27 

27 

12 

17 

SIO 

668 

1,478 

1917 

107 ! 

20 

280 

115 

128 

33 

34 

10 

29 

756 

720 

1,476 

1918 

88 ' 

15 

242 

79 

85 

22 

39 

7 

23 

600 

616 

1,216 

1919 

46 

23 

250 

60 

83 

25 

43 

11 

16 

557 

511 

1,058 

1920 

43 

18 

141 

45 

72 

19 

30 

10 


401 

324 

25 

1921 

31 1 

10 

68 

13 

30 

7 

12 

5 

7 

186 

131 

317 

1922 

32 

13 

95 

29 

38 

9 

16 

2 

8 

242 

201 

443 

1923 

26 

23 

102 

58 

43 

17 ! 

16 

3 

15 

302 

219 

.551 

1924 

21 

37 

64 

46 

36 

12 ; 

11 

4 

14 

245 

223 

468 

1925 

18 1 

44 

65 

34 

34 

15 

9 

5 

18 

242 

226 

468 

192.5 













January 

1 

4 

11 

5 

6 

1 

1 

(*) 

1 

30 

38 

68 

February 

2 

5 

11 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

30 

31 

61 

March 

3 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

23 

29 

52 

April 

2 

1 

1 

(») 

1 

1 

0) 

(») 

1 

7 

9 

16 

May 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(») 

0) 

(») 

(*) 

5 

8 

13 

June 

1 

3 

1 

(•) 

1 

(’) 

(») 

(') 

(0 

6 

6 

13 

July 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(’) 

1 

11 

6 

17 

Augu-st 

2 

4 

4 I 

3 

3 

2 

1. 

(*) 

2 

21 

12 

33 

September 

1 

6 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

29 

21 

50 

October 

1 

7 

9 1 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

36 

28 

64 

November 

1 

4 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

22 

23 

45 

December 

2 

3 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

(») 

2 

22 

15 

37 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock 
yard companies; subsequont figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Division of Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool. / 

> Figures prior to 1915 not available. » Not in operation. > Not over 500. j 

I 

Table 617 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at all public stockyards, 1915-1925 

[Thousands— I. e., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1915.... 

97 

95 

05 

88 

' 98 

103 

04 

74 

85 

Ill 

97 

70 

1, 107 

1916 

118 

105 

111 

84 

120 

104 

162 

138 

130 

153 

129 

115 

1,478 

1917..-- 

148 

95 

117 

93 

68 

63 

83 

68 

129 

236 

223 

163 

1,476 

1918 

161 

149 

133 

44 

36 

46 

58 

84 

128 

162 

^ 145 

76 

1.216 

1919.... 

115 

87 

71 

53 

37 

43 

53 

92 

148 

130 

^ 146 

93 

1,068 

1920 

146 

112 

87 

48 

43 

34 

38 

75 

62 

40 

23 

17 

725 

1921 

35 

41 

44 

25 

18 

14 

11 

17 

22 

36 

20 

25 

317 

1922 

48 

37 

47 

20 

21 

16 

17 

24 

41 

61 

55 

47 

443 

1923 

86 

64 

61 

36 

20 

14 

17 

32 

50 

75 

59 

47 

551 

1024 

77 

58 

39 

25 

15 

14 

10 

31 

50 

53 

48 

46 

468 

1925.... 

— 

68 

61 

52 

16 

13 1 

13 

17 

88 

50 

64 

45 

37 

468 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. , 
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Table 618 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at public stockyards in the United StateSf 

1916-1925 


Market 

1916 

1917 

191.8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 






Nnm- 

Nu m- 

Nn nh 

Num~ 

JVum- 

Niim- 


Nu mbrr 

yumbff 

Number 

Number 

ber 

ber 

btr 

ber 

ber 

ber 

Albany, N. Y 

6, 014 

3,303 




40 



33 

20 

Amarillo, Tex 

14,390 

13 ; 367 

14. 655 

1.5, 014 

i2.804 

2, 050 

3, 331 

6, 230 

6,094 

11,616 

Atlanta. Oa 



78, 160 

60, 327 

25, 931 

3, 119 

7. 955 

33, 865 

35,196 

40,914 

Augusta, Oa 


23, 125 

33,210 

22,089 

7, 055 

905 

260 

471 

182 

85 

Baltimore, ^Td 

13,961 

7,442 

8, 670 

4,961 

4,313 

2,284 

2, 453 

2,714 

1,416 

1,656 


8, 106 

627 

253 

276 







Buffalo, N. Y 

5(\ 4S2 

16, 515 

10,034 

18, 594 

22, 52f> 

23,687 

21, 159 

is, 365 

U3i2 

laooH 

Chovenne. Wju) 


5, 539 

3,824 

2. 076 

1,782 

965 

3,264 

l,;i65 

1,406 

1,975 

Chicago, 111 

20.'i. 449 

107, .311 

87,820 

45, 762 

43, 020 

33, 723 

31,689 

26, (X‘)5 

21,030 

17,6S3 

Cincinnati, <'hio 

10,671 

27, 279 

18, 521 

18,880 

14, 181 

5,699 

4, 248 

4,244 

3,486 

3,039 

Cleveland, ('^hio 


9,0C() 

4,320 

5,260 

6, 580 

2,300 

2, 020 

1, 100 

440 

240 

Dayton, Ohio 

221 

5S 

74 

47 





52 

117 

118 

Denver, Colo 

:.2, hOO 

19, 7.VS 

14, 599 

22,936 17,591 

9,6.19 

13, 4S5 

22, 591 

36,844 

43,922 

Detroit, Mich 


13, 755 

3,544 

1,835 

2, 5.S4 

667 

821 

1,847 

2, 572 

1, 114 

East St. Louis, III 

266, Mh 

279, 837 

241,751 

250, 311' 14 1, 230 

67, 756 

95, 048 

101,535 

64,012 

65, 433 

El Ptiso. Tex 

23, Ss.t 

15, a52 

9, 126 

16, 295 

13,931 

9, 574 

6, 106 

6. 758 

5,879 

18,531 

Evan«;villp, Ind 

65S 

993 

1,080 

1, 135 

962 

43 

192 

412 

761 

579 









2 



Fort Worth, Tex 

79,209 

il5, 233 

'“78,88i 

60. 363 

45, 362 

13, 0H6 

28,610 58,437 

46,071 

34,233 

Indiananolis, Ind 

29, 444 

61,692 

19.608 

9,080 

8,814 

2,710 

2,481 

1,409 

1,269 

1,240 

Jacksonville, Fla . .. 

526 

131 



f) 


14 

154 

286 

1,339 

Jersey City, N J 

154, 721 

70,268 

42, 185 

10, 574 

2,624 

1,602 

1, 267 

678 

1,771 

1,874 

Kansas City, Mo 

12il. 141 

127, hZi 

84. (>28 

82. 852 

71,797 

30, 4:)3 

38, :uo 

42,987 

36,288 

34, 059 

Kn()\^ die, Tenn 

7, 378 

8, 254 

6,430 

7. 21 4 

4, 160 

2. 276 

4, 057 

9, 122 

6,999 

6,030 

Lancaster, Pa 

1,417 

8, 342 

11,228 

2,068 

3, 432 

1,360 

1,790 

2,603 

1,474 

893 

I^aredo, Tex 








801 

625 

2, i:i7 

L'-s .V nucleus ('alif. ... 








1.30 

24 

HI 

Louisville, Ky 

5 , 266 

14, 127 

16,967 

ii,274 

9, ail 

1, 598 

2,718 

2, 487 

1,344 

1,241 

Marion, Ohio .. . . 



141 

977 

2, 444 

8.36 

914 

480 

1 336 

218 

Memphis, Tcnn 

'’*39,816' 

1 

60, 848 

33, 116 

32, 598 

8,006 

14, 770 

46, 249 

60, 216 

47, 283. 43, 318 

Milwaukee, Wis 

1,714 

1, 849 

2, 185 

1,879 

2, 246 

1,243 

1.878 

1,502 

1, 573 

1,336 

MontgOinery, Ala 


‘ 7, 169 

24, 102 

22,291 

11,969 

4,002 

14, m 

4, 801 

9,430' 12,:i69 

Nashville, Tenn 

*"l5.sr>5' 

74, 280 

103,818 

97, 425, 29, 572 

101 



436! 409 

New Orlean.s, La... . 

852 

2,6l4l 

55() 

3fW 

1, 2M 

51 

224 

268 

657 

1,206 

New York, N Y 

8 , 529 

7, 574 

307 

1, 952 

1 , 72:1 

rm 

1,007 

2,340 

2,280 

1,977 

North Saif I.ake, Utah 

1, 785 

l,‘)81 

1,573 

l,4J-4 

1,641 

627 

1, 715 

2, 867 

2,303 

1,874 

Ogden. Utah .. 


2.5, 425 

18,809 

6 . 467 

5, aio 

1, 460 

1,387 

2, 359 

1,970 

2, 139 

t)klahoina City, Okla. 

17,3si 

()2, 306 

12,687 

9,951 

5, 847 

1,824 ! 4,798 

8, 321 

10,155 

8, 706 

Omaha, Nei»r 

27, 486 

32,781 

22,212 

2.5,201 

18, 751 

6 , 779 

8, 871 

16.809 

12. 435 

15,3:i2 

Pasco, Wash 

159 

':180 

303 

' 126 

'320 

' 2'>f, ' 2.35 

398 

Peoria, 111 

764 

(•37 

12,5 

171 

535 

..111 

475 

X,. 

591 

541 

Philaflelphm, Fa 

1 1 , 002 

9, 892 

7,800 

7, 222 

5, 792 

2,711 

2 , 8.9) 

2,902 

2,065 

2,417 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

53, 5a5 

39, 073 

35, 265 

17, 992 

20, 472 

10, 742 

14, 131 

12,442 

8 . 3.54 

8 ; 939 

Portland, Oreg 

2,904 

6 , 933 

2, 483 

2,308 

1,887 

1 . (Vi 2 

1,070 

l.aas 2,039 

1,302 

Pueblo, Colo 

8 , 250 

6 , fkJ5 

3, 798 

3,812 

3, .503 

S-7 

1,314 

1,429 2,071 

2, 718 

Richmond, Va 

17,511 

25, 004 

23,970 

25, 100 

16, lOT 

10 , 26* 

13, 161 

16. f85 

8.616 

40 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

27, 20(. 

33, 584 

39, 2WJ 

•43. 380 

29, 7()8 

11, 5h(l 

15,961 

15,1991 11,066 

8,861 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

11, 777 

9, 959 

6,541 

11,228 

10,488 

4, 848 

2 , a53 

3,309j 3,678 

5;47H 

San Antonio, Tex 

41, 105 

31,898 

29,955 

29,881 

24, 57:1 

6,314 

9, 212 

10 . 5:111 14.405 

7,920 

.‘'’rattle, Wash 

20 


420 

923 

671 

292 

443 


An7 

411 

Sioux City, Iowa 

10,717 

29,391 

23,306 

16,272 

23,238 

7, 262 

7. 954 

1 

14.921 13.93; 

17, 739 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


49 

243 

2.53 

176 

69 

37.5 37n 

189 

573 

^kane, Wash 

6 , 493 

7, 125 

4.733 

2,926 

2,535 

761 

1, 10.3 

828 

m 

1,067 

Tolerlo, Ohio 

1,336 

1,969 

1,789 

2,788 

4,5.58 

96(1 

922 

442 

207 

,351 

Washington, D. C 

178 

1, 656 

3% 

30 

60 

43 

220 

04 

18 

16 

Wichita, Kans 

17, 146 

19, 312 

11, 150 

16. 750 

24, 714 

10, 885 

17.936' 22.863 

21,358 

19,250 

Discontinued i 

49, 717] 

27,089 

15,300 

16,347 

7,612 

369 

691 

453 



Total 

1,477,983 

1,475,854 

1,215.776 

1,067,597 

724,81lj317,445 

442,C46j65a703 

i67,703j467,585 


Division of SUtisticnl and Historical Uesoarcb. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool. 

I Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 619. — Colts foaled per lyOOO horses and mules on farms and rangeSy 1910 and 

1920-1926 


State and divLsion 


Maine 

New 11aTn{)shiro- 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island 


Farms of crop reporters > 


1910* 1920 H 1925 < 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Connoctirut... 

Now York 

New Jersey . . . 
Pennsylvania. 


North Atlantic 42. 9 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan . . 

Wisconsin . 
Minnosota. 

Iowa 

Missouri.. - 


North Dakota- 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


North (Vntial- 


Deliiware 

Maryland- 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 

North Carolina - 
South Carolina.. 

Ocorgia 

Florida 


South \tlautic 47.4 


Kentucky... 

Tennessee... 

Alabama 

Mississippi. 


Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma. . . 
Texas 


South Central. 


Montana- 138 127 

Idaho.. 120 96 

Wyoming 137 139 

Colorado 107 101 

New Mexico 100 84 

\rizona 119 107 

Utah 129 100 

Nevada - 138 114 

Washington 103 Cl 

Oregon - 118 88 

California. 91 50 

Far Western 113.0 90.1 

UnitedStates 87.7 63.0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

» N umber of horses and mules on Jan. 1 and number of colts born during preceding j^ear on farms of about 
^^^^10 wjnsus^f^n iiorses and mules adjusted to Jan. 1, basis with colts boro during 1909. 

» 1920 census of all horses andmules Jan. 1 with colts under 1 year Jm. 1. ^ 

^ 1928 census of all horses and mules Jan. 1 with colts under 2 years Jan. 1, divided by 2 to approximate 
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Tabl£ C20. — Horses and mules: Farm value per head, by age groups^ United States ^ 

January 1, 1910-1926 


Jan. 1— 

Horses 

Mules 

Hndor 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
ye^irs 

2 years 
and over 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dolla/s 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1910 - 

40. 05 

72.03 1 

11(157 

56. 70 

84.53 

1 128.90 

1911 — 

48.09 

7.5. 68 j 

120. 01 

59.89 

88. 13 

1.3.5.11 

1912 

45. 75 

71.96 

114. 24 

5ft. 12 

83. 00 

129. 40 

1913 

48. 75 

70.54 

1 121.06 

59.31 

86.56 

I 134.05 

1914 

17. 95 

74. H7 

119.77 

67. 45 

83. 87 

13,^76 

191.5 

45.36 

70.62 

U3. 10 1 

51. hO 

7ft. 46 

121.40 

laifi... 

44.30 

69.08 1 

111.34 I 

61. .59 i 

76. 82 ! 

1 23. 55 

1917 

45. 17 

70.21 1 

112.64 

53.98 i 

80. 28 1 

128. 17 

1918... 

45.20 

70.21 

114.30 I 

57.61 

86. 32 

139. 88 

1919 

42.62 

65.94 

108. 17 

69. 14 

89. 14 

147.05 

1920 

37.22 

.58. .SI 

io:i. .52 

GO. 16 1 

90 14 

100. .55 

1921 

31. 59 

49 66 

90. 35 

47. .5.5 

71. 77 

125. 85 

1922 

26. .50 

41. 07 

75 61 ' 

35. 55 

.52. 82 

94. 81 

1923 

2ft. 51 • 

40 48 

74. .5,3 

34 35 

.50.94 

92. 14 


[ 24.68 

37.30 

68. (4 

31.83 

47.06 

9a 43 

1925 

1 24. 75 

.36. 73 

66.84 

31.05 

4.5. 87 

80,24 

1920 

25. 90 

39 00 

(>8 11 

31. ()6 j 

46. 74 

84.94 


Division of Crop aiui Li vestock Estimates. 


Table 621.-- Horses: Price per head received by producers^ United Slates^ 1910-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

IS 

Mar. 

1.5 


May 

Id 

June ^ July 
15 j 15 

1 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct, 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dee. 

15 

Weight 
cd av- 
er.igo 


Dots, 

Dots, 

Dels. 

Doh, 

Dols. 

z,..,. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Doh. 

r>oh. 

Dots. 

1910 

140 

147 

150 

154 

148 

151 

148 

148 

145 

144 

143 

141 

146 

1911-__ 

143 

144 

145 

147 

14«1 

145 

139 

HI 

139 

137 

HO 

1.34 

HI 

1912 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

145 

U2 

142 

141 

HO 

139 

139 

HO 

1913 

140 

146 

146 

148 

145 

146 

143 

141 

HI 

138 

136 

135 

142 

Av. 1910-1913.,.. 

139 

144 

14.1 

148 

m 

147 

143 

143 

142 

HO 

i:<8 

137 

142 

J9I4 

137 

1.19 

m 

138 

139 

130 

137 

135 

132 

l.'ll 

1.30 

i:io 

1.35 

191.5... 1 

130 

132 i 

132 

132 

13.1 

132 

134 

131 

131 

129 

127 

12fl 

130 

1916 

128 

129 

131 

133 

134 

132 

133 

131 

131 

130 j 

J29 

129 

130 

1917 1 

129 

131 

133 

i:>6 

i:48 

137 

135 

132 

132 

130 

129 

129 

132 

10l8 j 

130 

133 

137 

137 

136 

135 

132 

131 

128 

126 ' 

122 

121 

130 

1919 

120 

121 

124 

127 

129 

127 

127 

125 

119 

114 

113 

113 

121 

1920 

118 

123 

127 

131 

132 

130 

127 

124 

119 

112 

KW 

97 

119 

Av. 1914-1920... 

127 

130 

132 

133 

134 

133 

132 1 

130 

127 

125 

122 

121 

128 

92^ i 

90 

98 

101 

100 

98^ 

08 


93 

89 

M 

82 

Hh 

92 

m. 

82 

84 i 

86 

87 

89 

88 

88 

80 

81 

81 

79 

79 

84 

i»21 

81 

85 i 

85 

86 

88 

87 

85 

78 

82 

80 

78 

75 

82 

1924 

73 

74 1 

75 

76 

78 

77 

77 

79 

78 

77 

76 

73 

70 

1926 

73 

78 

81 

8:1 

82 

81 

81 

80 

77 

76 

75 

74 

78 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates as reported by country dealers. 
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Table C22. — Horses: Estimated price per head received by producers^ by States^ 

1925 


State 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

16 

Aug. 

15 

Sopt. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Aver- 

age 


Doh, 

Dots, 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots, 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Maine 

145 

147 

140 

135 

140 

123 

130 

147 

132 

135 

127 

126 

136 

Ntw IlHiiipshire 

105 

120 

118 

125 

130 

133 

118 

1.33 

150 

121 

125 

11 Ij 

124 

Vermont 

95 

no 

no 

150 

155 

133 

162 

125 

133 

113 

116 ' 

13S 

m 

M cissochusctts 


125 


150 

150 

162 

125 



150 

150 

150 

146 

Rhode Island 

125 

140 


155 

160 

125 

125 

150 


150 

1.50 


142 

Connecticut 

150 

140 

146 

150 

1 160 

141 

150 

133 

160 

150 

162 

142 

148 

New York 

110 

115 

114 

118 

124 

133 

128 

123 

122 

123 

116 1 

115 

120 

New Jersey 

140 

130 

140 

138 

1 138 

125 

130 

120 

140 

153 1 

1^' 

160 

137 

Penusylvnnia 

101 

101 

no 

115 

! 124 

115 

114 

113 

123 

126 1 

96 

101 

112 

Ohio 

91 

91 

96 

92 

1 

90 

1 

99 

99 

99 

99 

10 1 

93 1 

91 

94 

Indiana 

72 

81 

89 

1 

85 

81 

82 

80 

79 

79 1 

1 

82 

77 

75 

80 

Illinois 

78 

87 

94 

90 

1 91 i 

85 

76 ! 

91 

80 

81 

1 

80 

85 

MiohiK.m 

95 

99 

105 

no 

114 

105 

98 

97 

99 ! 

97 1 

97 

87 

100 

Wisconsin 

98 

no 

in 

112 

111 

108 

109 

no 

ill 1 

115 , 

101 


108 

Minnesota 

91 

95 

100 

105 

107 

105 

103 

98 

93 

96 

93 

89 

98 

Iowa 

00 

88 

93 

96 

98 

100 

98 

94 

90 

91 ; 

92 

89 

93 

Mis8(Miri 

50 

55 

57 

.54 

68 

.58 

56 

56 

54 

.59 1 

52 i 

i 55 

55 

North Dak *ta 

67 

69 

75 1 

85 

89 

87 

90 

85 

74 

74 

70 

1 69 

78 

South Dakota 

58 

70 

73 

70 

71 

63 

71 

61 

66 

63 j 

67 

1 .58 

G6 

Nebraska 

72 

82 

85 

87 

85 

84 

86 

82 

74 

76 

77 

77 

81 

KansjiS-,- 

53 

1 57 

65 

70 

67 

69 

69 

69 

61 

63 

(K) 

69 

64 

Delaware 

70 

65 


68 


87 

75 

60 

.58 

65 

67 

55 

67 

Maryland 

76 

77 

90 

91 

95 1 

86 

100 1 

87 

90 

82 

89 

69 

86 

Virginia 

75 

76 

82 

80 

81 

71 

78 

72 

63 

65 

67 

58 

73 

West Virginia-- 

80 

79 

84 

' 86 

97 

82 

81 

98 

82 

75 

77 

76 

81 

North r.n-olin.i j 

02 

90 

96 

97 1 

89 

80 

95 

90 

6-i 

88 

81 

90 

89 

South ('aroliiu 

97 ! 

98 

no 

1 100 

96 

99 

85 j 

87 

81 

77 

79 

79 

9» 

Georgia 

80 

90 

91 

88 

86 

90 

83 

74 

79 

78 

76 

77 

83 

Florida 

90 

95 

108 

108 

100 

89 

100 

87 

93 

98 

75 

87 

94 

^►’jilacky 

53 

53 

60 

62 

64 

60 

61 

54 

54 

66 

49 

51 

56 

Tonnessoe . 

60 

65 

63 

68 

68 

66 

63 

63 

68 

58 

56 

58 

62 

Alabama 

67 

68 

74 

78 

67 

70 

73 

69 

69 

67 

65 

69 

70 

Mississippi 

65 

6.3 

eii 

68 

59 

68 

66 

67 

61 

66 

66 

60 

65 

Arkansas. 

48 

55 

54 

58 

53 

60 

61 

64 

62 

52 

53 

51 

54 

Louisiana 

52 

52 

60 

57 

53 

55 

63 

65 

50 

60 

61 

69 

56 

Oklahoma 

43 

50 


SS 

56 

62 

51 

53 

54 

46 

14 

42 

50 

Texas. 

57 

59 

57 

50 

56 

5f) 

60 

53 

4S 

52 

64 

50 

54 

Montana 

42 

47 

51 

48 

46 

49 

49 

63 

45 

40 

17 

n 

47 

Idaho 

60 

66 

63 

57 

64 

65 

72 

62 

73 

62 

04 

69 

03 

Wyoming 

42 

40 

35 

40 

40 

32 

40 

41 

49 

40 

37 

34 

39 

Colorado 

56 

63 

70 

75 

64 

62 

62 

69 

66 

53 

61 

5.S 

63 

New Mexico.. 


67 



36 

40 

50 

40 

40 

50 

46 

56 

47 

Arizona 

55 



50 

60 

41 

74 


48 

40 

41 

43 

50 

Utah 

78 

70 

74 

78 

82 

86 

84 

83 

*"82 

76 

78 

77 

79 

Nevada .. 



62 








75 



Washington 

75 

90 

75 

74 

66 

80 

86 

79 

87 

107 

95 

80 

83 

Oregon 

70 

90 

85 

92 

88 

80 

81 

86 

80 

68 

73 

84 

81 

California 

88 

101 

102 

105 

105 

97 

92 

102 

95 

78 

93 

95 

96 

United States. 

72.94 

1 

77.63 

81. 49 

82.6*1 

82.15 

80.90 

80.77 

80.06 

76.86 

7^42 

74.84 

7.^50 

78.35 


Divisiou of Crop and Livoetook Estimates as reported by country dealers. 
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POULTRY 

Table 623. — Poultry^ dressed: ReceiptSy gross weighty at four marketSy 19^0-1926 

(Thousand pounds— I. o , 000 omitted] 

BOSTON 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total 

IWO 

3,034 

1,749 

1,597 

1,037 

1,464 

2,221 

1,858 

1,696 

2.096 

2,028 

5, 911 

7,895 

34,086 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

3, 377 
4, 175 
1 7,690 

1 6,210 
4,200 

2,229 
2, 7651 
3, 78.'>1 
4, 607| 
3, 252 

1,465 
2, 478 
2,917 
3, 072 
2, 697 

1,707 
1, 705 
1, 946 
2,2,16 
2,181 

1,795 

2,551 

2,439 

2,602 

2,682 

2,883 

2,778 

2,952 

2,893 

1,499 
2,091 
2,427 
3, 492 
2,893 

’ 2 , 4.17 

2,198 
2,661 
2, 856 
2, 780 

2,482 
2,479 
2,674 
3, 270 
2,654 

3,581 
3, 306 
4,418' 
4, 402 
4, .336 

7, 472 
7,488 
10,762 
111,842 
7,907| 

9,791 
10,444 
11.526 
13, 724 
8, 130 

39, 921 
44,563 
66,013 
61,264 
46, 720 

Av. 1921-1925 

1 5,130 

, 3,328| 

1 

1 2, 526 

1,955 

2,394 

2,718 

2, 480 

2, 688 

2,692 

4,009 

9,092 

10, 785 

49,606 


NEW YORK 


W90 

11,217 

! 7,557 

3, 928 

1.367 

5,480 

6, 292i 

6, 129 

i, '‘2s 

6 , 273 ! 8,053 

17, (.51 12.3, 718|l01,093 

1921 

11,441 

7, 0061 

5, 190 

6,021 

4,883 

6, 150 

6,314 

8, 992 

10,277,11,887 

21, 182'27, 2tl8'124, 5.51 

1922 

10, 783 

6,909 

6. 371 

6, 399 

7,896 

8,822 

6,785 

7, 708 

9, llo 12.594 

22,232 32, 538,138, 212 

1923 

21,730 

12, 335 

8,390 

6, 916 

6,804 

8, 589 

0,414 

9, 497 

9, 653 16, .509 

26,822 27, 289! 163, 948 

1924 1 

115.603 

111, 927 

9. 893 1 

7. 36S| 

10. 172 

10. 157 

10, 602 

10, .504 

12,98111.5,910 

28. 875 .15, 464 179, 362 

1925 

14. 400 

10,871 

7, 949 

1 8,119.10,245 

10,717 

11,668 

11.110 

12, 40916,696 

28.857 27,216 170,257 

Av. 1921-1925 1 

14, 791 

9, 810 

7, 559 

[e.7«| 

8, OOOj 8, 887 

8,r37 

9, 574 

|10, 887 14, 720 

25, SmW 943115.5,266 


PIULADELRHIA 


1 

1920 1 

1,.5.53 

l,88l! 

1,906| 

918 

1,466 

1,286 

1,019 

1 i 

1,2151 

1 , 

1 l.U14| 

l..^S8 

2, 348 

1 5,382 

1 21,606 

1921 

1,498 

1,0711 

1 i,4n| 

1,005 

1,303 

1,565 

1,22(, 

I, 4l9i 

1 L.Wi 

2. 020 

2,8821 

r5,905 

22, 892 

1922 

1,947 

1, 790| 

; 1,077 

664 

1, 182, 

1,304 

1,237 

1,217 

1.2.17! 

1, 356 

2,653 

5, 655; 

21,319 

1923 

2,200 

1, 530] 

1 , 388 

1,042 

1,055 

1,509| 

1,343 

1,018 

1,348| 

1,719 

3,281 

6,542 

24 ; 611 

1924 

2,614 

1,818 

1,7041 

1, 194 

1,234 

1,458 

1,536 

1,6()0 

1,421 

1,873 

4, 0.5.3 

7, 075 

27,640 

1925 

2, 818 

2, 030l 

2. 183| 

1,450 

1,343 

1,638 

1, 739 

1,M0 

1 , 55 . 2 ; 

1, 9i>4 

4, 702i 

6, 106 

29,295 

Av. 1921-1925 

2, 217 

l,648j 

1 l,563j 

1,071 

1,223 

1,495 

1, 416 

1. 

1 ^^1 

1,784 

3,514 

6,257 

1 

1 25, 151 


CHICAGO 


1920 ...| 

i 1 

6,646, 

2,6871 9W 

816 

1 ! 

1,512. 2.309! 

1 

2, 379 

1 ' 

1 2.659 .3,370 

4, 001 

10. 752 

10,15.31 .57,324 

1921 ! 

^6,343 

3,328* 2,7941 

i 2, 104 

2,4211 2,524 

'2,oi)7 

2,615, .(.SOI 

4.157 1.5.72,1 

17,0S2,*0L992 

1922-_ 

1 5,345 

3,^4142! 3,39>1 

2,744 

2,744| 3,597 

3, 590 

4,250 4,290 

4, 178 

,13,107 

2,3,320 73,661 

1923 

11,497 

5,208' 4,0.57 

2, .532 

2,912 3,329 

3, 079 

4.018; 4,724 

5,411 

Il5. 16.1 

27.743 90.273 

1124 

12,723 

8, 0431 5,075 

4, 385 

3,31l‘ 3,295 

4, 042 

2, 'Xi 2, 196 

4, 791 

1 15, 67.5 21,80.51 Sh, 4M 

1925 

6,167 

3,230{ 2,219 

1, 573 

],996| 2,239 

1,376 

1.7f.i»' 2,168 

4, 303 

20,022;25,03;i| 72,086 

;Av. 1921-1925 j 

8,415 

4,5701 3,628 

1 

2, 668 

2 , 677 ' 2,^197 

1 

2,957 

3 , 013 ' 3,436 

1 

4, 56^ 

15,9.50|22,997| 77,895 


TOTAL 



Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy 
and Fooltry Products. 
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1 Not over 500 pounds. > Included in other States. 
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27,216 

541 

444 

1,200 

586 

83 

848 

168 

260 

173 

324 

135 

9 

188 

238 

11 

130 

ilv 

79 

100 

28,857 
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1 1 

1 1 

1 
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i^Ci:a;Qoi-coojo4«Qr-eoo « 
to.-"PijOco-i<cc»oao.-iuOT-( 1 

-4 CO r-t 1-1 I 

cT • 

8 ‘ " 1 eo 

i QO • g 

J^OO 

1 1 

1 1 

1 » 

O 

»-< 

f 

o 

1 

r-iC>wcrti-«5eo'i'”>r— 'i-rH '* 

3'^'^ i 

g|_2Sa5Sg‘"SS 1! 

82 

f 

nr. 

i 

»o 

<S 

®r.^c©'i**'^QOcncri«2i-i«Di'; 1 

oco»o t-eorH«o « CO 1 

eo CM i-< 

jqg^o«I=i^g5eoeoo> ocoi 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

i t 1 

ic5 

- I 

1 1 r— oO 

1 1 CO c-i 

1 1 

10,871 1 7,949 1 8,119 

i 

238 

382 

ilD 

62 

80 

104 

273 

65 

35 

186 

118 

35 

43 

20 

7 

74 

22 

Ir-I <0 

!- 

11, 459 
4,288 
3, 105 
1,899 
702 
3,058 
1,303 
1,021 
922 
1,795 
1,146 
459 
668 
760 
91 
434 
205 
176 
123 
462 
279 

§ 

g‘ 

3,119 

4,610 

2,553 

2,588 

1,399 

2,862 

1,661 

959 

1, 148 
1,299 
1,408 
528 
515 
(*) 

84 

530 

173 

242 

203 

601 

175 

o» 

1- 

CO « CM rH CM* .-T 

1 

§ 

3, 572 
2,515 
2,254 
1,904 
1,901 
1,503 
1,395 
1,226 
1,220 
976 
848 
649 
165 
1*29 
109 
(») 

(*) 


138, 212 

New York 1 

Nebraska - 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Michigan - 

Wisconsin - 

New Jersey - 

Maryland - 

Pennsylvania 

South Dakota - 

Massachusetts 

California - 

North Dakota 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Colorado - 

Washington 

Idaho 

Montana 

Other States 

Total j 



1 Not o\ er 500 pounds. * Included in other States. 
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Tablb 624. — Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross weight, at six markets, by State of 
origin f 1922-1925 — Continued 

[Thoasand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted 1 

LOS ANGELES 

I 1925 



Totol 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

rallfornia 

623 

129 

57 

39 

58 

28 

5 

15 

35 

21 

1 82 

79 

75 

Arizona 

170 

12 

5 

1 


0) 

1 




(0 

133 

18 

f’olorado 

104 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 (1) 

(0 

1 


2 

30 

29 

39 

Idaho 

515 

167 

37 

31 

I 1 

4 

13 

' 8 

9 

3 

21 

29 

1 192 

Illinois __ 

69 

(0 



1 23 


39 

6 



1 


1 

Iowa 

44 

24 


1 

1 




20 



1 

1 

Kansas. 

1,033 

145 

73 

89 

1 35 

35 

30 j 

36 

28 

58 

71 

! 330 

103 

Montana 

86 

43 

2 

7 



20 

4 




' 5 

5 


192 

1 

34i 




1 

0) 




53 

104 

Nftvad.i 

60 

1 









28 

8 

New Mexico 

155 

12 

10 

1 

3 

• '4“ 

■■ 4' 

1 ^ 

2 

3 

8 

38 

: 66 

New York 

90 


8 1 


7 




7 

1 

4 

18 

45 

Oklahoma 

526 

8 

3 

I 

75 

28 

1 

9 

7 

5 

89 

127 

173 

Oregon . 

161 

4 

14 

32 

1 


9 

1 


11 

3 

1 

86 

Texas 

465 

3 

4 

29 


1 

1 

26 




66 

306 

Utah 

261 

2 

(») 





2 

29 



72 

156 

Washington. _ 

36 


2 

4 






29 


1 


Wisconsin 

73 

. 

(■) 




35 





38 



Wyoming- 

113 











113 

Other States 

25 





i 

25 









- - - -• 













Total 

4,801 

552 

251 1 

1 

257 

203 

135 ! 

1 

149 

no 

168 

161 

316 

1,009 

1,490 


Division of Statistical and llistorical Research. 
Dairy and Poultry Products. 

1 Not over 500 pounds. 


Compiled from monthly reports of the Division of 


Table 625. — Frozen poultry: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1916-1926 
[Thousand pounds— i. e,, 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

1 

May 

1 

June 

1 

July 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

1916 





17,847 
67,242 
26,523 
71, 162 
40,525 

47,6.51 
5^840 
74,562] 
52,068 
8^ 732! 

1 

6,216 
60; 194 
17, 652 
49,212 
24,790 

27,268 
34, 837 
49,100 
34,886 
58,562 

1 

1 

20,041 

46,737 

29,798 

30,492 

22,953 

25,602 
25,984 
33, 14.'] 
40; 070 
44,345 

31, 175 
51,743 
44,433 

33.139 
31, 070 

34. 876 
30,238 
40,363 

55 . 139 
.53, 787 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 - 

1920 

1921 

1922- 

192:1 

1924 

192.5 

Average 1921-1925— J 

32,184 
64, 557 
108,722 
87, 512 

79,025 
103,697 
100, 170 
93,434 
13.3,990 

3.5, 601 
68,238 
119,675 
92,253 

81,096 
103, .350 
121, 632 
99,486 
138, 189 

1 

25,988 
44, 115 
92,897 
61,436 

62, .315 
68,471 
94,872 
76,007 
108,608 


108,760 

101,045 


61,570j47,742 

■ 



33,829 

42,881 

7a 979 


Cold Storage Report Section. 
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Table 626 . — Poultry (live): Internalional iradCf average 1909-1913, annual 

1922-1924 

[Thousands— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 

1909-1013 

1922 

1923 

1924 prelimi- 
nary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PP.INCn»AL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 









Canada 

15 

0) 

418 

609 

473 

579 

604 

820 

China 

15 

2,462 

31 

3, 743 

27 

3,639 

62 

4,989 

Italy » 

2,010 

9,606 

3,907 

2,676 

5,662 

2,742 

3,674 

4,009 

N ct neiiands 

(0 

(>) ; 

63 

339 

83 

247 

83 

1,426 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 









Belgium ^ 

1, 797 

685 

1, 299 

1, 442 

1,024 
{ .1 

2,176 

940 

2; 646 

Denmark 

26 

2 

2 

(0 

(0 

M 

(0 
* 1 

1 

»l 

Froncr * 

8,967 

795 

17,500 

209 

21,253 

1,041 

24,441 

665 

Germany: 






Geese 

8,111 

32 

54 

1 

25 

C) 

694 

1 

Other poultry ’ 

29, 829 

278 

339 

76 

; 115 

36 

5,736 

13 

Switzerland * 

1,382 

28 

879 

4 

987 

5 

954 

8 

United Kingdom 

877 

50 

230 

14 

1, 170 

18 

1,404 

26 

United States ^ 

(0 

0) 

878 

455 

1,249 ; 

543 

1, 779 

806 

Total of those reported in num- 









ber - - 

9,044 

2,5*16 

807 

4,706 

1,779 

4,483 

2, 737 

7, 2G3 

Total of those reported in 


pounds 

43,985 

11,392 

24,862 

4,851 

30, 180 

6, 543 

37, 525 

8,148 


Division of Statistical and Tlistorical Research. Official sources. 

» Expros.sod only in value. * Reported in thousands of pounds instead of thousands of poultry. 

* Not separately stated. 

< t^ss than 500, 

Table 627 . — Poultry (dead): International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 

1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 

1909-1013 

1922 

1923 

1924 prelimi- 
nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Eximrts 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 









Argentina _ 

0) 

(0 


1,119 


1,036 


1,148 

A ustria-H ungar y 

371 

9,^ 






Belgium - 

232 

1,649 

159 

290 


901 

19 

1,233 

China 

(*) 

1, 211 

(») 

1,989 

(») 

2,837 

(*) 

3,281 

Finland 

373 

1, 162 

1 

797 

3 

914 


1, 170 

France 

2,920 

12,296 

3,609 

6,627 

3, 666 

10, 546 

i'm 

14; 060 

Italy 

288 

6,019 

1,020 

3, 786 

792 

4,076 

021 

4,065 

Netherlands 

(*) 


44 

033 

68 

1, 653 

05 

3.523 

United States 

(») 


1,661 

» 6, 107 

2,183 

» 6,846 

2,160 

14,062 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 









Austria 



3,747 

1,052 

7,660 

491 

12,878 

616 

Cuba 

76 


147 

203 



Denmark 

1,766 

10 

866 

39 

522 

17 


31 

Germany 

18,876 

535 

65 

69 

166 

44 

8,776 

20 

Norway.. 

63 


76 

i*) 

60 

16 



Sweden 

349 

12 

284 

2 

270 

1 

297 

3 

Switzerland — 

8,319 

13 

4,245 

4 

4,884 

12 

5,783 

3 

United Kingdom 

10,994 

127 

18,644 

272 

34,684 

321 

30,638 

580 

Total 17 countries 

44,625 

i 

32,888 

34,666 

23,036 

55, 199 

28,710 

04, 359 

34,094 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

1 Expressed only in value. ’ Includes some game. 

* Not separately stated. < I^ess than 500 pounds. 
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Table 628. — Chickens: Estimated price per pounds received by producers^ United 

States, 1910-1925 


Year boRinninR 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weighted 

July— 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

average 


Cfmls 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

lae 

10. 6 

10. 7 

10.9 

11.0 

11. 1 

11.0 

1911 

11.2 

11.2 

11.0 

10.6 

10.0 

9.7 

10.0 

10.4 

10.6 

ir.o 

11.1 

11.0 

10.4 

1912 

11.2 

11.3 

1L4 

11.4 

11.0 

las 

10.8 

11.0 

11.4 

11.7 

11.9 

12.0 

11.2 

1913 

lao 

12.8 

12.7 

13.0 

11.4 

11.3 

11.6 

12.0 

12.4 

13.0 

12.7 

13.1 

12.0 

Av. 1910-1913-. 

11.9 

11.8 

11.7 

11. G 

10.8 

10.6 

10.7 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.2 

1914 

13.4 

13.1 

12.8 

12.0 

11.1 

10.7 

10.9 

11.3 

11.7 

11.9 

12.0 

12.2 

11.5 

1915 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

11.5 

11.2 

11.5 

12.1 

12.6 

13. 1 

13. 6 

14.0 

12.0 

1916 

14. 1 

14.1 

14.2 

14.4 

13.9 

13.6 

14. 1 

15. 1 

16.7 

17.3 

17.6 

17.7 ! 

14,3 

1917 

17.4 

16.7 

ia4 

ia6 

17.0 

17.6 

18.4 

20.3 

20.2 

2a7 

20. 6 

21.3 

18.4 

1918 

23. 2 

23.4 

23.6 

22. 2 

21.7 

22.4 

22. 1 

21.8 

23.4 

25.7 

26. 7 

26.4 

2.3.0 

1919 

2(1 8 

26.1 

25.0 

23.3 

22.0 

22.0 

23.3 

25. 7 

26.9 

28.4 

28.0 

27.4 

24.2 

1920_._ 

2H.4 

26. 6 

2a 9 

24. 0 

22.9 

20.6 

21.7 

22.3 

22.8 

22.2 

21.8 

21.5 

22.8 

Av. 1914-1 920- . 

19.4 

18. 9 

19.0 

la 1 

17.2 

16.9 

17.4 

18. 4 

19.0 

19.9 

20.0 

20.1 

la 1 

1921 

~2r7 

21.4 

la 2^ 

i9.r 

18.6 

ia2 

ia9 

19.0 



20.2 

20.6 

19.3 

1922 

20.7 

18.0 

18.6 

lai 

17.2 

17.2 

17.3 

18.6 

ia8 

19.4 

20.1 

20.3 

18.2 

1923 

20.6 

19.8 

19.7 

19.0 

17.7. 

16.6 

17.5 

ia2 

18.9 

19.4 

20,3 

20.5 

las 

1924 

20.2 

20.0 

19.8 

19.4 

18.6 

17.9 

18.5 

19.1 

20.0 

21.1 

22.0 

21.6 

19.2 

1925 

21.4 

20.8 

20.4 

20.0 

19.2 

19.5 























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 629. — Turkeys: Estimated price per pounds received by producers, United 

States, 1912-1925 


Year begin- 
ning Octo- 
ber— 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 15 

Dee. 15 

Jan. 15 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1912 

13.6 

14.4 

14.8 

14. 9 

1913 

14.6 

15. 2 

15.5 

16.5 

1914 

14. 1 

14.1 

14. 5 

14.5 

1915 1 

13.7 

H.8 

15.6 

15.6 

1916 

17.0 

18 6 

19.6 

19.5 

1917 

20.0 

21.0 

23.0 

22.9 1 

1918 

2 : 1.9 

25.7 

27.0 

27.3 


Year begin- 
ning Octo- 
ber— 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 16 

^ Dec. 16 

Jan. 15 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1919 

2a6 

28.3 

31.1 

32.0 

1920- 

3a 0 

31.8 

3.3.1 

33.0 

1921 

25.7 

2a2 

32.5 

30.7 

1922 

26.1 

29.6 

32.3 

29.7 

1923 

26.6 

27.9 

24.5 

23.1 

1924 

23.3 

24.2 

25.8 

26.3 

1925 

24.0 

2a3 

31.1 

31.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates 


EGGS 


Table 630. — Eggs: Receipts, at five markets, 1917-1925 
[Thousand cases— i. e., 000 omittodl 
BOSTON 


Year 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec*. 

Total 

1917 

56 

75 

171 

252 

318 

193 

113 

87 

«4 

80 

43 

30 

1,502 

1918 

31 

59 

192 



171 

133 

119 

91 

96 

46 

52 


1910 

67 

116 

184 

327 

235 


148 

128 


97 

48 


■iftwi 


72 

113 

149 

253 

384 

204 

119 





3-i 

1,648 

1921 

84 

138 

206) 

359 

294 

183 

137 



88 

62 

52 

1,823 

1922 

101 

133 

214j 

403 

312 

224 

143 


85 

106 

71 

70 

1,970 

1923 

90 


244 

285 

381 

219 

128 

131 

Hm] 


73 


1,944 

1924-- 

91 

07 

186 

282 

367 

212 

163 

121 

S5 


64 

72 

mmm 

1925 

61 ! 



303 

282 



wm 

mm 

1.2 

58 

63 

1,833 

Av. 1921-1925 

87 

121 

214 

326 

327 


148 

m 



■ 

65 

IB 
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Table 630. — Eggs: Receipts, at five markets, 1917-1926 — Continued 
[Thousand cases— i. e., 000 omitted] 

NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1917 

143 

139 

405 

747 

738 

565 

395 

337 

333 

284 

169 

102 

4,357 

1918 

106 

155 

712 

908 

681 

551 

483 

450 

333 

288 

183 

177 

5,027 

1919- - 

214 

486 

667 

1,026 

911 

669 

532 

4:i8 

377 

318 

192 

178 

6, 008 

1920-. 

207 

315 

618 

563 

697 

725 

470 

370 

334 

272 

209 

211 

4, 991 

1921 

314 

476 

099 

1,012 

742 

681 

525 

517 

440 

362 

251 

260 

6, 679 

1922 1 

335 

424 

919 

1, 178 

994 

784 

574 

427 

381 

337 

226 

242 

6, 821 

1923- - 

386 

447 

98i 

924 

1,163 

796 

596 

528 

416 

377 

270 

272 

7, 156 

1924- - 

301 

410 

717 

1,082 

970 

789 

599 

420 

405 

361 

221 

259 

6, 543 

1925 

325 

550 

872 

1,115 

871 

838 

5.50 

490 

427 

328 

208 

320 

6, 894 

Av. 1921-192,'-> 

332j 

; 46. 

898 

1,062 

948 

778 

669 

478 

414 

353 

236 

271 

6, 799 


PUILADELPIIIA 


1918- 



112 

164 

190 

164 

147 

107 

102 

112 

63 

50 

1,217 

1919 

64 

100 

174 

301 

271 

185 

129 

115 

107 

119 

76 

()3 

i;704 

1920... 

76 

81 

120 

164 

242 

180 

107 

116 

118 

81 

57 

,54 

1,396 

1921 ; 

64 

120 

202 

237 

235 

158 

121 

145 

124 

100 

66 

70 

1,642 

1922- - 

109 

113 

192 

316 

273 

142 

126 

124 

108 

70 

60 

64 

1,703 

1923- 

104 

111 

179 

187 

278 

196 

131 

128 

141 

IJO 

74 

88 

1,727 

1924 

88 

96 

152 

270 

249 

1.58 

139 

117 

108 

90 

60 

78 

1,.595 

1925 

77 

12J 

161 

279 

196 

188 

117 

99 

121 

79 

65 

69 

1,572 

Av. 1921-1925 

88, 

112 

177 

258 

24C 

168 

127 

123 

120 

91 

63 

74 

1,648 


CHICAGO 


1917 

118 

86 

376 

927 

1,200 

8^ 

626 

4.50 

361 

295 

19.3 

150 

5,679 

1918 

1G8 

29 

415 

1,027 

926 

7.33 

664 

400 


240 

124 

86 

5, 050 

1919- 

101 

r)3 

458 

1,024 

915 

767 

401 

276 

220 

125 

61 

27 

4,617 

1920--. 

109 

2.51 

458 

840 

800 

620 

380 

260 

217 

1.32 

47 

40 

4,154 

1921.. - 

133 

356 

679 

750 

684 

460 

297 

258 

201 

137 

86 

114 

4, 1.55 

1922 

210 

290 

525 

887 

898 

695 

389 

300 

191 

140 

82 

71 

4,684 

1923 : 

198 

308 

619 

775 

943 

763 

424 

332* 

276 

191 

84 

96 

5,009 

1924 

176 

347 

519 

82:1 

879 

637 

458 

318 

228 

1.56 

76 

62 

1 4,679 

1925 - 

102 

320 

514 

781 j 

775 

715 

406 

327 

226 

143 

58 

122 

4, 498 

Av. 1921-192.5 

164 

327 

571 

803 

836 

654 

395 

307 

224 

153' 

77I 

93 

4,605 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1917.- 

,50 


94 

91 


79 

52 

45 

35 

37 

28 

37 

716 

1918 - 

53 

81 

80 

93 

83 

71 

51 

39 

34 

27 

26 

29 

667 

1919 

48 

59 

73 

83 

93 


66 

02 

42 

32 

27 

33 

698 


44 

55 

102 

114 

80 

76 

67 

55 

42 

43 

36 

43 

757 

1921 

58 

71 

123 



79 

62 

57 

44 

40 

.33 

35 

811 

1922 

64 

59 

102 

118 

106 

81 

72 

63 

51 

45 

42 

45 

838 

iTwH— — — 

65 

60 

95 

97 

87 

92 

70 

61 

54 

58 

64 

62 

855 

1924 

58 

56 

81| 

82 

79 

75 

72 

57 

.50 

61 

46 

53 

760 

Y 

53 

47 

77 

85 

69 

78 

73 

64 

54 

47 

44 

52 

743 

. ft 1921-1925 

58 

59 

96 

98 

88 

81 



51 

48 

44 

49 

801 


TOTAL 


1919 

494 



2,761 

1,934 

2,467 

2,902 

2,268 

2,539 

2,563 


H 

1,276 

1.143 

1,018 

826 

691 

394 

341 

14,686 
12, 946 
15, 010 
16, 016 
16, 691 
15,406 
15,540 

1920 


■WJoM 

'911 


594 

398 

382 

1921 


1.161 


mmm 



727 

488 

531 

1922 

B 


2,583 

2,852 

2,544 

2,193 

ll§ 

1,304 

1,349 

1,431 

1,315 

1,019 

816 

■TiTi 

484 

492 

1^ 

2 ; 118 

1,654 

1,846 

1,180 

1,042 

988 

844 

555 

587 

1924 


876 

748 

457 

524 

1925 r.. 

618 

1,106 

mm 

709 

433 

626 


Av. 1921-1925 

729 

1,080 


2,548 

2,446 


1,308 

1,091 

904 

746 

483 

552 

15, 733 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 
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Table 631. — Eggs: Receipts at six markets j by State of origin j 1922-1925 — Continued 

[Thousand cases— i. e , 000 omitted] 

CHICAGO— Continued 



6, 543 I 6 , a94 I 32o ' 550 ‘ b72 1, 115 871 i 838 550 ' 
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Table 631. — Eggs: Receipts at six markets^ by State of origin, 1922-19^5 — Oon» 

{Thousand cases— 1. e., omitted] 

LOS ANGELES 


1926 


oiaio 

Total 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

California 

45C 

34 

37 

67 

63 

65 

47 

36 

27 

18 

24 

22 

28 

Idaho 

02 


(1) 

4 

8 

10 

1.*) 

9 

9 

6 

0) 

1 

1 

Oregon _ 

24 

1 

(1) 


3 

6 

.') 

0 

0) 

1 

1 

1 


Utah 

16 


0) 

1 

1 

0) 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Other States 

17 

1 

0) 


3 

4 

6 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

1 

Total 

676 

36 

37 

62 

76 

84 

74 

60 

39 

26 

26 

26 

31 


Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from monthly reports of the Division of 
Dairy and Poultry Products. 

* Not over 600 cases. 


Table 632. — Cas( eggs Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1915-1925 
(Thousand cases— i. c., 000 omitted] 


Year 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

1 

May 

1 

June 

1 

July 

1 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

1916 








6,029 

6,060 

6.683 

.5, 019 
4,868 

3, 687 
3.985 

2,788 

.2,146 

1916 

1,508 

4,V 

36 

2M 

2, 327 

4,593 

6,674 

6,617 

5,600 

1917 

920 

149 

7 

190 

2,105 

4,922 

5,499 

6,806 

6,436 

6,837 

4, 638 

2,948 

1918 

1, .300 

200 

20 

344 

2,957 

t»,564 

6,568 

6, 26.') 

6, 369 

3,812 

2,071 

1919 

740 

130 

26 

320 

3, 278 

6,098 

7,659 

7, KA) 

7, 686 


6,087 

3,341 

1920 

1,542 

342 

29 

122 

2, 135 

6,143 

6,747 

6,872 

6,372 

.5,295 

3,838 

1,824 

1921 

408 

43 

43 

1,926 

4,909 

6,844 

7,6.34 

7,6a5 

7, 210 

6,209 

4,380 

6,726! 

2,403 

1922 

889 

179 

13 

960 

4,648 

8, 0.>6 

9, 811 

10, 161 

9,008 

7, 924 

3, 257 

1923 

1,311 

213 

13 

463 

3, 737 

7,890 

10, 222 

10,500 

9,883 

8,778 

8, 737 

6, 646 

4,028 

1924 

1,927 

600 

44 

679 

3,663 

6,8751 

8, 685 

9,267 

7,409 

6,267j 

.3, 102 

192.6 

1,050 

81 

21 

1,240 

4,872 

7, 712! 

9,482 

10, 024 

9, 873 

8,612 

0, 322 

3, 7«6 

AV. 1921-1925 

1, 117 

203 

27 

1,030 

4.346 

7, 476j 

9, 147 

9,613 

9,070| 

7,790 

! 

6,608 

3,315 


ColcJ Storage Report Section. • 

* 30 dozen cases. 

Table 633. — Eggs: Estimated price per dozen, received by producers. United States, 

1910-1925 


Year l)Cginnlng 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jnn. 

Feb. 

Mur. 

Weight- 

April 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

ed av. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

1910 

18.6 

18. 4 

ia2 

17.9 

18.6 

20.9 

23.8 

27.2 

20. 7 

26.2 

19.3 

16.7 

19.3 

911 

14.8 

14. 6 

14.4 

14.8 

]a4 

18.7 

21.8 

26. 1 

29. 1 

29.3 

26.8 

21.2 

18.2 

m 

17.4 

16.9 

16. 7 

17.0 

18.2 

20.0 

24.0 

27.8 

28. 2 

24.8 

21.1 

17.9 

18.0 

»• 

15.9 

16. 6 

16.8 

10. 4 

17.7 

21.3 

26.0 

31.3 

32. 9 

29.8 

25.3 

22.2 

10.8 

Av. 1910-1913. -- 

16.7 

16.6 

16.6 

16,6 

17.7 

20.4 

23.9 

28.1 

30.0 

27.6 

23.1 

19.2 

19.0 

1914 

16.4 

10.9 

17.2 

17.6 

19.1 

22.5 

23. 7 

28.2 

31.0 

' 3177 '“ 

23.7 

lai 

19.8 

191.1 

16.6 

16.5 

16.1 

16.3 

17.3 

20.6 

24.6 

29.4 

81.1 

28.8 

24.2 

18.2 

10.0 

1916 

17.7 

18.6 

18. 9 

19.9 

21.6 

25.3 

30.4 

84.9 

38.3 

38. 1 

36.7 

26.3 

23.3 

1917 

28.6 

3a2 

29.9 

29.0 

30.6 

35.8 

38.6 

41.2 

46.9 

48. 9 

46.8 

30.9 

3.3.0 

1918... 

3a 4 

30.6 

29.6 

33.0 

35.2 

39. 1 

44.9 

61.7 

69.3 

65. 3 

34.8 

3.3.9 

34.0 

1919 

36.0 

38.9 

36. 1 

37.9 

40.6 

43.1 

61.0 

59. 1 

60.6 

oao 

48.6 

40.6 

41.8 

1920 

36.6 

37.6 

36.9 

37.8 

42.5 

48.0 

64.6 

62.9 

67.1 

64.6 

31.0 

26.8 

30.3 

Av. 1914-1920 


m 

B 

B 

B 

iSGi 

38.2 

43.9 

49.0 

46.^ 

34.8 

27.4 

30.1 

1921 

2a 6 

19.4 

20. 1 

24.3 

28.9 

30.9 

39.4 

6a 0 

61.1 

31.7 

31.4 1 

19.6 

26^3 

1922 

20.0 

20.9 

20.2 

20.3 

2a6 

27.3 

34.6 

43.6 

47.2 

37.8 

29.0 

26.4 

24.7 

1923 

21.6 

21.8 

20.9 

21.3 

23.6 

29.8 

34.6 

45.0 

46.6 

35.4 

83.6 1 

20.4 

26.2 

1924 


19.8 

21.1 

22.8 

26.1 

31.8 

3a2 

46.8 

49.9 

48.6 

36.7 

23.9 

2ai 

1925 

24.2 

24.8 

2a 1 

27.9 

30.0 

31.1 

37.7 

4a8 

48.1 




















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 634 . — Eggs in the shell: InterncUional trade f average 1909-1913, annual 

1922-1924 

[Thousand dozens— i. c.» 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 190»-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 





i 




Argentina 

2,361 


317 

3, 667 

1,903 

3,336 

3,003 

4,665 

Austria 


1,661 

41 

9,664 

26 

17,203 

Austria-Hungary 

91, 661 

177, l'C3 

__ 






China 

270 

26,642 

34,340 

234 

98,498 

788 

91,754 

M7 

78,688 

Denmark 

2,243 

414 

; 61,258 

678 

66,603 

1,215 

69, 374 

Finland 

2,899 

a 

11 

1 324 

228 

35 


, 58 

Italy - 

4,104 

33,482 

2,634 

13,363 

3,621 

13, 173 

4,006 

38,345 

Netherlands-- 

19,542 

1 1,701 

29,360 

12,108 

1,392 

13,087 

964 

19, 874 
30,659 

6,839 

49, 386 
28,117 

Umted States 

1,019 

34,620 

412 

383 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 



1 

j 

1 




Rclgiuni 

19, 148 

11, 621 

9,606 

1, 181 

6,468 i 

6,365 

2,675 

13, 819 

Canada 

C, 341 

148 

8,141 

11,006 

3, 619 

6,623 

2,900 

4, 981 

2,717 

Cuba 

4, 732 



11,075 

22,610 




France 

37, 216 

8,920 

20,892 

104 

6,139 

23,994 

12, 246 

6,762 

Germany 

228, 279 

676 

1,069 

1,150 

93 

104,471 

705 

Japan 

6,867 

387 


47,617 


46, 168 


38,167 



Norwify 

4 

4,522 

2,619 

3 

1,828 

6 

92 

1,090 

Sweden 

4,207 

3,781 

814 

3,101 

17,623 

1, 136 

2, 861 

1,057 

Switzerland 

19, 747 

48 

14,633 

(*) 

2 

16, 874 

12 

United Kingdom 

190, 016 


136,670 

38 

200,003 

349 

200,079 

628 

Total 19 countries 

641,600 

337,095 

262,282 

236, 611 

333,697 

259,304 

415,930 

294,313 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesoarch. Official sources. 


^ One year only. * Less than 600 dozens. 

Table 635. — Eggs, not in the shell: International trade, average 1909—1913, annual 

1922-1924 

[Thousand pounds — ^i. c., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average 1909-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 preliminary 


Imiiorts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imiiorts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 









Austria-Hungary- 

China 

1, 100 

188 
17, 217 


94,465 

— 

100,387 



94, 712 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TRIES 

1 





1 



Denmark - 

France - 

Germany- 

Italy 

Netherlands-- 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

United States 

626 

1,967 

11,214 

381 

*266 

(0 

16 

426 

3,226 

4 

8 

567 

3,283 

9,717 

1,066 

3,247 

318 

41,875 

24,809 

2 

12 

1,362 

6 

796 

12 

452 

718 

674 

4,883 

6,417 

949 

2,833 

627 

61,060 

23,300 

1 3 

43 
1,350 

1 

3,682 

6) 

619 

328 

782 

5,667 

10,254 

1,348 

5,486 

660 

48,461 

19,722 

20 

1,6^ 

12 

6,' « 
7 
663 
505 

Total 10 countries 

15,443 

21,066 

84,862 

1 

97,816 

90,643 

106,313 

92,269 

103,207 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesoarch. Official sources. 


1 Three-year average. * than ^ iiounds. 

> Two-year average. * separately stated. 
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Tablb 636. — Eggs: Average price per dozen at certain cities , 1910-1926 
WESTERN FIRSTS AT BOSTON 
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Tablb 036. — Eggs: Average price per dozen at certain cities^ 1910-19 ^^ — 

Continued 


FRESH FIRSTS AT CHICAQO 


Year 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

$0.34 

$0 26 

$0.21 

$0.20 

$0.19 

$0.18 

$0.16 

$0. 18 

$a22 

$0.24 

$0.28 

$0.30 

$0.23 

1911. 

.26 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.10 

.18 

.21 

.28 

. 29 

.19 

WV2 

.33 

.32 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.20 

.25 

.23 



.24 

.21 

.18 

. 18 

.18 

.18 

. 17 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.33 

.TS 

.23 

1914 

.32 

.27 

.22 

. 18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.32 

.23 

iyii> 

.34 

.25 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.20 

. 29 

.29 

.23 

1910 

.29 

.24 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.28 

.31 

.36 

.39 

.26 

ri7 

.41 

.42 

.28 

.32 

.34 

. 31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.43 

.48 

.37 

191 S 

..W 

.51 

.35 

.33 

.32 

..32 

.37 

.38 

.43 

.50 

.01 

.62 

.44 

1919. 

.5S 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.43 

.40 

.42 ' 

.42 

.46 

.57 

.63 j 

.73 

.48 

1920 

.6.5 

..52 

.45 

.41 

.41 

.39 

.42 , 

.47 

.63 

.57 

.68' 

.71 

.52 

Av- 19H-1020 

.4.5 

..37 

.29 

.29 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.36 

.40 

.47 

.51 

.36 

1921 

.60 

.3.5 

.27 

.24 

.22 

.24 

.28 


.33 

"".IT 

.52 

.51 

.36 

1*12 J 

.37 

.32 

.23 

.23 

.24 

.22 

.21 

.22 

.20 

.3.5 

.48 

.43 

.30 

1923 

.33 

.33 

.20 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.31 

• 35 

.48 

.42 

.31 

1024 

.41 

.35 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.30 

.30 

.41 

.48 

.52 

.34 

mi 

.M 

.30 

.29 

.27 

.30 

.30 

.31 

.34 

.34 

.42 

.53 

.44 

.37 

Av. 1021 1025 

.46 

.35 

.28 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.28 

.33 

.30 

.50 

.47 

.34 


FRESH EXTRAS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


1910 

$0.34 

$0.20 

$0.21 

$0 24 

$0.25 

$a27 

$a3o 

$a35 

$0.41 

$0.47 

$0.54 

$0.40 

$0.34 

1911 

.31 

.25 

.19 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.20 

.31 

.38 

.46 

.51 

. 10 

.31 

191 i 

.33 

,24 

.20 

,21 

.21 

.22 

.25 

.29 

.38 

.44 

.48 

.34 

.30 

1913 

.28 

.21 

.18 

. 19 

.20 

.24 

.27 

.32 

. <9 

.50 

,57 

.47 

.32 

1014 

.40 

. 27 

.20 

.22 

23 

.24 

.28 

.33 

. 10 

.47 

" .48 

.40 

.33 

1915 

.31 

.23 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.25 

.31 

.36 

.46 

.51 

.41 

.31 

1916 

.33 

.26 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.27 

.33 

.39 

.47 

.50 

.40 

.32 

1917 

.38 

.32 

.26 

.31 

.34 

.31 

.35 

.43 

.40 

.53 

.57 

..52 

.40 

19ls 

.63 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.48 

.65 

.62 

.75 

82 

.80 

.56 

1919 

.61 

.41 

.42 

.48 

.62 

.52 

.64 

.59 

.69 

.78 

.87 

.78 

.00 

1920 ' 

,64 

.49 

.41 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.57 

.60 

.72 

.83 

.87 

.78 

.61 

\v. 1914-1920 

.47 

,35 

.30 

.33 

.34 

,35 

.39 

.45 

.52 

.61 

.60 

.,59 

.45 

1921 

,60 

Ta? 

.33 

.29 

.26 


~41 

.45 

.52 

.65 

.os' 

.57 

.45 

1922 

..59 

.30 ! 

.26 

.28 

.27 

.28 

.29 

.33 

.48 

.64 

.61 

.52 

.39 

1923 

.38 

.28 

.24 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.27 

.34 

.38 

.44 

.43 

.43 

.33 

lO.t 

.34 

.26 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.29 

.31 

.36 

.41 

.45 

.47 

.45 

.34 

1925 , 

.48 

.28 

.31 

.29 

.32 

.35 

.36 

.38 

.41 

.47 

.45 

.41 

.38 

Av. 1921-1925 

1 

.44 

.30 1 

i 


.27 

~27-| 

1 

.30 

.33 

.37 

.44 

.53 ] 

.53 

.48 

.38 


Division of Statistical and Ulstorloal Research, Average of daily prices from New York Journal of Com- 
incrw, Philadelphia Commercial List, and Price Current and Chicago Dairy Produce; average of weekly 
pncos in reports of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and Pacific Dairy Review. 
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SILK 


Table 637 . — Raw silk: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-1913, 

annual 1917-1934 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Country 

Aver- 

age 

1009- 

1913 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

■ 

WESTERN EUROPE 










Italy- 

H, 624 

6,217 

5,942 

4,079 

7, 330 

7,154 

8,234 

10,803 

11,686 

Franco 1 

992 

452 

520 

4as 

551 

430 

437 

562 

739 

Spain... 1 

182 

154 

165 

154 

176 

132 

170 

154 

209 

Total 

9,698 

6,823 

6,636 

4,641 

8,057 

7,716 

8,841 

11,519 

12,533 

Eastern Europe, I^ovant and 
Central Asia ^ 

6,611 

2,624 

2,624 

2,039 

1,653 

1,213 

1,543 

1,676 

2,414 

FAR EAST 

China: 










Exports from Shanghai..! 
Exports from Canton.... 

12,576 

10,097 

10, 251 

8,598 

7,«.'->9 

8, 840 

10, 648 

9,680 

10,605 

5,146 

5,170 

4, 134 

5,071 

4, 167 

[ 5,688 

7,000 

6,974 

6,604 

Japan — Exports from Yoko- 





hama 

21,H98 

34, 050 

31,416 

32,188 

24,008 

40,984 

41,546 

38,107 

i 

54,068 

British India— Exports from 
Bengal and Cashmere 

428 

232 1 

242 

220 

176 

187 

165 

110 

77 

Indo-China— Exports from 










Saigon, Haiphong, etc 

8 32 

11 

11 

11 

33 

44 

55 

88 

00 

Total 

40,080 

49. 560 

46,054 

46,088 

36. 243 

1 55,743 

59,414 

63,968 

71,263 

Grand total 

56, 389 

59,007 

55^314 

62,768 

45,953 

64,672 

69,798 

67, 162~ 

86,200 


Division o( Statistical and Historical Research, ("ompilcMl from Statistiquo de la Production de la Bole, 
Silk Merchants Union, Lyon, France. 

^ Includes Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Salonika, Adrlanople, 
Crete, the Caucasus, Anatolia, Turkestan, Central Asia, Syria, Cyprus, and Persia. 

* For years 1911-1013. 


Table 638. — Silk, Japanese, filatures, Kansai No. 1: Average wholesale price per 
pound, New York, 1909-1936 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

oge^ 


DoU. 

Dola. 

DoJs. 

PoU. 

DoU. 

Dots. 

iBH 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

Pols. 

PoU. 

1909 


4. 195 

4.244 

4.195 

3.807 

3.769 

3. 856 

3.602 

3.662 

3.662 

3. 616 

3.419 

8.840 


3.516 

3. 468 

3.322 

3.419 

3. 516 

3.419 

3.410 

3.371 

3.419 

3. 613 

3.866 

3.953 

3.624 

1911 

3. 705 

3. 795 

3. 659 



EXnS 

3. 359 

3.310 

3.419 

3. 274 

3. 274 

(») 


1912 

3.322 

3. 346 

3. 444 

3. 444 

3.444 

3.395 

3. 322 

3.444 

3. 589 

3.686 

3.492 

3.414 

3.445 

1913 

3. 468 

3.492 

3. 395 

3.492 

3.444 

3. 613 

3.613 


rag 

8. 769 

3.686 

3.638 

3.640 

^v. 1909-1913 

3.640 

3.659 

3. 613 

3.606 

3.624 

3. 519 

3.614 

3.667 

3.623 

8.699 

3.666 

mfm 


I4 


3. 977 

4.026 

3.977 

4. 074 


3. 977 

3. 963 

3.468 

3.201 

2.910 

2.862 

3.094 

1916 


3. 177 

3.031 

3.201 

'3.201 

3.201 



3.322 

8.322 

3.783 

4.583 

3.318 

1916 

4.462 

4.996 

6. 432 

4. 777 

4.462 

4.363 

4. 627 

4. 874 


4.990 

6. 432 

6.384 

4. 8^17 

1917 

6. 336 

6. 141 

4.947 

6.384 

6.287 

5,676 


6.645 

EEs 

6.432 

6.432 


6.494 

1918 

6.384 

6.481 

6. 481 

5. 772 

EMIiiij 

6. 16C 

6.887 

6.790 

6.887 

6.742 

&984 

0.648 

6. 278 

1919 

6.675 

6.772 



7,663 


9.749 

8.827 

9.606 


12.368 

13.629 


1920 

16.975 




6. 3a5 

6.451 

4.608 


6. 321 


5.782 


8.277 

Av. 1914-1920 

6.368 

6.087 



6.307 

6.647 

6. 490 

6.653 

6.763 

6. 818 

6.090 

6.248 

6.820 

1921 

5.782 

6. 733 

6.880 

6.782 

5,636 

6.733 

5. 733 

6.390 

*6. 978 

FfTfl 


7.596 

BtCTI 

1922 

6.762 

6.566 

6.027 

6. 517 



7.056 

7. 105 

7.644 



8.232 

7.219 

1923 

8. 183 

8.771 

8.624 

9.310 

8.428 

7.693 

7. 164 

7. 350 

9.800 



7.742 

8.22s 

1924 

7.860 

6.860 

6.223 

6.636 

wszm 

4.908 


6. 076 

6.439 


■inrr! 

6.321 

6.917 

1926 

6.076 

6.223 

6.831 

6.978 

0.174 

6.370 

6.321 

6.468 

6.616 



6.811 

Bsa 

Av. 1921-1926 

6.831 

6.831 


6.644 

0.448 


6.331 

6.478 

7.095 

6.919 

7.126 

7.340 

0.748 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

1 Derived from the dguros upon which the monthly averages are based, 
t No quotations. 
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HONEY 

Tablb 639. — Honey: Monthly average prices in producing sections and at consume 

ing markets j ] 920-192^ 

EXTK ACTED HONEY, PER POUND 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June j 

July j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

CALIFORNIA WUITK ORANOK 













F. 0 . b. Southern California 













shipping poinis: i 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ce7its 

Cents 

Cents 

1920 

is'A 

mi 

17U 

17H 

21 

19% 

lOA 

VJk 

18 A 

18% 

n% 

ir>% 

1921 

l«>i 

mi 

13 

12 

mi 

1134 

9% 

lOA 

11 

11*4 

12% 

UA 

1922 

lih 

JIH 

11 



9 

032 

9A 

93^2 

lok 

mi 

10% 

12% 

1923 

1 OJ 4 

10«2 

lOU 

l(Hi 

IH 4 


12 

1924 

13 ■ 


14 ' 

1432 

11»4 

lik 

12 

i2A 

13 

13% 

wi 

nil 

1925 

14*4 


15 


UH 

13 

11% 

nh 


14A 

15A 


New York City. » 







1920 

20 H 


17K 

mi 

20 

21k 

18 

17% 

18*4 

17 

17 

I m 

1921 

nh. 

14>4 

12t:^ 

11 

UA 

12 

! iiH 

11 

1234 

mi 

12*^ 

12% 

1922 

13^2 

13 

13Hj 

mA 

13 

12 

11% 

mi 

1134 

12 

123lj 

i^A 

J92:i.. 

12*4 

12H 

12>^ 

r2H 

13 

uH 

' 1334 

! 13^4 

14A 

14 

15 

IG 

1924 

15>2 

w 

15 

1532 

15A 

1332 

1434 

14 


13*4 

13)^ 


1925. 



143^ 

1 

1 

' 1432 

14% 

13*2 

14 

UH 

INTKRMOLNTAIN WHITK 







HWEKT CLOVER AND AL- 













FALFA 





\ 

1 







F. 0. 1). liiiorniountalu 













points: > 













1921 




8K 

7^ 

I 73 ^ 

73 ^ 

7% 

7% 

7% 

8 

8A 

1922 


8H 

8H 



85i 

9% 

8 

8 

8 

8 " 

1923 

7H 

8 

i 7}i 

7A 

73 a 

7*4 

8H 

s% 

8 

9 

9 

0 

1924 

9 


9*^ 

m 


9 

8H 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9% 

1925 


9>4 

m 


9 


m 

83 i 

832 

8A 

832 

8A 

Chicago: > 





1921 

UH 

13^^ 

12 

12H 

mi 

9% 

0% 

h>A\ 

i 10 

11 

11 

11% 

1922 

UH 

11 

m 

10>2 

lOA 

mi 

lOH 

\ 

10 

loK 

10% 

9A 

1923 

9)2 

9 

10 

10 

10 

lOH 

lOH 

lo*^! 

1 10% 

11% 

iiA 

11% 

1924 

llUi 

11^ 

mi 

mi 

11 



10*4 

11 

11% 

11% 

11 

1925 

11 

11 

11 

11 P 4 





11 

11 

11 

NORTH EASTERN AND CEN- 


j 


i 








TRAL WHITE ClXiVER 













F. 0 . b. Clover Bolt points: * 













1921 









9*4 

9% 

9% 

1034 

1922 

10 ‘2 

10 

mi 

ioji 

lOt^ 

mi 

U>2 

11 

11 

11 

10% 

11 

192.3 

11 

lOH 

10 

10 

10>2 

11 

11 

llH 

UH 

10>i 

10% 

I03i 

1924 

lO’i 

ioh 

10 ^ 

11 

11 

10 * 4 ! 

103 ^ 

11 

10% 

10»^4j 

n% 

11 

1925 

11*4 

Ilk 

iiM 

113 ^ 

iiA 

11 A\ 

IIA 

mi 

11 

11 

10% 

1034 

Chicago: ^ 






1 

] 







1921 









11% 

1234 

12% 

123 ^ 

1922 - 

UH 

ll^i 

11^' 

11 

mi 

12 



10)4 

m/i 

iiA 

103< 

1923 

10 


9tl 


IQA 


lOA 

loH 

11% 

11 A 

12A 

1134 

1924 

12H 

lOH 

10»< 

li 

llH 

103 ^ 

lOA 

11% 

iiA 

12 

12 

12 

1925 

IC'i 

liH 

113^ 

UH 

HA 

llH 

llH 

11 

11 

1 

10% 

113 ^ 

11% 

NORTHEASTERN JUJCK- 













WHEAT 







1 

1 





F. o. b. New York and 






1 







Pennsylvania points: * 






1 

1 






1921 









9 

^% 

7A 

8 

1922 

7 

8 

7H 

7H 


8 


OA 

7% 

8 

8 

8 

192.4 

7H 

8 

8H 



8 


9 

9 

9% 

9 

9 

1924 

9 

9 

83^ 

m 

m 

8M 



9 

9% 

9 

9 

1925 

8^4 

0 

10 

9 



934 

0 

83 i 

83^ 

8*4 






I 








» Price to beekeepers or other shippers in cnr lots to July, 1923; thereafter, price in large lots, mostly less 


lun car lots*. , , - j w 

* Sales by oririnal receivers to bottlers, confectioners, bakers, and Jobbers. 
> Price to beekeepers and other shippers, in car lots. 

< Price to beekeoi)er 3 in large lots, mostly less than car lots, 

91044^—26 ^78 
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Table 630 — Honey: Monthly average prieea in producing sections and at consum- 
ing marketSf 1920—1925 — Continued. 

COMB HOISTEY, 24-SECTION CASES 



I 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Apr. 

NOBTHKASTEKN AND GSN- 
TRAL WHITE CLO\SK 

COMB, NO. 1 AND FANCY 





F.o. 1) Clov^'F Belt points:* 
1921 

DoU. 

Dola. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

1022 - 1 

A 00 

A 10 

AGO 

450 

1023 1 

4. 75 

4 75 

1934 

192.'5 

4. 75 
4. 95 

4. 75 
4.95 

5.a5 
4 75 

Vw’ 

4.90 

Chicago: * 

1921 - 

0. 75 

6. 60 

A 75 

7.00 

1922 

A 25 

A 25 

4 75 

1923. 

4. 10 

400 

4.66 

4.00 

192^ 

4 90 

4 75 

460 

&00 

1925,. 

450 

4 25 

4 40 

4 00 



May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 

DoU. 





A 10 

AOO 

5. 10 

4 A5 



4 45 

AGO 

4 55 

4.90 

4.70 

4. 70 

400 


5.00 

6.00 

A25 

5. 10 

4.75 

5. J5 

A 50 


4 SO 

4 85 

4. 95 

4 HO 

A 10 

4 95 

5.25 

4 50 

A 10 

A20 

AOO 

AOO 

46o 

4 15 

i a60 

6.40 

A 25 

AGO 

AOO 

A 10 

AOO 

A 50 


A 10 



1. 10 

4 50 

4 25 

4. 50 

4.25 

4.25 

4 25 

4.40 

i. 75 

4 75 

4 90 

4.90 

4 75 

4 60 

4 75 

AOO 

A 10 

AOO 

4 90 

4 75 

450 

4.50 

4 00 

4.40 

1.40 

4 50 

425 

4. 10 


Fruit ami Vegetable D vision. 

< Price, to beekeepers in large lots, mostly less than car lots. 
^ Sales by original rcceivcis to tct-iilcis. 


BEESWAX 

Table i\ \0.~Beesivajr : Monthly average price per pound in prod'udng sections and 

at Chicago, 1920-1925 



Jnn. I 

: ! 

M ir. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

June j 

July 

Aug. 

! SepU 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

¥. 0. B. VRODVaNO SFt - 



1 























Southern California! 


1 











(averaee yellow to ligtit). 

C( nt9 

1 Cents Cents 

Certs 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

Cfnts 

Cents 

('cuts 

Cents 

Cents 

1921 i 

35 

31 

' 30 

_ 

27 ' 

28 

7^} 

2312 

21 

21 

23 

223 5 

1922 


22 

22 


22 j 

22 

224 

20 

20 

21 

234 


1921 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

27 





21 

22 

1921 

23 

23K/ 

2.34 

22 

22,4 

‘£i'A 

21 J 

^21*2 

2:1 

21 

23 

244 

1925 --1 

26 

27 

284 

294 

29*u, 

28 

29 

28 

28 

‘J»h 

3032 

314 

Interiiiountain region 





i 








(average yellow to light): 





30 ^ 








1921 

354 


32 




28 


23 

23 

22 

234 

1922 

22 

2.1 

23 


22 


224 

20 

20 

22 

223i 

21 ■ 

192:1 

2,5 

26 

26 

254 

26 

24ti 

24 

25 

244 

244 

21 

24 

1921 

2.3 '4 

234 

23^4 

23 

22,4 

224 

224 

213^ 

2032 

223 

224 

2i 

1925 

2.5 

2.54 

27 

30 

30 

294 

30 

28 

28 

30 

32 

34 

Chicago.* 













Light— 













1920 

1 44 

414 

42H 

4,34 

454 

44 

4.14 

41 

40 

403 ^ 

37 

344 

1921 

314 

314 

304 

31 

324 

314 

3J4 

29 

29 

;io4 

304 

31 

1 1922 - 1 

31 

31, 

294 

284 

33 

314 

3112 

304 

31 

314 

3L4 

.304 

1 1923 

304 

314 

32 

324| 

32 

32 

31 

20 

.30 

30 

29 

293^ 

1924 

294 

2fj>4 

29 • 

314 

284 

274 

27 

27 

29 

324 

324 


1925 

35 

3S 

:i8 

'll4l 

38 

35 

•m 

334 

34 

374 

38 

.38 

Dark— 


1 

1 











1920 

.384 

364 

39 

404 

43 

404 

394 

37 

354 

364 

344 

324 

1921 

294 

284 

274 

264 

264 

274 

264 

254 

264 

27 

274 

274 

1922 

284 

28 

244 

2.54 

29 

28 

29 

28 

274 

28 

274 

274 

i92;i 


284 

284 

2841 

29 

294 

284 

2.54 

254 

26 

28 

24 

1924 

26 

264 

1 20 

27 i 

254 

254 

254 

244 

26 

29 

28 

2734 

1925 

31 

31 

334 

364 

34 

20H 

29^ 

294 

294 

344 

34 

34 


Fruit and Vegetable Division. 

I to bsokepors* 

* Sales by origiindieceivers to wholesalers, jxilish and laundry-supply maimfaeturecs^ etc. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES IN AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS 

Table 641 . — Agricultural 'products: Exports {domestic) of the United States^ 

1923-1925 



Year ended June 30 

Article exported 

Quantity 

Value 


1 

•Unit 

1923 

1 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

1923 

i 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL 








PRODUCTS 








AniiMAls, live: 


Them- 

Thou- 

Ihou- 

1,000 

dollars 

IfiOO 

1,000 

Ctiti lo- - 


1 sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

Hulls for brooding 

No 

2 

1 

2 

274 

125 

2f»0 

(\>ws for brooding 

No 

I 20 

9 

21 

884 

495 

634 

Other catUo 

No 

40 

23 

83 

1,796 

676 

1, 597 

Tlorses — 








l<or bre^'ding 

No 

i (0 

(0 

(») 

137 

112 

163 

Other horses 

No 

8 

11 

10 

912 

842 

1, 0.)2 

Mul*‘S, asses, and burros. 

No 

13 

1 16 

18 

1,324 

1,712 

1, 967 
205 

kSlu'ep 

No 

16 

9 

19 

165 

89 

kSw.iiu 

No 

76 

95 

(t3 

900 

1,217 

1, 0.54 

Foulli j 

Lb 

491 

695 

777 

268 

323 

372 

Oth<‘i live animals 

Lb 

429 

! 620 

999 

168 

106 

26:4 

Total animals, live 





6, 918 

5, 787 

7,517 

Daily products: 








flutter 

Lb 

9, 410 

5, 425 

8,384 

! 3,706 

2,472 

3, 4^:8 

idieese 

Altllc ?ir.(l Cieaiii — 

Lb 

8, 446 

3, 938 

9,432 

[ 2, 170 

1,088 

2,414 

Fresh find sterilized... 

Cal 

89 

89 

95 

80 

86 

68 

Oondeast'd. sweetened 

Lb 

47, 966 

67,112 

49, 297 

6, 760 

9,812 

7, 334 

Kvuf. orated, unsweetened 

Lb 

to*), 072 

146. 500 

124,250 

10,107 

14, 108 

11,5'K) 

J'owuerod, dried 

Lb 

2, 91H 

2,706 

5, 6‘^3 

5t>4 

609 

8:49 

Tot id dany pjoducts... 



1 


21. 327 

28,175 I 

0:13 

Kggs and epg pioduets: 








Kggs in shell. . 

Doz 

34,284 

32,832 

2.^, 107 

9,311 

8, 659 

7, 300 

Fgg'i and yolks, frozen, 
dried, or canned. 

Lb 

556 

488 

270 

89 

75 

.47 

Total eggs and egg 





9,400 

8,734 

7, :437 

products. 








Hides -uid skins, raw (except 
fur): 

ilf 








Lb 

3,158 

7,120 

11,999 

764 

1, 537 

2,702 

Oattlo 

Lb 

11,200 

73,116 

54, 381 

1, 796 

7,639 

7, 0:41 

Sheep and goat 

Lb 

974 

1,807 

3,003 

227 

388 

869 

OUier hides and skins, 

Lb 

6,666 

9, 866 

9, 899 

709 

1,098 

1, 142 

ineliiding fresh and 
pieklcd splits. 





i 



Total hides and skins., . 

Lb 

20,988 

91,908 

79,283 

3,496 

10,662 

11, 744 

Meats . n*! moat products: 








Meats — 








Beef and veal — 






367 

1 538 

Beef, canned 

Lb 

2,312 

1,546 

1, 835 

630 

Beef, fre^h. 

Lb 

3,656 

24,185 

2,476 

3,036 

655 

423 

480 

Beef, pickled or 

Lb 

21, 851 

22,407 

2,308 

1 

2,170 

2,303 

cuied. 

Veal, fresh — 

Lb 

361 

341 

108 

55 

60 

20 

Total beef and 

Lb 

30, r>14 

26,213 

27,386 

3,548 

3,020 

3, 341 

veal. 








Mutton and lamb 

Pork - 

Lb 

1,769 

1, 633 

1,460 

331 

307 

50,951 

287 

33.985 

Bacon - 

Lb 

408, 3,34 

408,090 

211, 706 

69,062 

('Janned 

Lb 

2,699 

2,691 

4, 185 

942 

690 

1, 317 

Carcasses, fresh. 

Lb 

9, 462 

12,666 


1,338 

1,485 

904 

Hams and shoul- 

Lb 

319. 269 

369,469 

277,667 

6fs205 

66,252 

49,910 

ders. 









1 Less than 600. 
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Table 641 . — Agricultural products: Exports {domestic) of the United SioUeSf 

1 923-1 926 — Contin ucd 


Yeur endc<l June 30 


Article exported 


Quantity 



Value 



Unit 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL FROD- 




• 




UCTS — continued 

Meats and meat products— 
Continued. 








Meat s— C ont inued . 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Tork —Continued. 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Loins and other 

Lb 

34,310 

36, 558 

20, 7M 

.5, 437 

5, 392 

3, .504 

fresh. 






Pickled 

Lb 

40, 934 

37, 409 

20, 720 

4, 953 

4,293 

3,660 

aides— 


Cumberland.. 

Lb 

i}) 

8 15, 401 

24, 557 

(0 

J 2,009 

4, 322 

Wiltshire .. 

Lb 

(^) 

8 12, 105 

14,647 

i^) 

3 1,544 

2, .584 

Total pork 

Lb 

815,008 

804, 337 

.580, 9t»2 

120, 927 

122,010 

ICO, 142 

Poultry and game — 
Canned 

Lb 

125 

09 

(») 

40 

33 

(») 

Fre.‘!h 

Lb 

5,90« 

4,042 

4, 922 

1,744 

1, 185 

1, 498 

Sausage— 








('anned 

Lb 

2, 004 

3,213 

3,818 

712 

901 

1,006 

Not canned 

Lb 

7, 719 

8,707 

8,798 

2, 0.59 

2, 114 

2,271 

Miscellaneous meats — 


Meats, canned. 

Lb 

7,522 

9, 493 

6, 059 

2, 898 

2,933 

1,989 

u. c. s. 








Meat extnwts 

Lb 

482 

280 

171 

540 

443 

340 

and bouillon 
cubes. 








Other meats, n. 

Lb 

47,292 

56,8<59 

42, 380 

4, 493 

4, 073 

3, 784 

e. s , ineluaing 
edible offal. 



Tot«il meats 

Lb 

910,0.11 

1, 004, 86.5 

082, .502 

143, 304 

138, 525 

114,004 

Oils and fats, animal — 
Lard 

Lb 

952, 042 

1,014,898 

792, 735 
8,923 

110,594 

129, 091 

123,223 

Lard compounds 

Lb 

11,140 

6,907 

1,397 

935 

1,206 

Lard, neutral 

Lb 

20,404 

24, 230 
715 

20,421 

3, 424 

3,242 

3, 621 

Lard oil 

Lb 

737 

(*) 

89 

81 

(•) 

Neat's foot oil 

Lb.. 

1,233 

1, 349 

1, 095 

188 

235 

267 

Oleomargarine 

Lb.. 

2,028 

1, 125 

732 

328 

180 

122 

Oleo oil 

Lb... 

104,950 
12, 521 

92, 905 
11,345 

105, 140 

12, 06S 

11,358 

1,277 

14, 059 

Oleo stock 

Lb 

15, 129 

1, 360 

1, 891 

Stearins and fatty 



acids— 

Grease stearin 

Lb.. 

2,962 

4, 007 

2,412 

278 

382 

267 

Oleic acid or rod 

Lb 

2, 379 

2, 00.1 

1,432 

202 

220 

127 

oil. 

1 





Olt'o and lard 

Lb._ 

10, 135 

7,081 

7, 139 

1, 051 

701 

868 

slearin. 








Stearic acid 

Lb 

.3, 080 

2, 191 

2, 059 

404 

281 

278 

V Othoi fatty acids. 

Lb 

»00 

201 

.(«) 

»7 

25 

(•) 

■ Tallo 

Lb 

e) 

(0 

28, 770 

(0 

101 

(0 

2,619 

(*) 

• Edible 

Lb 

1,914 

1, 175 


92 

Inedible.. ... 

Lb 

23,751 

52,993 

30, 197 
81, 837 

h) 

1,939 

4,375 

2,855 

7,044 

(*) 

Miscellaneous, n. e. s., 
including other ani- 
mal oils. 

Lb 

87, 55*1 

9,365 





Total oils and fats. 

Lb 

1,209,637 

1, 289, 105 

1, 074, 153 

143,864 

158,059 

158,483 

Total meats and 

Lb 

^128,668 

2^293,970 

1, 756, 745 

287,168 

296^584 

273,147 

meat products. 





Wool and mohair, unmanu- 

Lb 

461 

465 

315 

121 

134 

133 

foctured. 









* Included with “Bacon/' 

> Jan. 1-June 30. 

< Included with “ Hams and shoulders/' 

* Included with “ Moats canned, n. e. s.” 

• Included with Animal oils ahd fats, “Miscellaneous, n. e. s., Including other animal oils." 
1 Classifled as “Edible" and “Inedible." 

• Classified as “Tallow." 
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Table 641. — Agricultural 'products: Exports (do'tnestic) of the United Stcdcs, 

1 92S-1 926 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article exported 

Quantity | 

Value 

Unit 

1023 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

1023 

1924 

1926 pre- 
liminary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PROD- 








ucTs— continued 








Mi.sccllaneous aninml prod- 


Thou- 

Thou- 

TJtou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

U(ts: 


sandn 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

\ dollars 

Beeswax 

Lb 

79 

136 

(*) 

25 

42 

(") 

Bones, hoofs, and horns. 

Lb 

0,301 

5,457 

4, 189 

310 

286 

152 

unmanufactured. 








Feathers, crude 

Lb 

4,370 

.3,093 

4,872 

310 

232 

439 

Gelatin 

Lb . 

'310 

418 

377 

201 

279 

270 

Glue 

Lb 

2,006 

2,295 

2,431 

431 

369 

372 

JIair, unmanufactured— 








(’attlo.. 

Lb 

7, .369 

5,087 

6,981 

424 

441 

849 

Other hair 

Lb 

8,068 

9, S{)9 

13, O.'iO 

824 

1,076 

1,540 

Honey 

Lb 

1 2 ; 891 

1,921 

6,214 

290 1 

228 

'660 

SausiiKe casiiiKS 

Lb 

1 20, 043 

27, 427 

39 ; 972 

4, 935 ' 

5,454 

8,698 

Miscellaneous animal 

Lb 

1 2, 177 

21404 

4, .<24 

'223 

245 

'446 

prociuets, n. e. s. 








Total animals and an- 





338, 403 

35.S 727 

338,957 

iiiial products. 


i 





VE(JKTAnLK PRODU(Ta 








Chocolate and cocoa: 








Chocolate, including 

Lb 

1 974 

1,594 

1,478 

224 

372 

306 

sweetened. 








(^ocoa iKiwdorcd 

Lb 

8,047 

4,683 

3,032 

389 

337 

301 

C’olTee: 





Green 

Lb 

26, 272 

23,845 1 

25,282 

4, 949 

4,997 

7,146 


Lb 

b319 

2,028 

1,983 

361 

538 

' 625 

Extracts and substitutes.. 

Lb 

'713 

695 

'826 

380 

422 

514 

Cotton, unmanufactured: 








lA)ng staple (lH inches or 


i 






over)— 








Sea-island (500 lbs.). __ 

Bale - 

1 

(0 

1 

148 

61 

179 

Otlier long staple (600 

Bale 

886 

937 

1,594 

114,285 

115,832 

210, 619 

lbs.) 








Short staple (under VA 

Bale 

4,318 

4,847 

6.644 

642, 87J 

75.3, 289 

842,962 

inches) (600 lbs.). 








Linters (500 lbs.) 

Bale 

48 

115 

200 

1,679 

4,793 

7,228 

Total c*otton, unmanu- 

Bale 

5,253 

5,899 

8,439 

658,983 

903,975 

1,060,886 

fi'Ctured (500 lbs.). 








Fruits: 








Dried and evaporated— 








Apples 

Lb 

12,817 

30, 323 

19,225 

1,447 

3, 332 

2, 315 

Apricots 

Lb 

11,193 1 

38, 777 

1.3,292 

2,617 

4,428 1 

2,013 

Peaches 

Lb : 

5,586 i 

12, 975 

4,668 

711 

996 

4.51 

Prunes 

Lb 

79,229 1 

136, 448 

171,771 

7,583 

8,572 

11, 458 

Raisins 

Lb 

93, 062 

88, 152 

90, 783 

10,284 

7,893 

6,788 

Other drioil and evap- 

Lb. 

10, 632 

13, 933 

11,242 

1, 352 

1,348 

1, 342 

orated fruit. 





( 



Total dried and 

Lb 

213, 419 

320,608 

310,981 

23,994 

26»569 

24,367 

evaporated. 








Fresh - 








Apples 

Bbl 

593 

2,032 

1,605 

2,674 

9,506 

6,811 

Apples 

Box 

3. 491 

6,198 

5, 148 

6,625 

13,655 

12, 571 

Berries 

Lb 

8,180 

11, 149 

8,453 

881 

1,084 

971 

Citrus- 







Grapefruit 

Box 

252 

305 

427 

8.30 

827 

1,301 

Lemons _ . 

Box 

159 

228 

173 

000 

952 

848 

Oranges. 

Box 

1,799 

2,592 

2,197 

7,661 

8,566 

9,319 

Grapes 

Lb 

14,022 

20,257 

20,302 

1,061 

1,229 

' 296 

Pears .. 

Lb 

36,785 

60,237 

41,452 

1,617 

2,499 

k.,253 

Peaches .. 

Lb 

13, 170 

15, 065 

16, 172 

583 

574 

680 

Pineapples 

Box 

37 

41 

32 

157 

130 

121 

Other fresh fruits 

Lb 

36,555 

32, 374 

33,538 

1,489 

1, 417 i 

1,293 

Total fresh fruits. . . 





24, 277 

40^448 

37,464 


1 Less than OOO. 

• Included with Animal products, “Miscellaneous, n. e. s. 
10 Includes “ Other subtropical fruits.” 
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Table 641. — Agricultural products: Exports (domestic) of the United t^tates, 

1 923 — 1 926 — Continued 


Article exported 


Year ended June 30 


Unit 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— COD. 


Fruits— Continue^l. | 

Prepiued or preserved— , 
Canned — 

Apples jmd apple I Lb- 
sauee. 

Aprieots _l Lb_ 

Cherries I Lb_ 

Peaches Lb. 

Pcius Lb.. 

Pineapples.. • Lb. 


Jdanis 

Prunes 

Miscellaneous 

fruits. 

Total prepauMl 
or pre.'erved. 

Preserved jellies and jams 
Fruit prepaiutions, ii. e. s., 
inoUidiuij fiuit pulp 
(cannery waste). 


Tot.il fiiiits- 


Grains and K»ain products: 
GiaiiLS— 

Harley 

Huckvvheat 

^'orn 

Oats 

Kice 

ll>e - 

\V heat 

Meal and Mouis — 

Huckwhcat 

C’orn 

Oatmeal 

llice Hour, meal, and 
broken liee. 

Rye. 

Wheat 


I'ctol grains and 
Hours. 

Mlsoellaneous grain prod- 
ucls — 

Hran and middlings.. 

Bread and biscuit 

Ccieal breakfast foods, 
n. e. s. 

C’orn feeds 

Corn products for 
table use, mi sc.n.e.s. 

Hominy and grits 

Macaroni, spaghetti, 
etc. 

Malt - 

Mill feeds, inisc. n.c.s. 
Piciwured feeds, not 
medicinal. 

Screenings. 

Sorgo, kaflr, and milo. 
Wheat products for 
table use. 

Other grain products.. 

Total grains and 
grain products. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb- 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Hu. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Bu. 


Lb.. 

Bbl. 

Lb.. 

Lb-. 


Bbl. 

Bbl. 


Ton.. 

Lb... 

Lb... 


Ton.. 

Lb- 


Lb. 

Lb. 


Bu... 

Ton.. 

Lb- 


Lb. 

Bu- 

Lb.. 

Lb. 


Quantity 


Lb 


I.b. 

Id). 


1923 


Thou- 

sarids 

(«‘) 

a 13, 800 
2, 2r»l 
.■>4, 624 
49, 358 
21, 848 
1,942 
(‘•) 

G3,3SS 


207, 22(j 


2,217 
1. 505 


18, 193 
140 
94,064 
18,574 
318,941 
51,412 
154, 951 

8t)2 
633 
123, 115 
51,729 

42 
14, 883 


3 

9,480 

11,051 

1 

5,081 

79, .979 
6,292 

4,088 

33 

19,664 

10,037 

58 

4,229 

8,407 


1924 1925 pre- 

liminai y 


Thou- 

savda 

>4,586 

26, 576 
1, 675 
60,374 
38,431 
25,238 
1,918 
J834 
16, 280 


165,912 


Thou- 
sands 
13, 487 

31,360 
1, 612 
67,300 
53, 861 
2(), 252 
877 
2,701 
13, 703 


201, 233 


1, 51 1 
15, 397 


Value 


1923 


t,000 

dollars 

(") 

3 1, 187 
360 
5,388 
6,105 
2,346 
174 
(”) 
6,910 


22, 479 


4fii\ 

47 


71,253 


I 


11, 209 
82 

21, 186 
1. 149 
190,610 
17, 705 
78, 793 

2<»1 
487 
137, 646 
3/, 141 

366 
17, 253 


2 

12, 452 
11,003 

2 

5,924 

32,160 

7,260 

2,975 

8 

17,364 

12,664 

.60 

5,138 

6,791 


23, 653 
180 
8,460 
10,874 
74, 002 
49, 009 
195,490 I 

310 ' 
3.33 ' 
106,256 ; 
37,435 


13,896 


13, 591 
152 
75,031 
9,282 
12, 379 
47,513 
192, 016 

41 
2, 470 
4, 4(j0 
1,142 

213 

83,991 


4 

14,166 

8,343 

O') 

7, 529 

10,556 

8,447 

5,379 

22 

31,888 

8,437 

( 13 ) 

8»016 

12,633 


412, 226 


97 

J,:303 

1,005 

23 

304 

1,336 

602 

3,970 

698 

401 

167 

59 

321 

376 


452, 786 


1924 


1,000 
dollars 
> 275 

2,070 
267 
4,436 
4, 144 
3,058 
148 
s 103*' 
1,705 


1925 pro- 
liminaiy 


i,obo 

dollars 

770 

2,839 
256 
5, 778 
6,447 
2, 951 
74 
320 
1, 008 


10,266 ; 21,043 


437 

799 


84,519 


I 


8, 897 
19, 

606 
8, 361 
14, 343 
87,712 

16 

2,223 

4,922 

915 

1,519 

88,202 


237, 352 


317 
2, 124 


85, 315 


25, 945 
208 
10,629 
6, 242 
4, 189 
62,811 
306, 606 

18 
1,971 
1, 596 
1,248 

346 
97, 760 


522, 575 


75 
1, 730 
1,138 

55 

394 

643 

581 

3,023 

318 

393 


46 

399 

376 


246,862 


136 

2,066 

848 

(») 

552 

448 

686 

6,351 

702 

691 


(>») 


106 

) 

665 

601 


530, 427 


•Jan. 1-Jime 30. 

** Included with Canne.i fruit, '‘Miscellaneous.** 

” Included with "Mill feeds, miscellaneous, n. e. s.” 
•• Included with “ Other grain products.** 
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Table 641 . — Agricultural products: Exports {domestic) of the United Stales^ 

1 923 - 1 926 — Continued 


Year ondod Juno 30 


Article exported 

Quantity 

Value 

• 

Unit 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
limmary 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

VEQltTABLK PEODUCTB— OOn. 

Nuts: 

Peanuts - 

Lb 

Thou- 

sands 

8,716 

4, 818 

Thou- 

sands 

3,994 

6,263 

Thou- 

sands 

2,863 

1,000 

dollars 

681 

1,000 

dollars 

381 

1,000 

dollars 

307 

Other nuts - 

Lb 

4,382 

724 

79:3 

793 




Oilseeds and oilseed products: 
Oil cake and oil-cake 
nieid— 

Oake— 

Coconut-..-- 

Lb 

3,860 

686 

58 

00 

66 

1 


Corn. 

Lb 

V*) 

00 

12 

00 

00 

C'ottonseed 

Lb 

342,514 

636,555 

GU2 

200, '*27 
546, H48 
(“) 

503,664 

671,460 

7,789 

4,261 

12,563 

liiib-ced 

Lb 

11,577 

11, 221 

14, 9S2 

Peanut ------ 

Lb 

(») 

12 

(‘0 

00 

Other oil cake 

Ivb 

3,092 

111,806 

38,057 

2,732 

1,233 

15,250 

66 

21 

241 

Meal- 
ed ottoiiseed 

Lb 

49,439 

291,711 

2,302 

1,033 

6,208 

Linseed 

Lb 

13, 267 
5,322 

• 

19, 6<)6 

841 

276 

440 

Other oil-cake 

Lb 

25,582 

54 

104 

496 

jucal. 




1 

Tot al oil cake 

Lb 

1, 040,024 

817,094 

1, 617, 333 

22,719 

16,917 

34, 920 

and oil- 

(‘ako meal. 


Oilseeds j 

Td) 

2,722 

4,083 

3,170 ' 

’ 05 

1 246 

212 






OiL- 

Pixcd or e\pre'>sed — 
C’ficoa I'uU^r 

Lb 

9»7 

887 

1 

1,677 

287 

232 

427 

Cocorui oil 

X>b 

12,993 

19,42:1 

17,890 

1,088 

1, t>76 

1,079 

Com oil 

Lb 

5,224 ' 

4, 196 

3,586 

052 

jlO 

491 

Cottoiisetd oil - 
Ciiide. 

r.h 

25,933 

38,359 

23, 634 
15,884 

24, 062 

2,258 

2, 215 

2,213 

■Rofmed 

Lb 

29, 198 

4, 239 

J,S06 

.3, 508 





Total cot- 

Lb 

64,292 

39,418 

5 : 1 , 260 

6, 497 

4, 081 

6.761 

tonseed 

oil. 




T>ar<l (onipoiiJids, 
vegetable. 
Linseed oil 

T.b 

17,984 

3,103 

7. 029 

C), 578 

2,221 

993 

976 

Lb 

2*628 

2,405 

410 

347 

338 

Olcomii’ garine, 
vegetable. 
Peanut oil 

T.h 

1,736 

188 

271 

156 

236 

44 

25 

Lb 

168 

( 15 ) 

21 

14 

( 15 ) 

Soy-bean oil 

Lb 

2,495 

3,611 

564 

2, 892 

679 

219 

311 

66 

Soap stock, vege- 
table. 

Stearin, vegetable 
Other vegetable 

Lb 

3,996 

6, 167 

239 

231 

335 

T.h 

176 

00 

56 

26 

( 15 ) 

Lb 

8,063 

6,951 

6,780 

863 

851 

771 

oils and fats. 





Total fixed 

Lb 

121, 212 

88,036 

98,977 

12,789 

9,346 

10,858 

or express- 
ed. 

Volatile or essential— 
Peppermint 

Lb 

102 

159 

127 

291 

537 

823 

Otner volatile or 

Lb 

584 

1,099 

1, 176 

Oil 

746 

923 

essenti^. 







Total vola- 
tile or es- 

Lb 

686 

1,258 

1,303 

902 

1,282 

1 740 








sential. 
Total vego- 

foViln nils 

Lb 

121,898 

89,293 

100,280 

13,691 

10,627 

12,004 


*< Included with “Other oil cake.” ^ „ 

» Included with “ Other vegetable oils and fats, 
w Included with Vegetable products, “ Other, n. e. s. 


»» 
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Table 641. — Agricultural products: Exports {domestic) of the United States^ 

1923-1925 — Continued 


Year eiidecl June 30 


Article exported 


VLCJFTARLK PRODI’CTS— COn. j 

Bcedr?, except oilseeds: 

Alfalfa, 

Clover, except red 

Clover, red 

Field and fortige plant 
seeds, n. e. s. 

Class seeds, n. e. s 

Timothy 

Vegetable and flower 
seeds. 

Toi al seeds, except 
oilseeds. 

Spices 

Sugar, molasses, and sirup: 

IViolasiK's 

Sirup, including maple. . . 
Sugar, including maple 
(2,000 lbs.). 


Quantity | 

Value 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

Thou- 

nands 

Thou- 

fandx 

Thou- 

sandu 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 


Lb 37,514 


Total sugar, molasses, . 
and sirup. 

Tobacco, uninanufactured : 

Tobacco leaf 

Bright flue-cured 

Burley 

('igar leaf 

Dark-fired Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

Dark Virginia 

(Jreen River (Pryor) . 
Maryland and Ohio 
export. 

Other leaf tobacco 

Total leaf tobacco, _ 
Stem.s, trimmings and 
scrap tobacco. 

Total tobacco, un- 
manufHcture<l. 

Vegetables; 

Dried and fre.sh — 

Beans, dried 

Dried or dehydrated 
vegetables, miscel- 
laneous. 

Onions. 

Peas, diied_._ 

Potatoc.s 

Other fresh vegetables. 
Prepared or preserved— 

Asparagus 

Beans 

i Corn.. 

Peas 

Pickles and sauces 

Pickles 

Ketchup and oth- 
er tomato sauces. 
Other sauces and 
relishes. 

Soups 

Tomatoes. 

Other canned vege- 
tables. 

Other vegetable pre- 
parations, n. e. s 

Total vegetables . . . 


Lb '7 229.472 

Lb »,57,(»92 

I.b 3 3^464 

Lb »242 

Lb 3 73,4f.l 

Lb *34,719 

Lb *10,010 

Lb *5,335 

Lb >31,3.57 


24,939 M7,967 

15, .533 ''2,843 
11,848 ^503 


420,223 145,02.5 

10, 479 007 


Lb 454,364 


* Jan. 1-June 30. 
*7 July l-Dcc. 31. 



M Indode'^ with Pickles and smoee*' 
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Table 641. — Agricultural products: Exports (domestic) of the United Stoics^ 

1923--1926--ConimMG<i 


Article exported 


VEQETAHLE PRO DUCTS — COD. 

Mlsf cllanooiis vegetable prod- 
uct s: 

beverages— 

Malt beverajvs 

Hnii its, distilled 

Wines 

M iscellaueous bever- 
ages, u. c. s., and 
fruit juices 

Broomcorn 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, 
roots, crwlo— 

(liuseng 

Other crude vegetable 
diugs. 

Flavoring extracts “ 

Flowers, cut 

Glucose (corn sirup) 

(Hue, vegetable 

Grape sugar (corn sugar) . 

Hay 

Hops 

Nurseiy jnd greenhouse 
stock- 

Fmit stock, cuttings 
and seedlings. 

Other nuK>ei*y or 
greenhouse stocks 

Starch, com 

Starch, excel -t com 

Vinegar 

Yeast 

Other iniseeUane<jus veg- 
etable products, n. c. s. 

Total vegetable pro- 
ducts. 

Total animal and veg- 
etable products. 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Dyeing and tanning ma- 
terials, crude. 

Dye extracts — 

Ivogwood 

Other dye extracts — 
Tanning extracts— 

t^hestnut 

Other tanning ex- 
tracts, (vegetable 
and chemiciu). 

Naval stores, gums, and 
rosins: 

Rosin 

Spirits of turpentine 

Tar and pitch, wood 

Turiwntine substitutes 

Wood (urpentine 

Other gums and resins 

Total naval stores, 
gums, and resins. 



» Jan. l~June 30. 

h Excludes fruit juices prior to Jan. 1, 1024. 
u Includes fruit Juioes prior to Jan. 1, 1024. 
n Of 500 pounds. 

M Of 280 pounds. 
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Table 641 . — AgricvlturdL products: Exports (domestic) of the United Slates, 

1 92S1 925 — Continued 



Year ended June 30 

Articles exported 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1923 

1924 

192.5 pre- 
liminary 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

roREST moDT'CTs— contd 








Wood: 








Boards, deals, planks, 








etc.— 


Thoa- 

Thou- 

Thov- 

i,ono 

1,000 

1,000 

lia*d woods — 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Ash_ 

M ft 

*9 

19 

23 

*682 

I,:i83 

1, 692 

('hosi nut 

M ft 

10 

8 

0 

803 

528 

419 

Oiiin 

M ft 

54 

40 

52 

2, 063 

2,430 

2, 574 

llifkoiy 

M ft 

3 

3 

4 

237 

343 

467 

Mahoyiaiiy-- 

M ft 

(26) 

’8 

17 

1 (“) 

3 1,291 

2, 307 

Oak 

M ft 

138 

162 

174 

9,645 

10,904 

1 1, 845 

Poplar J 

M ft 

1 20 

28 

29 

1, 810 

2, 241 

2,090 

V/nlmit 1 

M ft 

6 

7 

11 

87.S 

997 

1, .531 

Other 1 ard *'oods- 

M ft 

.56 

.31 

26 

.5, 0»'..5 

2,9.38 

1,880 

Total hard- 

M ft 

296 

3i6 

342 

22, 122 

23, (X55 

24, 805 

woods. 








Softwoods— 


' “ 


. 




C\ press 

M ft 

10 

8 

10 

671 

6.52 

69t) 

Douglas hr 

M ft 

228 

(26) 

(!8) 

17 5, 236 

(“) 

(“) 

Dressed 

M ft 

» 11 

28 

17 

MHO 

1,317 

* 609 

Rough . 

M ft ... 

3 229 

601 

560 

3 6, 326 

17, 113 

12, .563 

ncmloek 

Jvf ft 

'.30 

1.36 

132 

» 739 

1 3. 939 

2,947 

}io.Jvvo',tl 

M It- . .. 


52 

36 

2,hl3 

3, 0i)6 

2.514 

So»Jlhein yellow 

M ft .... 

211 

(27) 

(^) 

17 9, 581 

CO 

(") 

pine 








Dr'^'^sod 

M ft 

' 101 

106 

09 

3 4,566 

4, 197 

4, no 

Hough 

AT ft 

* 212 

513 

640 

8 10, 616 

21, 627 

26; 80.3 

Siiruco 

AI ft 

25 

:i8 

31 

j; 224 

2, 298 

1,82M 

Westejn yellow 

M tt 

14 

20 

25 

569 

947 

1,007 

P'ne. 

W hit#* pine 

M ft — 

27 

21 

1.5 

1, 808 

1, 49t3 

1,028 

Oil Cl softwoods -- 

M ft 

17 1 

.‘io! 

22 

1, 800 

l,bOG 

i; 141 

. Ton'll softwoods. 

M ft 


I,,5.52 

1,.5S7 

46, 526 

59, ;i07 

160 

Coop^^ngc and box ni v- 








tei ial — 








Box shooks 

b. m- 

30, 4‘J7 

(28) 

(20) 

t7 1,017 

(2.) 

(") 

Ilonilo' k 

Ft. b. in. - 

(iO) 

3 3, 2't9 

30, 041 

(SO) 

3 132 

95.5 

Southun >elJo>v' pine. 

Ft. b. m_— 

3 16, 177 

16, 241 

13, 029 

3 690 

833 

621 

Spruce 

Ft. h. m-- 

(30) 

(30) 

3 1,0.51 

(W) 

(j«) 

3 41 

Other box shooks 

Fi. h. m-- 

3 31, 366 

74, 722 

57, 966 

3 1, 036 

3, 140 

2,29.3 

Cooperage — 








Heading... 

Set 

2,774 

3,045 

3,808 

380 

484 

626 

Shook.s— 





Slack 

Set 

199 

67.5 

1,028 

90 

311 

656 

Tight... 

S^t 

],:i«6 

1,015 

1, 10! 

4,007 

3,166 

3,983 

Stav es - 




Slack 

No 

36, 057 

40,088 

50, 80.8 

1 771 

72.5 

791 

Tight 

No— 

21,409 

20,780 

29,009 

3,042 

3,090 

3,873 

T otal cooperage 





11, o;i3 

11,881 

13, 842 

^ and box ma- 







f terial. 








Laths. 

TVT 

42 

39 

21 

287 

240 

109 

Ix)gs aigi hewn Limber- 





Hardwoods 

A/f ft 

12 

20 

26 

694 

1,371 

1,664 

Softwoods — 




Cedar 

M ft. 

67 

112 

102 

2.284 

3, 740 

3,049 

Douglas fir 

\f ft 

41 

16 

7 

728 

316 

149 

Yellow pine (south- 

M ft- 

4 

7 

8 

140 

228 

324 

ern). 








Other softwoods 

M ft 

6 

4 

0 

129 

96 

IGl 

Total logs and 

M ft 

120 

169 

161 

3,875 

6,749 

6,337 

hewn timber. 









* Jan. 1-Juno .30. 

” July 1-Dec. 31. 

" Ineliided with Boards, deals and planks, ** Other hhrdwoods." 

» Classified as Boards, deals and planks, Softwoods, Douglas flr, ^‘Dressed" and “Rough.” 

" Classified as Boards, deals and planks, Softwoods, Southern yellow pine, “ Dressed “ and “Rough/* 
» Classified as “Hemlock,” “Southern yellow pine,'* and “Other.” 

Classified as “Hemlock,” “Southern yellow pine,” “Spruce,” and “Other.” 

M Included with “ Other box shooks.” 
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Tab LB 641 , — Agricultural i^roducU: Exports {domestic) of the United Stales: 

1 923—1 925 — Continued 


Articles exported 

Year ended June 30 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1923 

1924 

1926 pre- 
liminary 

1923 

1024 

1926 pre- 
lim luary 

FOREST PRODUCTSr—COntd. 

I 

Th<yiir 

Thour 

Than- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

^ ood — Continued. 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Piling 

1 Lin. ft-... 

(«) 

1,993 

1,834 

319 

591 

486 

Pulpwood 

Cu. ft 

1,303 

2,684 

847 

92 

189 

64 

Railroad tics— 






Hardwood , 

No 

643 

536 

577 

880 

830 

761 

Softwood .. 

No 

1, 817 

2,223 

1 17 707 

1,606 

2,266 

: *7 605 

Treated- 

No 

(3J) 

(3'2) 

> 544 

(33) 

(33) 

' > 573 

Untreated 

No 


1 («) 

1 >870 

i«) 

i“) 

1 >737 

T'otal railroad ties.. 

No 

2,460 

1 2, 769 

i 2,698 

2,486 

3,086 

1 2, G7(i 

Shingles 

M 

W 

1 W 

35 

164 

171 

ISl 

Telegrupii, trolley, and 

No 

30 

64 

83 

214 

341 

369 

ploctric light poles. 








Timber, sawed— 








Uardv/oods— 








Oak . _ 

M ft 

3 

4 

2 

166 

216 

141 

Othei haidwiwds. 

M ft 

1 

5 

2 

110 

287 

134 

Softwooiis - 








(’’edar 

H ft 

19 

40 

34 

1,013 

2,124 

1, 5^6 

Douglas fir . 

M ft 

179 

”274 

(M) 

4, 614 

» 8, 376 

CO 

'I'n cited 

M ft 

(") 

» 12 

18 

?*} 

>376 

419 

Untreated 

M ft-.-. . 


>282 

337 

C*) 

> 8, 323 

7,220 

Southern yellow 

M ft 

172 

1^73 

(") 

6,794 

17 3,058 

w 

pine. 

Treated- ... 

M ft 

(36) 

a 1 

6 

(“) I 

>61 1 

243 

Untreated . 

M ft 

C”) 

>93 

16) 

(36) i 

>3,624 

6,511 

Ctlior softwoo'ls J 

M ft 

9 

31 

22 

286 1 

1,060 1 

045 

Tottd timber 

M ft 1 

383 

1 815 

680 

12, HS3 i 

27,611 

10, 859 

sawed. 



1 





lisoollanoous forest piwl* 








nets- 








Firewood and other un- 

Cu. ft 

2,566 

% 167 

2, 1.60 

211 

187 

132 

Hi'inufaetUM'd wood. 








Hardwoofl tlooiiiig.. 

M ft. b. in. 

’2 

7 

7 

> 1.68 

.614 

494 

Moss . 

Lb... 

906 

653 

(16) 

83 

60 

(18) 

Vonoer.s and plywood 

Sq. ft 

60,360 

62, 640 

2.6, 230 

1, 452 

1,681 

77 751 

Plywood - - 

S(l. ft 

(87) 

(37) 

> 8, 571 

(87) 

(87) 

3 .334 

Vcneeis _ _ 

S(i. ft 

(17) 

CO 

3 26,224 

(37) 

(57) 

3 714 

Wood alfolioL-. 

Gal 

1,628 

M 1,089 

’SOOS 

1,333 

» 1, 030 

» 820 

Wood pulp " 








Soda. .... 

Ton 

3 

2 

2 

301 

192 

197 

Sulphite.. 

Ton 

11 

17 

22 

801 

98G 

1,309 

Other woo<i pulp 

Ton 

2 

5 

8 

82 

367 

925 

Miscellaneous liunbor 

Ft. b. m.- 

9,512 

.6,823 

6, 499 

406 

410 

387 

Total forest products. . . 






i 162, 799 

156,640 

Total vegetable prod- 





i, 590, 747 

1, 671, 170 

2,097,848 

ucts, ineluding foicst 








products. 

Total vegetable prod- 





1,460,766 

1, 606, 371 

1, 941, 208 

ucts, excluding forest 








products. 

Total agricultural ex- 





1, 029, 150 

2,020,897 

2,436,805 

ports, including for- 








est products. 

Total agricultural ex- 





1,799,169 

1,867,008 

2,280,165 

ports, excluding for- 








est products. 









Division of Statistical and liistorlcal Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
morco of the United States, June, 1926. 


« Jan. 1- June 30. 

» Included with Vegetable products, “Other, n. e. 8.” 

» July 1-Dec. 31. 

Rei)orte(l in value only. 

M Classified as Railrotid ties, “Softwood.” ^ »* 

«» Classified as Timber, sawed, Douglas fir, “Treated,” and “Untreated.” 

M Cla-ssifled as Timber, sawed, “Douglas fir.” » 

Cljissifted as Timber, sawed, Southern yellow pine, “Treated,” and Untreated. 

M Classified as Timber, sawed. “ Southern yellow pine. „ 

•> Classified os Miscolianoous forest products, “ Veneere ’ and „ 

•* Includes “Alcohols” or “ Other alcohols, pure and denatured, and Meuthanol, pure 

tured.” 


and dena;- 
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Table 642. — AgriculturaX prodnrf*i' fih't'nwpvf^ frnn the Ignited Stutes to AUiska^ 
Hawaii and i'orto Hico^ -iu»^o 
ALASKA 



Year ended June 30 

Article shipped 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

11123 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1924 

1925 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

AuimnlSr live, total _ 


Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands 

Thou- 

sands^ 

1,000 

dollars 

70 

1,000 

dollars 

116 

1,000 

dollars 

77 

Dairy products; 

Butter 

Lb 

1,4S7 

1, 523 

1,529 

680 

G89 

676 


Lb 

' 279 

204 

' 298 

81 

89 

85 

Milk, coudenscd or preserved 

Lb 

4,902 

5, 040 

5, 557 

456 

481 

483 






Total dairy products 

J^b 

fi, Cf>8 

6, 857 

7, .384 

1,223 

1, 259 

1,244 



1, oOO 

1, 516 

1,543 

519 

546 

624 

Meats and meat produe* •: 

Beef and veal, total 

Lb 

9S9 

4(i3 

4, 191 

4, 1S6 

591 

623 

(.21 

Mutton and lamb. 

Lb 

493 

i 401 

87 

98 

95 

Pork, total 

J.b_.. 

2, 102 

2,842 

1 3,006 

584 

055 

805 

Lard__ 

Lb 

430 

4H2 

420 

71 

76 

77 

Lard compounds 

Lb 

400 

310 

271 

62 

48 

45 

Miscellaneous meats and meat jiroduets. 

Lb 

208 

1,286 

1, 255 

341 

279 

284 






Total meats and meat products 








1, 736 

1, 779 

1,927 

Miscellaneous animal products, n. e. s 

Lb 

1 49 

150 

137 

» 5 

13 

14 






Total animals and animal products... 





3, 553 

~ 3, 712 

3,886 

VEGETABLE PKODIXTS 








Cocoa and chocolate 

Lb 

(») 

S24 

64 

84 

24 

18 

22 

Coilee 

Lb 

933 

905 

271 

302 

375 

Fruits, total. 



711 

847 

905 

Grains and grain products: 

Grains au<i flours — 

Oats 

Bu 

152 

121 

102 

i 105 

76 

71 

11 ice 

Lb 

1,404 

1,326 

1,200 

90 

85 

03 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 

Lb 

625 

543 

693 

33 

28 

40 

Wheat flour 

Bbi 

48 

40 

53 

362 

332 

445 

Other grains and flours... 




91 

38 

73 








Total grains anti flours 





681 

550 

722 

Miscellaneous grain products 1. 





248 

301 

327 








Total grains and gram products 






929 

860 

1,049 

Nuts __ 

Lb 

(2) 

194 

147 

102 


35 

27 

Oilseeds and oilseed jiroducts: 

Oil cake and meal 

Lb 

68 

106 

4 

1 

2 

Linseed oil 

Lb 

122 

129 

112 

18 

17 

10 

Other vegetable oils and fats 

Lb 

14 

241 

300 

36 

48 

78 





Total oilseeds and oilseed products 



1 

58 

06 

96 





|feeds, field and vegetable i 

Lb. 

» 155 

30 

76 

ig 

1 7 

11 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups, total 




555 

599 

533 

Tea 

Lb 

176 

152 

i74 

85 

84 

05 

Tobacco, lejif, unmanufactured... 

Lb 

1 6 

4 

2 

r3 

2 

1 

Vegetables: 

Dried and fresh — 

Potatoes ... 

Bu 

134 

126 

145 

131 

159 

209 

Other dried and fresh vegetables 

Canned vegetables 

Bu 

28 

(*) 

27 

30 

76 

72 

105 

Lb 

3,229 

3,127 

3,377 

2,049 

313 

346 

380 

Other vegetables and preparations of... 

Lb. 

(») 

180 

221 

233 



Total vegetables... 





690 

797 

927 







Miscellaneous vegetable products: 

Beverages and fmit Juicses 

Gal 

1 40 

71 

01 

*42 

00 

100 

Ilay 

Ton 

4 

4 

4 

110 

04 

101 

Stctfch 

Lb- 

76 

59 

88 

8 

6 

8 

Vegetable food products, n. e. s 

Lb 

1 22 

40 

101 

I * 4 

14 

27 

Mi^llaneous vegetable products, n. e. s. 

Lb 

*66 

36 

49 

*4 

4 

3 



Total vegetable products 





3,649 

3,825 

4,280 







> Jan. l-June 30. * Reported in value only. 
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Tablb 642. — Agricultural products: Shipments from the United States to Alaska^ 
Hawaii and Porto Rico^ 192S-1926 — Continued 

ALASKA — Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article shipped 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

FOREST PRODUCTS 


Thou^ 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dvllais 

Naval stores: Rosin, tar, turpentine, and 
pitch. 

Wood: 

Lb 

l 

0) 

1, 183 

1,123 

29 

51 

h2 

Boards, planks, etc., total 

M. ft-.- 

12 

15 

18 

404 

426 

483 

Box shocks 

Set 

(») 

2,624 

2,837 

483 

556 

.586 

(’’ooperage shocks 

Set 

U2 

419 

132 

i 117 

312 

249 

Other wood 




i 

162 1 

134 

229 

Total wood - 


1 „l 


1, 160 

1.428 

1,547 

Total forest products. 



! 

r 

1, 195 

1,479 

1,599 

'Potal value of shipments, including 





8,297 

9,016 1 

9,774 

forest products. 

Total value of shipments, excluding 





7, 102 

7,537 

8,175 

forest products. 



1 






UAWAII 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live, total 

Dairy products: 

Hotter — 

(3heoso - 

Milk, condensed 

Total dairy products.- — 

Eggs 

Meats and meat products: 

Hecf and veal, total 

Mutton and Iamb. 

Pork, total- 

Lard-- 

Lard compounds 

Miscellaneous meats and meat products. 

Total meats and mctit products 

Miscellnnoous animal products, il e. s 

Total animals and animal products 

VEGITABLF PRODUCTS 

Cocoa and chocolate 

ColTeo - 

Fruits, total 

Grains and grain products: 

Grains and flours— • 

Barley 

Corn 

Oats 

nice M 

Wheat 

Oatmoal and i oiled oats.. 

Wheat flour 

Other grains and flours 

Total grains and flours 

Miscellaneous grain products 

Total grains and grain producti, — 

Nuts 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and meal 

Cottonseed oil 

Linseed oil.. — 

Other vegetable oils and fats 

Total oilseeds and oilseed products... 



> Reported in value only. 


1 Jan. l-June 30, 
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Table 642. — Agriculiural products: Shipments from the United States to Alaska^ 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1928-1926 — Continued 

HAWAII— Continued 


Year ended Juno 30 


Article shipped 


VEOKTABLE PRODCCTS— continued 


Seeds, field and vegetable 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups, total. 
Tca. 


Tobam), leaf, unmanufactured- — 

Vegetables; 

Dried and fresh — 

Potatoes 

Other dried and fresh vcgotablus.. 

Canned vegetables _ 

Other vegetables and pi eparalions of_ 


Total vegetables. 


Mu^cellancous vegetable products: 

leverages and fruit juices. 

Hay 

btarch 

Vegetable foo<i products, n. e. s 

Miscellaneous \ t get able produt ts, n. e. s 


Total vegetable products 

FOREHT TRODUrTS 

Naval stores: Rosin, tar, turpentine, and 
pitch. 

Woofl: 

Boards, planks, etc., total 

Bo\ sbooks 

Cooperage > hooks 

Ollier wooii 


Total wood.. 


Total forest products.. 

Total value of shipments, including 

foipst product .s 

I’otal value of shipments, excluding 
forest products 


Quantity 


Unit 


Lb- 


Lb.. 

Lb.. 


Bu.. 

Bu.. 

Lb- 

Lb.. 


1923 


Thou- 

sands 

183 


49 

*3 


296 

82 

0 ) 

(») 


Oal 

Ton 

Lb 

l.b 

Lb 


»5l 

6 

210 
1 169 
*212 


Lb-. 


M ft— 

Set 

Set 


0) 


C) 


*2 


1924 


Thou- 

sands 

183 


270 

88 

4,774 

2,220 


1025 


Thou- 

sands 

126 


81 
4,096 
3, 015 


114 

6 

135 

178 

177 


901 


74 
5, m 
10 


120 

4 

196 

85 

170 


705 


79 
4, 562 
3 


Value 


1923 


t,000 

dollars 

*21 

825 

20 

*3 


210 

128 

509 

152 


999 


* 45 
138 

12 

*22 

* 10 


8, 915 


1924 


1,000 

dollars 

31 

619 

22 

1 


324 

148 

458 

200 


1,130 


107 

140 

11 

39 

19 


9^817 


2,277 

722 

*2 

202 


3,293 


3, .344 
15, 97C 
12,632 


57 


2, 599 
1,000 
13 
312 


3,924 
3, 981 
17, 539 
13,558 


1,000 

dollars 

29 

256 

27 

0) 


336 

174 

4.33 

2()3 


121 

117 

H 

41 

33 


10, 692 


41 


2,180 

929 

5 

223 


3, 337 
3,378 
17, 954 
14, 576 


PORTO RICO 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live, total 





90 

372 

571 

435 

111 

427 

715 

477 

187 

334 

610 

481 

iXiry products: 

1 Blitter-. 

Lb 



1,114 

2,302 

3,012 

1,311 

2,888 

3,717 

743 
3, 116 
:i,9l8 


Lb __ 

Milk, condensed or priiserved 

TotAl dairy products 

Lb 

Lb 

6,428 

7,916 

7, 776 

1,378 

1,610 

1,425 

Eggs 

Doz 

61 

4, 236 
« 24 
19,827 
11, 679 
3,757 
1,743 

liV 

3,8:13 

41 

21,:i89 

14,364 

1,476 

5,903 

77“ 

3,216 

40 

21,186 
11,684 
3,319 
5, 623 

20^ 

353 
*7 
2, 638 
1,018 
507 
080 

ST 

351 

12 

2, 660 
1,082 
186 
811 

358 
11 
2, 969 
1,976 
438 
878 

Meats and meat products: 

Beef and veal, total 

Mutton and &mb 

Pork, total 

Lard 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lard compounds 

Miscellaneous meats and meat products. 

Total meats and meat products 

Lb 

Lb 




6,703 

*6 

6,807 

26 

6,630 

24 

Miscellaneous animal products, n. e. s 

Total animals and animal products. .. 

Lb 

.20 

83 

60 




7,206 

7,688 

8,206 







I Jas. l'•^JFuse 30. 


> Beportod is value coily. 


’ Lobs than 000. 
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Tablb 642 . — Agricultural products: Shipments from the United States to Alaska^ 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, 1923-1D26 — Continued 

PORTO RICO— Continued 


Article shipped 

Year ended June 30 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1923 

^ 1,000 
dollars 
164 

2 

350 

149 

6,475 

i 

! 2,506 
604 

1924 

1926 

VKOKTABLK PaODUOTS 

and ^ 

Lb 

ThOVr 

saTids 

0) 

10 

Thou- 

sands 

676 

4 

Thou- 

sands 

626 

3 

1,000 

dollars 

193 

1 

465 

180 

8,318 

63 

2.360 

484 

1,000 

dollars 

175 

1 

414 

180 

8,771 

07 

2,S22 

610 


Lb 



Grains and grain products: 

Oraius and flours — 

Bn _ 

260 

174,687 

618 

424 

310 

190,470 

677 

431 

273 

169,433 

696 

4C9 

Hire .. 

Lb 

Oatmeal and rolled oats 

Wheat flour - 

Lb 

Bbl 









9,781 1 
860 1 

11, :i96 
j I.:i87 

12, 3.60 
1,333 




I 


Total grains and grain products. 








10.641 

12,782 i 

13,683 

Lb 

(0 

2,890 

238 

816 

(*) 

162 

1,674 

81 

886 

1,656 

111 

616 

131 

834 

1,479 

19 

77 

33 

109 

64 

28 

40 

11 

116 

206 

24 

16 

17 

117 

211 

Oilsoeds and oilt>c».'d pioducts: 

Oil rako and meal 

Cottonseed oil 

Idn.-eed oil 

Othei vegetable oils and fats 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

Lb 

1 



273 

372 

360 

Sooils field and v» g;.t J>\o 

, Lb 1 


, . 


‘ 6i 1 

1 48 

36 

18 

510 

4 

770 

1,286 

136 

466 

J75 

11 

^ 1 
620 

2 

706 

1,669 

166 

551 

163 

88 

8 

347 

3 

646 

2,110 

197 

624 

»48 

178 

Tea”*’ ’ 

1 Lb 1 

0 1 

3,054 

360 

82 

470 

<») 

(*) 

6 

2,794 

463 
94 
467 
1, 669 
972 

7 

2,917 

465 

113 

550 

1,616 

2,267 

Tobacco, ieat, uimianufactuied 

Vegetables: 

Dried and fresh— 

Beans and peas, dried 

vlnions 

PtAaioes — - 

Conned vegetables 

Oa^er vegetables ami preparations of... 

Total vegetables - 

Lb 

Bu 

Bu 

Bu , 

Lb 

Lb 

1 ' 


2,093 

2,627 

3,167 

MiscellaneotLS vegetable products: 

Bc\eiages and fruit juices 

Hay _ 

Oul-... 

Ton 

Lb 

1 130 

1 

016 

1 364 
172 

1 

323 

1 ' 

1,267 

422 

263 

332 

1 

1,267 

318 

266 

'139 

18 

22 

129 

113 

319 

17 

41 

61 

24 

366 

32 

60 

47 

20 

b • 

Vegetable food pronucts, n. e. s 

Miscellaneous vegetable products, n. e. s,. 

Total vegetable products 

Lb 

Lb 




15,066 

18, 246 

19, 3.31 

FOREST PEODTJCTS 

Naval stores: Rosin, tar, turpentine, and 
pitch. 

Wood: 

Boards, planks, etc., total 

Bo’f shrtt)ks 

Lb 

M ft—. 
Set 




U) 

47 

(») 

»39 

673 

63 

2,062 

106 

374 

60 

1,683 

26 

18 

1,314 

368 

>31 

98 

19 

2,283 

401 

118 

69 

18 

1,673 

276 

30 

60 

Coopei age sh^ks ... 

Other wood 

Set 

Total wood 





1,801 

2,871 

2,066 

Total forest ptodu*^ _ _ _ _ 




■ -- 

"Tsi® 

24,060 

22,261 

2,890 

26,819 

25,929 

2,0f'- 

29,.710 

27,627 

Total value of shipments, including 
forest products. 

Total value of shipments, exduding 
forest products. 






Division o< Btatistical foul Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Simunary of Poreiga Com- 
meroe of the United States, Juno, 1»25, Part II. 


1 Jan. 1-June 30. 


3 Reported in value only, 
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Table 643 . — Agricultural products: Imports of the United States, 192S-1925 


Year ended June 30 


Artide imported 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Animals, live: 

Cattle 

Horses 


Sheep _ 
Birds.. 


Foultry 

Other live animals 

Total live animals. 


Dairy products: 

Butter 

Casein or loctarine 

Cheese 

Milk and cream — 

Condensed, evaporated, etc 

Cream —Powdered, malted, 
etc. 

Milk- 

Sweetened 

Unsweetened 

Powdered 

Sweet or sour and buttermilk 

Cream 

Milk 


Total dairj" products 

Eggs and egg products: 

Egg albumen, dried, frozen, etc 

l3ried 

Frozen, prepared, or preserved.. _ 

Eggs and egg yolks, preserved 

Eggs, wholc^ 

Dried 

Frozen.. 

Yolks - 

Dried 

Frozen 

Eggs in shell. 

Total eggs and egg products... 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur): 
Buffalo hides -- 

Dry and dry salted 

Wet salted-. 

Total buffalo hides 

ft Calfskins— 

• Dry and dry salted, less than 6 

W pounds 

et salted, less than 12 pounds,. 
Total calfskins 


Quantity 

Value 




1925 



1925 

Unit 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

1023 

1924 

prelim- 




inary 



imiry 


Tkou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

No 

252 

155 

136 

6,622 

6,341 

3,822 

No 

3 

2 

2 

846 

942 

1,112 

No 

K3 

35 

46 

543 

216 

320 

No 


460 

430 

1 317 

595 

609 

l.b 

»932 

1,264 

1,781 

1 225 

278 

336 

Lb 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

1,068 

1,427 

3,626 





0, 021 

8, 799 

9,885 





l.b 

1.5, 772 

21), 466 

7, 1S9 

5, 821 

10, 740 

2,550 

Lb 

2r>, 095 

17, 441 

19,516 

4, 136 

1, 918 

1,463 

Lb 

54, 555 

66, 597 

61,489 

17,313 

21,066 

17, 216 

Lb 

7,276 

* 7, 679 

0) 

934 

3 1, 101 

C) 

Lb 

(») 

< 159 

719 

(•) 

• 12 

66 

Lb 

(«) 

• 2, 752 

5, 764 


•429 

716 

Lb 

(•) 

•98 

2, 269 

C) 

• 12 

253 

Lb 

(*) 

•810 

2,988 

w 

• 131 

316 

Gal 

5, 148 

* 4, 814 

(0 

4, 148 

3 3, 420 

C) 

Gal 

(•) 

• 1,646 

4, 765 

(*) 

« 2, 475 

6,924 

Gal 

(^) 

« 1, 800 

6,418 

(^) 

•316 

1,017 



1 


32, 352 

41,650 

30, 521 





l"’ 


Lb 

3, 213 

» 0, 331 

— 

(•) 

1,369 

3 2,368 

(•) 

Lb 

(10) 

•311 

3. 257 

! (>*) 

•232 

2,680 

Lb 

(10) 

•636 

1, IOC 

(10) 

• 75 

147 

Lb 

14, 821 

3 14, 8.10 

(*>) 

2,828 

3 3, 535 

(“) 

Lb 

(») ^ 

•544 

1,884 

(12N 

• 184 

9«1 

Lb 

(») 

« 1, 106 

8, 751 

(») 

• 167 

1,279 

Lb 

(12) 

• 522 

4, 281 

CO 

• 130 

941 

Lb 

(12) 

• 1,210 

4, 152 

(12) 

•214 

653 

Doz 

535 

426 

682 

159 

125 

185 





4, 35<; 

7, 030 

6,846 



LU"- I 





• 



Lb 

2, 5H5 

1,478 

2,007 

352 

307 

425 

Lb 

» 1,216 

789 

1.049 

I 216 

161 

222 







— ni 

Lb 

3. 801 

2,267 

.3, 056 

667 

458 

647 

Lb...... 

>3 14, 988 

10,754 

8,087 

>• 4,002 

1 

3, 476 

3,309 

Lb 

30, 736 

18, 461 

23, 138 

13 7,048 

4,154 

5,884 

Lb 

« 45, 724 

29,206 

31,225 

13 11,050 

7, 630 

9,193 


1 Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Hearted in value only. 

* July 1-Dec. 31. 

* Classified as “Cream, powdered, malted, etc.” and “Milk, sweetened, unsweetened and powdered.” 

* Classified as “ Milk and cream, condensed, evaporated, etc.” 

« Jan. 1-June 30. 

^ Clas.sified as Bweet or sour, and buttermilk, “Cream,” and “Milk.” 

* Classified as “Milk and cream, sweet or sour, and buttermilk.” 

* Classified as Egg albumen, “Dried” and “Frozen, prepared or preserved.” 

Classified as “ Egg albumen, dried and frozen, etc.” 

n Classified as Eggs, preserved, whole, “Dried” and “Frozen;” yolks, “Dried” and “Frozen.” 

M Classified as “ Eggs and egg yolks, preserved.” 
u Includes Kipskius until Sept. 21, 1922. 
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Table 643 . — Agricultural products: Imports of the United States, 19^3—19^5 — 

Continued 


Article imported 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COntd. 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur)— Con. 
Cattle hides— 


Year ended June 30 
Quantity 


Wet salted Lb 

Total cattle hides Lb 

Goat and kid skins — 


Total goat and kid skins Lb 

Horse, colt, and ass hides— 


Total kip skins Lb, 

Sheep and lamb skins— 

Dry Lb 


Green or pickled 

Slats, di y and pickle<l 

Splits (fleshers and skiveis 
pickled. 

Wooled, dry and green 

Total sheep and lamb skins.. 


n. e. s. 

Total hides and skins Lb 


Meat‘s and meat products: 
Beef and veal, fresh 


Beef, fresh. 


Lamb, fresh. 


x otal mutton and lamb Lb 

Pork, fresh — Lb 


Poultry— 
DeM or 
Dea( 


Unit 

1923 

1924 

1025 

prelim- 

inary 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelim- 

inary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


aandx 

sandf 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

58,770 

18,112 

14, 376 

9,936 

2,984 

2,561 

Lb 

346, 613 

158, 363 

184, 936 

54, 576 

20,623 

26,646 

Lb 

405, 3h:i 

176, 475 

199, ;u 2 

64, 512 

23,607 

29,214 

Lb 

70, 794 

51,811 

57, 202 

33, 247 

24,677 

24,353 

Lb 

18, 607 

14, 070 

8. 754 

4, 365 

3,410 

2,029 

Lb 

89, 401 

6.5, 881 

65, 9.56 

37, 612 

28, 087 

26,382 

Lb 

11,939 

3,885 

4, 954 

1,4.51 

540 

793 

Lb 

10,462 

6,415 

5, 810 

944 

564 

582 

Lb 

22,401 

10,300 

10, 764 

2,395 

1, 104 

1,380 

Lb 

1, 152 

1,256 

694 

1,084 

1,170 

513 

Lb 

1 11, 028 

3, 541 

1,864 

‘ 2, 120 

589 

389 

Lb 

19, 168 

7,857 

4, 997 

‘ 1,908 

1,405 

1,047 

Lb 

1 20,796 

11, 398 

6, N 1 

‘ 4,028 

1,994 

1,430 

Lb 

‘^3.828 

0»> 

(‘•) 

‘* 853 

(IS) 


Lb 

1*16,557 

0*) 

(IS) 

1* 2, 416 

(IS) 

(»•) 

Lb 

‘38,259 

46, 842 

49, 305 

‘8,137 

11,739 

17,721 

Lb 

1 3, 024 

1,878 

720 

‘ 702 

455 

230 

Lb 

1 24, 708 

12,725 

12,286 

‘ 5, 096 

3,131 

4,201 

Lb 

86, 376 

61, 445 

62,311 

17,204 

15,325 

22, 158 

Lb 

7,859 

i 

6,966 

7, 100 

1,939 

1, 443 

1,720 

Lb 

682, 893 

365, 193 

387, 279 

140, 391 

80,818 

92,649 

Lb 

32, 481 

8 13, (M3 

(»•) 

! 

3, 189 i 

- 1,594 

(IS) 

Lb 

(17) 

6 8, 678 

8,624 


•794 

780 

Lb 

(") 

»3, 423 

3,795 

(‘') 

•462 

500 

Lb 

32, 481 

25,144 

12, 419 

3,189 

2,850 

1,280 

Lb 

8,709 

» 1, 737 

O') i 

1, 421 

3 382 

(19) 

Lb 

(W) 

•825 

561 

(i») 

• 110 

102 

Lb 

(i«) 

•935 

205 

(19) 

•84 

20 

Lb 

8,709 

3,497 

766 

1, 421 

676 

128 

Lb 

998 

1, 218 

8,463 

188 

278 

1, 452 

Lb 

2,907 

1 

»987 

(W) 

1,186 

>318 

(») 

Lb 


• 477 

1,996 


•108 

563 

Lb 


•297 

428 


•193 

284 

nnwii 


i Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

•July 1-Dec. 1. 

* Jan. 1-June 30. 

» July 1-Sept. 21, 1922. 

a Classified as “Slats, dry and pickled” and “Splits (fleshers and skivers) plokled.*^ 
w Classified as “Beef, ftresh” and “Veal, fresh.” 

Classified as “Beef and veal, fresh.” 
w Classified os “Mutton, fresh” and “Lamb, fresh.” 

Classified os “Mutton and lamb, fresh.” 

» Classified as Poultry, “Dead” and “Prepared.” 

II Classified as Poultry, “Dead or prepared.” 

91044*— 26 ^79 
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Table 643 . — Agricultural products: Imports of the United States , 19^3^1926 — 

Continued 


Year eudcd Juno 30 


Article imported 


Quantity 


1925 

1924 prelim- 
inary 


1925 

1924 prelim- 
inary 


AK1MAL3 AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COn. 

Meats and meat prodiicts—Continued. 
Miscellaneous meals — 

Meats, prepared or preseivcd.__ Lb. 

Canned meats Lb. 

Meat extracts Lb. 

Other prepared meais Lb. 

Miscellaneoub meats, n. e. s Lb. 


Total moats. 


Oils and fats, animal— 

Beef and hog fats Lb- 

Grease ar<i oils, n. e. s.. Lb.. 

Wool ^ease Lb— 

Miscellaneous oils, n. e. s Gal. 

Total oils and fats 


. ll.Olfi 
. »S2M.4fi5 

- 

- (»') 


Total meats and meat products. 

Silk, unmanarnctured: 

Coeoons 

Row siik 

W jiste 

Total silk, unmanufactured 

■Wool and niohair, unmanufactured: 

Cai pet wool 

On the skin or in the grease. , .. 
Washed oi scoured 


Lb 

380 

1.5.5 

107 

Lb 

52,084 

46, 172 

.59, 138 

Lb 

10,124 

10^268 

11,025 

Lb 

^ 63,188 

56,595 

76,270 


ipOO 1,000 1,000 

dollxira dollnra dollars 

1,118 >09 1 (>0 

(») >356 1,318 

(«) • 106 223 

(») • 208 050 

560 316 209 


838, 224 

610 398 

(«) « 210 

164 (*“) 


383 132 102 

405, 790 350, 089 35:1, 149 

7, 388 8, 571 8, 093 

413,567 3.58,792 301,944 


Total carpet wool.. 


Clothing wool 

In the grease and w.ished. 
Sooured 


Lb 171,879 i 

Lb ' 

Lb (-’») ' 

Lb 171,879 

Lb ~«77 o5” 

Lb (>0) 

Lb (3^ 


Total clothing wool.. 


Combing wool 

in the groa.se and washed. 
Scoured 


Total combing wool. 


Hair of the Angora aoat (mohair), al- 
paca, and other like animals. 


paca, and other like animals. 

Angora (mohair) 

In the ^easo and washed. 

Scoured 

Castenere, alpaca, etu 


I Lb 298,496 

Lb (M) 

: Lb («) 

[ Lb 298,496 

Lb i*2;85l' 

Lb J 7, 221 

Lb («) 

Lb <») 

Lb » 1, 322 


Total mohair, cashmere, al- 
paca, etc. 

Total wool and mohair, un- 
manufaeitired. 


Lb 52.5, 472 


> Beginning Sept. 22 , 1922. 

> Reported ia value only. 

> July 1-Dec. 31. 

> Jan. 1-June 30. 

July 1-Sept. 21. 1922. 

B Classified as “ Canned meati,” “ Meat extracts” and ** Other prepared meata.” 
n Claaaified aa Meats, prepared or preserved.” 
n Excludes ” Grease and oils, n. e. s.,” dutiable. 

« Included with ” Grease and oils, n. e. s.” 

Included with Whale oil. which is not considered an agricultural product. 
n Classified as Carpet wool, ” On the skin or in the grease” and ” li\^hed or scoured/’ 

*• Classified as ” Carpet wool.” 

« Classified as Clothing wool, “In the grease and washed” and “Scoured.” 

Clas.sifled as “Clothing wool.” 

» Classified as Combing wool, “In the grease and washed” and “Scoured.” 

** Classified as “Combing wool.” 

*> Classified as “Angora (mohair),” “In the grease and washed,” and “Scoured.” 

Classified as Angora (mohair), “In the grease and washed” and “Beoured.” 

^ ^ “Hair of the Angora goat (mohair), alpaca and other like animals,” and“AngorfiCiiu>liairy'' 

•nd“Oiishmore, alpaca, etc.” ^ 
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Tabl£ 643 . — Agricultural prodiicts: Importsof the United States ^ 1923- i91SS — 

Continuod 


Year ended June 30 


Article imported 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCXft~>Con. 

Miscollaneous animai products: 

Beeswax - 

Blood, dried 

Bones, hoofs, and horns, unmanu- 
factured. 

Bristles— 

Crude, not sorted, etc 

Sorted, bunched or prepared 

Feathers, crude, not advanced— 

Ostrich 

Other feathers 

Qelatin 

Qhie and glue size 

Glue stock and hide cuttings 

Uair, unmanufactured — 

Horse * 

Other animal hair 

Honey 

Sausage casings 

Miscellaneous animal products, 
n. e. a. 

Total animals and animal prod- 
ucts. 


VI. OKTABLS PRODUCTS 


Chocolate and cocoa: 

Chocolate and cocoa, pri^ared 

Chocolate, prepared 

Cocoa, propar^ 

C'ocoa or cacao beans 

Coffee - 

Cotton, unmanufactured: 

lAUig staple (478 lbs ) 

Short staple (478 lbs ) 

Total cotton, unmanufactured 
(478 lbs.). 

Fruits- 
Dried — 

Currants — 

Dates 

Figs 

Raisins and other dried grapes — 


Total dried fruits 

Fresh- 
Apples 
Bananas. 

Berries 
Cherries, natural state. 
Citrus— 

Grapeifrait. 

Lemons 

Limes and oranges. 
Limes. - 
Onuses 

Grapes 

Pineapples 

Total fresh fruits * 


Quantity 


Value 


Unit 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelim- 

inary 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelim- 

inary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

SQ'nds 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollais 

Lb 

3,921 

3,271 

2,956 

814 

703 

875 

Lb 

(86) 

*3 

8 

(W) 

« 181 

415 

Lb 

101,269 

101, 162 

120,048 

1,484 

1,382 

1, 425 

Lb 

61 

6 

6 

21 

17 

13 

Lb 

5,623 

6,733 

4,255 

7,773 

0,748 

8,128 

Lh 

179 

159 

125 

L140 

787 

653 

Lb 

4,821 

4,236 

3,563 

2,075 

2, 275 

2, 162 

Lb 

4,379 


4,827 

1,576 

1,842 

1,804 

Lb 

6,930 

8,062 

6,708 

702 

668 

.577 

Lb 

29,758 

28,412 

29,309 

1, 167 

1,099 

1, 176 

Lb 

7,493 

4,990 

4,402 

3,300 

2,651 

2,400 

Lb 

0,009 

8,807 

12 ; 659 

1, 196 

1,242 

1, 539 

Lb 

603 

348 

310 

60 

36 

39 

Lb 

18,503 

20,386 

17, 756 

11, 891 

13, 955 

15,093 

Lb 

(») 

87 1, 446 

87 2,209 

1,670 

2,642 

2,619 





806, 523 

620,768 

671, 986 

Lb 

2,421 

8 1,460 

(”) 

549 

•357 

(3.) 

Lb 


•383 

1,589 

(«) 

• 105 

501 

Lb 


« 1, 417 

2,530 

(”) 

•196 

386 

Lb 

381,508 

382,971 

382, 670 

34,647 

28,346 

31,833 

Lb 

1,305,188 

1,429,617 

1,279,570 

18b 039 

200»510 

267, 163 

Bale 

150 

129 

111 

22,032 

21, 142 

20,409 

Bale 

335 

176 

2U 

38»608 

22,619 

30, 231 

Bale 

404 

305 

334 

60,640 

43,761 

50,640 

Lb 

18,924 

17, 155 

15,064 

1,632 

1,352 

1,091 

Lb 

52,037 

44, 143 

03,444 

2,685 

1,817 

2,844 

Lb 

30, 585 

31,068 

4.% 259 

1,993 

2,094 

2,614 

Lb 

12, 335 

5, 744 

10,004 

1, 177 

501 

854 

Lb 1 

119,881 

98,710 

133, 771 

7, 487 

6,764 

7, 403 

Bii 

8 153 

131 

106 

1299 

244 

239 

Bunch.. 

44,504 

44, 935 

50,513 

18,909 

20,461 

25,702 

Lb 

8 1,246 

3, 639 

5,295 

1 111 

373 

415 

Lb 

<") 

• 2, 970 

4,937 

00 

•249 

405 

Lb 

(*) 

11, 766 

16,237 

643 

348 

478 

Lb 

122, 816 

75,297 

93,530 

2,690 

1,729 

1,976 

Lb 

(*) 

8 3, 331 


224 

8 104 

( 42 ) 

Lb 

(«) 

» 2, 144 

3,881 

( 48 ) 

•70 

102 

Lb 

<**) 

«245 

1,049 

00 

•8 

51 

Ou. ft... 

1, 356 

831 

133 

1,926 

1,834 

659 


(«) 

(») 

(*) 

2,539 

:^642 

3,405 





27,835 

27,702 

33,331 





■' -L> ■ ■ — 




1 Begiimhig Sept. 22, 1922. 
s Reported in value only, 
s July 1-Deo. 31. 

« Jan. l-June 30. 

M Included with Nitrogenous fertilieers, ** Other.'' 

87 Excludes “Miscellaneous animal products, n. e. s.,’’ free of auty* 
n Classified as “Chocolate, prepared'' and ''Cocoa, prepared. 

88 Clnsslficd as “Chocolate and cocoa, prepared." 

<» Excludes “Miscellaneous fruits u. e. s."^ 

« Included with “Miscellaneous fruits, n. e. 

41 Classified as “Limes" and “Oranges." 

M Classified as “Limes and oranges." 
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Table 643. — Agricultural products: Imports of the United States, 192S-1025 — 

Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article imported 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS — Continued 


Fruits— Continued 

Prepared or preserved — 

Cherries 

Fruits, canned or preserved 

("itron or citron peel 

Ginger root, preserved 

In their own juices, or in 
sugar or spirits. 

Jellies, jams, marmalades, 
and fruit butter. 

Other prepared or preserved 
fruits. 

Olives 

Pineapples 

Miscellaneous fruits, n. e. s 

Total fruits 


Grains and grain products: 
Grains— 

Buckwheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Rice- 

Cleaned, except patna. 

Unclcaned 

Wheat 


Total grains, 


Meal and flours — 

Rice flour, meal, etc 

Wheat flour 

Miscellaneous grain jiroducts— 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, etc 

Bran, shorts, and other by- 
product feeds. 

Bread, yeast, leavened 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc 

Other gram products, n. e. s 


Total grains and grain prod- 
ucts. 

Nuts: 

Almonds — 

Shelled 

Unshelled 

Brazil and cream nuts 

I Chestnuts, including marrons 

§ Coconuts in the shell 

i Coconut meat, desiccated or pre- 
pared. 

Filberts— 

* Shelled 

Unshelled 

Peanuts— 

Shelled 

Unshelled 

Pecans 

Pignolia 

Pistache 


Quantity 

Value 




1926 



1026 

Unit 

1023 

1024 

prelim- 

1023 

1024 

prelim- 




inary 



inary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

(«) 

» 1,380 

9, 175 

00 

• 160 

777 

Lb 

(*) 

(«) 

(") 

605 

00 

('0 

Lb 

(«) 

•2,011 

2,842 


•390 

644 

Lb 

(46) 

•387 

715 

00 

• 68 

108 

Lb 

1 772 

1,372 

1,020 

» 102 

170 

128 

Lb 

(«) 

« 1,392 

2,446 

(.1) 

•221 

.304 

Lb 

1 8, 171 

6,013 

1, 722 

1 1,026 

746 

95 

Lb 

(») 

6, 848 

6,901 

4, 870 

4,384 

4,360 

Lb 

(«) 

« 2, 975 

3, 081 

00 

•214 

268 

Lb 

(») 

32, 502 

10, 978 

3, 325 

2, 104 

806 




44,050 

42,059 

48,383 




Lb 

(«) 

•7,394 

26,029 

(*•) 

« 130 

603 

Bu 

138 

228 

4,617 

168 

227 

4,159 

Bu 

203 

4,244 

3,041 

178 

2,017 

1,466 

Lb 

66,047 

32, 193 

41, 639 

1,772 

1,262 

1,750 

Lb 

11,678 

5,118 

12,024 

362 

264 

007 

Bu 

18,013 

27,284 

6,169 

20,034 

25,094 

8, 580 




1 

22,504 

29,884 

17, 115 





Lb 

on 

900 

4,013 

57 

65 

155 

Lb 

84, IGC 

33,150 

1,317 

2,308 

838 

39 

Lb_ 

846 

1 , no 

1,303 

203 

281 

341 

Ton 

101 

167 

256 

1 1,824 

3,541 

6,993 

Lb 

<") 

« 1,015 

2,231 

(*•) 

« 121 

289 

Lb 

3,264 

• 3, 870 

6, 191 

250 

•264 

4'22 

Lb 

(>) 

« 1,913 

2, 098 

1,041 

588 

844 





28, 187 

35,502 

25,198 





Lb 

22,072 

23,411 

21,351 

5,641 

4,855 

7, 270 

Lb 

4,670 

2,664 

3,802 

425 

222 

383 

Lb 

30,806 

45,241 

32, 701 

2,045 

2,451 

2,622 

Lb 

20,161 

27,200 

28, 406 

941 

1,024 

1,12? 

No 

77,033 

66,209 

54, 750 

1,743 

1,723 

1,489 

Lb 

32,406 

45, 147 

43,309 

2,371 

3,610 

3,596 

Lb 

0,209 

7,353 

4, 345 

' 048 

1, 102 

1,146 

Lb 

14,306 

14,111 

0,326 

1,067 

900 

1,020 

Lb 

42,430 

48,310 

85, 610 

2,011 

2,130 

4, 240 

Lb 

^862 

3,561 

11,371 

171 

140 

535 

Lb 


(«) 

2,941 


(«) 

262 

Lb 

(«) 

• 102 

601 

00 

• 42 

141 

Lb 

(«) 

•1,207 

842 

(«) 

•461 

385 


1 Beginning Sept. 22, 1022. 

* Reported in value only. 

• Jan. 1-June 30. 

Included with ^^Miscellaneous fruits, n. e. s.** 

** Classified as Citron or citron peel,'* '^Ginger root, preserved/' and ''Jellies, Jams, marmalades and 
fruit butter.” 

** Included with Fruits, “Other prepared or preserved.” 

** Included with “Other grain products, n. e. s.“ 
it Excludes “Other grain products, n. e. s.,” dutiable. 

M Indoded with Nuts, “Misoellaneous, n. e. s.” 
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Tablb 643. — Agricultural products: Imports of the United States^ 19^8-1925 — 

Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article imported 


vxoKTABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

N uts— Continued. 

Walnuts— 

SheUed 

Unshellod 

Miscellaneous nuts, n. e. s 

Total nuts 

Oilseeds and oilseed products: 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal 

Bean 

Coconut 

Miscellaneous oil cake and oil- 
cake meal. 

Total oil cake and oil-cake meal. 


Oils — 

Essential and distilled — 

Bergamot 

(Mtronella and lemon grass... 

Geranium 

Lavender 

Lemon 

Orange 

Otto of roses 

Sandalwood 


Other essential and distilled 
oils. 

Total essential and dis- 
tilled oils, • 

Expressed and fats — 

Chinese wood, or nut oil 

Cocoa butter 

Coconut oil 

Linseed oil 

Olive oil, edible — 

In packages weighing 
less than 40 lbs. 

Other olive oil 

Olivo oil, inedible.. 

Denatured 

Sulphured or foots 

Palm kernel oil 

Palm oil 

Peanut oil 

Rape oil - 

Soy-bean oil.. 

Vegetable tallow 

Vegetable wax 

Misc^aneous oils, expressed 
and fats, n. e. s. 


Total expressed and fats. 
Total vegetable oils 


Quantity 

Value 




1925 



1925 

Unit 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 




inary 



inary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

17,606 

18, 765 

23,640 


4,462 

6,808 

Lb 

%913 

18, 245 

30, 912 


1,894 

3,737 

Lb 

6 

3,287 

1,969 

1, 715 

622 

354 





25. 012 

25,665 

35, 134 








Lb 

24,251 

1 

(..) 1 

(40) 

** 636 

(49) 

(49) 

Lb 

122,772 

31,909 

41,315 

*422 

676 

774 

Lb 

*46,055 

5H, 162 

55, 249 

* 565 

542 

810 

Lb 

*21,500 

39,020 

34, 743 

*393 

705 

620 



' 


2,016 

1,823 

2,210 

Lb 

* 113 

85 

100 

* 295 

248 

326 

Lb 

*976 

801 

1, 184 

* 559 

567 

924 

Lb 

(50) 

«42 

155 

(50) 

•246 

869 

Lb 

*244 

153 

210 

* 383 

394 

744 

Lb 

447 

543 

437 

278 

343 

328 

Lb 

* 183 

211 

22^ 

* 361 

497 

492 

Oz 

(50) 

• 26 

36 

(50) 

•127 

247 

Lb 


5 42 

34 

(«) 

•200 

158 

Lb 

(“) 

•62 

92 

m 

• 36 

65 

Lb 

(*) 

»* 496 

3,745 

3,499 

2,454 

1,900 





5,375 

5,112 

6,053 







Lb 

89,392 

80,898 

94,095 

10,189 

13, 848 

10,9.')7 

Lb 

3,010 

1,169 

733 

757 

207 

132 

Lb 

212, 573 

181, 230 

250,328 

14,968 

13,934 

20,230 

Lb 

56,764 

17,840 

23, 587 

5,053 

1,871 

2, 179 

Lb 

74,620 

« 36, 2J0 

(62) 

12,852 

» 6,666 

(52) 

Lb 

(A) 

•23,208 

48,071 

(55) 

•3,667 

8,079 

Lb 

(51) 

• 21, 463 

?2,231 

(65) 

•3,567 

5,818 

Lb 

42,636 

i 11,346 

(54) 

3,445 

• 944 

(**) 

Lb 

(55) 

•6,239 

8,621 

(66) 

•679 

982 

Lb 

(55) 

• 14, 943 

28,924 


•1,376 

2,317 

Lb 


« 1, 126 

37, 364 

(W) 

•lOfl 

1 3,267 

Lb 

118, 81fi 

86, 784 

114,387 

8,686 

5,733 

i 8,779 

Lb 

7, 553 

15,061 

3.510 

706 

1,287 

380 

Gal 

1,77C 

1 2,068 

1 1,958 

1,226 

1,366 

1 1,512 

Lb 

3g,63£ 

► 17, 631 

20,434 

2,412 

1,156 

1 1,647 

Lb 

*8,46; 

^ 3,887 

7,081 

* 584 

278 

; 539 

Lb 

0,38f 

> 8,037 

7, 578 

1, 501 

1, 158 

1 1,300 

Lb 


11,043 

1 17,596 

2,100 

1,046 

; 1,996 





64,478 

stTtm 

1 70,014 





69.854 

<t2.80( 

i 76,067 


1 Beginning Sept. 22, 1022. 

> Reported in value only. 

> July 1-Dec. 31. 

• Jan. 1-June 30. 

<• CtoinSl^s “Bean,” “Coconut,” and “Miscellaneous oil cake and oil-cake meal.” 
w Included with “ Other essential and distiUed oils.” 

M CU^Sfled a? 0 ^ 1 ive^,*edfbl 6 !^*Li Whies Veig^ less than 40 pounds” 

" ClaSifled as OUve ollflne^^fe, “Denatured ” and “Sulphured or foots.” 

« inSud^^th Vewtabto“oUV expi'esawi and fats, n. e. a.” 


and “ Other olive oil.* 
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Table 643 . — AgricvUural produdv. Imports of the United States^ 19S^-19f5- 

Continued 


Year en<ied Juno 30 


Article imported 


VEGETABLE PKODUCTS— Continued 

Oflfleed and oilseed products— Pon. 
Oilseeds: 

Castor beans 

Copra, not prepared 

Cottonseed 

Flaxseed 

Poppy seed... 

ML‘-cellaneous oilseeds, u. e. s — 

Total oilseeds 

Seeds, except oilseeds: 

Alfiilfa - 

Clover— 

AUrlke. J. 

Crimson 

Red 

Miscellaneous clover, n. e. s 

Garden and other seeds — 

Cabbage 

Canary 

Turnip 

Misi’cllaueous garden aud flower 
seeds. 

Grass seed 

Sugar beet 

Vetch and other field seeds, n e. s... 
MisoeHaoeous seeds, except oilseeds. . 

Total seeds, except oilseeds 


Spices: 

Allspice (Phnento) ungronnd 

Anise .seed 

Capsicam, red pepper, or cayenne 
pepper— 

Ground 

Unground 

Caraway seed 

Cardamon seal 

Cassia and cassia vera — 

Ground 

Unground 

Celery seed... . 

Cinnamon and chlijs of 

Cloves, onground 

Coriander seed 

Oummln seed 

f nser root. UDfround, not preserved. 

ace, onground 

ustard— 


Ground or prepared 

Mustard aoM, whole 

Nutmegs, unbound 

Paprika 

Pep|w, mgroand 

Phnento, whole 

Vanilla beans 

Miscellaneous spices, n. e. s 


Total spices. 


Quantity 

1 

Value 




1925 



1925 

Unit 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 




inary 



inary 


Thou- 

7%ou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


santh 

sandJi 

sands 

dollars 

dsilara 

dollars 

Lb 

8H,199 

81,543 

90,737 

2,876 

3,221 

4, 321 

Lb 

306, 100 

299, 774 

328,^52 

11,594 

12,803 

15, 482 

Lb 

1 56, 982 

88, 744 

72, 696 

> 4.39 

1,482 

915 

Bu 

25.006 

19, 577 

13,419 

50, 435 

36, 426 

31, 328 

Lb 

» 6,317 

4, 750 

6, 805 

> 63.3 

413 

616 

Lb 

31,406 

31,780 

18, 452 

1,349 

1,309 

833 





67, 326 

55,654 

53, 495 






Lb 

J 5, 165 

12,899 

4, 810 

> 689 

1,623 

780 

Lb 

>2,242 

10,973 

10,305 

> 257 

1,248 

1,483 

Lb 

> 1,451 

7. 729 

4, 885 

> 188 

567 

279 

Lb 

609 

21,287 

C, 494 

91 

3,620 

1,662 

Lb 

9,601 

10, 102 

7,743 

1, 149 

1,424 

1,027 

Lb. 

>685 

238 

223 

>9i^ 

104 

105 

Lb 

> 9, 559 

9,864 

11,764 

>306 

374 

617 

Lb 

> 596 

1,487 

1,394 

> 97 

170 

178 

Lb 

U) 

4,339 

6,057 

1,282 

1,008 

1,209 

Lb 

13,463 

4, 623 

8,705 

QQA 

396 

399 

Lb 

15,890 

11,620 

14, 260 

1,579 

1,121 

1,484 

Lb 

* 7, 139 

8,662 

8,311 

>839 

1,025 

792 

Lb 

(*) 

3-4, 187 

6,835 

1,341 

1,494 

275 





8,812 

14, 174 

10,290 





Lb 


• 1, 430 

3, 420 


•48 

165 

Lb 

(•0 

»282 

322 


•83 

36 

Lb 

3,642 

3,152 

1,985 

t 

494 

554 

334 

Lb 

6,772 

4,854 

3,511 

693 

633| 

425 

Lb 

<»h ' 

<947 

6,191 

fST) 

« 209 

567 

Lb 

(57) 

<80 

176 

GO 

•80 

222 

Lb 

(5T) i 

(•«) 

(") 

GO 

(ft 68) 

(6S) 

Lb 

10,294 

9,107 

6,355 

617 

668 

415 

I.b 

(•b : 

M21 

526 

GO 

• 108 

160 

Lb. 

GO 1 

•680 

1,504 

(^0 

• 109 

325 

1 Lb 

6,770 

6,050 

5, 900 

1,144 

1, 435 

1,239 

Lb 

GO 1 

•553 

2,074 


<32 

79 

Lb 

GO 

• 555 


(<0 

• 111 

228 

Lb 

6,313 

4,964 

4,312 

676 

679 

635 

Lb 

GO 

<392 

626 

GO 

•167 

370 

Lb....l. 

1,764 

1,456 

1,472 

1,018 

755 

819 

Lb 

13, 216 

16, 136 

9,928 

600 

800 

607 

Lb 

5,258 

3, 327 

4,206 

699 

592 

1/230 

Lb 

GO 

GO 

< 2. 376 

GO 


<374 

Lb 

»8,339 

(coj 

W 

M887 

H 

(60) 

Lb 

>20,386 

22,353 

31, 219 

> 1,346 

1,534 

2, 781 

U) 

>4,823 

4,982 

6,286 

>488 

566 

1,035 

Lb 

GO 

•1,763 

2, 963 

(«0 

•211 

329 

Lb 

1,281 

828 

840 

2,884 

8,610 

5,853 

Lb 

18,640 

11,344 

2,918 

2,200 

1,751 

470 

Lb...... 

107,504 

96,626 

100,702 

13,440 

14,585 

18,608 


1 Bagininlng Sept. 22, 1922. 

* Reported in value only. 

•Jaa. Wtixie 30. 

Incloded with ** Miscellaneous spice.i, n. e. s." 

M Less than 500. 

^ Included with ** Capsicum, red pepmr or cayenne popper.** 
^ Classifleu as Pepper, unground, ''Black" and " Wnlte." 
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Tablb 643 . — AgrievUural products: Imports of the United States, 193S-19S5 — 

(Continued 


Article imported 


VKQETABLK PBODUCTS— Continued 

SuRar, molasses, and sirups: 

Boot siiRar (2,000 lbs.) 

(’'nno suRar (2,000 lbs.) 

Maple sugar and mai^ sirup 

Molasses 

Total sugar, molasses, and sirups... 

Tea 

Tobacoo. unman iifaciured: 

Cigar loaf- 

stemmed 

Unstemmed - — 

Gigaretto leaf 

Tioaf suitable for cigar wrappers 

Pioduot of the Philippine Islands... 
Scraps and other unmanufactured 
tobacco. 

Othei leaf tobacco 

Tot al tobacco, unmanufactured 

Vegetables* 

Dj icd and fressh — 

Beans, diied 

('hick peas or garbanzaa 

Farinaceous substances— ar row- 
root , cassava, sago, and tapioca. 

Garlic 

Mmhrooms and truffles 

Mushrooms. 

'rruffles 

Onions 

Peas, dried 

Potatoes— 

Natural state 

]3ricd or prepared and flour 
of 

Tomatoes 

Till nips 

Miscellaneous vegetables, fresh, 
n. e. s. 

Piepared or preserved— 

Ganued— 

Peas 

Toinatoes— 

Other vegetables, canned... 

Lentils 

Picklos and sauces 

Pickles.. 

Sauces 

Tomato paste 

Tomatoes, otherwise prepared.. 
Other vegetables, prepared or 
preserved. 



1 Beginning Sept, 22, 1922. 

* Reported in value only. 

»July 1-Doc. 31. 

* Jan. i-Jone 30. 

ei M oimr^f, "8<emm*d” and “Unstemn^" and “Cigarette tear.’? 

" Included with "Misoellaaeous seeda, except oilreeds. 

M Classified as “Mnshrooiiie” and “Truffles.” 
w Classified as “Mushrooms and truffles.” 

M Included with “ Other vegetables prepared or preserved." 
w Included with “ Misadlaneous vegetaolos, fresh, n. e. s. 

•T Classified as “Pickles” and “Sauces.” 

Classified as ” Pickles and sauces.” 
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Tablb 643. — Agricultural 'products: Imports of the United States, 192S-1926- 

Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article imported 


VSQBTABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 


Vegetables— Continued. 

Prepared or preserved— Continued. 
Miswllaneous edible sub- 
stance's — 

Bean cake, miso, or similar 
products. 

Miscellaneous edible sub- 
stances, n. e. s. 


Total vegetables 

Miscellaneous vegetable products: 

Argols or wine lees 

Beet pulp, dried- 

Beverages— 

Distilled liquors 

Ginger ale, nonalcoholic 

Lemon, lime, and sour orange 
juice, not more than 2 per cent 
alcoholic. 

Wines— 

Champagne and other spar- 
kling wines. 

Still wines 

Other beverages and huit juices, 
n. 0 . s. 

Broomcoru 

Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc.— 
Cinchona bark and other from 
which quinine may be ex- 
tracted. 

Licorice extract 

Licorice root 

Nux vomica 

Opium, crude, '<.5 per cent or 
more of morphine. 

Pyrethum or insecticide flowers. _ 

Senna 

Other drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, 
etc. 

Total drugs, herbs, leaves, 
roots, etc. 


Fibers, vegetable- 

FlaiL unmanufactured— 

Hackled 

Other flax 

g Hemp, unmanufactured 

f Istle or Tampico 

Jute and jute butts, unmanufac- 
tured. 

Jute 

Jute butts 

Kapok 

Maguey or cantala 

Manila or abaca 

Sisal and henequen 

Miscellaneous vegetable fibers, 
n e. s. 


Hay.... 

Hops... 


and derivatives.. 


Quantity 

Value 

Unit 



1025 



1025 


1023 

1024 

prelim- 

1023 

1024 

prelim- 




inary 



inary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

(••) 

•602 

1,217 

(") 

•50 

80 

Lb 

(») 

(») 

(0 

1,510 

1,432 

1,831 





25,330 

22,849 

33, 676 




— 

Lb 

21, 050 

17,650 

20,664 

1, 730 

1,244 

1^389 

Ton 

'* 17 

31 

30 

X 605 

00.5 


Pf.gal... 

54 

48 

56 

203 

232 

276 

Gal 

( 70 ) 

•46 

73 

( 70 ) 

•66 

95 

Lb 

1 1, 165 

4,206 

4,268 

X 120 

512 

513 

Oal 

14 

2 

2 

83 

12 

11 

Gal 

162 

01 

80 

250 

121 

123 

Lb 

(*) 

(») 

(0 

481 

373 

107 

Ton 

eo 

CO 

(««) 

CO 

(») 

•6 

Lb 

3,443 

2, 422 

2,1.30 

1,110 

602 

774 

Lb 

1 1,320 

1,163 

1,071 

*300 

223 

308 

Lb 

35, 330 

87,684 

51, 654 

1, 105 

2 906 

1, 357 

Lb 

» 2, 078 

1,262 

1,612 

X 08 

37 

60 

Lb 

100 

70 

01 

352 

308 

806 

Jvb 

1 3, 148 

2,054 

3,812 

X 1,479 

1,316 

1,022 

Lb 

12,623 

2,068 

3, 104 

X 208 

281 

278 

Lb 

122,480 

10, 360 

17, 408 

X 2, 656 

2,709 

2,552 





7,208 

8, 562 

7, 147 





Ton 

2 

1 


2,281 

i 

1,363 

1,632 

Ton 

6 

4 


2,010 

891 

1,402 

Ton 

6 

1 

3 

1,411 

462 

1,349 

Ton , 

11 

13 

13 

800 

1.483 

1,617 

Ton 

M8 

CO 

CO 

X4 086 


C*) 

Ton 

166 

71 

' 52 

X 10, 132 

7,004 

8,846 

Ton 

110 

12 

4 

X 632 

684 

562 

Ton 

0 

6 

8 

4,126 

3,324 

4,024 

Ton 

X 1 

1 

1 

102 

64 

81 

Ton 

08 

06 

73 

13,202 

13,626 

17,206 

Ton 

06 

07 

146 

0,806 

11,801 

23,023 

Ton 

10 

13 

10 

2,478 

1,624 

1,662 

Ton 

32 

860 

100 

346 

8,806 

1, 122 

Lb 

1,206 

761 

430 

267 

206 

221 

Lb 

87 

16 

6 

1 40l 

11 

4 


> Beginning Sept. 22, 1022. 

* Reported in value only. 

• Jan. I'June 30. 

** July l-8epf. 21, 1022. 

M Less than 500. 

** Included with '^Miscellaneous edible substances, n. e. s.'* 
^ Included vvith “ Other beverages and fruit Juices, n. e. s.” 
ft Included with " Miscellaneous vegetable products, n. e. s.*' 
ft Classified as "Jute" and "Jute butts." 
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Table 643. — Agricultural 'products: Imports of the United Stoics fl923-19ft5 — 

Continued 



Year ended June 30 

Article imported 

Quantity 

Value 


Unit 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelim- 

inary 

1923 

1924 

1925 

prelim- 

inary 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Miscellaneous vegetable products— Con. 

Lh 

Thou- 
sands 
12, 637 

Thou- 

sands 

8,604 

Thou- 
sands 
10, or<8 

1,000 

dollars 

571 

1,000 

dollars 

356 

1,000 

dollars 

602 

Nursery an<l greenhouse stock — 

Bulbs, roots, and corms _ 

Hyacinth 

No 

No 

<160,269 
» 6,480 

ro 

33, 229 

(”) 

27, 444 

u 4,330 
» 218 

(76) 

1,190 

<^0 

1,278 

Liiy, tulip, and narcissus 

Other bulbs, roots, etc 

Trees, plants, cuttings and seed- 
lings. 

XTo 

1 66, 210 

209. 992 

221, 21 1 
20, 701 

1 1, 854 

4,943 

5,415 

No _ 

1 7, 661 

20,910 

1 117 

216 

290 


(») 

1 16, 707 

UO 

CO 

14 4 

00 

(’0 

No 

20, 309 

17,128 

1200 

164 

132 


No 

1 10. 627 

11,527 

9,424 
u 1,404 

1 m 

149 

119 

Miscellaneous trees, plants, 
etc., n. e. s. 

No 

(0 

” 305 

136 

130 

179 






'Potal nursery and green- 
house stock. 





7, 048 

6,792 

7,413 







Lb 

12,716 

12,126 

10, 441 


431 

432 

Vegetable ivorv (tagua nuts) 

Lb 

33, 671 

29,973 

36, 698 


916 

1,81)6 



(2) 

(0 

1925 

1,585 


Miscelldiieous vegetable products, n.e.s 


h) 

U) 

(0 

2, 372 

1,675 

1,959 

Total vegetable products.. 







1, 145, 487 

FOREST PRODXTCTS 








Dyeing and tanning materials: 

ExiracLs for dyfiing, coloring, etc 

Lb 

3. 556 

3,919 

3.488 


332 

315 

Extracts for tanning— 

Quebracho 

Lb 


119,086 
6, 826 



3,552 


Other exlrnots for tanning. . 

Lb 

7.266 

4,622 

213 

202 

134 

flarnhier . _ 

Lb 

7, 727 

4, 743 

5, 136 

460 

378 


J,0^rvv<l(l(l - 

Ton 

27 

31 

23 

426 


393 

IVLnngrovo hark.. 

Ton 

7 

2 

2 

200 

3’^ 

47 

Myrobalans fruit 

Ton 

i 22 

14 

11 

1 429 

352 

326 

Qiiehrar.ho wood .. .. . 

Ton 

43 

29 

23 

556 

440 

355 

Sumac . ........ ..... 

Ton 

8 

4 

4 

434 

359 

483 

Valonia ... ..... 

Lb 


17,029 

24,806 

1 160 

309 

405 

Other crude dyeing and tanning 
materials 

Lb 

(») 

62, 691 

49,721 

1,372 



Total dyeing and tanning 
materials ........... 





9,316 

7,576 

7,861 

Gums, rosins, and balsams: 

Balsams, c**udo _ 

Lb 

521 

314 

451 

206 

205 

259 

(^amphor — 

Natural, crude 

Lb 

3,498 

1,956 

1,904 

2,226 

1,179 

1,012 

•753 

Refined and syni-hp-tic 

Lb 

3, 541 

3, 276 

3 1,303 
•895 

2,534 

2,240 

Itcfiuftd 

Lb - 

(76) 

(76) 

(76X 

5:2 

•519 

Rynthfitic 

Lb 

(76) 

(76) 

•941 

(765 

UO 

•466 

nhiolfi 

Lb 

9, 125 

7, 175 

miosm 

4,663 

3,649 

5,249 

Qums and resins, n. e. s. — 

Arabic - 

Lb 


6,959 

7,124 

1,341 
1 538 

797 

728 

Tragac-anth _ _ ..... 

Lb 1 

1 1,075 
9,712 

ih 

948 

697 

354 

962 

004 

Other gums and rosins, n. o. s... 
Tar pitch and turpentine _ 

Lb 

7.611 

ih 

9, 21C 



Lb 

(0 

136 

105 

Varnwh, gums, and resins— 

Copal daniar, kauri 

Lb 

mm 

(”) 


M 1,380 

<”) . 

(") 

1,417 

044 

11,434 

5,823 

Damar , ^ 

Lb 

19,383 

8,746 


1 1,299 


TTatiri _ - 

Lb 

1 7, 266 

7, 713 
28,612 
27,995 

5,206 

1 1, 695 

Shellac 

Other varhish, gums, etc 

Lb 

Lb 

32, 773 
1 31, 308 

21,436 

31,756 

21, 034 
13,264 

Total gums, resins, and balsams 





41,278 

piEE 

mwrn 


1 Beginning Sept. 22, 1022. 

* Reported in value only. 

« Jan. 1-June 30. 

I SS 

W Excludes “ Miscellaneous trees, plants, etc., n. e.^s., free ot duty, 
w Classified as Camphor, “ Refined and synUietic. 
n Cl^fled as “Damar,” "Kauri” and "Othor varnish, gums, etc. 
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TabijB 643.- 


-Agricultural products: Imports of the United States ^ 19IS3-192S — 
Oontimied 


Year ended June 30 


Article imported 


Quantity Value 

1926 1925 

1923 1024 prelimi- 1923 1924 prelim- 

nary inary 


FOREST PRonurrs— continued 


Rubber and similar gums: 

Balata 

Qua yule 

Gutta-percha 

Jelutong or pontianak.. 
Rubber, crude 


Lb. 

1,757 

1,335 

873 

Lb 

( 78 ) 

»),252 

5,149 

Lb 

1,903 

2,723 

2,742 

Lb 

8,7i3 

11, 077 

14,395 

Lb 

797, 655 

617, 102 

802, .588 


1,000 
dollars 
447 
920 
433 
1,380 
234, 861 


Total rubber and similar gums. 


.j 171,126 157,628 238,041 


Wood: 

Boards, nlanks, deals, etc 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Cabinet woods in the log — 

Cedar 

Mahogany 

Product of the Philippine Islands. 

Other cabinet woods in the log 

Laths 

Logs and timber, except cabinet 
woods. 

Philippine mahogany, sawed 

Pickets and palings 

Poles: Telegraph, telephone, etc 

Pul]) wood— 

Peeled 

ilossed 

Rough 

Railroad ties 

• Flawed cabinet woods 

Shingles 

Other wcM)(l, immanufactured or 
partly manufactured. 


(TV) 12,700 
67 * 2, 824 

1, 656 * 43, 639 


Miscellaneous forest products: 

Brier ivy or laurel root 

Chair canes or reeds 

Cork, bark or wood, nnmanuf^- 
tured. 

Osier or willow for basket making 

Rattan, unmanufactured 

Wood pulp" 

Chemical wood pulp— 
Sulphate- 

Bleached. 

Unbleached 

Sulphite— 

t Bleached 

I Unbleached 

Mechanically ground 


(«) «2,060 5,923 

(*) 4, 449 4, 674 

8, 818 68, 217 66, 868 


105,132 104,352 103,392 


• 144 450 

656 003 

1, 546 1, 266 


Lb 1 1,813 2,293 1,241 * 129 

Lb (a) 13,926 13,296 2,076 


Total forest products 

Total vegetable products in- 
cluding forest products 

Total vegetable products ex- 
cluding forest products. 

Total a^culturol imports in- 
cluding forest products. 

Total agriodltural imports ex- 
cluding forest products. 


. 406, r28 374,339 465, 4r3 

. 1, 504, 447 1, 470, 286 1, 610, 950 
. 1, 098, 722 1, 09^ 947 1, 146, 487 

. 2, 810, 970 2, 091, 054 2, 282, 936 

. 1, 908, 246 1, 716, 718 1, 817, 473 


CDivislon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign 
ommerce of the United States, June, 1026. 

* Beginning Sept. 22, 1022. 

* Reported in vakieonly. 

^JFan. l-June 80. 


» Included with Rubber and similar gums, ** Other crude, sera^ and reoaim 
w Glasiiibd as Boards, planks, dea^, etc., ‘‘Hardwood” and "softwood.” 

^ Included with All other articles, ‘‘l^oduct of the Fhilfpplno Tslaiids.” 
n Included with Wood, “Other unmanufactured or partly manufactured.” 
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Tablb 644 . — Agncvltural 'products: Shipments to the United States from Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 192S-1926 

ALASKA 


Article shipped 

Year ended Juno 30 

Quantity 

Value 

Unit 

1923 

1 

1924 

1925 

piclim- 

iyary I 

1923 j 

1924 

1925 

prelim- 

inary 

Animals _ 

No 

Thou- 

aandH 

(») 

*3 

(i) 

Thou- 

hands 

1 

3 

3 

Thou- 

sands 

1 

0 

7 

1,000 

dollars 

6 

*61 

123 

1,000 

dollars 

125 

62 

183 

1,000 

dollars 

200 

0 

215 

Wood pulp. ... 

Ton 

Wot)d, timber, and lumber 

M ft 

Total value of shipments 





190 i 

3G5 

415 







HAWAII 


ANIMA.L3 AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals 

11 PCS wax 

B^.nes, hoofs, horns, pIc 

Hides {ind skins 

Honey 

Tallow 

Wool, raw 

Total animals and animal products. 

VE(}ETABLE PUODVCTS 

Brc^ulstuffs: 

Kico 

Other broadstufls 

Coffee 

Fruits; 

Canned— Pinoapplos... 

Dried, green or ripe— 

Bananas 

Pineapples 

Prepared or nreservod fruits 

Pineapple juice 

Nuts 

Sisal, unnifutiufactured 

Sugar and molasses: 

Molasses 

Sugar (2,000 lbs.) - - 

7'obacco, loaf, unmanufactured 

Vegetables 

Total vegetable products 

Fonfiar fuod ucts 

Lumber— Boards, planks, -and deals 

Total value of shipments ineduding | 

foiest products 

Total value ol shipments esohsding 
foi^t productR. 


No-_ 

(>) 

9 

9 

5 

22 

23 

Ub... 

35 

25 

33 

7 

5 

9 

l.b 

55 

105 

53 

2 

3 

1 

I.b 

1. 512 

2,009 

1,465 

176 

173 

152 

Lb 

1, f>58 

1,647 

1, CIS 

79 

91 

98 

Lb-_ 

428 

467 

473 

30 

30 

34 

Lb 

333 

121 

173 

118 

43 

74 





117 

370 

301 


, . — 




_ 


Lb 

799 

165 

391 

41 

n 

24 

Lb... 

14G 

121 

154 

10 

9 

12 

Lb 

2,281 

2,049 

3, 712 

400 

431 

987 

Lb 

257,865 

297,960 

340, 353 

22,322 

28,247 

30,219 

Bunch 

218 

218 

236 

222 

211 

237 

Box 

9 

13 

15 

25 

33 

46 

Lb 

29 

49 

30 

8 

8 

8 



4 

39 

0 

(’) 

4 

0 

Lb 

178 

•7 

39 

6 

4 

2 

Ton 

(>) 

(») 

(0 

2 

2 

5 

Oal 

5,862 

10,914 

19,827 

232 

305 

848 

Ton 

588 

586 

080 

09,580 

74,521 

64,614 

Lb 

28 

19 

3 

1 

21 

3 

Lb 

GOO 

624 

521 

33 

30 

33 





92,690 

103,897 

97, 03S 







M ft 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(0 

1 





03,313 

104.267 

97,430 





93,313 

104,267 

97,429 









PORTO RICO 


ANIlf AL FBOPPCra 

Lb 

29 

*610 

073 

2,023 

2 

29 

589 

72 

2,763 

0 

31 

678 

70 

2,027 

0 

6 

*65 

108 

118 

(») 

6 

40 

30 

177 

0 

8 

65 

S3 

134 

0 

Hides and skins— 

CfLitlA 

Lb 

Other hides and skins 

Lb 

Honey 

Lb 

Tallow 

Lb 

Total animal products 





280 

262 

230 







1 , — ^ 1 


1 Reported in value only. 


* Jan. I'June 30. 


> Lees than 500. 
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Tablb 644 . — Agricultural products: Shipments to the United States from Alaska^ 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 1923-1926 — Continued 

PORTO RICO— Continued 


Year ended June 30 


Article shipped 


YEGETAPLE PRODUCTS 

Collec: 

Prepaml (roasted, powdered) 

Raw 

Cotton, unmanufactured (478 lbs.) 

Fruits: 

Fresh — 

Orai^efruit 

Oranges 

rincapples.. 

Other fresh fruits 

Prepared or preserved, canned or 
otherwise— 

Qraptdruit 

Ouuviis 

Pineapples 

Other prepared or prcvser ved fruits. 

Total fruits 


Nuts: 

Coconuts 

Copra 

Other nuts 

Seeds: 

Anna to 

Other seeds 

Sugar and molasses: 

.Molasses and sirups 

Sugai (2,000 lbs.) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured: 

Leaf 

Stem mod 

Unstemmed 

Stems, scraps, and trimmings 

Total tobawo, unmanufactured. 

Vegetables 

Miscellaneous vegetable products: 

Alcohol, denatured 

Bay oil 

Roots and plants— 

Ginger root 

Other roots and plants 

Straw, unmanufactured 

Total vegetable products 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Wood, unmanufactured 

Total value of shipments including 
forest products. 

Total value of shipments excluding 
forest products. 


Quantity 

Value 




1926 

. 


1925 

Unit 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 

1923 

1924 

prelim- 




iuuiy 



inary 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 


sands 

sands 

sands 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb 

(*• *) 

1 

(’) 

(1. 1) 

(’) 

(>) 

Lb 

71 

317 

261 

14 

71 

67 

Bale 

1 

1 

1 

261 

182 

243 

Box 

491 

607 

680 

1,382 

1,099 

1, 760 

Box 

733 

192 

337 

1,749 

471 

'838 

('rate 

(*) 

270 

343 

726 

812 

1, 046 

Lb 

(0 

1,707 

647 

131 

38 

22 

Lb 

>4,060 

3, 862 

3,841 

> 481 

306 

370 

Lb 

0) 

6 

5 

('») 

1 

1 

Lb 

(») 

1,470 

1,295 

84 

163 

164 

Lb 

(‘) 

19 

2 

12 

2 

1 





4,565 

3, 792 

4, 188 






M 

(») 

18 

19 

667 

605 

710 

Lb 

>46 

218 

31 

>2 

7 

1 

Lb 

0 

71 

25 

0 

9 

(») 

Lb 

>227 

359 

218 

> 21 

77 

31 

Lb 

(‘) 

80 

71 

17 

15 

10 

Gal 

i 13,200 

11,067 

21,321 

368 

427 

1.316 

Ton 

1 365 

372 

671 

40, 170 

47,793 

63,240 

Lb 

Ul,46.'> 

(^) 

(>) 

4 6, 144 

(6) 

(•) 

Lb 

1 >3,300 

18,842 

13,048 

> 2, 295 

11,903 

7,173 

Lb 

>80 

992 

4,718 

>48 

666 

1, 961 

Lb 

4,669 

3,600 

4,955 1 

972 

612 

714 

Lb 

19, 674 

23,334 

22, 721 

9,469 

13, 170 

9,838 

Lb 

>582 

962 

1, 065 

>30 

31 1 

40 

Qal 

> 104 

321 

525 

>32 

124 

234 

Lb 

>6 

12 

24 

>7 

18 

38 

Lb 

>44 

48 

29 

>4 


2 

Lb 

>2 

9 

10 

(1. ») 

1 

1 

Lb 

(*•») 

1 

1 

(»•>) 

(*) 

(») 





61,513 

66,326 

09, 968 





Ft.b.m-,, 

>37 

62 

11 

>2 

3 

2 





61,801 

66,581 

70, 190 





61,709 

66,578 

70,188 


i 




Division of Statistical and Jlistorical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1925, Part IL 


> Reported in value only. < July 1-Dec. 31. 

> Jan. 1-June 89. * Classified as Tobacco leaf, ^'Stemmed’' and ^^Unstemmed.*’ 

I Less than 500. 
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Table 646 . — Value of principal, groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and imported into the United States^ 1923-1925 
[Thousand dollars— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Juno 30 


Article 

Exports (domestic merchan- 
dise) 

Imports 

1023 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

1923 

1924 

1926 pre- 
liminary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live 

Dairy products 

E{?ks and egg products 

Hides ond skins, raw (except fur) 

Meats and meat products. 

Silk, iinniannfactured 

0,018 
23, 327 
0,400 
3,496 
287, 168 

5,787 
28, 175 
8,734 
10, 662 
296,584 

7, 547 
25, 633 

7, 337 
11,744 
273, 147 

9, 621 
32, 352 
4,356 
140, 391 

9, 272 
413, 567 
162, 095 
34,869 

8, 799 
41,660 
7,030 
80,818 
6,922 
358,792 
77, 729 
39,028 

0,885 
30, 621 
6,846 
92,649 
7,159 
361,944 
124, 164 
38,818 

Wool and mohair, unmanufactured 

Animal proiiucts, miscellaneous 

Total animals and animal products . 

121 

7,073 

134 

8,6.51 

133 

13,416 

338,403 

358, 727 

338. 9"7 

806,523 1 

1 620,768 

671,986 

VKOETARLK PRODUCTS 

rhocolate and cocoa — 

Cotiee — 

Cotton, unmanufactured— 

613 

6,690 

709 

6,957 

607 

8,285 

35, 096 
181,039 

22.032 , 

29,004 

206,519 

21. 142 

3.5, 720 
267, 153 

20,409 


148 

114,285 

642,871 

1, 679 

61 

145, 832 
753.289 
4,793 

179 
210, 519 
842, 962 

7, 226 




1 


Short staple - 

Liulers 

Total cotton, unmanufactured 

38.608 1 22,619 

30,231 

658, 983 

9ai,975 

1,000,886 

60,610 

1 43, 761 

50,640 


71,253 
452, 786 
1,405 
36,505 
4,057 
201 
43, 124 

84, 519 
246,862 
1, 174 
27, 790 
2,886 
199 
18,346 

85,315 

536,427 

1, 

47, 736 
• 3, 602 

236 
23,616 

44,650 
28, 187 
25, 912 
139, 196 
8,812 
13, 440 
368, 687 
26,308 
09, 193 
25, 330 
71,6.32 

42,059 
35,562 
25, 6.>5 
120, 372 
14, 174 
14,585 
380, 347 
30,020 
.59,930 
22,849 
71, 100 

48,383 
25, 198 
35,134 
131,772 
10,290 
18,698 
293,885 
28,564 
78,657 
33,676 
87,717 

Grains and giain products 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Spices 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups.. 

Ten. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Vegetables — - 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

Total vegetable products — 

Total farm products 

146,^2 

16,689 

23,228 

168,076 

19,222 

28,656 

131,535 

17,810 

24,053 

1, 460, 766 

1, 608, 371 

1,941,208 

1, 098, 722 

1, 09.5, 947 

1, 145, 487 

1, 799, 169 

1, 867, 098 

2,280,105 

1, 905, 245 

1,716,715 

1,817, 473 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Dyeing and tanning materials 

Gums, resins, and balsams 

Qn<I similnr eilTTIS 

2,275 

22,009 

1,972 
23, 179 

1.937 

28,783 

9,316 
41,278 
171, 126 
105, 132 
78,873 

7, 575 
30,403 
1.57,628 
104,352 
74, 38^ 

7,361 

29,465 

238,041 

103,392 

87,204 

Wo^'d — — 

90, 070 i 
4,827 

132, 121 
5,527 

110, 857 
6,063 

Forest products, miscellaneous ..... 

Total forest products 

129,981 

162, 799 

156, 640 

405, 725 

374, 339 

465,463 

Total farm and forest products 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Animals, live 

Dairy products - — 

Eggs - ----v 

1,929,150 

2, 029, 897 

2, 436, 805 

2, 310, 970 

2,091,054 

2,282,936 

Shipments from the United 
States to Porto Rico 

Shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United States 

1 

$99 

1,378 

20 

$111 

1,619 

30 

$187 
1, 425 
30 

$163 

0) 

123 

$70 

182 

$88 

142 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur) 

Meats and meat products 

Animal products, miscellaneous 

6,703 

>6 

5,897 

26 

6,630 

24 

Total animals and animal products.. 

7,206 

7,683 

8,296 

286 

252 

230 


> Jan. 1-June30. 


1 Less than 500. 
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Tablu 646 . — Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and imported into the Vnit^ States, 19S3-19^5 — Continued 

[Thousand dollars — i. c., 000 oniittodj 


Article 

Year ended June 30 

Shipments from the United 
Stalest© Porto llico 

Shipments from Porto Kico 
to the United States 

1923 

1924 

1925 pro- 
liminai y 

1923 

1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

VEUKTABIK PROnUCTS 







Chocolate and cocoa 

164 

193 

175 




C’otfec - - 

2 

1 

1 

14 

71 

67 

Cotton, unmanufactured. 




261 

182 

243 

Fruits/. 


455 

414 

4, 565 

3,792 

4, 188 

Onnns and gram inoducts 

10,641 

12, 782 

13, 683 




Nuts. I *. 

19 

28 

24 

569 

621 

711 

Oilseeds and oilsec«l products.. 

273 

372 

360 




fieotls ex4*ep1 oilsei'ds". 

*8 

8 

8 

38 

92 

41 

fluRiur, inolfiast^ and sirups 

510 

620 

347 

46,534 

48,220 

54, 556 

Tea 

4 

2 

3 




Toi)'i»co, unmanufacturod.*.... 

770 

706 

645 

9, 459 

13, 170 

9,838 

Vci^otables ; 

2,093 

2,027 

3, 157 

*30 

31 

40 

Vegetable products, miscellaneous 

221 

452 

514 

43 

147 

275 

Touil vegetable products 

15,055 

18, 246 

10, 331 

61,513 

66,326 

69, 9:« 

Total farm products 

22, 261 

25,929 

27,627 

61, 799 

66, 578 

70, 1S8 

rOUKST PRODUCTS 







Kosin, tar, turpentine, and pitch 

18 

19 

18 



. 

Wood 

1, 801 

2,871 

2, 065 

a 2 

3 

2 

Total forest products 

1,819 

2,800 

2,083 

*3 

3 

2 

Total (arm and forest pioducts 

# 

24,080 

28,819 i 

20, 710 

61, 801 

66, 581 

70^190 


Bhipincrits from the United 

Shipments troin TTawpil to 


States to Hawaii 

the United States 

ANlMkia AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 







Animals, live 

383 

308 

249 

5 

22 

23 

Dairy products 

1,276 

1,339 < 

1,310 




Eggs.. - 

’467 

488 

'547 




and skins, raw (except fur) 




176 

173 

152 

Meats and meat products... 

i, .V)7 

1,564 

1,760 

30 

30 

34 

Wool, raw 




118 

43 

74 

Animal products, miscellaneous 

M 

42 

18 

88 

102 

108 

Total animals and animal products. . 

3,687 

3, 741 

3,884 

417 

370 

391 

1 VKOSTABLE FBODUCTS 

1 






•Chocolate and cocoa 

134 

105 

134 




Coflfee 

23 

66 

47 

1 406 

431 

987 

Fruits 

909 

947 

1, 109 

22,677 

28,503 

30, 510 

Grains and grain products 

5,380 

6,171 

7,022 

61 

20 

36 

Nuts 

93 

95 

106 

« 

4 

2 

Oilseeds and oilseed products 

242 

314 

430 




Seeds, except oilseeds 

*21 

31 

20 




Sugar, molasses, etc 

825 

619 

250 

69, 818 

74,886 

65, 462 

Tea 

20 

22 

27 




Tobacco, unmanufactured 

>3 

1 

(>) 

1 

21 

3 

Vegetables 

999 

1,130 

1,206 

88 

> 80 

33 

V^etable products, miscellaneous 

227 

310 

328 

2 

2 

i 6 

Total vegetable products 

8,945 

9,817 

10,692 

92,896 

103,897 

97,038 

Total (arm products 

12,632 

13,558 

14,576 

93,318 

}()4,207 

97,429 


1 Leas than 500. > Jan. Wuno 30. 
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TABiiS 645 . — Value of principal groups of farm and forent products exported from 
and imported into the United States, 1923-1925 — Continued 


[Tbowwiid dollars— i. OOO omilted] 



Year ended June 30 

Article 

Shipments from the United 
States to Uawail 

Shipments from Hawaii to 
the U nited States 



1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 


1924 

1925 pre- 
liminary 

FOREST PRODXJCTB 







RnRfn, t.pr, tiirriAntlne, and pltnh _ 

«1 

57 

41 




Wood 

3,293 

3,924 

3,337 


0> 

1 



Total forest products 

3,344 

3,961 

3,378 

0) 

0) 

1 

' Total farm and forest products 

15,976 

17,539 

17,954 

93,313 

104,267 

97,430 


Shipments from the United 
States to Alaska 

Shipments from Alaska to 
the United States 

ANTMALa AND ANIMAL FBODUCTR 







Airlmala, live 

70 

US 

77 

6 

125 

200 

Dairy products 

1,223 

619 

1,259 

646 

1,244 

624 







Meats and meat products.. 

1,736 

1, 779 
13 

1,927 

14 




Animal products,' miscellaneous _ _ 

*5 









Total animals and animal products.. 

. 3, 553 

3, 712 

3,886 

6 

125 


VEdETABLE PRODUCTS 







Chot'iilato and cocoa 

24 

18 

22 




Coffee 

271 

Ii02 

376 




Fruits 

711 

847 

905 




Groizis and grain products 

929 

860 

1,049 




Nuts - 

37 

35 

27 




Oilseeds and oilseed products 

58 

66 

90 




Seeds, except oilseeds _ 

>9 

7 

11 




Pugar _ 

555 

599 

533 




Tea . 

85 

84 

95 




'I'obacco. uiimaniilacturfid 

*3 

2 

1 




Vegetables 

699 

797 

927 




Vegetable products, m1soellai)eoiis 

166 

206 

24S 








Total vegetablo products 

3,549 

3,825 

4,2S9 








Total farm products 

7,102 

7,537 

8, 176 

6 

125 

200 




FOREST PRODUCTS 







Rosiiiy Uu*, turpentine, and pitch 

29 

51 

52 




Wood 

1, 166 

1,428 

1,547 

123 

188 

215 

Forest ijyroduets, miscellaneous 

*61 

52 

0 






Total forest products 

1, 195 

1,479 

1,509 

184 

240 

216 







Total ftunn and forest products 

8,297 

9,016 

9,n4 

190 

365 

415 


Division of Statistleal him} Historteal Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
msroe of the United StateSi Ittiiey 192ft. 


1 Lass than ftOO. 


* JasL i-Jtmo aOs. 
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1 Inclades canned, cured, and fresh beef, oloo oil, oleo stock, oleomargarine, tallow, and stearin from 
animal fats. 

> Preliminary. 

* Includes canned, fresh, salted, or pickled pork, lard, neutral lard, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 

« Bales of 600 pounds gross. 

* Included with cotton. 
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Table 646 . — Exports of selected domestic agricultural products^ 1909-1925 — Con, 


Year ended 
June 30 

Prunes 

To- 

bacco— 

unmanu- 

factured 

Hops 

Oils, 

vegeta- 

ble— 

cotton- 

seed 

oil 

Rice 
and rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined 

Wheat 

Wheat 

flour 

Wheat 
and 
wheat 
flour (in 
terms of 
grain) 


tm 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,odo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

gallons 

pounds 

pounds 

bushels 

barrels 

bushels 

1909 

22,602 

287, 901 

10, 447 

61,087 

20,611 

79, 946 

66,923 

10, 521 

114,288 

1910 

89,015 

357, 196 

10,689 

29,861 

26,779 

125,607 

46,680 

9,041 

87,364 

1911 

61,031 

355,327 

13, 105 

30,069 

30,063 

54, 947 

23, 729 

10,129 

69,312 

1912 

74, 328 

379,845 

12,191 

53,263 

39, 447 

79, 594 

30,160 

11,006 

79,689 

1913 

117, 951 

418, 797 

17,591 

42,031 

38,908 

43, 995 

91,603 

11, 395 

142,880 

1914 

60,814 

449,750 

24, 263 

25,738 

22, 414 

50,896 

92, 394 

11,821 

145,590 

1916 

43, 479 

348,346 

16, 210 

42,449 

77,480 

549,007 

259,643 

16,183 

i 332,465 

1916 

57, 423 

443, 293 

22,410 

36, 535 

121,967 

1,630, 151 

173, 274 

15, 621 

243,117 

1917 

50,646 

411,599 

4, S25 

21,188 

181,372 

1, 248, 908 

149,831 

11,943 

1 203, 674 

1916 

32, 927 

289, 171 

3,495 

13, 437 

19G, 363 

676,483 

34, 119 

21,880 

132,579 

1919 

69, 072 

629,288 

7, 467 

23,828 

193, 128 

1, 116,865 

178,583 

24, 182 

287,403 

1920 

1J4, 066 

648, 038 

30, 780 

21,253 j 

483, 385 

1,444,031 

122,431 

21, C52 

210,865 

1921 

67, 401 

506,626 

22,206 

87. 769 

440, 855 

682, 698 

293, 268 

16, 180 

366,077 

1922_ 

109, 398 

463, 389 

19, 522 

12,215 

741,509 

2, 002, 039 

208, 321 

15, 797 

279,407 

1923 

70,229 

454, 364 

13,497 

8,572 

370, 670 

749, 855 

154,951 

14,883- 

221,923 

1924 

136,448 

697, 630 

20,461 

5,256 

227,76/ 

270,942 

78, 703 

17,253 

156, 430 

1925 ^ 

171,771 

430, 702 

16,122 

: 7, 101 

[ 

112,037 

501, 124 

195, 490 

13,896 

1 

258,023 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kescarch. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 190^1^18, and Monthly Summai> of Foreign Commerce of the Imtcd States, June 
Issues, 1920-1926. 

Cottonseed oil, 1910. pounds reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 pounds per gallon. It is assumed that 
1 barrel of corn meal is the product of 4 bushels of corn, and 1 barrel of who vk dour the product of 4)4 
bushels of wheat. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 647, — Imports of selected agricultural products, 1909-1925 


Year ended 
Juue 30 

Cheese 

Silki 

Wool 

Almonds 

Argols 

or 

wine 

lees 

Cocoa 

and 

choco- 

late, 

total 

Coffee 

Corn 

Oats, 

includ- 

ing 

oat- 

meal 

Wheat 

Not 

shelled 

Shelled 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1009 

35,548 

25, 1S8 

266,409 

11,029 

32, 116 

132, 661 

1, 049, 869 

258 

6,692 

41 

1910 

40,818 

23,467 

263,928 

18,656 

28,183 

111,071 

871,470 

118 

*1,035 

164 

1911 

45,569 

26,666 

137,648 

15, 523 

29, 176 

140, Wl 

875,367 

62 

U07 

509 

1912-- 

46, 542 

26, 685 

193,401 

17,231 

23, 661 

148,786 

885, 201 

53 

*2,622 

2,690 

1913-- 

49, 388 

32, 102 

195,293 

2,592 

13,079 

29,479 

143, 510 

863,131 

903 

*724 

798 

1014 

63,784 

34,646 

247,649 

6,ni 

13,308 

29,793 

179,364 

1, 001,528 

12,367 

» 22, 274 

1,979 

1916 

50,139 

31,053 

308,08,3 

4,903 

12,209 

28, 625 

104, 734 

1,118,691 

9,808 

*631 

426 

1916 

30,088 

41,926 

534,828 

2,929 

13,668 

34, 721 

245,579 

1, 201,104 

5,208 

*666 

6,703 

1917 

14,482 

40, 351 

372,372 

5,011 

18,413 

23,026 

340,483 

1,319,871 

2,267 

*762 

24,130 

1918 

9,839 

43,681 

379, 130 

4,279 

19,661 

30,267 

399,312 

1, 143,891 

3, 196 

*2,691 

28,177 

1919 

2,442 

50,069 

422,415 

6,734 

23,696 

32,228 

313, 195 

1,040,029 

3,311 

581 

11, 121 

1920 

17,914 

58,410 

427,678 

7,356 

26,326 

23,638 

421,880 

1,414,228 

10,229 

6,044 

4,780 

1921 

16,685 

34,778 

318,236 

6,622 

13,876 

26,486 

328,447 

1,348, 926 

5,743 

i 3,796 

61,004 

1922 

34, 271 

57,437 

255,087 

4,723 

26,619 

18,749 

318,069 

1, 238,012 

• 126 

1,733 

14,466 

1923 

54, 555 

63, 188 

625,473 

4,576 

22,972 

21,950 

1 383,920 

|1,305, 188 

138 

293 

18,013 

1924 

66,697 

56,505 

239,122 

2,664 

23,411 

17,660 

886,227 

1,429,617 

228 

4,244 

27, 2W 

1925* 

61,489 

1 

70,270 

284, 706 

3,802 

21,351 

20,664 

386, 689 

1,279,570 

1 4,617 

3,041 

1 6,16w 


J Includes “Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon,” ”811k waste, and silk cocoons,” 
I Does not include oatmeal. 

< Preliminary. 


91044®— 26 80 
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Tabi.b 647 . — Imports of selected agricuUvral products, 1909-ty$6 — Continued 


Year ended 

J line 30 

Wheat 

flour 

Wheat, 

1 nclud- 
ing 
wheat 
flour 

Flar- 

seed 

Un- 

mami- 

faetUTod 

tobacco 

Flax 

Hemp 

Hops 

, 1 

Jute 
and jute 
butts 

Lieorioo 

root 


i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
Ions tons 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 


barTcht 

busheU 

huMhe h 

ponn^ds 

long tons 

Jong tons 

1900 

02 

467 

594 

43, 12:i 

10 

6 

7,387 

157 

97, 743 

1910 

145 

810 

^.002 

46^ 853 

13 

6 

3,201 

68 

82,207 

Ifll 

142 

1, 147 

10, 400 

48,303 

8 

5 

8, 568 

65 

12.5. 1.35 

1012 

150 

8.414 

6, 842 

54, 740 

11 

5 

2,901 

101 

74,582 

1018 

108 

1,282 

5,204 

67,977 

12 

8 

8,494 

126 

105, 116 

1014 

90 

2,384 

8.653 

61, 175 

10 

9 

5,382 

106 

115,636 

mo 1 

64 

715 

10,660 

46,809 

5 

5 

11,651 

83 

65.950 

1016 

330 

7, 188 

14, 079 i 

48,078 

7 

7 

676 

108 

41,003 

1917 

175 

24. 92.5 

12,394 

49, 105 

8 

10 

237 

1J3 

59.400 

1018 

675 

31,215 

13,367 

86,991 

6 

7 

121 

78 

26.983 

1010 

37 

11, 280 

8,427 i 
23,392 j 
10, 170 I 

83,951 
94, 066 
58,923 

9 

2 


53 

42,684 

1090 

159 

6,496 

57,308 

6 

4 

2,606 

4,808 

77 

48,045 

1081 

1,421 

5 

10 

99 

59,603 

02,388 

1022 

610 

17, 261 

13, 682 

05, 226 

6 

3 

893 

62 

1063 

4J0 

10^046 

26,906 

75,786 

8 

6 

1. 295 

86 

35,339 

1004 

160 

28,045 

19. 577 

54,497 

5 

1 

761 

84 

87,684 

1920* 

7 

6^109 

13,410 

70,870 

4 

3 

430 

56 , 

51,654 


Year ended 
June 3« 

Manila 

Mo- 

lasses 

Olive Oil, 
for table 
use 

Opium, 

crude 

Pota- 

toes 

Rloe aod 
rioo flour, 
rioomeal, 
and bro- 
ken rloe 

Siaal 

grass 

Sugar, 
raw and 
reflnud 

Tea 


1,000 

t,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


long tons 

gollons 

gollons 

pounds 

bushels 

pounds 

long tons 

pounds 

pounds 

1909 

62 

22, 003 

i, 129 

517 

8,384 

222,900 

91 

4, 189, 421 

114,917 

1910 

93 

31,292 

3,702 

449 

353 

225, 401 

100 

4,004, 546 

85,626 

1911 

74 

28, 838 

4, 406 

63G 

219 

208,776 

118 

3,937,978 

102, 664 

1912 

69 

•M. 828 

4, 8,17 

400 

13,735 

190. 063 

114 

4, 104,618 

101,407 

1918 

74 

33,927 

5,221 

508 

327 

222, 104 

154 

4, 740,041 

94,813 

1014 

50 

61,410 

6,218 ! 

455 

3,640 

300, 195 

216 

5,006,822 

91,131 

1916 

51 

70,840 

6,711 

484 

271 

277, 191 

186 

6, 420, 982 

00,9S8 

1916 

79 

85, 717 

7,224 

147 

210 

264, 324 

229 

5, 633, 162 

109,860 

1917 

77 

no, 238 

7,533 

87 

3,079 

216, 049 

143 

5,332, 746 

103,304 

1918 

86 

130, 731 

2, 538 

158 

1,180 

466,059 

I'W 

4,903, 327 

151.315 

1919 

68 

13C, 075 

4,28.1 

346 

3,534 ' 

363, 726 

153 

5,836,048 

108, 172 

1920 

77 

154, 670 

6,813 

629 

6, 941 i 

179, 910 

176 

7, 596, 032 

97. 826 

1921 

52 

113, 414 

4.443 

77 

3,423 

96, 805 

159 

7,012,679 

72, 190 

1922. 

44 

87,008 

7,941 ; 

144 

2,110 

73, 020 

72 

8, 464, 329 

86, 142 

1023 

96 

101, 136 

9,950 1 

100 

672 

09,536 

98 

8,733,488 

06,669 

1924 

88 

174,037 

10,784 

79 

564 

38, 210 

97 

7,530,000 

105,443 

1926 » 

73 

215,778 

JO, 707 I 

01 

478 ! 

57,677 

146 

8,678, 131 

92,779 


Year ended Juno 30 


J 

1010 .. 

mi.. 

1012 .. 

1013.. 


1014.. 

1015.. 

1016.. 

lOlT.. 

1018.. 


1010 .. 

1020 . 

1021 . 

1923.. 

1023.. 


1024.. 
1025 ». 


Beeswax 

Onions 

Plums 

and 

prunes 

Raisins 

Currants 

Dates 

Figs 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


ipoo 

1,000 

pounds 

bushols 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

765 


296 

5,794 

33, 482 

31, 869 

16,236 

972 



5,043 

33. 326 

22, 694 

17,302 

903 



2,479 


29,606 

23,460 

1,077 



3, 356 

33, 151 

26, 208 

18,765 

829 



3,680 

30,844 

34,305 

16^838 

1,413 

1,115 


4,555 


84,074 

19,385 

1,565 

820 


2,809 


24, 949 

30,780 

3,146 

816 


1,024 

25,373 

31,075 

1 7,153 

3,686 

1,768 


1,850 

10,477 

25, 485 

16,480 

1,827 

1,313 


844 

5, 168 

6, 573 

10,473 

3,137 

153 


130 

842 

20,192 

9,239 

3,924 

1,884 


13, 897 

38,225 

36,803 

38,553 

2,215 

089 


43, 269 

60,178 

35,167 

36,424 

3, 101 

2,488 


18, 363 

49, 407 

46, 742 

43. 139 

4, 095 

1, 781 


12, 335 

18,924 

62,037 

86,685 

3,271 

1, 406 


6,746 

17, 156 

44,143 

31,668 

2,956 

2,076 


10,004 

16,064 

03,444 

46^269 


* Preliminary, 
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Table 647 — of selected agiicullural products, 1009—1926 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 

Hides and skin.**, ether than 
furs 

Macaroni, 
voniii- 
oolli, 
and all 
similar 
prepara- 
tions 

Lemons 

Oranges 
and limes 

Walnuts 

Cattle 

Ooat 

Other 
than cat- 
tle and 
goat 

Not 

shelled 

Shelled 


1,000 

l,00fi 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

IfiOO 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

psvnds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1900 

192,252 

104,048 

148,254 

8.5,114 

135, 184 

8, 436 

26,158 

1910 

318,004 

115,845 

174, 771 

113, 773 

160, 215 

4,676 

33,641 

mi 

150,128 

86, 914 

1.37,850 

114, 779 

134,909 

7,672 

33,619 

1912 

251,013 

95,341 

191,415 

108,231 

145,639 

7,689 

37. 214 

1913 

268,042 

96.260 

207,904 

106, .501 

151, 416 1 

12,253 

16, 291 

10, 371 

1914. 

279,963 

84, 759 

196, 348 

126,129 



28,268 

8,928 

1915 

.344^341 

G6, 647 

137, 43f 

56, 542 



22' 338 

11, 107 

1916. 

4S4il78 

lOO; 657 

206,835 

21,790 



221630 

14,229 

1917 

386,600 

105, 640 

1 

207,967 

3,473 



2r#;cG7 

13, 059 

1918 





367,500 

66,933 

98,064 

670 



12, 134 

11, 156 

1919 

25.3, 877 

89,005 

105,860 

592 

i*) 


3 ; 211 

7,696 

1930 

430,461 

126.996 

232, 113 

800 

(*) 

b 

27. 2T8 

17,505 

192J 

198,573 

41, 728 

111,891 

1,297 

(<) 

b 

12,525 

10, 641 

1928.. 

204,936 

83,535 

104,433 

1,992 

101,592 


43,206 

17, 027 

1923. 




405,383 

89,401 

163. 401 

3,254 

122,818 

(*) 

19,913 

17,606 

1924 

176, 475 

65, 881 

110, 113 

S,870 

75,297 

5,720 

18,245 

18,766 

1926 » 

199,312 

65. 956 

109, 726 

• 6. 191 

93,580 

4,929 

30, 012 

23,640 


rw vision of Statistical and ITisiorlcal Research. Oompllod from Poretpi Oommeroe and Navigation of 
tha United States, ldO&-11U8, and Monthly Suiumaiy of Foreign Oonzneroe of the United States, June 
issues, 1020<192r). 

Where jOguros ore Inching, either there wore no imports er they were not separately dassifled for publica- 
tioM. 

• Preliminary. 

^ Ueported in value only. 

Table 048 . — Exports and imports of sdected forest products, 1909-1926 


Year ended 
June SO 


IMO.. 

3910-. 

1911.. 

1012 .. 
1913.. 

1914. 

me.. 

1916. 

1917. 

1915. 

1910. 

1939. 

1921. 

1922. 
192S. 


1924.. 

19251. 


Boards, 

deals, 

and 

danhs 


Domestic exports 


Lumber 


IfiOO 

Mfeet 

1,358 

1,684 

2,032 

2,307 

2,550 

2,405 
1.129 
1, 177 
1,042 
1,008 

1,073 
1,518 
1,260 
1,543 
1, 549 

1, 867 
1,929 


Staves 


Thou- 
sands 
52.583 
49, 784 
65,726 
64,103 
89,006 

77,151 

39,297 

67,6,38 

61,469 

63,207 

02,753 

80,791 

65^710 

35,162 

57,460 

Oft 868 
79, 8n 


Rosin 


1,000 
barrels 
2, 170 
2,144 
2,190 
2, 474 
2,806 

2,418 

1,372 

1,571 

1,639 

1,071 


1, 322 
877 
786 

1,040 

1.205 

1,418 


Spirits 
Of tur- 
pentine 


1,000 

gallons 

17,602 

I. 5, 588 
14, 818 
19, 599 
21,004 

18,901 

9,464 

9,310 

8,842 

6,095 

8,065 

7,461 

9,743 

10,786 

9,012 

II, 194 
12.905 


Imports 





liumber 



Tim- 

ber, 

hewn 

and 

sawed 

Cam- 

phor, 

. crude 

Rubber 

and 

similar 

gums, 

onide, 

total 

Boards, 

deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed 

Shin- 

gles 

Shellac 

Wood 

pulp 

IfiOO 

Mfeet 

419 

491 

532 

438 

512 

1,000 

pounds 
1,090 
3, 007 
3,726 
2,165 
3,709 

1,000 
pounds 
114, 599 
154,621 
145, 744 
175^966 
170,747 

1,000 

Mfeet 

816 

1,054 

872 

905 

1,091 

1,000 

M 

1, 058 
703 
643 
515 
560 

1,000 
pounds 
19, 185 
29,402 
15, 405 
18, 746 
21, 912 

IfiOO 

long 

tons 

274 

373 

492 

478 

502 

441 

174 

201 

184 

106 

3,4n 

3,720 

4,574 

6,885 

3,638 

101,777 
196,122 
304, 183 
364, 914 
414,984 

929 
039 
1,218 
1, 176 
1,283 

895 

1,487 

1,760 

1,024 

1,878 

16^720 

24,163 

25,818 

32,540 

21^913 

508 

588 

607 

699 

504 

93 

234 

123 

268 

383 

2,623 

4,026 

2,003 

1,692 

8^498 

422,215 

660,610 

371,300 

578,512 

810,028 

977 
1,492 
fm 
1,124 
1, 058 

1,757 

2,152 

1,881 

2,190 

2,696 

14,269 

34,151 

23,872 

80.768 

82,773 

475 

727 

624 

002 

1,203 

815 

586 

1,056 

1,904 

633, 489 
825,745 

1,788 
1, 732 

S,417 

2,651 

28,612 

21,436 

1.188 
1, 520 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Coinnll|M!l from Foreign Comi^w ajiNavigatlonif 
the United States, 1009-1918, and Monthly Summary oiFord^ Oomineree of the United States, June 
isms, 1920-1986. 

1 Preliminary. 
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Table 649 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
. States, 1923-19ii6 


Article and country to which exported 


Year ended June 30 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1025 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL TRODUCTS 







Cattle: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Mexico 

49,223 

6,417 

26,006 

99, 375 

80. 1 

79.4 

94.1 

United Kingdom 

3 

994 

10.4 

0) 

.9 

Cuba 

2,529 

3,046 

3,214 

4. 1 

9.3 

3.0 

Canada. 

1, 601 

962 

608 

2.0 

2.9 

.6 

Belgium 

1, 443 

2,398 

844 

2.3 

7.3 


Germany 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

Other countries 

273 

345 

576 

0.5 

1.1 

.6 

Total-- 

61,486 

32,761 1 

1 105,611 

100.0 

■ 100.0 

100.0 

Horses: 







Mexico 

3,802 

7, 579 

5. 375 

44.0 

64.8 

49.4 

Canada 

2,496 

1, 754 

1, 727 

28.9 

15.0 

15.9 

Spam - 

1, 214 

. 1,011 

562 

14.0 

8.6 

5.2 

Cuba 

491 

604 

1,730 

5 7 

6.2 

15.0 

United Kingdom. 

158 

110 

001 

1.8 

.9 

5.6 

Germany 

10 

41 

147 

.1 

.4 

1.3 

Belgium 

4 

40 1 

129 

. 1 

.3 

1.2 

Other countries 

466 

5M 

608 

5.4 

4.8 

5.6 

Total 

S,641 

11,693 

10.S79 

100.0 

_1(X). 0 1 

100.0 

Butter: 

United Kingdom 

Pounds 
3,408, 128 

Pounds 

51 

Pounds 

2, 354, 289 

36.2 

0) 

28.1 

Cuba- 

767, 408 

804,905 

870,306 

8.2 

14.8 

10.4 

Haiti 

615, 399 

512, 453 

565, 121 
805, 261 

0.5 

9.4 

6.8 

Other West Indies * 

1, 338, 460 

732, 540 

112 

13. 5 

9.6 

Mexico 

904,158 

843, 245 

1, 108, 750 

9.6 

15.5 

13.0 

Panama 

657, 793 

739, 120 

805, 6o0 

7.0 

13.6 

9.6 

Pci a 

234,975 

518, 243 

455, 316 i 

2.6 

9.6 

5.4 

Other South America 

359, 809 

209, 876 

32.5, 206 

3.8 

3.9 

3.0 

Philippine Islands 

354, 889 

249, 749 

181, 479 ! 

3.8 

4.6 

2.2 

Bermuda 

94,885 

59, 180 

54, 706 
7, 218 

1.0 

1.1 

.7 

Canada 

76, 314 

42,085 

.8 

.8 

.1 

Japan 

51, 201 
2,228 

149. 305 

36, 720 

.5 

2.8 

.6 

, Germany 

64, ()85 

21.5, 092 

0) 

1.2 

2.5 

Other countries 

544,490 

499, 862 

598,609 

6.9 

9.2 

7.2 

Total..- 

9. 409, 837 

5,425,299 i 

8, 383, 782 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cheese: 





• 


United Kingdom 

3, 296, 276 

65, 046 

5.5, 920 

39.0 

1.7 

.6 

Cuba 

1,496,424 

1, 122, 605 
510, 140 

1, 063, 320 

17.7 

28.5 

11.3 

Other W cst Indies * 

069, 421 

.565, 971 

7.9 

12.9 

6.0 

Mexico 

1, 037, 719 

824, 468 

983,088 

12.3 

21.0 

10.4 

Canaaa 

COO, 943 

264,967 

1,334,054 

7.8 

6.7 

14.1 

Panama 

344, 933 

339,431 

407, 526 

4. 1 

8.6 

4.3 

Central America. 

276, 221 

280,679 

276, 383 

3.3 

7.1 

2.9 

China 

190,980 

114, 722 

143,986 

2.3 

2.9 

1.6 

Philippine Islands 

104,799 

97, 980 

109, 321 

1.2 

2 5 

1.2 

Peru 

51,500 

107, 874 

149, 704 

.6 

2.7 

1.6 

Germany 

49,439 

34, 719 

3, 600, 902 

.6 

.9 

38.2 

Sweden 

8,a54 

3, 489 

0 

. 1 

. 1 

0 

Other countries 

259, 612 

172, 101 

741,736 

3.1 

4.4 

r.9 

Total 

8,446,321 

3,938,311 

9, 4 : 12,000 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

l^ilk: 

1 Condensed- 

United Kingdom 







1,476,878 

500,534 

224, 750 

3.1 

.8 

.6 

Germany. _ 

1, 021, 240 

1,814, 976 

310,055 

2.1 

2.7 

.6 

Other Europe 

4, 090, 067 

1, 689, 784 

438, 052 

8.5 

2.5 

.9 

Total Europe 

6,588,185 

4, 014, 294 

973, 467 

13.7 

6.0 

2.0 

Cuba 

17, 131, 382 

32, 266, 000 

21, 225, 997 

35.7 

48wl 

43.1 

Japan 

6,083,777 

7, 104, 442 

6, 619, 121 

12.7 

10.6 

18.4 

Chosen 

506, 188 

435, 548 

.394,066 

1.1 

.6 

.8 

China 

2, 701, 412 

2,769,006 

2, 667, 616 
2, 408, 724 
],342,:483 

5.6 

4.1 

5.4 

Hongkong 

, 2, 421, 396 

2, 469, 790 
1. 451, 795 

5.0 

3.7 

4.9 

British South Africa 

2,695,488 

5.6 

2.2 

2.7 

Philippine Islands 

2,030,954 

8,045,581 

6,820,685 

4.2 

12l0 

11.8 

Straits Settlements 

1, 275, 215 

302,824 

51,000 

2.7 

.4 

.1 

Mexico 

1,035,976 

758,462 

1, 599, 552 

1,403,935 

2.2 

2.4 

2.8 

Panama 

1,277, 367 

1,407,760 

16 

1.0 

2.9 

Costa Klca 

278,605 

337,385 
238, .542 

376, 201 

.6 

.5 

.8 

Brazil 

274, 166 

440,222 

.6 

.3 

.9 

Bolivia 

04, 108 

375,394 

302,345 

.2 

.6 

.6 

Other countries 

4,090,966 

4, 424, 138 

3,854,718 

8.5 

A6 

7.8 

Total i 

47,966,289 

67,111, 718 

49, 297, 128 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 


> Less than 0.05 per cent, 


I Excludes Bermuda. 
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Table 649 , — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, 1923-1926 — Continued 


Article and country to which exported 

Year ended June 30 

1923 

1924 

1926 

> 1923 

1924 

1926 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COIL 

Milk-Continued. 

Evaporated - 

IJnitod Kingdom 

Pounds 

24, 48:1, 752 
15,422,430 
15,028, 237 

Pounds 

36, 627, 662 
49, 403, 004 

0 

Pounds 

28, 662, 026 

Per cent 
22.5 

Per cent 
24.9 

Per cent 
23.1 

Germany..^ 

43,35.5,455 

14.1 

33.7 

34.9 

Russia In Europe 

31,038 

13.8 

0 

0) 

Latvia - 

9,821,520 
6, 847, 621 

0 

0 

9.0 

0 

0 

France 

7, 888, 594 

3, 765, 448 

6.3 

5.4 

3.0 

Ukraine 

4, 500, 242 
2, 249, 432 

9,221 

0 

4.1 

0) 

0 

Belgium 

6, 965, 583 

1.679,616 

2.1 

4.8 

1.3 

Netherlands 

1,003,604 

7, 460, 785 

7,328,170 

.9 

5.1 

5.9 

Other Europe 

2, 187, 438 

1,152,229 

1,079,180 

2.0 

.8 

.9 

Total Europe 

81, 544, 276 

109, 407, 078 

85, 900,933 

74.8 

74.7 

69. 1 

Phllijipine Islands 

5,123, 214 

8, 161, 713 

10, 066, .562 

4.7 

5.6 

8.1 

Paiiahia 

3,401,574 

3, 660,092 

3, 742, 465 

3.1 

2.5 

3.0 

Peru - 

2, 990, 064 

4,164,8.58 

5, 012, 879 

2.7 

2.8 

4.0 

Mexico 

2, 710, 430 

2, 626, 935 
3, 643, 224 

2, 589, 158 

2.6 

1.8 

2.1 

Cuba - 

2, 678, 733 

3, 120, .571 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

China., 

1, 562, 948 
788,644 

907, 812 

2, 607, 684 

1.4 

.6 

2.1 

Japan 

4, 213, 370 

1, 732, 43.5 

.7 

' 2.9 

1.4 

Other countries 

8, 272, 180 

9, 715, 8.52 

9, 477, .375 

7.6 

6.6 

7.7 

Total 

109,072,063 

146,500,9:14 

124, 250,062 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Powdered— 

993, 547 

243, 105 

1, 036, 003 

34.1 

9.0 

18.4 


485, 164 
213,409 

304, 018 

701, 7:^.3 

16.6 

11.2 

12.5 

France 

302, 839 

275, 52- 

7.3 

11.2 

4.9 

Other Europe 

89,687 

1.36, 142 

2,0^^659 

3.1 

5.0 

36.4 

Total Europe 

1, 781, 807 

986, 104 

4. 058, 9(.0 

61.1 

36.4 

72.2 

Japan .* - 

558, 623 

913, 192 

409, 702 

19.1 

33.8 

7.3 

Cuba - 

113, Til 

160, 699 

237, 451 

3.9 

5.6 

4.2 


84,808 

76,494 

139, 856 

2.9 

2.8 

2.5 

Canada 

67, 902 

110,273 

129, 878 

2.3 

4.1 

2.3 

Panama 

.53, 544 

101,415 

127, 805 

1.8 

3.7 

2.3 

Peru 

42,221 ! 

68, 663 

86,411 

1.4 

2.2 

1.5 

China 

34, 164 

57, 458 

86, 547 

1.2 

2.1 

1.5 

('bile 

28,478 

39,398 

38, .551 

1.0 

1.5 

.7 

Other countries 

1.53, 092 

212, 228 

307, 654 

5.3 

7.8 

5.6 

Total 

2, 918, 375 

2, 705, 921 

5. 622, 815 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eggs, in the shell: . i 

United Kingdom 

Dozen 

4, 739, 080 

Dozen 

3,376,762 

Dozen 

777,020 

13.8 

10.3 

3.1 

Other Europe 

31,902 

14,4.34 

5G 

.1 

0) 

0) 

Total Europe ... 

4, 770, 982 

3,391,196 

777, 076 

13.9 

10.3 

3.1 

Cuba - 

11,542,575 

13, 135, 196 

11,957,622 

33.7 

40.0 

47.6 

Canada 

8, 577, 206 

6, 479, 665 

4, 163. 040 

25.0 

19.7 

16.6 

IVfexico 

7,338,663 

6, 543, 802 

3,247,184 
953, 421 

21.4 

20.0 

12.9 

Panama 

034, 647 

950,367 

2.7 

2.9 

3.8 

Arffpntina 

740, 100 

1,881,710 

3, 567, 630 

2.2 

5.7 

14.2 

Other coimtries 

379,342 

449, 592 

450, 648 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

Total 

34, 283, 515 

32,831,628 

25, 106, 621 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Beef, canned: 

united Kingdom 

Founds 

722,441 

Pounds 

303,680 

Founds 

691,917 

31.2 

19.7 

37.7 

Cuba. 

89,166 

35, 230 

163, 401 

3.9 

2.3 

8.9 

Other West Indies 

324,537 

100,080 

125, 341 

14.0 

6.5 

6.8 

pjjjjjppine Islands^ ..... 

291,241 
116,252 1 

113, 388 

213, 361 

12.6 

7.3 

11.6 

0) 

Dutch Fast Indies 

0,459 

425 

6.1 

.6 

Bermuda,.— 

101,698 1 

17,945 

8,283 

4. 4 

1. 1 

. 5 


93,900 j 

31, 735 

141, 875 

4. 1 

2. 1 
6.0 
3.4 

7 

5.2 

3.6 

AAftTien 

81, 189 

77, 627 

95, 252 

3. 5 

Ann TjftnrftCior .... 

64,863 

52,264 

66,923 

2.8 

I3W lOlAi-lvWtWAVI C»AAV4 m m m mm • 

58,885 

45,887 

930 

29,064 

42,243 

2.6 

3.0 

. 1 


52,192 

387,733 

2.3 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 

25. 1 

6 


44,202 

67, 852 

3. 7 

2. 3 

o 

'RHti oh Guiana . 

38, 021 

13,650 

6,054 

. 9 
2.4 

1 A 

. o 
1.9 

1 A 

Panama 

28,454 

37,788 

33,987 
24,600 
18, 141 


20,466 

21,907 

. 8 

I. 4 

t A 

X. 4 

1 n 

T^ritlQVi flmitJl A.friG& . 

12,722 

21,060 

. 5 
.6 

1. 4 

i. u 

Q 

J[>rivJSli OlltlVAl m m rnmmmmmmmm 

TTfAn/^Vi OlliATlft 

10, 944 . 

6,973 

5,831 

0 

167,195 

. 5 

.o 

n 

Netherlands. 

0 

72,444 

138,005 

0 

4. 7 
u o 

U 

Q 1 

iviiintri AS 

161,507 

7. 0 

O. V 

V. 1 

Total 

2,312.480 

1.644,707 

1. 834, 823 

100.0 

100.0 

'00.0 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


> Excludes Bermuda. 
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Table G49. — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
&iaiee^ 1 9A3-1 9$6 — Continued 


Article and country to which exporUnl 

Yoor ended June 20 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1025 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL pRODUCTfl— COn. 







Beef, picklod and other cured: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

6,627,4:19 

7,420,262 

7,841,130 

27.4 

34.0 

35.0 

Cuba 

17A 718 

123,317 

135, 890 

.7 

.0 

.0 

Other West Indies * 

6. 070. 684 

4,7W, 803 

4, 875, 329 

30.9 

2L5 

21.8 

United Kingdom 

3,084,799 

1,667,457 

1, 944, 258 

ia8 

7.0 

8.7 

Norway 

1,785; 320 

1,105,581 

1,264,410 

7.4 

5.1 

5.6 

Canada 

i.ioasoi 

1.066,340 

720,404 

6.0 

4.9 

3.2 

Dutch Ouiima 

1, 137, m 

855, 750 

1.108,906 

4.7 

3.9 

5.0 

French Ouiaaa 

481,000 

338,675 

342,025 

2:0 

1.5 

1.5 

British West AJricu... 

817,731 

1,277,336 

868,050 

3.4 

A8 

3.9 

Germany..... 

462,936 

447, 215 

366,469 

1.9 

2:0 

1.6 

Beigium 

8G3,7&1 

384,705 

259,243 

1.5 

1.8 

1.2 

Panama 

260,994 

223,229 

204,670 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

Bermuda 

237,890 

170, 859 

193, 187 

LO 

.8 

.9 

Denmark 

M«.700 

103,620 

73,000 

.8 

.5 

.3 

Nethedaiids 

198,989 

6a462 

50,575 

.8 

.3 

.2 

Other countriee 

l,«i,991 

1.899,470 

a 150, 483 

7.6 

8,7 

9.0 

Totri 

34,185.363 

21,850,981 

24407,029 

loao 

190.0 

100.0 

Bacon: * 







United Kingdom 

188, 274, 240 

146,232,728 

104, 627, an 

46.1 

35.8 

49.4 

Germany 

74,441,278 

80,226,029 

25, 972, 307 

18.2 

19.6 

12.3 

Netherlands 

30, 971. 8:i0 

37. 050, 139 

7, 994, 827 

7.6 

ai 

3.8 

Cuba 

24 ; 829, 609 

26; 048, 678 

27, 330 ; 683 

61 

6.4 

12.9 

Belgium 

23^215,436 

16,069,551 

6,401,874 

5.7 

19 

3.0 

Nwway 

12, 268, 761 

16; 427, 177 

a 774, 714 

3.0 

16 

4.1 

Bweden 

9,788,261 

A 862, 579 

5,638,869 

a4 

1.7 

2.6 

Canada 

9,925,008 

9, 67a 087 

a 689, 594 

2.4 

2.4 

1.8 

Italy 

9,259,3.56 

38,390,216 

7, 3.56, 607 

2.3 

14 

3.5 

France 

7,7Ji8,436 

14,94U2W 

3, 250, 196 

1.9 

IT 

1.5 

Denmark 

1^456,0.58 

1,001.989 

1, 00.5, 164 

.6 

.4 

.8 

Mexico 

395,045 

410,779 

443,061 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Other countries 

14,771,022 

aa 167, 561 

9, 721, 775 

3.6 

4.9 

4.6 

Total 

40^m,m 

406,099,391 

211,706, 124 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Cumborland .skies; * 







United Kingdom 


< 14, 795, 568 

23,978,800 


06 . 1 

97.0 

Canada 


^302,846 

212,073 


10 

.9 

Other countries 


•30a 239 

3C5, 313 


1.9 

1.5 






Total 


• 15, 400, 053 

24,5,50,786 


10 a 0 

100.0 






Hams and .shoulders, cured; < 







United Kingdom 

289; 352, 777 

297,751,898 

229, 124. 536 

61.2 

814 

82.6 

Canada 

19,53^770 

1A11L834 

5,601, 147 

6.1 

4.1 

2.0 

Belgium 

13,978,797 

21. 159,400 

14399,710 

4.4 

17 

4.8 

Cuba i 

12, 784,118 

14^ 247, 756 

15, 724, 791 

10 

19 

5.7 

France 

2, Ha 135 

4,586,907 

1,113,300 

.7 

l.S 

.4 

Mexico 

1,027,949 

1,067, 104 

1, 064, 576 

.3 

.3 

.4 

Newfoundland and Labrador. . A. . 

648,577 

804,218 

829, 974 

.2 

.2 

.3 

Pwama 

690,989 

963,826 

860,643 

.2 

.3 

.3 

Diminican Republic 

326,649 

332,494 

36S, 707 

. 1 

.1 

.1 

Other countries 

8, 84a 306 

1^423,053 

9,459,710 

as 

IT 

3.4 

Total 

319,^,073 

369, 458, 550 

277,667,094 

m.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wiftshire sides: ' 







United Kingdom 


« laOlO, 129 

la 025, 415 


618 

82. 1 

Canada.. . _ 


» 1, 667, 151 

a 572, 596 


13.6 

17.6 

Other countries _ ... 1 . _ 


M18,904 

44206 


[ 14 

.3 



\ 



Total 


» la K)5, 184 

14,947,217 


mo 

100.0 







* Excludes BermiKlB. 

> iDcludes ''Cumberland side*'' prior to Jan. 1, 1^24. 

4 Included with ** 68000 '' prior to Jan. 1, 1924. 

» Januaiy-^une. 

4 Included "Wiltshire sides" prior to Jsn. 1, 1924. . 

’ Inoluded with "Hams and shoulders" prior to Jan. 1, 1924. 
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Taiilm 649 . — Desiinaiion of principal farm jiroduct^ exported from the United 
Utaiee, 1923-19^5— ConXlviMed 


Aitirl« Mid country to vhich Mported 


Year i«dctl June 80 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PKOUIICV^ COD. 

Poik; 

Fiosh — 

IJ?iited Kingdom 

l^’rance 

Other Europe 


Total Europe 

Canada 

Cuba 

Panama 

Philippine Islau<ls. 

jlcririuda 

Mexico 

Other countries 


Pickled— 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

Newfoundland and Labrador _ 

Oormany 

Eritish West Indies 

Cut>a 

Haiti 

Norway 

British Guiana 

British llondinas 

Belgium 

Other countries 


PovnAtt 
22, QiB, BGO 
1.000 
3. 056. r.l 6 

26. 062, 475 
14, 588. 351 
2, 203. 886 
4011,956 
167, 103 
82, 8.37 
81,547 
106,455 


13, 348, 746 
5, 862; 6:i0 
A 265, 840 
3, 528, 805 
3,377,783 
1, 370, ill 
1,289,842 
1, 667, 944 
972, 384 
708,250 
328,441 
3, 339, 031 


Pounds 
27, 741, 986 
79,108 
9, 183, 088 

37, 004, 242 
8, 827; 703 
2,181,492 
551, 923 
141, 192 
97,396 
105, 802 
202,866 


8, 436, 629 
4, 105. 706 
5, 154, 915 
3,308, 840 
3, 084, 256 
4,411,895 
1,304,729 
2, 349, 184 
776,440 
676, 121 
723,641 
3, 137, 134 


1023 1024 1925 


Pounds Per cent Per cent Per cent 
19, 010, 381 62. 5 56. 5 68. 9 

214,003 (») .2 .8 

2,803,007 7.0 18.7 10.1 

22,0:i3,391 59.5 75.4 79.8 

1,754,032 33.3 18.0 ’ 6.4 

1, 885, 694 6. 0 4. 4 6. 8 

570, 720 1. 1 1. 1 2. 1 

09,351 .4 .3 .3 

102,711 .2 .2 .4 

181,291 .2 .2 .7 

1,000,270 . 3 . 4 3.5 

27,003,460 100.0 100.0 100.0 


5,391,594 

3, 280, 555 

4, 206, 344 
491,821 

2, 671, 817 
3,009.098 
1, 013, 649 
1,813,984 
920,382 
565,761 
217,893 
2, 234, 218 


40, 933, 756 37, 460, 399 26, 726, 1 16 


Lard: 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

('uba 

Domirdoan Hepublic. 

Haiti 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Mexico 

France 

Italy 

Canada 

J’eru 

Ecuador 

Voiior-uela 

Poland and Danzig, 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Other countries 


328, 111,752 
241, 144,099 
87,897,540 
4, 200, 001 
1, 763, 529 
60,472,076 
47,802,425 
44,961, 072 
37,801,672 
20, 670, 822 
14. 318, 375 
7,799,400 

4, 518, 

2, 192, 440 
6, 708, 091 
5,941,585 

5, 699, 646 
2, 789; 067 

28, 959, 806 


329, 792, 963 
24t),016,879 
92, 0H2, 570 
4, 148, 800 
2, 238, 522 
•10, 634, 402 
71, 570, 259 
45, 809, 783 
32, 616, 060 
77, 209, .556 
15,230,837 
10, 13.3, 557 
4,062,907 
2, 101, 965 I 
3, 279, 220 
.5, 498, 148 I 
7, 364, 676 
2, 722, 105 
28, 395, 173 


261, 982, 930 
223, 010, 931 
86,479,830 
3, 574, 689 
1, 725,143 
22, 538, 090 
50,368,566 
35, 937, 353 
11,463,141 
41,146,363 
9, 810, 743 
9, 688, 335 
3,776,030 
488, 856 
5,688,169 
2 808,007 
4, 692, 192 
1,061,693 
26, 605, 490 


962,641,705 1,014,898,388 792,735,441 ! 


Lard compounds, containing animal 
fats: 

Mexico I 

United Kingdom 

Haiti - - 

Cuba 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Dutch West Indies.. 

Jamaica 

Virgin Islands 

Dominican Ucpublic 

Central America 

Norway 

Panama - 

Chile. 

Newfoundland and LalNfadoi 

NetherlandvS 

British West Africa — - 

Bermuda — - 

Canada 

Germany 

Other countries 


2, 692, 365 
1, 575, 643 
1, 444, 849 
1, 413, 857 
40tn 339 
271,488 
155,905 
130,566 
46,307 
748, 478 
736^077 
367,509 
166,690 
112,614 
80,228 
78,051 
76,933 
64,281 
3,473 
686,187 


1, 307, 222 
265, 037 
1. 498, 345 
990,363 
19,281 
236,186 
60,668 
283,383 
36,099 
701,401 
86,150 
315,049 
01,698 
94,727 
90,993 
64,269 
39,108 
141, 132 
94,198 
561,078 



1. 251, 842 

657, 460 
1,528,117 
2,750,064 
13,971 
261,756 
29,789 
260,924 
100,992 
672,820 
823,286 
226, 131 
167,888 
70.498 
12.600 
136,306 
23,829 
166,008 

76,460 
308,253 


11,130,730 6,907,366 


1 Less than 0.06 per cent. 


I o 
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Table 649 . — Destination of 'principal farm products exported from the United 
States y 1923-1926 — Continued 


Article and country to which exported 


Yt'ar ended June 30 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1 

! 1924 

1925 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COn. 

Lard, neutral; 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

j 

Per cent 

Per cerd 

Netherlands 

8, 778, 345 

8,027,907 

6, 141, 191 

33.1 

33.1 

30.1 

United Kingdom 

5, 47fi, 007 

4,6C»9,4J8 

2, 702, 025 

20.7 

, 19.0 

13.2 

Norway 

4, 314, 719 

3, 293, 354 

1, 891, 235 
4, 705, 542 

16.3 

13.6 

9.3 

Germany 

2, 059, 671 

2, 411, 557 

7.8 

10.0 

23.0 

Sweden 

1, 439, 750 

1,401, S96 

1, 226, 967 

5.4 

5.8 

6.0 

Denmark. 

1, 212, 976 

1, 284, 990 

1, 027, 015 

4.6 

1 5.3 

5.0 

Belgium 

971, 168 

801,047 

606, 171 

3.7 

3.3 

3.0 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

784, 755 

999, 405 

799, 297 

3.0 

4.1 

3.9 

Other countries 

1,455,788 

1, 409, 407 

^ 1, 322, 473 

5.4 

6.8 

6.6 

Total 

26, 494, 079 

24, 238, 981 

20, 420, 916 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Olco oil' 







Netherlands 

47, 052, 838 

41,6-19,811 

46, 206, .581 

44.8 

44.8 

i 44.0 

United Kingdom 

H 967, 025 

12, 1/7, 3.31 
11,218, 141 

12,452,715 
18, 868, 974 

14.3 

13.1 

11.8 

Germany • 

13, 987,054 

13.3 

12. 1 

17.0 

Norway 

12, 3G2 

12, 142, 884 

8, 917, 808 

11.6 

13.1 

8.6 

Turke\ in Europe 

4, 12:t,958 

18,901 

0 

3.9 

0) 

0 

Denmark 

2, 581, 795 

3, 279, 632 

; 3, .503, 417 

2.5 

3.5 

3.3 

Sweden., .. 

2, 38.3, 3(»7 

1,223,004 

1 1,769,315 

2.3 

1.3 

1.7 

Greece 1 

1, 190, 630 

4, 761, 951 

6, 660, 802 

1.1 

5.1 

6.3 

Belgium 

1, (»05, 677 

1,843,777 

1,282,125 

2, 07.5, 601 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

Newfoumiland and l-<abrador 

1, 522, 240 

1, 000, 126 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

France 

245, 712 

19, 111 

0 

.2 

0) 

0 

Other countries 

3, 102, 72^3 

3, 348, 333 

3,630,144 

2.9 

3.0 

3.5 

Total 

104, 9.56, 378 

92, 9C:>, 001 

iaM4.5,483 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

vegetable products 

Cotton, excluding linteis: 

United Kingdom 

600-lb. bales 
1,400,317 

600-lb. bales 
1. 685, 377 

600-lb. bales 
2,605,466 

26.9 

29.1 

31.6 

Germany 

928, 541 

1, 271, 738 

1,766,673 

932,8r»6 

17.8 

22.0 

21.4 

France 

697, 535 

738, 841 
559, 83.3 

13.4 

12.8 

11.3 

Italy - 

572,068 

747,594 

11.0 

9.7 

9.1 

Spam 

249,780 

216, 166 

286,581 

4.8 

3.7 

3.5 

Belgium 

183,429 

162, 332 

215, 074 

3.5 

2.8 

2.6 

Netherlands 

71, 851 
60, 691 

109, 727 

143,923 

1.4 

1.9 

1.7 

Sweden 

' 72, .323 

61,174 

1.2 

1.3 

.8 

BiL<«i.ia in Europe 

7, 693 

, 120,318 

286, 367 

.1 

2.1 

3.5 

Other Europe 

109, 548 

1 83, 829 

9»;, 681 

2.1 

1.4 

1.2 

Total Europe 

4,281,353 

5, 020, 484 

7,141,289 

82.2 

86.8 

86.7 

Japan 

679, 159 

583,957 

849, 584 
197, 668 

13.1 

10. 1 

10.3 

Canada 

203,112 

146,688 i 

3.9 

2.5 

2.4 

Other countries 

41,894 

32, 570 ! 

60, 276 

.8 

.6 

.6 

Total 

5,206,518 

5, 783, 699 

8,238,817 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Idnters: 

Germany 

17,106 

73, 816 

126,319 

35.7 

64.2 

63.0 

France 

6,664 

12,583 

18,607 

13.9 

10.9 

0.3 

Netherlands 

3,767 

2,729 

7,362 

7.8 

2.4 

3.7 

t United Kingdom 

2,691 

2,34a 

9,518 

17,969 

8,667 

6.6 

8.3 

0.0 

1 Belgium 

6,636 

4.8 

6.8 

4.3 

1 Other Eurojie 

•609 

4,078 

11,813 

1.2 

3.5 

5.0 

Total Euroije 

33,077 

109, 360 

190, 737 

69.0 

05.1 

05.2 

Canada 

13,940 

5,043 

9,186 

29.1 

4.4 

4.6 

Other countries 

929 

611 

332 

1.0 

.5 

.2 

Total 

47,946 ! 

116,014 

200,254 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fruits: 

Apples, fresh— 

United Kingdom 

Boxes 

2,503,633 

Boxes 

3,661,826 

Boxes 

3,353,937 

71.7 

50.1 

65.0 

Canada 

347,919 

646,817 

443, 278 

10.0 

10.4 

a7 

Norway 

128,537 

175,862 

88, 261 

3.7 

2.8 

1.7 

Mexico 

103,824 

126,223 

118, 042 

ao 

2.0 

2.3 

Argentina 

eo, 777 

86,716 

99, 764 

1.7 

1.4 

2.0 

Cuba 

49,973 1 

86,425 

60,274 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

Brazil 

30,550 

84,543 

109, 174 
106,269 

1.1 

1.4 

2.2 

Sweden 

25,254 

179,274 

.7 

2.0 

2.1 

Denmark 

21,969 

118,238 

31,502 

.6 

1.0 

.6 

Germany 

14,483 

476,633 

201,068 

.4 

7.7 

5.7 

Other countries 

195,325 

557, 642 

886,569 

6.7 

0.0 

7.6 

Total 

3.491,244 

6. 198, 199 

5,088,128 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


s Ijm ttiaa 0.06 per cent. 
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Table 649 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States f 1 923— 1 925 — Continued 


Artirto and country to which exported 

Year ended June 30 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

VKOETABLE PRODUCTS— continued 

Fruits— Continued. 

Apples, fresh — 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Cuba - 

Norway 

Argentina 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Sweden 

Germany 

Denmark 

Other countries 

Total 

Oranges - 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Barrels 

480,4.37 

47,006 

20,156 

13,201 

13,083 

4,414 

J,«02 

1,1H0 

18 

7 

11,418 

Barrels 
1,734, 786 
45, 459 
24, 537 
30,244 
26,794 
1,749 
. 232 

78, 768 
42,668 
26,428 
20, 676 

Barrels 

1, 255, 079 
34,439 
17, 645 
22, 676 
52,722 
1,999 
1,177 
70, 237 
19,731 
12, 140 
17,480 

Per cerU 
81.1 
7.9 
3.4 
2.2 
2.2 
.7 
.8 
.2 

0) 

0) 

2.0 

Percent 

85.4 

2.2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.3 

.1 

(0 

3.9 

2.1 

1.3 

1.0 

Per cent 
83.4 

2.3 
1.2 

1.5 

3.5 
.1 
.1 

4.6 

1.3 
.8 

1.2 

592, 581 

2,032,241 

1,. 50.5, 224 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



Boxes 
1,674, lOG 
27, 572 
97, 535 

Boies 

2, 334, 329 
80,074 
177, 405 

Boxex 
1,980,152 
80,974 
136, 488 

93.1 

1.5 

5.4 

90.1 

3. 1 

C 8 

90.2 

3.7 

6.1 

Total 

1,799, 213 

2, .591, 808 

2, 196,614 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Apples, dried— 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Sweden 

France 

Denmark 

Norway 

Germany 

Finland 

Belgium 

Canada 

Argentina 

(^hina 

Other countries 

Po'inds 

3, 701,8.50 
1,677, 141 
1,674,476 
1,124, 350 
091,530 
898, 108 
83f>, 265 
619, .591 
402, 105 
250, 246 
53,735 
52,332 
47.5, 565 

PoitndH 
9.384,147 
7, 171,010 
2,594,713 
249, 303 
1, .58.5, 798 
480, 481 
12,211,971 
439,134 1 
394,650 
70, 439 
111,049 
65, 692 
661, 952 

Pounds 
4,714,118 
2, 576, 80’; 
2,168,94.5 
304, 901 
910, KOO 
.566, 756 
6, 632, 065 
4C)8, 964 
121,327 
70,994 
109,460 
62, 961 
516, .578 

29.3 

13.1 

13.1 

8.8 

7.7 

7.0 
6.6 

4.8 

3.1 
2.0 

.4 

.4 

3.8 

30.9 

7.1 

8.5 
.8 

5 2 

1.6 
40.2 

1.4 

1.3 

.2 

.4 

.2 

2.2 

24.5 

13.4 
11.3 

1.6 

4.7 
3.0 

31.5 
2.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.3 

2.7 

Total 

17,817,250 

30,410,3.19 

10, 224,682 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Apricots, dried— 

France 

United Kingdom 

Denmark 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Canada 

Sweden 

Japan 

Belgium- - 

Germany-- 

New Zealand 

Other countries 

Total 

3,306,111 

1, 246, 008 
1,243,494 
1,085,049 
897, 600 
802, 276 
801,447 
40.5,946 
391,945 
32.3. 556 
226,795 
469,456 

647, 575 
6, 419, 033 
3,593.721 
1,4.56,814 
9,896,676 

2,162,860 i 

1,670, 550 
396,318 
1,911,302 
9, 252, 229 
143, 015 
1,237, 562 

1,017,712 
1,993, 868 
830, 282 
427, 136 
1, 425, 867 

1, 663, 792 
748, 9.54 
271,91.5 
525, 782 
3, 082, 213 
115, 451 
1,183,203 

29.5 
11.1 
11. 1 
9.7 
8.0 
7.2 

7.2 
3.6 
3.6 

2 9 
2.0 

4.2 

1.7 
16.6 

9.3 

3.8 
2,5.5 

5.6 

4.3 
1.0 

4.9 
2a9 

.4 

3.0 

7.7 

15.0 

6 3 
3.2 
10.7 
12.6 
5.6 

2 0 
4.0 
23.2 
.9 
8.9 

11,193, 183 

38, 776, 678 

1.3, 292. 17.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

Pnines— 

France 

United Kingdom 

Cantuia 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Mexico 

Norway 

Germany 

Other countries 

26, 686,389 
18,905,239 
13,951,017 
4, 864, 105 
2, 51.5,887 
2,003, 032 
1, 771,449 
1, 620,060 
1,029,352 
742,431 
26.3,056, 
6,076,736 

3, 694, 496 
30,160,616 
1.5,209, 349 
7,047,009 
3, 522, 493 
2, 936, 746 
12, 016, 170 
1,428,849 
812, 708 
1, 233,414 
51, 125, 657 
7, 263,072 

20, 239, 510 
31,6.32, 927 
14, 775, 869 
5, 46.^ 238 
4,7.’)0,229 
6, 1.5.5,007 
15, 564, 890 
1,613,174 
893. 523 
3,936,097 
55,000,201 
11,743,941 

33.6 
23.9 

17.6 
6.1 

3.2 
2.5 

2.2 
1.9 
1.3 

.9 

.3 

as 

2.7 

22.1 

11.1 

a2 

2.6 

2.2 

a8 

1.0 

.6 

.9 

37.5 

5.3 

11.8 

ia4 

8.6 

3.2 

2.^ 

3.0 

9.1 

1 

t 2.3 

32.0 

as 

Total 

79, 228, 753 

136, 448, 485 

171, 771, 206 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


t Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Tablk 649 . — Destination of principal farm prodticts exported from the United 
SiaieSf 19^3-i9B5 — Continued 


Your pndod June 30 


Article (i»<l eoankry to which cocportei 


TEusTABLE PRODUCTS— continuod 

Fruits— Continued. 

Rsisins— 

United Klnitdoni 

Cftnada 

Netiicrlands 

New ZeaUnd 

Japan 

Denmark 

China 

Mexico 

Oennany-- 

Other countries 

Total 

Fruits, Canned- 

United Kingdom 

Canada.,-^ 

France 

Cuba 

Dutch East Indies 

Netherlands 

Beiduni 

* Philippine Islands 

Norway 

Other countries 

Total 

Glucose: 

United Kingdom 

Egypt 

Argentina 

British South Africa 

Greece-.- 

Mexico 

Turkey in Europe 

New Zealand. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Canada 

Philippine Islands 

Cuba 

Germany 

Sweden.. 

France 

Italy... - 

Otbtf countries 

Total 

t rains and grain products: 

Corn— 

Canada 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Denmark 

France 

Cuba 

Belgium 

Italy 

Norway 

Spain 

Mexico 

Russia In Rurope 

Other countries 


1923 



1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

37.411,094 

20,007,010 

34,093,277 

23,675,405 

39.8 

23.4 

26.1 

80,764.423 

38,039,533 

32.7 

88.7 

41.9 

6,546,300 

4,107,261 

4,366,150 

7.0 

4.7 

4.7 

5.062. 8 t 5 

4,079, 832 

3,424,404 

5.4 

4.6 

3.8 

4, 632, 227 

7,696,360 

1,918,839 

4.9 

a 7 

2. 1 

2,774,732 

4,706,554 

3, 801,998 

3.0 

5.3 

12 

1,300,312 

4,962,689 

3,485, 191 

1.4 

ao 

3.8 

1,254,672 

' 1,586,697 

1,78.3,164 

1.3 

1.8 

2.0 

287,715 

527, 852 

5,099,975 

.3 

.6 

5.6 

3,908,072 

5, 786, 122 

5,288,321 

4.2 

at 

6.8 

08.962,362 

88,151,644 

90,782,980 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

164, 760, 873 

120,481,946 

156, 798, 023 

79.5 

726 

77.9 

le , 191, 798 

10, 4 J 4, 589 

9, 41.3, .3.30 

4.9 

as 

4.7 

6,454,478 

3,340,040 

4, 31 1, 533 

3.1 

20 

2.1 

4,021,997 

6,573,053 

6. 637,117 

le 

40 

3.3 

2,198,419 

1, 149, 410 

1^171,291 

1.1 

.7 

.6 

1,941,947 

3,909,816 

2,219,280 

.9 

1.8 

1.1 

1,515,930 

4,413,633 

3,048,307 

.7 

2.7 

15 

1,011,011 

666,349 

1,216,238 

.5 

.4 

.6 

982,074 

738,177 

419,797 

.4 

.4 

.2 

14, 191,477 

15,133,478 

15,997,955 

6.9 

21 

ao 

297,220,004 

165,912,488 

201,232,701 

100.0 

lOOiO 

lOO.O 

93»054,723 

79.681,081 

82,751*108 

59.6 

545 

60.5 

11,001,619 

8,421,800 

4,708,500 

7.1 

6.0 

3.5 

6,884,683 

4,862,669 

3,905,571 

4.1 

3.5 

2.9 

4,466,924 

3, 293, 295 

2,415,001 

2.9 

23 

18 

3,737,884 

3, 796, 921 

3,791,678 

2.4 

27 

28 

3,586,359 

3,876,165 

2,639,595 

2.3 

17 

19 

2, 638, 023 

2,671, 754 

S , 163,757 

1.7 

1.9 

23 

2,573,822 

2,683,746 

2,490,460 ; 

1.6 

1.9 

18 

2, 412,760 

2,272,816 

2,880,096 

1.5 

1.6 

21 

2,307,945 

3,593,020 

1, 759, 630 , 

1.5 

25 

13 

2,293,564 

2,075,660 

2,116, 720 

l.f) 

1. 5 

15 

2, 277, 690 

1,958,100 

1, 187, 806 
2,745,546 

1.5 

1.4 j 

.9 

2,087,696 

1,672,96:4 

1.3 

1.3 1 

2.0 

2,037,531 

2,795,377 

2,634,217 1 

1.3 ; 

20 

1.9 

1,794,295 

667,460 

34,000 

1.1 1 

.5 

(0 

1,542,520 

3,034,040 

5,489,444 

1.0 

21 

4.0 

1,322,484 

35,361 

19,225 

.8 

(») 

(») 

1,202,379 

4,076,938 

3,014, 271 

.8 

29 

2.2 

9, 483, 8.39 

9,654,064 

9,074,163 

ao 

6.8 

G .6 

166,314,639 

141, 141, 220 

136,822,788 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

JDushels 

Z2, 153, 890 

Bushels 

8, 257, 917 
4,448,973 

Bushels 

4, 239, 042 

34.2 

39.0 

50.1 

21,271,060 

140,835 

22.6 

21.0 

17 

13, 961,586 

2,388,692 

77,085 

14.8 

11.2 

.9 

11,806,514 

672,586 

26,317 

12 0 

22 

.3 

3,320,120 

885,964 

0 

25 

42 

0 

3, 174, 168 

980,313 

4,844 

3.4 

1.8 

0) 

2,778,141 

2^616,050 

2*267,214 

3.0 

12 3 

2a 8 

1,930,087 

593,830 

0 

21 

27 

0 

960,110 

11 

3 

1.0 

(») 


838,113 

1 86,744 

178 

.9 

.4 


422,375 

151,462 

2 

.4 

.7 

0) 

288,487 

836,830 

1,366, .317 

.3 

L 6 

laa 

3, 302 

0 

8 

0) 

6 

0) 

1, 170,390 

418, 772 

338*275 

1.2 

1.9 

4.0 

94,064,053 

31,186,844 

8,460,120 

100.0 

IOOlO 

100.0 


Total 

> Less thafi Oj 06 per cent. 
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Table 649. Destination of 'principal farm products exported from the United 
States f t9i3-1926 — Continued 


Ywir ended Juno 30 


Artido and oountry to which exported 


VKQS.TABLE PRO DucTa— continued 

Grains and grain products— Continued. 
Barley— 

U iiitcd Kingdom 

Belgium-- 

France 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Germany- 

D«nm:irk 

Mexico - 

Other countries 

Total - 

Rye— 

Germany 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Finland - 

Denmark 

United Kingdom 

Russia in Kurope 

Other countries 

Total- -* 

llye flour— 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

(''•ana<la 

Netherlands 

Latvia 

ICsthuuia 

Denmark 

Geriiiany 

France. 

Virgin Islands 

Dutch West Indies 

Cuba 

Brazil 

Austria 

Russia in Ruroiw 

Palestine and Hyria J-- 

Bttlgium 

United Kingdom 

Poland and Danzig 

Other countries 

Total - 

Wheat— 

Italy 

United Kingdom 

Franct‘ 

Netherlands.. 

Jlelgium 

Germany 

Norway 

Gibraltar — 

Russia in Euroiio 

Spain 

Other Europe 

Total Europe 

Canada 


Other countries. 
Total 




1923 

1024 

1926 

1023 

1924 

1926 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per etui 

1 

Per cent 

12, 784, mi 

10, 390, 226 

8, 678, 118 

70.3 

92.7 

36. 3 

1, 443, ri20 

172, 015 

2, 226, 207 

7.0 

1.5 

0.4 

l,2r)l,743 

16, 020 

46, 973 

6.9 

.2 

.2 

0%, 922 

32, 124 

2, 626, '146 

3.8 

.3 

10.7 

52:t, M6 

226, 973 

541, 928 

2.9 

2.0 

2.3 

441, 702 

32,882 

7, 775, 300 

2.4 

.3 

32.9 

143, 838 

166,417 

693,613 

.8 

1.5 

2.9 

120,570 

159, 223 

200, 762 

.7 

1.4 

.8 

786, 031 

14,869 

1,066, 972 

4.3 

.1 

4.5 

18, 102, 800 

11,206, 733 

23, 663,118 

100.0 

160.0 

100.0 

16, 417, 601 

4, 486, 418 

8, 344, 029 

31.9 

25.3 

" 16.7 

14, 212, 301 

8, 579, 023 

24, 624, 427 

27.6 

48.5 

49. 1 

0,238,062 

801, 742 

5, 127, 465 

18.0 

5.0 

10.3 

5,006,453 

1, 212, 953 

2, 933, 213 

11.5 

6.9 

5.9 

1, 240, 502 

430, 935 

961,100 

2.4 

2.4 

L9 

1,006,706 

523, 049 

804,010 

2.0 

3.0 

1.6 

985,605 

168,386 

327,405 

1.0 

1.0 

.7 

028, 824 

4,328 

4,348,411 

1.8 

(') 

8.7 

1, 476, 227 

1, 406, 827 

2, 5:i», 368 

2.0 

7.9 

5. 1 

61, 411, 560 

17, 704, 661 

40, 909, 428 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 




8, 443 

23, 676 

1,407 

20.1 

6.6 

2. 5. 

7, 527 

27,688 

15, 649 

18.0 

7.6 

28.2 

6,062 

883 

161 

12.1 

.2 

.3 

4, 367 

4,108 

3,982 

10.4 

1.1 

7.2 

3,273 

09, 747 

7, 544 

7.8 

19.0 

13.6 

3, 244 

0 

0 

7.7 

0 

0 

1,830 

1,125 

280 

4.4 

.3 

.5 

1, 724 

7,513 

2, 813 

4.1 

2. 1 

5.1 

1, 466 

180, 407 

13,300 

3.5 

61. 7 

24 9 

1, 125 

26,714 

573 

2.7 

7.3 

1 0 

709 

753 

795 

1.7 

.2 

1.4 

208 

320 

332 

.5 

.1 

.6 

166 

136 

407 

.4 

0) 

.7 

603 

0 

0 

1.2 

0 

0 

478 

0 

0 

1.1 

0 

0 

255 

0 

666 

• .6 

0 

1.2 

114 

1,200 

743 

.3 

.3 

1.4 

0 

10,443 

0 

0 

2.9 

0 

0 

1, 185 

499 

0 

.3 

.0 

0 

0 

804 

0 

0 

1.6 

1,410 

1,283 

5, 001 

3.4 

.4 

9.0 

41,003 

366,193 

55, 475 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 




- 33, 771, 801 

7, 814, 642 

26, 726, 795 

21.8 

0.9 

13.2 

. 28,237,471 

16, 811, 144 

40, 274, 402 

18.2 

21.3 

20.6 

. 14, 750, 870 

2,460^865 

14, 290, 420 

0.6 

3.1 

7.3 

. 12, 246, 730 

4, 207, 748 

10, 727, 320 

7.9 

5.4 

8.6 

- 11,345,230 

4,280,722 

16, 178, 448 

7 3 

5.5 

7.8 

. 8,402,667 

1, 019, 085 

7,960,326 

6.6 

2.4 

4.1 

_ 1,241,086 

67,200 

650,014 

.8 

.1 

.3 

- 1,006,580 

183,593 

867,268 

.7 

.2 

.4 

86,274 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

28,097 

0 

1,059,245 

(*) 

0 

.5 

- 1,858,269 

1,069,762 

8,974,003 

1.2 

1.4 

4.6 

- 113,150,775 

88,823,760 

131,708,256 

73.0 

49.3 

c:.4 

. 31,902,628 

17,979, 640 

55,506,684 

2a6 

22.8 

28.4 

. 5,353,422 

10,255,908 

4,009,967 

3.6 

13.0 

2.1 

.. 1, 106, 580 

8,301,081 

374,065 

.7 

ia5 

.2 

3,347,666 

8,432,805 

3,711, 236 

2.2 

4.4 

1.9 

.. 154,950,071 

78,708,034 

105,400,207 

leao 

loao 

100.0 


A Leu than 0.05 par oont. 
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Table 649 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, 19^8-1926 — Continued 


Article and country to which exported 


Year ended June 30 



1P23 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 
Grain and grain products— Continued. 

1 






Wheat ftour— 

liarreU 

BarrtU 

Parrels 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Ignited Kingdom 

1,91.3,833 

1,461,462 

2, 105, 234 

12.9 

8.4 

15.1 

Germany 

1,002,684 

1,488,329 

1,995,118 

7.1 

8.6 

14.4 

Netherlands 

982. 736 

1,841,398 

1,781,479 

6.6 

10.7 

12.8 

Finland 

G.S.'i, 565 

619,589 

429, S22 

4.4 

3.6 

3.1 

Turkey in Eiiroin? 

472. 378 

32, 799 
388, 612 

1,292 1 

3.2 

.2 

0) 

Oreew 

317,738 

581,694 

2.1 

2.3 

4.2 

KiLssia in Europi' 

313,619 

252 

283,118 

2.1 i 

(‘) 1 

2.0 

Norway 

216, 555 

119, 770 

246,907 

1.5 

.7 ' 

1.8 

Denmark 

194, 899 

174, 494 

234,6.52 

1.3 

1.0 

1.7 

roland and Danzig 

158,785 

34, 716 

113,881 

1.1 

.2 

.8 

Sweden 

ia5,507 

143, .574 

79, 4.33 

.7 

.8 

.6 

Italy - 

54,280 

153,3.33 

72, 3.57 

.4 

.9 

.5 

Belgium 

42, 072 

58, 834 
90, 51)9 

101,662 

.3 

.3 

.7 

Other Europe 

518,670 

176, 984 

3.4 

.5 

1.3 

_ Total Enrol *e 

7, 009, 221 

6, .597, 621 

8, 203, 6.33 

47.1 

38. 2 

59.0 

China 

1,47.5, 84.3 

2, 938, 805 
1,354,656 

12\), 328 

9.9 

17.0 

.9 

Hongkong 

82.5,197 

449, 762 
1.232,6-19 

5.5 

7.9 

3.2 

Culm 

3, 088, .582 

1, 114, 160 

7.3 

6.5 

8.9 

llsuti - 

281,000 

428, 6:14 

249, 574 
478, 621 

1.9 

2.6 

1.8 

Other West Indies ^ 

472, 137 

529,691 

3.2 

3.0 

3.4 

Japan 

244, .560 

171,050 

53,984 

1.6 

1.0 

.4 

CentrjU America 

.537, 868 

562, 360 

576, 394 

3.6 

3.3 

4.2 

Brazil 

477, 5^‘..H 

.5.30, 160 

688, 330 

3.2 

3.1 

5.0 

Philippine Islands 

469,8.38 

.585,419 

588, 004 

3.2 

3.4 

4.2 

Kwantung, leased territory... 

384,909 

934, 3.58 

42, 773 

. 2.6 

6.4 

.3 

M«‘xieo 

36.5, 66-1 

495, 263 

216, 074 

2.5 

2.9 

1.6 

Egypt 

293, 147 

128, 9t.6 

194, 703 

2.0 

.7 

1.4 

Biitish West Africa 

108, 703 

124,229 

133, 533 

.7 

.7 

1.0 

Panama 

88.240 

8.5, .503 

89, 5.59 

.6 

.5 

.6 

Venezuela 

83,061 

.59, 692 

109,817 

.6 

.3 

.8 

Canada 

66,936 

114,36.1 

65, 705 

.4 

.7 

.5 

Other countries 

610, 240 

497, 692 

39.3,111 

4. 1 

2.9 

2.8 

Total 

14, 882, 714 

17, 252, 620 

13,896,1.54 

100.0 

1 100. 0 

100.0 

Hops: ' 

Belgium. 

Pounds 

6, 852, .576 

Pounds 

5, 290, 342 

Pou nds 

4, 768, 081 

50.8 

25.9 

29.6 

Canada ... 

3,031,538 

3, 142, 801 

3,318,211 

22.5 

15.4 

20.6 

United Kingdom.. 

2,351,919 

8,341,301 

5, 7.58, 018 

17.4 

40.8 

35.7 

Australia 

382, 6.^3 

55, 670 

80,728 

2.8 

.3 

.5 

Japan.- 

PW, 521 

5.52, 5^)0 

03.5, 217 

1.2 

2.7 

3.9 

Germany 

.53, 270 

1, 308, 643 

19^1, 859 

.4 

6.4 

1.2 

Other countries 

6.56, 726 

1, 769, 448 

1, :164, 834 

4 9 

8.5 

8.6 

Total 

13, 497, 183 

20, 4C0, 705 

16, 121,978 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 

Cottonseed cake — 





ji 


Denmark 

195, 357, 016 

1.50,179,071 

4.34, 529, 943 

57. 0 

74.7 

73.2 

Germ any 

132, 347, 9.54 

39, 142, 5.50 

1(H1,910,828 

38.6 

19.5 

17.0 

United Kingdom 

7, 775, 307 

4, 890, 946 

11,786,420 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

Sweden 

4, 264, 960 

2,953,708 

1 24,351,973 

1.2 

1.5 

4.1 

Other countries 

2, 798, 957 

3, 760, 879 

22, 084, 2.53 

.9 

1.9 

3.7 

Total 

342, 544, 194 

200, 927, 1.54 

.593, 663, 417 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cottonseed meal— 

United Kingdom i 

83,015,447 

35,136,660 

134,8.54,900 

74.2 

71.1 

46.2 

Norway 

11,201,439 

3, 920, 000 

21,194,000 

10.0 

7.9 

7.3 

Belgium 

3, 603, 903 

448,000 

4, 950, 784 

3.2 

.0 

1.7 

Germany 

3,566,600 

4, 039, 575 

89, 502, 404 

3.2 

8.2 

30.7 

Netherlands. 

3, 284, 8fJ9 
2, 627, 740 

0 

12,73.5,541 

2.9 

0 

4.4 

Canada 

1, 863, 430 

4, 229, 490 

2.4 

3.8 

1.4 

Other countries 

4, 505, 912 

4,031,4.56 

24,244,277 

1 4.1 

8. 1 

8.3 

Total 

Linseed or flaxseed cake— 

111,806,810 

49, 439, 121 

291,711,390 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 







Netherlands 

351,445,009 

361,799,262 

395. 438, 820 

65.5 

66.2 

58.9 

Belgium 

United Kingdom 

91, 666, 770 

80,467,843 

187, 903, 965 

17.1 

15.8 

28.0 

69,618,709 

77,048,602 

71,037,746 

13.0 

14.3 

10.6 

Germany 

16,216,405 

17, 184, 173 

13,857, 547 

3.0 

3.1 

2.0 

Other countries 

7, 720, 345 

3,447,672 

3,221,954 

1 

.6 

.5 

. Total 

636,666,238 

546,847,552 

671,460.032 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


> Less than 0.05 per cent. 


3 Excludes Bermuda. 
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Table 649. — Destination of principal farm prodvcts exported from the United 
States t 1 023-1 9^5--^oniinued 


Article and country to which exported 


VEo STABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Oils, vegetable: 

(’’ottonsoed— 

Canada 

Mexico 

Norway- 

Chile 

Argentina 

Cuba 

Uruguay 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Dominican Republic 

Panama — 

French Ouiana 

Oormany 

United Kingdom 

Greece 

French West Indies 

Italy 

Other countries 

Total 

Sugar, refined: 

Unite<l Kingdom 

France 

Norway 

Italy 

Greece 

Uruguay 

Belgium 

Turkey in Europe 

Argentina 

Denmark 

Germany 

French Africa 

Netherlands. 

I^atvia 

Cuba 

Other West Indies > 

Morocco 

N ewfoundland and Labrador 

Spanish Africa 

British Africa 

Panama 

Mexico 

Spain 

Philippine Islands 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Other countries 


Total 

Tobacco, leaf: 

United Kingdom 

Italy 

China 

Hongkong 

France. 

Germany 

Belgium 

Australia.- 

Netherlands 

Canada 

Spain 

British West Africa 

Sweden 

Portugal 

French Africa 

Denmark 

Norway 

Argentina 

Japan 

Swlteerland 

1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 



Year ended June 30 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

' 1035 

Povnda 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

26, 649, 263 

20, 516, 191 

23, 714, 362 

41.3 

62.0 

44.5 

6,711,448 

8,376,445 

3, 808, 649 

10.4 

21.3 

7.2 

5, 166, 490 

1, 824, 917 

2, 079, 317 

8.0 

4.6 

3.0 

4,174,868 

858, 662 

439, 229 

6.5 

2.2 

.8 

3, 840, 798 

642, 753 

1,573, 118 

3, 913, 905 

6.0 

1.6 

3.0 

3,442,620 

2,200,244 

5.4 

5.6 

7.4 

1, 997, 893 

289, 552 

131, 289 

3. 1 

.7 

.3 

1, 705, 794 

19, 016 

9,805 

2.7 

0) 

0) 

1,312,095 

1,045,782 

0 

9, 252, 004 

2.0 

0 

17.4 

1, 070, 257 

975, 337 

1.6 

2.7 

1.8 

515, 414 

538, 598 

459, 891 

.8 

1.4 

.0 

493, 331 

188, 324 

78, 728 

.8 

.5 

.1 

301, 201 

119, 734 

2. 405, 473 

.0 

.3 

4.6 

342, 188 

19, 697 

428, 862 

.5 

0) 

.8 

302, 320 

18, 877 

13, 471 

.5 

0) 

(») 

231.380 

25, 62S 

129,026 

.4 

.1 

.2 

206,099 

11,779 

447 

.3 

0) 

0) 

5,903,295 

2, 696, 868 

3, 847, 703 

9.1 

7.0 

7.2 

64, 291, 869 

39,417,542 

53,260,616 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Short tons 
158,387 

Short tons 
40,190 

Short tons 
88, 425 

42.3 

29.7 

35.3 

54,608 

19, 830 

12, 276 

14.6 

14.6 

4.9 

23,086 

862 

11 TO'-' 

6.2 

.6 

4.7 

20,977 

256 

1,321 

5.6 

.2 

.5 

16, 191 

4,446 

12, 425 

4.3 

3.3 

5.0 

13,688 

23,638 

22.399 
2, 434 

3.7 

17.4 

8.0 

9,948 

1,266 

2.7 

.9 

1.0 

9, 892 

0 

500 

2.6 

0 

.2 

6, 810 

3,802 

16, 969 

1.8 

2.8 

6.8 

6, 135 

C) 

1,445 

1.6 

0) 

.6 

5, 674 

2, 124 

5,030 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

4, 559 

768 

856 

1.2 

.6 

.3 

3,710 

164 

10, 426 

1.0 

.1 

4.2 

3,361 

(«) 

1, 792 

.9 

0) 

.7 

842 

9,010 

3,560 

.2 

6.7 

1.4 

2, 244 

3,437 

3,619 

.6 

2.5 

1.4 

1,883 

737 

877 

.5 

.5 

.4 

1,805 

6, 354 

4, 941 

.6 

4.0 

2.0 

1,854 

1, 352 

1,338 

.5 

1.0 

.5 

1,626 

1,385 

1,973 

.4 

1.0 

.8 

1,606 

1, 222 

2,491 

.4 

.9 

1.0 

1,232 

1,582 

1,098 

.3 

1.2 

.4 

1,200 

2,512 

8, 320 

.3 

1.0 

3.3 

888 

354 

162 

.2 

.3 

0) 

848 

1,055 

1, 135 

.2 

.8 

.6 

631 

6,665 

8, 769 

.2 

4.9 

3 5 

21,283 

3,431 

24, 216 

5.7 

2.5 

9.7 

374,928 

135, 471 

250, 562 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Pounds 
_ 152,700,297 

Pounds 
161, 237, 383 

Pounds 
140, 772, 423 

34.3 

28.9 

33.5 

. 42, 400, 610 

25, 206, 503 

9,421,120 

9.5 

4.6 

2.3 

. 39, 792, 636 

66,017, 078 

63, 932, 515 

8.9 

11.8 

1Z8 

1,394,714 

718, 104 

470, 674 

.3 

.1 

.1 

. 37,038,320 

29,376,348 

30. 277,096 

8 5 

5l3 

7.2 

. 30,681,022 

55,667,010 

19, 726, 377 

6.9 

lao 

4.7 

. 22,922,338 

35, 065, 458 
24,388,905 

16, 133, 227 

6.1 

6.3 

3.6 

. 18,030,796 

20, 631, 513 
16,738,024 

4.0 

A 4 

4.V 

16,901, 535 

50,302,103 

3.8 

0.0 

3* d 

14, 134,996 

13,156,749 

11,658, 679 

3.2 

2.4 

zs 

13, 794, 761 

22,072,216 

32, 745, 566 

3.1 

4.0 

7.8 

10, 330. 701 

9,430,198 

10,217, 748 

2L3 

1.7 

Z4 

5, 919, 714 

6,991,487 

2, 191, 516 

1.3 

1.3 

.5 

5, 714, 648 

3,757,887 

2, 985, 812 

1.3 

.7 

.7 

5,292,900 

9,445,486 

6, 817, 760 

1.2 

1.7 

L 6 

5, 087, 335 

6,631,636 

4, 170, 352 

1. 1 

1.0 

1.0 

3, 425, 895 

4,275,471 

4,829,116 

.8 

.8 

L 1 

2, 486, 390 

2,302,490 

2,361,819 

.6 

. 4 

• 0 

2, 471, 867 

11,615,799 

8,901,143 

.6 

2.1 

Zl 

. 2,066,692 

2,378, 141 

1, 858, 732 

. 5 

.4 

• 4 

* Excludes Bermuda. 

• Less than one-half ton. 
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Tabdb 649. — D€HiiTi%€Uion of principal farm prod'ocM exported from the United 
StaUOf 19i9-19tS — Continued 


Year ended June SO 


Articli) and country to which exported I 


VEGETABLE pmODUCTs-~conUnued 

Tobacco, lee f— Continued. Four\ds 

Uaiti 1,430,497 

Mexico 434,837 

Other countries. 10,148,858 

Total 445,142,247 

Potatoes: ButihfU 

Cuba I,921,fi3l 

Canada 414,487 

Faiiaina 157,325 

MvHcico 14:1,690 

Philippine Islands..- 46, 190 

Dominican Bepublic 37, 759 

British Duiana-- SI. 548 

United Kinedam., 27,286 

Venezuela..- 25,734 

Bermuda 22, 1)69 

Other countriea 151, S41 


Pwinds 

1,362,450 

1,502,878 

15,486,438 


Pounds 
1,749,306 
1,970,315 
I 21,761,798 

420,222,090 


lOSEST PBODUern 


Naval stores: 

Rosin — » 

United Kingdom... 

(lemianj' 

Braail 

Japan 

Argentina 

(Canada 

Dutch East Indies. 

Italy 

Sweden 

Bdpiun. . - 

Netnerlan<4.s 

Cuba. 

Uruguay 


Bus^fls 

Busheis 

' Fnshfls 

1,921.631 

1,931,518 

1 1,869,415 

414, 487 

536,653 

1,038,407 

157,326 

156,259 

195,600 

14:1,690 

208,156 

168,479 

46,190 

12, 452 

3,674 

37. 759 

31,777 

41,994 

SI. 548 

27,958 

15,587 

27,286 

0 

88,630 

25, 734 

22, 142 

42, .578 

22,969 

17, 565 

13, .321 

151. S41 

135, 466 

‘ 175. 887 

2,979,951 

3,074,946 

3,652,972 


Boards 
777, m 
162,485 
103,318 
86. 739 
86, .128 
58,098 
46,215 
34,827 
27.148 
22, 060 
16,917 
16,022 
14, 7% 


BerreU 
327, 760 
263. 325 
no. 398 
69,019 
97, 151 
57, 816 
26,551 
30, 529 
22,024 
32. 732 
31,748 
16,063 
12, 470 


Bands 
330,095 
299,627 
106, too 
rj,326 
138,384 
57,941 
45,897 
60.567 
29,792 
43,987 
61,875 
22,807’ 
13,946 


Other countries 

75, .521 

AM, 

86, 136 

106,044 

Tohd 

1,039,742 

1, 205, 038 

1,412,290 

Turpentine, spirits of— 

Oailons 

Gallons 

Oaltons 

United Kingdom 

5,012,968 

6,077,604 

6, 859. 312 

Canada 

884, 901 

947, 853 

818,600 

Netherlands 

706, 906 

820, 315 

1,070, KJH 

Germany 

491, ;wi 

951, 021 

1, 294, 5.70 
536, .305 

AiLStralia... 

481,344 

708, 4i:i 

Argentina. 

397, 3.56 

406. 222 

427. .313 

Belgium 

291,953 

467, 216 

483,254 

- Brazil- 

131,229 

138, 609 

19.5, 726 

» British South Africa 

75,452 

72,831 

72,046 

f Other countries 

538, 916 

598,089 

648, 204 

Total 

(1.012,356 

11, 194, 173 

12,305, 488 

Wood: 

Lumber— 

Fir- 

MfeH 

MfeH 

MfeH 

Japan 

\ 185,259 

323,386 

1H845 

Australia 

77,819 

54,74.5 

92.493 

China 

68,131 

72,937 

90,102 

Peru 

34,479 

55.494 

74,260 

British South AlHca.. 

15,725 

2,914 

10,011 

United Kingdom 

15,144 

12,0)2 

30, 1.33 

Chile 

14,430 

30,267 

20,106 

24,776 

Mexico- - 

12,494 

21.227 

Canada 

11,185 

12,458 

3, 147 

Cuba 

8,509 

10,881 

12,347 

Argentina 

' 6,760 

7,523 

18,383 

Other eoontriaa 

18,383 

24,809 

57. 447 

Total 

468,288 

628,653 

677,060 


1923 

1024 

1925 

*er ceni 

Per cent 

Per cent 

.3 

.2 

.4 

. 1 

.3 

. 5 

2.3 

27 

5.2 

KD.O 

loao 

100. 0 

64.3 

62 8 

51. 2 

13.9 

17.5 

28.4 

5,3 

5.1 

5.3 

4.8 

(16 

4.6 

1.6 

.4 

. 1 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1. 1 

.0 

.4 

.9 

u 

2.4 

.9 

.7 

1.2 

.8 

.6 

.4 

4.9 

A4 

4.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

26.7 

27.2 

23.4 

15.6 

21.9 

21.2 

9.0 

9.2 

7.5 

8.3 

5.7 

5.2 

8.3 

A1 

9.8 

5.6 

4.8 

4. 1 

4.4 

21 

3.2 

3.3 

2.5 

3.0 

2.6 

1.8 

2. 1 

2.2 

2.7 

3.1 

1.6 

26 

4.4 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.3 

7.6 

7.2 

7.5 

100. n 

100.0 < 

100. 0 

55.6 

54.3 

6:i.7 

9.8 

8.6 

6.6 

7.8 

7.4 

8.7 

5.5 

8.5 

10.5 

5.3 

6.3 

4.4 

4.4 

3.6 

3. 5 

3.2 

12 

3.9 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

.8 

.7 

.6 

6.1 

5.3 

4.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

30.6 

61.4 

23.4 

16.6 

&7 

16.0 

14.5 

11.6 

15.0 

7.4 

8.8 

12.0 

3.4 

.5 

1.7 

at 

1.9 

5.2 

3.1 

4.8 

6.0 

2.7 

3.4 

4.3 

2.4 

20 

.6 

1.8 

1.7 

2.1 

1.4 

1.2 

3.3 

3.0 

4.0 

9.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 


9 BarMtoof fOOpooDdf. 
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Table 649. — DestincUion of principal farm products exporieil from the United 
Sirtesj Cfontinued 


Year ended June 30 


Article uid country to which exported 


FoitEST PRODUCTs—oontinued 

W oo<i — Continued. 

Lumber— Continued. 

Oah- 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Belgium 

Argentina. 

Uruguay.. 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Britisli South Aldoa.. 
Other countries 

Total 

Pine, yellow, long leaf— 

Argentina 

Cuba- 

Dominican Eepublic.. 
Other West Indies 

Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Spain 

Uruguay 

Belgium 

Italy 

Franco 

Netherlands 

Panama 

Bermuda. 

Other countries 

Total 


Railroad ties— 

Canada 

Ilondmas 

Mexico 

British India 

Jopan 

riiosen 

GuaUimola 

Paiostiiie and Syria. 

Peru - 

Chile 

Cuba 

China 

United Kingdom — 

Jamaica 

Costa Rlcn 

Panama 

Colombia 

Other countries 

Total 



1023 

1024 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

UfeH 

Ufeel 

Mfeet 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per uni 

67, .544 

85, 213 

03,929 

48.9 

62.7 

64.1 

37,879 

35, 040 

30,807 

27.4 

22.2 

17.8 

10, 101 

14,020 

12,453 

7.3 

9.2 

7.2 

9,156 

7,053 

11,673 

6.0 

4.9 

6.7 

2.042 

1,061 

1,912 

1.5 

.7 

1.1 

1,787 

1,.')20 

2,781 

1.3 

.9 

1.6 

1,303 

2, .520 

6. 125 

1.0 

1.6 

3.5 

1,309 

3, .521 

3,825 

.0 

2.2 

2.2 

6,908 

o.ieo 

10, 146 

5.1 

5.6 

.5.8 

138,118 

101,757 

173, 561 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

178,200 

154,254 

202,262 

30 3 


27.3 

125,364 

124,266 

152, 785 

21.3 

20.1 

20.7 

5,519 


10,689 

.9 

1.5 

1.4 

38, 131 

41.660 

40,211 

6.1 

AT 

5. 4 

54,405 


68,851 

9.3 

9.8 

9.3 

41,208 

44,136 

4.5, 216 


7.1 

0.1 

33,080 

381137 

21,225 

5.6 

6.3 

2.9 

21,840 


28,649 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

15,303 

18,270 

22,915 

2.6 

3.0 

3.1 

14, 217 

21, 108 

14,436 

2.4 

8.4 

2 0 

10,038 

15, 013 

21,988 

1.8 

2.6 

3.0 

6,265 

5,336 

5,409 

1.1 

.9 

.7 

5,817 

9,060 

24,527 

1.0 

1.5 

3.3 

4,202 

5,808 

5,759 

.7 

.9 

.8 

1,443 

661 

1,170 

.3 

.1 

.2 

34,021 

46,756 

73,676 

5.9 

7.5 

9.9 

587,565 

618,403 

rJ 9, 768 

100.0 

100.0 

— 

Number 

Number 

Number 




014,412 

688,646 

4 S 1, 224 

25.0 

23.1 

17.9 

481,917 

402.522 

H 8,.574 

19.6 

14.6 

5. a 

282,033 

766,017 


11.5 

27.8 

22.0 

215,4.58 

0 


8.8 

0 

0 

233,382 

209,788 

587 

9.5 

7.6 

0) 

23,035 

51,335 

0 

1.0 

1.9 

0 

m , 811 

173,042 

242,556 

6.3 

A 3 

9.0 

117,963 

0 

0 

4.8 

0 

0 

103,400 

228,850 

173,494 

4.2 

&3 

0.4 

52,500 

0 


2.1 

0 

(') 

39,841 

60,078 

186,164 

1.6 

1.8 

6.0 

36,016 

59,083 

251,717 

1.5 

2.1 

9.3 

83, 181 

9,500 

46,526 

1.3 

.3 

1.7 

29,379 

63, r 30 


1.2 

1.9 

0 

15,725 

28,017 


.6 

1.0 

11.4 

390 

11,277 


(0 

.4 

.6 

0 

82, 781 

0 


1.2 

0 

25,270 

43,618 

235,020 


1.7 

8.7 

2,450,543 

2,758,053 

2,696,202 

irii 

100.0 

loao 


Division of Ststistfcal and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Pore/gn Com- 
mei'oe of the United States, June issues, 1023 and 1025. 


t Less than O.O&per ceatt > Bxcludes Bermuda, 
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Table 660 . — Origin of principal agricullural products imported into the United 

States, 19SS-19e6 


Article and country of origin 


Year ended June 30 — 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

ANIMAIS AND ANIMAL PRODVCTS 







Cattle: 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Canada 

230, 227 

141,171 

121,802 

91.4 

01.2 

89.7 

Mexico - - 

2(', 301 

12, 853 

13, 326 

8. 1 

8.3 

9.8 

United Kingdom 

737 

680 

482 

.3 

.5 

.4 

Other countries 

622 

32 

158 

.2 

(0 

.1 

Total 

251, 887 

154, 736 

135, 768 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Horses: 







Canada - 

2, 165 

1,900 

1, 571 

1 76.9 

77.3 

73.3 

Ignited Kingdom 

310 

419 

374 

11.0 

17.0 

17. 5 

Mexico 

203 

30 

14 

7.2 

1.2 

.7 

0 ther countries 

138 

109 

183 

4.9 

4.5 

8.5 

Total 

2.816 

2, 

2, 142 

loe.o 

100.0 

100.0 

Butter: 

Denmark 

rounds 

7, 371, 147 

Pounds 

10, 457, 4.- y < 

Pounds 
839, 629 

46. 7 

35.5 

11.7 

United Kingdom 

369. 106 

1, 719, 622 

52, 370 

2.4 

6.8 

.7 

Other Europe 

208, 011 

1, 432, 848 

133, 801 

1.3 

4.9 

1.9 

Total Europe 

7. at 8, 264 

13, 601), 928 

1,025,800 

.50.4 

46.2 

14.3 

New Zealand 

3,887. 174 

5.047,6.64 

1, 985, 496 
3, .587. 770 

24.6 

17.1 

27.6 

(^anada 

2, 989, 35.) 

0, 451, 170 
4,08-1, 041 

19.0 

21.9 

49.9 

Argentina 

793,479 

414, 778 

.5.0 

13.9 

5.8 

Other countries 

164,013 

273,0.11 

175, 332 

1.0 

.9 

2.4 

Total 

15,772,285 

29, 465, 821 

7, 189, 176 

100 0 

100.0 

1 1( K ). 0 

Cheese: 

Italy 

20. .671, 704 

32, 922, 074 

32, 842, 899 

37.7 

49.4 

53.4 

Switzerland 

14,765, 121 

16,110,224 

15, 222, 229 

27. 1 

24.2 

24.8 

France 

4, 537, 008 

4. 418, 938 

4.814, 129 

8.3 

6.8 

7.8 

Netherlands 

2, 147. 774 
922, 287 

3, 048, 284 

2, 970, 093 

3.9 

4.6 

4.8 

Greece 

2,055, 266 

1, 886, 861 

1.7 

3.1 

3.1 

United Kingdom 

531, 157 

560, 432 

27 t ’>, 230 

1.0 

.8 

.6 

Norway 

469, 419 

467, 650 

518,945 

.9 

.7 

.8 

Other Europe 

571, 425 

1, 697, 356 

1,312,405 

1.0 

2.6 

2.1 

Total Europe 

44, 51.5, 895 

61, 310, 224 

59, 843, 791 

81.6 

92. 1 

97.3 

Canada 

5,858,305 

1,803, 217 

635, 349 

10.8 

2.7 

.9 

Argentina 

4, 000, 545 

2, 736, 340 

469, 498 

7.3 

4. 1 

.8 

Mexico 

70, 661 

254, 720 

143, 092 

.1 

.4 

.2 

Other countries 

109,864 

492, 265 

496,869 

.2 

.7 

.8 

Total 

64, 55.5, 270 

66,596,706 

61,488,599 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eggs, in the shell: 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 




Canada 

261, 331 

141,717 

162,900 

48.8 

33.3 

23.9 

Hongkong 

214, 582 

219, 232 

256,073 

40.1 

51.4 

37.5 

China 

36, 134 

61,638 

252, 491 

0.8 

14.5 

37.0 

’ Other countries 

22,827 

3, 320 

10, 917 

4.3 

.8 1 

1.6 

• Total 

534,874 

425, 907 j 

682, 381 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eggs and egg yolks (dried, frozen, and 
preserved): 

China 

Pounds 

14,441,181 

Pounds 
. 17, 365, 708 

Pounds 

17,581,567 

97.4 

95.3 

92.2 

Other countries 

380,148 

847,292 

1, 486, 727 

2.6 

4.7 

7.8 

Total 

14,821,329 

18,213,000 

19,068,284 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Egg albumen: 







China 

2, 908, 760 

7, 166, 108 

4,060,456 

00.5 

08.5 

02.8 

Other countries 

. 304,272 

111, 149 

312, 729 

9.5 

1.6 1 

7.2 

Total 

3, 213, 032 

7,277, 257 

4, 363, 185 

100.0 

100.0 1 

100.0 

Hides and skins other than furs: 







Calfskins, dry a— 







Argentina 

4, 474, 240 

1, 673, 587 

997,043 

20.0 

15.6 

12.3 

France - 

1, 619, 034 

198, 582 

308,076 

10. 1 

1.8 

8.8 

United Kingdom 

1, 226, 966 

470, 850 

08,311 

8.2 

4.4 

1.2 

r^anada 

1,224,488 

735, 369 

486, 043 

8.2 

6.8 

6.0 

Netherlands 

1.070.460 

509.728 

434.741 

7. 1 

A . 7 

A.4 

1 Less than O.Ofi per cent- 

< Indodes '^Klp skins, dry," prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 
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Tablb 660. Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States, 1923-1926 — Continued 




Year ended June 30— 




1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1025 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCTS— COn. 







Hides and skins other than furs — Con. 







Calfskins, dry ^—Continued. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cerA 

Sweden 

961,018 

128,713 

280,263 

6.4 

1.2 

3.5 

Norway 

797, 118 

390, 814 

801,198 

6.3 

3.6 

9.9 

Germany 

687,669 

318, 101 

140,963 

3.9 

3.0 

1.8 

Finland 

546.288 

1,084,443 

1,002, 517 

3.6 

10.1 

12.4 

Latvia 

534, 818 

1,302,671 

725, 960 

3.6 

12.1 

9.6 

Denmark 

302,684 

475, .374 

194, 692 

2.0 

4.4 

2.4 

Russia in Europe 

269, 914 

74, 518 

11,. 5.31 

1.8 

.7 

.1 

RelKlum 

219, 201 

47, 464 

6,856 

1.5 

.4 

.1 

New Zealand 

171,016 

1,011,8.53 

906,925 

1.1 

9.4 

11.2 

•Poland 

162, 886 

135, 176 

366, 798 

1.1 

1.3 

4.5 

China 

1 l,'i9,923 

40, 72H 

21,409 

1.1 

.4 

.2 

Uruguay 

106,712 

774,580 

331, 831 

.7 

7.2 

4.1 

Italy 

90,331 

42, 750 

109, 726 

.0 

.4 

1.4 

Switzerland 

87,171 

0 

0 

.6 

0 

0 

British India 

1 38, 36.5 

67,092 

60, 7.59 
186,621 

.3 

.6 

.8 

Australia 

1 30, 678 

407, 497 

.2 

3.8 

2.8 

Other countries 

407, 51.5 

858, 148 

60.5, 1.54 

2.7 

8.1 

7.5 

Total 

14,988,085 

10,754,038 

8, 087, 307 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 

Calfskins, wet ‘— 

France 

8, 833, 727 

3,395,954 

3,937,049 

28.8 

18.4 

17.6 

Cana<ia 

6, 068, 156 

6.412, 337 

5,519,284 

16.5 

29.3 

23.9 

Sweden 

3,065,676 ! 

1,295, 625 

2, 279, 794 

10.0 

7.0 

9.9 

United Kingdom 

2,805,954 

2, 154, 343 

523,090 

9.1 

11.7 

2.3 

Denmark 

2, 103, 810 

477, 312 

1, 037, 827 

6.9 

2,6 

4.5 

Netherlands 

1,560.670 

425,084 

038.844 

5.1 

2.3 

4.1 

Italy 

1, 243, 604 

873,937 

327, 414 

4.0 

2.0 

1.4 

Argentina 

1, 144,697 

620, 425 

421,006 

3.7 

3.4 

1.8 

Switzerland 

1, 085, 592 

616,619 

795, 3.50 

3.5 

2.8 

3.4 

Belgium 

1, 084, 696 

129, 756 

328, 784 

3.5 

.7 

1.4 

Finland 

623,330 

639,043 

368,986 

2.0 

3.5 

1.6 

Latvia 

.576, 640 

887,225 

1, 149, 498 

1.9 

4.8 

5.9 

Norway 

461,. 508 

291, 977 

425,502 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

Poland 

448,907 

145, 102 

1, 6.50, *220 

1.5 

.8 

7.1 

Australia 

148, 134 

542,203 

778,980 

.6 

2.9 

3.4 

New Zealand 

126,460 

392, 815 

1, 233, 6.54 

.4 

2.1 

6.3 

Uruguay 

9,308 

11, 951 

0 

(>) 

.1 

0 

Other countries 

344,829 

740,268 

1, 422, 399 

1.1 

4.0 

6.1 

Total 

30, 735, .598 

18,450,876 

23, 137, 681 

loao 

100.0 

100.6 

Cattle hides, dry— 







Argentina 

17, 719, 184 

2, 509, 740 

2, 040, 226 

30.1 

13.9 

14.2 

Colombia 

7, 865, 138 

6,271,063 

5, 293, 983 
62, 694 

13.4 

34.6 

36.8 

China 

6,905,068 

1,028,209 

11.7 

5.7 

.4 

('anada 

4, 186,832 

1, 466, 187 

1,114,133 

7.1 

8.1 

7.7 

United Kingdom 

3, 279, 153 

191, 395 

179, 745 

6.6 

1 1 

l.S 

Dutch East Indies 

2,582,016 

317,622 

0 

4.4 

1.8 

0 

France 

2,441,200 

604,716 

266, 190 

4.2 

3.3 

1.8 

Venezuela 

2,383,540 

2,114, 545 

1,924,866 

4.1 

11.7 

ia4 

Brazil 

1, 709,727 
1,221,562 

144,644 

169, 231 

2.0 

.8 

1.2 

British India 

82,965 

406, 675 

2.1 

.5 

2.8 

Uruguay 

1,097,292 

347, 144 

23,148 

1.9 

1.9 

.2 

Cuba 

092,290 

1,724 

17,603 

1.2 

0) 

.1 

Nicaragua 

634,478 

445,524 

476,027 

1.1 

2.5 

at 

Peru 

442,858 

95,041 

240,4.54 

39,251 

.8 

.5 

.8 

Mexico 

425,597 

306,951 

.7 

1.8 

ai 

Italy 

366,540 

37,111 

0 

.6 

.2 

0 

Ecuador 

349, 107 

100,624 

17,702 

.6 

.6 

.1 

New Zealand 

198,229 

73.964 

51, 129 

.3. 

.4 

.4 

Switzerland 

161,635 

1,800 

0 

.3 

0) 

0 

Australia 

126,878 

488,810 

394,849 

.2 

2.7 

2.7 

Honduras 

112, 121 

214,683 

181, 499 

.2 

1.2 

1.3 

Quatomala 

18,962 

12,697 

16,671 

(0 

.1 

.1 

Other countries 

3,860,936 

1, 321, 372 

1,404,045 

6.6 

7.1 

0.8 

Total 

68.770,243 

18,111,034 

14,376,218 

loao 

loao 

loae 


i Less than O.OB per cent. » Includes " Kip skins, dry," prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 

» Includes **Kip ski^, wet," prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 
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TiJKLir 6S0 l — Ori§in of primeipai agrietdtbBrot products imported into the United 

SUkteOp 


Ariicle aad tsuo^ary oi erigitt 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRaDUCTS— OOD. 

Hides and skins other than furs— Con. 

Cattle hidesv weir— 

Axgeatina.. 

l^Bguay. 

Canada 

Btazil 

France 

Cuba 

Italy 

Australia. 

VenetuelaL 

Other countries 

Total 

Goat and kid skins, dry— 

British ludm 

China 

AjT?(3iitina._ 

Brazil 

Aden 


Mexico 

United Kmgdoni 

Venezuela 

F’-anco 

BritiA South Africa. . 

Other Dutch Fast Indies. 

Britudi West Africa 

Algeiia, Tunis. 

Peru 

Netherlaiuls. 

Morocco 

British Fast AfrlcJi 

Greece 

Other couD tries 

Total 

Goatskins, wot— 

Brittlh India 

United Kingdom. 

Argentina 

Britiah Sooth Afnea. 

Other countries 

Tetjd 

Kip skills^ dry *— 

Argentina 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

A FianooL... 

“ British W'est Africa 

Camida 

ChlBaL — 

Sweden 

British India. 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Pohrud and Danzig 

Litltaiauia 

SwIteM-land 

Other oountdes 

Total 

Kip skins; wet*^ 

Fraaee 

Argunkina 

Cftniidn - ..... 

Cliinot^ 


Year ended June 30— 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1923 


1925 

Pmndk 

FounA 

Pound* 

1 

Per cent 

Per cent 

lM,fi06,002 

09( 660, 875 

113, 565, 163 

. 5%9 

69 9 

61. 4 

34, 551!, 249 

; 11,714,069 

8,614,600 

' lao 

7.4 

4 7 

30, 489^ 525 

28, 602; 925 

36,084,396 

8,8. 

lai 

19. .5 

24v408^e24 

2,5111,514 

3.061,776 

7.0 

1.8 

1.7 

£2,846,361 

2. 658, 590 

5,166,416 

3.7 

1.7 

2 8 

12, 416, 583 

2; 019, 120 

6,165,361. 

3.6 

1.3 

3.3 

6, (M7, 392 

701, m 

567, 386 

1.6 

.4 

.3 

5, 092, 759 

1, 83.% 715 

3, 394. 173 


1.2 

1.8 

375, 171 

84,107 

271,515 

-I 

‘ .1 

.1 

34,0B7,902 

8; 576, 629 

8,054,729 

0,0 

53 

4.4 

340, 012. 958 

158.362,830 

1 184.935,515 

100.0 

fOO. 9 

100 0 

191597,086 

1 13,173,680 

17,100.066 

28.0 

36.4 

30.1 

13;1«,704 

8, 636. 578 

8,467,982 

17.2 

1«7 

14.8 

4,843,644 

, % 130; 925 

, 3,668.173 

A8 

6:9 

64 

4,569.256 

4; 132, 2»> 

' 3,8.57,513 

6.5 

8.0 

6.7 

. ^549,506 

2;859,206 

2, .372, 301 

6,4 

S.5 

4. 1 

3, 451, 732 

3, 158, 354 

1,641 5vS6 

4.0 

6.1 

39 

2, 783, 963 

2,804,017 

4, 074, 061 

3.9 

5.4 

7.1 

1,926,208 

1,26% 918 

! 1,992,246 

> 2:7 

3.4 

3.5 

1,801,211 

1, 4a8< 68.5 

1, 40% .367 

2l5 

38 

2.5 

1,301,982 

^300 

1,372,174 

1.9 

1.3 

34 

1,359,964 

1,066,4!25 

' 717, 369 

. 1.9* 

' 21 

1.3 

1, 248^ 198 

1. 684, 425 

, 1, 436, 024 

1.7 

3 0 

: 2.6 

1, 147, 479 

I, 02% o;J6 

1 48% 637 

i.6 

' 30 

' .8 

1, 137, 958 

8.11, 789 

663.956 

. 1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

863*. 525 

863,757 

740,066 

1.2 

1.7 

1.3 

503,985 

247,226 

137, 180 

.8 

.5 

o 

m, 520 

175, i:« 

' 336, 425 

.6 

.S 

.6 

340,862 

470} 050 

i 91% 21.5 

.5 

.0 

1.6 

335,808 

22% 1.57 

347.980 

. .6 

.4 

1 

6(34.% 457 

4, 073; 877 

% 397, 745 

&8 

7.8 

' 9.4 

. to; 794, 050 

61. 81% 8.58 

57.303,066 

100:9 

100.0 

100.0 

. 16(83<vl62 

12; 98% 559 

7, 41(1. 757 

90.4 

' 93 3 

84.7 

361,842 

14, 0.57 

* 27.5, .586 

2.0 

. 1 

3 1 

]58[018 

53,962 

13% 576 

.0 

.4 

1.0 

147,300 

409; 64^ 

‘ 320, 321 

.8 

, 2.9 

3.7 

1, 115, 824 

6^12, 763 

001,886 

60 

t3 

6.9 

18,607,046 

14, 069, 981 

8,754,120 

169 6 

100.6 

100.0 

7,2081064 

1 2;3W,371 

345,406 

62!6 

67.3 

18.6 

831, 957 

297,708 

187, .564 

7.2 

8.4 

10. 1 

746,250 

165,953 

0 

6,4 

3.0 

0 

8381370 


131, 4-10 

4.6 

4L4 

' 7. 1 

9H6(078 

4%4K1 

63,060 

3.2 

1.1' 

3.3 

296, 142 

14% 922 

1 43% .330 

2l3 

4.9 

31.3 

ia8,207 

38,516 

0* 

2. 1 

.8 

0 

174,860 

10% 950 

8% 070. 

1.5 

2.0 

4.4 

U8, 012 

8%425 

10% 560. 

1.9 

24 

5.5 

108,831 

0 

31, 089. 

.9 

r 9 

1 11 

wim 

0 

166,630 

.9 


' 8.4 

0 

0 

147,996 

6 

\ 9 

7.9 

0 

2% 209 

36tOB6 

• 

.8 

' 1.9 

0 

0 

24,476 

9 

« 0 

1.3 

809,986 

172; 065 

132,014 

7.7 

48 

I 7.1 

11,628(449 

2,540^861 

1,86% 331 

• 196.0 

; 109 9 

100.0 

%H9;265 

1,801,337 

1,097.646 

34.4 

230 

40.0 

2;000i463 

%927,069 

844,850. 

397 

87.3 

16.9 

702,269 

1,01% 318’ 

' 1,184,614 

7.7 

13 9 

23.7 

555w793 

436,059 

9; 517 

6,1 

KA 

.2 


* Included with ‘‘ Calfskins, dry,” prior to SopC. 2^ 1002. 
I Included with ” Calfskins, wet/' prior to Sept. 22, 1922. 
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TABiiis 650 . — Origin af prindpal agrictdiurdl prod^uUs imported into the United 
States, 19I83-19$S — Continued 


Article and country of origin 


Year ended June 30— 



1923 

1024 

1925 

1923 

1024 

1925 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PKODUCTS— OOIL 

Hides and skins other than fursr— Con. 







Kip skins, wot ‘ — Continued. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Netherlands 

41.% 409 

226, .589 

73,776 

4.6 

29 

1.6 

Belgium 

258, tm 

102, 272 

39,284 

2.8 

1.3 

.8 

SwOTen 

188,252 

93,113 

0 

2.1 

1.2 

0 

UnitOfi Kingdom 

11.3,494 

464, 106 

128,609 

1.2 

A 9 

20 

Italy - 

81,692 

58,797 

348,256 

.9 

.7 

ao 

Lithuania . . 

0 

149,520 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

Other countries 

703, 548 

689,643 

370, 727 

7.6 

7.5 

7.4 

Total - 

9, 167, ,539 

7, 857, 723 

4, 997, 279 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Sho^ and lamb skins, dry and wet — 
United Kingdom 

27, 358, 807 

12,700,231 

13. 421, 187 

31.7 

20.7 

21.5 

Argentina. 

16,229,412 

12, 442, 382 

10, 531, 498 
16. 638, 910 

18.8 

20.2 

lao 

Now Zealand 

13. 666, 790 

12, 917, 279 

16.8 

21.0 

26.7 

Australia. 

4, 838, 716 

2, 674, 258 

2, .'i32, 934 

5.6 

4.4 

11 

Spain - 

3, 978, 638 

3, 056, 921 

1, 1.15, 008 
2, 039, 042 

4.6 

6.0 

1.0 

Canada 

3, 660, 849 

1, 462, 469 

4.2 

24 

3.3 

Uruguay.-- 

British South Africa 

3,321, 104 

2, 757, 060 

1, 4.18, m 

3.0 

4.5 

23 

2, 499, 658 

1, 306, 995 

1,466,241 

2.9 

2.2 

24 

Braril 

1, 850, 9:« 

3, 559, 447 

1,986,765 

2.2 

5.8 

3.2 

(’hilo 

1, 509. 370 

1, 774, 592 

1,811,020 

1.7 

29 

2.9 

Aden 

1. 135, 6.59 

497,326 

1, 020, 178 

1.3 

.8 

1.6 

Franco 

1,066,581 

884, 757 

1,568,209 

1.2 

1.4 

2 6 

China - 

683,003 

989,688 

649,882 


1.6 

1.0 

Other countries 

4, 676, 199 

4, 362, 328 

6, 031, 876 

A3 

7.1 

9.7 

Total 

86,375,619 

61,445,733 

62,311,281 

100.0 

IOOlO 

100.0 

Fibers, animal: 







Silk, raw, in skeins reeled (Tom 
ceeeoa— 





716 


Japan 

37,989,046 

34,445,020 

46, 8.15, 276 

72L1 

79.2 

China 

10. 584, 948 

8,718,404 

8,7.57,498 

20.1 

1A9 

US 

Italy. 

1,818,206 

1, 576, 078 

2,064,281 

8.5 

3.4 

3.5 

Fr^anoe 

408,684 

386,454 

269,729 

.8 

.8 

.4 

Other countries 

1,8.83.720 

1,045,907 

1,250,864 

3.5 

2.3 

2.1 

Total 

52,63«,004 

46,171,863 

59, 137, 648 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wool, uninanufactured— 







Carpet wool — 




37.9 

4a 8 

40.0 

China 

65,140^^1 

57,718,076 

56, 590, 900 

United Kingdom 

60,859,099 

29, 396, 237 

45, .121, 281 

36.4 

218 

82 0 

Argentina. 

8,69.5,254 

7, 758, 910 

4, 592, 577 

A1 

ao 

3.3 

France.. 

6» 156, 173 

2,982,313 

2, 951, 697 

3.6 

25 

21 

Italy 

6,062,134 

2,823, 275 

3,079,541 

3.5 

2.4 

22 

Oarniaivy 

Brilisti India— 

4, 205. 049 

1, 677, 217 

1, 775, 514 

24 

1.3 

1.3 

3,696,097 

3,432,146 

5,929,067 

5,223,282 

22 

29 

13 

Palestine and Syiia 

2, 850, 141 

4,250,144 

1.7 

ae 

3.8 

Turkey in Asia 

2,456,828 

2,071,319 

1, 993, 750 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

Honmark 

1, 021, 014 

4L349 

355 

.6 

(0 

(0 

Spain 

681,433 

367,545 

991,650 

.4 

.3 

.7 

Persia. 

303,268 

681,037 

0 

.2 

.6 

0 

Uruguay.. 

Biitish South Africa 

266, 526 

24,288 

135, 726 

.2 


.1 

220,748 

97, 498 

33,792 

. 1 

.1 


Greece 

175, 176 

207,774 

73,780 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Chile 

86,119 

92,556 

17,840 

.1 

.1 


Other countries 

9,003,583 

4, 863, 479 

9.55(^275 

&1 

1 1 

a9 

Total 

171,879,192 

118, 375, 163 

138,461,128 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Clothing wool— 

United Kingdom 

15,407,663 

4,236,888 

6,882,070 

3A3 

33.0 

2a2 

Argentina 

9,762,858 

3, 101, 080 

7, 636, 574 

22.3 

24.2 

31.2 

Australia 

5,195,722 

1, 104,650 

1, 755, 787 

11.9 

ao 

7.2 

Uruguay 

4, 36.5, 494 

1, 137, 585 

2; 596, 112 

lao 

a9 

10 6 

Canada 

3, 466, 428 

1, 146, 330 

1,328,746 

7.9 

29 

A4 

British South Africa 

1, 22.5. 269 

346, 769 

362,968 

28 

27 

1. 6 

Chile 

1,036, 420 

674, 544 


24 

AS 

04 

N*‘w Zealund - 

66.5, 235 

374, 397 

613,637 

1.5 

29 

21 

China * - 

.334, 253 

0 

27, 133 

.8 

0 

.1 

p^rn - 

268,938 

129,963 

246,947 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

Other countries 

1. 976,011 

568,850 

1,529.482 

4.6 

1 5 

a 8 

Total 

43, 703, 289 

12, 819, 736 

24, 446, 673 

100.0 

loao 

loao 


1 Le6s than 0.05 per cent. ’ » Included with “ Calfskins, wet,” prior to Sept. 22, 1022. 
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Table 650 . — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States^ 1923-1925 — Continued 


Year ended June 30 — 


Article and country of origin | 

1 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1024 

1 

1025 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COn. 

Fibers, annnal— Continued, 

Wool, unmanufactured— Contd. 







Combing wool— 

Founds 

Pounds 

Founds 

Fer cent 

Fer cent 

Fer cent 

Argentina 

77, 256. 141 

19, 787, 998 

18.011,034 

25.9 

19.2 

10.0 

Aiistriilia 

69, 406, 980 

3.3, 180, 931 

37, 101, 110 

23.3 

32.2 

31.5 

United Kingdom 

58, 657, 610 

23, 751, 430 

19, .527, 037 

19.7 

23.1 

IOlO 

Uruguay - -J 

42, 040, 631 

6, 672, 372 

17, 504, 090 

14. 1 

6.4 

14.8 

British South Africa 

16, 187.811 

4, 271, 2.34 

3, 478, 924 

6.4 

4.1 

2.9 

New Zealand 

13, 666, 196 

5, 884, 796 
4, 857, 552 

9, 868, 767 

4,6 

6.7 

8.4 

Canada 

fu 952, 834 

4, 3.57, 052 

2.0 

4.7 

3.7 

Other countries 

15,327,031 

4, 696, 566 

7, 242. 927 

5.0 

4.6 

OlI 

Total ‘ 

298, 496, 152 

103, 002, 879 

117,990,941 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hair of the Angora goat (mohair), 
alpaca, etc.— 







United Kingdom.. 

4. 674, 695 

1, 852, 429 

1, 083, 648 

41.0 

37.6 

28.4 

British South Africa 

.3,469,041 

71.5, 621 

1, 126, 9.32 

30.5 

14.5 

29.0 

Turkey in Kuroi^ 

2, 601, 398 

1, 255, 881 

22.5, 1.37 

22.8 

26.5 

5.9 

Peru.. 

309,003 

911, 3'>4 

692, 9.30 

2.7 

18.5 

1&2 

China 

274, 764 

134, 818 

524, 401 

2.4 

2.7 

13.8 

Other countries 

65, 123 

54, 438 

155,594 

.6 

1.2 

4.1 

Total... - 

11.304,024 

4, 924, 581 

3, 808, 642 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

VEOETABLK PRODUCTS 

Cocoa or cacao beaus: 







British West Africa 

122,276,584 

152, 532, 542 

138, 513, 1.57 

32.1 

30.8 

30.2 

Brazil 

59, 078, 071 

71. 736, 84.3 

71, 816, 467 

15.7 

18.7 

las 

Dominican Republic 

42, 4.57, 804 

42, 36S, 024 

46, 926, 416 

11. 1 

11.1 

12.3 

Ecuador 

40,8^624 

30, 310, 474 

28,999,365 

ia7 

7.9 

7.0 

British West Indies 

30, 938, 150 

35, 004, 010 

37, 374, 107 

10.5 

9. 1 

9.8 

Venezuela 

21,900,110 

15, 253, 5.36 

18,409,584 

5.8 

4.0 

4.8 

Umted Kingdom 1 

16. 030, 541 

9, 52.5, 066 

6, 686, 178 

4.2 

2.5 

1.7 

Haiti... 

5, 026, 713 

2, 648, 900 

2, 259, 6,50 

1.3 

. 7 

.0 

Portugal 

2, 308, 716 

1, 675, 833 

.3, 053, 786 

.6 

.4 

.8 

Other countries 

30,524,446 

21,916, 014 

28, 531,291 

8.0 

5.8 

7.4 

Total 

381, .508, 0.58 

382,971,242 

382, 570, 001 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Coffee; 

Brazil 

840, 038, 400 

950,9.50^ 167 

860, 269, 172 

64.4 

66.5 

67.2 

Colombia 

193,880,565 1 

254, 381, 1.59 

223, 169, 914 

14.9 

17.8 

17.4 

Central America 

12.5, .308, 369 

90. 816, .5.54 

65, 974, 578 

9.6 

&4 

A1 

Venezuela 

58,509,417 1 

59,967,439 

57, 392, 861 

4.5 

4.2 

4.6 

Mexico 

39, 490, 998 j 

31, 601, 993 

22, 825, 216 

3.0 

Z2 

1.8 

Dutch East Indies 

20,987,513 1 

21,084,6.33 

27, 966. 440 

1.6 

1.5 

2.2 

West Indies • 

10, 500, 978 

5, 29.5, 525 

11, 237,5.37 

.8 

.4 

.0 

Aden 

2, 436, 100 

6, 157, 286 

4, 9.58, 853 

.2 

.3 

.4 

Other countries 

13, 936, 254 

10, 362, 204 

5, 774, 963 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

Total _■ 

1,305,187,684 

1,429,616,8.50 

1.279,569,534 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fibers, vegetable: 

Cotton, raw— 








157,990,018 

78, 631, 065 

91, 93a 193 

66.9 

63.8 

60.3 

24, 792, 329 
15,868,478 

21, 677, 342 

16, 941, 770 

ltt6 

14.8 

ia3 

Mexico 

13, 442, 658 

22, 287, 221 

0.7 

0.2 

14.4 

Peru 

10, 335, 486 

9, 965, 561 

6, 678, 348 

4.4 

6.8 

3.0 

British India 

8,804,607 

16, 302, 430 

13,044,278 

3.8 

11.2 

a4 

United Kingdom 

5, 274, 608 

4,181,755 
1, 932, 732 

3, 666, 467 

2.2 

2l0 

2l4 

Other countries 

12,936,993 

2,544,021 

5.5 

L8 

to 

Total 

236,002,419 

146,023,533 

155,002,298 | 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

Fla:^ unmanufactured- 

united Kingdom 

Tons 

2,661 

Tons 

1,699 

Tons 

1,595 

3Z4 

34.8 

87.0 

Canada 

2,091 

1,292 

499 

25.5 

20.4 

11.0 

Belgium *. 

766 

290 

520 

9.3 

5.0 

13.0 

Latvia 

474 

341 

455 

5.8 

7.0 

lao 

Germany 

471 

2 

250 

5.7 


6.8 

Italy 

451 

297 

154 

5.5 

8.0 

Polwd and Danzig 

344 

62 

12 

4.2 

1.3 

.3 

Netherlands 

282 

170 

141 

3.5 

3.6 

8.8 

> Less than 0,6 per cent. 

* Includes Bermuda. 
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Table 660 . — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States f 1923-1926 — Continued 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 30— 

1923 . 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1025 

vsoETABLB PRODUCTS— continued 

Fibers, vegetable -Continued. 

Flax. unmanufacturcd—Continued. 

Japan.. 

Russia in Euroi) 0 __ 

Other countries 

Total 

Tons 

126 

18 

624 

Tons 

316 

108 

308 

Tons 

153 

198 

338 

Per cent 
1.5 
.2 
6.4 

Per cent 
6.5 
2.2 
6.3 

Per cent 

3.5 

4.6 
7.8 

8,207 

4, 885 

4, 315 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Manila fiber— 

Philii)pino Islands. 

Other countiies. 

Total 

Sisal grass— 

Mexico - 

Dutch East Indies 

British East Africa 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

Other countries 

Total 

96, 768 
851 

97, 201 
771 

72, 402 
513 

99.1 

.9 

99.2 

.8 

99.3 

.7 

100.0 

97,609 

98,032 

72,915 

100.0 

100.0 

77,383 
8,932 
3,104 
1, 185 
864 
6,114 

71, 162 
11, 172 
1, 875 
905 
4, 759 
7,096 

116,374 
13, 742 
5,318 
742 
3, 4K9 
6,316 

79.3 

9.2 

3.2 

‘•i 

6.2 

73.4 

11.6 

1.9 

9 

4.9 
7.4 

79.7 

9.4 
3.7 

.5 

2.4 
4.3 

97, 682 

96,969 

145, 981 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fruits: 

Bananas— 

Central America 

Jamaica 

Colombia 

Cuba. - 

Other countries 

Total 

BitnehiS 

29, 076, 239 
9,881,633 
2, 466, 880 
1, 716,376 
1,363,118 

Bunches 

27, 976, 873 
9, 406, 624 
2, 343, 982 
2, 277, 353 
2, 930, 373 

Bunches 

31, 981, 525 
10, 635, 004 
2, 260, 400 

2, 1 IS, 88.5 

3, 517, 517 

66.3 

22.2 

5.6 

3.9 

3.1 

62.3 
20.9 
5.2 
5. 1 
6.5 

63.3 
21.0 
4 5 
4.2 
7.0 

44,604,246 1 44,935,105 

50,513,331 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 

Lemons »— 

Italy # 

Other countries 

Total 

Boxes 

1, 636, 414 
23,294 

Boxes 
1,010,100 
7, 432 

Boi fs 

1, 260, 865 
3, 050 

98.6 

1.4 

99.3 

.7 

09.8 

.2 

1, 659, 708 

1,017,532 

1, 263, 915 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Currants— 

Greece 

Other countries. 

Total 

Pounds 

18, 556, 646 
367, 498 

Pounds 
16,809, 739 
345, 692 

Pounds 

14, 075, 834 
388, 321 

98.1 

1.9 

98.0 

2.0 

97.4 

2.6 

18, 924, 144 

17,155,431 

15,061,165 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

British India 

United Kingdom 

Turkey in Asia 

llelax. Arabia, etc 

Palestine and Syria 

Other countries 

42,384,714 
3,343,006 
2, 334, 231 
2, 168, 026 
23, 124 
1,784, 130 

68, 728 
1, 581,824 
2, 810, 883 
36, 630, 233 
340 
3, 160, 674 

26, 185 
12, 870, 897 
4, 320, 657 
35, 498, 330 
8. 668, 075 
2, 059, 876 

81.5 

6.4 

4.5 
4.2 

0) 

3.4 

.2 

3.6 

6.4 

82.8 

(») 

7.0 

0) 

2a3 

6.8 

56.0 

13.7 

a2 

Total 

52. 037, 231 

44, 142, 682 

63, 444, 020 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Figs— 

Greece 

Portugal 

Turkey in Asia 

Italy 

United Kingdom 

Spain 

Turkey in Europe 

Other countries 

« 17,093,647 
6,163,428 
4, 514, 668 
1, 650, 149 
1, 259, 785 
1, 173, 161 
1, 146, 765 
3, 683, 572 

4, 466, 696 
3,866,124 
19, 688, 606 
1, 626, 320 
343, 755 
322,381 
* 115,006 

1,348,963 

7, 596, 281 
4, 794, 097 
22,157,498 
3, 793, 447 
1, 033, 145 
795, 381 
12 a 903 
4,068,257 

46.7 

16.8 

12.3 

4.2 
3.4 

3.2 
3.1 

10.3 

14.1 

12.2 
62.2 

4.8 

1.1 

1.0 

.4 

4.2 

16.8 

laa 

48.9 

&4 

4.3 

1.7 

3 

9.0 

Total 

86,685,055 

81, 667, 740 

45,259,009 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

Grains: 

Rice, cleaned — 

French Indo-Chlna-- 

Hongkong 

Germany 

Chino. 

27, 773, 626 
21,064,035 
2, 699, 180 
2,071,080 

1,770,000 

21,266,678 

3,270,003 

1,636,611 

417,600 

24,941,943 

3,019,987 

1,673,819 

48.8 

37.0 

4.6 

3.6 

5.5 

66.1 

ia2 

5.1 

1.0 

59.9 

7.2 

LO 


I Less than 0.06 per cent. ' Boxes of 74 pounds net. • Includes Greece In Asia, 
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Tabi«b 650 . — Origin of principal agricultural producU imported into the Untied 
States, OSS— Continued 


Article and country of origin 


Year ended June 30— 



1023 

1024 

1925 

1923 

1024 

1925 

VEGETABLE PR ODUCT»— Continued 

Grains —Continued. 







Rio& cleaned— Continued. 

fetish India 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

1, 587, 012 

623, 870 

2,006,091 

2.8 

L6 

4.8 

United Kingdom 

518, 672 

295, 778 

0 

.9 

.9 

0 

Netherlands 

380,000 

1,823, 281 

4,858,073 

.7 

6.7 

11.7 

Italy 

253,057 

527,962 

632,927 

.4 

1.0 

1.5 

Dutch East Indies. 

220,496 

0 

0 

.4 

0 

0 

Mexico 

0 

187, 167 

2, 853, 159 

0 

.6 

6.9 

Other countries 

488,734 

891,404 

1, 23.5,907 

.8 

2.7 

3.0 

Total 

50, 946, 692 

S2, 192. 744 

41,639,466 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Rice, undeaned (including paddy)— 







kexico.. 

7,137,461 

2,643,163 

360 

01. 1 

49.7 

(0 

Japan.-- 

2. 5.52, 505 

2,326,042 

11, 003, 

21.9 

46.5 

96.5 

French Indo-China 

1,282,000 

0 

0 

11.0 

0 

0 

Hongkong 

317, 5t)l 

149, 543 

87,006 

2.7 

2.9 

.7 

Other countries 

388,691 

98, 757 

333,323 

3.3 

1.9 

2.8 

Total 

11,678,218 

6, 117,505 

12,024.365 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Rice (lotir and meal— 







Japan 

342. 963 

388,278 

416,972 

37.6 

43.1 

10.4 

French Indo-China. 

200,000 

0 

0 

22.0 

0 

0 

Hongkong 

172,992 

201,446 

166, 236 

19.0 

22.4 

4.1 

China 

2,100 

1,135 

2,480 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Germany 

156,750 

159,040 

2,803,141 

17.2 

17.7 

69.9 

Netherlands 

22,400 

60,000 

0 

2.5 

0.7 

0 

Dutch East Indies 

6,394 

2,717 

0 

.7 

.3 

0 

Canada 

1,744 

1.480 

4,233 

.2 

.2 

.1 

United Kingdom 

688 

48,500 

112 

.1 

6.4 

(S) 

Mexico 

0 

0 

605,784 

14,368 

0 

0 

15.1 

Other countries. 

4.950 

_ 

37,344 

.5 

4,1 

.3 

Total 

9ia981 

899.940 

4,013,326 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wheat— 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 



i 

Canada 

18»012,467 

27, 276, 774 

6,169,024 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Other countries 

73 

7, 131 

109 


0) 

(») _ 

Total., 

18^012, 540 

27, 283,005 

6, 169. 193 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

Wheat flour— 

Bwrrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 




Canada. , 

438»660 

168,790 

6,219 

99.8 

90.8 

92.6 

Other countries 

762 

333 

499 

.2 

.2 

7.4 

Total 

429,421 

169, 132 

6,718 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Nuts: 

Filberts, shelled— 

Spain 

Turkey in Europe 

Pounds 

4,672,800 

Pounds 

3,017,464 

Pounds 

2, 197, 158 

76.3 

41.0 

50.6 

6.54, 627 

2, 065, 648 

774,966 

ia5 

28.1 

17.8 

France 

539,693 

1,474,318 

923,815 

a7 

2ai 

21.3 

* Italy 

r Other countries 

277,172 

509,054 

188, 451 

4.6 

6.9 

4.3 

64,285 

286,514 

m 3.53 

1.0 

3.9 

6.0 

Total 

6,208,573 

7, .3.52, 988 

4, .344, 74.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Filberts, not shelled— 

Italy 

13,011,108 

14,037.698 

7,184,872 

96w8 

99.5 

77.0 

Spain 

femce 

244,377 

44,032 

2,0901346 

1.7 

.8 

22.4 

87,455 

27,526 

32,400 

.0 

.2 

.4 

Turkey in Europe.. 

58,264 

0 

6,169 

.4 

0 

.1 

Other countries 

65,071 

504 

11,833 

.5 

(*) 

.1 

Total 

14, 366. 275 

14,110,650 

9,325,619 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Peanuts, shelled— 


i 





China 

28,350,727 

42,043,532 

83,786,251 

06.8 

87.0 

97.9 

nongkong.. 

0 

60,522 

1 41,069 

1 0 

.1 

.1 

Japan 

12,102,649 

2,358,318 

466, 018 

28.6 

4.9 

.6 

Spaiu 

Kwantung, leaeed territory 

604,219 

847,836 

468,280 

1 

1.8 

.6 

41,000 

636, 150 

10,000 


1.1 

(0 

Other oountriee 

1,860,230 

2,463,382 

838,009 

3 ! 2 

5.1 

1.0 

Totid 

42,438,725 

48,300,746 

' 85,009,627 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


i lees than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 060.— Ori<^n of principal agriexdlural products imported into the United 
StaieSf 1923—1926 — Gontiiiued 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 30— 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1023 

1924 

1025 

VEGETABLE pRODUCTS^-oontinued 







Nuts— Continued. 







I^eanuts, not shelled— 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

China 

2,462,095 

3,065,120 

9,357,234 

63.7 

85.8 

82.3 

Hongkong. 

47, 607 1 

66,589 

4a 298 

1.2 

1.9 

.4 

Japan 

909,204 { 

409,590 

1, 543, 498 

25.9 

11.5 

13.0 

tipain 

30b, 593 1 

11,110 

184,979 

7.9 

.3 

1.6 

Other countries 

49,640 { 

18,215 

245,424 

1.3 

.6 

2.1 

Total ! 

3,862,139 ! 

3, 660, 624 ; 

11, 371,433 

100.0 1 

• 100.0 

100.0 

Walnutv, shelled— 





1 


France 

13, 846, 640 

15,233,834 

17, OH), 910 

7A6 

81.2 ' 

72.1 

China - 

1,676, 430 

1,756,4.51 

3, 424, 349 

9.6 ; 

9.4 

14.5 

Spain 

585,329 

7UX 591 

1, 047, 109 

3.3 

3.8 

4.4 

Italy J 

286,385 

165, 618 

747,761 

1.6 

.8 

3.2 

Canada 1 

254,880 

257, 130 

344, 727 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

'I'urkoy in Europe.. i 

213; 696 

143; 051 

348,907 

1.2 

.8 

1.5 

Other countries 

742, 732 

608,200 

675, 827 

A4 

2.6 

2.8 

Total 

17, 606, 092 

18, 764, 784 

23,639,590 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Walnuts, not shelled— 







Italy 

8,497,492 

10^389,368 

11,477,343 

42.7 

66.9 

37.1 

France 

8,487,674 

4, 622, 757 

9,222,391 

42.6 

25.3 

29. C 

China 

1,691,683 

1,951,850 

a 332, 116 

&0 

10 7 

206 

Chile 

574, 467 

333,080 

811,245 

2.0 i 

1.8 

2.6 

Canada 

199. 738 

65,400 

2(i9, 443 , 

1.0 I 

• 4 

.9 

Japan 

100^700 

35^000 ; 

430, 189 

.6| 

•2i 

1.4 

Rumania 

73,218 

166,266 

449,680 

.4 ! 

.9 

1.5 

Turkey in Europe 

18, 673 

214,601 

164,527 

.1 1 

L2 

.5 

Other countries 

369, 774 

466,614 

1, 765, 313 

L8 1 

2.6 

5.7 

Total 

19, 913, 419 

18, 244, 936 

3a 912, 253 

loao ; 

lOOO 

100.0 

Oila, vegetable: 







Coconut — 







Philippine Islands 

210^968^311 

181,013, 122 

26a 120, 748 

09.2 

90.9 

909 

British India 

1,492,431 

125,434 

157, 665 

.7 

.1 

.1 

Other countries 

112, 775 

91, 703 

49, 511 

.1 


(») 

Total 

212, 573, 417 

181, 230, 319 

25a 327, 924 

loao 

300 0 

100.0 

Olive oil, edible — 







Italy 

A 935, 802 

6^ 076,274 

58, 38a 487 

sao 

644 

72.7 

Bpain - 

A 213, 291 

19,5(Xt602 

11, 323, 964 

24.4 

242 

141 

France 

8,093,740 

6» 117, 812 

a05a906 

10 8 

7.6 

7.5 

Greeoe 

•3,671,236 

1,633,265 ' 

2, 487, 619 

4.8 

2.0 

3.1 

Turkey in Euroije.. 

377,796 

57,281 

8,163 

.4 

.1 


Turkey in Asia.. 

0 

634 

2,675 

0 

0) 

<») 

Other countries 

633,971 

1,43^877 

2, 04a 705 

.7 

1.7 

2.6 

Total 

74,626,926 

8a 88a 745 

8a 302, 411 

loao 

100.0 i 

100.0 

Soy-bean oil — 







Kwantung 

31,621,507 

la 094, 460 

la 491, 975 

8L8 

909 

75.8 

Japan 

4, lOa 610 

21, 010 

18a 360 

10. 8 

.1 

.9 

Chliia 

2,105,590 

1,534,060 

3, 431, 070 

5.4 

8.7 

16.8 

Other countries 

717,674 

4a 790 

1,33a 438 

2.0 

.3 

6.5 

Total 

38,635,381 

17, 631, 210 

2a 43a 843 

loao 

lOOO 

1000 

Seeds: 







Flaxseed — 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushds 




Argentina. 

23,330,931 

la 16a 352 

a26ai76 

ms 

82.6 

61.5 

Canada — 

2; 191, 103 

3,365,498 

a 137, 183 

8.8 

17.2 

! 3a ' 

Other'bountries- 

483,902 

41,900 

2a728 

L9 

.2 

.2 

Total 

25,005,936 

la 576, 750 

la 419, 087 

loao 

1600 

100 0 

Clover seed- 







clover, red— 

Peunda 

Pounds 

Pounds 




Franco 

246, 766 

17,094,808 

4,842, 935 

404 

704 

74.6 

Poland 

132,000 

0 

0 

2L7 

0 

0 

Canada 

131,284 

55a 231 

Ua841 

2L5 

2.8 

1.8 

Germany - 

62,8^ 

733,345 

519,201 

8.7 

*-9 

ao 

United Kingdom. 

36,858 

3,883,926 

40a223 

5.0 

i lOO 

6.8 


> Less tban 0.05 per oeat. * ladiidcs Qrseoe in Asin. 
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Table 650. — Ongxn of principal agricultural producU imported into the United 
States f 19S3-19iS6 — Continued 


Article and country of origin 


Year ended June 30— 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1923 

1024 

1925 

VEOKTABLE PRO D 1 CTS— Continued 

Seed*^— Continued 

Clover seed— Continued 

Clover, red— Continued 
Czochohlovakia _ > 

Italy 
t hile 

Other countries... 

Pounds 

10,910 

0 

0 

0 

Pounds 
100, 723 
974 564 
654,654 
289, 125 1 

Pounds 
21,600 
194, 356 1 
230,709 
160, 197 

Per cent 
1 8 

0 

0 

0 

Per cent 
4 
4.0 

2 7 

1 2 

Per cent 
3 

3 0 
3 5 
2 5 

1 otal 

008,666 

24,287,371 

6,494 062 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

All other, including alsike, 
cnnison, and all other clovtr— 
(. inaila 

Franco 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Poland 

C zethoslo\ aki i 
( hile 

Itab 

Other countries 

10,482 073 
1, %9,a9'> 
47^ 639 
303,289 
64 OW 
‘*6,401 

0 

0 

341,708 

18, 513, 745 
6, 080, 806 
935,547 
1,431 992 
53 484 
581 239 
88,424 
17,600 
1, 101,301 

16 614,679 
4, 5..0, 774 
40 627 
868,356 
273,613 
191,395 

0 

4i,250 
340 708 

78 9 
11 8 

3 6 
2L3 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2.5 

64 3 
21 1 

3 2 

5 0 

2 

2.0 

3 

1 

3 8 

72 6 
19 7 
2 
3 2 
1 8 
8 

0 

2 
1 5 

I otal 

13, 293, 4 W 

28,804, 138 

22, 893, 402 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Spices 

Popper (unground) — 

Dutch r ast Indies 

British India 

Straits sittUments 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Ceylon 

Other countries 

r 

1 18,594,860 
6,900 406 

1 5 130 284 

' 473 376 

285 144 
284, 132 
1,879,856 

21, 798, 822 
1,310, 831 
3,073,238 
2:10 467 
117 864 

2 141 
807, 087 

27, 297, 296 
3,496,047 
4, 249, 780 
303,507 
760,707 
194,948 
1, 123, 089 

55 5 
20 6 

1 15l3 

1 4 

1 8 

5 6 

79 8 

4 8 
1L2 

8 

4 

3 0 

72 8 
9 3 
11 3 

1 1 
2.0 
5 

3 0 

Total 

33, 547 758 

27,335 450 

37, 605, 374 

100 0 1 

100 0 

100 0 

Sugar, raw, cane 

Cuba 

Philippine Islands 
f entral America 

Peru 

Other South America 

Dominican Republic 

Other countries 

Short tons 

4 020 796 
276, 616 
34,490 
4,396 
2,177 
1,740 
26,529 

Short tons 
3,257, 632 
315, 426 
16, 723 
52, 395 
25 000 
39,095 
58,729 

Short tons 

3, 858, 186 
882,889 
18,397 
29,820 

8 011 

0 396 
38, 297 

92.1 

6 3 
.8 

7 

86 5 
8.4 
.5 

1 4 

7 

1 0 

1 5 

89 0 
8 8 
4 
7 
1 

1 

9 

Total 

4,366,744 j 

3, 765 000 

4, 836, 096 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Tea 

Japan 

BritLsh Fast Indies 

United Kingdom 

China . 

Dutch East Indies . 

Canada . ... 

Other countries 

Poii nds 
35,974, 918 
19,851,220 
15,545 681 
13, 507, 760 
8,666,908 
791, 745 
2, 330, 386 

Pounds 

34, 297, 049 
23, 720,914 
17, 780, 669 
18, 538, 792 
8,672,748 
705,650 
1, 727, 276 

Pounds 

28, 529, 302 
24, 784, 514 
18, 98 > 531 
10,321 852 
6,202,286 
611,567 
3,343,662 

37 2 
20 5 
16 1 
14 0 

9 0 

8 

2.4 

32 5 
22 5 
16.9 
17 6 
8.2 

7 

1 6 

30 7 
26 7 
20 5 
11 1 
6 7 
7 
3 6 

Total 

96,668,608 

105, 442, 997 

92, 778, 704 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Tobacco, leaf (unmanufactured) 

Leaf, product of Philippine Islands 

1,924,196 

1,145,121 

1,120,005 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers— 

Netherlands ' 

Dutch East Indies 

Cuba 

Canada 

Other countries 

8, 576, 043 
119,016 
58,882 
17, 172 
•96, 389 

0,219,949 

19,431 

32,242 

23,108 

118,909 

5,606,130 
5,526 
122,464 
18,707 
11, 270 

90.7 

1 3 
.7 
.2 

1 1 

07 0 
.3 
.6 
.4 

1 8 

07 3 
1 

2.1 

.3 

2 

Total 

8,867,502 

6,413,639 

5, 766, 007 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

All other leaf- 

Oreece 

•27,869,579 

12,887,544 

27,724,885 

44.2 

28.8 

40 0 

Cuba 

22,489,375 

18,265,315 

20, 737, 457 

3&6 

40 8 

80 4 

Turkey in Europe 

4,547,316 

1,052,244 

1,226,963 

7 2 

2.3 

1 8 

Oerinany 

2.475.697 

8,813,752 

1,640.260 

3.9 

ao 

2.4 

I Leas than 0 06 per cent * Includes Greece in Asia 

• Includes 73,575 pounds firom the Virgin Islands. 
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Table 660. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States f 1923-1925 — Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Article and country of origin 







1923 

1924 

1925 

1^91 


1925 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— Continued 

Tobacco, loaf— Continued. 







All other leaf— Continued. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Turkey in Asia 

1,284,647 

1,349,916 

6,508.377 

2.0 

3.0 

9.5 

Netherlands 

1,120,439 

107,504 

3, 399 

1.8 

.2 

0) 

Italy 

825, 262 

4,089,388 

9,636,710 

L3 

9.1 

14.0 

United Kingdom 

588,638 

615, 790 

72,660 

.9 

1.4 

.1 

Bulgaria 

296,027 

1,546,617 

349,236 

.5 

3.5 

.5 

China. 

98,000 

102, 639 

63, 647 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Other countries 

1,483,044 

090,648 

372, 435 

2.4 

2.2 

.6 

Total 

63,078,024 

44, 821, 366 

68, 235,035 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Vegetables: 

Onions— 

^aln 

Egypt 

United Kingdom 

Bushels 

990.288 

Bushels 

1, 097, 991 

Bushels 

1, 090, 360 

55.5 

78.1 

52.5 

447,082 

147, 796 

618, 238 

25.1 

10.5 

29.8 

157,396 

51,640 

774 

TO, 710 

8.8 

3.7 

3.4 

Canada 

42, 300 

28,637 

2.4 


1.4 

Netherlands 

33,484 

310 

60,480 I 

L9 

0) 

2.9 

Mexico 

19. 597 

28,536 

17,873 

1.1 

2.0 

.9 

Bermuda 

17, 551 

9,297 

8.645 

1.0 

.7 

.4 

Canary Islands 

13,498 

i 7, 551 

6,587 

.8 

.5 

.3 

Italy 

10. 

3,fel 

17, 016 

18,656 

.6 

1.2 

.0 

Aus< ralla 

3,712 

8, 013 

.2 

.3 

.4 

Other countries 

47, 122 

41,897 

146,499 

2.6 

3.0 

7.1 

Total 

1, 782, 525 

1, 406, 420 

2,074,6^ 1 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

Potatoes (natural state)— 




82.2 



Canada 

470,357 

451,806 

394,053 

80.1 

82.5 

Bermuda 

89, 514 

87, 320 

59,980 

15.6 

15.5 

12.6 

Canary Islands 

5,683 

0 

1,147 

1.0 

0 

.2 

Netherlands 

3,337 

1,476 

0 

.6 

.3 

0 

Azores and Madeira Islands — 

1,062 

0 

0 

.2 

0 

0 

Cuba 

512 

4,793 

8,585 

.1 

.8 

1.8 

^ain 

4 

3,000 

7,283 

(0 

.6 

1.5 

Egypt 

0 

11,196 

0 

0 

2.0 

0 

Other countries 

1,678 

3, 846 

6,506 

.3 

.7 

1.4 

Total 

572, 147 

564, 046 

477, 654 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Inuia rubber, crude: 

British East Indies 

Pounds 

547,799,814 

Pounds 
416, 837, 321 

Pounds 
506, 103, 995 

68.7 

67.5 

63.1 

Dutch East Indies 

113, 302,153 

115, 233, 963 

147,319,412 

14.2 

18.7 

18.3 

United Kingdom 

75, 700, m 

47, 513, 200 

101,748,803 

9.5 

7.7 

12.7 

Brazil 

30, 771, 572 

23, 534, 637 

30,928,250 

3.9 

3.8 

3.9 

Netherlands 

10, 821, 152 

3,610,487 

4, 644, 570 

1.4 

.6 

.6 

France 

2,742,632 

1,310,209 

3, 537, 751 

.3 

.2 

.4 

Peru - 

1, 574, 697 

764, 401 

1,626,398 

.2 

.1 

.2 

Other South America 

2, 033, 793 

3,097,943 

1, 975, 079 

.3 

.5 

• 2 

Canada 

379,604 

98,552 

284,970 



C) 

Mexico 

144,253 

32, 756 

0 


5 

0 

Portugal 

10,748 

75,883 

0 

Q) 

1.5 

(0 

0 

Other countries 

12,374,081 

4, 992, 545 

4, 617, 174 

.9 

.6 

Total 

797, 656, 149 

617, 101, 897 

802, 586, 402 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

Wood: 

Cabinet wood, mahogany— 

Mfeet 


Mfeet 

41.0 

4a5 

44.2 

Central America 

17,675 

22, 777 

31,058 

Africa ..... 

14, 771 

16,033 

26,081 

34.4 

34.1 

37. . 

Mexico.. 

5,221 

2,906 

9,558 

1Z2 

6.2 

13.0 

United Kingdom 

3,923 

2,897 

1,638 

9.1 

6.2 

2.3 

Other countries 

1,405 

2,362 

1, 947 

3.3 

5.0 

2.8 

Total 

42,895 

46,975 

70,282 

100.0 

loao 

loao 


Diyision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States, June issues, 1023 and 1^5. 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent 
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Table 661 . — Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural yrodude: Compara* 

five summary^ 1909-19^6 











FARM MANAGEMENT AND COSTS STATISTICS 
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Cost Statistics 








Table 652. — Farm business^ veys: Summaries of 71fil5 farm records from 4S5 localities in 4^ States , 1907-1924 — ContiHued 
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• In Nassau ^ountj’. the real ectate capital was valued at $15|360 per farm in working labor income This land was valued at $58,537 in 1914 and at $54,381 in 1915 because of its 
Tahxe for building sites and estates. 
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Table 653 . — Wheal: Value per acre based on December 1 price, 1909-1925 


1312 X earhook of the Department of Agriculture ^ 1925 


i 

DoUars 

47.67 

31.50 
29.00 
30.03 

29.40 

23.73 

22.48 

24.10 

26.53 

27.37 

18.12 

22.89 

19.82 

15.33 
15.08 

17.91 

12.87 

26.83 
31. 71 
22.86 

21.33 
18.81 
20.35 
19.12 

22.40 

2a 75 
19.28 
28.80 

19.50 
12.05 

12.40 
14.98 
35. 15 
21.83 
17.18 

I 

Dollars 

44.25 

31.50 

26.94 

29.04 
23.76 

26.11 
24. 14 
21.84 
33.07 
30.74 

28.68 

25.68 

17.70 
19.78 
I&75 

23. 32 
20.86 
25.63 
22.91 

19.83 

19.11 

19.20 

18.70 

16.05 
14.73 

15.44 
16. 17 
18.80 

15.30 

19.84 

23.86 

20. 31 

25.44 

16.86 

16.94 

1923 

Dollars 
30. t-8 
29.40 
22.22 
22.00 

19.00 

18.02 
18.17 
16.92 
16. 32 
16.27 

12.06 
16.46 
12.61 
• 6.36 
7.78 

8.22 

9.19 

18.00 
19.20 
14.63 

15.08 
14. 21 
1C. 94 
13.53 
13,39 

11.73 

13.00 

16.50 

11.88 

10.23 

10.82 
11.97 
22.88 
12. ':2 
10.79 

1922 

D'Mars 

42.50 
30.45 
22.89 
22. OC 

20.35 

16.38 

16.24 

18.51 

le. 10 

17. 61 

13.84 
22.28 
n. 12 
12.60 
12.33 

13. 73 

12.35 
17.60 
IS. 48 

15.25 

14.03 

12.24 

12.56 
12.00 

13.57 

11. 6S 
17.44 
17.40 
13.78 
9.31 

8.80 
12.99 
• 19.44 
11.48 
11.93 

1 

§ 

Dollars 

29.75 

17.50 

20.74 
21.47 
IS. 02 

13. 3G 
12.72 
10. 10 
16.33 
12.71 

9. 41 
15. 75 

20.79 
7.22 
7.92 

12.53 

11.35 

11.27 
14. 42 
11.37 

14.62 

10.80 
22. £8 
18 38 

11.50 

12.00 

16.06 

18.20 

9.30 

10.75 

10.00 

10.46 

17.28 
13. 59 
10.26 

Dollars 

50.00 

38.00 
38.15 
32.80 
2822 

2a 96 

20.04 

24.47 

25.70 
23.25 

12.74 

21.50 

20.00 

11.70 
10.58 

22.01 

20.02 

29.07 

28.05 

22.50 

23.75 
24.57 
28.05 

24.00 

19.48 

18 52 

22.08 

21.30 
18 05 
21.60 

22.36 
13. 18 
28 00 

27.00 

24.30 

6T0T 

ggSSSS saspis S8S!S-5 assgg SSSSS SSSSS 8S5RS 

5 

EsgasR SSSS3S ssisn sssssss ssisss 

i>. 


o 

2 

Dollars 

50.49 

41. 25 
35.28 
32. ^>0 
30.78 

22.82 
2a 28 

18 15 
27.72 
2816 

12.31 
25.43 

14.02 
8.36 

10.20 

31.04 
19. 6S 
24.30 
27.36 
20.96 

23.20 
18.48 

20.03 

21.20 
14,94 

16.06 

17.58 

26.25 

13.04 
16.20 

19.08 

31.07 

34.75 

31.32 
29.70 

5i 

Dollars 

31.36 

32.10 
25.25 
21.20 
19.24 

21.11 

17.54 

19.00 
21.51 
21.56 

15.30 

17.40 
12.05 
15.83 
14.71 

15.37 

n. 12 

16.35 

16.90 

14.90 

16.20 

13.08 

14.90 

14.19 

11.55 

11.34 

15.00 

21.00 
12.62 
10.32 

18.58 

20.67 

22.40 
20.67 

19.36 

1914 

Dollars 

29.43 

29.00 

24.30 
19.62 
18.82 

19.42 

17.92 

18.68 

20.29 

19.10 

10.81 

17.86 
16.66 

11.31 
855 

17.67 

19.48 
22.34 
22.79 

15.68 

16.20 

14.04 

16.68 
16.21 

17.00 

16.28 

16.38 
16.25 

12.87 

17.48 

12.87 

18.38 
22.79 

20.38 
20.71 

1913 

Dollars 

25.76 
24.50 
18.60 
16.00 
15.47 

ia20 
16.28 
16 . as 
13. 62 
15.83 

12.31 

16.66 

14.36 

7.60 

6. 39 

12.71 

10.27 

12.76 
11. S4 
13.06 

13.00 
12.40 

15.69 
14.64 
13.06 

11.76 
13. 46 
13. 30 

11.70 
8,20 

16.45 

15.71 
17. 39 

18.00 
16.38 

1912 

Dollars 

24,20 

24.50 
15.84 

18. 13 
17.10 

7.84 

7.44 

7.30 

9.60 

15.77 

11.32 

15.44 

11.25 

12. 42 
9.80 

12.14 
11.47 
16.80 
1125 
11,72 

14.64 
9.88 

10.95 
11.35 

9.90 

10.50 
11.98 

11.64 
9.40 
9.60 

13. 95 

15. 42 
18.88 

22.96 
17.67 

1911 

Dollars 

23. 10 

27.52 

18. 52 
16. 79 
12.42 

1156 

13.08 

11^ 

15.84 

1131 

9.29 

1143 

13.82 

7.12 

3.64 

11,66 

9.74 

15.03 
11 10 

11.52 

11.73 
10. SI 
1102 

13.68 

11.68 

11.04 
13. SO 
IZOO 

9.45 

7.36 

9.40 

22. 10 
20.26 
2144 
15.88 

1910 

Dollars 

30.29 
30.18 

22.75 
18.13 
16.38 

1158 
13. 57 
13.20 
16.02 

17.76 

15.04 

17.85 
12.01 

150 

1L39 

12.96 

11.84 

15.30 
16.01 
12.42 

12.75 

12.54 

13.86 
13.65 
11.90 

11.47 
13.56 
16.24 
13.07 
11 18 

1170 
18.92 
16.27 
23. 75 
18.29 

1909 

Dollars 

28.05 
30.00 

23. 31 
19. 51 

18.53 

* 17.81 
16.83 
18.10 

21.06 

18.72 

16.13 

15.81 

15.44 
12.60 

•12.69 

16.73 

13.82 
1156 

15.95 
12.88 

14.69 
12.06 
14.60 
14.50 
13. 10 

11.96 
13.65 

13.31 

12.54 
12.93 

10.74 
26.80 
24. 19 
28.41 

27.44 

State 

Maine 

Vermont 

New York- 

New Jersey 

Pennsylyaoia 

Ohio 

Tndiftnft 

minois.- X 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa.. 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

ElansflS-- 

Delaware 

Maryland 

^^rginla 

West Virginia 

NcMTth Oi^lina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

ColoRuio 
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9.22 
36.75 
33.06 
45.53 
23. 16 

28.25 

28.12 

18.16 


i 

DoUarB 

29.40 
24.70 
16.50 
16.74 
17.85 

13.20 

9.69 

12.42 

9.75 

11.25 

10.30 

13.12 

14.40 
6.60 
6.36 

a73 

8.72 

18.00 

21.66 

15.24 

15.60 

iao6 

22.05 

16.74 

16.25 

17.73 

29.62 

21.43 

34.36 

18.54 

21.30 
23. 10 

21.40 

Divialoia of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 654. — Rye: Value per acre hosed on December 1 price, 1909-1925 

i 

DoUars 

29.00 

25.20 

19.21 
19.78 
l&CS 

17.76 
14.31 

15.52 
16.37 

18.53 

23.76 
18.36 
14. 18 

16.22 
14.28 

14.06 

13.92 

15.88 

18.30 

14.72 

14.45 

13.41 

20.90 

16,84 

•3.97 

12.96 

36.40 

21.93 

26.21 

21.25 

21. 21 
23.33 

12.34 

i 

DoUars 
24 30 
22.60 

34.83 
16.73 
15. 47 

12.09 
10.22 
11.25 

8.68 

9.62 

7. 16 
11.62 
11.00 
3.74 
5.64 

6.72 

6.38 

13.82 

15.33 

12.84 

10.30 

14.04 
la 16 

17.10 

12.05 

10.08 

29.90 

17.37 

31.44 

13.42 

18.68 

24.72 

14.02 

i 

DoUarB 

26.60 

30.00 
15. 52 

16.15 

14.79 

11.79 
9.48 

12.00 
9.73 

10.61 

12.92 

13.79 

11.16 
9.66 

10.44 

7.28 

7.77 

14.80 
16.72 
10.35 

11.40 
9.60 
18.00 
12.82 
12. G5 

14.28 
26.25 
17. 10 
30.55 
19.61 

19.89 

16.05 

11.85 

1 

DoUars 

26.25 

28.50 

15.34 

17.85 

15.20 

10.92 

9.49 

13.60 

9.10 

9.66 

10.85 
11.76 

9.63 
a 38 
9.28 

7.62 

7.68 

11.00 

12.88 

10.45 

11.40 

8.75 

25.00 

15.75 

11.20 

E58 

ft 

§ 

•-t 

Dollars 

35. 10 
31.32 
27.65 
29.75 

22.40 

19.44 

18.20 

20.28 

19. 11 
20.80 

20.74 

19.89 

15.00 

11.90 
14.72 

14,62 

13.00 

20.40 
24.02 
18.60 

17.60 

18.05 

33.00 

21.00 
18.00 

8 S w to S So 

00 cd C“1 lo »o c5 tA 

ro to CO CO CO 

6I6T 

DoUars 

40.25 

40.00 

24.00 
26.60 
25. 12 

23.20 
19.60 
21.45 
17.02 

21.01 

19.50 
20.99 
18.00 

9.68 
16 25 

18.74 

15. 51 
20.80 
22.82 
19.56 

21.45 

18.69 

29.50 

24.21 
21.00 

35.07 

62.40 
37.98 
52.53 
25. 6S 

29.55 

32.40 

31.80 

1918 

DoUars 

46.40 
45. 10 

25.38 

32.00 
28.05 

25.50 
25.08 

28.50 
21.45 

26.40 

30.00 
27.98 
22.82 
15.22 

25.38 

17.42 

24.31 

21.80 

25.60 

21.00 

24.66 
17.82 
33.04 
18. 48 
21.90 

27.30 

52.50 

34.00 

60.04 

30.49 

26.39 

39.60 

n 

1917 

DoUars 
3a 00 
43.05 
34.96 
32 38 
2a 90 

28.98 

24.00 
28.88 
23. 10 

31.26 

30.90 

27.90 

24.26 
16.68 
24.80 

24. 18 
23.38 
28.48 
26.88 
26.25 

22.82 

20.00 
28.50 
22.41 
21.88 

ISS 

s 

aJ 

1916 

Dollars 

23.50 

24.50 

23.04 

22.23 

lass 

17.40 

16.66 

18.91 

18.59 

21.38 

19.06 

19.55 
13.53 
16.62 

21.24 

18.56 
15.96 

18.45 

17.05 

13.38 

19.04 

12.61 

18.13 

16.20 

14.45 

19.98 

32.20 
22.10 
28. 12 
21. OT 

18.65 

15.20 

16.41 ‘ 15.58 

1 

1915 

DoUars 

20.40 

21.93 

17.39 

18.40 
16.12 

14.62 
13. 12 
16.36 
13.18 
16.10 

15.80 

14.80 
11.61 
-i.as 

14.82 

12.78 

12.16 

15.34 

14.52 

13.48 

13.02 

12.08 

15.10 

12.88 

11.28 

21.78 

35.00 

21.50 
2S.12 

23.50 

21.22 

17.68 

1914 

Dollars 

19.19 

ia62 

15.75 

15. 17 
14.94 

13.77 

13.86 

13.60 

14.56 

15.02 

16.73 

14,63 

12.18 
14.36 
13.26 

11.84 
16,00 
16. 10 
14.62 
11.70 

13.05 

10.50 

17.25 

13.% 

13.02 

18.24 
35.20 
17.67 
22. 71 
16.94 

15. 75 
13.30 

12. 12 j 12. 16 

1913 

DoUars 
18. 13 
17.76 
12.90 
14.40 
12.95 

11.38 

9.42 

10.72 

8.87 

9.98 

9. 12 
10.92 
11.25 
6.48 
6,60 

8.70 

10.60 

11.06 

10.94 

9.96 

11.74 
10.09 
15. 75 
12.82 
10.79 

18. 81 
33. 77 
19.28 
29.20 
15.98 

18.00 
15. 81 

1912 

Dollars 

18.50 

16.10 

12.54 

13.82 

13.48 

11.62 
9.86 
11.20 
a64 
11, 16 

11.60 

11.78 

11.84 

8.46 

10.14 

8.96 

10.81 

11.34 

12.40 

10.62 

10 92 
9.76 
13. 78 
12.88 
11.44 

22.90 
28. 12 
15.61 
26.88 
16.12 

16.76 

15.84 

s 

1910 j 1911 

DoUars 

15.20 

17.20 
14,80 

13.61 
12. GS 

13. 18 
10.96 

13.61 
12.41 

14.28 

14.69 

13.86 

11.84 

12.62 
7.60 

9.75 
a 91 
14.25 
12. 47 
10.24 

9.90 

10.00 

14.50 

13.11 

11.28 

20.00 
26. 76 
18.56 
28.88 
13.18 

18.56 

16.92 


DoUars 

15.98 

17.20 

13.54 

13.86 

12.41 

11.88 

10.74 

12.35 
10.40 

11.36 

10.88 

11.84 

11.25 

5.36 

10.37 

9.60 

10.22 

10.70 

12.08 

laso 

11 61 
10.10 
14 60 
14.56 
11.05 

28.66 
34. 75 
23,31 
29.85 
21.58 

18.79 

15.54 

15.67 

1909 

DoUars 

17.01 

lass 

13.60 
12.88 
12.24 

13.07 
12. 21 

13. 17 

10.60 

11.08 

11.40 

11.21 

12.30 

10.49 
10.03 

10.06 

10.66 

10.50 
11.00 
ia83 

12.15 

0.68 

13.82 

13.50 

11. 18 

1 1 t 1 1 II 

1 1 1 1 1 II 

1 » 1 1 1 II 

1 1 1 1 1 II 

1 1 1 1 1 II 

1 1 1 1 1 II 

1 1 1 1 • II 

1 1 1 I 1 II 

1 1 1 1 1 II 

1 1 1 1 1 II 

1 I 1 1 1 II 

1 1 1 1 1 II 

O 1 1 1 fj II 

^ 1 I » g j ^ 

United States 

State 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

PennsylvaniA , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

ITftTiaag 

Ddawsre 

Maryland 

Viigmia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 
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1923 

Dollars 

14.30 

12.64 

14.30 

13.20 

4.80 

9.25 

16.00 

7.68 

6.70 

11.00 

13.75 

15.40 

9.30 

Division df Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 655. — Corn: Value per acre based on December 1 price ^ 1909-1925 

1925 

Dollars 

50.40 

50.00 
48 00 

55.00 
.54.00 

55.00 

3192 

37.96 

4880 

27.36 

23.92 

24.36 
3800 
38 48 
2816 

1924 

Dollars 
15.18 
17.16 
14.41 
14. 14 
17.76 

12.74 

12.20 

8.80 

7.65 

9.63 

10.51 

13.60 

96*91 

i 

Dollars 
58 48 
6132 
55.40 
58 05 
56.00 

51.60 

39.78 

39.44 

43.07 

27.04 

2106 
31.35 
38 21 
27.30 
22.95 

1928 

DoUars 

11.60 

19.20 

10.80 

10.80 

11.76 

5.61 

12.92 

8.58 

6.72 

10.26 

11.30 

13.95 

10.62 1 *7.92 

i 

1923 

DoUars 
48 56 
48 62 
48 90 
49.45 
43.70 

43.87 
38 40 
38 00 
38 40 
30.34 

83.87 
2138 
28 91 
29.60 
21.96 

I 

Dollars 

10.71 

7.65 

12.00 

8.00 

11.25 

7.56 

10.05 

7.28 

5.94 

6.00 

9.50 

10.20 

§ 

ISfiSgg gJSSSSS 

1921 

DoUars 

10.80 

19.20 

11.70 

7.93 
12.00 

5.94 
12.60 
12.18 

6.90 

6.51 

9.10 

9.66 

9.50 

I 

Dollars 
38 50 
39.75 
41.80 
38 96 
50.60 

48 80 
30.82 
2191 
28 40 
18 81 

18 32 
12 92 
18 72 
21.25 
18 71 

1 

Dollars 
17. 10 
27.25 
22.00 

15.00 

24.00 

8.64 

14.00 
20.70 
12.39 

12.45 

15.20 

15.00 

17.39 

DoUars 

57.60 

65.25 
,59.22 
50.00 
78 00 

.58 00 
48 40 

37. 40 
48 00 
29.51 

23.90 

20.41 
31.98 

33.26 
19.12 

3 

Dollars 

16.00 

24.70 

19.00 

21.00 
2S.39 

5.55 

24.50 

16.20 

11.44 

14.00 

22.20 

15.96 

_ 

s 

01 

s 

2 
a 

I^SSSSR SSSSS SSSiSS 
c; *-< • 

1918 

DoUars 

19.20 

28.71 

22.05 

20.57 

12.69 

17.28 

24.75 

27.36 

9.80 

23.40 
20.00 
22. 55 

g£SS§S SSSSS 

^sigs^;S 

r'. 

<3» 

DoUars 

19.11 

25.46 

20.25 

17.00 

19.60 

20.96 

20.92 

21.70 

23.36 

12.80 

22.22 

21.59 

o» 

r- 

00 

1917 

Dollars 
84.36 
86.80 
95 85 
96.75 
99.12 

107. .50 
61. 38 
71. 40 
59.07 
61.68 

48 00 
41.80 
.39 13 
38 86 
33.'00 

1916 

Dollars 

13.50 
22.75 

11.50 

12.50 
12.00 

19.68 

16.15 

16.74 

14.70 

12.00 

16.10 

19.55 

to 

s 

_ 

s 

'It* 

s 

ItsSggS ggSffiSJ SRSJSS 

1915 

Dollars 

10.82 

13.50 

10.50 
10.40 

17.51 

14,62 

13.60 

18.00 

12.25 

10.08 

13.65 

16.20 

14.41 

fei28388 SSSiSS 

1914 

DoUars 

12.74 
14,30 
11.02 
15.20 
14.65 

14.70 

13.40 

13.77 

11.38 

10.50 

16.74 
16.00 

14. 57 

Dollars 
40.48 
37.72 
.38 07 
39. 95 
41.16 

40. 94 
34 03 
29.26 
31. 02 
23.85 

19.14 
17.69 
24.12 
28 32 
18 20 

1913 

DoUars 

11.88 

15.40 

10,92 

8.17 

15. 15 

11.55 

12.76 

12. 16 
10.20 

10.20 
12.60 
13. 12 

o 

1913 

DoUars 
33.06 
29.97 
29.97 
34.42 
38 14 

38 72 
23.08 

29.62 
28 08 

23.62 

21.60 

17.01 

22.44 

24.30 

21.20 

1912 

DoUars 
11.27 
15. 41 
11.02 
10.44 
18.26 

14, 10 

13.20 
12.35 
10.72 

10.20 
13.00 
11.20 

11.16 

1912 

Dollars 
38 00 
34.50 
28.80 
34, 65 
36.62 

38 50 
27.02 
28 84 
26.78 
19.26 

16.93 
18 40 
19.38 
18.21 
18 76 

1911 

DoUars 

11.78 

12.50 

9.00 

9.88 

10.70 

16.56 

15.08 

18.00 

8.40 

10.85 

17.60 

17.55 

12.96 

1911 

Dollars 
39.60 
38 SO 
38 80 
38 52 
42.75 

40.26 
29.64 
2813 

30.26 
28 39 

19.44 
18 15 

21. 45 
21. p 
17.86 

1910 

DoUars 
10.12 
14.40 
11.76 
11. 10 
11.84 

13.60 

13.20 

14.98 

9.38 

12.58 
18 24 
15. 10 

11.42 

1910 


6061 

DoUars 

10.27 

15.37 

11.02 

12.56 

13.78 

21.75 

15.05 

23.00 

16.06 

15.40 

19.74 

17.00 

11.63 

1 

iSSSffiS iSS?S§l2 8feSI88 

State 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

United States 

State 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Tndiftnti 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 
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Table 656 . — Oais' Value per acre based on December 1 price, 1909-1925 
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I 

csssss tSKSSrS SgSRSS aSSSR 5''3f5Sa sss^sss 

Isssss assss assas aaas^ assjJa as3®;i3 


|?V8SS asssaa sisssss asaax assss 

asSc^s asaaa saaaa aassa aaasSa asaaS 

1923 

|as8oa snass assss saasa asssa assss ssaas 

1922 

£sgs^s SSS^gSJ 

^t'-cvic— <00 Q0«rsl-«OCS« OO — POfiJt-l C4r«0OO>C'- t>.'*5*OrHCO '«I**OOCOC300 0»‘0<N'^»0 

^ t-t rs| T-I rs T-l tH »-« i-H *-H v>l i-H i-( rH rH r-4 rH r-l t-» i-« t-H rH i-* 

1 

DqHCiTS 

1 19 25 

2i 00 

1 19 47 

1 18 29 
1C SO 

18 00 
11 28 
10 80 
12. 

7 59 

6 96 

7 68 

6 55 
&02 1 
A 52 

1 5 98 

6 00 

1 3 99 

4 40 

5 69 

' 5 54 

1 12 88 

12 15 
V 48 

11 44 

12 60 
17 52 

13 44 

8 45 

9 12 

984 

14 30 
12 80 

9 90 

i6 10 

os 

Dollars 

1 35 53 i 
29 25 1 

26 25 

27 20 i 
22 40 

22 50 1 
2- 80 
2^4 00 
25 74 
22.10 1 

18 86 i 

16 98 

19 01 
21 95 

13 50 

14 04 

14 94 

8 40 

11 22 
IZSO 

11 97 ‘ 

23 10 1 
22.75 

17 74 

21 33 

21 12 

24 72 

22 68 
10 20 
17 16 

1A44 

15 84 
14 79 
19 50 
18.86 

1919 

Dollars 
31 28 

28 05 
26 55 

29 70 
28 50 

25 96 
21 IP 

21 00 
21 80 
23 76 

22 08 
21 00 

17 75 
23 38 

j 17 92 

22 14 
! 19 17 

10 38 

18 27 
21 32 

i 20 61 

, 20 70 
' 22 96 
' 22 00 

19 11 

17 70 
25 30 

23 00 

18 00 

20 48 

17 20 

18 90 
16 80 

i 19 36 

1 22.00 

1918 

i 

Dollars 

I 36 00 
33 Ob 
36 90 
36 40 

1 37 80 

3120 

1 34 44 
31 60 
31 20 

30 so 

28.14 

29 48 
27 60 

31 22 

25 83 

26 88 
20 30 
14 34 
23 01 
1143 

16 06 

30 45 , 
2S 38 

23 00 1 

24 57 

18 36 

25 96 
■ 23 80 

20 70 

21 60 

23 25 

20 33 

21 40 

! 22 44 I 
1 24 75 1 

1917 

Dollars 

24 65 
31 92 
30 60 
29 97 
23 25 

26 07 
26 25 
23 80 

25 5o 
28 16 

26 46 
33 80 
23 04 
29 04 

23 31 

29 61 

24 40 

9 30 

20 74 

23 18 

19 84 

24 96 
23 25 

20 68 

21 33 

14 88 
15.00 
ia72 
13 72 

19 76 

20 75 
18 36 

1 17 86 
' 21 00 1 
1 20 96 1 

1916 

DoUa-'s 

24 12 

25 53 
20 80 
21 12 
18 36 

20 70 
16 12 

18 30 

17 67 

14 84 

15 30 

19 64 
15 90 

18 87 

12 46 

17 76 

13 25 

9 46 

14 03 
16.68 

12 92 

18 60 
18 00 
14 SO 

11 72 

12 95 

14 40 

15 40 
10 65 
12 60 

13 02 
13 12 

13 32 

14 28 
12.92 1 

1915 

Dollars 
18 00 
20 52 
22 79 
18 36 

16 50 

17 88 

18 22 

15 60 

16 72 

14 76 

13 60 

15 75 

14 70 

1 16.74 

I 13 76 

12 80 

9 88 
10 80 

11 76 

9 92 

9 80 

17 08 

16 P6 

13 75 

14 79 

14 26 

12 73 
12 87 
14 00 
1248 

1 1225 

11 97 

12 90 
14 04 
13.75 

1914 

Dollars 
23 37 

22 04 

23 38 
20 72 
15 95 

15 95 

16 06 
15.66 
15 30 
13 72 

12 26 

12 89 
15 08 
11 61 
11 20 

13 53 

9 46 

10 36 

10 45 
1280 

14 07 

13 50 

14 04 
a90 

11 00 

11 38 
14 20 
14 00 

12 60 
1L13 

12 19 
lA 18 
14 95 
lo 79 

14 49 

1913 

Dollars 
22 00 

19 CO 

20 28 
18 90 
13 00 

15 40 
15 74 

13 63 

14 26 
12 08 

8 13 

9 04 

11 70 

J 13 50 

12 10 

11 73 

i 9 54 

! 7 71 

I 9 01 

10 07 

8 78 

15 56 

13 44 

11 18 

12 24 

11 90 

16 68 

14 96 

12 60 

10 30 

11 13 
14 14 

12 90 

1 14‘D4 
: 12 54 

l-^ 

Dollars 

17 C5 

18 72 
20 64 
15 98 
12 87 

15 04 
12 94 

12 14 

13 67 
14.52 

12 03 

12 99 
11 52 
11 94 

10 84 

11 93 
11 55 

9 11 

8 45 

7 32 

11 20 

1 12 72 
1250 
11.54 
! 1216 

11 53 

14 19 

13 52 

12 04 
j 11 84 

10 20 
12 40 
10 44 

9 95 
10 61 

1911 

1 

Dollars 
20 79 
20 62 
20 65 
20 30 
16 82 

19 66 
15 04 
14 2o 
14 15 
14 44 

12 34 
12 10 

13 16 
13 41 

9 12 

10 46 1 
6 68 

9 64 

13 18 

5 98 

6 75 

14 10 

13 23 
10 80 
12 32 

10 40 

14 69 

15 05 
10 12 

9 20 

9 75 

12 67 

11 96 

10 60 

13 65 

1910 

Dollars 

20 35 

21 83 
20 75 
17 75 i 
16 80 

16 10 
14 49 
16 32 
14 43 
13 02 

10 97 

11 40 
11 90 
10 13 

9 18 

10 21 

10 75 

2 59 

6 90 
784 

11 32 
14.53 
13 80 
10 78 

12 60 

1 

10 92 
13 65 

11 65 

10 53 

11 25 

10 58 

11 10 
10 56 

12 65 

1 10 54 

1909 

Dollars 
21 46 
20 16 
16. 10 
17 98 

13 25 

14 5S 
13 82 

12 75 

13 00 
13 32 

11 90 
13 91 

12 50 
13.65 

11 55 

9 45 
11 61 
10 56 
10 20 
276 

1213 
1224 
1245 
10 26 
11.88 

10 89 
15.12 
1240 

12 75 
1L37 

10 60 

11 55 
10 88 

13 45 
1240 

State 

MainoL 

New Hampshire 

VermoQt 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Islaiid 

Connecticut : 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

XUinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Slansas....... - 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia. 

Plonds 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 
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11.73 

7.75 

11.92 

21.07 

16.10 

13.50 
12,80 

22.50 
29.14 
29.25 

22.88 

16.83 

20.98 

3 

c4 


i 

Dollars 

28.00 

23.80 

26.56 

22.33 
21.93 

21.70 

16.33 
20.79 
17.64 
24.29 

15.60 
17.67 
29.45 
9.63 
12. 22 

13.12 

6.55 

28.71 
25.22 
2170 

13.23 

20.06 

13.86 

20.88 

17.40 

14.60 

12.00 

22.68 

23.17 

24.48 

22.72 
17.08 
18. 10 

13.20, 17.01 

1 

1924 

DoUars 

28.08 

27.20 

31.93 

27.85 

23.85 

23.80 
18.48 
24.00 
23. 44 
2196 

22.08 

21.70 

20.50 

15.50 
17.28 

15.75 
10 72 
3a CU 
28. 35 
2124 , 

10.40 

18.24 
12.54 

20.24 
15.98 

14.72 

14.00 

24.00 
21.92 
28.67 

28.50 
17.65 

19.50 

i 

Dollars 
3a 00 
22.52 
27.55 
20. 10 
16. 13 

17 01 
14 95 
16.82 
15.33 
17.38 

11.00 

14.82 

21.00 

6.65 

9.00 

12.32 
ia88 
2a 40 
21.60 
22.68 

9.00 

12.65 

11.84 

37.-W 

12.40 

11.25 
9.05 

21.08 

18.33 

27.90 

22.74 

14.25 

22.40 

20.66 j 16.20 j 7.16 j 11.74 

Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 657. — Barley: Value per acre hosed on December 1 pricey 1909—1925 

1922 

|sy:aa3 sssffs «SS8S 

5.40 
7.02 
8.16 
13 76 
11.40 

10.23 

13.30 

22.75 

13.47 

28.28 

21.00 
12.16 
13. 77 

1 

Isssss? sassa S!«gSS5 g2S35S 


1920 

I'JSSSKS rrasss SS35SS S5c-isa 
gsisssgja Hkssjs susss sassg 


a* 

Jsass!^ Kssss sssas ssssa 

??>o>''4q'- 5 MoioajM»o 
cjc^cor5eo c'jC'I'^j'Wco 

20. 16 
13.^2 

24.00 

37.00 
32.80 

24.00 
24.92 

48.00 
43.65 
44.84 

26.46 

24.00 
30.08 

S5 

8161 

sasass gsaRs asasa 

Ifessvpgfs 



1917 

|gR8ga sasss SSS3S gassa 
asada 8*^54 

7.12 

17.38 

17.86 

23.22 

21.00 

19.80 

19.43 

30.00 

26..^ 

32.25 

26 52 
23.52 
23.40 

15.80 

<o 

S 

ssassR sass8 sasss gggsjs 
aasds dasdd jidsiasi 

S?SS 

;5as5fic>i 

13.65 

►2 

o> 

S 

§s8sas3 saaa? ssrs.'^’ sssrs 
| daasa sdddd ddsiaa 

11.28 
12.00 
13.65 
It.. 72 
16.80 

18.00 
17. 10 
29.40 
21.50 
28.60 

19.74 

15. 75 
18.55 

12.99 

Dollars 

24.30 
26.24 
25.88 
19 88 
19.60 

1175 
16 75 

laoc 

16.90 

ia93 

12.19 

14.30 
15 60 

8.78 

11.50 

11.04 
11 52 
2L78 
20.80 
21.94 

^855^3 S*o8 

0(5 O 5.5 -j! I ^ »0 06 ^ 00 CB «o 00 

11.93 1 11.45 

CO 

s 

Dollars 
22.40 
22.40 
25. GO 
18.42 
15.46 

13.92 

12.50 

1182 

1188 

15.00 

11.52 

13.75 

13.20 

8.00 
8.05 

7. 84 
146 
18.56 

18.20 
2a75 


1912 

Dollars 
2a 17 
23.52 
28.00 
17.68 
ia7o 

17.05 
17. 70 
ia70 
16.90 
16.17 

11.56 
la 12 
ia37 
10 46 
10.92 

9.24 
9.40 
18. 36 
IS. 75 
19.50 

4. 32 
13. 55 
19.92 
17.60 

17.25 

16.80 
22.12 
25.20 
21. 01 
27.90 

23.26 

15.27 
20.06 

10.98 

1911 

Dollars 
25 20 
2a 64 
25.01 
24.25 
ia25 

22.85 
19.88 
25 76 
20.64 
25.24 

ia24 
2a 37 

laoo 

16.58 
1 75 

6. CO 
3.90 
13.80 
la 10 
22.67 

laso 

16. 45 

17.48 

16. 17 

16.00 

17.99 

16.99 
36.09 
2a 64 
28.16 

20.54 

16.22 

18.50 

10.88 

1910 

Dollars 
23.56 
20.02 
21.08 
19.81 
la 70 

17.10 

iai2 

la 91 

15.08 

ia58 

12.60 

16.52 

ia20 

3.02 

ia37 

032 
RIO 
IR 91 
19.63 

laeo 

13.34 

11.59 
21.55 
22.25 
17.50 

2a 14 
26.40 
29.23 
23.97 

23.60 

23.52 

19.66 

20.72 

12.34 

§ 

Dollars 

21.94 

2a 00 

23. 10 

17.11 
14.61 

10 80 
14.80 
14.56 
15.07 
15.68 

1L09 
la 12 
17.00 
9.03 
RTS 

9.46 
9.54 
20.48 
20 2i 
15.24 

OUahoma 

Texas. 

Moatana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Ck)3orado 

Neiw Mexico 

Aricona. 

Utah 

Neva^ 

Washington 

Oregon 

GfWbniia 

United States 

I 

CO 

Maine 

New Siampehire 

Vermont 

New York 

Fennsylvaaia 

Ohio... 

Indiana. 

SUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missoori 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Virgmia 

Kentucky 
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Dollars 
25.30 
10.50 
6. 48 

15.12 
24.64 

20.13 
12.18 
14.45 
35.00 
36.55 

39.36 
23. 12 
24.09 
23.25 
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Table 658. — Flaxseed: Value per acre based on December 1 price^ 1909-1925 

i 

Dollars 

3L19 

23.00 

23.10 

14.69 

15.30 

2a 70 
13.60 
9.90 

<d 


Dollars 

22.00 

16.10 

19.00 
17.25 
25.42 

20.88 

14.40 
9.00 

26.40 
24.80 

43.78 

19.21 

22.00 
24.71 

S 

1 

Dollars 
29.25 
2a 56 
2a 32 
19.30 
19.85 

15.75 

13.98 

19.23 


1 

Dollars 

23.00 

15.40 

16.32 

12.24 
24.94 

19.50 

15.66 

15.20 

33.25 
28.42 

21.08 
27..42 
23.45 
21. 14 

1 

i 

Dollars 
25.41 
2L30 
19.74 
la 32 
17.68 

23. 10 
16.34 
15.83 

os 

r>: 

1 

Dollars 
18.00 
9. 35 
12. 35 
12 50 
22.10 

1C. 80 
11. 21 

14.25 
28.05 

19.25 

29. 40 
17.76 
19.98 
19.22 

i 

a> 

Dollars 

23.40 

21.80 

19.24 

19.90 

19.10 

15.20 
11. 16 
14. 18 

n 

os 

1-H 

53 

s 

Dollars 

21.00 

9.90 

10.80 

12.30 

15.04 

18.85 
8. 14 
14.64 
25.60 
15.36 

24.88 

19.14 

16.00 

14.00 

1 

Cl 

os 

DoUars 
15.75 
14. 34 
13.31 

9. 30 
9.04 

12.00 

9.04 

7.00 

§ 

t-4 

Dollars 

25.30 
17.28 

17.25 

11. 70 

26.25 

39.60 
18.38 

17.70 

47.60 
.31.20 

49.50 

35.30 
32.20 
23.00 

I'i 

1 

Dollars 

23.32 

17.38 

18.00 

9.43 

16.50 

13. 95 
12. 42 
4. 55 

So 

c5 

<» 

s 

I-l 

Dollars 

36.00 
36.60 
39.20 

7.84 

36.40 

26.25 

22.80 

26.18 

49.00 
32.29 

39.75 

40.50 

34.65 

38.07 

S5 

OS 

oo 


oo 

03 

r-4 

Dollars 
34.96 
21.08 
22.10 
22.00 
30 40 

48. 10 
20.34 
30.80 
44.20 

49.00 

52.36 

17.48 

34.00 
29.90 

C4 

QO 

OS 

tH 

Dollars 
3a 30 
35.46 
35.20 
2a 91 
3a 88 

31. 35 
16.50 
10.14 

So 

S5 

!>. 

a 

Dollars 

21.60 

26.64 
27.40 
15. 45 
30.45 

46. SO 
34. 32 
38.92 
52 50 
44. 40 

41.65 
33.35 
33.35 
34.80 


s 

Dollars 

28.02 

3a25 

11.70 

20.93 

13.75 

20.30 

8.85 


s 

2? 

Dollars 

23.70 
12.50 

13.60 
21.28 
31.98 

28.71 
26.24 
28.00 

37.80 
27.36 

38.95 

34.69 

30.80 

26.60 

S 


Dollars 

28.80 

20.40 

21.60 

25.96 

22.97 

1&40 

13.57 

23.56 

»o 

03 

Dollars 

18.00 

13.25 

19.04 

16.32 
21.06 

19.80 

17.28 

23.10 
20.72 

22.10 

33.60 

23.24 

22.32 
17.98 

cc5 

*o 

o> 

Dollars 

24.30 

1&48 

13.50 

17.62 

18.37 

iai7 

a26 

17.85 

8 

A 

Dollars 

22.14 

13.25 

17.50 
16.16 
19.00 

21. 12 
21.88 

25.50 
21.60 

22.50 

3a 55 
20.28 
18.30 
17.70 

8 

IS 

S 

Dollars 

16.88 

11.90 

11.40 

10.62 

9.22 

a33 

7.50 

9.60 

S5 

c> 

CO 

06 

Dollars 

17.50 

7.20 

19.44 

14.88 

20.16 

18.60 
18.20 
17.28 
28. 47 
21. 18 

36.90 

21.06 

19.25 

17.68 

t'. 

t'- 

ei 

CO 

OS 

Dollars 

17.22 

11.07 

11.66 

8,71 

a64 

aeo 

a96 

10.35 

OS 

Cl 

tH 

Dollars 

2a 80 
10.00 

22.85 
19. 34 
22. 18 

21.08 

19.50 

24.85 
34.80 
26.55 

35.67 

22.79 

19.80 
21.00 


2 

Dollars 

15.88 

12.24 

14.26 

11.06 

9.72 

12. 16 
7.80 
13.44 

s 

Dollars 
25.20 
6.10 
16. 74 
23.46 
29.40 

25.50 

2a 01 

23. 10 
31. 76 
28.38 

32 40 
25.16 

22. 10 
23.80 


T-t 

rH 

OS 

Dollars 

22.20 

14.56 

14.80 

13.98 

9.43 

9.25 
5.70 
13. S6 

o 

s 

Dollars 

18.40 

16.20 

27.00 
17.36 
16.50 

20.10 

19.20 

2a 00 

32 40 
21.60 

28.00 

16.53 

19.53 
17.05 

S3 

O 

S 

Dollars 
22.00 
17.25 
2a 84 
a 46 
IL 45 

18.00 

17.22 

laso 

lO 

OS 

lO 

1 

Dollars 
ia96 
14.95 
19.40 
23 94 

23.60 

22.94 
23.76 
4a 00 
35 20 
2a 40 

28.50 

25.28 

20.79 

19.61 

CO 

CO 

1 

rH 


s 

OQ 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Orep^on 

Ctdifomia 

United States 

S 

CQ 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

TTiinaiLS 

Montana 

United States 
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Table 660 . — Rice: Value p^r acre based on December 1 jnricc, 1909-1925 
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1925 

sSS 

q : 

67.79 

1924 

gSiK issS !fSS 

H ; 

54.07 

1922 j 1923 

JjrMars 

30.00 
29.96 I 

i 31 05 
20.70 
! 44.24 

, 35 84 

46.00 

1 59.92 

41.51 

|s8sss asssi 

36.65 


Dollars 
24. 25 
23.92 
21.14 
23 60 
49.22 

30.96 

1 36.46 

1 62.10 

oo 


5SS882 S8P 

1919 

lS8g§8S ssa 
8SS 

105.28 

OO 

3 

Dollars 

44.85 

45. 50 
33.60 

34.50 
68.22 

5b. le 
63.04 
124.45 

66.19 


|?;Sf?S8 8S§ 

cr X) Q r'.’ t- od Q as 

67. 16 

o 

O 

Dollars 

1 12.60 
! 17.40 
, 18.75 

22.40 
48. 48 

41.40 
38.70 
46.02 

c4 

eo 


1914 

Dollars 

23.92 

24.92 ! 

17.50 

25.50 
36.82 

29.85 

31.10 

53.30 

31.48 

1913 

Dollars 

27.00 
2C.5C 

15.00 
19.60 
32.40 

24 36 
27.52 

48.00 

28. 71 

o« 

Dollars 
23 25 
27.00 

22.50 

31.50 
35.26 

31.16 

33.37 

45.50 

32.40 

1911 

Dollars 
8.78 
20.64 
18. 75 
27.72 
31.98 

24.88 

27.44 

30.00 

26.26 

1910 

Dollars 
15. 75 
16.50 
15. 12 
21.00 
28.00 

23.05 

22.44 

21.45 

22.99 

6061 

Dollars 

23.30 

20.79 

20.00 

24.00 

36.00 

26.70 

26.52 

i - 

So 

State 

South CaroUna 

Oeor^ 

Ploriaa, 

MisBteip^ 

A Aitnaim 

Louisiana. 

Texas.... 

CittfMnsU 

Unitad States 
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143.05 

128.25 

105.00 

117.00 

moo 

157. 45 
128.00 
141.62 
175.50 
187.91 

33S38 

mm 

83888 

gggag 

S8S88 

mmt 

255.76 
160.00 
131. 10 
239.40 
427.50 

239.25 

156.00 

3iaoo 

S 
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SSS9S 

3388S 

SS3?2S 

88S8S 
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2 
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S88S?^ 
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^ e^ ^ ^ M 
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SS83S 
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Table 662. — Cotton: Value per acre based on December 1 price. 1909-1925 
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earhook of the Department of Agriculture 1925 


i 

Dollars 

32.03 

49.48 

50.78 

29.95 

30.45 

35.47 

33.55 

35.50 
54.06 

32.50 

43.93 

25.42 

21.83 

54.36 

64.36 
80.58 

s 

Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Vahie per acre obtained by dividing the value of the total gross pounds of lint by the harvested acreage of cotton. This does not include the value of the cottonseed. 

Table 663. — Hay, tame: Value per acre based on December 1 price, 1909-1926 

1925 

C| 

1924 

Dollan 
44.99 
43.69 
46. 61 
37.08 
36.84 

30.54 

41.27 
36.58 
43.67 
40.32 

34.14 

43.42 

32.27 
70.66 
78. 91 
71.53 

37.26 

1 

DoUars 
14 43 
2a 54 
2415 
30.72 
31.68 

3L25 
21.02 
34.58 
25.76 
2a 35 

1923 

Dollar!* 

68.01 

109.36 

93.67 
62.71 
27.51 

12.09 

30.85 

30.30 

30.95 

32.77 

39.67 
30 35 
46.*65 
75.63 

103.76 

104.82 

42.34 

i 

i 

1 

DoUars 

17.28 

23.18 

23.10 

35.62 

33.23 

31.68 

22.03 

28.24 
22.58 
2a 04 

i 

Dollars 
8a 90 
55.44 
64.22 
31.29 
25.00 

24.38 

48.63 
35.66 
39.55 

42.64 

36.13 

24.75 

31.88 

54.86 

69.43 

4L22 

35.03 

DoUars 
16.38 
23.98 
24.32 
3a 36 
3418 

35.10 

19.74 

29.14 

22.45 

16.20 

1921 

Dollars 

60.92 

39.47 
45. 37 
23. 4S 
15.66 

15.09 

.38.10 

20.77 

25.68 

26.93 

17.91 

16.80 

16.47 
48.44 
67.99 
52.71 

21.11 

DoUars 
16.20 
26.88 
22.66 
34.02 
34 83 

33.28 
18.18 
23.94 
20.40 
14 60 

1920 

Dollars 
39. 14 
38.10 
42.25 
39.70 

22.09 

15.40 
25. 16 
17.39 
23.22 

27.10 

18.72 

25.52 

24. 10 

67.26 
75. 19 

26.02 

1920 

DoUars 

23.37 
28.25 
30.82 
39.20 

43.49 

36.60 

29.50 
45.10 

33. 37 
2a 32 

o> 

5s 

Dollars 
87.08 
93.86 
98. 14 
89.79 
56. 91 

32. 47 
68. 51 

44.47 
63.26 
59.07 

34. 12 
73.78 
51.77 

142.63 

115.24 

60.62 

1919 

DoUars 

22.25 

28.80 

30.35 

36.72 

44.48 

40.17 

28.70 

43.65 

33.12 

29.21 

1918 

Dollars 

56.70 

74.93 

74.06 
72.19 
54.64 

37.87 
48.80 

42.06 
54.31 

45.88 

48.02 

24.53 

33.85 

140. 47 
81.00 

46.20 

1918 

DoUars 

15.98 

21.62 

21. 19 

31.20 
33. 15 

31.20 

25.50 

42.00 

33.42 

3L0S 

1917 

Dollars 

54.67 
52.20 
56.50 
61.91 

52.22 

52.24 

37.22 

36.67 
46.28 
50.11 

58.65 

45.66 
37.62 

r3.43 

59.53 

46.28 

1916 ! 1917 

DoUars 
14 98 
ia20 
18.63 
29.85 
3a 45 

29.25 

22.05 

29.00 

24.68 

26.98 

1916 

Dollars 

44.79 

62.65 

43.76 

32.85 
34.33 

33.64 
42.04 
16. 13 

26.76 
42.74 

33.86 
30.54 
31. 70 

is 

isg 

32.08 

Dollars 
17 98 
21.02 
21.42 
29.64 
27.00 

28.68 

19.28 

28.16 

22.08 

ia64 

‘3 

Cl 

Dollars 

27.50 

26.49 

30.56 

25.46 

22.55 

18.34 

22.21 

16.98 

20.06 

21.81 

19.29 

19.07 

17.04 

is 

1 5* 

o 

1915 

Dollars 

17.14 

17.40 
20.92 

33.00 
27.90 

27.00 

20.41 
27.55 
21.84 
18.29 

c? 

Dollars 

18.33 

20.46 

21.03 

18.50 

17.26 

22.43 

13.41 
14. 64 
13.87 
13. 52 , 

11.94 

14.41 
13.09 

1 

1 

1 CO 

14. 91 

s 

DoUars 

15.06 

19.55 
17.52 
28.38 
23.63 

24 38 
17.52 
26.32 

18.56 
15.14 

1913 

Dollars 
34. 45 
32.72 
31.68 
31.36 
27.88 

26.54 

27.86 
25.26 

26.92 

24.87 

20.87 

15.92 
la 01 

is 

is 

23.26 

1913 

Dollars 

13.90 
17.20 
18.56 
25.53 
24.80 

22.91 
17.44 
24.70 
19. 67 
16.64 

1911 1 1912 

1 

Dollars 
30.55 
31. 15 
34. 18 
27.20 
20.65 

la 49 
21.90 
21.77 
22.28 
24. 47 

23.28 
21. 65 
24. 75 

\s 

1 

1 Uv 

23.83 

1912 

Dollars 

15.89 

18.75 

21.00 

26.88 

25.09 

25.88 

18.62 

28.80 

22.31 

17.68 

Dollars 

33.02 

31.28 

29.15 

25.91 
22.38 

16.24 

23.64 

laso 

16.58 

17.69 

15.92 
ia40 
ia73 

is 

is 

80*61 

1911 

DoUars 

15.84 
18.06 
18.20 

24.84 
24 10 

25. 85 
18.26 
23. 10 
20.00 
18.52 

1910 

Dollars 

3a76 

30.98 

33.68 

32.60 

25.75 

24.08 

30.59 

23.82 

27.41 

26.42 

la 14 
27.85 
21.22 


25.32 

1910 

DoUasr 
16.00 
18.96 
16.74 
2445 
23. 13 

25.65 
18.08 
27.30 
2a 70 
17.38* 

1909 

Dollars 
38.5- 
26.65 
30. 72 
31. 12 
27.40 

21.99 

22.82 

20.95 

23.53 

22.52 

ia67 

20.05 

17.76 

1 1 

s 

si 

1909 

DoUars 
13.96 
17.36 
18.38 
21.74 
2a 46 

22.20 

1491 

2a 62 

17.52 

15.59 

State 

Missouri 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Alabama.. 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New Mexico 

Anrona 

California 

United States 

State 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut 

New York. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

OhkL 
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15.66 

17.01 

16.50 

22.26 

19.25 

iao 9 

14.06 

11.66 

14.52 

26.26 


14.74 
5.00 
6.93 
15.87 
21. 32 

20.24 
13.80 
17.70 
14.40 
17. 10 

28 48 
15.23 
16.50 
27.88 
17.27 

25.80 

3890 

5899 

29.70 

27.45 

9sa; 

s 

!SS^SSSS5’ 

20.29 

16.68 

11.93 

14.68 

21.41 

24. 19 
25.67 
28.37 
24.21 
26.75 

SS88S 

2 a 80 

13.68 

16.45 

1804 

12.99 

21. 15 
19.66 
17.30 
2847 
17.64 

28 21 
35.11 
6815 
24.24 
24.85 


2 L 96 

19.34 

19.24 

18.27 

21.28 
14.12 

19.00 
14.64 
10.13 
14. 27 
24.58 

c<ib>opogQ 

cooF-Ooo 

24.40 

14.40 
12.47 
18.00 
23.12 


24.45 
26.24 
16.73 
22 25 
18.53 

2816 

3844 

53.40 

2894 

29.37 

28.20 

24.64 

35.70 

21.07 


14.70 

12.65 

11.78 

13.58 

21.84 

20.00 

28.69 

29.97 

20.16 

22.51 

21.84 

17.32 

14.28 

13.14 

2 a 01 

21.81 

16.15 

17.69 

17.00 

17.69 

2888 
17.94 
17.01 
25.20 
16. 15 

21.39 
35.10 
59.22 
22 55 
3828 

3203 

27.20 

37.05 

19.65 

?1. 17 
1.5. 93 
13.00 
20.79 
13.42 

13.76 
11. 76 
10.47 
10.24 
15. 19 


23.56 

16.60 

14.06 

20.28- 

17.05 

17.98 
14.20 
16.53 
1.5.75 
18 06 

13.28 
13.86 
15.57 
18 96 
13.50 

14.90 
29.08 
40. 17 
15.69 
24.30 

28 31 
20.58 
25.63 

<cJ 

2 o .2 S 
25. 75 
25.20 
34.68 
19.38 

eS T- So fS 

•-tl c C-i »0 rH 

es cs 

21.22 

31.60 

38.00 

30.55 

31.94 

24.84 
23.50 
20.68 
1.5. 39 
29.04 

26.04 

17.36 

22.36 
21.28 
21.92 

18. 16 
19.70 
20.28 
38 75 
28 76 

2880 
39.44 
93.09 
38 54 
37.60 

36.82 

31.03 

45.60 



3S388K 

32.71 
36.36 
33. S 4 
29.39 
31.74 


31.05 
20.74 
27.88 
26.04 
32 43 

27.48 
28.44 
22.77 
49.50 
32 89 


46.46 
35. 14 
38. 70 

30. 67 

CN si ^ ^ 

23.66 
18. 45 
16.06 
16.00 
24.08 

33.56 
35.00 
36. 18 
31.05 
30.55 

25.20 
28.71 
29. 14 
21.09 
30.81 

32.40 
16.44 
22 20 
25.35 
27.56 

23.40 
24.90 
31.36 
52 80 

29.40 

34 41 
44.00 
76.80 
40. 18 
51. 74 

45.72 

36.00 

25.00 



2 a 66 
20. 12 
10. 12 
15.90 
24. 32 

36. 19 
25.83 
24.88 
24. 71 
26.80 

sas88 

23.16 
12 96 
22.18 
22 64 
22 88 

24.64 
20.00 
26.04 
48 00 
28.90 

40.67 

39.90 

86.80 

43.50 

4811 

44.00 
34. 12 
38.40 

o> 

r- 

irf <0 t'i ci c4 

14.40 
12.09 
10.20 
10.26 
14 91 

11.78 

23.06 

20.72 

20.25 

22.33 


20.70 
14.30 
15.40 
15.62 
18 70 

15.30 
12 60 
18.70 
38 25 
21.60 

22 55 
28.00 
55. 10 
38 00 
28 04 

33.12 

25.07 

22.05 

18.36 

td id' t4 1- c4 

15.66 

12.02 

8.55 

10.60 

15.08 

12.88 

20.40 

19.44 

21.20 

22.50 

30.52 

20.28 

17.36 

19.20 

17.50 


12.88 
18 43 
15.00 
20.79 
17.16 

18 72 
19.36 
3 C .72 
20.00 
22 50 

24.84 

20.90 

20.16 

§8 

14.10 

12.24 

15.36 

16.28 

11.53 

13.94 

9.52 

7.54 

9.69 

11.66 

11.17 
18.70 
17.60 
12 38 
15.82 

19.55 

19.55 

21.87 

23.22 

15.20 

20.40 
1808 

17.40 
13.54 
22 80 

8.93 

17.15 

21.75 

19.34 

17.25 

17.76 
23.25 
28. 16 
21. 18 
26.98 

^ » jrf 

15.85 

2S3S§S 

eg CO 1 ~ o> 

14. 21 
8.70 
6. 61 
7.80 
11. 66 

11.25 

20.41 

19.15 

19.68 

18.62 

21. 62 
21.69 
25.06 
24.57 
14.36 

19.60 
19. 31 
17.96 
18 20 
18 75 

8.84 
18 69 
17.28 
20.88 
12 73 

20.50 
25.17 
44.00 
21. 20 
38 25 


lO 

15.62 

16.38 

16.89 

19.36 

9.79 

13.30 
12.74 
7. 70 
8.91 
11.34 

11.40 

19.95 

21.74 

18.24 

20.70 

21.71 

20.70 

22.95 

22.62 

16.85 

20.54 
18 25 
18 50 
14.70 
20.96 

9.25 
14.56 
15. 77 
17.64 
16.34 

19.05 

19.80 

40.80 
22 24 
2810 

22.22 
18 26 
20.96 

17.30 

15.79 
13.94 
19. 72 
18. 72 
11.90 

10.00 

7.98 

7.70 

4.68 

8.24 

8.42 

19.80 

16.13 

13.12 

13.20 

17.85 

18.36 

22.95 

24.05 

16.44 

16.70 
17.92 
18.50 
14.95 
15 60 

6.40 

11.90 

20.00 

23.56 

21.63 

18.60 
33.80 
46.32 
22 50 
32 30 

28.80 

20.16 

19.08 

16.27 

15.47 
15.96 
17.68 
15.10 
9. 10 

sssss 

ifj CO 

.8.97 

21.16 

20.79 

17.26 

18.00 

S8SSS 

18 76 
1888 
17.32 
14.85 
2812 

8.82 
18 80 
17.50 
27.00 
3800 

21.60 
24. 15 
27.30 
27.00 
38 72 

3297 
25.41 
17. 57 

•o 

14.70 
14.36 
14. 82 
14.69 
10.50 

1 L 64 

11.20 

6.85 

7.65 

9.00 

8.70 

21.00 

17.28 

17.29 
16.62 

19.87 

19.06 

21.33 

20.70 

16.18 

19.20 
28 25 
18 90 
18 50 
18 05 

6.57 

11.30 

17.90 

25.94 

2 L 36 

25.00 
28 86 
42 24 
2810 
24.68 

' 29.40 
23.98 
19. 5 i , 

15.41 
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Table 664 . — Sweet potatoes: Value per acre based on December 1 price^ 1909-19^5 


1324 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19^5 


i 

ssssa!9 RiSSSS; SSSSS SSSS SS9 

fSaSsI^ gssgg ggg 


1 

|8SS89 88SSS SSSSiS £S8S8 88S 

102.03 

1923 

Dollars 

176.90 ! 
182.00 
168 00 

147.60 
121.00 

105.00 
11&64 

133.75 
128.80 

149. 50 

126.00 

192.40 

102.90 
83.42 
63.84 

1 

113.68 

123.60 
110.00 

86.32 

89.18 

87.40 

85.50 
101.70 

91.20 

268.00 

357.00 

189.75 

95.76 

1922 

1 

|S9SSK 8;S8S8 SSSn^ 8SS 

|88iSiS RsSsS 

7847 

1921 

Dollars 

187.00 
223.20 
190.46 

198.00 

99.00 

182.00 
100.00 
143. 76 

iiaoo 

14a 00 

11&75 

207.00 
97.97 
85.50 
53.55 

81.00 

119.60 

9AOO 

65.70 
59.20^ 

86.10 
61. 10 
103.88 

69.70 

312.00 
227.50 
15a 00 

138. 70 j 118 78 j 81.51 

§ 

i-( 

Dollars 

221.65 
213.90 

[ 180.25 

1 192.00 

1 130.05 

' 256.88 

170.50 

1 216.00 

128.00 
; 144.90 

120.65 
: 178.50 

118. 56 
122.85 
00.21 

114.00 

157. 50 
125.46 

97.00 

115.50 

lia25 

93.93 

151.80 

136.50 

259.60 

287.50 
203.20 

1919 

Dollars 

275.00 

252.00 

215.00 
225.75 
166.25 

167.50 
194.48 

201.65 
151.80 
186.20 

217.00 

241.50 

147.66 

133.20 

101.20 

140.00 

168.00 
131.04 
106.22 
117.60 

115.00 

103.50 

198.00 

165.00 

270.00 

375.00 
232.70 

j 1918 

1 

DoUars 

218.50 
222.00 
168.00 
210.60 

143.50 

105.30 
169.26 
177.60 

150.00 

195.00 

174.00 
216. 24 

145.20 
m.90 

115.00 

137.50 
166.25 

! 133.28 
110.40 
98.80 

124. 20 
96.00 

143.00 

101.50 

312.50 

321.30 

255.00 

CO 

1917 

Dollars 

192.00 

154.00 

166.25 

174.90 

145.50 

189.00 
157.92 

147.20 

134.40 

118.00 

114.40 
196.00 
99.75 
98. SO 
97.85 

109.25 
118. 75 

99.75 

82.80 

63.06 

105.60 
82.16 
144. OC 

109.20 

241.90 

340.50 
' 250.50 

tH 

s 

1916 

Dollars 

120.00 

135.00 

148.50 

150.00 

112.50 

174. 72 

105.00 

138.00 
101.25 
110. 88 

117.00 
176. 40 

i 80.25 

I 73.10 

1 64.80 

' 86.00 
90.00 

1 87.00 
54.76 
54.94 

81.90 
59.40 

99.90 
80.10 

225.00 

296.00 

160.00 

77.70 

1 

1915 

DoUars 
108.50 
78.75 
93. 10 

93.60 

90.20 

102.60 

82.00 

110.00 

83.70 

91.00 

71.50 

101.20 
58.80 
68.25 
31.85 

76.16 

73.50 

61.95 

51.30 

60.50 

79.30 

46.00 

83.95 

68.60 

192.00 

225.00 

108.00 

64.27 

1914 

Dollars \ 

95.00 
90.30 

105.60 

90.00 
79.80 

127.00 

80.64 

116.60 

84.00 

87.50 

69.92 

90. 16 

58.50 

59.50 

58.65 

96.00 
80.85 

60.00 
60.45 
5a 70 

73.16 

1 55.68 

1 00.78 

87.87 

161. 59 
, 300.00 
i 140.07 

6848 

1913 

DoUars 

107.64 

99.00 
95.40 
80.34 
74.20 

120.00 

58.80 

55.00 

81.00 

84.60 

7a 60 

91.00 

61.00 

69.00 
59.16 

82.60 
7a 50 
M.00 
63.65 
60.76 

72.00 
50.50 
6a 56 
7a 00 

162.50 

220.50 
170.00 


1912 

Dollars 

100.80 

90.00 
102.66 
103.24 

93.10 

97.20 
$3.60 

101.97 
81.60 
j 78.76 

67.50 
' 103.50 
i 55.80 

71.40 

59.40 

81.76 
7a 50 
64,80 

71.00 
60.14 

79.20 
54.60 

I 100.28 

78.00 

148.05 
210.00 
14a 64 1 

90*69 

1911 

Dollars 

130.00 
127.05 

113.00 
109.44 

97.90 

115.50 
9a 55 
97.60 
98 00 
86.25 

6a 60 
iiaoo 

54. 18 

60.48 
50.13 

89.64 

84.48 

63.75 
6a 96 
52,70 

7a 44 
54.00 

93.75 
73,84 

2 iaoo 

320.00 

154.00 , 

o 

1910 

DoUars 
85.40 
78 75 
84.28 
86.32 
97.90 

102.90 

84.66 

104.03 

63.25 
63.80 1 

63.00 
88 88 

57.75 
58 24 
53.95 

81.00 

63. 75 
58.65 

55.25 
58 40 

71.64 
60.45 
77.00 
6a 48 

11800 

168.00 

152.00 

62.74 

1909 

1^^393$ SiBSSa S893SS SSSS 8SS 

3 

3 

State 

1 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

TlUnnig 

Iowa ' 

MtesoorL 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Marylaiid 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Qeonria 

Flortda 

Kentucky 

Teimeaiee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Looiaiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New Mexico 

Arisona. 

Cahfomia 

United States 
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Table 665 . — Tobacco: Value 'per acre based on December 1 price j 1909—1925 
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Table 666 . — Wheat: Cost of production, by States, 1924 


1326 TearT^ook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1925 


1 

Per 

bushel 

DoUara 
L27 
143 
1. 41 
L42 
1.62 

1.58 

1.82 

1.74 

1.71 

L18 

L16 
1. 13 
LOl 
LOO 
.88 

.^ . . . 

.99 

L65 

L66 

.88 

.92 

1.09 
1.05 
1.04 
1. 01 
L28 

"S 

Per 

acre 


25.28 

23.65 

20.91 

18.76 

24.74 

22.08 

20.30 

26.22 

23.07 

19.42 

20.97 
19.43 
14 37 
14 45 
18.96 


1411 
15 73 
17.73 
21. 31 
25 53 

Credit 

per 

acre 

(straw) 

Dollars 

6.02 

6.17 

6.89 

4.62 

2.46 

2.84 

1.74 

1.34 

1.56 

2.56 

SSSSSE: 

r4 *0404 * 


.31 

228 

207 

.51 

.38 

1. 32 
.61 

1. 11 
.91 
L26 


Total 

Dollars 

32.96 

36.69 
34.12 
31. 45 

26.69 


23.89 

21.28 

28.86 

25.55 

20.19 

21.93 
20.37 
14 65 
14 80 
19.30 

17.10 
22 05 
22 35 
17.21 
15 96 

15 43 
17.34 
15 84 
22 22 
2L79 


Miscel- 
laneous 
costs 2 

|?JS!JaS2g 

^e<ScoMcoc4 

SSeocoSoo 
c4c4e4 t-;c4 

227 
202 
2 67 
266 
222 

2 IS 
2 21 
1.99 
2. 14 
239 

1.89 
2 74 
1.99 
229 
L87 

1. 61 

1. 77 
234 
2 51 
3.63 


Land 

rent 

Dollars 
6.29 
6. 81 
6.00 
6.18 
5.71 

6.37 

5.82 

5.27 

4.20 

6.26 

cotcj 

7.83 

505 

2.62 

3.22 

5 57 

4.39 

5 45 
542 
3.83 
3. 37 

3.88 
3.62 
3.20 
5.72 
2 39 


Seed 

Dollars 

3.09 

2.92 

2.78 

2.56 

2.19 

2.56 

1.98 

1.89 

2.02 

2.69 

224 
1.89 
2 45 
268 
212 

2.07 

1.66 

1. 49 
1.59 
1.59 

1.35 

1.95 

1. 87 

1. 21 
1.25 

1.57 

1.11 

1,44 

1.52 

1.39 

I 

C3 

u 

n 

s 

Dollars 

2.89 
4.02 

4. 11 
1.84 

1.89 

1.98 

1. 47 
.78 
1.31 
1.60 

1.44 
1.07 
2 62 
295 
1.28 

1.14 

1.09 

.20 

.33 

.82 

.38 

.94 

L34 

.03 

.28 


1 

0 

1 

Com- 

mercial 

ferti- 

lizer 

Dollars 

3.14 

4.43 

3.11 

4.46 

3.25 

c4c4c4cicl 

210 
.55 
2 24 
.21 
.or 

82 iS8 

•-j 1 • * 

.06 

1.79 

1.62 

.04 

.03 

1 t 1 i 

rH 1 1 1 • 

lO 1 1 1 1 

* 1 1 1 1 

till 
till 

o 

Miscel- 
laneous 
labor 1 

Dollars 

0.20 

.06 

.11 

.07 

.18 

Jt>.tD 


2S3222 


.n 

.50 

.76 

1.61 

1.35 


1u 

t 

Dollars 

1.58 

1. 38 
1.94 
1.65 
1.48 

1. 71 
1.68 
1.79 
1.34 
1.26 

1.03 

1. 11 
1.70 
1.94 
1.29 

1. 12 
1. 18 
1.06 
1.20 
1. 10 

.91 
1.20 
1. 17 
L33 
1.08 

g8SSc:33? 

Vi oi .4 c4 


Harvest 

and 

thresh 

Dollars 

5.81 

7.48 

6.93 

5.64 

4.63 

4.79 

A43 

419 

3.95 

6.16 

>0 ^ 'rH 

rSS 00 *0 S 

CO c<i 

4 81 
4 26 
3.59 
4 84 
4 90 

CO CO ^ nti to' 


i'2 2 

gfsggiss 

'«fi 

C) 

566 
4 79 
3.48 
266 
4 76 

ec CO re’ r*’ 

88^382 

c4 CO eo e4 CO 

8W;2S8 

CO’ CO CO CO 

3.37 
4 43 
429 
■ 3.86 

3.19 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

|af3832 

a 

ft? 



g3222?J 

SSI325h 

CO to '-H CD 

*-i .-H ^ rc ^ 

Aver- 
age 
acre- 
age in 
wheat 
per 
farm 

agC^OOtOOO 
i-H 1-i CO CH 

t 




18 

122 

87 


i 

ber of 
re- 
ports 

SOOO-aflt^ lO 
^ ..H ^ <C |0 

rH CQ 


ssiis 

|88t°g 



I 

s 


CQ 





I 
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L52 

1.24 

1.38 

1.26 

1.34 

1.22 

42.48 

28.46 

26.17 

26.64 

26.74 

2L88 

(.<5 o ^ ^ cS 

s 

00 ao h.. T** QO 

1 « CO ‘O l - w 

f-; C5 

1 Cl M 

23.57 

2.C7 

2.96 

2 45 
2.43 
2.77 

2.42 

16. :: 
11.00 
10.63 
iO. 75 
9.12 

19 

2.20 

1.6? 

1.58 

1.91 

Z14 

1.97 

SfSSSiS 

cn »-i i-i 


2.23 I 2.81 

1. 51 , 1.86 

1.35 .56 

1.21 .34 

1. 83 .67 

CO 

sssss 

t'.* u5 '«!' TfS 

O »" C- 1 - 
1-1 iO t- O £» 

«J ^ if3 

a> 

?Jg32S8 

I-I i-t 

CO 

3? 


919 

Utah - 

Idaho 

Washington- 

Oregon. 

Califcnnia 

Total » 




Table 667. — Wheat: Cost of production ^ by yield groups, 1924 


1328 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1926 


Ket cost 

Per 


DoUart 

4.44 
2.72 
1.89 

1.45 
1.07 
1.04 

.96 

.84 

.82 

.72 

.65 

1.55 

1.22 

.98 

.89 

.82 

.82 

.68 

.66 

Per 


DoUan 
8.89 
13.60 
15.12 
15.93 
16.11 
17. 70 

19.23 

19.24 
20.41 
21.00 
22.88 

12.37 

13.37 
14. 72 
15.11 
16.40 
18.75 
16.92 
20.33 

Credit 

per 

acre 

(straw; 


i 

Gross cost per acre 

Total 

DeHart 
9.18 
14.14 
15.69 
16 58 
16.59 
18.22 
19.62 

19.71 

20.71 
21.33 
23.05 

12.49 

13. 71 
14.98 
15.39 
16.74 
19.21 
17.18 
21. 13 

Miscel- 

laneous 

costs » 

Dollars 

1.02 

1. 76 
1.79 
1.76 
1.94 
2. 11 

2.39 
2.16 

2.40 
1.93 
2.43 

1.85 
1.98 
1.98 
2.18 
2. 12 
2.72 

1. 48 
2.59 

Land 


'2cicoMcoeo^*rf»o<d«C)«d cieieocoeceo<<!';d 

Seed 


Dollars 
1. 13 
1.24 
1.32 
1.46 

1.48 

1.49 
1.62 
1.43 

1. 40 
1.59 
1.38 

1.37 

1.63 
1.55 
1.55 

1.64 
1.59 
2.05 
1.82 


manure 

Dollars 
0.52 
.82 
1.30 
1. 18 
.94 
.88 
.94 
.60 
.61 
.79 
1.22 

.07 

.20 

.30 

.27 

.41 

1. 01 
.61 
.92 

'si’z. 

Dollars 

0.05 

.03 

.14 

.17 

.14 

.10 

.12 

.08 

.19 

.07 

.02 

.12 

.10 

.18 

.14 

.11 

.43 

.16 

.03 


Dollars 

0.31 

.54 

.78 

1.00 

1.00 

1.03 

1. 12 

1. 14 
1.08 

1. 15 
1.31 

.75 

1.07 

1.05 

1.24 

1.18 

1.31 

1. 10 
1.39 

Har- 

vest 

thresh 

c6 vi vi n 

Q 

Prepare 

and 

1 

A 

|3!8SSc3S!SS3!935 tSaSSlSSS 

•S co M CO eo CO eo CO CO CO CO co eo co co eo eo c6 co 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

|”«»S2SaS3SSaS3 "32S8gSSS 

1 

Aver- 

age 

acreage 

in 

wheat 

rn»r 

f^m 

fc — ! 


Num- 
ber of 
reports 



Yield group (bushels per acre) 

Winter-wheat belt : > 

3 and under...' 

4 to 6 

7 to 9 

10 to 12 

13 to 15 

16 to 18 

19 to 21 

22 to 24 

25 to 27 

28 to 30 

31 and over 

Spring-wheat belt : < 

9 and under 

10 to 12 

13 to 15 

16 to 18 

19 to 21 

22 to 24 

25 to 27 

28 and over 


g 

I 


1 I 

•2 ® 

If” 

. .Ilf 

1 alSi 

11112 

2 

0 Pi2 

1 Is a I 

Pa t S 


m 
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Tablb 668. — Wheat: Comparative production eoeie and yields hy States, 192S and 

1924 


KymLgcs for farms reporting 


9 


State 

Not cost per 
bushel 

Net cost per 
acre 

Yield per 
acre 

Average yields per acre t 


1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1024 

1923 

1924 

7-year 

average 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Bushels 

bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

New York 

1.21 

1.27 

30.26 

27.93 

25 

22 

20 

18 

22 

New Jersey 

1.22 

1.43 

29. 22 

31.52 

24 

22 

20 

18 

18 

Pennsylvania 

1.24 

1. 41 

27.26 

2S.23 

22 

20 

19 

16 

18 

Maryland 

1.28 

1. 42 

25.53 

26.93 

20 

19 

19 

16 

17 

Virginia 

1,60 

1.62 

22.46 

2A23 

15 

15 

13 

13 

13 

West Virginia 

1.57 

i.58 

23.60 

! 25.28 

16 

16 

13 

13 

14 

Noith Carolina 

1. 79 

1. 82 

23.32 

23.05 

13 

13 

11 

12 

10 

South Carolina... 

1.67 

1.74 

21.68 

2a 91 

13 

12 

11 

12 

11 

Georgia.. 

1.92 

1. 71 

19.22 

18.76 

10 

11 

9 

10 

10 

Ohio 

1. 13 

1. 18 

23.74 

24. 74 

21 

21 

18 

17 

18 

Indiana 

1. 10 

1.16 

21.96 

22.03 

20 

19 

16 

17 

16 

Illinois 

.96 

1. 13 ; 

19.16 

20.30 


18 

18 

15 

17 

Mieliigan 

1.18 

1.01 

23.66 

9a ?2 

20 I 

26 

17 

22 

18 

Wisconsin 

1.23 

1.00 ! 

20.86 

23.07 

17 

23 

17 

22 

19 

Minnesota 

1. 19 

.88 

17.85 

19.42 

15 

22 

13 

22 

13 

Iowa 

1.03 

.96 

19. 

2a 97 

19 

22 

18 

20 

18 

Missouri 

1.24 

1.30 

18.66 

19.43 

16 

16 

13 

13 

14 

North Dakota 

1. 41 

.90 

12.66 

14.37 

® i 

16 

7 

16 

10 

South Dakota 

1. 13 

.96 

13.57 

14.45 

12 

15 

10 

15 

12 

Nebraska 

1.27 

.90 

16.66 

18.96 

13 

21 

10 

19 

16 

Kansas 

1.21 

.99 

15. 69 

ia79 

1 

17 

10 

16 

14 

Kentucky 

1.37 

1.06 

20.67 

ia77 

15 

12 

12 

10 

12 

Tenneiseo 

1.48 

1.66 

19.26 

2a 28 

13 

13 

10 

^0 

10 

Texas 

1.28 

.88 

15.35 

ir. 70 

J2 

19 

10 

18 

13 

Oklahoma 

1. 13 

.92 

13.53 

15.58 

12 

17 

11 

16 

14 

Arkansas 

1.61 

1.09 

19.31 

14.11 

12 

13 

11 

12 

12 

Montana 

1.09 

1.06 

17.48 

16.73 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

Wyoming 

.98 

1.04 

17.59 

17. 73 

18 

17 

16 

15 

22 

Colorado 

1.07 

1.01 

22.57 

21.31 

21 

21 

13 

14 

10 

Now Mexico 

.97 

L28 

16 45 

2a 53 

17 

16 

12 

16 

19 

Utah 

1.19 

1. 52 

38.10 

42.48 

32 

28 

24 

17 

21 

Idaho 

1.04 

1.24 

29.12 

28.46 

28 

23 

29 

19 

23 

Washington 

.97 

1.38 

27.06 

26.17 

28 

19 

25 

12 

19 

Oregon 

1. 12 

1.26 

26.94 

9a 54 

24 

21 

24 

14 

19 

California 

1.09 

1. 34 

24. (VI 

26.74 

22 

20 

22 

16 

16 


Cost of Production Division. From returns to mall inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 Rtate averaKc yields obtained by tlio Division of Crop and Livestock estimates and published in the 
Yeai books of the United States Department of Agriculture, carried to nearest whole number. Seven-year 
average yields for 1914 to 1920. 




Table 669 . — Corn: Cost of production, by States, 1934 


1330 Yearbook of the Department of AgHculture^ 1925 


Net cost 

Per 

bushel 

DoUars 

L24 

1.68 

.96 

1.07 

.91 

.95 

.80 

.83 

.91 

L18 

1.17 

LQ2 

l.(M 

.84 

.74 

.58 

.90 

1.04 

.78 

.75 

.68 

.73 

.71 

.68 

.54 

.80 
.81 
L14 
1. 17 
L35 

Per 

acre 

Dollars 

50.88 

78.87 

38.18 
44. 01 
35.39 

32.19 
32L08 
27.53 
3a91 
29.52 

24.58 

18.45 

25.00 

30.33 

2135 

2L88 
27. 12 
27.04 

22.49 
2187 

11.70 

ia36 

17.06 

13.99 

25.50 
25.09 
21.57 
22L29 
2132 

Credit 

per 

acre 

(stover 

and 

fodder) 

Dottars 

10.60 

11.56 

7.94 

7.02 

5.73 

a 13 

5.64 
122 
143 

2.95 

2.58 

1.74 

1. 67 
3.55 
L68 

1.19 
164 
5.76 
2 37 
.91 

1. 32 
3.29 

1.02 
.53 
.71 

1.94 

1.65 
1.53 
1.32 

.41 

Gross cost per acre 

Total 

Dollars 

61.49 

90.43 

46.12 

51.03 

41. 12 

38.32 

38.62 

31. 75 
35.34 
3247 

27. 16 
2a 19 
28.67 
33.88 

26.03 

23.07 

31. 76 
32.80 
2186 
25.78 

21.83 
1199 
17.38 
17.59 
11 70 

27.44 
26.74 
23.10 
23.61 
2173 

Miscel- 
laneous 
costs * 

Jasssss ssssus sssss ssssa sssrs 

e4e>ic4c4c4 c4c4c><cic4 r-ic4c4c4e4 r4f-5.-ir.irH c4c4c4clr4 

Land 

rent 

Dollars 

7.78 
11.20 

7.02 

8.23 
6.17 

5.94 

6.79 
7.06 
6.65 
7.63 

6.51 
154 
135 
a64 
6.61 

• 

7.23 
5.61 

a 21 
5.27 
8.71 

5.73 

2 24 

3.51 
5.13 
127 

7.96 
7. 51 
170 
187 
186 

Seed 

S!S?!SS3 ijisass 

^<=5 

C| 

Ma- 

nure 

r,n 

Dollars 

li.40 

17.50 

8.44 

9.-57 

7.72 

7.11 
7.27 

2.94 

3.20 
265 

.68 

.83 

L67 

160 

264 

1.94 
5. 10 
6.89 
3.84 
233 

1.94 

.89 

1. 12 

1.21 
.74 

1. 64 
1. 75 
.88 
.91 
L42 

Com- 

mercial 

fertil- 

izer 

Dollars 
1 92 
12.55 
3.23 
5.18 
236 

236 

1.97 

1.95 
1.90 

3.95 

184 
2 72 
110 
1.34 
.99 

.27 

.67 

.43 

.10 

.04 

.24 

.03 

.02 

.02 

1.05 

.90 

226 

212 

212 

Miscel- 
laneous 
labor » 

§3 isSB SS;S&S S8S33 33SSS 3SSSS 

i • • • i 

^ : ! 


Dollars 

3.25 

3.50 

3.15 

2.79 

216 

240 

3.04 

272 

229 

253 

214 

1.52 

1.75 

225 

1.97 

1.78 
2 46 
284 

1.96 
1.90 

224 

1. 43 
1.87 
1.48 
1.31 

253 

2.93 

225 

1.97 
1.85 

Har- 

vest 

Dollars 

8.39 

1153 

7.21 

9.49 

7.08 

7.11 

6.98 
177 

5.12 

3.08 

203 

1.66 

2.59 

6.73 

3.70 

299 

5.62 
185 

3.63 
3.07 

2 56 
2 35 
2 82 
2 59 
216 

3.12 
244 
1.91 

1.99 
208 

Culti- 

vate 

issssr: SS22S5!£S ssass ssssss ssssa ssssa 

cococoirf-fii coco’^coco cic*5c^ccc4 coc4c4c4c4 

Pre- 

pare 

and 

plant 

Dollars 
9. 13 
12 71 
7.86 
6.74 

6. 72 

6.66 

6.06 

5.51 

7.09 

5.19 

100 
3. 18 
156 
5.59 
143 

3.78 

5.72 
176 
105 
3.98 

3.79 
3.56 
3.38 
288 
2 45 

155 

176 

3.82 

118 

181 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

fsftssg? ssssjira assss? assas gssaa ssssa 
1 

Aver- 
age 
acre- 
age in 
com 
per 
farm 

S5^SSSS3 

Num- 
ber of 
reports 

asssg “/.§§§ sgass ggggK igggg sgggss 

State 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgmia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio. 

Tridiana 

Illinois 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin 

Mmnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska- 

ITfunafts, _ _ 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 
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SPSSS3 SiSSS 

J • 


18.02 

14.79 

20.43 
13.45 
14.38 

15.50 

12.43 
3a55 
33.83 

23. 77 

.84 

.49 

.90 

2.69 

1.63 

1.45 

2.04 

1.55 

1. 91 

243 

18.86 
15.28 
21.33 
16. 14 
16.01 

16.95 

14.47 

32.10 

35.74 


1.82 

1.35 

2 07 
1.48 
1.53 

1. 78 
L29 
2.52 
2.17 

c4 

4.91 

•3.87 

5,74 

220 

243 

4.19 

283 

9.58 

8.06 

5.97 

osi-HujooQ Tj<a»«eo 
cococo^55 coeo«u5 

(O 

.51 

.36 

.98 

.28 

.86 

.94 
1. 12 
2.57 
5.44 

285 

£38^? 1 j SS ijS 

1 1 

1 t 1 

t 1 • 

1.09 

.21 

.07 

.03 

.22 

.32 

1.00 

.66 

284 

.47 


222 
1.78 
200 
2 31 

1 41 

1.20 

1.95 

2 21 
225 

211 

aSEoS 

,-5 T-i c4 c4 c4i-JeO'^ 

3.64 


229 

3. 36 
2 87 
3.86 
4.45 
4.53 

3.22 

264 

4.93 

6.88 

4.45 

21 

21 

22 

15 

17 

18 

16 
30 
38 




260 

184 

161 

66 

36 

82 

36 

23 

16 

7,153 

Texas.. 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Cokffado 

New Mexico 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Total * 


a; 

I 

t 

& 

& 

5 


=f 

a -"S 

1 

0 Ilf 

ill 

1 Ipl 

I l|l| 



Table 670 . — Corn: Cost of 'production ^ by yield groups ^ 1924 


1332 Yearbook of the Department of AgriotMwre^ 19S6 


Net cost 

Per 

bushel 

^ ******* od i**< 

Per 

acre 

Dollars 

15.56 

17.62 
21.10 
23.76 

27.57 
33.64 
3&53 
4a 14 
5a 29 

17.58 
19.16 

2a 66 

22.45 

23.63 
25.52 
27.95 
28.09 

•^1 

£ 

(stover 

and 

i 

~edr4*^cv|e4eded*o*od 

1 

Gross cost per acre 

'a 

Dollars 

19.50 
19.20 

22.95 

25.96 
3a 36 
37.63 
40.29 

45.51 
59.13 

19.83 

2a 61 

2L74 
23.77 
2193 
2a 76 
29.47 
3a 17 

Miswl- 

is 

U 

Sc^»“Hc4c4c4c4oiedcd r4r-ir-4e4e4c4c^e4 
o 

Land 

rent 

g oS 

:si ai a6 ^ ci d «d ^ cc$ «} od Oft oS 

o *-i 

Seed 



j. 

n 

1 

auu 

manure 

gsssssssjss ssaassss 

S2c'icicdcd'^i>rad-H«d clc4cle^c4c4cded 

(S 

Miscel- 
laneous 
labor ^ 

CSSSSaSKSB SSS838S i 

iScs : 

o • 

1 

1 

& 

^ c5 r4 rH c4 d c4 C*S CO cd * r-i .-J i-i r-l d d d 

Q 

1 

C 

83!«S3S£S!1 

^dddcd'^»ci<ci«c5c5 edddcdcdcd'^'H* 

Culti- 

vate 

issaasiKSSs ssfissBsss 

^dcdcdcdcdcded'^uS dddddotdd 

R 

Prepwe 

ana 

plant 

|3SS5Sf5$$a SSffiSSSS85 

^■^edV'^'^»d*<3«do> edcdcdcdcd'^'^^ 

C| 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

1 

Aver- 

age 

acreage 
in corn 

pci 

farm 

Acres 

35 
41 
39 
41 

38 
34 

36 
17 
13 

50 

41 

52 
55 
58 
57 

53 

39 

Num- 
ber of 
reoorts 


363 

1,055 

2,044 

1,686 

1 180 
576 
147 
69 
33 

26 

125 

472 

652 

540 

212 

60 

13 

Yield group (bushels per acre) 


All States; 

7 and under 

8 to 17 

18 to 27 

28 to 37 

38to47 

48 to 57 

58 to 67 

68 to 77 

78 and over 

Com Belt*3 

7 and under 

8 to 17 

18 to 27 

28 to 37 ! 

38 to 47 

48 to 57 

58 to 67 

68 and over 


o rr; 
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Table 671 . — Corn: ComparaUve production costs and yields ^ by StaJtes^ 192 S and 

19U 


State 

Averages for farms reporting 

Average yields per acre ^ 

Net cost per 
bushel 

Net cost i)er 
acre 

Yield per 
acre 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

7-year 

average 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Vermont- 

0.90 

1.24 

46.87 

50.89 

52 

41 

39 

47 

45 

Massachusetts 

1 30 


65. 10 


50 


43 

45 

•46 

Connecticut 

L33 

1.68 

78.33 

78.87 

59 

47 

41 

43 

47 

New York.. 

.01 

.95 

35.43 

38.18 

39 

40 

32 

33 

37 

New Jersey 

.79 

1.07 

41.31 

44.01 

52 

41 

40 

34 

40 

Pennsylvania 

.78 

.91 

38.03 

36.39 

49 

39 

40 

36 

42 

Delaware 

.73 

.95 

31.51 

32.19 

43 

34 

33 

27 

33 

Maryland 

.68 

.80 

31.80 

32.98 

47 

1 41 

39 

31 

38 

Virginia 

.69 

.83 

27.01 

27.63 

39 

33 

29 

21 

27 

West Virginia 

.79 

.91 

33.28 

30.91 

42 

34 

34 

28 

32 

North Carolina 

.96 

1. 18 

29.52 

29.62 

31 

25 

22 

18 

20 

South Carolina 

l.Cl 

1. 17 

23.22 

24.58 

23 

21 

16 

12 

17 

Ooorgia- 

1 a'i 

1.02 

ia88 

18. 45 

18 

18 

12 

12 

15 

Florida 

1. 12 

1.04 

21.37 

26.00 

19 

24 

12 

14 

15 

Ohio 

.64 

.84 

31.46 

3a 33 

49 

36 

41 

26 

39 

Indiana 1 

.rK*) 

.74 

24.67 

24.35 

45 

33 

38 

25 

36 

Illinois. 

.52 

.58 

21.38 

21.88 : 

41 

38 

38 

32 

34 

Michigan 

.74 

.90 

28.99 

27.12 

39 { 

30 

34 

26 

32 

W'isconsin 

.71 

1.04 

29.03 

27.04 

41 

26 

37 

26 

36 

Minnc.sota 

.57 

.78 

22.18 

22.49 

39 

29 

36 

28 

34 

Iowa 

.52 

.76 

24.09 

24.87 

46 


41 

28 

38 

Missouri 

.61 

.68 

2a 21 ! 

2a 61 

33 

30 

30 

26 

26 

North Dakota 

.42 

.73 

13. 40 ! 

11.70 

32 

16 

34 

20 

22 

South Dakota 

.60 

.71 

17.54 

ia36 

35 

23 

34 

22 

29 

Nebraska 

.49 

.68 

17.10 

17.06 

35 

25 

33 

24 

26 

Kansas 

.M 

.54 

13.71 

13.99 

26 

26 

22 

22 

17 

Kentucky 

.80 

.80 

28 01 

25.60 

35 

32 

28 

25 

28 

Tennessee 

.77 

.81 

24.77 

25.09 

32 

31 

24 

22 

26 

Alabama 

.99 

1.14 

19.83 

21.67 

20 

19 

14 

13 

15 

Mississippi 

1. 17 

1,17 

23.38 

22.29 

20 

19 

14 

12 

17 

Louisiana. 

1, 15 

1.36 

21.86 

24. 32 

19 

18 

15 

12 

19 

Texas 

.81 

.86 

17.76 

18.02 

22 

21 

18 

17 

20 

Oklahoma 

.86 

,70 

ia7] 

14.79 

16 

21 

12 

20 

18 

Arkansas 

1. Ofi 

.93 

23.30 

2a 43 

21 

22 

20 

16 

20 

Montana 

.66 

.90 

16.49 

13.46 

24 

15 

26 

18 

19 

Wyoming 

.49 

.85 : 

14.15 

14.38 

29 

17 

27 

14 

22 

Colorado 

.67 

.86 ' 

16.83 

15. .50 

28 

18 

26 

10 

19 

New Mexico 

.85 

.78 

18.61 

12.43 

22 

10 

16 

20 

23 

Idaho 

.66 

1.02 

28.91 

3a 55 

44 

30 

42 

35 

34 

Wasliington 

.70 


23.09 


33 


37 

30 

34 

Oregon 

.83 

.89 

33.32 

33.83 

40 

38 

35 

30 

31 


Cost of Production Division. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

i State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock estimates and published in the 
Yearbooks of the United States Department of Agriculture, carried to nearest whole number. Seven-year 
average yields for 1914 to 1920. 



Table 672 . — Oats. Cosi of production, by States, 192/f 


1334 Y earhook of the Department of Agricultvre^ 1925 


1 

Per 

bushel 

j2d • • • • 






1 

Per 

acre 

Dollars 

39.73 

36. 91 

26.69 

22.92 

22.70 

22.28 

18.60 

22.52 

20.97 

21.21 

16.63 

20.22 

17.07 

16.83 

20.82 

20.49 

18.26 

18.77 

15.48 

13.67 

14. 37 
16.12 
15.65 
17.57 
18. 61 

16. 42 
16.99 
16. 41 
14. 55 
14.57 

Credit 

per 

acre 

(straw) 

Dollars 

5.50 

6.35 

4.93 

5.32 

4.83 

»c*c4 CO .-i »-J 

1.54 

2.60 

2.03 

1.43 

2.88 

3.22 

1.34 

1.29 

1. 16 
.57 

• * •cd.H 

1.93 

1.37 

1.01 

.77 

1. 72 


Total 

Dollars 

45.23 
43.26 
30.62 

28.24 
27.53 

27.30 

21.43 

25.56 

22.80 

22.86 

18.17 

22.82 

19.10 

18.26 

23.70 

23 71 
19.60 
20.06 
16.64 
14.24 

14.97 

16.87 

16.37 

19.73 

20.51 

18.35 

18.36 
17.42 
15 32 
16.29 


Miscel- 
laneous 
costs ^ 

* 0» -»* -If -H os 

5 CO --I t-« eo 
*«*eoeococo 

oi ci c4 cl c4 

1.99 

2.80 

2.16 

i.a5 

2.51 

2.76 

2.39 

2.36 

2 01 
1.99 

2.13 

2.21 

1.76 

2.00 

1.99 

1.65 

2.21 

2.22 

1.67 

1.68 


Land 

rent 

^ ^ SK § 

<o 

uj to td 

ed td to' to to 

6.08 

5.05 

7.85 

4.47 

2.42 

3.52 

5.26 

4.23 

4.55 

5.88 

4. 55 
3.92 

4.22 
3.43 

4.23 


Seed 

Dollars 

3.27 

3.08 

2.18 

1.8.5 

1.88 

1.54 

1.52 

1.66 

1.81 

2.03 

1.90 

1.44 

1.28 

1.41 

1.25 

1.62 

1.40 
1.55 

1.41 
.91 


1.63 

1.85 

1.31 

1.54 

1.44 

I 

Ui 

K 

Manure 

Dollars 

9.4.5 

6.40 

1.82 

1. 12 
1.04 

1.06 

.89 

.78 

.80 

.40 

.82 

.43 

.69 

.43 

1.24 

1.67 

.92 

.48 

.62 

.16 

r-(00i-iW5r>- 
coi>- OS 


8 

o 

Com- 

mercial 

fertil- 

izer 

Dollars 

2.25 

3.02 

2.43 

2.17 

2.10 

3.16 

2.15 

1.90 

2.23 

2.86 

1.82 

1.23 

.64 

.13 

.92 

sfess? i 
• . . • 1 
f 

.01 

.03 

1.05 

.91 

555 is 

Miscel- 
laneous 
labor 1 

Dollars 

0.11 

.23 

.17 

.12 

.14 

SS3SS2 

.09 

.14 

.09 

.17 

.11 

S 2 S2 

2SSS52 

.20 

.32 

.20 

.10 

.04 


1 

Dollars 

2.67 

2.40 

1. 91 
1.52 

1.92 

1.86 
1.38 
2.25 
1. 71 
1.44 

1.26 

1.38 

.99 

1.16 

1.83 

1.96 

1.46 

1.32 

1.26 

1.24 

1.48 

1.28 

1.06 

1.61 

1.59 

1,58 
j.36 
1.46 
1. 12 
1.70 


Har- 

vest 

and 

thresh 

® o> ^ <d ® 

CO to t|5 'tiJ 

»ft IfJ 0» r-t 0> 
0> C? "IT OS CO 
cd »d cd »d 

5.09 
4.66 
4.20 
3.83 

4.10 

3.88 

3.93 

4.74 

4.87 

3.76 

cd If! ti? cd 


Pre- 

pare 

and 

plant 

Dollars 

7.41 

8. 37 
6. 67 
5.02 
5.94 

tO to >0 OO <-H 
“3 *0 cd ed 

oi oi c4 

c^iwsStOcS 
ed c4 c4 cd 

c4c4c4edcd 

e4c4c4c4<N 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Is?????! 

1 


22 

48 

41 

42 
46 




Aver- 

age 

acre- 
age m 
oats 
per 
farm 

g l'- w o w 
h 

ooost^t^o) 



SP32SS 

10 

24 

42 

28 

13 

Num- 
ber of 
reports 

31 

26 

261 

17 

291 

gooSSSg 



329 

207 

266 

64 

63 

gaggf? 


ea 
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Cost of Production Division. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 Threshing is included under harvesting. 

» Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigatmg and water, seed treatment and niater.'i* 

2 and twine, crop insuranoe, use of implements, use of storage building* and ''vrihoad 
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Table 674 . — Oats: Comparative production costs and yields, hy States, 19eS and 

1994 


State 

Averages for farms reporting 

Average yields 
per acrei 

1 

Net cost per 
bushel 

Net cost per i 
aero 

Yield per 
acre 

1023 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

! 

7-ycar 

average 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

liushelsl 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Maine 

aH2 

0.95 

39.20 

39. 73 

48 1 

42 

37 

37 

37 

Vmuont 

.81 

.84 

3a 67 

36.91 

46 

44 

35 

38 

37 

New York- 

.63 

.63 

2a 23 

25.69 

40 

41 

32 

36 

34 

New Jersey 

.65 

.65 

20.04 

22.92 

31 

36 

24 

32 

32 

Pennsylvania- 

.65 

.65 

22.20 

22.70 

31 

41 

29 

36 

35 

Maryland 

.68 

.62 

2a 38 

22.28 

35 

36 

30 

34 

31 

Virginia - 

.70 

.66 

19.62 

18.60 

28 1 

28 

22 

24 

32 

West Virginia 

.83 

.73 

22.31 

22.62 

27 1 

31 

24 

26 

25 

North Carolina— 

•79 

.87 

21.28 

20.97 

27 

24 

22 

18 

18 

South Carolina 

.68 

.76 

19.79 

21. 21 

29 

28 

24 

21 

20 

Georgia 

.72 

.76 

. 16.53 

16.63 

23 

22 

18 

17 

19 

Ohio 

.61 

.42 

19.95 

20.22 

39 

48 

34 

41 

38 

Indiana 

.40 

.42 

16.04 

17 07 

33 

41 

28 

38 

36 

Illinois 

.41 

.40 

16.88 

16.83 

39 

42 

35 

40 

40 

Michigan 

.50 

.45 

19.68 

20.82 

39 

46 

32 

42 

35 

W^isconsin 

.51 

.49 

19.09 

20.49 

39 

42 

36 

40 

40 

Minnesota 

.42 

.40 

17.14 

ia26 

41 

46 

37 

43 

34 

Iowa 

.43 

.43 

17.23 

18.77 

40 

44 

36 

43 

39 

Missouri 

.65 

.55 

14.84 

15.48 

27 

28 

26 

28 

28 

North Dakota 

.44 

.38 

11. a6 

13.67 

26 

36 

23 

34 

24 

South Dakota 

.41 

.38 

la 01 

14. 37 

37 

38 

34 

37 

34 

Nebraska 

.41 

.50 

14.90 

16.12 

36 

32 

33 

31 

32 

Kansas 

.47 

.5-t 

14.67 

15.65 

31 

29 

28 

26 

28 

Kentucky 

.81 

.70 

17.90 

17. 67 

22 

25 

21 

23 

23 

Tennessee 

.75 

.69 

17. 21 

18.61 

23 

27 

21 

22 

22 

Alabama 

.72 

.71 

15. a6 

16.42 

21 

23 

17 

15 

19 

Mississippi 

.80 

.77 

16.75 

laoo 

21 

22 

19 

18 

19 

Texas - 

.48 

.50 

15.84 

16.41 

33 

33 

32 

34 

28 

Oklahoma 

.67 

.48 

13.12 

14. 55 

23 

30 

20 

27 

28 

Arkansas 

.67 

.56 

16.87 

14. 57 

25 

26 

23 

20 

25 

Montana 

.61 

.61 

16.44 

16.75 

32 

31 

33 

30 

29 

Wyoming-- 

.48 

.59 

17.74 

17.76 

37 

30 

34 

31 

34 

Colorado 

.57 

.67 

22.68 

22.04 

40 

33 

32 

25 

34 

New Mexico 

.63 


18.82 


30 


20 

24 

31 

Utah 

.74 

.80 

37. 11 

36.78 

50 

45 

38 

40 

42 

Idaho- 

.56 

.68 

28.07 

24.08 

60 

37 

46 

36 

40 

Washington 

.51 

.68 

29.49 

26.37 

58 

39 

57 

40 

43 

Oregon 

.54 

,59 

2a 97 

23.55 

48 

40 

39 

. 31 

35 

California ....... 

.57 


19.84 


35 


32 

24 

32 












Cost of Production Division. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock estimates and published in the 
Yearbooks of the United States Department of Agriculture, carried to nearest whole number. Seven- 
yefir average yields for 1014-1020. 
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Table 676 . — Wheats corn, and oals: Comparative production costs in 1922, 1923, 

and 1924 


Crops and geo- 
graphical divisions ^ 

Number of reports 

Net cost per acre 

Net oo8t per bushel 

Yield per acre 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

WHEAT 

















Dolls. 

DolUf. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls 

Bush 

Bush. 

Bush. 

North Atlantic 

168 

642 

427 

28.42 

28.43 

28.46 

1.35 

1.24 

1. 42 

21 

23 

20 

South ^tlcintic 


961 

478 

22.45 

22.42 

23.92 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

14 

14 

15 

East Noith Central-- 

.V)! 

2,028 

1,183 

21,08 

22. i2 

23.05 

1.17 

1.11 

1. 15 

18 

20 

20 

West North Central-. 

748 

2,479 

l,f»2i 

15. 42 

16.17 

17.38 

1.03 

1.24 

97 

15 

13 

18 

South Central- 

310 

745 

408 

17.23 

17. 10 1 

17.74 

1. 44 

1..32 

1.18 

12 

13 

15 

We-'tern 

285 

997 

596 

22.90 

23.95 

2'!. 05 

1.09 

109 

1.20 

21 

22 

20 

United States.. 

2,417 

7,852 

4. 016 

19.68 

21.02 

21.88 

1.23 

1. 24 

1.22 

16 

17 

18 

roiiN 













Noith Atlantic 

256 

815 

585 

43.09 

40.73 

4L99 

.83 

.87 

1.02 

52 

47 

41 

Soutli Atlantic 

557 

1,655 

881 

25. 01 

25. 57 

27.07 

.83 

.85 

.97 

30 

30 

28 

East Noith Central- 

6t)9 

2, 714 

1, 090 

25.83 

26 77 

25. 60 

.56 

.61 

.70 

46 

44 

34 

West North Central- 

881 

3,312 

2,242 

17.89 

18.81 

18.96 

.63 

.54 

.70 

34 

35 

27 

South Cential 

881 

2,285 

1,4.56 

19.38 

21. 18 

21.18 

.75 

.88 

.88 

26 

24 

24 

Western 

119 

457 

299 

20.14 

19.02 

18.58 

.67 

.66 

.88 

30 

20 

21 

United States.. 

[ 3,303 

11,238 

7, 1.53 

2^. 01 

23.75 

23.77 

.66 

.68 

.82 

35 

35 

29 

OATS 

1 












North Atlantic 

' 260 

877 

647 

25.80 

24.89 

2.5.76 

.68 ; 

.67 

.63 

38 

37 

41 

South Atlantic. 

326 

834 1 

421 

18.82 

19.14 

20.12 

.72 

.74 1 

.76 

26 

26 

27 

Fast Norm CcntiaL. 

578 

2,227 

1,480 

17.08 

18 21 

1&84 

.47 

.48 

.44 

36 1 

38 

43 

West Noith (Vutral— 

m 

2,974 

2,029 

14.37 

15.31 

16. 43 

.44 

.45 

.44 

33 1 

34 

37 

South Cential 

388 

865 

510 

15. 65 

15.84 

16.23 

.65 

.63 

..58 

24 

25 

28 

Western 

214 

704 

422 

21. 59 

22.74 

22.02 

..58 

.55 

.65 

37 

41 

35 

United States . 

2,601 

8,481 

5, .509 

17. 40 

18 08 

18.93 

.53 

..52 

.60 

33 

35 

38 


Cost of Product ion Division. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reiwrters. 

^ North Atlantic includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, 8n<l Pennsylvania; South Atlantic Includes Delaware, Maryland, Viiginla, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South t'arolina, Georgia, and Florida; Kast Noith Ontiel includes Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin; West North Central Includes Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Noith Dakota, .South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, South Central includes Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas; Western includes Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utalu Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
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^ure, 1926 


S <L I/] cn 
WH rt O £> 


|;sssa2ffis8 


sgcS • 


^Su3oio«^^«0«^ 

JgioscjttJcococood 

_5 

5 3»Cn|0^»-<u?»« 
^ t'-' »d CO od 


8 

cd ec c5 »d c4 c5 

Ferti- 

lizer 

and 

manure 

|at32!SSS?S 

'^'.t^cd.-icduio'^ 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous 
labor 1 

C c^i o r- r--. csr- 

Qi-Hi^Ti^aO'^cociO 

fg-*5.-5cii-;c4.-;cci 

Mar- 

ket 

DoUars 

12.63 
9.10 
8.46 
6.94 
6.88 
4.53 

8.63 

Har- 

vest 

■^^^ododadcde^ 

Culti- 

vate 

'gcd‘d'>*!'^cdcd'^ 

Pre- 

pare 

and 

plant 

Dollars 
11.63 
9.09 
7. 55 
7.23 
6.71 
, 6.96 

8.48 


CO ^(=*03 


bo ^ 

li^l! 

«.9 


Isgssgsj 


SisSaSSoffi s 

x^ r- ( Cl O -r-K I 


laSg a 

>M s| 2 

S te “ r? 03 Q R 

^ S "w • -S 'S 

I 

I 

B 2 b o So ^ 
09 -a St: §‘^x3 g cT 

.B8|-s,:gs|io- 

fc E « i 9? 


R‘SSigSefior'2 

d ^S^^iEilil 

s i|'t«js|o| 

1 JsS-a -Hgai 

2 P'O^'g q o8 ca" 

? Iiiiifill 


saggfe 

;z;wigo:z;S^ 



Table 677. — Potatoes: Comparative production costs in 1923 and 1924 


Farm Mwnagemmt and Coat Statiatica 


Yield per acre 


Bushels 

171 

123 

96 

111 

125 

76 

144 

1923 

Bushels 

170 

116 

97 

101 

116 

82 

149 

Net cost pei bushel 

1924 

Dollars 

0 58 
.67 
.82 
.51 
.38 
.68 
.47 

1923 

Dollars 

a 62 

.69 

.78 

.52 

.44 

.67 

.46 

Net cost i)er acre 

i 

Dollars 

99.54 

82.06 

saol 

56.09 

47. 10 
51.58 
67.83 

1 

Dollars 

105.50 

80.46 

75.66 

52.48 

51.34 

54.76 

68.83 

Number oi reports 

1924 


1923 

574 

231 

112 

407 

964 

85 

321 


s 

OQ 





•d 

a 



"p rtQ d 

g 51 ill i 
I Pil 1 



‘3i 

iipi 

1 iflllll 


91044° 
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Table 678. — Cotton: Cost of producilorij hy yield groups, 19 
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Tablb 679 . — Crops: Value per acre of 10 crops combined, 186d~19S5 


Year 


IRfiO-. 

1808.. 

ISO'.L. 

1870. . 

1871.. 
1872 . 
1S73 . 
1H74-. 
1H7.').. 

1 ^ 1 0 _ , 

1577.. 
1S78. 
1879. 
i«bO.. 


Value 

per 

aero 

Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

Year 

Value 

per 

acre 

DoU. 
14. 17 

1881 

Dots. 
13. 10 

1896 

Dels. 

7.94 

1911 

BoU. 

15. 30 

15.09 

1882 

12.03 

1897 

9. 07 

1912 

16.09 

14. 17 

1883- - .. 

10.93 

1898 

9.00 

1913 

16. 49 

14.67 

1884 

0.95 

1899 

9 13 

1014 

10. 14 

15. 40 

1885 

9.72 

1900 

10.31 

1915 

17. 18 

15. 74 

1886 

9.41 

1901 

11.4.3 

1916 

22. .58 

14.86 
14. 19 

1887 

la 14 

1902 

12.07 

1917 

33.27 

1888 

10.30 

190:L._ 

12 62 

1918 

33. ;3 

13. 25 
12. 20 

1880 

8.99 

1904 

13.26 

1919 

35. 74 

1890- -- . 

11 03 

1905 

13. 28 

1920 

23.26 

10. 80 

1891 

11.76 

1906 

13. 46 

1921 

14. 45 

12.00 

1892 

10. 10 

1907 

14. 74 

1922 

19 23 

1(1. H7 

1893 

9..')0 

1908 

16. 32 

192:1 

21. 52 

13. 26 

1894 

9.06 

1909 

16 00 

rm 

23. 77 

13. 01 

1895 

8.12 

1910 

15.53 

1926 

21.50 





Divibion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Corn, wheat, oats, barley, ryo, buckwheat, potatoes, all 
hay, tobacco, anrl cotton, which comprise nearly 90 per cent of the area in all field crops, the average 
value of which closely approximates the valae per aero of the aggregate of all crops. 


































Table 681 . — Returns from farming: Returns to labor and to capital j 1923 and 1924 
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United States 

1924 

Dollars 

1,205 

266 

ts 

789 

682 

4.0 

1 1,086 
435 
313 
215 

1923 

DoUars 

1,020 

265 

¥ 

o»oco 

1,050 

235 

1.54 

-71 

South Central j Western 

i 

DoUars 

1,506 

247 

n 

969 

784 

3.5 

1,331 
422 
372 
' 308 

! 

1924 * 1923 ! 

1 ! 

i DoUars 
1,310 
250 

§ 

1.020 

540 

2.5 

Jigs 

S?fJf3S 

t>. tC) .«• 9 

Dollars 

I 1,059 
266 

lo S <<5 

1 

r.,, 1 

Dollars 
890 I 
260 

g 

680 i 
470 1 
3.8 

750 

400 

245 

134 

West North 
Central 

1924 


Oi 

S 

1 1,091 
828 
3.4 



DoUars 

1,110 

260 

1,422 ' 1,370 1 

930 

440 

1.7 

po«oc« 

1 Jl_ ^ 

1 East North 
Central 

1924 

DoUars 

1,155 

267 

o0«5ec 

oO W 

1,067 

355 

279 

178 

1 

1923 

Dollars 

1.030 

280 

! 

1,070 

220 

159 

-27 

1 

South Atlantic j 

1924 

«0 

Oi 

»?5^co 

PQCO 

<o«c4 

2S5J2gS 

1923 

Iks 

§ 

1,050 1 

ills 

North Atlantic 

1924 

1 

\ DoUars 
' 1,022 
! 239 

r-t 

CMCTi OO 

22JC 

1923 

DoUars 

1,070 

260 

O 

S3 

vH 

970 i 
360 
2.9 , 


Item 


Net results as given 

Add food and fuel ^ 

Total 

Less unpaid labor > 

Ret^im to capital 

Return to capital, per cent > 

Interest, assuming rate of 6 per cent * 

Return to all unpaid labor 

Return to operator (prorated) « 

Return to operator (mmily labor at hired labor rates) • 
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Table C82. — Plow lands: Value per acre, by Stales, 1920-1025 


State 

Average of 
Ian 

j^oor plow 

Average of good plow 
lands 

Average of all plow 
lauds 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Maine 

$30 

$25 

$22 

$22 

$22 

$21 

$.56 

$50 

$47 

$48 

$50 

$49 

$42 

$36 

$35 

$36 

$37 

$30 

New Hampshire 

24 

24 

25 

24 

%\ 

23 

64 

63 

64 

68 

59 

60 

42 

41 

41 

40 

40 

41 

Vermont--* 

30 

29 

27 

24 

24 

23 

09 

67 

63 

66 

56 

53 

48 

47 

45 

40 

40 

no 

Mewssachusetts- - - . 

40 

40 

39 

39 

39 

41 

103 

98 

105 

106 

lOG 

107 

72 

69 

69 

70 

69 

70 

Khode Island 

50 

50 

50 

51 

62 

56 

105 

105 

105 

106 

no 

1J5 

85 

85 

86 

87 

88 

91 

Conneclicut - 

35 

34 

32 

32 

33 

34 

too 

90 

90 

88 

88 

90 

60 

58 

58 

57 

58 

60 

New Yoik 

39 

40 

38 

35 

33 

32 

84 

84 

83 

80 

76 

74 

64 

65 

62 


54 

53 

New Jersey 

50 

5f* 

48 

49 

47 

49 

104 

126 

109 

109 

105 

108 

80 

92 

84 

83 

82 

84 

I'enusylvania- 

40 

39 

33 

35 

32 

32 

so 

81 

73 

73 

68 

69 

66 

62 

54 

54 

53 

53 

Ohio- 1 

69 

60 

62 

52 

61 

4H 

132 

110 

100 

ICO 

96 

91 

105 

88 

78 

78 

75 

70 


SO 

71 

60 

54 

51 

49 

150 

137 

108 

105 

101 

96 

119 

109 

85 

82 

78 

74 

lilinois - 

115 

105 

91 

80 

81 

82 

213 

195 

160 

166 

148 

153 

170 

167 

131 

120 

120 

123 

Miehigen - 

41 

41 

39 

30 

35 

35 

80 

83 

77 

74 

73 

75 

64 

65 

60 

67 

60 

57 


06 

65 

58 

00 

57 

40 

125 

122 

no 

108 

106 

91 

100 

98 

87 

80 

82 

72 

Minnesota 

73 

74 

67 

59 

65 

54 

120 

121 

102 

96 

89 

86 

100 

101 

87 

80 

75 

73 

Iowa 

157 

145 

119 

115 

107 

100 

257 

238 

193 

181 

209 

162 

219 

200 

103 

153 

143 

135 

Missouri 

60 

58 

44 

45 

44 

42 

110 

106 

84 

85 

83 

81 

?? 

83 

66 

66 

65 

63 

North I>akota 

31 

30 

26 

24 

22 

22 

49 

49 

44 

40 

37 

37 


42 

37 

33 

31 

31 

South Dakota 

07 

66 

52 

43 

41 

44 

108 

102 

80 

73 

64 

68 

90 


72 

58 

54 

58 

Nebraska 

85 

80 

72 

65 

64 

64 

150 

140 

123 

116 

113 

108 

125 

115 

101 

96 

90 

90 

Kansas 

50 

50 

43 

41 

3S 

37 

90 

90 

77 

74 

60 

09 

70 

70 

GO 

68 

54 

.54 

Do laware 

44 

38 

31 

28 

30 

28 

86 

72 

67 

70 

68 

6C 

60 

5f 

60 

61 

60 

48 

Maryland 

4(> 

31 

31 

32 

33 

31 

82 

70 

67 

67 

70 

66 

60 

51 

49 

50 

62 

50 

Vir'^iina. 

34 

32 

27 

31 

32 

28 

73 

70 

6U 

64 

05 

68 

53 

50 

43 

47 

48 

42 

West Virginia- 

32 

31 

27 

28 

27 

24 

75 

70 

62 

67 

06 

5.5 

61 

48 

42 

45 

44 

38 

Nortii Carolina- 

42 

36 

33 

35 

36 

33 

87 

70 

67 

70 

75 

70 

63 

55 

49 

52 

54 

62 

South C’arolina 

41 

32 

23 

21 

22 

24 

82 

68 

46 

45 

48 

52 

61 

50 

35 

35 

38 

38 

Cieorgia 

.30 

23 

18 

17 

10 

17 

63 

50 

38 

36 

34 

36 

4f> 

36 

28 

26 

24 

25 

Florida.- 

23 

25 

2J 

20 

20 

18 

53 

65 

66 

43 

46 

48 

36 

40 

37 

31 

33 

33 

Kentucky 

42 

33 

28 

27 

26 

20 

96 

76 

67 

66 

63 

60 

70 

53 

47 

46 

43 

44 

Tennessee 

40 

35 

28 

30 

30 

27 

90 

81 

68 

70 

70 

65 

60 

56 

47 

50 

50 

46 

-\iabaina 

20 

17 

14 

16 

16 

18 

43 

38 

32 

34 

35 

37 

30 

26 

23 

26 

26 

28 

ississiiipi 

23 

16 

10 

17 

17 

16 

49 

36 

84 

36 

36 

34 

36 

26 

25 

26 

26 

24 

Aikansiis 

20 

24 

20 

21 

20 

20 

05 

54 

40 

47 

45 

44 

45 

38 

33 

34 

33 

32 

Louisiana 

34 

24 

21 

24 

2,5 

22 

05 

50 

42 

45 

46 

45 

50 

38 

31 

34 

S5 

35 

Oklahoma 

30 

29 

20 

24 

23 

24 

6.3 

63 

58 

52 

52 

63 

47 

46 

41 

37 

37 

38 

'iVins . 

oG 

33 

29 

28 

29 

32 

72 

70 

CO 

57 

59 

64 

60 

52 

47 

44 

45 

50 

Montana 

21 

19 

15 

14 

13 

12 

48 

41 

35 

31 

30 

28 

30 

30 

23 

22 

2J 

19 

Idaho 

()C 

58 

50 

46 

42 

44 

135 

12« 

lie 

93 

88 

90 

105 

99 

85 

76 

68 

68 

W yoining 

34 

25 

23 

21 

15 

13 

70 

GO 

54 

48 

38 

37 

53 

44 

37 

35 

27 

25 

Colorado 

40 

36 

35 

30 

29 

24 

88 

86 

84 

7.5 

72 

68 

66 

67 

61 

56 

52 

48 

New Mexico 

30 

30 

23 

21 

Zi 

23 

60 

GO 

67 

53 

56 

55 

45 

45 

41 

37 

39 

38 

Arizona _ - 

00 

76 

71) 

70 

75 

70 

180 

140 

130 

132 

140 

140 

130 

120 

115 

116 

120 

116 

Utah 

00 

50 

42 

42 

49 

40 

13.5 

140 

125 

122 

119 

122 

106 

100 

90 

88 

86 

90 

Nevada 

46 

45 

40 

30 

42 

45 

110 

90 

80 

80 

85 

90 

80 

75 

70 

65 

73 

78 

Washington 

68 

63 

62 

50 

49 

45 

150 

140 

120 

no 

108 

102 

115 

105 

90 

88 

86 

80 

Oregon _ _ 

60 

CO 

55 

52 

50 

46 

1.30 

135 

no 

106 

104 

100 

100 

103 

90 

84 

82 

78 

California 

7G 

75 

09 

63 

51 

51 

175 

200 

193 

166 

166 

16^ 

130 

135 

128 

113 

112 

111 

United States 

61 

57 

47 

45 

43 

42 

113 

lOfi 

8'J 

85 

82 

80 

90 

84 

70 

67 

64 

63 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports of cjrop rei>orters on Mar. 1 on average values 
in their localities. 


Table 683. — Average prevailing farm wage rates, by geographic divisions ^ 


Basis of rate, year, and memth 

North 

AUantio 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United 

States 

Per month, with board: 

1910 

DoUar* 

21.47 

Dcilar» 

24.11 

Dollars 

13.76 

DoUars 

15.56 

Dollars 
32. 41 

DoUars 

19.58 

191B _ 

23.85 

28.23 

14.70 

1613 

33.51 

21.08 

1920 _ - 

62.37 

56.44 

34.88 

36.60 

73. 36 

47.24 

1921 

38.36 

36.63 

21.64 

22.76 

47. 75 

30.25 

1922 

37.67 

33.78 

21.36 

22.35 

46.22 

29. 31 

1923 

43.52 

38.63 

24.39 

24.55 

61.02 

33.09 

33.34 

1924 - 

44.57 

38.41 

25.42 

25.16 

49.18 

1925 

44.VJ 

39.23 

25.78 

25.28 

60.71 

33.88 


1 Yearly averages are from reports by c 'op reporters, giving average wages for the year In their localities. 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

t Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters^ giving average wages for the year in their localities. 
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Table 684 . — Farm wage rates and index numbers, 1866-1925 

[1910-1914-100] 



Average yearly farm wage ^ 



' Year 

Per month— 

Per day— 

Weighted 

average 

wage 

Index 
numbers 
of farm 
wages 


With 

board 

With- 

out 

board 

With 

board 

W^ith- 

out 

board 

rate per 
month * 

1866 • 

DoUan 

10.09 

Dollars 

15.50 

Dollars 

0.64 

Dollars 

0.90 

Dollars 
13. 14 

55 

1869 

9.97 

15.50 

.63 

.87 

12.93 

54 

1874 or 1875 

11.16 

17.10 

.68 

.94 

14. 19 

59 

1877 or 1879 * 

10.86 

16.79 

.61 

.84 

13.34 

56 

1879 or 1880 

11.70 

17. .53 

.64 

.89 

14. 14 

59 

1880 or 1881 

12.32 

18.52 

.67 

.92 

14.82 

62 

1881 or 1882 

12.88 

19.11 

.70 

.97 

15.48 

65 

1884 or 188,5 

13.08 

19.22 

.71 

.96 

15.68 

65 

1887 or 1888 

13. 29 

19. 67 

.72 

.98 

15.87 

66 

1889 or 1890 

13.29 

19. 45 

.72 

.97 

15.79 

66 

1891 or 1892 

13.48 

20.02 

.73 

.98 

16. 06 

67 

1893 

13.8.5 

19. 97 

.72 

.92 

1,5.93 

67 

1894 

12.70 

18. 57 

.65 

.84 

14.60 

61 

1895 

12. 75 

18.74 

.65 

.85 

14.69 

62 

1898 

13.29 

19. 16 

.71 

.94 

15.58 

65 

1899 

1.3. 90 

19. 97 

.75 

.99 

16. 34 

68 


15.51 

22.12 

.83 

1.09 

18.12 

76 

1900 

18.73 

26.19 

1.03 

1..32 

21.92 

92 

1909 

20.48 

2a 09 

1.04 

1.31 

23.00 

96 

1910 

19.58 

28.04 

1.07 

1.40 

23.08 

97 

1911.... 

19.85 

28.33 

1.07 

1.40 

23. 25 

97 

1912 

- 20.46 

29 14 

1. 12 

1.44 

! 24. 01 

101 

1913 

21. 27 

30.21 

1.15 

1. 48 

24. 

104 

1914 

20,90 

29. 72 

1. 11 

1.44 

24. 26 

101 

1915 

21.08 

29.97 

1.12 

1. 45 

24. 46 

102 

1916 

23.04 

32. 58 

1.24 

1.60 

20. 83 

112 

1917 

28.64 

40.19 

1.66 

2.00 

3:{. 42 

140 

1918 

3.5. 12 

49.13 

2.05 

2.61 

42.12 

176 

1919 

40.14 

56. 77 

2,44 

3. 10 

49.11 

206 

1920 

47.24 

65.05 

2.84 

3.56 

57. 01 

239 

1921 

30.25 

43. ,58 

1. 66 

2,17 

35. 77 

150 

1922 - 

29. 31 

42.09 

1.64 

2.14 

34.91 

146 

1923 /. 

33 09 

46.74 

1.91 

2.45 

39.64 

166 

1924 » 

.33. 34 

47.22 

1.88 

2.44 

39. 67 

166 

1925 « 

33.88 

47.80 

1.89 

2.46 

40.20 

168 

1923— January 

27.87 

40. ,50 

1. 46 

! 1.97 

32. 61 

137 

April - 

30,90 

44.41 

1.55 

2.09 

3.5. 42 

148 

July 

34.64 

I 48. 01 

1.84 

2.44 

40.30 

169 

October 

34.56 

48.42 

2.02 

.2.58 

41. 52 

174 

1924— January 

31.55 

45.53 

1. 79 

2.38 

38.01 

159 

April 

33.57 

47.38 

1. 77 

2.34 

38.95 

163 

July 

34.34 

48.02 

1. 87 

2.43 

40. 15 

168 

October 

34.38 

48.46 

1. 93 

2.51 

40.81 

171 

* 

1925— January 

31.07 

45.04 

1.74. 

2.31 

37.24 

156 

April 

33 86 

47.40 

1. 77 

2.33 

39.04 

163 

July 

34.94 

48.55 

1.89 

2.44 

40.62 

170 

October 

34.91 

4&99 

1.95 

2.53 

41.28 

173 

1926— January 

31.82 

46.26 

1.76 

2.33 

37.94 

159 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities. 

* This column has significance only as an essential step in computing the wage index. 

* Years 18«6 to 1878 in gold. 

< 1877 or 1878, 1878 or 1879 (combined). 

* Weighted average quarterly, April (weight 1), July (weight 5), October (weight 5), and January, 1925 
(weight 1). 
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Table 686. — Wages: Male farm labor y by States, quarterly^ 19SS^19S6 
PER DAY, WITH BOARD 


fitato and division 

1023 

1924 1 

1925* 

19261 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. » 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 


Doh. 

Doh. 

J)ol8. 

Dots. 

Dels. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

JDofe. 

Dots. 

DoU. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Maine 

2. 15 

2. 15 

2.56 

280 

2 45 

2 40 

254 

2 53 

218 

2. 46 

2 35 

250 

260 

New Hampshire 

2.25 

2.00 

2.50 

2 78 

2 65 

2 66 

2 54 

265 

230 

2.65 

2 50 

2.60 

2.45 

Vermont 

1.00 

2.25 

2.90 

2 54 

2.40 

2 45 

2 61 

2.48 

2 35 

2.45 

2.50 

2.50 

2 35 

Massachusetts 

2. 20 

2.60j 

3. 00 

2 99 

2 70 

2 68 

2 71 

2.98 

2.70 

3.00 

2. 85 

2.90 

2.60 

Rhode Island 

2.25 

2. 50 


2.90' 

2 80 

2 75 

3.08 

290 

2 75 

3.00 

2.90 

2.80 

290 

Connecticut 

2, 10 

2. 15 

3. 66 

2 50 

2 50 

2 40 

2.80 

2 93 

2 56 

2.70 

2 75 

2.70 

2 45 

New York 

2,20 

2.45 

3. 21 

3.25 

2.70 

285 

2.90 

3.05 

260 

2.75 

2 95 

3.05 

2 70 

New Jersey-.- 

2.20 

2.00 

2. 61 

2. 85 

2 70 

2 65 

2.70 

2 75 

2.45 

2.65 

2 75 

266 

2 65 

Pennsylvania— 

2. 05 

2. 15 

2. 32 

2. 85 

2.50 

2 50 

2.45 

2 65 

2 45 

2. 45 

2 65 

260 

2.60 

North Atlantic 

2.14 

2. 2S 

2.80 

2.96 

2. 60 

264 

2.69 

2 80 

2 60 

2 63 

2.73 

2 78 

2 59 

Ohio 

1.90 

2.00 

2.29 

2 68 

2.40 

2 40 

2. 34 

2. 37 

2 21 

2.25 

2 30 

2 55 

2 30 

Indiana 

1.70 

1.80 

1.09 

2 45 

2 25 

2 10 

2 1.5 

2.22 

2 00 

2.00 

2 05 

220 

2 00 

Illinois 

1.80 

1.80 

2.27 

250 

2.30 

2. 3.5 

2.3c5 

2. 35 

2. 15 

2.35 

2.40 

2 35 

220 

Michigan 

1.85 

2.00 

2.56 

2 82 

2.60 

2.55 

2.50 

2 50 

2. 30 

2.35 

2 60 

2.65 

2.40 

Wisconsin 

1.80 

2.00 

2.54 

2 65 

2 10 

2 20 

2 30 

2 50 

2 00 

2. 20 

2. 30 

2. 50 

2. 10 

Minnesola.-- 

1, 75 

2. 051 

2. 33 

2 80 

210 

211 

2 2.5 

2.80 

1.98 

2 15 

2.30 

2 8:i 

2.05 

Iowa. 

1. 95 

2. lOl 

2.45 

2 60 

2 40 

2 30 

2.40 

2 50 

2 20 

2.35 

2.40 

2 50 

2 15 

Missouri-- 

1.25 

1.40| 

1.58 

1.70 

1.60 

1. 65 

1. 70 

1.70 

1. 60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.75 

1.60 

Norih Dakota 

1. 75 

2. 15 

2.22 

3. CO 

1.95 

2.00 

2 00 

4.00 

1. 90 

2.00 

2.30 

3.80 

1.70 

South Dakota 

1.80 

2.07 

1 2.62 

3.05 

2 50 

2 30 

2. 35 

3. 05 

2 34 

2.40 

2.40 

2.85 

2 15 

Nebiaska 

1. 85 

1.80 

, 2.57 

2.60 

2 35 

2.30 

2 30 

2.40 

1. 85 

2 30 

2.40 

2 35 

2.30 

Kansas 

1.70 

1. 75 

2.01 

2.40 

210 

2 00 

2.40 

2 40 

210 

2 10 

2.50 

220 

2 00 

North Central 

1 75 

1.88 

2.25 

256 

2 20 

2. 17 

2.24 

2 44 

2 04 

2.16 

2.27 

2 45 

2 08 

Delaware.-- 


* 1. 75 


2 72 

2. 25 

2 10 

2. 15 

2 30 

2.00 

2. 15 

2. 1.5 

2J75 

2^ 

Maryland 

1. 40 

I 1.45 

1.70 

2.25 

2.00 

1.90 

2.00 

2.05 

1.98 

1. 95! 

215 

2 35 

2 05 

Virginia 

1.20 

1.28 

1,61 

1. 73 

1.60 

1.60 

1.62 

1. 65 

1 60 

1. 551 

1. 65 

1. 60 

1. 55 

West Virginia 

1.55 

1. 75 

1.89 

2.00 

1.85 

1. 85 

1.90 

1.85 

1.60 

1. 75 

1.80 

1.95 

1. 75 

North (’’arolina 

1.20 

1. 30 

1.54 

1. 43 

1.25 

1. 45 

1. 65 

1.46 

1.90 

1. 50 

1.65 

1.50 

1.50 

South (’'arolina 

.75 

.74 

.89 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1. 0.5 

1.06 

1. 05 

1. 10 

1.05 

1.05 

Georgia 

.75 

.83 

.96 

.93 

.90 

.94 

1. 05 

1.00 

.98 

1. 05 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.05 

Florida 

1.00 

1.00 

1.22 

1,25 

1. 15 

1. 16 

1.25 

1. 30 

1. 18 

1. 25 

1.30 

1. 35 

1.45 

South Atlantic 

1.02 

1. 10 

1.28 

1.36 

1.26 

1.30 

1. 38 

1. 36 

1.41 

1.35 

1. 41 

1. 42 

1.37 

Kentucky 

1. 10 

1.15 

1.46 

1. 65 

1.40 

1.40 

1. 4.5 

1.50 

1..S0 

1.25 

1. 45 

1. 45 

1.30 

Tennessee. 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 14 

1.30 

1.20 

1.22 

1.25 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

3.25 

1.20 

1. 15 

Alabama 

.90 

.94 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.06 

1. 16 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1.30 

1.20 

1. 10 

Mississippi 

. 95 

1.00 

1.12 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1.20 

1. 1.5 

1. 15 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1.26 

1.20 

Arkansas 

1.01 

1.03 

1. 19 

1.20 

. 1. 15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.26 

1. 18 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1. 15 

Louisiana- 

1.00 

.92 

1.12 

1 1.25 

1.10 

1.11 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.16 

'•1. 15 

1.40 

1.30 

Oklahoma 

1.20 

1.35 

1. 66 

' 1.60 

L60 

1. 36 

1.80 

1. 75 

1.60 

1. 40 

1.90 

1.80 

1.60 

Texas 

1. J5 

1.20 

1.42 

1. 65 

1.40 

1.40 

1.70 

1.60 

1. 45 

1. 40 

1.50 

1.65 

1.40 

South Central 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.27 

1.39 

1.26 

1.26 

1.41 

1.39 

1.29 

1.26 

1.38 

1.40 

1.28 

Montana.. - 

2.05 

2. .30 

2.41 

3.40 

2 70 

2 60 

260 

3.25 

^.25 

2.60 

2.70 

3.25 

2 50 

Idaho-- 

2.05 

2.05 

2.72 

2 95 

2.60 

2 37 

2 50! 

260 

2.35 

2. 30 

2 70 

285 

240 

Wyoming- 

1.95 

2.20 

2.62 

2 75 

240 

2 40 

2 351 

2 35 

2 25 

225 

225 

265 

220 

Colorado 

1.75 

1.80 

2.28 

2.40 

2 40 

212 

2 20 

2 30 

200 

205 

215 

220 

2 15 

New Mexico 

1.30 

1. 30 

1.42 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.70 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.55 

Arizona 

1.80 

2.25 


1. 75 

1.75 

203 

1.80 

203 

1.89 

1.80 

210 

1.96 

1.55 

Utah 

1.90 

1.95 

""2.'66 

2.62 

2.30 

240 

2 60 

2.50 

2 50 

2.35 

2 65 

2 65 

230 

Nevada 

2.00 


3.00 

2 81 

260 

2.47 

2 70 

250 

2.40 

2 30 

2 60 

240 

2 10 

Washington 

2.10 

2.30 

2.80 

3.66 

280 

253 

2 47 

2.36 

2.30 

230 

2 75 

280 

250 

Oregon 

2.10 

2.25 

2.60 

2 30 

250 

2 49 

250 

250 

223 

225 

250 

240 

220 

California 

2.45 

2.50 

3,12 

290 

265 

240 

240 

240 

2 40 

2 35 

2 70 

2 65 

2.60 

Western 

2.10 

2.20 

2.67 

2 81 

2 47 

2 31 

2 33 

2 40 

223 

222 

2.49 

2 49 

233 

United States 

1.46 

1.55 

1.84 

202 

1.79 

1.77 

1.87 

1.93 

1.74 

1.77 

1.89 


1 76 


I Includes piecework. 
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Tablb 685. — Wages: Male farm labor, by Slates, quarterly, ^1923-^1926 — Contd. 

PER DAY, WITHOUT BOARD 
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Tablic .686 . — Wages: Male farm labor, by States, quarterly, 1928-1926 — Contd. 

PER MONTH, WITH BOARD 


State and division 


Maine 

Now Hampsliiie 

Vfrniont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut 

Now York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

North Atlantic 

Ohio- 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Pakotia 

fiouth Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

North Conlral 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Noi th C'arolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Atlantic 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

South Central 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming-- 

Cmorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah 

Nevada.. - 

Washington 

Oreg^on 

CaitfcK'nia 

Western 

United States — 



36.86 41.77 4«.06 17.65 42.51 46.36 46.04 45.50 41.38 45. C3 46.36 45.29 43.20 


37.50 41.91 41.00 

38.00 43.06 43.00 

44.00 47.12 46.00 

30.00 4:188 43.00 

42.00 46.24 44.00 

30.00 31.87 32.00 

39.00 43.00 46.90 

43.00 48.45 46.00 

36.00 42.23 40.00 
32.90 33.64| 36.00 

37. 04 40. 97| 40. 14 


35.51 39.68 39.71 40.04 34.20 40. ISl 40.72 40.80 35.23 


35.00 

25.50 27.60 30.00 

24.50 26.00 28.46 
33.60 36.00 34.80 

22.00 25.70 27.29 

16.00 16.00 19.60 
14.70 16.25 18.84 

21.00 21.00 21.83 


32.60 31.00 33.00 
32.40 32.40 34.00 

30.00 28.00 30.00 

40.00 36.00 36.00 

28.00 27.00 27.20 

20.00 20.00 21.00 

16.60 17.50 18.80 
24.00 23.00 22.00 


a-lOO 31.65 
33.90 33.25 

30.00 30.00 
42.50 36.50 
30. (D 29.00 
20. CO 20.00 

19.00 19.20 

25.00 24.00 


31.20 33.25 

32.00 33.25 

30.00 29.00 

33.00 37.26 

29.00 28. CO 

20.00 20.00 
18.60 20.00 
23.00 25. CO 


34.00 32.00 32.60 
34.60 34.50 34.25 

32.00 30.00 28.50 

36.75 36.50 32.25 
?8.C0 19.00 58.00 
21. CO 21.26. 20.00 

20.75 20.50 19.50 

26.00 26.00 28w50 


20.23 22,07 24.14 24.68 24.09 25.04 26.28 25.46 24.89 25.39 26.38 26.20 25. 17 


26.50 2.5.50 
21. 60 *23. 00 
17.00 18.60 
18. 10 19. 50 
20.20 21.00 

19.90 19.00 

23.90 27.00 
23.75 24.30 


28.48 31.20 
26.13 26.00 

19.49 21.00 
20.73 20.00 
24,98 23,80 
20.86 21.20 
25.71 27.60 
27.35 28.00 


27.00 28.60 
23.60 25.00 

20.00 21.00 
20.76 20.80 
22.40 23,60 
23.30 22.40 
25.20 25.00 
26.00 27.00 


28.50 28.25 

25.00 25.00 
22. CO 22.00 

22.50 21.86 

24.00 23.21 

22.00 23.76 
28.00' 30.00 

30.00 31.00 


20.00 27.00 

24.00 24.26 

21.00 22.00 

21.00 21.75 

22.00 24.75 
21.80 22.26 

26.00 27.00 

27.00 27.00 


28.00 27.25 26.75 

26.25 25.60 24.25 
22.76 26.00 21.25 

22.00 22.001 22.00 
25.00 25.00 24.25 
22:75 23.00 23.00 

30.26 29.60 27.60 
28. CO 29.00 25.60 


37.50 46.50 

42.00 43.00 

36.00 41.00 

32.40 33.50 
31.80 33.50 

45.00 50.00. 

41.50 4a 00 

50. 00 

43.40 46.00 

39.50 43.00 

51.50 56.00 


23.78 24.62 26.86 2a 24[ 24.01 24.79 25.75 26.32 2127 

47.00 47.00 49.00 51.80 42.00 48.00 50.00 66.50 42.76 

46.70 61.00 51.00 51.00 46.00 51. CO 54.26 54.50 4175 

42.00 42.00 45.00 48.00 42.00 38.00 45.00 47.00 42.00 

33.25 37.00 41.00 40.80 37.00 38.00 39.26 4a 00 36.76 

32.00 33.00 33.00 36.00 34.00 32.00 33.^ 33.00 32.00 

50.00 42.60 47.20 60.00 41 30 46.76 64.50 4150 49.00 

51.40 51.00 51.00 52.00 51.00 51.25 56.00 6a 50 51.50 

52.20 58.00 50.00 55.00 51.00 54.00 47.00 55.60 54.00 

46.40 40.60 48.00 47.70 43.00 40.50 51.25 62.00 42.75 

46.00 48.00 48.00 46.00 30.60 63.C0 41 75 45.00 42.25 

58.00 Saoo 67.00 57.00 56.00 67.00 63.00 6a00 58.00 


43.56 46.43 56.1l | 54.66 48.77 40.66 5ft00 50.40 46.64 40.85 52.92 52.02 |4a05 
27.87 saoo 34.64| 34.66 31.56 33.57 34.34 84.88 31.07 83,86 34.04 319lj 81.82 
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Table 685. — Wagev. Male farm lahor, by States, quarterly, 1923-19i^ d—Qoiiid , 
PER MONTH, WITHOUT BOARD 


State and division 

1 

1923 

19241 

19251 

1926 

Jan. 

1 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. * 






1 

Apr. 

July 


Jan. 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont-- 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Now York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ... 

Noith Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 

North Central 

Delaware 

Mar viand 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina .. .. 

South Carolina 

Qeoi gia — 

Florida 

South Atlantic 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. - 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

South Central 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming-- 

Colorado 

New Mexico— 

Arizona.. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Western 

United States 

Doh. 

64.00 

60.00 

47.00 

62.00 
66.00 
61.00 

54.00 

59.00 

52.00 

Dols. 

53.00 

55.00 

6.5.00 

77.00 

75.00 

70.00 

64.00 

63.00 
55.00 

Dols. 

06.00 

85.00 

62.00 
77.60 

81.67 

77.95 

76.86 

66.76 

Dols. 

67.00 
7100 

59.00 
7a 00 

77.00 

76.00 

66.001 
7100 
62.00 

Dots. 

62.00 

70.00 

62.00 
82.00 

75.00 
7100 

61.00 

70.00 

58.00 

Dols. 

61.00 

72.00 

64.00 

81.00 

72.00 
7a 00 

69.00 

71.00 

69.00 

Dols. 

65.00 

73.00 
64 00 

80.00 
77.00 

77.00 
67.50 

72.00 
5a 35 

Dols. 

62.00 

71.00 

eaoo 

79.00 

77.00 

76.00 
67.60 

70.00 
5a 90 

Dols. 

1 58.00 

65.00 

62.00 

79.00 

73.00 

73.00 
61.50 

65.00 
56.95 

Dols. 

55.00 

70.00 

65.00 

80.00 

72.00 

80.00 
68.25 
71.00 
5a 60 

Dols. 

60.00 

7100 

69.00 

77.00 

76.00 
7a 00 
69.50 
7100 

59.00 

DoU. 

eaoo 

71.00 

eaoo 
7a 00 

72.00 
7a 00 

69.00 
7Z00 
5a 50 

Dols. 

eaoo 

71.60 
61,00 
7150 
81.00 
80.00 
6150 
72.00 
5a 50 

54.74 

61. 32 

70. 63 

67.00 

63.66 

6a 91 

66.64 

66.36 

62.42 

6a 30 

67.34 

6a 88 

6a 09 

46.00 

45.00 

45.00 

44.50 
SLOT. 

44.00 

49.00 
37.90 

43.00 

49.50 

48.50 
44.60 

~4H.6o 

47.50 

50.00 
i 53.50 

62.50 
.51.00 

55.50 

41.50 

53.00 

62.50 
53.60 
4&00 

53.47 
5a 92 
64.88 
68.34 
66.27 
6A78 
58.98 
44. 12 
59.92 
67.14 
61.08 
49.68 

56.00 
50.10 

53.00 

61.00 
63.50 

59.00 

57.00 

43.00 
62.30 

63.00 
5100 

61.00 

1 52.00 
4a 00 
5a 00 
5a 60 

55. 00 

50.00 

51.30 

42.00 

48.30 

51.30 

62.00 
47.00 

62.00 

60.00 

56.00, 

58.60 

61.10 

55.00 
57.30 

42.00 
65.80 

60.00 
5100 
48.00 

52.00 
4a 00 

55.00 

67.00 
62.50 

aaoo 

57.15 

43.00 

59.00 

59.00 

52.00 

50.00 

62.00 
4a 00 

53.00 

67.00 
62.60 

60.00 
56.20 

43.00 

69.00 
68.60 

53.00 

61.00 

49.00 

47.00 

62.00 

54. 00 

50.00 

47.00 
5a 00 

41.00 

50.00 
4.5.25 

46.00 

47.00 

48.26 

53.00 

48.00 

6a 00 

53.00 

59.00 

57.00 
68.25 

42.00 

66.00 
62.50 

55. 00 

49. 00 

52.00 

47.00 

56.00 

56.00 

60.50 

60.00 

57.50 
4a 00 
60.00 
62. 00 

56.00 

51.00 

53.00 
4a 00 
6a 00 
5a 00 

64.00 

61. 00 

57.00 

43. 00 
6a50 
61. 50 
5150 

60.00 

5a 00 

47.00 

52.50 
5100 
5a 00 

49.75 

61.00 
42.00 

40.25 

52.25 

63. 75 

48.50 

45.27 

51. 34 

66.37 

55.06 

60.10 

53.69 

53. 39 

54. 60 

53.48 

54. 30 

55.10 

50.54 

.39.00 
36. 10 
48.00 
.32.00 
22.50 
21,70 
3160 

55.00 

43.50 
37.20 

52.50 

37. 00 
22.80 

24.00 
3100 

43. 33 
39. 72 

47.50 
37. 67 
27.40 

26.51 
37,00 

6a70 

48.40 

43.00 

55.00 

37.00 

20.00 
2180 
36.70 

46.00| 
48.001 
40.00 
52.50 
! 37.00 
, 26.00 
' 26.40 
3a 00 

~50.'80 

49.80 

41.00 

52.00 
3a 50 

28.00 
26. 30 
3100 

ai. 00! 

49. 90 

41.00 

52. 00 

42. 00 

29.00! 

27.26 

37.00 

51.60 
49.90 
42.00 
53. 25 

42.00 

30.00 
27.50 
3a 00 

47. 35 

47.00 

40.00 

48.00 

39. 00 

30.00 
26.60 

38. 00 

51.75 
49. 25 
40.00 

48.76 

40.00 

28.00 
28.50 
39.00 

4a 00 
49. 75 
4100 

63.00 

40.00 

30.00 

29.00 

39.00 

48.00 
50.76 

42.00 
52.26 

40.00 

30.00 
28.75 
3a 00 

5a 50 

51.00 
40.50 
48. 75 

40.00 

28.00 
27.75 
4100 

29.62 

32. 32 

34. 12 

31 72 

3152 

35.21 

30 66 

37.08 

35. 37 

36. 03 

37.41 

36.84 

36. 32 

35. 40 

30.50 

25.50 

26.50 
29.80 

29.00 

30.00 
3126 

36.50 
32,60 

26.50 
28.00 
32. 10 

28.50 
41.70 
36.00 

39.99 
35. 70 
27.69 
29.06 
33.61 

32.46 

37.46 
39.22 

4Z00 
3a 00 

31.00 
29.50 
3125 
31 55 
40.35 

40.00 

38.60 

32.60 

29.00 
30.26 

32.00 
37.80 
3a 00 

38.00 

41.00 
3150 

30.00 

30.00 
3100 
31. 73 

37.00 

40.00 

39.60 

35.00 

32.00 
31.50 

36.00 
33.26 
3a 00 

44.00 

39.50 

35.00 

30.00 

31.00 
3144 

33.50 

42.00 
4100 

37.00 

33.00 

29.00 

30.50 
32.60 

33.50 

43.00 

40.00 

3a 76 
33.26 

30.00 

30.75 

37.00 

33. 76 

39.00 

40.00 

39.00 
34. 25 
31. 76 
30.75 

36.00 
3100 
41. 75 

41.00 

38.25 

35.25 
3100 

32.00 

36.00 
31 75 

42.00 
42.00 

37. 60 
32.70 
30.50 
31.00 
3176 

saco 

40.25 

saoo 

31.06 

32,97 

31 91 

3a 38 

31 75 

36.43 

37.04 

37.05 

35.251 35.66 

36.56 

37.25 

35.16 

52.50 
60.20 
6a 00 

50.50 

47.00 

70.00 

59.50 

65.00 
65.00 

52.50 
7a 60 

6100 

65.00 

68.00 

54.00 
48.50 

7.5.00 

65.00 

68.00 
6a 00 
80.00 

~7r67 

75.71 

70.00 
69.26 
4117 

60.00 

75.00 

77.00 
84,60 
93.33 

75.00 

77.00 

75.00 
60.60| 

56.00 
65.00| 
71.0b 

80.00 
82.70 

71.00 

87.00 

68.00 

65.80 

67.00 
56. 50! 

48.00 

65.00 
71.40 
63.75 
68.70 

6a 00 

83.00 

68.00 

72.00 

66.00 

58.00 

47.00 

66.00 
72.00 

oaoo 

72. 40 
72.00 
82.0^ 

6a 00 

69.00 

69.00 

61.00 
5a 00 
65.50 

73.00 
8a 00 
6a90 

65.00 

83.00 

72.40 

72.00 

62.00 
60.30 

50.00 

6a 20 
73. W 

76.00 

6a 60 
6100 

83.00 

6100 

66.00 

07.00 

66. 00 

51.00 
66. 16 
68.40, 
75. 00 

67.00 
58.60 
8Z00| 

eaoo 

73.00 

64.00 
5a 60 

45.00 
6a 25 
69.60 
8Z25 
7160 

eaoo 

83.00 

69.00 
7100 

04.00 
69.25 

48.00 

65.50 

75.00 

72.00 

76.50 
57.60 

8a 00 

76^ 

70.00 

69.00 

59.00 

49.00 
73. 60 
76.50 
71. 76 

76.00 

65.00 

87.00 

64. 25 
62.00 
62.00 
54.45 
47.50 

71.00 
70.75 

73.00 

70.60 

60.60 

85.00 

6110 

67.46 

78. 08 

76.45 

70.83 

71. 99 

71.83 

71. 91 

69. 2J 

71.42 

7a 74 

7a 19 

7a 63 

4a 50 

4141 

4a 61 

48.42 

45.53 

"477^ 

48.02 

48 46 

~45.04 

47.40 

4a 55 

48.09 

4a 26 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Wages reported being paid about 1st of month, 
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Tablb 686, — Farm labor: Supply and demand^ 1918-1926 




Farm labor supply, per cent of normal 


Division 


















1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

North Atlantic 

62.9 

84.2 

62.4 

92.0 

99.3 

73.5 

79.9 

87.0 

North Central 

74.6 

86.2 

73.4 

96.0 

101.4 

83.1 

85.9 

9Z8 

South Atlantic 

73.8 

81.9 

72.8 

94.4 

97.3 

82.6 

77.1 

83.0 

South Central 

74.2 

83.2 

72.7 

94.7 

97.5 

87.3 

83.8 

89.5 

Far Western 

76.0 

90.4 

82.4 

102.6 

107.4 

92.0 

97.4 

loao 

United States 

73.4 

84.6 

i 72.9 

95.5 

99. 7 

84.2 

1 

84.1 

9ao 

1 

e 


Farm labor demand, 

, per cent of noimal 


Division 













I 





1018 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 

1924 

1 

1925 

North Atlantic 

9 83 

101.1 

107.4 

92.8 

94.8 

96.3 

1 

90.2 

88.8 

North Central 

09.6 

101.2 

105.2 

90.3 

90.2 

95. 6 

89.6 

92.1 

South Atlantic 

104.6 

103.9 

107.6 

86.2 

88.0 

94.1 

92.5 

91.1 

South Central 

102.7 

100.8 

103.8 

83.0 

85.9 

90.6 

91.2 

89.4 

Far Western 

99.6 

102 6 

102.8 

88. G 

89.8 

94.0 

88.5 

89.0 

United States 

101.4 

101.7 

105.2 

87.3 

88.8 

93.6 

90.6 

9a4 




Supply as a iwcentage of demand 


Division 


















1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

North Atlantic 

63.6 

83 3 

68 1 

99.1 

104.7 

77.1 

88.6 

97.9 

North Central 

74.8 

86.2 

69 8 

106.3 

112.3 

87.0 

95.9 

100.7 

South Atlantic - 

70 6 

78.8 

67.7 

109.6 

110.6 

87.7 

83.4 

91.2 

South Central 

72.2 

82 5 

70 0 

114.1 

113.5 

9.3.0 

91.9 

loai 

Far Western — 

77,3 

88.1 

80. 1 

115.8 

119.6 

97.9 

110.0 

112.4 

United States 

72.3 

83.2 

69.3 

109.4 

112.3 

90.0 

92.8 

99.6 


Division of Crop and livestock Estimates. Based upon reports of crop reporters of April 1. 




Table 687 . — Family living from the farm, 1913-1922 
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OQ 

s 

?5S S 

n 
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1 1 


CO I- i-l t- QC PQ • • 

00 CO rH 1 -.t* II 

is 
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III 1 1 

1 III 1 1 
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es 

o 1 1 1 1 ' 


1 OS 1 ^ ^ 
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«o 

1 eo r-l 1 lO r-l 1 1 1 
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CO 1 1 I 

1 1 1 
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CT> I 1 C'l ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

CM 

eo r-l 1 1 1 

SIUJBJ 

JO joqninj^ 
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125 

304 

336 

214 

100 

47 

100 

209 

183 

35 
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Table 687 . — Family living from the farm^ 1918-1922 — Continued 
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Table 688. — Clothing: Average expenditure per person for one year by sex and age; 1^337 farm families 
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Relative 

cost 

(average 
for hus- 
band 
-100) 

Per cent 
100 

130 

157 

126 

81 

63 

32 

109 

157 

182 

145 

92 

56 

31 

19 


Upkeep 

and 

repair 

v»rH * eo c4t^c4c4c4rH i 

1 

Percentage of total expenditures 

Acces- 

sories 

Vw ^CIO*-'OM'«0 »c oo«&>cu%co>o w 
t-; «5 ro e4 r-1 c4 e4 e<i pS c4 

II 

<00'«'A'-4<0 <0 C4e4f.C40ke4 «0 

Under 

gar- 

ments 

*^00 eo»oi-«DOi'«»« 00 o-o*»-«‘0»c« 
v>i>: 1-4 otfo>aBc5c4p5 

^ 

Outer 

gar- 

ments 

Percent 

52.5 

57.0 

58.6 

58.3 
52.5 

50.0 

44.4 

53.3 

59.5 

57.4 

54.5 

47.0 

43.5 
43.2 

46.1 

Head- 

wear 

K«0 CO O 0> -r O >»»< 00 coooc»cc>o»M oo 
fjirf <d <c ^ 40 flO p- «5 O' -p ci 

Average expenditure for clothing 

Total 

Dollars 

56.76 

73.96 
89.00 
‘ 71.78 
46 18 
36.03 
18.22 

61. 81 

88.84 
103.36 
$2.06 
52.23 
32. a5 

17.84 

la 61 

Upkeep 

and 

repair 

Dollars 

a94 

1.04 

1.86 

1.12 

.75 

.57 

.11 

1.85 

1.S2 

1.62 

2.00 

1.13 

.66 

.30 

Acces- 

sories 

Dollars 

3.51 

5.47 

6 08 
4.37 
1.85 
1.24 
.48 

1.58 

1.62 
2.67 
2.03 
1.84 
1. 05 
.45 

2.14 

Foot- 

wear 

|S z SSSSSS S 

Under 

gar- 

ments 

Sg:3S3ES fS 8 

^o* oJo'0'coc4c4 t-i K oi 40 e'i c4 *-i 

C) 

Outer 

gar- 

ments 

Dollars 

29.80 

42.17 
52.13 
41.90 
24.26 
18. 01 
8.09 

32.92 

52.83 

59.36 

44.74 

24.54 

13.95 

7.70 

4.89 

Head- 

wear 

Dollars 

3,12 

4.66 
5.37 
3.49 
2.02 
1.82 
• .98 

4. 19 

7.40 

8.03 

AOS 

2.95 

L57 

.75 

.30 

Persons 

Number 

1,252 

100 

165 

250 

176 

344 

225 

1,270 

85 

117 

202 

195 

373 

227 

24 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

Husbands 

Sons: 

Over 24 years 

19-24 years 

15-18 years 

12-14 years 

0- 11 years 

1- 5 years 

Wives 

Daughters: 

Over 24 years 

19-24 years 

15-18 years 

12-14 years 

0- 11 years 

1- 5 years 

Sons and daughters below 1 year 


91044*— 26 86 


2 

o 

a 
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MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

CROP SUMMARY 

Table 6S9. — Acreage^ production, and farm value, 10134 1925 


Production 


Farm value Dec. 1 > 


Crop and year 


Acreage 


Corn 1924.. 

1925.. 

Winter wheat 1924.. 

1925.. 

Spring wheat.. 1924.. 

1925.. 

All wheat 1924, 

1925.. 

Oats 1924.. 

192.5.. 

Barley. 1921.. 

1925.. 

Rye 1024.. 

x925-. 

Buckwheat 1924. 

1925.. 

Flaxseed 1924.. 

1925.. 

Rice 1924.. 

# 1925-. 

Grain sorghums* 1924.. 

1925 . 

Cotton lint 1024 

1925. 

Cottonseed 1924 . 

1925 . 

nay, tame 1924.. 

1925.. 

Hay, wild 1924 

1925.. 

All hay 1924. 

1925.. 

Clover seed * 1924 

1925 . 

Beans, dry, edible • 1924 

1925.. 

Peanuts 1924 

^ 1925.. 

Potatoes, white 1924 

1925.. 

Sweet potatoes 1924 

Tobacco 1924 

1925.. 

Sugarcane (La.) 1924. 

1925.. 

Cane sugar (La.) 1924. 

1925.. 

Cano sirup 1924 

1925.. 

Sugar beets * 1924 

1925.. 

Beet sugar * 1924 

1925.. 

Sorghum sirup 1924 

1925 . 

Maple sugar and sirup as 

sugar 1924 

1925.. 

Broomcom > 1924 

„ . ^025.’ 

Hops* 1924.. 

1925.. 



Unit 

Per acre 

Total 

Per unit 

Total 





Dollars 

Dollars 

101, 076. 000 

Bushel.. 

22.9 

2,312, 74.5,000 

.082 

2, 270, .564, 000 

101, 631. 000 

...do 

28.5 

% 900, 581, 000 

.674 

1, 956, .120. 0)0 

35, 489,000 

...do 

16.6 

589, 632, 000 

1.316 

776, 227, 000 

31,269,000 

...do.._. 

12.7 

398, 486, 000 

1.479 

589, 504, 000 

16. 875,000 

...do 

16.2 

272, ‘.)95, 000 

1. 202 

;144,600,000 

20,931,000 

...do 

12.9 

270, 87i), 000 

1. 323 

358, 489,000 

52, 3frl, 000 

...do 

16.5 

862,627,000 

1.299 

1, 120,787,000 

52, 200, 000 

...do 

12.8 

669, 365, 000 

1.416 

947. 993, 000 

42; 756, 000 

...do 

35. 6 

1. 522, 665, 000 

.478 

727,171,000 

45, 160,000 

...do 

33.3 

1, 501, 909, 000 

..381 

.571,768,000 

6,858,000 

...do 

26.0 

178, 322,000 

.739 

131, 701, 000 

8, 213, 000 

...do 

26.4 

218, 002, 000 

.586 

127, 6511, (XX) 

4, 019, 000 

...do 

15.9 

6-1, m, 000 

1.066 

68, m, 000 

4, 088, (XX) 

...do 

11.9 

48, 696, 000 

.781 

38, 026, 000 

738,000 

...do 

18.0 

13, 277. 000 

1.030 

13, 073, 000 

776, 000 

...do,,-- 

18.9 

14, 047, 000 

.892 

13, 058, (XX) 

3, 469, 000 

...do 

9.2 

31,711,000 

2.273 

72, 094, (XX) 

3, 012, 000 

...do 

7.3 

22, 007, 000 

2,265 

49, 812, WX) 

849,000 

...do 

39.2 

33, 249, 000 

1.382 

45, 956, OOO 

904,000 

...do—. 

37.0 

.33, 959, 000 

1.539 

52, 246, 000 

3, 813, 000 

-.-do.,- 

21.1 

SO, 443,000 

.852 

68,501.000 

4, 120, 000 

. . .do 

17.2 

71, 050, 000 

.767 

53,801,000 

41,300,000 

Bale 

« 157. 4 

13, 028, 000 

*.226 

1. .540, 884, 000 

45, 945,000 

. .do.— . 

3 162.3 

J5, 6a3, 000 

J.182 

1, 119, 888,000 


Ton 


6, 051,000 

* 33. 67 

203, 132, 000 


...do 


o; 928; 0(X) 

* 27. 64 

101, 490 (XX) 

61,451,000 

...do 

1. W 

98; 086; 000 

13. 76 

1, 349, 528, 000 

50, 398, 000 

...do 

1. 40 

86, 474, 000 

13.99 

1, 209, 496, 000 

15,080,000 

...do 

.98 

14, 731, 000 

7.83 

116,365,000 

14, 746, 000 

...do 

.88 

13, 049, 000 

8. 46 

110, .331, (XX) 

76,531,000 

. .do 

1.47 

112,817,000 

12. ’)8 

1, 464, 89:1. 000 

74, 144,000 

...do.... 

1.34 

99, 523, 000 

1.1.20 

1,319, 830,000 

800,000 

Bushel.. 

1.1 

927,000 

11.51 

13, 455, 000 

789,000 

...do 

1.3 

1, 029, 000 

14.86 

15, 288, 000 

1, .545, 000 

..do 

9.6 

14, 856, 000 

3.72 

66, 239, exX) 

1, 579, 000 

..do— -- 

12.1 

19, 100, 000 

3.27 

62, .388, 000 

1, 207, 000 

Pound.. 

620.5 

748, 925, 000 

.046 

.34, 481,000 

982,000 

...do 

706.8 

694,075,000 

.036 

26,225,000 

3, 348, 000 

Bushel- - 

127.0 

425, 283, 000 

.626 

266, 047, 000 

3,113,000 

...do 

103.8 

323, 243, 000 

1.872 

605, 327, 000 

691,000 

...do 

79.0 

54, 564, 000 

1.292 

70, 500, 000 

778,000 

...do 

80.3 

62,494,000 

1.369 

8.5, 554, 000 

1, 706, 000 

Pound.. 

728.3- 

1, 242, 456, 000 

.207 

256,834,000 

1, 747, 000 

...do 

772.6 

1, 340, 660, 000 

.183 

247,413,000 

301,000 

Ton 

7.6 

2, 288, 000 



294,000 

...do 

16.5 

4, 851, OOO 



163,000 

...do.— 

.54 

88,000 



221,000 

...do— - 

.89 

196, 900 



145,000 

Gallon- 

141.8 

20, 5.58, 000 

1.020 

' M, m, 000 

122,000 

...do 

158.9 

19, 390, (XX) 

.091 

19, 210, 000 

817,000 

Ton 

8.66 

7, 075, 000 



667,000 

...do 

10.39 

6, 9;i2, 000 



817,000 

...do— 

1.33 

1,090, 000 



667,000 

...do— 

1.34 

89,5. 000 



385,000 

Gallon.. 

68.3 

26, 284, (XX) 

.944 

24,821,000 

377,000 

...do 

67.6 

25, 492, 000 

.948 

24,108,000 

•16,407,000 

Pound-. 

•2.29 

3.5,302,000 



• 15, 313, 000 

. - -do 

•1.82 

27, 946, 000 



451, 000 

Ton 

*346.8 

78,200 

95.63 

7,478,000 

200,000 

...do 

*289.0 

38,900 

140. 17 

4, 051, 000 

20,350 

Pound -- 

1, 360 

27, 670, 000 

.103 

^863,000 

20,350 

...do 

1,404 

28^573,000 

.218 

232, 000 


* See detailed crop tables for date to which prices refer, 

* Principal producing States. 

* Pounds or per pound. 

< Price per ton is of Nov. 16 . 

* Including beets grown In Canada for factories in the United States. 

* Trees tapped or per tree. 
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Tablr 689. — Aereage, production, and farm value, 1924 and 1925 — Continued 


Crop and year 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm value Dec. 1 

Unit 

Per acre 

Total 

Per unit 

Total 

FIIUIT CROPS 





• 









Dols. 

This. 

Apples, total 

.1024.. 


Bushel.. 


171, 250^ 000 

1. JHl 

202 326,000 


1926 . 


do 


1 164, OlO; 000 

1. 202 

207, 820', 000 

A pples, commercial , . . 

.1924.. 


Baircl... 


1 28, m, 000 

3.06 

102, 828, 000 


1925.. 


. .do 


31, 909, 000 

1 3.08 

117,284,000 

Peaches 

.1024.. 


Bushel. _ 


54,119,000 

1. 269 

68, 679, 000 


1925.. 


_ .do 


40, 505, 000 

1 1.398 

1 65, 086, 000 

Pears- 

1924. 


-do.- - 


1 18,868.000 

1 1.415 

20, 693, 000 


1925.. 


. .do 


19; 820, 000 

1.410 

27, 944; 000 

Q rapes 

1924.. 


Ton.. . 


1, 763, 742 

41.52 

73, 228, 000 


192.5.. 


...do.- -- 


1, 967, 160 

34.04 

66,909.000 

Oranges (2 States) 

.1924.. 


Box. _ - 


32, 200, fJOO 

1.771 

57, 045. 000 


1025.. 1 


. .do 


34; 500, 000 

3. 110 

107, 505; 000 

Cranberries * 

.1924,. 


Barrel... 


562,000 

9.S6 

5, 544, 000 


1925. j 


...do ! 


530,000 

9.88 

5; 238; 000 

COMMERaAL TKCCK CROPS 







Asparagus 

f024.. 

48, 300 

Crate. -- 

129 

6,241.000 

1.88 

11,7.50,000 


1925.. 

66,380 

. . .do 

114 

6, 442, 000 

1.74 

11,222000 

Beans, snap 

.1924.. 

85,000 

Ton 

1.3 

113,564 

120.62 

13,698,000 


1925.. 

94,040 

...do 

1.4 

130, 812 

110.85 

15,166,000 

CabijHgo 

.1024.. 

losioro 

...do 

8.8 

961.700 

17.00 

16,319,000 


1926.. 

107, 890 

...do 

8.1 

869.200 

20.20 

17,560,000 

Cantaloupes 

1924. 

90, 510 

Crate. . . 

148 

13. 432, 000 

1.48 

19. 865v 000 


192<5.. 

93, 080 

...do 

151 

14, 013, 000 

1.32 

18,483,000 

Carrots 

1921,. 

, 12,220 

Bushel.. 

352 ; 

1,302,000 

.95 j 

4,008.000 


192.5 

1 10, 9.50 

. . .do 

27i» 

4, 727, IXX) 

.03 ! 

2928.000 

Caul if lower 

.1924, 

12,900 

Crate... 

212 

2 735,000 

1.18 1 

3.218.000 


1925 . 

1.5, 130 

...do.... 

228 

3, 452, 000 

1.18 1 

4.061.000 

Olery 

.1924.. 

22,710 

...do 

297 

6,741,000 

1.85 

12493,000 


1925.. 

22, 600 

...do.... 

299 

6,757,000 

1.85 

12491,000 

Corn, sweet 

.1924.. 

a32, 2;i0 

Ton 

1.8 

689. 

i 18. 10 

10,072000 


1925 

403,150 

...do 

2.5 

993,000 

16.09 1 

15, 980, 000 

Cucumbers 

.1924 . 

121,300 

Bushel . 

62 

7, 473, 000 

1.49 

11, 145,000 


192.5.. 

135, 870 

...do 

87 

11,886,000 

1.21 

14. 414, 000 

Eggphmt 

.1924.. 

2,060 

...do 

290 

787,000 

1.57 

1,233,000 


192.5., 

2,490 

...do 

279 

694,000 

1.57 

1,090,000 

Lettuce 

.1924.. 

63,550 

Crate. 

191 

12101,000 

1.54 

18.671,000 


1925.. 

86,400 

.. do 

187 

16,171,000 

1.63 

24, 767, 000 

Onions 

.1924 . 

00,200 

BusheL. 

296 

17,852000 

.94 

16.820,000 


1925.. 

.56, 950 

...do 

302 

17, 173,000 

1. 15 

19, 702 000 

Peas, groon 

.1924,. 

247, 900 

Ton 

1.1 

208,500 

64.67 

17,364,000 


1925 . 

2.50, 100 

...do 1 

.9 1 

242300 

68.04 

16.486.000 

Pepiwrs 

.1921.. 

10,900 

Bushel..! 

330 

3, 613, 000 

1.13 

4, 085, 000 


192.5,. 1 

12, .330 

. . .do 

257 

3.172 000 

1.29 

4, 083,000 

Potatoes, early Irish L 

.1924.. 1 

319,610 

...do 

131 

41,833,000 

.99 

41,528,000 


1925.. 

287, 070 

...do.... 

ia3 

29, 594, 000 

1.41 

41, 649, 000 

Spinach 

.1924.. 

.34. 340 j 

Ton 

3.1 

107, 900 

68.52 

7,392000 


1925.. 

41. 440 

.. -do 

24 

101, 100 

74.02 

7,483,000 

Strawberries 

1924.. 

151,230 

Quart... 

1,820 

276,592000 

.13 

37,320,000 


192.5._ 

134.000 

. .do 

1,504 

209.586^000 

.17 

36, 105. 000 

Tomatoes 

1924 

4.33,080 

Ton 

3.7 

1.606,700 

33.21 

53,352 000 


1925.. 

456, 020 

...do 

4.8 

2188.200 

27.72 

00.656.000 

Watermelons 

-1024.. 

168, 160 

Car 

•318 

53.488 j 

172 00 

2181,000 


1925.. 

166,400 

,..do.... 

•325 

5(^838 ) 

232 00 

11,802000 

Total of above. .. 

1924 

347, 217, 380 





9.182501.000 

1925.. 

363,021, 170 





8,611.830,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Principal producing States. 

’ Included in potato^ white. 

I Number. 
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Table 690 . — Crop acreages^ aggregates j by States^ 1924 and 1925 



Acreage of 19 
crops 

Per 

cent 

of 

total 

Total acreage 
of all crops 
(theoretical) 

State 

1924 

1925 

^re- 

age 

in 

speci- 
ned 
crops ^ 

1924 

1925 

Me 

1,000 

acres 

1,562 

1,000 

acres 

1, 581 

Per 

cent 

96 

! 1,000 
acres 

1, 627 

1,000 

acres 

1,647 

N.n 

521 

523 

94 

554 

.556 

vt 

1, 128 

1, 140 

93 

1, 213 

1,226 

Mass 

560 

561 

86 

651 

652 

R. L 

60 

61 

84 

71 

73 

Conn 

481 

480 

88 

547 

552 

N. Y 

7,8.50 

7,836 

91 

8,636 

8,611 

N. J 

735 

744 

86 

855 

865 

Pa 

7,244 

7,465 

97 

7,468 

7. 696 

Ohio 

10, 615 

10,788 

97 

10,943 

11, 122 

Indiana,.. 

10,671 

11, 026 

96 

11, 116 

11,485 

lU 

19, 876 

20,228 

97 

20. 491 

20,8.54 

Mich 

8,420 

8, 424 

93 

9, 0.^4 

9,068 

Wis 

9, 452 

0,.'>03 

90 

10, 602 

10, 559 

Minn 

17,983 

18,526 

96 

18, 732 

19,298 

Iowa 

21, 180 

21,409 

97 

21, 835 

22,071 

Mo 

14,038 

14, 595 

96 

14, 623 

15,203 

N. Dak... 

20, 259 

20,662 

96 

21,103 

21,523 

16,601 

S. Dak.... 

15,808 

16, 171 

08 

16, 131 

Nebr 

19,735 

19, 672 

97 

20, 345 

20,280 

Kans 

21,660 

21,241 1 

93 

23, 183 

22,840 

Del 

359 

365 

89 

403 

410 

Md 

1.641 

1,692 

01 

1,803 

4,366 

1,859 

Va 

4,060 

4, 108 

93 

4, 514 

W. Va.... 

1, 648 

1,729 

95 

1, 735 

1,820 


State 

Acreage of 19 
crojis 

P(‘r 

cent 

of 

total 

acre- 

age 

in 

speci- 

fied 

crops* 

Total acreage 
of all crops 
(theoretiail) 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1025 


1,000 

1,000 

Per 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

cent 

acres 

acres 

N. C 

6,763 

6,784 

04 

7,195 

7,217 

S. C 

5,038 

5,203 

92 

6, 476 

5,655 

Ga 

8, 737 

9,070 

04 

9,296 

9,640 

Fla... 

890 

881 

89 

1,000 

090 

Ky 

5,227 

5,322 

95 

6,502 

5,002 

Tenn. 

6, 266 

6,546 

91 

6,886 

7,193 

Ala 

7,083 

7,364 

93 

7, 616 

7,918 

Miss 

5, 777 

6. 060 

i 96 

6, 018 

6,312 

Aik 

6, 4.58 

7,022 

1 93 

6, 044 

7,551 

La 

3,711 

3,931 

1 91 

4,078 

4,320 

Okln .... 

14, 065 

14, 613 

93 

15, 124 

15, 713 

Tex 

26,803 

25,563 

92 

29, 134 

27,786 

Mont 

6,530 

6, 7.54 

87 

7,606 

7,763 

Idaho 

2, 472 

2,673 

91 

2,716 

2,827 

Wyo 

1,564 

1,622 

90 

1,738 

1,802 

Colo 

6, 526 

.5, 441 

85 

6, 601 

6,401 

N. Mcx... 

1, 166 

835 

78 

1, 496 

1,071 

Arix 

475 

465 

85 

.569 

647 

Utah 

922 

1,002 

88 

1,048 

1. 139 

Nev 

360 

428 

98 

367 

437 

Wash 

3, 198 

3,489 

86 

3,719 

4,057 

On g 

2,434 

2, .597 

80 

3, 042 

3,246 

Calif * 

3,892 

4,466 

76 

6, 189 

5,955 

U.S.... 

342,812 

348,657 

93 8 

366, 135 

372, 420 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Estimated total acreage of 19 crops— corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, iwtatoes, sweet jKitatoes, tobacco, flax, rice, all hay, cotton, peanuts, kaflrs, beans, 
broomcorn, bops, and cranberries. 

1 Based on census proportions in 1919. 

* Not including cotton grown in Lower California, Mexico. 


Table 691. — Index numbers of the mass of crop production 

[Average of 1910-1914-1001 


Year and period 

Production Index* 

Year and period 

Production index 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1009 

94 

99 

1921 


88 

1910 

97 

101 

1922 ... 


06 

1011 

91 

92 

1923 

110 

04 


no 

109 

1924 

111 

04 


95 

95 

1925 

112 

04 



104 


1915 

116 

109 

1905-1909 

94.0 


1916 


93 

1910-1914 

100 0 


1917 

108 

100 

1915-1919 

108. 0 


1918 


98 

1920-1924 

109 6 

0A2 

1919 


98 

1921-1926 

108.6 

03.2 

1920 

117 

104 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Production of wheat, com, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
potatoes, hay, tobacco, and cotton , each crop each year multiplied by constant priro and divided by 
average aggregate of base years. 
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Tablb 692 . — Crops: Index numbers of all crop yields, 191S-1926 


State and division 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19^ 

Maine 

101.6 

118.4 

86. 

8 

116.2 

99.7 

99.6 

105. 9 

89.6 

95.4 

84.0 

120.8 

121.8 

111.8 

New Hampshire 

89.2 

113.8 

84. 

6 

121.8 

110.3 

105.7 

104.7 

104.2 

93.8 

104.5 

107.8 

109.4 

112.0 

Vermont 

97.7 

102.7 

97. 

6 

118.8 

110.3 

97.0 

104. 1 

104.0 

87.0 

08.4 

107.4 

108.5 

105.5 

Massachusetts 

95.9 

116.3 

96. 

5 

109.9 

105. 0 

97.7 

102.6 

107.1 

92.6 

92.9 

108.5 

101.3 

103.9 

Rhode Island 

101.4 

113.4 

92. 

3 

92.4 

114.3 

103.4 

100.6 

97.9 

95.3 

88.5 

114.6 

106.3 

103.5 

Connecticut 

95.9 

111.7 

101. 

7 

110.5 

107.3 

97.8 

100.0 

103.6 

102.4 

91.8 

107.1 

96.5 

101.1 

New York 

90.8 

110.7 

100. 

4 

107.7 

107.8 

102.4 

106. 9 

110.6 

83. 0 

108.7 

103.7 

109.4 

99.9 

New Jersey 

101. 2 

104. 9 

107. 

i! 

107.2 

102.5 

100.0 

96.7 

120.8 

91.7 

117.6 

88.2 

111.6 

96.9 

Pennsylvaiiia 

98. 0 

105. 6 

100. 

8 

106.0 

100.8 

101. 6 

104.9 

109.3 

94.0 

104. 8 

92.3 

102. 6 

107.9 

N. Atlantic 

96. 6 

109.3 

98.9 

108.9 

104.6 

101.2 

104.8 

107.9 

90.3 

104.1 

100.3 

107.3 

i 104.3 
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Table 693. — Crops: Value of 22 crops and of all crops,* with rank 


Ratio 

* value 

Value all 22 crop 
State crops, 1919 to all 


Value 22 crop 


1919 

census 

1024 

1925 








ITypothotical value all crops * Rank 

I I 1925 


1919-1023 

average 


1924 1925 


22 All 
crops croi)8 
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Table 694 . — Crops: Average weight in pounds per measured bushel of wheats oats 
and barley, United States, 1909-1925 


Year 

Weight per measured bushel ^ 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

1909 

Pounds 

57.9 

Pounds 

82.7 

Pounds 

1910 

58.5 

32.7 

46.9 

1911 1 

87.8 

31.1 

46.0 

1912 

.>>8.3 

33.0 

46.8 

1913 

58.7 

32.1 

46.5 

1914 

58.0 

31. 5 

46.2 

1915 

57.9 

33.0 

47.4 

1916 

57.1 

31.2 

45.2 

1917 

58.5 

33.4 

46.6 


Weight per measared btuheU 


xear 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1918 

58.8 

33.2 

46.9 

1919 

50.3 

31.1 

45.2 

1020 

57.4 

33.1 

46.0 

1921 

67.0 

28.3 

44.4 

1922 

67.7 

32.0 

46.2 

1923 

57.4 

32.1 

4,5.3 

1924 

59.0 

33.4 

47.0 

1925 

58.3 

32.9 

45.9 


Division of Crop and liivestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on Nov. 1. 
1 Standard weights: Wheat, 60 lbs.; oats, 32 lbs.; barley, 48 lbs. 


Table 695 . — Prices of articles bought by farmers ^ quarterly^ January y 1923-October, 1925 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 

Tablt3 696 . — Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United Statesy 1920- 

1924 


Typo of equipment and year 

. Quantity 

Value 

Manu- 

factured 

Sold 

Manu- 

factured 

Sold 

In the 
United 
States 

For export 

In the 
United 
States 

For cxpoit 

Planting nmcliinf^ry: 

Nu mher 

Ntimhfr 

Nvviber 

1,000 doh. 

1,000 doU. 

1,000 doU. 



472, 248 

498, 853 

16,822 

20,097 

21, 612 

1, 458 

IWl 

310, Mfi 

209, 572 

9,689 

8,441 

5,870 

406 

11 ^ 1:2 - 

189, 230 

192,415 

8,013 

4. 214 

5, 241 

449 

1!»23 




9, 588 

9,251 

8.55 

1924 




9 ; 699 

8; 659 

1, 636 

Plows and lifters; 




1920 

1, 361, 678 

1, 215, 979 

221,077 

43,222 

37, 699 

7, 200 

1021.- - 

556, 209 

407, 760 

102, 262 

13,007 

9,071 

2,648 

1922 

141,800 

4.55, 836. 

.58, 133 

9,680 

1 1, 215 

1,401 

1923 




24, 2.52 

20,086 

4, 673 

1924 

• 


21 ; 030 

17 ; 651 

5,581 

Tillage implements: 


[ 



1920 


L ^ 


22,919 

20,636 

1, 665 

1921 

1 1 


10,436 

7^488 

'980 

1922 

! ' 1 

4 ; 777 

5 ; 472 

325 

192:} 

1 


1 

lli 483 

10 ' 43.5 

727 

1924 



9, 577 

8,418 

1,012 

CiiUivatois: 


1 


1920 

:.S0, 179 

! 589. 830 

4.5, 863 

1.5, 186 1 

17, 296 

0/0 

1921 

1 447,627 ! 

I 368. 3W 

41,939 

8,205 j 

6,545 

282 

1922 

259, 535 

306, 773 

12,723 

4,272 i 

6 , 671 

226 

1923 




13,347 

13,086 

600 

1024 ' 


14,081 

13,407 

682 

Ilajmg iiiiwhineiy: 

1 

, j 




1920 

1 411,566 ' 

' 338,112 

94, oil 

24,703 

19,667 

6,230 

1921 

219,429 

1 : 49,412 

:{9,968 

10^ 

6,776 

1,807 

1922 

, 154,367 

180, 567 ' 

14, 320 

7, 625 

8,831 

734 

1923 

1 241, 320 

212,408 

30,631 

15,503 

11,018 

2,085 

1924 

1 



15, 767 

12, 158 

3,000 

IT ur vesting luachineiy: 




1920 

1 232, 177 

168, 829 

41,334 

41,015 

30, 626 

7,339 

1921 

! 119,111 

60, 6f>7 

3 : 4 , 933 

18, 028 

8,977 

5, 840 

1922. — 

1 80, 56.5 

80,3.37 

16, 512 

11,822 

11,242 

2,747 

1923 

109, 937 

81,037 

39, 913 

26, 278 

17,033 

10,792 

1924 




29,752 

14,849 

12,769 

Machines for preparing crops 




for market or use: 







1920 

196, 772 

1.59,918 

30,220 

3.5, 612 

34,749 

3,010 

1921 

87, 938 

64, 459 

9, 070 

21,436 

15,082 

1,988 

1922 

172, 2,58 

146, 938 

39, 024 

18, 294 

19, 873 

3,487 

1923 




30, 761 

22,918 

5,838 

1924 




23,695 

19,532 

2,834 

Tractors: 




Gas— 







1920 

203,207 

162, 988 

29,143 

193, 563 

101, 896 

30^ 850 

1921- 

73, 198 

0) 

0) 

50,295 

(*) 

<0 

1922 

99,692 

101, 192 

10,232 

62, 178 

62,440 

6,458 

1923 

134, 590 

117,701 

16,643 

91,889 

76,240 

14,317 

1924 

119,305 

99,011 

25,622 

82,275 

73,855 

16,623 

Steam— 







1920 

1,766 

1,401 

121 i 

4,661 

3,903 

370 

1921 

1,168 

724 

72 

2,874 

1, 737 

188 

1922 

396 

•519 

56 

1,065 

1, 421 

223 

1923 

620 

424 

79 

1,893 

1,179 

365 

1924 

1,518 

1,486 

83 

0,306 

6,070 

8,378 

Horse-drawn vehicles: 







1920 

449,095 

430^459 

3,810 

42^423 

40^929 

339 

1921 

92,810 

(') 

0) 

8,861 

(*) 

(0 

1922 

143,648 

168,207 

2,028 

11,953 

13, 410 

116 

1923 

254,203 

247,519 

4,723 

24, 553 

23,157 

1,041 

1924 




15.537 

1 . 5 . 4 m 

125 


> The sales statistics for 1921 relate exclusively to complete machines and were compiled almost wholly 
from returns made by 427 establishments classified in the ** agricultural implements” Industry. No sales 
data were collected for that year from establishments manui^turing gas tractors, horse-drawn vehi^, 
bam equipment, and miscellaneous farm equipment. 
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Table 696. — Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United States, 1920- 

1 924 — Continued 



Quantity 

Value 

Typo of oqaipment and year 


Hold 


Sold 


Manu- 

factured 

In the 
United 
States 

For export j 

Manu- 

factured 

In the 
United 
States 

For export 

Barn and barnyard equip- 
ment: 

192J - 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1,000 dole. 
•430 
4,536 
9,910 
6,440 

93,544 
175, 738 
79,224 
105,397 1 
94, 411 

536,945 
328,041 
209, 640 
364, 854 
329, 170 

1,000 dole. 
*437 

1,000 dole. 

1022 




4,306 
9,636 
6, 369 

3 

J923 




100 

1924 




70 

Miscellaneous: 

1920.. 1 




82,420 

0) 

83,886 
94, 937 
86,978 

471, 442 
0) 

222,908 

311,970 

283,414 

7, 495 

(0 

5. 494 
8,056 
7,099 

66,026 

21,663 

1921 - 




1922 




1923 




1924 - 




(Irand total: 

1920-- 




1921 


I.. ’ 

1922 




1923 




49, 349 
5.S ;J19 

1924 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Bata for 1^20 compiled from reports of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Data for 1921-1924 compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

1 The sales statistics for 1921 relate cxclasively to complete machines and were compiled almost wholly 
from returns made by 427 establishments classlfle<i in the “ agricnltural implements’' industry. No sales 
data were collocted for that year from establishments manufacturing gas tractors, horseHlrawn vehicles, 
barn equipment, and miscellaneous farm equipment. 

> Figures for 1921 relate to born eciuipment only. No data for 1920. 
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»-C »H rM 

1111 

1 1 1 1 
r<-ooc6 o 
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Table 697. Estimated prices of agricultural prroducts received by producers, weighted by calendar and by crop years, 1908-1925 — Contd. 
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Table 699. — Index numbers of farm prices of SO commodities^ 1910-1925 
[August, IfiOO-July, 1914-100] 


Year 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton 

seed 

Undas* 

sifled 

All 

groaps 

1910 

104 

91 

10^ 

101 

113 

102 

103 

1911 

96 

106 

87 

95 

101 

103 

05 

1912 

106 

110 

95 

103 

87 

106 

09 

1913 

92 

92 

106 

100 

97 

94 

100 

1914 

103 

100 

112 

101 

85 

05 

102 

1915 

120 

83 

104 

99 

78 

06 

100 

1916 

126 

123 

120 

106 

119 

100 

117 

1917 

217 

202 

173 

133 

187 

130 

176 

1918 

226 

162 

202 

160 

245 

157 

200 

1919... 

231 

189 

206 

182 

247 

162 

209 

1920 

231 

249 

173 

197 

248 

152 

205 

1921 

112 

148 

108 

151 

101 

90 

116 

1922 

105 

162 

113 

135 

156 

94 

124 

1923 

114 

136 

106 

147 

216 

109 

135 

1924 

129 

124 

109 

137 

211 

100 

134 

1925 

156 

i 

160 

139 

143 

177 

92 

147 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. The commodities, by groups, are as follows: Grains— 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, kafir; fruits and vegetables — apples, oranges, grapefruit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, onions, cabbage; meat animals — beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs; tlalry and poultry 
products — chickens, eg^, butter (represents butter, butterfat, and cream), milk; cotton and cottonseed; 
unclassified— horses (represents horses and mules), hay, fiax, tobacco, wool. 

Table 700. — Index numbers of farm prices of 30 commodities^ by months^ 

1910-1926 

[August, 1909- July, 1914-1001 


Year and month 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclas- 

sified 

All 

groups 

1910 

.Taniiary 

110 

90 

99 

112 

116 

101 

106 

February 

112 

93 

ICO 

106 

113 

105 

105 

March..'. 

112 

92 

109 

98 

113 

107 

107 

April 

May.. 

100 

92 

115 

99 

113 

105 

108 

107 

96 

no 

95 

114 

102 

105 

June 

106 

93 

109 

94 

113 

100 

104 

July 

107 

90 

103 

93 

113 

99 

102 

August. 

106 

94 

98 

95 

115 

100 

102 

September 

102 

04 

102 

100 

112 

100 

102 

October. 

97 

88 

101 

103 

111 

100 

101 

November 

92 

84 

96 

108 

113 

101 

99 

December 

90 

87 

93 

111 

115 

102 

99 

1911 

January 

91 

92 

06 

107 

117 

101 

100 

February 

90 

94 

93 

96 

114 

101 

97 

March 

88 

97 

92 

91 

113 

100 

96 

April 

May 

89 

106 

88 

89 

114 

100 

94 

92 

108 

84 

87 

116 

101 

94 

June 

94 

121 

82 

86 

116 

104 

95 

July 

97 

129 

83 

87 

no 

106 

96 

August 

99 

125 

88 

91 

100 

I 107 

96 

September 

101 

109 

88 

95 

88 

106 

96 

October. 

104 

94 

84 

98 

77 

105 

92 

November 

103 

93 

83 

104 

72 

106 

92 

December 

102 

102 

82 

109 

70 

105 

92 

1012 

January 

104 

100 

83 

112 

71 

106 

94 

February 

107 

118 

85 

no 

76 

109 

97 

March 

no 

130 

87 

104 

81 

118 

99 

April 

May 

116 

144 

96 

98 

86 

117 

104 

123 

150 

98 

97 

89 

119 

107 

June 

122 

135 

96 

95 

89 

116 

104 

July 

115 

116 

95 

95 

98 

107 

101 

August 

106 

104 

100 

97 

02 

100 

100 

September 

100 

86 

103 

100 

89 

97 

96 

Gerber 

95 

74 

104 

106 

88 

96 

97 

November... 

87 

78 

90 

108 

91 

97 

95 

Deoember 

82 

78 

99 

106 

97 

96 

95 
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Table 700. — Index numbers of farm prices of 80 commodities^ by months^ 1910-- 

1985 — Continued 

lAugUbt, 1909-July, 1914-100] 


Year end moDth 

Qraius 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclas- 

sified 

All 

groups 

1013 

January 

84 

79 

99 

104 

97 

95 

95 

February 


81 

103 

99 

96 

95 

96 

March 

m 

81 

109 

97 

95 

94 

97 

April 

May 

88 

83 

113 

94 

95 

94 

98 

91 

92 

109 

94 

94 

92 

98 

June 

94 

99 

no 

93 

94 

92 

99 

July 

93 

103 

111 

93 

94 

92 

99 

August 

95 

102 

Jio 

‘♦9 

93 

92 

101 

September 

98 

96 

109 

105 

101 

94 

103 

Octol>er 

97 

97 

no 

105 

106 

94 

104 

November 

96 

96 

108 

112 

102 

96 

104 

December 

97 

97 

107 

113 

98 

90 

103 

1914 

January 

97 

101 

109 

112 

96 

95 

104 

Februaiy 

98 

106 

112 

107 

99 

96 

105 

March 

99 

110 

114 

100 

99 

96 

104 

April 

May 

ItH) 

115 

114 

95 

98 

96 

104 

101 

117 

113 

93 

100 

97 

104 

June 

100 

119 

112 

93 

101 

96 

104 

July 

97 

in 

114 

94 

100 

95 

101 

August 

104 

102 

118 

98 

86 

94 

104 

September 

HI 

92 

117 

102 

66 

94 

102 

October 

110 

79 

111 

104 

58 

92 

98 

November 

lOH 

71 

106 

108 

54 

92 

98 

December 

111 

72 

104 

no 

67 

92 

97 

1915 

January 

123 

75 

103 

110 ' 

! 60 

92 

100 

February j 

134 

78 1 

101 

105 

, 65 

95 

101 

March ! 

136 

77 

101 

96 

«7 

97 

100 

April 

May 

138 

82 

103 

94 

73 

98 

103 

139 

90 

106 

94 

74 

98 

104 

June 

127 

91 

107 

91 

72 

98 

101 

July 

118 

89 

106 

91 

70 

97 

90 

August 

115 

85 

105 

93 

70 

94 

97 

September 

106 

70 

106 

96 

81 

93 

97 

October 

101 

79 1 

108 

101 

99 

92 

101 

November 

99 

84 

101 

107 

99 

92 

99 

December 

102 

89 

98 

110 

100 

93 

100 

1016 

January 

112 

99 

101 

108 

100 

95 

104 

February 

115 

108 

108 

102 

100 

98 

106 

March 

111 

112 

116 

98 

99 

100 

108 

Anril 

May 

111 

114 

121 

96 

102 

102 

110 

113 

117 

123 

97 

104 

104 

111 

June 

no 

124 

124 

97 

107 

103 

112 

July 

113 

125 

124 

97 

109 

100 

113 

August 

127 

123 

123 

101 

116 

08 

117 

September— 

138 

121 

327 

106 

128 

97 

123 

October 

147 

129 

122 

114 

144 

98 

128 

November, 

158 

147 

123 

124 

163 

101 

137 

December 

157 

156 

125 

129 

160 

104 

189 

1917 

January 

161 

167 

131 

127 

148 

107 

140 

February- 

169 

208 

144 

127 

144 

100 

146 

March 

179 

241 

162 

i22 

149 

115 

150 

April 

May.. 

217 

265 

177 

123 

160 

123 

176 

251 

283 

179 

128 

169 

132 

198 

June 

246 

270 

177 

125 

189 

136 

188 

July 

250 

219 

173 

124 

204 

136 

185 

August 

248 

166 

178 

129 

199 

133 

188 

^ptomber— 

233 

146 

190 

138 

197 

136 

m 

October 

223 

150 

194 

147 

214 

132 

187 

November. 

213 

156 

186 

153 

232 

145 

1B7 

December 

213 

156 

100 

169 

237 

153 

191 


91044®— 26 87 
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Table 700 . — Index numbers of farm prices of 30 commodiiiesy by months f 1910- 

1935 — Goiiiinuecl 

[August, 190»-July, 1014-100] 


Year and month 

Grains 

. Fruits 
and 
vego- 
tablos 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

All 

groups 


1918 

218 

158 

187 

165 

244 

158 

194 

February., 

227 

162 

1K8 


219 

160 

107 

March__l_. 

234 

157 

194 

153 

257 



April 

235 

156 

204 

146 

251 

162 


May 

231 

160 

210 

144 

235 

157 

198 

JirnA 

227 


207 

144 

234 

152 


July 

228 

172 

205 

146 

235 

160 

197 

Ai^ist 

230 

177 

211 

153 

246 

152 

203 

Sepietiibcr 

229 

166 

2J4 

161 

264 

167 

207 

October-., 

222 

160 

204 

174 

253 

159 

204 

November. ... 

216 

158 

198 

184 

236 

158 

200 

Dftep.nihfir 

217 

155 

199 

192 

235 

159 

201 

Iimnarv 

1919 

217 

1)4 

201 

189 

225 

159 

200 

February 

214 

156 

201 

172 

208 

156 

104 

March 

220 

167 

211 

104 



197 

AtM*!! 

234 

179 

224 

168 

213 

162 

207 

May..,, - 

215 

197 

227 

171 

232 

169 

215 

June.. 

245 

205 

221 

171 

249 

171 

210 

July 

248 

216 

228 

172 


167 

222 

Au^st - 

246 

219 

227 

1«6 


166 

222 

September- 

233 

194 

197 

182 

252 

162 

208 

October 

222 

IbO 

185 

19? 

277 

155 

206 

November,— 

220 

J87 

177 

207 

295 

155 

209 

Dece.ttibor 

229 

206 

173 

217 

292 

158 

213 

Januarv - 

1920 

241 

226 

181 

215 

293 

166 

210 

Februa’iy, 

212 

252 

184 

205 

295 

171 

221 

March 

246 

279 

184 

193 

298 

173 

222 

April - 

261 

323 

186 

191 

361 

177 

230 

235 

234 

May 

277 

373 

181 

1S7 

3(X1 

180 

Tune 

2S3 

366 

182 

183 

301 

169 

J^y 

266 

314 

181 

184 

297 

162 

224 

209 

August 

212 

239 

177 

190 

266 

141 

September 

222 

180 

177 

196 

218 

136 

194 

October 

193 

150 

169 

203 

175 

128 

178 

158 

140 

135 

128 

123 

115 
112 
no 

111 

116 
118 
120 
no 

115 

114 

t IB 

Ncveml)er,_, 

157 

141 

150 

200 

182 

118 

December 

138 

144 

124 

205 


111 

Januarv 

1921 

138 

136 

123 

190 

93 

lO) 

192 

99 

05 

91 

90 

87 

80 

84 

82 

80 

82 

83 

Fsbiuary 

136 

127 

110 

170 

89 

March-'- 

131 

125 

1’25 

152 

80 

76 

April 

118 

124 

114 

144 

May,. 

116 

132 

111 

133 

78 

78 

79 
91 

130 
150 
137 

131 

129 

128 

131 

136 

144 

160 

Jane 

117 

140 

105 1 

127 

July 

109 

156 

178 

100 

112 

101 

98 

02 

131 

139 

144 

155 

An^st 

103 

S^tomber,— 

100 

94 

171 

October- 

162 

November. 

88 

162 

164 

December - — 

88 

166 


163 

149 

136 

129 

125 

123 

124 

]2:i 

125 
132 
142 
152 
161 

Januarv — 

1922 

91 

159 

173 

181 

190 

206 

197 


FMruary. 

102 

M^ch 

111 

an 

SO 

1X0 

128 

to*! 

April 

114 

OU 

QA 

fiSy : : :: : 

115 

BU 

OA 

127 

ino 

Jme. 

111 

OO 

cll 

JlAy 

105 

100 

97 

174 

129 

120 

114 

112 

113 

108 

107 

Or 

laO 

Asifuat . 


1 M 

fiji 

liiD 

•on 

SMitexnber 

109 


00 

QA 

xw 

no 

I'M 

October - 

101 

106 

111 

101 

101 

104 


D7 

NoVAmber 


' 9/ 


Diiember.,, 


1 V4 

i 

lA) 

Ml 
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Table 700. — Index numbert of farm, prices of SO commodities, by months, 1010- 

1 925 — Continued 

[August, 1909-July, 1914"* 100] 


Year and mouth 

Grains 

Fruits 

and 

vege- 

tables 

Moat 

animals 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Unclassi- 

fied 

All 

groups 

1923 








January 

113 

117 

110 

157 

203 

104 

134 

February 

114 

122 

110 

151 

215 

1C8 

136 

March— 

117 

130 

no 

144 

224 

105 

136 

April 

121 

146 

110 

139 

222 

101 

137 

May 

123 

167 

108 

136 

211 

102 

135 

Juno 

119 

161 

103 

135 

207 

107 

133 

July 

112 

165 

105 

133 

190 

90 

130 

August 

109 

151 

104 

138 

190 

101 

128 

September 

111 

131 

112 

144 

204 

100 

132 

October 

113 

123 

106 

156 

221 

94 

134 


110 

114 

100 

166 

238 

96 

136 

December 

108 

114 

98 

166 

253 

98 

1.17 

1924 








January 

110 

118 

101 

155 

255 

90 

137 

February 

113 

123 

102 

152 

247 

98 

136 

March 

114 

J23 

104 

136 

219 

99 

131 

April 

113 

128 

106 1 

126 

226 

08 

130 

May 

114 

132 

107 

123 

222 

94 

129 

June 

116 

146 

105 

123 

219 

95 

130 

July 

130 

142 

103 1 

122 

215 

101 

132 

August 

141 

138 

116 i 

123 

219 

103 

130 

September 

140 

113 

115 

133 

175 

100 

131 

October 

150 

109 

121 

142 

182 

102 

138 

November 

147 

108 

115 i 

150 

179 

106 

137 

December 

165 

110 

113 

158 

176 

102 

130 

1926 








January 

m 

122 

123 

164 

182 ! 

04 

146 

February 

178 

131 

126 

142 

183 

06 

146 

Mhi ell 

1?J 

138 

145 

134 

195 

94 

16t 

April 

153 

146 

146 

131 

189 

94 

147 

May 

159 

163 

139 

132 

184 

87 

140 

June 

1G4 

184 

139 

132 

183 

86 

148 

July 

152 

178 

148 

134 

186 

88 

140 

Augast 

157 

178 

149 

139 

186 

96 

152 

September 

148 

142 

143 

141 

178 

90 

144 

Octolier 

135 

152 

141 

154 

1719 

90 

143 

November 

138 

194 

136 

162 

144 

95 

144 

Deoomber 

140 


186 

168 

139 

92 

148 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The coramodities, by groups, areas follows: Orahia— 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, kaflr; fruits and vegetables — apples, oranges, gmix'fruit, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, onions, cabbage; meat animals— beef cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs; dairy and poultry 
products— chickens, eggs, butter (represents butter, butterfat, and cream), milk; cotton and cottonseed; 
unclassified— horses (represents horses and mules), hay, flax, tobacco, wool. 
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PRICES, COST OF LIVING, AND WAGES 
Tablb 701 . — Index numbers of prices, cost of living, and wages, 1913-1925 

(1910-1914=100) 


Calendar year 

Farm 
prices, 30 
commod- 
ities, 
August, 
1909- 
July, 
1914= 
100 » 

Whole- 

sale 

prices 

all 

commod- 

ities* 

Retail 
prices, 22 
articles 
of food > 

Cost of 
living (32 
cities) 
1913=100* 

Farm 
labor 1 

Union 
wages 
per hour 
May 15, 
1913-100* 

Earnings 
New 
York 
State 
factory 
workers, 
June, 
1914- 
100 « 

1913_ 

100 

102 

103 

100 

104 

100 


1914. 

102 

100 

106 

« 103 

101 

102 

• 100 

1915l 

100 

103 

104 

M05 

102 

103 

101 

191&._ 

117 

129 

117 

*118 

112 

107 

114 

1917 

176 

180 

151 

*142 

140 

114 

129 

1918. 

200 

198 

174 

M74 

176 

133 

160 

1910. 

209 

210 

192 

* 199 

206 

155 

185 

1920. 

205 

230 

210 

*200 

239 

199 

222 

192L_ 

116 

150 

158 

8 174 

150 

205 

203 

1922. 

124 

152 

146 

*170 

146 

193 

197 

1923. 

135 

156 

151 

* 173 

166 

211 

214 

1924. 

134 

152 

150 

« 172 

166 

228 

218 

1925l 

147 

162 

160 

1 *178 

168 

238 

223 

1925 








January 

146 

163 

159 


156 

1 

223 

Februar” 

146 

164 

156 




220 

March 

151 

164 

156 




224 

April 

147 

159 

155 


163 


218 

May 

146 

158 

1.56 




221 

June 

148 

160 

160 

174 



220 

July. 

149 

163 

165 


170 


220 

August 

152 

163 

165 




222 

September 

144 

163 

164 




223 

October 

143 

160 

167 


173 


225 

November 

144 

160 

172 




226 

December 

143 

159 

171 

178 



229 










Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. 

1 Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

> Bureau of Labor Statistics. Food (22 items prior to 1921; 43 from Jan. 1921); heat and light (5 items); 
clothing (about 75 items varying from time to time) ; rent (representative number of moderate-priced bouses); 
furniture and household articles (28 items), and 42 miscellaneous artcles. 

4 New York State Department of Labor. 

* December. 

•June. 
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Table 702,— /ndeo? numbers of wholesale pricesy by groups of commodities^ United 

States, 1909-1925 

[Year 1913-1001 


Year 



Cloths 

and 

cloth- 

ing 

Fuel 

and 

light- 

ing 

Metals 

and 

metal 

prod- 

ucts 

Build- 

ing 

mate- 

rials 

Chem- 

icals 

and 

drugs 

House- 

fur. 

nishing 

goods 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous 

All 

com- 

modi- 

ties 

1909 

97 

97 

98 

84 

93 

95 

100 

92 


97 

1910 

103 


100 

78 

94 

98 

102 

96 

151 

101 

19U 

93 

97 

96 

76 

89 

98 

102 

93 

111 

03 

1912 

101 


97 

84 

99 

99 

101 

94 


09 

1913 



100 







100 

1914 

103 

102 

98 

93 

85 

92 

101 

M 

95 

96 

1916 



98 

88 

99 

94 

134 

WR 

95 

101 

1916 

123 

121 

127 

126 

162 


181 


121 

127 

1917 


167 

175 

169 


157 


125 

148 

m 

1918 

218 

188 

228 


187 

172 

215 

153 

156 

194 

1919 

231 

207 

253 

181 

162 

201 

169 

184 

175 

206 

1920 

218 


295 

241 

192 

264 


254 

196 

226 

1921 

124 

144 

180 

199 

129 

165 

136 

195 

128 

147 

1922. 

133 

138 

181 

218 

122 

168 

124 

176 

117 

149 

1923 

141 

144 

200 

185 

144 

189 

131 

183 

123 

154 

1924 

143 

144 

191 


134 

175 


173 

117 

150 

1925 

168 


190 

175 


175 

134 

169 

135 

159 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 703. — Index numbers of wholesale prices of farm products, United States 

1909-1925 

(Year 1913-100] 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1909 

91 

93 

93 

96 

99 

99 

99 

97 

99 

101 

n 

107 

97 

1910 

106 

106 

108 

■03 

■ll3 

102 

104 

■03 

103 

101 

97 

97 

103 

1911 

96 

91 

89 

88 

88 

90 

93 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

93 

1912 

96 

97 

99 

■03 

■03 

101 

101 


104 

104 


101 

101 

1913 

98 

98 

98 

99 

97 

98 

99 

wm 

103 

103 

m 

103 

100 

1914 

103 

103 

102 

■P3 



103 

19 

106 


19 

101 

103 

1915 

104 

105 

104 

104 



104 

■il 

101 



105 

104 

1916 

no 

no 

111 

113 

115 

114 

117 

125 

131 

136 

147 

146 

123 

1917 

152 

157 

166 

184 

196 

195 

196 

m:\ym 

E3 

207 

212 

207 

100 

1918 

211 

211 

211 

213 

209 

210 

217 

227 

234 

225 

225 

227 

218 

1919 

224 

216 

224 

230 

234 

226 

241 

242 

225 

227 

237 

242 

231 

1920 

247 

237 

237 

243 

241 

237 

233 

218 


187 

173 

152 

218 

1921 

143 

133 

127 

117 

118 

114 

119 

123 

124 

124 

121 


124 

1922 

122 

131 

130 

129 

132 

131 

1.35 

131 

133 

138 

143 

145 

133 

1923 

143 

142 

143 

141 

139 

138 

135 

139 

144 

144 

146 

145 

141 

1924 

144 

143 

137 

139 

136 

134 

141 

145 

143 

149 

150 

157 

148 

1925 

163 

162 

161 

153 

152 

155 

162 

163 


155 

154 

152 

158 


Division ol Crop and Livestock estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Tabls 704. — l7*dex nwnbers (tf wholesale prices of all eommocHliee, United SkUee. 
' 1909-m6 


lYair 1913-tOel 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mai\ 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1909 

93 

93 

94 

95 

97 

97 

97 

98 

99 

101 

102 

103 

97 

1910 

102 

102 

105 

105 

103 

102 

102 

102 

100 

97 

06 

96 

101 

1911 

95 

92 

93 

91 

90 

90 

92 

91 

95 

96 

95 

94 

03 

1912 

96 

06 

97 

100 

IflO 

99 

99 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

09 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

102 

101 

100 

99 

100 

1914 - 

98 

99 

OS 

96 

97 

97 

97 

101 

102 

97 

97 

97 

93 

1916 

98 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

lOO 

100 

102 

104 

108 

101 

1916 

113 

115 

119 

121 

123 

123 

123 

126 

130 

136 

146 

149 

127 

1917 

163 

157 1 

162 

17.3 

183 

185 

188 

189 

187 

183 

183 

182 

177 

1918 

184 

186 

187 

190 

190 

191 

196 

200 

204 

202 

203 

202 

194 

1919 

199 

193 

196 

199 

202 

203 

212 

216 

210 

211 

217 

223 

206 

i9ao_ 

283 

232 

23i 

246 

247 

243 

241 

231 

226 

211 

196 

179 

226 

1931 

170 

160 

155 

148 

14.5 

142 

141 

142 

141 

142 

141 

140 

147 

1922 

13S 

141 

142 

143 

148 

150 

165 

156 

153 

154 

1.56 

166 

149 

1933 

166 

157 

169 

159 

156 

15.3 

161 

150 

154 

153 

152 

151 

164 

1924 

151 I 

162 

1.50 

148 

147 

14.5 

147 

150 

149 

152 

163 

157 

• 150 

1925 

160 

161 

161 

i 

166 

165 

167 

160 

160 

160 

168 

168 

156 

169 


Division of Crop and Livestoik Estimates. Compiled from Burmu of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 705 . — Index numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural commodities^ United 

Staiesy 1910-1926 ^ 

[1910-1914-100) 


Calondar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1910 

106 

104 

108 

106 

104 

103 

104 

106 

103 

100 

97 

97 

103 

1011 

06 

92 

90 

88 

80 

90 

02 

06 

97 

08 

98 

90 

94 

1012 

98 

98 

99 

103 

104 

101 

101 

102 

103 

103 

102 

100 

101 

10/3 

97 

97 

98 

00 

97 

98 

100 

101 

103 

102 

102 

100 

99 

JW4 

101 

101 

100 

99 

99 

100 

101 

JOO 

109 

103 

103 

102 

102 

1915 

104 

107 

105 

106 

107 

103 

105 

103 

100 

104 

103 

106 

lot 

1916 

108 

109 

110 

113 

114 

IJ4 

no 

123 

128 

134 

142 

138 

121 

1017 

143 

148 

156 

174 

187 

184 

184 

191 

192 

106 

199 i 

107 

170 

1018 

198 

200 

200 

203 

200 

201 

206 

213 

220 

215 

217 

218 

203 

1019 

216 

209 

217 

224 

227 

219 

227 

228 

216 

216 

223 

231 

221 

1920 

239 

230 

231 

244 

248 

245 

240 

223 

216 

194 

180 

1.58 

221 

1021 

151 

142 

HI 

132 

120 

126 

130 

133 

133 

130 

127 

125 

133 

1022 

124 

132 

136 

135 

138 

137 

140 

135 

135 

139 

142 

144 

1S6 

1933 

141 

142 

144 

144 

142 

141 

138 

139 

140 

147 

146 

146 

143 

1934 

144 

143 

140 

139 

138 

135 

141 

147 

145 

151 

160 

156 

144 

1035 

101 

159 

162 

155 

154 

1.57 

161 

162 

162 

106 

156 

163 

158 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from Bureau of Lai>or Statistics reports. 

1 Commodities originating on United States fanos. Includes (1) farm products group, excepting iiides 
and skins; (2) the food group, ezoopting cocoa beaus, colleo, copra, pepper, ^t, tea, and oocoanut 
oil; (3) bran, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, sudmlll-teodmiddltegs. ““ 
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Tadlb 706 . — Ind$x numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricvUural commodities^ 

United States, 1910-19^6^ 

[1910-1914-100] 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ocl. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1010 

103 

n 

11 

107 

lOG 

104 

103 


m 

98 

■ 

98 

102 

1011 

97 

97 

90 

97 

96 

94 

04 


05 

94 

H] 

94 

06 

1012 

05 

90 

97 

100 

VlDl 

VTiTil 

VOSl 


102 

103 

vnn 

101 

100 

1013 

107 



106 

106 

Vfi!] 

104 


104 

vea 

Vml 

101 

104 

1014 

100 

100 

101 

100 

98 

07 

96 

96 


95 

94 

95 

97 

1915 

■ESI 

96 

96 

96 


98 


vml 

103 


109 

115 

101 


122 

126 

132 

134 

136 

137 

130 

135 

1.37 

143 

1.55 

166 

138 

1017 


173 

176 

170 

185 

195 

m 

VEHl 

180 

176 

173 

174 

182 

1018 

177 

178 

VOS] 

183 

186 

188 


193 

195 

196 

196 

193 

188 

1919 

188 

184 

181 

179 

183 

194 


211 

213 

215 

219 

224 

190 

1920 

236 

244 

247 

254 

254 

250 

251 

219 

246 

237 

221 

208 

241 


TTil 

186 

177 

171 

168 

164 

159 

1.56 

1.56 

159 

161 

161 

167 

1022 

158 

156 

166 

1.56 

164 

168 

177 

182 

179 

176 

17.5 

175 

168 

1023 

177 

178 

179 

Tiol 

176 

172 

169 

167 

Vml 

165 

163 

162 

171 

1024 

164 

■To] 

166 

164 

162 

150 

158 

159 

158 

1.58 

160 

163 

162 

1075 

1C6 

167 

165 

162 

161 

163 

164 

164 

163 

164 

166 

165 

165 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. CompQed from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

1 Commodities not ortginatins on United States farms. Inchides all commodities other than those in 
Table 705. 












Table 707 . — Farms and farm land 


1378 

























iLefls than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



Table 70S . — Crop la?id 











Table 709 . — Pasture land: Acreage infarmsy 19H 



Miscellaneous Ayriculttiral Statistics 


1383 




Table 710 . — Woodland and other land hi farms 
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Division of Land BcoAonttcs. Compiled from the Bureau of the Census reports. 1924 figures pj 
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Tablb 711. — Bankruptcy among farmers: Cases concluded in fiscal years ended 

June SO, 19SS-1925 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

State 

Total 

Farmers 

Total 

Farmers 

Total 

Farmers 

Total 

Farmers 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
cent 
of all 
cases 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
cent 
of all 
cases 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
cent 
of all 
cases 

Num- 

ber 

Per 
cent 
of all 
cases 

Maine 

431 

61 

11.8 

658 

94 

14.3 

904 

* 136 

15.0 

I 

871 

108 

11.8 

New Hampshire... 

123 

7 

6.7 

76 

12 

15.8 

130, 

6 

4.6 

86 

6 

5.8 

Vermont 

166 

21 

12.7 

100 

20 

20.0 

101 

27 

26.7 

205 

39 

19.0 

Massachusetts 

901 

10 

1.1 

1,692 

5 

.3 

1, 476' 

11 

.7 

1, 378 

7 

.5 

Rhode Island 

72 

1 

1.4 

166 



123 

1 

.8 

132 

2 

1.5 

Connecticut 

201 

2 

1.0 

399 

15 

3.8 

660 

15 

2.3 

600 

13 

2L2 

Now York 

2,076 

38 

1.8 

3,128 

96 

3.1 

3.m 

105 

2.9 

5, 376 

104 

1.9 

New Jersey 

277 

4 

1.4 

502 

4 

.8 

635 

14 

2.6 

719 

16 

2.2 

Pennsylvania 

671 

33 

6.1 

1,165 

48 

4.1 

1,218 

1 .52 

4.3 

1,263 

70 

aa 

Ohio 

1 680 

64 

9.4 

1,279 

156 

12.2 

1,531 

1 209 

13.7 

1, 813 

214 

11.8 

Indiana 

245 

59 

24.1 

1 333 

84 

25.2 

403 

1 101 

26.1 

360 

97 

26.9 

Illinois 

1,012 

81 

8.0 

1, 714 

192 

11.2 

1,923 

194 

10. 1 

1,596 

190 

11.9 

Michigan 

434 

11 

2.5 

909 

27 

3.0 

814 

44 

5.4 

808 

46 

6.3 

Wisconsin 

364 

32 

8.8 

696 

no 

15.8 

914 

136 

14.9 

1,065 

213 

2a2 

Minnesota 

651 

189 

29.0 

1,023 

291 

28.5 

1, 452 

430 

29.6 

1,586 

369 

23.3 

Iowa 

704 

368 

62.3 

935 

489 

52.3 

1,317 

663 

50.3 

1,707 

861 

5a4 

Missouri 

403 

61 

16.1 

560 

106 

18.8 

1, 106 

238 

21.5 

1,482 

287 

19.4 

North Dakota 

302 

237 

78.5 

749 

615 

82.1 

1,047 

782 

74.7 

837 

629 

76l1 

South Dakota 

73| 

38 

52.1 

I 232 

148 

63.8 

373 

236 

63.3 

556 

352 

63.3 

Nebraska 

184 

60 

32.6 

259 

132 

61.0 

515 

I 172 

33.4 

525 

178 

33.9 

Kansas _ 

328 

113 

34.5 

688 

225 

38.3 

737 

264 

35.8 

670 

213 

31.8 

Delaware. 

35 

3 

8.6 

29 

2 

6.9 

i 46 

6 

13.0 

40 

8 

20.0 

Maryland 

159 

17 

10.7 

170 

37 

21.8 

307 

42 

13.7 

1 175 

38 

21.7 

Virginia 

726 

40 

5.6 

1, 320 

87 

6.6 

1, 167 

84 

7.2 

1,407 

05 

&8 

West Virginia 

268 

12 

4.5 

328 

7 

2.1 

348 

11 

3.2 

414 

19 

4.6 

North Carolina 

154 

13 

8.4 

215 

16 

7.4 

319 

36 

11.3 

308 

45 

14.6 

South Carolina 

115 

1 

-9 

246 

24 

9.8 

416 

36 

8.7 

230 

26 

11.3 

Georgia 

2,344 

588 

25.1 

2,918 

772 

26.5 

3,386 

848 

25.0 

3,041 

798 

26.2 

Florida 

145 

4i 

2.8i 

348 

14 

4.0 

365 

22 

6.0 

186 

8 

4.3 

Kentucky 

222 

43] 

19. 4j 

687 

88 

15.0 

605 

104 

j 

17.2 

682 

108 

15.8 

Tennessee 

1, 133 

46 

4. 1 

1,600 

118 

7.4 

1,669 

112 

6.7 

1,844 

109 

5.9 

Alabama 

2,461 

100 

4. 1 

1,977 

181 

9.2 

2,125 

218 

10.3 

2,248 

242 

ia8 

Mississippi 

265 

12 

4. 6 

462 

33 

7. 1 

582 

49 

8.4 

542 

58 

ia7 

Arkansas 

266 

72 

27.1 

454 

76 

16.7 

560 

104 

18.6 

338 

85 

25.1 

Louisiana 

219 

3? 

14. 6 

423 

129 

3a5 

488 

171i 

35.0 

362 

77 

21.3 

Oklahoma 

240 

38 

15.8 

661 

81 

14.7 

956 

138 

14.4 

921 

145 

15.7 

Texas 

628 

122 

19.4 

1,208 

253 

20.9 

1, 523 

375i 

24.6 

1,129 

343 

30.4 

Montana 

303 

215 

59.2 

611 

306 

59.9 

855 

551 

64.4 

703 

460 

65.4 

Idaho 

169 

79 

46.8 

292 

160 

64.8 

414 

231 

55.8 

468 

260 

55.6 

Wyoming 

42 

12 

28.6 

56 

14 

25.0 

102 

36 

35.3 

143 

48 

33.6 

Colorado 

249 

77 

30.9 

366 

118 

32.2 

341 

128 

37.5 

686 

220 

3Z1 

New Mexico 

37 

3 

8.1 

17 

3 

17.7 

144 

28 

19.4 


27 

28.4 

Arizona 

40 

9 

22.6 

105 

37 

35.2 

82 

31 

37.8 

62 

10 

sao 

Utah 

177 

22 

12.4 

235 

32 

13.6 

302 

35 

11.6 

382) 

32 

8.4 

Nevada 

21 

2 

9.5 

2 



5 

0 


24 

5 

2a8 

Washington 

377 

49 

13.0 

727 

131 

18.0 

874 

213 ; 

214 

824 

190 

23.8 

Oregon 

370 

33 

8.9 

717 

no 

15.3 

799 

01 

1L4 

928 

100 

ia8 

Oaluomia 

1,004 

110 

11.0 

1, 150 

183 

15.0 

1,760 

236 

13.4 

2,206 

293 

12.8 

United States. 

23,462 

3,236 

14.4 

34,236 

5,940 

17.4 

i 

7,772 

18.7 

44,236 

7,872 

17.8 


DiTision of Agricultural Finance. Compiled firom annual reports of the Attorney General. 
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Tablb 712 . — Total refrigerated space: All cold storages^ including meat-packing 
establishments reporting to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, October 1, 1925 


State 

Con- 

cerns 

Cubic feet of space held at temperatures of— 


10° F. and 
below 

11 to 29° F., 
inclusive 

1 

30 to 44° F., 
inclusive 

45° F. and 
above 

Total space 

AlnhATiiA * . _ 

4 

r 

30,6.52 
56, .592 

7.5, 258 

1 .593, 872 

1,157,945 

26,888 


Cu. It. 

1, 263, 865 
679, 352 

Alaska 

5 

2,000 

Arizona 

! 4 

15, 360 

3,900 

473, 436 

1, 396, 646 
17, 471, 385 

1 

492, 690 
1, 436, 1 19 
21, 822, 350 

Arkansas 

7 

3 . 3 ; 7.50 
1,661,5.59 

5,823 
304, 246 

Caliiornia 

74 

2,385, 100 

Colorado 

17 

1,075, 091 

225, 454 

4, 704, 383 
1,850,837 
2,304,931 

402, 962 

6, 407, 890 

Connecticut 


160,400 

132, 544 

118,000 
22, C.56 

2, 261, 781 
2, 582, 026 

District ol Columbia 

1 4 

252, 617 

1,822 

Florida 

10 

48, 010 

109, 695 

617, 074 
2,288, 656 

12, 171 

786, 960 

Georgia - 

19 

122,812 

377,003 

14, 210 

2, 802, 581 

Idaho 

12 

34,461 

45,041 

404, 178 

26,900 

509,570 

Illinois 

80 

18,652,985 

17,397, 433 

9.5, 301,476 

11.027, 439 

142, 370, 333 

Indiana 

42 

450,646 

1,H06, 601 

13, 193, 005 

1, 2:i7, 182 

16, 687, 434 

Iowa 

.38 

1 , 912 ; 080 

2,718,421 

16,918, 532 
28, 708, 376 

2, 1.56, G.5.5 

23, 7a5, 688 

Kansas 

31 

2,006,940 

6, 278, 598 

.5, 147, 951 

42, 141, 864 

Kentucky 

15 

377,400 

343. 097 

4, 236.390 

72, 814 

6, 029, 701 

Louisiana 

7 

140,200 

135,363 

1, 903, 470 

77, 177 

2, 25(i, 210 

Maine 

8 

.540, 732 

3,606 

K39, 092 

4, IH)7 

1, 388, 3.37 

Maryland 

21 

560,985 

288, 140 

3, 389, 916 

M6,4.38 

4, 385, 488 

Massachusetts 

39 

6,580,939 

2,065,231 

14, 891, 725 

344,408 

23, 872, 303 

Michigan 

33 

1, 196, 796 
2, 253, 127 

527,222 

6, 608, 145 

80,000 

8, 412, 163 

Minnesota 

27 

2, 286, 657 

14,999,603 

2,219,072 

2l,767,:i59 

Missouri 

60 

3,416,764 

1, 295, 237 

29,271,878 

1, 835, m\ 

3.5, 819, 535 

Montana. 

6 

31,080 1 

57, 488 

173, CdO 

9, 328 
1,394,654 

271,612 

Nebraska 

19 

3,053,522 1 

890,862 

17,927,014 

23, 866, 702 

New Jersey 

30 

3,260,811 

590,116 

9,389,060 

403 . 2:11 

1.3, (;4.3, 218 

New York 

180 

10, 107, 787 

5,811,300 

57,715, 051 

1,778, 273 

75,412,411 

North Carolina. 

8 

18,000 

.50,000 

640, 102 

6,600 

714, 702 

Ohio 

92 

2, 148, 983 

1,120,968 

19, 270,427 

897,600 

23, 437, 978 
8, 954, 765 

Oklahoma 

13 

599,298 

.596, 182 

6,716,366 

1,043,919 

Oregon 

29 

4.36, 797 

1,;^, 381 

3,580,023 

136, 373 

6,717,574 

Pennsylvania 

108 

2,961, 267 

2,060,607 

19, 489, 301 

606, 694 

25, 107, 869 

'Rlirwia 

3 

330,888 

267,806 

400,000 
442, 481 

822, 928 
2, 600, 8.58 


1, 553, 816 
3, 600, 106 

South Dakota. 

7 

387, 061 

Tennessee 

20 

301,090 

159, 842 

5,401,820 

125, 612 

6,048,364 

Texas - 

65 

800,583 

2, 422, 448 

9,731,694 

1, 780, 463 
142,000 

14, 736, 088 

Utah 

7 

125, 441 

87, 490 

1, 243,005 
12, 614, 706 

1, 597, 936 

Virginia 

28 

318, 346 

597, 827 

308,280 

13, 739, 169 
20, 749, 762 

Washington 

06 

1,042,911 

2,6.36,232 

1^ 232, 030 

838, .589 

West Virginia 

17 

7,840 

90,170 

3,047,771 

01, 163 

3,206,950 

Wisconsin . 

62 

695, 350 

628, .593 

11, 811,390 

1, 269, 029 

14, 404, 362 

All other States 

14 

33,094 

134, 176 

686,920 

71, 701 

925, 891 

Total 

1,323 

68,721,782 

59,414,433 

462,012,398 

36, 519, 137 

626,667,750 
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Table 713 . — Farmers* business organizations by kinds and States j December , 1925 




























































































Table 714 . — Associations reporting number of members^ by kinds and States^ 'preliminary ^ 1925 
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Table 714 . — AsBociaHons reporting number of members, by kinds arid States, preliminary, 1925 — Continued 
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Table 715 . — Total expenditures of funds from all sources for cooperative agricidiural extension work, by projects, United States, 1915-“ 

1924 , by States, 1924 
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Table 717 . — ^Number of counties with county extension agents, 19H-1925 
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Table 718 . — Farm population and total population^ hy race, nativity y and parentage, by States, 1920 
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Table 719 . — Farm population and other popidatioUf by race^ nativity^ parentage^ 
and age group, United States, 


BY RACE, ETO. 


Race, nativity, pa-entage, 
and age group 

Farm 

population! 

Rural 

population* 

Urban 

population-* 

Total 

population 

Percentage distribution 

Farm 

pouu- 

fatiun 

Rural 

popu- 

lation 

Urban 
popu- 1 
lation 

Total 

popu- 

lation 

AVhitc: 

Native 

Native parentage- . 
Foreign parentage.. 
Mixed parentage... 
Foreign born 

Total-- 

Colored (non white); 

Negro 

Indian T 

(’'hi nose 

Japanese 

All other 

Total 

Totd white and 
colored 

24, 812, fit 1 

2, 326, 106 
1, 4V0, G12 
1,471,040 

40, 84.5, 060 
3.1, 86.5, 22S 
4, 389, 653 
2. 590, 179 
.3, 355, 771 

40, 2G3, lOl 
24, 556, 729 
11,304,886 
4, 401, 486 
10, 350, 983 

81, 108, 161 
58,421,967 
15,094,539 
6,991,665 
13, 712,754 

78.6 

66.6 
7.4 
4.7 
4.7 

79.5 
65. 9 

8.5 
5.0 

6.5 

74.1 

45.2 j 
20.8 

8.1 

19.1 

76.7 
65. 3 

14.8 
6.6 

13.0 

20, 313, 654 

44, 200, 831 

.50. 620, aH4 

94, 820. 915 

83.2 

86.0 

93.2 

89.7 

5, 112, 253 
142, 714 
4,287 
39, 

1,837 

6,003,658 
229, 21H 
li,631 
itf’. 180 
3, 199 

3, 569, 473 
15, 219 
50,008 
53,h;^o 
5,989 

10, 463, 131 
244, 4.37 
61,630 
111,010 
9, 488 

16.2 

0.5 

(.*) 

0.1 

(0 

13.4 

0.4 

(^) 

0. 1 

(9 

6.6 

0) 

ai 

0.1 

(0 

9.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

(}) 

5. 300, 615 

7, 205b 186 

3. (»84, 510 

' 10,889,705 

16.8 

14.0 

6.8 

10.3 

31, 614, 260 

.51,406,017 

54.304,6a3 

105, 710, 620 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


BY AGE 


Under 10 years | 

8, 138, 070 1 

12, 645,278 

10, 326, 027 

22, 971,305 

25.7 

24.6 

19.0 

21.7 

10 to 20 years j 

7,824, 10(5 

11,813,311 

10, 039, 484 

21, 852, 795 

24.7 

23.0 

18.5 

20.7 

21 years and over ! 

15, 6 -12, 093 

26. 947, 428 

3,3. 930, 092 

60, 886, 620 

49.6 

52. 4 

62.5 

67.6 

Ail ages 

31, 614, 269 

51,406,017 

54, .304, Oai 

105, 710, 620 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life. Coxnpalod from reports of Bureau of the Census. 


» Definition of farm poptilation as used in these (ahles: (1) All persons living on farms, without regard 
to oceupation; (.2) all thos** farm laborers (and their families) who, while not living on farms, nevertboless 
live in strictly ruial terntory, outside the limits of any Incorporated ]il»cc. 

* Definition of rural i>opulation: All iK’rsona other than those who are urban. 

* Definition of urban population; All i)ersons living in places of 2,500 population and more. 

* Less than ouo-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Table 720 . — Farm population and other population, summary, United States, 1920 


Item 

Number 

Pereentage 
of total 
population 

Farm population - - 

31,614,269 
31, 358, 640 
255. 629 
52,965 
36,131 
168,643 
51,406,017 
8, 969, 241 
42,430,776 

54, 304, 603 
105, 710, 620 

29.9 
29.66 
.24 
.05 
.03 
.16 
48.6 
8.5 
.4a 1 

51.4 

100.6 

Farm population in rural territory - - - 

Farm population in urban territory 

In*ci{ics and other incorporated places of 2,5,000 and over 

In cities and other incoriiorated places of 10,000 to 2.5,000 

In cities and other incoriiorated places of 2,.500 to 10,000 

Rural population 

In incorporated places of less than 2,500 inhabitants- 

In unincorporated, territory 

Urban ixipulation (living in cities and other incorporated places of 2,500 in- 
hat>itants and over) 

Total population.. .... 



Division of Farm Population and Rural Life. Compiled from Bureau of the Census repdrts. 
8oe footnotes to Table 710. 
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Tabl£ 721. — Farm population and other population^ hy place of reaidenoBy by SiateSf 

um 


Farm population 




Ui ban 
population 
(.111 cities 
an<l Ollier 
incorpo- 
rated 
plat t's of 

2, .'■>00 and 
over) 

Total 

population 

State 

In rural territory 

In cities 
and 
other 
incorpo- 
rated 
places of 
2,500 and 
over 

Total 

Number 

Per 
cent of 
uiral 
popu- 
lation 

Number 

Per 
cent of 
loUi 
popu- 
lation 

■Maine 

189, 020 

40.4 

8,575 

197, 601 

25.7 

209,660 

768,014 

Now Hampshire 

04, 007 

39. 0 

11,414 

76, 021 

17.2 

279, 761 

443,083 

Vermont- 

121, 445 

51.3 

818 

12.5, 203 

35.5 

109,076 

362, 428 

Massnohusetts 

6i,7:V2 

30. 5 

56, 822 

118, 551 

3.1 

3, 650, 218 

3, 852, 356 

•Rho<l(‘ Island 

fi,3l5 

34.9 

9,821 

15, 136 

2.5 

689, 180 

604,897 

Connecticut 

90, 297 

20.3 

3,005 

03, 302 

C.8 

930,339 

1, .3.80, 631 

New Yo^k 

782, 951 

43.0 

17, 793 

800,747 

7.7 

8, M\), 844 

10, 385, 227 

Now Jersey 

130, 847 

20. 1 

6,861 

143, 708 

4.6 

2, 474, 936 

3, 1.55, 900 

Poimsylvania 

941,360 

30. 2 

6,971 

918,334 

10. 9 

.5, (»n7,81o 

8, 720,017 

Ohio 

1, 13.3, 012 

54.5 

6,417 j 

1 1, 139, 329 

19.8 

3, 677, 130 

6, 769, 394 

Indiana 

902,820 

62.4 

4, 47.3 

907, 295 

31.0 

1,482,856 

2, 930, 390 

Illinois.. 

1, 090, 730 

52. 4 

7,526 

1,098,262 

16.0 

4,403, l.">3 

6, 485, 280 

Miehipran.. 

h44, 499 

59.2 

4,211 

818, 710 

23. 1 

2,241,560 

3,668,412 

Wiscous’n 

915, 237 

60.0 

4,800 

920, 0:i7 

35, 0 

l,241,5t)8 

2, 032, 067 

Minnesota 

893, 460 

66.9 

3, 721 

897, 181 

37.6 

1, 051, 593 

2,387,126 

Iowa 

977, 694 

64.0 

7,106 

984, 799 

41.0 

875, 405 

2, 401,021 

Missouri 

1,207.899 

06.5 

3,447 

1,211,340 

35.6 

1, 681s 9o;i 

3, 401, 055 

North Dakota 

' 393, 022 

70.5 

878 

394, 600 

61.0 

88, 239 

616, 872 

South Dakota 

301,880 

07. 7 

335 

362, 221 

50.9 

101,872 

6.16, .5 17 

Nebraska 

582, 738 

65. 4 

1,434 

684, 172 

45. 1 

405, 306 

1,296,372 

Kan SOS 

735, 884 

6.3.9 

1,493 

737, 377 

41.7 

617,904 

1, 760, 257 



Cl, 151 

60.0 

61 

61, 212 

23.0 

120,767 

223,003 

Mai y land 

277, 050 

47.9 

1,.W0 

279,226 

19.3 

860, 422 

1,449,601 

District ot Columbia 



894 

894 

0.2 

437, .571 

437, 571 

Virginia 

1,059,013 

04.8 

4,6(M 

1,004,417 

46.1 

673,981 

2, 309, 187 

Vir^nia 

470,631 

43:6 

1,293 

477,924 

32.7 

369,007 

1,463,701 

'Noith Carolina 

1,499,946 

72.5 1 

1,281 

1,501,227 

68.7 

4W), 370 

2, 5.59, 123 

South Coroliua 

1,072,479 

77. 2 

2, 214 

1, 074, 693 

63.8 

293, 987 

1,683, 724 

(loorgia 1 

1, 680, 61 1 

77.5 

4, 602 

1,085, 213 

58.2 

727, 8.59 

2, 89.5, 832 

Florida - 

279, 370 

45,6 

2,623 

281,893 

29.1 

365, 825 

968, 470 

Kentucky 

1,302, 342 

73.0 

2,620 

J, 304, 862 

64.0 

633, 643 

2,416. 630 

Tennessee 

1,269, 179 

73.6 

2,529 

1,271, 708 

64.4 

611,226 

2, 3.37, 885 

Alabama- 

1,334,513 

72.6 

1, 372 

1, 335, 885 

56. 9 

500,817 

2, 34.S, 174 

Mississippi 

1, 208, 772 

81.8 

1, 710 

1, 270, 482 

7J.0 

240, 121 

1, 790, 618 

Arkansas 

1, 144, 482 

78.3 

2, 507 

1, 147, 040 

66. 6 

290,497 

1,762,204 

Ijiiuislana 

784, 455 

67.0 

1, .595 

780, 050 

48.7 

• 628, 103 

1,798,509 

’Oklahoma 

1, 015, 899 

68.2 

1,428 

1,017,327 

50. 2 

639,480 

2, 028, 283 

Tox:xs-_ 

2, 266, 734 

71.9 

12,039 

2, 277, 773 

48.8 

1,612,689 

4,603,228 

Montana 

225, 389 

59.8 

278 

225, 667 

41. 1 

172,011 

518,889 

Jdabn , ^ 

196,603 

02. 8 

4,339 

200,902 

46. 6 

119,037 

431,860 

Wvnmlnf' 

67, 07fl 

48.9 

230 

07,306 

34.6 

67,348 

104, 402 

(^/n.!.or!wlo 

265,281 

64.6 

792 

266,073 

28.3 

453,259 

939, 629 

New Mexico-- - 

160,642 

64.3 

904 

161,446 

44.8 

64,960 

860,360 

Atizona 

90, 167 

41.6 

393 

90,560 

27.1 

117, 627 

334, 162 

’.Utah 

131, 872 

56.4 

8,377 

140, 249 

31.2 

215,584 

440,396 

Nevada ----------- 

16,103 

25.9 

61 

16,164 

2ao 

15, 2.54 

77,407 

Washington 

280,022 

46.'‘1 

3,360 

283,382 

20.9 

748, 736 

1,356,621 

Oregon - - 

212,009 

54.0 

2,012 

214,021 

27.3 

391, 019 

783, 389 

California. 

403, 513 

45.1 

23,257 

516,770 

15.1 

2, 331, 720 

3, 426, 861 

United States 

31,368,640 

61.0 

255,629 

31,614,269 

29.9 

54, 304, 603 

106,710,620 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life. CompUed from reports of Bureau of the Censuj. 
Bee foot notes to Table 719. 
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Table 722 — Farm popuhition and other population, hy age groups, by States, 1920 


Ptrc ent iKt of tot 1 


State 

I irm poful it ion 

Ruril popul itioii 

Urban population 

Total population 

1 nd( r 
10 

\(.\rs 

10 to 
20 

icars 

21 

years 

ind 

over 

Under 

10 

>eirs 

10 to 
20 

yours 

21 

ytars 

and 

ovei 

Under 

10 

ycirs 

10 to 
20 

years 

i 

! 21 
years 

1 and 
! ovei 

Under 

10 

yoais 

10 to 
20 

years 

21 

years 

and 

over 

Mam" 

IJ 0 

20 1 

(0 6 

19 9 

19 4 

60 7 

17 i 

18 5 

63 6 

19 1 

19 0 

fl 9 

New 11 nnpshire 

If 7 

18 1 

65 2 

17 5 

17 3 

65 3 

IS 8 

IS 8 

02 4 

18 3 

18 3 

63 4 

Vermont 

10 8 

20 8 

59 t 

19 7 

19 3 

61 0 

18 3 

IS 8 

62 9 

19 3 

19 1 

61 6 

M i*‘Sa( husotts - . 

18 1 

19 5 

f2 2 

18 2 

IS 1 

f)3 7 

19 4 

18 0 

I ()2 5 

19 4 

18 0 

62 6 

Rliwlo Island 

17 5 

19 2 

03 i 

17 6 

18 2 

64 2 

20 0 

19 1 

f)0 9 

20 0 

19 1 

61 0 

ConnortKut 

10 4 

10 4 

01 2 

21 2 

18 2 

00 6 

21 2 

18 0 

60 / 

21 2 

18 1 

60 7 

N< w \ ork _ - 

IS 4 

19 2 

(>2 1 

IK 5 

IS 0 

03 5 

19 2 

IS 2 

62 0 

19 1 

18 2 

62 7 

N(W Jirscy - 

19 2 

20 9 

59 9 

20 6 

19 1 

00 2 

21 1 

18 S 

GO 1 

21 0 

18 9 

()0 1 

Pennsylvania. . .. 

21 7 

21 1 

55 0 

24 7 

21 3 

64 0 

21 1 

19 1 

59 9 

22 4 

19 8 

57 8 

Ohio 

21 2 

21 9 

56 9 

21 3 

20 4 

58 3 

18 8 

17 5 

63 7 

19 7 

18 6 

61 8 

Indiana 

21 4 

22 2 

66 4 

20 8 

i 21 1 

58 1 

J8 4 

18 3 

63 3 

19 6 

19 7 

60 7 

Illinois _ 

22 7 

2.1 0 

54 2 

21 7 

! 21 5 

6f> 8 

19 3 

18 0 

02 i 

20 1 

19 1 

60 8 

Michigan 

22 0 

21 9 

56 1 

22 6 

20 u 

56 9 

20 1 

17 3 

62 f> 

21 1 

18 5 

60 4 

Wisconsin . 

24 3 

23 7 

62 1 

23 1 

22 0 

51 9 

19 4 

19 0 

01 6 

21 4 

20 6 

58 0 

Minnesota 

24 4 

, 24 7 

50 9 

2d 4 

23 0 

53 6 

18 8 

IS 0 

63 2 

21 4 

20 8 

67 8 

lovia 

21 4 

22 H 

52 8 

22 3 

21 3 

66 5 

17 2 

1 18 2 

64 6 

20 4 

20 2 

69 4 

Mr^’Qurl 

23 0 

21 7 

52 7 

22 8 

22 7 

54 6 

15 9 

IS 1 

66 0 

19 0 

20 6 

69 9 

North Dakota. ... 

29 4 

24 2 

46 4 

28 3 

2> 2 

48 5 

21 3 

19 9 

58 8 

27 3 

22 8 

49 9 

Sou*h Dakoti .. . 

27 0 

23 0 

50 0 

25 2 

22 0 

52 7 

19 1 

19 2 

01 8 

24 2 

21 6 

54 2 

Nit'rnka-- 

25 9 

6 

50 5 

23 7 

22 4 

63 9 

18 0 

IS 4 

03 6 

21 9 

21 2 

67 0 

Kins IS 

24 1 

23 4 

52 5 

22 0 

22 0 

65 4 

18 2 

19 2 

62 6 

21 1 

21 1 

67 9 

DOiwnre 

22 5 

23 5 

54 0 

20 5 

20 8 

58 7 

10 2 

17 5 

(>3 3 

19 8 

19 0 

01 2 

M irvla id 

23 4 

24 4 

52 1 

22 0 

22 7 

51 7 

18 4 

19 0 

02 7 

20 1 

20 5 

69 5 

Di t of ( oliimhia 

8 5 

51 9 

^9 6 




13 8 

11 5 

69 S 

13 8 

16 5 

09 8 

\ irgiina 

26 9 

25 9 

4/ 2 

20 5 

24 8 

18 6 

18 8 

20 2 

01 1 

21 3 

23 6 

62 3 

Wtst \irginn 

26 2 

20 3 

47 5 

27 8 

23 6 

4S 7 

20 6 

20 1 

59 4 

20 0 

22 6 

61 4 

North C nolii a.. 

30 1 

20 1 

43 7 

2f» 4 

25 4 

45 3 

21 H 

22 3 

% 0 

27 9 

24 8 

47 3 

Si nth Cirohna .. .. 

30 1 

27 9 

41 8 

29 1 

27 0 

43 9 

20 2 

21 9 

57 9 ! 

27 0 

26 1 

46 3 

Ocorgid 

29 4 

27 6 

11 0 

28 2 

2() 6 

45 4 

18 5 

21 2 

GO 2 

25 7 

25 2 

49 1 

Horidi 

20 4 

2f) 7 

4o 9 1 

24 G 

23 8 

51 0 

18 5 

19 0 

01 9 

22 4 

22 2 

65 4 

Kentucky — 

20 9 

26 1 

4S 0 

26 4 

21 0 

49 6 

17 0 

IS 0 

01 1 

4.4 0 

22 7 

63 4 

TcnnissLO-. .. 

2f) 9 

25 7 

47 4 

2f» 5 

24 9 1 

48 6 

17 9 

20 6 

61 5 

24 3 

23 8 

52 0 

Alabama 

29 1 ; 

27 2 

43 7 

28 1 

20 0 

45 9 

19 8 

21 4 

58 8 

2b 3 

25 0 

48 7 

Mississipjn ... 

27 0 

27 3 

45 7 

26 3 

20 1 1 

47 3 

18 5 

22 1 

59 4 

26 2 

25 8 

48 9 

Aikansius 

27 8 

20 7 

4o 5 

27 0 

26 6 

47 4 

18 9 

21 0 

60 1 

25 6 

24 0 

49 5 

Louisiana 

28 3 

27 9 

43 9 

27 1 

26 3 

40 0 

18 4 ! 

21 3 

60 3 

21 0 

24 6 ! 

61 4 

Oklahoma 

28 0 

27 0 

44 4 

27 5 

2o 6 

40 9 

19 4 

20 7 

59 9 

25 4 1 

24 3 

60 4 

l»\as 

27 i 

27 0 

45 6 

26 2 

25 8 

48 0 

18 6 

20 8 

60 7 

23 7 

24 1 

62 1 

Montana 

26 2 

19 4 

64 4 

25 1 

18 7 

60 1 

19 0 

17 6 

03 4 

23 2 

18 4 

68 4 

Idaho 

27 4 

2.3 6 

49 1 

25 9 

21 7 

52 4 

20 9 

20 1 

68 9 

24 5 

21 3 

64.2 

Wvoming 

26 6 

20 9 

53 5 

23 7 

18 8 

57 6 

19 0 

lb 0 

64 4 

22 3 

18 1 

59 5 

Color Klo 

25 9 

22 6 

61 5 

24 6 

21 3 

54 2 

10 0 i 

17 5 

66 4 

20 4 

19 6 

60 1 

New Mexico 

27 4 

24 0 

48 1 

20 7 

23 1 

00 2 

21 4 1 

21 6 

57 0 

25 7 

22.9 

61 4 

Arizoiii 

27 5 

24 2 

4S 3 

25 2 

21 2 

53 7 

20 (i 

18 4 

61 0 

23 6 

20 2 

66 2 

Utah 

20 6 

27 0 

43 6 

29 4 

24 0 

46 6 

22 8 1 

21 0 

66 6 

26 2 

22 9 

60 9 

Nevada 

21 8 

18 7 

69 6 

18 1 

16 1 

06 9 

14 9 

15 2 

60 9 

17 4 

15 1 

67 5 

Washington 

22 2 

22 1 

65 7 

21 5 

19 9 

58 0 

16 6 

16 6 

66 9 

18 8 

18.0 

63 2 

Oregon 

21 i 

21 3 

57 4 

20 8 

20 0 

69 2 

10 1 

16 8 

67 2 

18 4 

18 4 

63 2 

California 

20 6 

18 6 

60 9 

19 4 

17 3- 

63 3 

14 7 

15 6 

69 7 

16 2 J 

16 1 

67 6 

United States 

26 7 

24.7 

49.6 

24 6 

23 0 

62 4 

19 0 



18 6 

62 6 

21 7 

20.7 1 

67 6 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
See footnotes to Table 719 
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Table 723 . — Average weight per carload of freight originating on Class I railroads 
ill the United States, WJ0~in^4 


(J'ommodity 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 * 


Short tons 

Short toius 

Shoittont 

Short tonn 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Wh( U. 

40. 21 

39. 89 

40. 17 

40.35 

40.78 

40.93 

Coin 

30. -I.*) 

38.07 

38. 38 

37. 88 

37. 57 

37.31 

Oats 

31.20 

30. 55 

30. 07 

31.04 

31. 52 

32. 00 

Floui* and meal 

30. 27 

25.63 

24. 94 

2.\ 02 

24. 37 

24. 42 

U .y, straw, and alfalfa 

1*2.38 

12. 10 

12.35 

r2.33 

12. 45 

1*2,64 

Tobacco 

12. 14 

10. 92 

11.09 

10.81 

10. 67 

10.68 

Cotton. 

12. 17 

11.57 

11 50 

11. ■2'J 

11.25 

11.15 

Citrus fruits.- — 

10. 68 

10. ‘22 

15. 40 

15.04 

15. 63 

16.00 

Potatoes 

18.77 

18.21 

18. 20 

17. 87 

17. 96 

17.71 

Horses and mules 

11. 47 

11.39 

11.30 

11.26 

11. 45 

11.53 

Cattle and calvi'S 

11.69 

11. 62 

1 1. 5tl 

1 i. .Sii 

11.54 

11.55 

Sheep and goats 

9. 93 

9. 75 

9. 79 

9.71 

9.69 

9.68 

Hogs. 

9. 01 

9. 51 

9.61 

9. 55 

9.50 

9.55 

Pouitiy 

11..61 

10. 95 

11.02 

11. 15 

11.09 

11.05 

Eggs 

11.68 

11.18 

11.19 

11. *27 

11. 22 

11. 22 

Butter and cheese 

12.90 

12.18 

12.37 

1*2. 65 

12. 49 

12.61 

Wool 

12. 48 

12. 20 

11.63 

12.37 

12.53 

12.78 

Sugar, sirup, glucose, and molasses 

28.98 

*27.68 

•27. 64 

2f. .i:! 

27.87 

28.00 

Canned goods 

24. 78 

23. 13 

*23.09 

2*2.92 

22.88 

23.02 

Anthraeito eoal 

48.28 

47.53 

17.85 

48.45 

49.06 

49. 17 

Bituminous coal 

49.27 

6a 45 

50. 80 

51.28 

51. 72 

62. 37 

Textiles 

13.20 

11.82 

11.72 

11.61 

11.66 

11.74 

1. umber, tinil)er, box shocks, slaves, and 
headings 

27.04 

20.03 

26.31 

26. 76 

26.30 

26.29 


Dhisiou of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiie<l from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Comrnisdon. 


1 Subject to revision. 

Table 724. — Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States, 1920-^ 

1925 


Commodity 

, Calendar year 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

19251 

FARM FHODl'CTS 

Auinial products; 

Aninia’s, live — 

Horses and mules 

Chitle and calves 

Sheep and goals 

Hogs 

1,000 

1 short tons 
' 936 

9,809 
1,344 
5,421 

1,000 
shoit 
tons 
428 
8, 522 
1, 175 
5, 504 

1,000 
short tons 
491 

9, 567 

1, 159 
6,796 

1,000 

\ short tons 
603 
i>, 400 
1,159 
6,944 

1,000 
short ions 
531 
9, 316 
1,215 
6,707 

1,000 
short tons 
544 
9,331 
1, 224 
5,501 

Facking'house products— 

Fresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packiug-housc products.. 

Total packing-hou.se products. 

Eggs 

Butter and cheese 

Poultry 

W(K»1 

Other animals and products 

2,770 

1,051 

2,206 

2,57$ 
972 
2, 094 

2,614 

1,081 

2,049 

3,023 

1,090 

2,397 

3, 001 
1,026 
2,396 

2,904 

1,026 

2,139 

6,027 

5,614 

5, 744 

6, 510 

6, 421 

6,060 

536 

425 

261 

292 

1,540 

5.M 

434 

276 

400 

1,329 

665 

507 

292 

360 

1,760 

597 

571 

366 

291 

1,814 

572 

649 

376 

294 

1,668 

591 

680 

357 

263 

1,758 

Total animal products 

26,594 

24,283 

26,230 

28,255 

27,749 

26 324 

Veg^'tablc products: 

Cotton 

Fruits and vegetables 

Potatoes 

3,379 i 
10,045 
4,118 

3,191 

9,255 

4,639 

3,074 

9,683 

4,829 

2,887 

10,398 

4,698 

3,261 

10,868 

4,590 

4,127 

11,686 

4,614 


t Subject to revision. 
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TasIiIS 724 . — Freight tonnage originating on raUioays in the United States^ 1920- 

1 925 — C oritinued 


Oomraodtty 

Calendar year 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 » 

FARM I'RODucTe— oontinuod 

Vegetable prwl nets— Continued. 

Girtiii and giain pioducts — 

Grain- 

Wheat 

Cnni 

Oats 1 

Otlu r grain 

Grain products - 

Flour and zneal 

Other mill products 

Total grain and grain 
products 

Hay, straw and alfalfa 

Sugar, sirup gluc-ose and molasses.. 

Tobacco 

Other vegetable products 

Total vegetable pro<iucts 

Canned goods (food products) 

Total farm products 

1,000 
short tons 
23, 131 
12. 089 

8,oir> 

6,669 

10,962 

8.891 

1.000 

short 

tons 

29, m 
17, 218 
7,542 
4,568 

10,653 

7,881 

1,000 
short tons 
24, 805 
19, 276 
7,646 
5,245 

10,604 

9,000 

1,000 
short tons 
23,091 
15, 151 
8.3.32 
4,789 

10,518 

10,002 

1,000 
short tons 
27, 442 
14,883 
8,507 
5,616 

10, 330 
10,063 

1,000 
short tom 
21,548 
12,080 
8, 450 
4,664 

9,901 

9,678 

69,947 

76, 801 

76, m 

71,833 

76, 861 

66,721 

7,957 
5,f)64 
1,081 
I.*), 251 

5.154 
4,707 
927 
15, 186 

5, 7‘£i 
6,091 
882 
11,868 

6,965 

4,891 

1,099 

13,406 

.5,802 

5,356 

1,069 

15,277 

5, .507 
5,6C9 
1,038 
17, 120 

117,442 

119.920 

117,815 

115,177 

123,084 

116,382 

a. 074 

2, 627 

3, 106 

3. 435 

3. 731 

4, 143 

147, no 

140,810 

147, 151 

146,867 

154, 664 

146, 819 

OTHER FREIGHT 

Products of miners 

Products of forests 

Manutacturcs 

Mcdiandise, all 1. c. 1. freight 

Total tonnage 

712, 154 
100, 766 
242, 189 
53, 202 

511,271 
76, 419 
103, 691 
41,992 

532, {m 
89, 059 
211,308 
43, 229 

713,735 
115, 618 
258,471 
44,339 

638, 520 
108,000 
246, 432 
40, 551 

678,335 
107, 387 
273, 980 
40, .580 

1,255,421 

940,183 

1.023,745 

1,279, 030 

1,188, 157 

1,247,137 


Division of Statistical and Tlistorical Research. Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

1 Subject to revision. 


Table 725. — Index numbers showing changes in freight rates of 60 rcj)r€sentative 
agricultural products, by months, 1909-1925 

[Averaije for year li)13«100] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


P.et. 

p.a. 

P. ct. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

P. et. 

P. et. 

P. et. 

P.et. 

P.cf. 

P.et. 

P.cf. 


100.0 


09.0 

09.0 

00.0 

09,9 

09.9 


IIK). 1 



99.9 

100.0 


99.9 

■io|M 


100. 3 

100.3 




ltX).6 

■u.ijitl 


■mvi 

100.4 

IWJ.... 

100.4 

■ioieI 


100.4 

100.4 



100. 4 

100.4 



■ ImjH 

100.4 

mu 


ImiKl 


100.4 

100.4 



iESXl 

KEiKl 

100.5 



100.4 

1913.... 

100.5 



loaa 

Ujjjljl 


100.2 

09.5 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

W.3 


1914 

90.3 


00.4 

90.4 

99.4 

00.4 

00.4 

99.4 

69.4 

90.4 

99.5 


99 4 

1915.... 

99.7 

100.0 

100.2 

100.2 

160.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.5 

100.4 

100.4 


IfllC.... 

100.6 

100.6 

100. 6 

100.6 

100.6 

100. 6 

IGO. 6 

100.6 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.6 

1917.... 

100.7 

100.7 

100. 8 

100. 8 

100.8 

100.8 

100.8 

101. 6 

101.9 

102.2 

102.4 

102.4 

101.3 

1918.... 

102.4 

102.4 

102.4 

103.2 

103.8 

108.8 

130.7 

130.7 

130.7 

130.6 

13a3 

130.8 

117.1 

1919.... 

180.3 

130.3 

130.4 

130.6 

130.6 

130.8 

180.8 

130.5 

130.7 

161.4 

131.4 

131.6 

BESfl 

■ L jmm 

181.8 

131.8 

132. 1 

132. 1 

182.1 

131.9 

131. 7 

140.2 

176. 1 

176. 1 

176. 1 

176. 3 

147.4 

1921 

176.8 

176.8 

177.3 

177.8 

177.8 

177.8 

177.7 

177.4 

177.2 

176.1 

176.8 

175.8 

177.0 

1922.... 

160.5 

160.5 

loas 

160.7 

leas 

150.4 

157.2 

167.2 

167.5 

15V. 9 

167.0 

167.9 

■EX] 

1923- ... 

157.9 

167.0 

167.9 

157.9 

167.0 

157.9 

157.9 

157.9 

167.9 

167.9 

157.0 

167.9 

167.0 

1924 

157.’9 

167.9 

157.9 

157.0 

167.9 

167.9 

157.7 

15 f. 5 

157.5 ! 

167.5 

157.5 

157.6 

157.7 

1925 

1B7.5 

167.6 

157.6 

357.6 

167.6 

157.6 

167.5 

1 

157.5 

157.5 

167.5 

167.5 

167.5 

167.6 


Dlyision of Statistical and Historical Research, 
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Table 726. — Wheat: Index numbers of freight rateSf from representative points in 
producing regions in the United States to their terminal markets, 1913-1025 







Year Ix^inuing July 1 







1913 

1914 

1915 

lOlG 

1917 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926* 

Spring * 

100 

100 

101 

101 

101 

127 

127 

164 

160 

149 

149 

149 

150 

Western 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

126 

126 

154 

148 

140 

140 

140 

140 

Winter ‘ 

100 

101 

100 

101 

101 

129 

128 

166 

162 

152 

152 

152 

152 

Hard winter 

II ai d winter, exclud- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

128 

128 

165 

160 

150 

loO 

150 

150 

ing export rates «... 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

124 

123 

158 i 

154 

143 

143 

143 

143 


Pivlsion of Stalistlcixl and Uistorioal Research. 

These relatives are based on the average of the monthly rales In effect during the crop year, Ratos in 
effect in 1913 e<iual 100. 

* I'hese rates in effect up to Dec. 1 . 

* Based on local rates from Laviniore, Real, Makotn, N. Dak., Orolon, 8. Dak., Scol>ey, Mont., and 
Osakis, Minn., to Minneapolis, Minn, The same rates apply to Duluth except from Gioton, S. Dak., and 
O.sakis, Minn. No piopoititmal lates available. 

8 Biwerl on local rates from (^olfax, Wsish., to Portland, Oreg., Moscow, Idaho, to Seattle, Wash.^ and 
Pendleton, Oreg., to Portland, Oreg. No export rates avuilahlo. 

8 Ba.sod on local rates from Mindeu, Ncbr., Wray, Colo.. Bicwstcr, Kans., Great Bend, Kans., llutchlu- 
son. Runs., and Cherokee, Okla., to Kansas Oity, Mo.; Maishall. Mo., <o St. Loiii^, Mo.; IjiiPraiile, III., 
to at. liouis. Mo.; and export rates from Wichita, Kans., to Galveston, Tev.; and Enid, Okla., to New 
Orlcan.s, La. 

« Based on all rates named in note 4 exceiH the rate from LuPrairle, ill., to St. Louis, Mo. 

* Based on all rates named in note 4 except rate from latPrairie, III., to St. Louis, Mo., and the export 
rates from Wichita, Kans., to Galveston, Tex., and Enid, Okla., to New Orleans, La. 

Table 727. — Wheat: Freight rates to specified destinations from selected points of 

origin, 1913-1925 


DateelTcCtivo 100 1| I Date effective | per 100 

(rounds 


Cents 

Jan. 1, 1913 12 

June 25,1918 15 

Aug, 20,1920 20.5 

Jan. 1,1922 17.5 

Nov. 27, 1925 17. 6 

Jan. 1, 1913 13 

Oct. 6,1916 13.6 

June 2.5, 1918 17 

Aug. 2G, 1920 23 

Jan. 1, 1922 20 

Aug. 10, 1925 21 

Nov. 27, 1925 21 

Jan. 1, 1913 17 

Juno 26,1918 21.5 

Aug. 20, 1920 29 

Jan. 1,1922 25.5 

Nov. 27, 1926 25. 5 

Jan. 1,1913 14.6 

June 25,1918 18 

Aug. 20, 1920 24. 5 

Jan. 1, 1922 21 

Oct. 23, 1924 20. 5 

Nov. 27, 1925 20. 6 

Jan. 1, 1913 20 

June 25,1918 32 

Aug. 20, 1920 43 

Nov. 22, 1920 42. 5 

Jan. 1, 1922 37. 5 

Nov. 27, 1926 37. 6 

Jan. 1, 1913 8 

Mar. 2^ 1014 8. 2 

June 25, 1918 10 . 5 

Aug- 20, 1920 H 

Jan. L 1922 IZ 5 


» The.se are local rates. No reshipping rat© availablo. 

8 This rate applies only to Mlnneajpolls. 

« Thl.s station not established until Nov. 20, 1913. 

4 These are domestic rates. No export rates available. 
» Local rates are used except as otherwise stated. 





Producing region, destina- 
tion, and XKnrit of origin 


Spring-wheat region: ^ 
Minneapolis and Du- 
luth- 

From Lari more, 
N, Dak. 


1 From Leal, N. 
Diik. 


From Makoti, N. 
Dak. 


From Groton, S. 
Dak.* 


From Scoboy, 
Mont.* 


From Osakis, 
Minn.* 
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Table 727. — Wheal: Freight rates to specified destinations from selected points of 
origin^ 1913-19:36 — Continued 


Producing region, destina- 
tion, and iMjint of oiigin 

Date eilcctive 

! Rato 1 
per 100 
pounds 

Producing region, destina- 
tion, and point of origin 

Date effective 

Rato 
per 100 
pounds 

Winter-whe.d legion™ Con. 


1 

Winter-wheat region —(’on. 



Kansas C'lty, Mo. — 



St, Louis, Mo. — Con. 


Cents 

Continued. 


1 

From Marshall, 

Jan. 1, 1922 

17.6 

From Cherokee, 


Cl nts 

Mo. 

Nov. 27, 1926 

17.6 

Okla 

Jan. 1, lOlD 

15 

From LaPrairie, 

Jan. 1, 1913 
Jan. 8,1914 
Juno 25,1918 

8 


June 2.5' 1918 

19 

111. 

9 


Aug. 2«, 1920 

25. .5 


11.6 


Dee. 27, 1921 

jS2.rj 


Aug. 26,1920 

16 


Nov. 27, 192.5 

22. .5 


Jan. 1, 1922 

14 

From Beatrice, 




Nov. 1.5,1922 

14.5 

Nobr 

Jan. 1, lOlH 

11.3 


Nov. 27, 1925 

14.5 


June 2o, 191S 
Dev. 1,1919 
Aug. 25,1920 
Jan. 1, 1922 
N(W. 27, 192.5 
Jau 1, 19l.i 
Juno 25, 1918 
Dec. 1, 1919 
Aug. 2(5, 1920 
Jan. 2, 1922 
Nov. 27, 192.5 

14 

14. 5 
10.5 

1 7 

Galvp.stou, Tex. — 

F r o m Wichita, j 
Kans.® 

Jan. 1, 1913 
Feb. 10, 1915 

25 

25.7 

From Mi ride n, 
Nebr. 

1 / 

17 

1.5. 6 
19. 5 
18.5 
25 

21. .5 
21. 5 


Mar. 12, 1917 
June 25,1918 
Dee. 30,1919 
\ug. 26,1920 
Sept. 12, 1921 
Doc. 27,1921 
Nov. 27, 1926 

26.5 

36.5 

37.6 

60.5 

47.6 
'44 

44 

From Wray, Colo. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

16.5 

New Orleans, La. — 



June 25, 1918 

20.5 

From Enid, (Jkla.® 

Jan. 1, 1913 

24.5 


Dee. 1. 1919 

19. .5 


Feb. 6, 1916 

25.5 


Aug. 2ti, 1920 

26. 5 


Mar. 12, 1917 

26 


Jan. 2, 1922 

23 


J unc 2.5, 1918 

35 


Nov. 27, 1925 

23 


Dee. 30,1919 

37 

St. TiOUis, Mo. — 




Aug. 26,1920 

50 

From Marshall, 

Jan. 1. 1013 

13 


Sept. 12, 1921 

47.6 

Mo. 

July 30, 1015 

12 


Jan. 1,1922 
Apr. 6, 1922 

41 


June 2.5, 1918 

15 


43.5 

1 

Aug. 26, 1920 

20.5 


Nov. 27, 1925 

46.5 


Division of StatisticMl and llistorival Research. Kates furnished by the Interstate (’ommerce Commis- 
sion. 

• Export rate. 


Table 72S. — Wheal: Weighted aicrage freight rales to Duluth from points in the 
spring wheat region^ December 193S 


Point of origin i 

Rato per 
hu.shel 

Point of origin i 

Rato per 
bushel 

Minnesota: 

Cents 

North Dakota— Continued 

Cents 

W iiiger. 

9.9 

Dodge. 

17.7 

Dawson 

12.3 

Jamestown 

12 

Fairfax 

11.4 

Walden.. 

11. 7 

Lambertson 

11.7 

Dickinson. 

16.8 

Waseca 

11. 1 

Bismarck 

14. 1 

Dodge Center 

11,4 

LaMoiire . 

12.6 

State average ^ 

12.4 

State a\eicigc * 

13. 60 





Montana: 


South Dakota: 


Teton 

25. 2 

Lemmon 

18. 6 

Scobey 

22.5 

Faulktou-- _. 

18.0 

Harlow ton 

25.2 

Watertown 

13.8 

(Uendive 

1&6 

Rapid Citv 

26. 5 

Bozeman. - 

25.2 

Miller 

17.7 



Madison . 

15.3 

State average 

23.20 

Melvin 

27.9 



Murdo-Mn/'kfin/in 

23. 7* 

North Dakota; 


Parker 

isio* 

Stanley _ ^ 

16.9 



Rugby - 

13.5 

State average * 

17.01 

Dakota 

11.7 




Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. 

Compiled from rates furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

1 One point of origin, within each cron-reporting distrkd, was chosen as representative for that district. 
* State average rates are weighted by the 1919 acreages for each crop-reporting dlstrlct. 
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Table 72Q.-— Wheat: Cornparatire freight rates to Liverpool from producing 
regions in the United StateSy Canaduy ArgentinUy Australia, and Indiay 1926 


Pioducing region and route 


Rato por 

bush^ i- 


Producing region and route 


Rate per 

busbd ^ 


Summary, by countries: 


Uii'tcd States — 


Spring wheat via Lakes and 

Cents 

New York 

30.9 

Winter wheat via Chicago, 


Lakes and New York 

40.1 

Wichita, Kans., via Gulf 

37.6 

Canada via Lakes and Monti cal 

33.1 1 

Argentina.. 

20-6 

Aubtralia.. 

31.3 

India 

34. 7 

United States: 


Spring wheat region — 


1. Average rate to Duluth * ... 

lf>. 0 

2. Duluth to Bullalo (via Lakes) ^ 

2.7 

3. Bullalo to New Vork (rail) 

9. 1 

4. New York to Liverpool » 

9.1 

Total 

30. 9 

Winter wheat region — 


1. Average Kansas rate to 


Kansas City* 

9.0 

2. Kansas City to Chicago * 

10. .•> 

J. Chicago to Bullalo (Lako)^... 

1.8 

4. BulTiilo to Now York * 

9.1 

5. New \ oik to Liveinool « 

9.1 

0. Chk'ago to New York (all 


rail) 13.5 ‘ 


Total 

40. I 

1 . Wichita, Kans., to GulvestonC 

20.4 

2. Galveston to Liverpool » 

11.1 


Canada: 

1. Average rate from wheat area to 
Bolt Arthur * 

Cents 

13.4 

9.0 

10.7 

2. Port Arthur to Montreal (all 
watei)** 

3. Monti oal to Livcipool * 

Total 

3;i. 1 

1. Average rate from wheat area to 
Port Arthur * 

13.4 

3.4 

ae 

10.7 

2. Port Arthur to Georgian Bay 

3. Georgian flay to Montreal (rail)*. 

4. Montreal to Liverpool t 

Total 

36.1 

Argentina: 

1. Aveiago freight rate to Jiosario »*.. 

2. Average rate Rosario to Liver- 

iwol *. 

11.3 

15.3 

Total- 

26. 0 


Australia: 

1. Average rate to seaport » 

2. Average ocean rate to Liverpool 

Total- 


India: 

1. Average rate to Karachi i>. 

2. Karachi to Liveipool » 

* Total 


8.0 

23.3 


31.3 


20.1 

14.6 


34.7 


ToUl 


37. 6 


Division of Statistical ami Historical Research. 

I Exclusive of handling charges. 

^ Compiled from 1^25 rates furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Compiled from 1924 report of Duluth Board of Trade, Average monthly rates weighted by shipments. 
* Interstate Commerce Commission. 

f> Rates from 1924 Agricultural Year book, Table 739, weighted by exports. 

n Average of rates from typical points in crop-reporting districts, weighted by acreage. Rates from 
Intel state Commerce Commission. 

■ 1924 report of Chicago Board of Trade. 

h Compiled from 1924 report on the Grain Trade of Canada. Rates weighted by shipments. 

» Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada. 

Report No. 188898 of American Consul at Rosaiio, Argentina, Oct. 14, 1925. 

II Repoit No. 189859 of American Consul at Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia, Oct. 19, 1926. 

13 Report No, 187675 ol American Consul at Karachi, India, Oot. 2, 1925. 
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Table 730 . — Apr^s: Car-Jot freight rates to specified destinations from selected 

points of origin^ 1913-19^5 


Destination and point of 
origin 

Date effective 

Rato 
per 100 
pounds 

Destination and point of 
origin 

Date effective 

Rate 
l)er 100 
pounds 

Chicago, New York, Phila- 



Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Cents 

delnhi i, and Boston: 



From Marionvillo, Mo. 

Jan. M,1913 

55. 0 

P rom Yakijna, Wash., 




Jan. 15,1915 

56.5 

Hood River, Oreg., 




July 16,1917 

62.9 

Medford, Oreg., and 


Cents 


July 28,1917 

61.0 

Watsonville, Calif.. 

3 an. 1,1913 

100.0 


June 25,1918 

76.5 


Juno 25,1918 

125. 0 


Feb. 15, 1919 

78.0 


Oct. 23,1918 

110.0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

108.5 


May 13,1919 

12.5 0 


Jan. 1, 1922 

105.0 


Aug. 26,1920 

166.5 


July 1, 1922 



July 21,1921 



and pi Ovsent. 

?■ vf, 0 


and pre.sont. 


From Winchester, Va. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

10.0 

Chicago: 




Feb. 23,1915 

las 

From Marion ville. Mo. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

3.5.0 


Aug. 1, 1917 

19.5 


Oct. 16.1917 

3.5. 2 


June 25, 19is 

24.5 


June 2.5, 1918 

44.0 


Dec. 31,1919 

25.0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

60.0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

36.0 


Jan. 1, 1922 

64.0 


Jan. 3, 1922 

36.0 


Nov. 1, 1924 



July 1, 1922 

32.5 


and present. 



Mar. 1, 1923 

1 

From Winchester, Va. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

27.0 


and present 

> 32.0 


June 1,191.5 

28. 5 

From Rochester, N. Y. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

15.0 


July 16, 1917 

33.0 


•Fob. 23,1915 

15.8 


June 2.5, 1918 

42.0 


Aug. 1, 1917 

18.0 


Aug. 26. 1920 

59. 0 


June 25,1918 

22.5 


Juno 20, 1921 

60.0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

31.6 


July 1, 1922 



Jan. 1, 1922 



and i>rc.seut. 

> •>!>, •! 


aiul present. 


From Rochoator, N. Y. 

Jan. 1,1913 

21.0 

Boston, Mass.: 




Jan. 1.5,1915 

22.5 

From Marionville, Mo. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

60.0 


July 10,1917 

21.0 


Jan. 15,1915 

61.5 

1 

Jan. .5, 1918 

25. 0 


July 16,1917 

07.0 


June 25, 1918 

31.5 


July 28, 1917 

66.*0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

44.0 


June 25, 1918 

82. 5 


July 1,1922 



Feb. 1.5, 1919 

83.0 


an<i present i 



Aug. 26. 1920 

113. 5 

New York: 




Jan. 1,1922 

110.0 

From Marion ville, Mo. 

Jan. 1,1913 

57 0 


July 1, 1922 

1 'I |)f> K 


Jan. 1.5, 1915 

58. 5 


and prcvsent. 

/ llW. 


July If). 1917 

64.0 

From Winchester, Va. 

Jan. 1,1913 

20.5 


July 28, 1917 

63.0 


Fob. 6, 1915 

21.4 

1 

June 26,1918 

79 0 


Aug. 13,1917 

21.0 


Fob. 1,5, 1919 

80.0 


June 25, 1918 

30.0 

i 

Aug. 26, 1920 

110.5 


Dec. I?#. 1919 

29. 5 


Jan. 1, 1922 

107.0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

41.5 


July 1, 1922 

t QQ *; 


Jan. 3, 1922 

40.5 


and present. 

r W. 0 


July 1, 1922 

L OA R 

From Winchester, Va.. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

18.0 


and present. 

! r uU* 0 


Feb. 23,191.5 

18.9 

From Rochester, N, Y. 

Jan. 1, 1913 

17.5 


Aug. 1, 1917 

21.6 


Feb. 23, 1915 

ia4 


June 25,1918 

27.0 


Aug. 1,1917 

20.5 


Aug. 26, 1920 

38.0 


June 25,1918 

26.5 


Jan. 1, 1922 

\ Qi n 


Dec. 31,1919 

25. 0 


and present. 

? O'*, u 


Aug. 26, 1920 

35. 0 

From Rochester, N. Y. 

Jim. 1, 1913 

15.0 


Jan. 1, 1922 

31.6 


Feb. 23,1915 

15. 8 


Oct. 15,1922 

30.5 


Aug. 1, 1917 

18.0 


June 1, 1923 

V QQ K 


Juno 25, 1918 

22.5 


and present. 

> OO* 0 


Aug. 26, 1920 

31,5 





Jan. 1, 1922 

\ 9A a 





ami present. 

/ AO, 0 





Divisiou of Statistical and Historical Research. Coiupilod from rates furnished by the Interstate Com* 
xncrce Commission. 
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Table 731 . — Freight ratest ocean: Wheat per bushel to the United Kingdom from the 
United States^ Canada^ Argentina^ India, and Australia, 1913, 1924t and 1925 



United States 












Month 

North 
Atlantic 
ports 1 

New York * 

New 

Orleans^ 

North 
Padfle 
ports * 

Canada 

Argentina 

India 

Australia 


1913 

1 

1924 


i9i:i 

1924 

J92fi 

1924 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1924 

1925 

1913 

1924 

1926 

1918 

1924 

192.6 

1913 

1924 

1926 


Ci!f. 

Cfs. 

Cts. 

cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cta. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cte. 

Cts. 

Ctu. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CtrS. 

Cts. 

Jan 

10 

9 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8 

12 

1 23 

22 

9 

9 

14 

16 

16 

J2 

10 

17 

24 

25 

30 

Feb.. 

10 1 

11 

10 

fi 

10 

7 

8 

12 

23 

23 

11 

10 

16 

17 

13 

12 

17 

17 

22 

27 

31 

Mar 

0 

10 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9 

12 

21 

22 

11 

9 

14 

17 

10 

12 

10 

15 

22 


26 

Apr 

s 

9 

9 

0 

7 

6 

0 

12 

20 

22 

10 

9 

12 

16 

10 

11 

16 

15 

20 

it) 

23 

May 

g 

9 

1 

9 

7 

8 

,5 

11 

12 

20 

22 

10 

9 

11 

16 

10 

11 

16 

13 

20 

19 

23 

June 

7 

8 

0 

5 

5 

5 

11 

12 

19 

21 

9 

7 

8 

14 

8 

11 

14 

12 

20 

18 

20 

July 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

6 

11 

12 

19 

20 

8 

8 

9 

12 

9 

12 

13 

12 

20 

19 

18 

Aug 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

11 

12 

18 

21 

0 

8 

10 

13 

11 

12 

13 

14 

19 

19 

23 

Sopt 

8 

9 

8 

4 

6 

7 

11 

12 

19 

21 

11 

8 

8 

14 

8 

11 

16 

15 

10 

25 

26 

Oct 

7 

9 

9 

5 

8 

9 

11 

12 

22 

20 

11 

10 

6 

14 

9 

10 

16 

15 

21 

27 

25 

Nov 

7 

10 

9 

6 

0 

9 

n 

12 

22 

21 

11 

n 

6 

13 

12 

11 

15 

15 

21 

29 

25 

Dee. 

6 

9 

10 

4 

8 

10 

12 

12 

22 

23 

10 

10 

6 

15 

13 

10 

16 

14 

20 

28 

27 



















Avenge 

8 

0 

9 

6 

7 

7 

10 

12 

21 

22 

10 

9 

10 

15 

11 

U 

16 

16 

21 


25 


Diviidon of Statistical and Historicrfil Rosearch. Compiled from Reports of the Tntemational Institute 
of Ajfricullute, except as otherwise imiiciited. The above rates weie originally (luoted in shillings; con- 
versions made on the basis of the avoiuge monthly rate of exchange, except in 1013, when exchange was 
at pm. 

* A.vertige of principal North Atlantic ports, including New York. 

2 New York to T.ivorpool. 

3 From U. S. Shipping Board. 

* Average .of principai Nwth Pacific ports. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS AND FERTILIZER 
Table 732. — Pyrites: Production and price, by /States, 1918-1924 


PRODUCTION 


State 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

I 

1924 


Long tons 
18,817 
31,315 
111,861 
24,369 
63,982 

7,674 

9,845 

143,427 

Long tom 
17,474 
34,412 
128,803 
13,363 
60,544 

Long tons 
2.5,523 

Long tons 
7,290 

1 

Long tons 

Long tons 

Long tons 







08,252 


0) 

0) 



New Yrti'W _ __ 

30,758 

i 


6,990 

11,000 

7,508 

^if lacnnrl 


1 i 

4,m 
119, 104 
20,063 
10,235 




138 

0) 

100 

73 

(U 

121 

Yirorlriln 

100,545 



W iQ/>nn^{n 


m 


63,204 

2.6,842 


Total 



1 


404,494 

420,047 

310,777 

» 167, 118 

j 

1 169, 043 

» 181, 028 

1 100, 090 



1 Totals include production for States not separately reported. The combined production of Oallfo.-nia 
and Virginia was 170,300 long tons in 1923 and 162,309 long tons In 1924. 
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Table 732. — Pyrites: Production and price ^ by States y 1918-1924 — Continued 
AVERAGE PRICE PER TON 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Colorado __ _ _ _ 

Dollars 

6. 15 
8.68 
4. 48 
3. 52 
6.61 

9.02 

4.08 

6.86 

Dollars 
4.88 
10. 1<> 
4.12 
3.49 
7. 73 

Dollars 

4. 84 

DoUars 

2 53 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Georgia 




California 

1.05 

4. 76 




Illinois 




New York 

8.61 





1 

Missouri 





Ohio - 

3.66 

7.48 

.74 

9.24 



. .. .1 

3. 6u 


Virginia 

6.07 




Wisconsin 


2.75 



Other States 

5. 62 1 

3.19 




Average 





6.69 

6.08 

5.14 

4.63 

3.97 

3.64 

4.03 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from ropoiis of the Geological Survey. 
Figures for 1904-1017 are published in the Yearbook for 1023. 


Table 733. — Phosphate rock: ProdurtioHy aiid value per tony based on the quan- 
tity marketed y by Statesy 1021-1924 


State and item 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Quantity 

Value 

per 

ton 

Quantity 

i 

Value 

per 

ton 

Quantity 

Value 

per 

ton 

I 

Quantity 

Value 

per 

ton 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

Lovfi ions 
175, 774 
4,419 
1,699,836 

Doll^. 
10 28 

4 6() 

6 38 

Long tons 
188,084 
44(i 
l,870,0fK3 

Dolls. 
6.96 
7. 85 

3 76 

Long ions 
199, 516 

1 

Dolls. 
5. 37 

Long tons 
143,115 

Dolls. 

4.40 

Soft rook _ - . 

Land iiebble 

Total.. 

2,348,137. 

3 40 

2, 289, 466 

3.23 

1,780,028 

6 86 

2,068,693 

4.05 

6.50 

2, M7, 653 

3.56 

2, 432,581 

3.30 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 



1,500 





Tonne.ssoe: 

Brown rock 

Blue rock 





- 



262, 643 
25, 163 

6.00 
6. 81 

344, 231 
9,078 

5. 97 
6.71 

1 427, 799 
919 

5 46 

6 14 

1 375,260 
21, 378 

5. 22 
3.82 

Total 

277, 706 

0.53 

353, 309 

6 96 

1 128, 718 

5 46 

» 396,638 

5.14 

Other States 

6, 291 

4.11 

4, 4M 

4.39 

30,335 

6 79 

38, 570 

5^04 

Grand total 

2, 064, 026 

6.06 

2,417,883 

4. 34 

3, 006, 706 

3.85 

2.867, 789 

^57 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. Figures 
for 1801-1020 are published in the Yearbook for 1923. 

1 Includes brown rock from Kentucky. 
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Table 734. l/ivie, for agricultural purposes: Production and value, bv Slates, 

1917-19:^4 

PRODUCTION 


Stato 


Alabama 

California. .. 
ronuecticut- 

Indiana 

Kentucky 


1917 


Short tons] 
1, 791 
6, 196 


2,297 


1918 


Short tons] 
1,947 
850 


1, 303 


1919 

Short f07wj 


6,868 


1920 


Sftori/oT?* 


3, 475 


1921 


Short tonb] 


t:sj 

' 1,182 


1922 


Short to ns\ 
'”'2,' 766 
"“5, ’6*17 


1023 


Short tons 

0 ) 


0) 

4,926 

0) 


1024 


Short tons 


3,251 

0) 

5,167 


Maine 

Marylaiid 

Massachusetts. 

Missouri 

New Jersey- -- 


10,243 
85, 633 
6, 073 
4,317 
6,002 


8, 017 
68, 807 
3,089 
103 
2,208 


8,763 
76, 770 
4, 673 
1, 123 
4, 154 


7, 810 
64, 193 
4, 552 
1.891 
2,997 


8,207 
50, 543 
‘2,W2 


8,912 
44, 053 
4, 628 
1,081 
2,078 


7,678 
41, 109 
3,960 
1,014 
(*) 


8, 166 
40,628 
4,928 


New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 


9,5H8 
29, 997 
246,608 
1,904 
502 


5, 931 
40,001 
200,073 
3,311 
2 , 201 


6,206 
27. 696 
232, 831 
730 
2,072 


3. 323 
11,195 
202,830 
377 
752 


3,917 
lf),9<)« 
162, 667 
bl4 
1,278 


2, 751 
25, 332 
137,460 
1, 392 
1,111 


3,668 
17, 497 
112,011 
1, 325 
1, 571 


3,988 
19. 680 
116,900 
791 
829 


Virpinia 

West Virginia. 

W'lscousin 

Other States.. 


44, 335 
21,999 
954 
10,931 


34, 444 

16, 053 
241 
1, 655 


35, 712 
25, 253 
433 
4, 698 


26, 974 
17, 449 
356 
2,280 


21,793 
17, 746 
145 
5. 768 


16, 420 
15,287 
667 
3,192 


21,294 

16,719 


6,329 


10,906 

18,289 

(») 

4,095 


Total. 

Hawaii 

Porto Kioo. 


487, 370 


^7 


390, 224 


823 


436, 982 


1,650 


350, 454 


475 

922 


284. 290 I 272,127 


367 


51>0 


238, iOl 


1,466 


* 248, 336 


Total 


488, 297 


391, 047 


438,632 1 351,851 


VALUE 


Alabama 

California 

Coniipctimt.., 

liifli.ina 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mjissuchusetts. 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

Oliio- 

Pennsylvania - 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Vrpinia 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Oher States... 

Total... 

Hawaii 

Porto KIco 

Total 


Dollars 
9,816 
32, 447 

Dollars 
17, 430 
8, 304 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars | Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 



4, 988 ( 35, 774 


44,992 

0) 

35,622 




12, 143 

6,122 

49,461 

33, 210 

ii,328 1 30,741 

42,889 

(*) 

38,256 
374, 126 
14,042 
10,078 
0) 

25,660 

127,758 

838^010 

11,501 

10,784 

153, 152 
1j2,374 

35. 216 
463,081 
18, 185 
26,844 
18, 978 

40,540 
161, 206 
1,218,316 
9, 835 
1,380 

235, 568 
106, 892 
5,024 
74, 938 

46, 168 
634, 852 
35, 450 
1,706 
12,268 

27, 868 
275, 561 

1, 343, 636 
15,333 
8,288 

232,204 
116, 554 
602 
10, 287 

59,658 
655, 704 
25, 632 
8,540 
21,997 

34, 574 
212, 156 
1, 706, 027 
6. 020 
15, 474 

290,032 
191, 125 
4, 754 
40, 495 

39, 157 
614,097 
26, 096 
20,770 
23, 920 

23, 912 
99, 219 
1,792,948 
2, 465 
5, 157 

208,190 

160,091 

1, 824 
25, 044 

51, 978 
441,085 
16, 082 

48, 283 
351, 482 
19, 103 
11,736 
18, 382 

22, 613 
177, 571 
1, 021, 092 
11, 762 
6,262 

109,968 
101, 075 
4, 523 
21,814 

40,424 
355, 776 
17,995 



30, 334 
125, 844 
1, 183, 301 
5,217 
7,o87 

161,653 
136, 982 
660 
5'!, 164 

30,216 
134,043 
883, 225 
5,407 
4, 277 

130, 671 
122. 594 
(*) 

47,824 

40,010 

2, 470, 40H 

2,602,519 

3, 1430, 449 

3,077,000 

2, 230, 359 

2,001,231 

1,806,528 

>1,864,514 




8,313 

11,392 

1,600 

6,651 




5,323 

6,329 

14,690 

3, 851 

0,4^ 

1 


2,475,731 

2, 698. 848 

|3, 345, 039 

3, 096, 706 

2, 237, 610 

2, 005, 082 

>1,825,619 

> 1,864.614 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. CompUed from reports of Geological Survey. 
» Included in other States. • 

* Totals include some chemical lime In Wisconsin and nonspecifled States. 

• Totals include Texas production of 984 tons, valued at $7,498. 
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Table 735 . — Lime and peat, for fertilizer: Production and mlucy United Siatee^ 

1909-1924 


Quantity 


Value 


1909. 

1010 . 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 
1024. 


Year 


Ilydrated 

lime 


Short tons 


126, 136 


184,944 
177, 815 
181, 890 


198,165 
148, 981 
142, 582 
150, 423 
131,443 
128, 410 


Limestone 

pulverized 


Short tone 


174,290 

200,000 

408,627 

615,197 

810,399 

1,066,376 

1,040,248 

1,091,918 

1,392,914 

1,364,260 

1,811,520 

1,195,000 

1,278,770 


Peat 


Ilydrated 

lime 


Short tone 
26, 768 
37,034 
51, 733 
41,080 
28,460 

37, 729 
38,304 
48,106 
92, 263 
79,573 


DoUara 


518, 692 


869, 654 
1,114,359 
1,452,436 


64,690 
W, 272 
29, 400 
57, 747 
57, 907 
r>5, 196 


1,784,110 
1,525, 950 
1, 297, 192 
1,254, 894 
1,176,637 
1,160,822 


Tdrne'^tone 

pulveiized 


Dollars 


205, 006 
311, 702 
493, 718 
688, 961 
893, 630 
1, 146, 582 
1, 352,397 

1, 026, 292 

2, 409, 460 
2, 721, 209 
2. 355, 339 
2, ISO, 435 
2, if A 249 


Peat 


Dollars 
118,891 
140,209 
257,204 
186,022 
169,600 
249, 890 
258, 447 
336, 004 
658, 500 
775,313 
657, 240 
773,035 
251,046 
309, 166 
351, 641 
387,310 


Division of BtatisHcfd and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. 


Table 736 . — Phosphate rock, pyrites, and marl: Prodnetion and value for fertilizer* 

United States, 1909-1024 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Phosphate 

ruck 

Pyrites 

Calcareous 

marl 

Phosphate 

rock 

Pyrites 

Calcareous 

mail 

1900 

11)10 

Long tons 

2, 330, 152 
2, 054. 0S8 
3, 053, 270 . 
2, 073. 332 
8, 111, 221 

2, 784, 043 
1, 835, m 
1,982.385 
2, 581, 287 
2, 490, 760 

2,271,983 
4, 103, 982 
2, 064, 025 1 
2,117,883 
3, 006, 706 
2,867, 780 

Long tons 
247, 070 
241,612 
301, 458 
350,928 
341,338 

336. 662 
H94. 124 
489, 132 

482. 662 
464, 494 

420,647 I 
310, 777 
157,118 1 
169,043 
181,628 
160,096 

Short tons 

1 21,814 

Dollars 

10, 772, 120 
10,917, (M)0 
11. 900,693 
11,675, 774 
11,796,231 

9,608,041 
6,413, 449 
6,696, 993 
7,7n,084 
8, 214, 463 

11,591,268 
25, 079, .572 
12,270,070 
10, 482, 846 
11,676,049 
10,252,083 

Dollars 
1,028,157 
977, 978 
1,164,871 
1,331,259 
1,286,084 

1, 28.1, 346 
1, 074, 933 
2, 038. 002 
2, 593, 035 
2, 644, 515 
2, 6.58, 172 
1, 696, 961 
711, 432 
671,211 
661.000 
()'15,262 

Dollars 

1 45, 0.53 

1911 



1912 



1013 

— 


1914 


3915 


144. 768 
16.5,223 
251,082 

327,294 
322, 339 
196, 743 
203. 190 
328. 932 
225, 383 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921.— - 

3922 

I92:i 

1924 

ffi.588 

73,900 

98,694 

91,437 
97, 487 
59, 730 
67,777 1 
99, 410 
72,710 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from report of Geological Survey. Figures 
for 1880-1908 are published in Yearbook for 1923. 
iReported as ^‘rnarl.** 


Table 737 . — Fish scrap (acidulated): Production in Atlantic and Gulf coast 

districts, 1912-1923 


Year 

The North 

North 

Carolina 

Florida 

Texas 

Georgia 

Total, five 
districts 

1912 - 

Short tons 
12,8.36 
31, 518 
12, 162 
6, 268 
5, 215 
6, 637 
19, 412 
30,086 
33,900 

Short tons 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Shorttons 

Shorttons 
12,8.38 
33, 587 
17, 985 
10, 374 
14. 525 
17. 061 

33, 187 
47,070 
49,600 
1 55, 558 
46, 710 
52,605 

1913 

2,039 
3,089 
3,045 
6, 110 
7,478 

6,524 

6,784 

3,900 

16,800 

6,600 

7,660 




1914 

1916 

1,190 
78.8 
2, 400 
2,336 

2, 700 
5,030 
3,800 
1,200 
. 2,120 
3, 265 

1,273 

1,800 

865 

2. 646 
• 4,420 
3,000 


1910 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1,905 

760 

5,000 

1922 

37, 100 
38, 995 


1,800 

1,925 

1923 

770 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from The American Fertilizer Handbook; 
1924 not separately reported, included with Fish, scrap, diied.” 

>lncludes 37»558 tons produced in Gbesapoako district. 
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Table 738 . — Fish scrap (dried): Production in Atlantic coast districts, 191S-19B4 



Division of StatLsticol and Historical Research, f’ompilod from The American Fertilizer JTundbook. 


1 Inclinles 595 tons produced in Texas district. 

* lined imd acidulated combined, not separately reported. 

’Incimles 4,(X)() tons pro<luccd in Georgia and 1,03:5 tons pioiluced in Toxivs. 


Table 739. — Fertilizers: Production, value, and average value per ton of specified 
kinds, by Slates, census years, 19 1 4, 1919, 1921, 1923 ^ 

PRODUCTrON 


state 

Complete and ammouiated 

Complete 

Ammoniatod 

1914 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1921 

1923 

1921 

1923 


.S7< ort tons 
r)0, :)54 

Short tom 
52, 980 
55, 445 

Short tom 
92, 819 
47, 541 

Short tons 
60,700 
62, 495 

Short tons 
92,819 
46, 874 

Short tons 
00, 70») 
61,881 

Short tons 

Short tons 

(h)nn»H‘ti(.ut 

Ix’i'vv Yoik 

99, rd9 

Otw 

014 

>Jcw Jcrst*y 

3.w; 310 

256, 403 

244, 199 

267, 027 

236, 387 

261, 143 

7, 812 

2. 8.S4 

Pcnii'^ylviinia 

171, 401 

152, 529 

lit), 742 

103, 130 

88,119 

90, 898 

22, 593 

0, 2:{2 

Ohio. 

218, 601 

206,084 

122,119 

133,447 

100,229 

130, 121 

21,P90 

3,320 

Indiana 

4I,:518 

87, 065 

57, 341 

f 67, 26S 
* 99,212 

44, 782 

65, 004 

12, 5.59 

2,264 

Illinois 

251,654 
10, 375 

21, m 

156, 057 

82,244 

65, 334 

80,265 

16,910 

13,967 

Delaware 

12, 175 

14, 2W 

9,391 

13,825 

9,266 

46.5 

125 

Maryland 

510, 958 

486, 161 

397, 620 

482, 631 

361, 878 

437, 679 

32, 112 

4.5, 0.52 

V irglnvLi 

375, 250 

3tn,802 

347,606 

427,892 

319,401 

404,373 

28,199 

23, r>iQ 

North Ciu'olina-. „ 

458, 295 

463, 161 

;187, 812 

514, 985 

301, 148 

500,474 

20,664 

14, 511 

South ('luolma 

491,076 

645, 042 

2.51, 864 

377, 179 

191,033 

:i:i6, 285 

60,231 

40,894 

Georfda 

1, 157), 559 

1,004,717 

448, 475 

695,658 

387,363 

581,794 

61, 112 

i:i,804 

1 

Florida.- 

200,663 

175, 740 

196, 295 

256,283 

192, 959 

265,222 

3,336 

2,860 

1, 061 

Kentucky 

14, 926 

i 3, 794 

17, 192 

19,442 

J4, 332 

18, 335 

1, 107 

Tennessee 

161, 109 

75,458 

39,237 

62, 679 

33, 719 

61, 061 

5,618 

1.598 

Alabama 

403, 135 

208, 872 

85,685 

165, 152 

76, m2 

161, 2*15 

9, 6.5.3 

3, 907 

Mississippi 

95, 359 

51,898 

23,764 

67,138 

20,473 

‘ 66, 643 

3,291 

1,605 

Louisiana 

132, 287 

94,359 

84,746 

114,236 

28,720 

107, 416 

6,026 

6,830 

Texas 

<k ch i n cT^nn 

32,807 

12,848 

3,766 

1,630 

12,673 
4,133 
57, 897 

2,427 

1,630 

12,673 
4, 133 

1,329 


TV ctoUJU^liUii. 

Oaliiornia. 

44, 456 

45, 43,1 

46,361 

42,277 

51, 681 

4,074 

0, 216 

Other States 

259,322 

247,868 

271,765 

261, 753 

259,874 

260, *405 

11, 891 

1, 348 

Total 

5, 612, 421 

4, 756, 440 

3, 324, 4871 

4,222,400 

2,985,265 

4, 032, 506 

339,222 

189,804 


I Data for establishments with products under $5,000 in value excluded in 1913, but Included in other 


yeais. 
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Tabli3 730. — Fertilizers: Productiony value y and average value per ton of specified 
kindsy by Statesy census years, 191 4i 1919y 1921 y 1023 — Continued 
PRODUCTIOX-Continued 


State 

Superphosphates and eonevntrated 
phosphates 


Other fertilizer 


1914 

1919 

1 1021 

1923 

1014 

1010 

1921 > 

1923 > 


Short tons 

Short tons 

Kshort tons 

Short tons 

Short tuns 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 



_J 

1 137 




1 5,386 

0,680 



406 

S31 

0, 603 

i, 732 

2,085 

2 ; 161 

New Y(»rk 




64i 022 

’ 1 

New Jersey 

' 82, t5/4| 

03, 350 

01.029 

78, 21)1 

30, S37 

5.5, 700i 

20, 193 

42,543 

Pennsylvtniia 

23, SOI* 

12,064 

54, 052 

44, 959 

80, 728 

59, 569 

39, 478 

30,208 

Ohio 

^ (59, 027 

187, 164 

1 19, 805 

172, 190 

.V), 825 

ia5, 128 

49,738 

70,813 

InditiJui 

(0 

11,407 

43, 321 

65, 8(Jfj 

10. 094 

14, 2:^0 

17,918 

23, 773 

Illinois 

C) 

43,003 

57,841 

5S 357 

32, 061 

76, 266 

63, .536 

50,061 

Missouri . 





li, 077 




Uelawure __ _ . 



2,306 

1,971 



6,250 

3,363 

Maryland 

22 H, 045 

635, 866 

630, 765 

528, 533 

130, 903 

87, 716 

63, 453 

75, 182 

Vir^fiDia 

70, 130 

152, 306 

132,414 

165, 600 

00, :k»4 

18, 730 

47, 627 

65, 316 

North ('arnhjia 

147, 004 

206,231 

121, 276 

182, .')26 

20 , 241 

124, 743 

41, 1181 

68,081 

South (’aroliiia ... .1 

1S2. 407 

240, 145 

104,034 

180, 601 

60, 270 

51,016 

42, 376 

60, 4.31 

Georgia 

450, 7Ki 

341,515 

278, 559 

330, 368 

134, 123 

77, 480 

157,083 

133,842 

Florida 

36, 701 

68, 002 

36, 789 

03,119 

9, 1 42 

9,008 

3,018 

20,159 

Kentucky 



0, 557 

9, 38.') 

! 52. 153 

25, 726 

13, 765 

13,260 

Tennessee 

47, 327 

121, 122 

1A018 

153, 608 

118,021 

46, 918 

8,372 

22,625 

Alabama 

230, 104 

146, 677 

61, 5.34 

143, 507 

53, 414 

28, 472 

16,340 

60,029 

Mississippi 

(52,518 

51, 159 

36,911 

74, 009 

<’) 

19, 6()9 

303 

018 

J.,ouisiana ' 

52, 713 

50, 856 

35,329 

67, 057 

36, 434 

8,711 

1, 614 

6*729 

nVxsLS - 



4,615 

14, 399 



3, 426 

4,922 

Washington. 



850 



1,368 

3,029 

California 



16,027 

12. 525 

0, 749 

15,403 

16,048 

16,666 

Other States 

60, 078 

106,475 

84,097 

89, 604 

46, 304 

138, 075 

82,666 

104,890 

Total 

1, 760, 200 

2,615, 281 

1, 976, 742 

2,468, 118 

1, 060, 495 

905, 290 

692, 950 

868,770 


VALUE 



Complete and amnioniated 

Complete 

Ammoninted 


1914 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1 

1921 

192:1 

1921 

1923 

Manic 

DoUiirs 

1, 574, 590 
l,t)GJ,02() 
2, 072, 730 
8, 72,3, 747 

Dollars 

3, 9.34, 020 
3,471,617 

Dollars 

6, 5f»6, 483 
2, 795, (m 

Dollars 

2, 053, 083 

Dollars 

6, 5.56, 483 

Dollars 

2, 053, 083 
2, 985, 077 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Connecticut 

New Yoik 

3, 018, 731 

2, 778, 674 

ia302 

33,654 

Ntw Jersey 

11,990,054 

10, 162, 955 

6,07^372 

9, 902, 934 

b, 933, 360 

250, 021 

139,012 

Pennsylvania... 

3, 818, 919 

.5, 226, 781 

4, 231, 098 

3, 065, 564 

3, 444, 396 

2, 922, 886 

787,302 

142,678 

Ohio 

4, 496, 321 

6, 496, 781 

3, 649, 212 
1, 013, 687 

3, 289, 624 

3, 019, 486 

3, 217, 402 

629, 726 

72,222 

Indiana 

787, 466 

2, 707, 009 

1, 808, 784 

1, 301,018 
1, 966, 978 

1, 747, 254 

312,669 

61,530 

Illinois.. 

Miss(>uri 

4, 095, 958 
267, 059 
471,093 

5, 173,346 

2, 458, 663 

3, 590, 721 

3, 25:(, 389 

491,686 

337,832 

Delaware 

465, 965 

501, 189 

278, 899 

48f,. 311 

276,224 

14,978 

3,675 

Maryland 

10, 013, 331 

20, 937, 554 

13,447,832 

12,907, 303 

12, G21, 840 

11, 646,092 

825,083 

1, 26a 611 

Virginia 

7, .576, 028 

16, 329, 418 
21,096,283 

11, 201,973 

11,910,522 

10, 442, 676 

11,229,270 

819,297 

681,252 

North Carolina- 

9,990,225 

12, 684, 310 

13,834,321 

11, 944, 049 

13,443,994 

730,670 

80a327 

South Carolina.. 

11. 199, 168 

24, 218, 733 

8, 984, 364 

9, 418, 125 

7,017,127 

8,168,200 

1,967,237 

1,249,925 

Georgia 

24,387, 229 

39, 855, 409 

14, 153, 625 

16,026, 636 

12 ; 467, 834 

15, 508, 456 

vl, 685, 791 

428,181 

Florida 

5, 720, 326 

8, 618, 976 

9, 010, 209 

9, 519, 278 

8, 892, 692 

9, 48a 165 

117,617 

39,123 

Kentucky 

316, 786 

135, 227 

523,679 

660, 665 

438, 495 

635, 715 

85,184 

30,040 

Tennessee 

2,871,655 

2, 810, 787 

1,291,760 

1, 559, 749 

1, 116, 685 

1. 618, 903 

. 176,066 

40,846 

Alabama 

8, 111,406 

7, 704, 149 

2, 283, 886 

4, 524, 044 

2, 086, 838 

4,434,786 

197, 047 

89,259 

Mississippi 

1, 867, 2.51 

2, 120, 381 

801, 120 

1,883,042 

703, 023 

1, 840, 523 

0a097 

42; 519 

Louisiana 

2, 558, 982 
794,488 

3, 5.56, 830 

1, 227, 666 

3, 665, .582 

1,015,335 

3,406,233 

212,230 

250,349 

Texas 

Washington 

507, 612 

162, 710 
92,095 

402, 038 
202, 817 
3, 072, 753 

107, 104 
92,09.5 
2, 409, 522 

402,038 
202,817 
2, 738, 948 

55,606 

California 

1, 6 . 39 , 686 

2,666,065 

2, 630, 591 

221,069 

338,805 

outer States 

6, 651, 327 

10, 142, 172 

12; 411, 763 

8, 464, 761 

11,974,414 

8,426,050 

437,319 

38,711 

• Total 

121.876.386 

200. 106,419 

122,026,033 

124, 135, 404 

112,786,548 

118, 46a 4.53 

la 130, 885 

6,674,951 


> Includes those reported as oozumerclal fertilizers. 


3 Included in all other States. 
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Table 739. — Fertilizers: Production^ value and average value per ton of specified 
kinds, by States, census years, 1914, 1919, 1921, im— -Continued 
VALUE-Continued 



Other States.. 


* Includes those reported as oommercial fertilixer, 
» Included in all otner States. 

91044®— 26 ^90 


Si 
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Tabls 739. — FeriUizers: ProdtLciion^ value and average value per Utn of epecified 
kinds, by iitates, census years, 191 4, 1919, 1921, 1923 — Continued 
AVERAGE VALUE PER TON— CJoniiuued 


Superphosphates and conc^trated 
phosphates 


Other fei tilizer 


Maine 

Gonnectlout... 

New York 

New Jersey.,. 
Pennsylvania. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 

Illinois 

M issouri _ . 
Delaware - 


Maryland 

Vligmia 

North <JM*olina.. 
South Caiolina.. 
Georgia 


Ploi Ida 

Kentucky.. 
Tennessee.. 
Aiabarofl .. 
Mississippi. 


liouisiana 

Texas 

Washington.. 
("aUfornia — 
Other Slates - 


Dollars 

41.63 

23.93 


Dollars 
37. 43 
4S. 33 


Dollars 
49. 36 
52.01 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, t^ompiled from reports of the Biireou of the Censjjs. 

> Tnclu<tcs those reported as commercial fertilizer. 

Table 740 . — Specified fertilizer materials produced and consumed, 1009-192/1. 


Production * 


Sulphuric acid 


Year beginning July 1 


Potash, sulphate Produc- Consump- Imports for con- 
monia * erti'le * of ® sumption • 


Exports, 
domestic * 



Short ions Short ions Short ions Short ions -! 




Division of Btatistical and Uistorieal Research. 

1 Production for all pm poscs. 

* The American Fertiiinjr Handbook. 

* Oeologioal Sorvey. 

^Oompated from production figures as quoted by the American Fertiliser Handbook, plus imports, 
190^1919, and not imports, 1920'1924, as reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Degnestie CotntBoroe, 

* Bureau of the Census. In fertilizer manufacturing plants only. 

A Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

f General imports. 
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Tarlb 741 . — Fertiliier materials: Imports into the United States, 191^^19^5 


Year ended Juno 30— 

Bone dust and bone 
ash> 

ICainit 

Manure salts • 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tons 

DcUars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1912 . 

33,864 

830,616 

4S5, 132 

2, 399, 761 

192, 738 

1,814, 071 

1918 

33, 337 

801, 713 

461), 795 

2,154,977 

171,802 

1, 794, 0.58 

1014 

41,460 

1, 034, 636 

641,846 

2, 579, 619 

261, 342 

2, 707, 241 

1915 

23. 428 

684,748 

79,004 

444, 760 

06, 06*2 

760, 699 

1916 

20, 466 

524, 1.5.3 

64 

1, 79.5 

2, 271 

41, 825 

1017 

14,305 

38.5, .541 



324 

7 794 

1918 

8, 511 

286, 764 



190 

81872 

1919 

4, 1.38 

1 17, 690 



1920 

7,340 

306', 3i)l 

274, 761 

6,666,660 

249, :ms 

8, 319,020 

1921 

27,413 

1,317,876 

204,834 

4, 882, 074 

123, 273 

4,104,817 

1022... 

18,234 

405, 445 

83. 671 

585, 3R8 

81,442 

957, 443 

1923 

62, 933 

l,3K0, 113 

lb8, 514 

1, 048, 054 

1 244, 760 

2, 398, 098 

19*31 

66, 820 

1,783,534 

181,288 

1, 080, 132 

268, ‘203 

2, 988, 034 

1925 

36,908 

730, 8b0 

142,888 

856, 277 

344, 260 

3, 293, 254 





Potash 



Ammonia sulphate 

’ 





Year ended June 30— 



Muriate 

Snipbate 


1 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

QuimliLy 

Viilue 


Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

DcUars 

Tosis 

Dollars 

1912 

66, W6 

4, 143, 417 

21.5, 957 

7,'?’) .718 

44, 176 

1,8*26, 830 

1913 

64, 0S9 

3, 656, 413 

201,220 

6, r.S2, 056 

42, 745 

1,753, 485 

J914 

74, 444 

4, 888, 563 

237, 8W1 

7, 915, 6*23 

45, 139 

1,807,740 

1915 

67, 048 

3, 208, l.'^2 

102, 732 

3,666,118 

21,852 

1,071,761 

1916 

19, 610 

1,371,007 

2, 1*30 

461, 431 

2, 423 

197,808 

1917 

8. 176 

647, 271 

COG 

174, 806 

661 

20, 538 

1918 

3,983 

467, 999 

723 

195, 1.54 

135 

19,8.'17 

1919 

1.964 

278, 469 

1,677 

‘201,307 

137 

■23, 304 

1920 

2,687 

343, 107 

110,324 

11.0.1H, 173 

6 , 356 

1,073,322 

1921 

2,637 

226, 300 

49,911 

5, 290, 196 

12,081 

1, 659, 998 

10*22 

6w366 

314,286 

131, 423 

5, 649, 580 

46,280 

2, 085, 348 

1923 

1, 78.5 

116,080 

150, 461 

4 759, 134 

51, 776 

2, imi, 960 

1924 

6, 848 

337,032 

119.605 

3,828,891 

68,399 

2, 685, 129 

1925 

21, 188 

1, 198, 428 

154,447 

4, 737, 2*24 

67,292 

2, 55 : 3 , 248 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resoarch. Compllod from the Mootbly Siiminary of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, Juno issues, 192i-192&. 

Hndudos “Other potash-bearing substances” amounting to 20,734 tons and valued at $238,051. 

2 Classified in 1921 and 1925 as “ Bone phosphate ami other i>bo8phnto material.” 

> Classified as ‘‘Manure salts and other potash-bearing substBucos.” 


Table 742. — Guano: Imports into the United Stales, 1909-1925 


Year ended June 30— 

Quantity 

Value 

Year ended Juno 30— 

Quantity 

1909 

Tons 
36.999 
52,330 
29, 516 
34. 706 

Dollars 

500,334 

846^766 

1019 

Tbns 

8,218 

1^0 

1920 

1«1796 


693', 306 

1921 - 

37, 570 

191? 

684, 6.58 

1922 

1,306 

1913 

19,076 

340,016 

1023 __ _ 

(0 

101 A 

21, 887 

766, 833 

1924 

>4, 982 

lAI 1 

20,945 
15, 837 
3, 563 
10,006 

534, 391 

1926 

24,556 

1916 

1917 1 

1918 

425, 377 
73, 398 
287, 44C 



Vnloe 


DoXtart 
208,425 
1,550,808 
a, 158,054 
48,876 

0 

>101,659 
737, m 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Com*" 
merce of the United States, Juno issues, 1921-1925. 

I Included In all other fertilizers. * Beginning Jan. 1, 1924, 
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Table 743 . — Fertilizer materials: Average wholesale price 191S-1926 

4MM0NIATE8 


Year 

Ammonia 
sulphate, 
domestic, 
spot, 
per lOO 
pounds 

Blood, dried, 12 per 
cent ammonia, i. o. 
b., per short ton > 

Fish scrap, 
dried, 11 
per cent 
ammonia, 
14 i)er cent 
bone phos- 
plate, 
f. 0 . b. nsh 
factory, 
per short 
ton 1 

Fish, wet, 
acidulated, 
6 per cent 
ammonia, 

3 iMjr cent 
phosphoric 
acid,f. 0 . b. 
fish 

factory, 
per short 
ton 

Soda, 
nitrate, 
spot, 95 
per cent, 
per 100 
pounds 

Cottonseed 

meal, 

7 per cent 
ammonia 
f. o.b.mill, 
per short 
ton 

Concen- 

trated 

tankage, 

14 per cent, 
f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, per 
sbort ton t 

New 

York 

Chicago 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1013 

3.03 

34.56 

32.76 

29. 12 

16. 11 

2.46 



1914 

2.73 

38.52 

37.08 

3a 14 


2. 10 



1915 

3.34 

34.08 

31.68 

3^82 


2l 43 



1916 

3. 82 

38. 76 

36.84 

42. 21 

25.26 

3. 21 



1917 

5.99 

67. 20 

63.96 

60. 14 

33. 70 

4. 13 



1918 

5. 70 

83.40 

Nominal. 

81.23 

43. 12 

4. 74 



1919 

4.58 

74. 76 

Nominal. 

73. 12 

36.00 

3. 53 



1920 

5.01 

90. 84 

Nominal. 

74.77 

36. 12 

3. 62 

41.00 


1921 

2,42 

39.84 

Nominal. 

3A16 

17.10 

2.50 

32. 67 

31.64 

1922 

3. 01 

49.68 

50. 64 

40.12 

19.26 

2.54 

39.60 

45.36 

1923 

3. 18 

50.28 

50.54 

45. 18 

22.74 

2.61 

39. 67 

45.36 

1924 

2.71 

41.76 

42. 12 

4^94 

23.34 

2.49 

37.33 

40.60 

1925 



2.89 

44.88 


49.91 

24. 78 

2.59 

34.46 

43.12 


Division of Statistical and Tllstorical Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, average 
of weekly prices. 

1 Converted from price per unit. Unit equals 1 per cent in a ton, or 20 pounds of pure ammonia. 


Table 744. — Phosphate rock: Average wholesale price per long tony 1913-1926 


Year 

Tennessee phosphate rook, f. o. b. 
Mount Pleasant 

South 
Carolina 
phosphate 
rock kiln 
dried, 
f. 0. b. Ash- 
ley River 

Florida 
land peb- 
ble phos- 
phate rock, 
68 per cent, 
to. b. 
Florida 
points 

Florida high-grade 
phosphate bard rock 

Domestic, 
78 to 80 
per cent 

75 per cent 
guaranteed 

68 to 72 
per cent ^ 

77 per cent, 
f.0. b. 
Floiida 
points 

75 per cent, 
Tampa 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1913 

5. 25 

4.88 

4.38 

3. 62 

3 49 

6.00 


1914 

5.25 

4.88 

4.38 

3. 62 

3. 12 

6.00 


1915 

6. 25 

4.88 

4.38 

3. 62 

3. 01 

5.60 


1916 1 

5.25 

4.88 

4.38 

3. 62 

2.84 

5.12 


1917 

5 48 

4.99 

4.65 

3.89 

2.63 

5. 42 


1918 

6.56 

6. 71 

6.81 

Nominal. 

4. 22 

7. 26 


1919- 

10. 50 

9.52 

*7.46 

Nominal. 

5.00 

9. 39 

7.76 

1920 

13. 42 

10.82 



8.48 

13. 02 

10.35 

1921 

15.25 

8.90 



5.90 

12.02 

8.74 

1922 

Nominal. 

6.90 

5.54 j 


8.11 

8.58 

6.23 

1923 

Nominal. 

7.50 

5.50 


3.05 

7.60 

5. 17 

1924 

Nominal. 

6. 65 

4.65 ‘ 


2. 34 

6.75 

4. 18 

1925 

Nominal. 

6. 19 

5.19 


2. 45 

6.05 











Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, average 
of weekly prices. 


> Grade changed to 70 per cent 1022-'1924, and 72 per cent in 1925. 
a Three months, January-March. 
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Table 7i5.—Fetiauer, commercial: Sold in cotton States, based on sale offertUiter 

tags, t9l9~19g5 


State 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Virginia 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Georgia. 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Missouri-. 

Short tons 
421, 436 
1, 109,070 
1,033, 887 
1,063,841 

250,613 
1298,007 
126, 377 
97,724 

46.000 
53,373 

108, 430 

70.000 

Short tons 
465,227 
1,222,103 
1, 253, 800 
1,039,048 

272, 316 
391, 171 
166, 903 
95,863 

56,700 
69,036 
112, 102 
77,888 

Short tons 
369, 490 
831,684 
615, 488 
556,573 

289,857 
18a 248 
94, 572 
38,760 

19,204 

14,550 

84,044 

8,022 

Short tons 
449,942 
1,035,430 
504,000 
535,084 

329,668 
295,429 
169, 937 
66,470 

33,420 
40,325 
96, 992 
7,900 

Short tons 
802,211 
1, 190,583 
678, 612 
677,040 

379,000 
436, 786 
253,811 
107,368 

76,000 
74, 774 
112,656 

Short tons 
343,793 
1, 189,315 
879,093 
690,075 

386,521 
472; 240 
213, 510 
129,288 

120,000 
84,995 
117, 137 

Short tons 
342,386 
1,217,467 
863,928 
789, 621 

861,849 
579, 149 
257,113 
103,099 

103,000 
130; 000 
135,270 

Total 




4,678,758 

5,222.247 

3,102,492 

3, 564, 597 

4,288,811 

4,625,973 

1 4.883,482 


Division of Statistical and Jlistorical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates. Figures for 1914>1919 are published in Yearbook, 1923. 


1 Cottonseed meal not included. 


Table 746 . — Fertilizer used on cotton, 192 4-1926 
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> lOompn^d from lutemetional Yonrbook of Agricultural StAtistka, 1921, page 595, through June, 1921; 
average of weekly Quotations. Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1'921, to date; average monthly rate of 
exobenge. 

* Interpolation, no quotation . 

> Internationa) Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921 , page 505, and 1922, page 342. 

* Federal Reserve Bulletins. Jauuary-Septomber, 1919, highest rate for month. October, IMD-Do- 
oembor, 1920, average of high and low quotations for month. January, 1921-June, 1921, average of weekly 
high andlow quotations lor month. July, 1991 to date, average rate of e»bange. 
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Table 747. — F or vign exchange: Average vatee at New York — Continued 
POUND STEHLLNO » 

(Par»>$4.86fio) 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oft. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1912 

$4.8509 

$4. 8728 

H8721 

H8710 

$4.8720 

$4. 8756 

$4. 87.52^ 

$4. 8725 

$4.8604 

$4. 8574 

$4. 8.506 

$4.9502 

1013 

4. 8688 

4. 8746 

4. 8729 

4.8688 

18651 

4. 86'iO 

4.8t)78 

4 WdOi 

4.8.568 

4.85KO 

1 4,8526 

4. 85.36 

1014 

4. 8623 

4. 8570 

4 8628 

4. 8608 

1.KH31 

4.8819 

4.8878 

5. (XUK) 

4.9812 

1 9530 

19031 

18716 

1016 

4.8422 

4. 8206 

4 8016 

4. 794.5 

4. 7025 

4. 77.55 

4. 7648 

4. 7062 

4.6912 

1 6868j 

4. 6706 

4 7208 

1016 

4. 7606 

4. 7591 

4. 7641 

4.7048 

4. 7581 

4. 7570 

4 7677 

4. 7675 

4. 7674 

4. 7667 

4. 75(.7 

4. 7479 

1017 

4, 7667 

4. 7660 

4. 7544 

4. 7567 

4. 7.555 

4.7514 

4. 7.56,3 

4.7546 

4. 7.548 

4. 7522 

4. 7520 

1 7517 

1018 

4. 7626 

4. 7625 

4.7625 

4. 75.50 

4.7660 

4. 7638 

4. 7626 

4.7562 

4. 7.550 

4. 7560 

4 7:i75 

4 7676 

1919 

4. 7575 

4. 7575 

4. 7000 

4. 6512; 

4. 6.562 

4. 6126 

4.4276 

4. 272.5 

4.1800 

4. 1712 

10812 

3.7688 

1920 

3 6700 

3. 3762 

3 7712 

3.913GI 

3.8.500 

3. 0476 

3.8526 

3.6200 

3. 5126 

3. 4730 

1 3 42{)0 

3 4912 

1921 

3. 7562 

3, 8712 

3.0150 

3. 0300 

3. 977.5 

3. 7726 

3. 6321 

3. 6536 

3. 7*^0 

3. 8729 

1 

3. 0702 

4 1531 

1022 

4. 2248 

4. 3620 

4. 3757 

4 4134 

4. 4461 

4. 4519 

4. 4464* 

4. 4647 

4. 4307 

4. 4386 

1 4799 

on 

1923 

4.6646 

4. 6008 

4. 6957 

4.655.5' 4.6257 

4. 6147 

4. 5b;i4 

4. 5603 

4.6422 

4. 62;i7 

4. :4822 

13602 

1024 

4. 2591 

4. 3077 

4. 2906 

4. 3.513 

1 4. 3608 

4. 3199 

4. 3704 

1 4096 

4. 4605 

4. 4870 

1 16007 

16958 

1027) 

4.7817 

4. 7724 

4. 7763 

4. 70.53 

j 185471 

18604 

18506 

4. 8.560 

4. 8466 

4. 8428 

4. 8459 

4.8496 


DANISH KllONEO 
(Par* 28.8 conts) 


19U 







26.63 

26. .58 

26.25 

2.5. 74 

25. 26 

24.98 

1916 

24. 72 

24.48 

2i.4« 

25 13 

25. 61 

26.08 

25.64 

25.41 

25 28 

25. 71 

26.63 

28.70 

1016 

26. 77 

27. 40 

28.00 

29 07 

29 HI 

28.00 

28. 05 

27.59 

27. 10 

27. 10 

20. 92 

27. m 

1917 

27. 25 

27. 43 

28. 17 

28.41 

28.49 

28.74 

29.28 

30.08 

30.63 

32.41 

61 

31. 35 

1018 

30.72 

m49 

30. (>;{ 

31.06 

31. 26 

30.96 

31. 15 

31. 10 

29. 67 

27.89 

26. 67 

26.81 

1919 

26. 7i 

26.02 

• 26. .'■)3 

25 09 

24.17 

2:i.H9 

22. 7.5 

21.88 

21.01 

21. .52 

20. HI 

18.67 

1920 

17.60 

14.90 

17.23 

18.01 

16.831 

16.87 

16. 42 

14 96 

14. 01 

13. 87 

13.41 

14.85 

1921 

18 06 

18.64 

17.31 

18.09 

18.07 

17.31 

16.78 

16 19 

17.67 

18.92 

18. 47 

19. .52 

1022 

10. 97 

20.64 

21.11 

21.22 

21.40 

21.66 

21.64 

21. M 

21.00 

21). 19 

20.21 

20.07 

JU23 

19.79 

19,09 

10.26, 

18.92 

18.06 

17.06! 

17. .54 

18.40 

18. 16 

i7.5;i 

17.20 

17.82 

1924 

16.94 

16.00 

15.68 

10.04 

1G.02 

JO 78* 

16. 05 

10. 21 

16. 05 

17 33 

17. .55 

17.64 

102.5-, , 

17.81 

17. 81 

17. 07 

1 

18. 44 

1 

18.81 

1 

19. 11 

21.37 

23. 30 

24.62 

24.58 

24.86 

24.80 




Division of .Staltistiml and Historical liosearcii. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, pages 604 and 498. Fodural Iloservo Bulletin^, 
July, 1921, to date. Sight drafts 1912-1920; ciibli« 1921 to date. 

•Federal Kosorvo Board Bulletins, quoting StatisUSk Aarbog, July, 1914, to Deccmlwr, 1019, and their 
own monthly aver'jges since January, 1020. Quotations at Now York on Coponhagon arc not available 
throughout the period, but the shift in sources does not result in any considonvblo diseropancy. For the 
cidciKlar year 1020, for example, the ('’otwrihagen aiiotations on New York show the krone as equivalent 
to 15.43 coats while the Now Yoik quotations on Oopeuliagen average 15.b3 cents per krone. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 

Table 748 . — Apportionment of Federal aid to States , year ended June 30 


stale 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

Alabama 104,148.90 208,297.80 1,363,720.67 1,996,601.80 2,104,883.01 1,663, 42a 67 

Arizona 68,613 62 137,027.04 890,684.16 1,301,682.81 1,373,644.16 1.003,281.44 

Arkansas 82,689.10 166,378.20 1,090,247.99 1,596, 43a 09 1,685,178.09 1,254,142.20 

California 151,063.92 302,127.84 1,980,415.63 2,806,071.77 3,064,676.61 2,462,098.53 

Colorado 83,690.14 167,380.28 1,124,849.83 1,648,384.72 1,766,759.17 1,341,176.69 

Connecticut 31,090.44 62,180 88 399,281.11 683,422.84 613,349.43 480,897.78 

Delaware 8,184.37 16,368.74 105,796.46 164,630 46 162,674.81 366,626.00 

Florida 65,970 27 111,952.54 744.621.08 1,090 214.67 1,147,447.92 886,825.69 

Georgia 1.34,329.48 288,058.96 1,749,954.20 2,657,485.02 2,697,160.96 1,997,967.68 

Idaho - 60,463.60 120,927.00 792,980.82 .1,169,967.61 1,226,049.93 938,536.68 

Illinois 220,920 23 441,852.46 2,843,874.13 4,162,646.24 4,365,067.91 8,246,281.07 

.Indiana 135,747.62 271,495.24 1,7.56,149.60 2,564,840 88 2,687,0^ 27 1,958,866.41 

Iowa 146,176.60 292,351.20 1,877,699.81 2; 741, 787. 79 2,881,320 74 2, 102; 872. 74 

Kansas 143,207.40 286,414.80 1,865,44.5.80 2,728,996.45 2,871,244.62 2, 102; 281. 61 

Kentucky 97,471.91 194,943.82 1,269,849.80 1,856,013.83 1,961,765.43 1,417,178.68 

Louiswna 67,474.66 134,949.32 881,481 31 1,293,385.15 1,362,231.33 996,989.64 

Maine- 48,451.50 98,903.00 626,038.97 914,3:19.94 960,23016 695,160.26 

Maryland 44,047.22 88,094.44 565,608.45 826,000 35 ■ 866,990 61 640,629.01 

Maasachusotts 73,850 95 147,701.90 958,11.5.15 1,400,078.26 1,472,780 83 1,096,176.04 

Michigan 145,783.72 291,567.44 1, 882, .570. 18 2,749,706.24 2,891,667.97 2,249,532.43 

Minnesota 142, .394. 06 284,788.12 1,846,630.92 2,699,471.59 2,842,089.33 2,123,597.07 

Mississippi 88,905.84 177,811.68 1,168,239.88 1,709,027.72 1,807, 557. 17 1,294,906.22 

Missouri 109,720.41 339,440 82 2,203,918.08 3,221,096.80 3,387,899.60 2,440128.62 

Montana 98,287.19 196,574.38 1,297,988.03 1,898,987.58 2,006,990.13 1,646,885.82 

Nebraska 106,770 81 21:1,641.62 1,386,087.32 2,026,619.93 2,133,741.98 1,681,189.50 

Nevada 64,:m30 128,790 60 836,163.28 1,221,673.67 1,276,344.43 963,436.78 

New Hampshire.. 20996.62 41,993.24 270420.49 894,839.71 414,838.93 365,625.00 

New Jersey 59,212.68 118,425.36 771,408.02 1,128,696.51 1,187,650 45 942,870.96 

New Mexico 78,737.81 157,475.62 1,037,420.34 1,517,692.99 1,698,467.85 1,189,823.34 

New York 250,720.27 501,440.64 3,237,630.60 4,727,117.15 4,971,893.11 3,696,447.97 

North Carolina. - - 114,381.92 228,763.84 1,482,633.93 2,165,957.19 2,279,063.80 1,709,333.90 

North Dakota 76,143.06 152,286.12 997,940 19 1,459,884.53 1,536,227.80 1,164,714.42 

Ohio 186,905.42 373,810.84 2,412,605.91 3,623,470 73 3,706,240.81 2,823,004.05 

Oklahoma 115, 139. 00 230, 278. 00 1, 499, 644. 83 2, 190, 805. 44 2, 302, 478. 33 1, 762, 339. 44 

Oregon 78,687.:i7 157,374.74 1,023,791.84 1,496,172.28 1,576,152.03 1,182,663.90 

Pennsylvania 2:10,644.17 461,288.34 2,986,221.62 4, 362, .544. 1 1 4,691,946.05 3,398,953.97 

Rhode Island 11,605.71 23,331.42 151,603.33 221,408.80 233,266.87 365,625.00 

South Carolina - - 71,807.64 143,615.28 932,311.14 1,362,804.40 1,436,019.04 1,061,237.34 

South Dakota..., 80,946.02 161,892.04 1,053,896.27 1,540,369.27 1,616,770.44 1,204,060 31 

Tennessee 114,153.48 228,306.96 1,472,767.00 2,150,990 64 2,261,913.90 1,647,692.24 

Texas 291,927.81 583,855.62 3,803.206.07 5,559,810 81 5,861,590 46 4,425,172.41 

Utah 56,950.15 113,900.30 738,3.55.27 1,078,425.00 1,129.575.06 849,417.21 

Vermont 22,844.47 45,688.04 294,110 61 429,370 62 450,077.09 365,625.00 

Virginia 99,660.71 199,321,42 1,290,17:1.72 1,884,9(XX60 1,977,073.83 1,466,828.47 

Washington 71,884.28 143,768.56 938,897.43 1,372,497.77 1,444,627.79 1,103,709.77 

West Virginia 53,270.46 106,540.92 691,723.00 1,010,817.30 1,060,152.77 802,359.77 

MTsconsin 128,361.07 2.56,722.14 1,6.5.5,653.72 2,418,598.39 2,644,045.35 1,894,816.86 

Wyoming 61,196.82 122,393,64 796,710 22 1, 164.5:13.65 1,233,7)5.84 934,617.63 

Hawaii - 

Total 4, 850, OOO 00 9, 700, 000 00 [63, 050, 000. 00 92, 150, 000. 00 97, 000. 000. 00 73, 126, 000. 00 
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Table 748. Apportionment of Federal aid to Stales, year ended June SO — Cont. 


State 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


Total ap- 
portionment 
1917-1927 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Dollars 
1,036, 013. 78 
702, 187. 63 
830,094.80 
1,041,309.02 

894, 117. 13 


Dollars 
1,346, 323.41 
915, 870.08 
1,003, 370. 40 
2, 140, 403. 10 
1, 183, 041. 08 


Dollars 
1,642,052.60 
1,053,003.66 
1, 268, 857. 07 
2, 464, 900. 78 
1,361, 482.06 


Dollars 

1.541.870.00 

1.066.171.00 

1. 204. 104. 00 

2.472.636.00 

1. 373. 237. 00 


Dollars 

1.640.799.00 

1, 0.^, 908. 00 

1. 207.907.00 

2. 484. 706. 00 

1. 380. 384. 00 


Dollars 

14.340.456.00 

9, 617, 249. 00 
11,605,801 00 

22.072.816.00 

12.325.812.00 


Connecticut. 

Delaware--- 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


320, 698. 62 

243, 750. 00 

691, 217. 13 
1, 331, 971. 72 
625, 691. 12 


414,860.09 
31(i, 875. 00 
771, 395. 18 
1, 729, 366. 09 
816, 397. 33 


47.% 513. 91 
365, 626. 17 
887, 336. 62 
1,983,022.90 

936,698.01 


474. 801.00 
365, 625. 00 
892, 87a 00 

1, 983, 089. 00 

936. 927. 00 


473, 42a 00 

365. 62.6. 00 

897. 185. 00 

1,081, 189.00 

936.580.00 


4.333.681.00 
2, 474, 05a 00 

8.084.954.00 

18,431,953.00 

8.659.627.00 


Dlinois--. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 


2, 164, 187. 38 
1,305,903. 61 
1, 401, 915. 16 

1, 401. 521.01 
944, 785. 79 


2, 797, 888 69 
1, 692, 437. 05 
1, 813, 757. 63 
1, 818,947.37 
1, 228, 125. 29 


3, 203, 867. 99 
1,939,903. 32 
2, 078, 248. 33 
2,081,2.30.04 
1, 411,584.45 


3.191.479.00 
1, 938, 69.1. 00 
2, 070, 396. 00 
2, 074, 36a 00 

1.411.607.00 


a, 175, 616. 00 
1, 9.^'>, 890. 00 
2, (XiO, 469. 00 

2. 072. 166. 00 

1.416.809.00 


29,832, 19a 00 

18.204.355.00 

19.485.503.00 

10.464.411.00 

13.212.809.00 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Miissachusetts 

Michigan 


664, 659. 76 
463,440. 17 
427, 086. 01 
730, 784. 03 
1, 499,688.29 


86.% 966. 44 
698, 9.64. 65 
654, 540. 90 
950, 448. 62 

1, 942, 431. 00 


99.% 301. 69 
686,463.36 
635, 94.% 01 
1,089,806.22 
2, 226, 824. 73 


W‘7, 262. 00 
oary, 140. 00 
63.% 7a3. 00 
1,090, iiaoo 
2, 225, 227. 00 


1, 000, 764. 00 

683, 574. 00 
634, 624. 00 
l,089,a'i6.00 
2 , 217, 4ia 00 


9,272,40a00 
6, 464, 82a 00 

6.926.057.00 

10. 108. 726. 00 

20.342.305.00 


Minnesota, 
Mississippi. 
Missouri--. 
Montana... 
Nebraska- - 


1,416,731.38 
863, 270. 81 
1, 632, 085. 75 
1,031,2.^7.21 
1, 051, 126. 33 


1, 842, 800. 97 
1, 127, 182. 03 
2, 114,412.17 
1, 344, 963. 47 
1,371,71X17 


2,120,906.56 
1, 294, 371. (»5 
2,423,485.75 
1, 544, 483. 19 
1,577, 155.34 


2.124. 151.00 

1.291.960.00 

2.417.727.00 
1, 548, 47% 00 
1, 58J, 969. 00 


2, 130, 168. 00 
1, 293, 203. 00 

2, 406, 847. 00 
1, 551, Oea 00 
1, 588, 13a 00 


19, 591, 78a 00 

i 2 ,i 28 ,oiaoa 

22.786.436.00 

13.424.885.00 

14.635.235.00 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. - 

New Jersey 

New Mexico. 

New York 


635, 624. .52 
243, 75a 00 
62.S, 5H0. 63 
793, 21% 56 
2, 464, 298. 65 


826, 360. 27 
316,875.00 
816, 083. 37 
1, 030, 969. 61 
3, 195, 493. 85 


947, 62:i. 25 
365, 625. 01 
936,413.03 
1, 185, 528. 88 
3, 663, 10% 86 


948, 076. 00 
365, 626. 00 
93.% 082. 00 
1, 186, 166. 00 
3, 657, 09a 00 


04% 31a 00 

365. 625. 00 

934. 708. 00 

1. 187. 264. 00 

3. 647. 166. 00 


8.795.215.00 
3,169,402L00 

8.467.420.00 

10.972.383.00 
,34,045,195.00 


North Carolina-. - 
North Dakuia.- . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


J, 139, 55% 93 
776, 47a 28 
1, 882, 002. 70 
1, KW, 22(1 29 
788,442. 60 


1, 477, 424. 33 
1,021,269.47 
2, 436, 404. 85 
1, 524, 701. 96 
1, 020, 044. 09 


1,697, 24% 16 
1, 178, 70a 13 
2, 795, 804. 69 
1, 7.53, 189. 71 
1, 176, 830. 15 


1,699, 16a 00 
1,180,699. OO 
2, 789, 588. 00 
1, 755, 10% 00 
1, 179, 6(>8. 00 


1.708.564.00 
1, 193, 720. (K) 

2. 777.037.00 
1, 752, 24% 00 

1. 182.945.00 


16, 717,20% 00 

10.748.650.00 
25, 731, 79% 00 
16,0.59,787.00 

10.879.347.00 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 


2, 26.% 069. 31 
243, 750. 00 
707, 491. 56 
802, 706. 87 
1,098,401.49 


2. 938, 092. 22 
316, 87% 00 
918,171 43 
1, 049, m. m 
1,421,004.32 


3,305,956.21 
365, 024. 87 

1.054.028.17 

1.209.144.18 
1, 628, 740. 97 


3, 360, 123. 00 
365, 62.5. 00 
1,052,549.00 
I, 215,020.00 
1,622, 98% 00 


3.316. 920.00 
36% 625. 00 

l,a51,993.00 
1, 222, 19a 00 

1. 618.419.00 


31,338,781 00 

2.667.569.00 

9.801.624.00 

11.166.790.00 

15.280.591.00 


Texas 

Utah 

Venn out 

Virginia 

Washington. 


2, 950, 114. 94 
566, 27a 14 
243, 75a 00 
971,21 a 98 
73% 806. 51 


3, 838, 351. 12 
73% 829. .37 
316, 87% 00 
1,204,612.72 
962, 177. 72 


4, 410, 109. 76 
847, 741. 90 
36% 02% 27 
1, 448, 562. 55 
l,113,30ai7 


4, 41% 71% 00 
846, 467. 00 
365, 625. OO 

1. 449.713.00 

1.118.987.00 


4, 426, 917. 00 

848. 251. 00 

365. 625. 00 
1, 44% a52. 00 
1, 130, 08a 00 


40.606.431.00 

7.818.779.00 

3.268.507.00 

13. 501.514.00 
10,14% 77% 00 


West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 


534,906.51 

1,263,210.57 

623,078.42 


696, 085. 80 
1, 636, 543. 58 
814, 724.65 


798,275.47 
1, 877, 600. 32 

936, 372. 13 
36% 62% 00 


797, 29% 00 

1,873,308.00 

934. 947. 00 

365.625.00 


793, 93% 00 
1, 870, 2C2. 00 

935, 594. 00 
36% 625. 00 


7,352,51100 

17,438,815.00 

8,566,274.00 
1, 10% 153. 00 


Total. 


48, 750,00% 00 


63,37%00a00 


73, 12% 000. 00 


73, 125,00% 00 


73, 125,000.00 


671, 37% 00% 00 


Bureau of Public Roads, 
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Table 749. — F^derfd-md highways completed and under construction 



Highways completed and final pay- 
ment made, year endod June 30, 102.'i 

Projects under constmiction June 30, 
1925 J 

dLULU 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Estimated cost 

Federal aid 
allotted 

Alabama 

147.7 

Hollars 

1,371,376.08 

Hollnrs 

676, 960. 32 

804.8 

Dollars 

15, 450, 912 60 

Dollars 

7, 494, 866. 47 

Arizona... 

8«.0 

1,241,708.02 

728, 436. 06 

1.58. 1 

2, 186. 015. 76 

1, 346, 463. 82 

Arkansas 

104. f) 

2, 215, 438. 77 

9.55, 836, 10 

387.4 

7, 175, 728. 71 

3, 2.52, 163. 54 

Califoruia 

301. 1 

9, 817, 100. 90 

5, 072, 101. 44 

230.4 

9, 322, 361. 01 

4,412,288. 68 

( Colorado 

148.6 

3, 768, 033. 03 

2,037,915.37 

158.9 

3, 556, 355. 79 

1, 844, 068. 78 

('oniiRcticut.. 

28.0 

1, 495, 767. 27 

649,810.00 

,30.9 

1, 993, 218. 01 

006, 847. 75 

IDolaware 

34. 6 

1, 224, 727. 59 

488, 475. 82 

12.3 

489, 503. 74 

213,581. 10 

Florida 

47.6 

1,998, 139.05 

944, 017. 05 

251. 8 

8, 787, 223. 96 

4, 279, 162. 51 

(Georgia 

204. 1 

2, 988, 629. 06 

1, 430. 561. 26 

740.9 

11, 246, 752. 26 

5, 544, 980 07 

Idaho 

93. 3 

1, 212, 978. 88 

722, 936. 74 

154.9 

2, 464, 036.'D2 

1, 535, 601. 67 

Illinois 

4,31.5 

13, 045, 775. 04 

6, 360, 629. 95 

270.4 

7, 979, 727. 96 

3, 863, 468. 60 

Indiana 

190.4 

6, 061, 728. 49 

2,9(»,9I4. 71 

432. 9 i 

14, 8r>2, 730. il2 

7, 195, 56S. 57 

Iowa 

314. 0 

4, 070, 507. 02 

1,870,461. 13 

431. 6 

7, 505, &S8. 60 

3, :tl5,411. 22 

Kansaa 

328.7 

9,315,550.29 

3,7i2,096. 52 

000.3 

12, 808, 547. 40 

6, 388, 167. 91 

Kentucky 

156.6 

4, 009, 343. 07 

1, 592, 047. 31 

299.0 

8, 298, 279. 66 

3, 724, 887. 09 

Louisiana 

260.4 

8,450,901.79 

1,043. 727. m 

170.0 

8, 571, 757. 27 

1, 724, 822. 29 

Maine. 

60.7 

1, 2G3, 222. 53 

607, 934. 95 

42. 1 

1, 151, 207. 40 

544, 027. 42 

Mai y hind. 

51.2 

1, 372, 402. 48 

036, 061. 37 

57. 1 

1,932,936.76 

815, 245. .52 

Massacliusotts 

07.8 

3, 850, 4:>4. 20 

1,361,934,06 

84.2 

5, 501, 324. 46 

1, 424, 297. 34 

Michigan 

118.1 

2, 799, 866. 78 

1, 267, 704. 68 

475. 2 

14, 787, 520. 89 

6, 990, 273. 05 

Minnesota 

429.2 

6, 378, 124. 65 

2,852,79^97 

683.9 

6, 706, 509. 82 

3, 182, 30a 00 

Mississippi 

148.4 

2,404,091.90 

1, 159, 761. 34 

491.3 

8. 854, 700. 33 

4, 421, 094. 52 

M Issoiiri 

315.4 

0,010,128.87 

2, 973, 512. 25 
933, 188. 03 

S69. 2 

27, 2:16, 675. 44 

11, 406, 669. 15 

M ontaua 

130. 2 

1, 289, 321. 25 
1, 430, 037. 20 

182.8 

2. 1 12, 322. 39 

1, 550, 833. 81 

Nebraska 

130.2 

074, 8.31. 91 

929. 3 

8, 528, ISO. 7.5 

4, 126, 635. 19 

Nevada 

131.7 

1,457,220. 17 

1,231,674.80 

440.9 

5,116,414.07 

4, 329, 875. 30 

Now i‘l ampsxijro 

30.8 

1, 088, 937. 67 
4,337:5<)2.33 

498,359.29 

28.9 

882, 156. 80 

426,087.09 

Now Jors<*y 

70.4 

1, 159. 148. 50 

63. H 

9, 090, -m. 22 j 

3, 246, 71.3. 23 

New Meicico, 

307. 0 

8,411,712.73 

2, 155, 220. 93 

394. 6 

4, 3.53, 981. 22 

2, 887, 782. 68 

New york 

258.8 

9, 735, 027. 18 

3,971,232.09 

621.0 

30,006,625.87 

10, 226, 242. 60 

North Carolina 

235. 1 

8, 446, 717 44 

3,069,096.93 

217. 1 

8, 2S0, 397. 44 

3, 653, 013. 80 

North DakoUi 

329,6 

1, 740, 290. 71 

850,425.05 

467. 1 

8,314,3:15.51 

1, 672, 819. 67 

Ohio 

228.6 

8, 419, 501. 38 

3,365,075.94 

285. 1 

9, 194, .39.5. 75 

3, 397, 12.5. 05 

Oklahoma 

354.9 

7, 800, 150. 68 

3,784,(r3S.31 

311.9 

7, 0:;0, 055. 22 

3, 324, 602. 26 

Oregon 

139.0 

2,305.315.53 

1,323,270.84 

136,9 

3,016,966.63 

1, 745,632.24 

Pennsylvania 

120.6 

0,229.586.21 

2, 107, 329. 18 j 

529.2 

30, 880, 520. 14 

8, 168, 018. 18 

Ubode island 

18.8 

864,098.95 

340, 4f)0. 13 i 

26.3 

1, 798, 608. 99 

618, 689. 59 

South Carolina 

311.5 

2,146,871. 11 

997,222.32 

373. 3 

6, 546, 967. 82 ; 

2,938,981.07 

South Dakota 

458.1 

3,416,836.81 

1,746.242.73 i 

1,011.4 

7, 693, 468. 47 I 

3, 742, .326. 64 

Tonuosseo- 

238.3 

0,983,457.03 { 

3,418,143.70 j 

422.7 

12, 364, 27H. 08 

6, 687, 754. 44 

Texas 

784.3 

11,778,972.27 

4,867,315.81 

1,509.1 

25, 177, 136. 37 

10, 615, 362. 63 

Utah 

204. 1 

2, 954. 735. 60 

1,923,030.99 1 

226. 1 

2,963,903.45 

2, 014, 706. 40 

Vonuont 

33.4 

1, 093, 060. 36 

510, 126. 33 i 

2fl 6 

1,207,289.94 

578, 1 17. 66 

Virginia.^ 

113.7 

a, 004, 4ia 6B 

1,470,215.77 i 

348.7 

10, 127, 047. 08 

4, 660, 134. 02 

Washington 

69.7 

1, 967, 888. 51 

826,310.42 

127.3 

3,015^380.61 

1, 426, 900. 00 

West Vieginia 

71.1 

1,863, 452.91 

86,5, 261. 80 

149. 2 

6, 194, 890. 10 

2,178, 214.28 

WLsoousin ._ 

126.4 1 

3, 053, 237. 70 

1, 478, 607. 06 

180.4 

8,670,401.62 

1,746,214. 36 

Wyaralog 

204.4 

2, 062, 193. 72 

1,080,997.97, 

267.2 

3, 760, 266. 56 

2, 363, 221. 79 

Hawaii 




i 

6.6 

342,277.22 

97, 440. 00 

Total 

9,445.4 

190,486,399.66 

87,801,946.18 

17,123.0 

389,606,481.37 

171,448,571.63 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

1 Includes 4,6b7. 2 miles of practically ooxupletod projects. 
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Table 750 . Hightocys: Federal-aid projects completed, hy types, 1018~192S 


Year eudetlJunjo 
30- 

Graded and draiued 

Saud^day 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal »xid 

1QI» 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1010 

1020.._ 

1021 

1022 

102.1._ 

1024 

1026 

10.0 
203.0 
349.9 
1, 636. 5 
1,9CG. 0 
2, 366. 2 
1, 821 4 

11,W18.24 
081,851.41 
2, 308, 794. 90 
17, 134, 140. 97 
14, 569. 579. 11 
14.853, 625.61 
15, yOS, 180. 00 

4, 738. 04 
298,906.04 
1,021,277.45 
7, 055, 698. 94 
6, 310. 326. 91 
6,720, 790. 19 
7,727,900.57 

46.8 
90.0 
.384. 2 
1, 111.8 
1,016. 7 

805.8 

729.9 

I2ti, 885. 24 
381,811.91 
2,401,029. 18 
9, 208, 839. 93 
8, 120, 872. 33 
5. 6.33, Uia 67 
4, 390, 260. 33 

63,321. 17 
181, 107. 89 
1,07.5,989.00 
4, 233, 2()9. 25 
3, 89f>, 299. 34 
2, 839, 353. 07 
2, 697. 37 

Total 

8, 354. 0 

65, 527, 9K0. 24 

29,14.5,707. H 

4, 18.5. 2 

30, 237, 213. 19 

n,5;js,;u>4. 43 

Year ended June 

30— 

Giav(d 

Water-bound nincadiim 

Miles 

Total cost 1 Fodoral aid 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal ild 

1918 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1919 

56. 2 
217.8 
1,201. 4 
3, 446. 3 
4, 40-1. 0 
3, 463. 4 
3,328.8 

236. 623. 22 
1, V96, 314. 88 
9, .839. 752. 94 
35, 333, 778. 08 
46,479, 134.23 
32, 733, 515 57 
36, 724. 556. 12 

103, 891. M 
778. M2 ro 
4, 268, 22.5. 54 
15, 8M, 797.05 
20,867, 363.64 
16,332, 944. 62 
18, 981, 373. 00 




1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1935 

Total 

11.7 
40. 5 
286.8 
287.5 
238. 6 
117.3 

i39, 131.96 
560, 631. 81 
4,279, 366.52 
5, 987, 050.01 
4,227, 471.97 
2,301,291.42 

69,211.84 
2.54, 980. .59 
1,837,921.66 
2,578*843.64 
1, 757,186.78 
1. 005, 015. 84 

16,234.7 

162, 923, 101. 22 

76*039. 214. 44 

982.4 

17, 430, 493. 96 

7, 567, 687, 48 

Year ended June 
30- 

Bituminous macadam 

Bituminous con creto 

Milos 

Total cost 

Federal ai<i 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal lil 

1918 


Dollars 

Dollars 

0.8 
19.5 
19.7 
159. 1 
392.8 
131. 0 
210. 6 
214.0 

Dollars 
136,716.04 
347,484.00 
460, 080. 90 
4,680, 101.11 
13,533, 187. 30 
4,829, 129.82 
8, 06<), 672. 91 
8,914, 3')4. 98 

DoUars 
' 59,671.78 
162,022.93 
19.5, .509. 11 
2, 00.), 818.94 
5.221,434.06 
2,071,446. 10 
3, 278. 561. 98 
3,614,311.47 

lOiU 

1920 

1921 

1922 

iwai 

1924 

1925 

Total 

1.2 
11. 0 
148.9 
294. 6 
468. 1 
601.0 
624,8 

41,237. 10 
2<»5, 783. i3 
3,4‘28, 606.06 
8,854, 811.29 
14, 640, 38H. 38 
17, 583, CC3. 03 
18, 2S0, 813. 53 

11,620. 00 
100, 882. 07 
3,676,184.47 
3, 822, 667. 03 
6, 3.5.5, 525. 91 
y, 7M, 628. 06 
8, 262. 385. 29 

2, 140. 6 

63, 035, 303. 17 

27, 873, 792. 83 

3, 183. 5 

40, .583, 626. 44 

16, 510. 673. 76 

Year ended June 
30- 

POTtlan<l-oen*ent concrete 

Brick 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal old 

Miles 

Total cof.t 

Federal ild 

iQia 

8. 7 
25. 2 
110. 3 
494. 6 
2, 12^1. y 
1, 621. 4 
1,292.0 
2, 431. 6 

Dollars 
121,015. 43 
599, 328. 74 
2,729, 185.04 
16,490, 885.57 
81, 788, 065. 27 
63.858, 248. 33 
46, 578, 479. 90 
88, 582, 667. 11 

Dollars 

52, 686. 22 
217,917. 11 
1, 189, 723. 28 
7, 37i, 016. .37 
S.5, 844, 690. 98 
26,021,235. 74 
20, 851, 772. 92 
37, 900, 028. 89 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 - 

1024 

1023 - 

18.8 
21.8 
26. 8 
205. 6 
69.0 
160.8 
122.5 

702, 502. 04 
839, 373. 33 
1, 520, 655, 96 
9,680, 179.46 
2,998,868.14 
6, 757, 9.54. 05 
5, 372, 580. 88 

194, 361. 28 
261,104.00 
391,123.05 
3, 100,843.30 
1,063,446.49 
2,010,165.04 
2, 083, 701. 09 

Total 

8,107.7 

301,231,906.07 

129,249,3ia64 

631.3 

27, 872, 113. 86 

9, 654, 745. 2l 

Year ended June 
30- 

Bridsee 

All types 

Miles 

Total cost 

Federal aid 

Miles 

Total c. 08 t 

Federal aid 

1918 


DoUars 

Dollars 

12.S 

17 a 8 

716.1 
2, 898. 5 
9, 519. 3 
9,973. 9 
9. 156. 7 
9,445.5 

Dollars 

257, 731.37 
2, 134, 873. 48 
7,405, 000. 53 
42, 149, 181. 36 
188,965, 646.43 
166,802, 207.97 
140,227,611.45 
186, 003, 00.5. 90 

Dallurs 
112,256.98 
768.47ri 17 
3, 159, 79a 63 
18,462,089 99 
79,816, 175.60 
71,081,382.67 
63,053, 108.08 
■ 85, 605, 281 74 

3010 

1920 

1031 

1022 

1028 

1034 

1025 

a2 

.9 

4.2 
20.0 

10.3 

12.3 

22.2 

^,004.TO 
160,467.28 
1,018, 723.83 
6.153, 276.71 
5,318,037.62 
3,702,417.69 
7,468,321.53 

10,066.06 

84,733.45 
404,474. .58 
2,844,052.47 
2, 610, 895. 00 
1,007,865.25 
3,737,016.40 

Total*. 

70.1 

23,080,140.56 

11,589,936.24 

41,808.4 

732,821,787.71 

322,176,191 20 


BuiMU of Public RoadSf 
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Table 7 ^Highway expenditures of State and State-controlled funds y 1924 


1434 '^Tearhook of the Department of Agriculture^ 192b 
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Table 755 . — Sources and amounts of State and State-controlled funds for highway Sy 192^ 
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Table 755 . — Sources and amounts of Stale and State-controlled funds for highways j 1924 — Continued 


1440 7 earhook of the Department of Agricyitwre, 1925 


Total funds 
available 
(100 per cent) 

iHgis issil 

nmm MMn mmt 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
! funds 

i 

o» >“1 00 rH t>. coMcoaoi- uo o> T- .-1 1-- uo o> '**cocoa»-cio oo>«c 

sj^sisja 

^>OP» 

gjoi 

‘fg 

’ess^ 

"pf^* 

Federal-aid 
post road 
funds used 

mmu iiggs saiss issp§ m 

sIbW §3i¥s MiM SWa' §>'1 

r-IcT eo'co'r-Tco ef .-T i-fcf eo cT V i-* cT r-Tp^'e*? f-Tr-Tcj 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
funds 

1.2 

6.8 

38.7 
1.1 
1.0 

2.2 
34 5 

11.8 
16.1 
14 9 

» 

t^feOOQO o>o>t>c^o too «o^r^u>9 

"SSSS" H 

Transferred 
funds from 
counties, etc. 

Dollars 

111,508 

241,702 

4,680,000 

300,000 

76,046 

315, 267 

1 1,516,866 

1 879, 220 

! 1,301,579 

430,777 

gSii §5Si§ §is ;g SgsIS 

^sii s;§g>'i fis ig 

t^COPI CO t-t r-t" 04 CO r4 pf pTcOt-T 

1 

t 

I 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
[ funds 

10.1 

21.6 

22.3 

11.2 

6u8 

6.8 

343 

13.9 

18.8 

30 


00 * t »a» • oo'p 'Oi • PI » 

koeouo I ' lod i-dt ! ^ 1 ^ f 

a>.p* 

Gasoline tax 
applicable to 
highways 

mi sssss 3 I I s s § 

sv 

CSO*- 'W >.x w v-' W 

fOCC 

-Tpf 

||1| 

i-»<oeoc<Qo c<it-w3i-ico ®c^»o io> *oeo«oooo ook'^ 'e* oc«o Joo 

giSSsSsJ g‘*'S isS sSi i?; 

Motor ve- 
hicle fees, etc., 
for use on 
roads 

mm m i iis s mm i, 

JSWSS ii¥ll SiM .?3W Ss'M 

o>fc4*' »o i-Tc'f pf cCpf-ToTker otf t-Tco pa '^'~'p5 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
funds 

■.p«Ot^iO<3> P3P3.-tP30 t^»0 

r^'r-! 'r-J • c4 c4 .-4 * r-J ’©i 


o tot' PI lOO ^)*aoioak » tou'^OPicb t^>o 

1 od f-i *i-4r<4 pi ^<4 

P10 

popi 

Miscellaneous 
State income 
for highways 

DoUars 

135,720 

55,690 

83,218 

403,595 

09,389 

328,843 

09,063 

87,708 

28,681 

29,209 

300,045 
* 1,603,725 


§ ig mm i igisi ws 

1 8‘f^ if s'lfi's" i faf 

• 1 

• 1 

• 1 

9 1 

1 1 

il 

1 

QQ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 

lllll llill 1 

1 1 • • 1 lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll • 

lllll lllll 1 

lllll lllll f 

lllll lllll 1 

1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 0 1 1 1 1 I 

a ali Is i i i ’ 

lllll Pifi i 
5lls3 Islll 1: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 

si 

Kansas 1 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maonchniatts..-, 

Milligan.., 

Minnesota 

Misslsippi 

Missoun 

Montana... 

K^braatoi 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New lersey 

New Mexico 

Nw York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oftfoa w ! 
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Table 766 . — Sources and amounts of county ^ iownshipy and district funds for Migh-- 

waysy 1924 



Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 



1, 314,386 

Montana 

Nebraska 

3,344,708 

Nevada 


Now Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 

11^661 

Now York 

2, 463, 419 

North Carolina. 


North Dakota 



Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 




West Virginia 7,668,300 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total detailed 39, 6ia 104 141, 722, 8161339, 002, 466124, 134, 072116, 286, 

Total nondetaiied. . . 4, 407, 216 16, 814, 128| 37, 786, 396| 2, 722, 104| 1, 686, 112 

Grand total » 43,917,820|l67, 636, 9441376, 787, 86l|26, 866, 176|l6, 971, 402124, 214, 669|<646, 284, 262 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

Above data are imrtly estimates and approximations, but are the only available figures obtainable by this 
bureau. 

1 Estimates based on 1923 data. 

* Estimated from 1924 road program. 

* Estimated from mileage built. 

* Made up from detailed data and nondetaiied estimates. 

* This balanoe is probably understatecL as most counties do not record balances or deficits:' Th^lutaoes 
being added to general fund and the deficits being covered from same fund. 
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Tax rate, 
per gallon 


Distribution of gross receipts 

State 

Date of 
rate 

Gross tax 

Applied to road work 


change, 

1024 

Jan. 

1, 

1024 

Dec. 

31, 

1024 

receipts, 

1024 

Supervi- 
sion State 
highway 
department 

To county 
and local 
road 
funds 

For miscellaneous 
purposes ^ 

Alabama 


as. 

2 

Os. 

2 

Dollars 

1, 738, 661 
730,838 
2, 768, 535 
11,993,222 
1, 726, 957 

978, 283 
304,392 

Dollars 

J*er cent 
100 

60 

(') 

60 

47H 


Arizona 


3 

3 

365, 419 
2, 268, 535 
6,996,611 
819, 830 

978,283 
304,392 
380,792 
2, 575, 199 
1. 609, 167 

545, 672 


Arkansas 


4 

4 


California • 


2 

2 


Colorado 


2 

2 

5 per cent collection cost. 

Connecticut * 


1 

1 

Delaware 


2 

2 



Dist. Coliunbia. 

May 23 


2 

380,' 792 
3, 658, 677 
4,627,471 

645, 672 



Florida 

3 

3 

33H 

33Ji 

33H per cent State general 
fund. 

Georgia 


3 

3 

Idaho 


2 

2 

Illinois 




(No tax) 
4, 925, 372 



Indiana 


2 

2 

4, 187, 855 

12.7 

0) 

Iowa 




(No tax) 
(No tax) 

1, 660, 938 
1,33.5,320 
522, 2.50 
1, 588, 422 

(No tax) 

(No tax) 

Kansas 



(0 

3 




Kentucky 

June 19 

1 

1, 660, 938 
1,335,320 
522,250 
1,111,895 



Louisiana 

Aug. 1 

1 

2 



Maine 

1 

1 



Maryland. 


2 

2 


Balance ^'Road deficiency 
fund.” 

M assachusetts. . . 




Michigan 



0) 




Minnesota 



{No tax) 




Mississippi > 

M issouri 

May 9 

1 

3 

1, 648, 748 
(^No tax) 
619, 296 

(No tax) 
162, 696 
587, 846 
(No tax) 
194,983 

(No tax) 
4,529,048 
! 442, 969 

(No tax) 
2,983, 501 

2,698,778 

0,089,641 
(No tax) 

1 2,186,137 
1,205,155 

1, 812, 235 
3,802,769 

684. 361 

787,319 

•50 


Montana 


2 

2 

123,859 

40 

40 per cent State general 

|*<^ebrAska 




fund. 

Nevada 


2 

2 

oo,66o 

V) 1 


New Hampshire- 
New Jersey 


2 

2 

587,846 







Now Mexico 


1 

i 

185, 234 


Balance State fish hatch- 

N«w York- 





eries. 

North Carolliiii.. 


3 

* 3 

•4,620,000 


Balance collection cost. 

North Dakota 


1 

1 


100 per cent State general 

Ohio 




__l 

fund. 

Oklahoma 

Mar. 14 

1 

2.6 


•60 


Orftgnn 

3 

3 

2,582,890 


Balance refunds and ex- 

Pennsylvania 


2 

2 

25 

penses. 

75 per cent State general 

Rhode Island 




1 


fund. 

South Carolina >. 


3 

3 

1 728, 889 

33H 

33H State general fund. 

South Dakota... 



2 

2 

1,106,636 

0) 

nPnnnAjUtMA 


2 

* 2 

1,812,235 

2,919,577 


Tflxas 


1 

1 


25 per cent free schools 

Utah * 


2.6 

2.6 

682,985 


fund. 

Vprmnnt 8 


1 

1 

230,865 

230,865 
« 2, 208, 671 



Virginia 


3 

3 

3, 313, 188 

33X 


IVaRhington 


2 

2 

2,636, 411 
1,231,944 
(^No tax) 
200, 319 

2,635,411 



6St \^rginiB - 


2 

2 

1,231,944 



{ AiV^Tini n 






Wyoming 


1 

* 1 

200,319 



Total 




70,734,490 

48,711,326 




Bureau of Public Roads. 

» In some cases the distribution in amounts and i>ercentages do not balance. ^ collection and 

refiiSlMot (OTothS purpose* than for motor vehicles may account for the dlflerenoes in some 

• iSl? became effective when the tax rate changed as shown here. 

• Approximate. 


Individually and ccanmerciaUy owned 1 
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83,475 (») 867,545 (3) 3,644 12.404,546 5,638,050 9,730,255 1,408,579 730,655, 18.7 

37,823 449 503,437 2,171 3,080 8,591,853 I 8,591,853 7,387,698 886,036 448,187 12.3 

12,563 <0 134,680 (*) 96 1,525,077 ! 589,844 1 104,286 } 29.1 

51,144 <•) 540,500 1,203 2,139 4,525,914 4,238,914 J 476,598 13,4 

9,871 0 79,695 979 293 776,320} 638,534 1 107,310 73,828 1 7.9 
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HUNTERS’ LICENSES 


Table 759* — Hunters^ licenses issued by States^ with toted money retumSf for the 
seasons 19^^S-^4 1924-^^ 





Licenses Issued 





State 

Resident 

Nonresident 
and alien 

Total 

Money returns • 


1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924r-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Alaska * 



32 

86 

32 

86 

Dollars 
1,600.00 
59, 819. 00 

Dollars 
6,964.00 
67, 053. 61 

Alabama 

34,544 

45,256 

199 

138 

34,743 

45,394 

Arizona 

22,564 

*26,485 

106 

170 

22,670 

26,655 

30,430.00 

36,479.00 

Arkansas 

3,638 

3,926 

534 

303 

4,172 

4,229 

11,936.80 

8,561.90 

California 

244,986 

224,601 

1, 313 

1,820 

246,299 

226,421 

246,299.00 

245,591.00 

Colorado 

78, 145 

96,844 

128 

382 

78, 273 

97,226 

158, 659. 75 

200,042.75 

Connecticut 

34,599 

32,399 

1,502 

481 

380 

35,080 

32, 779 

39, 489. 00 

36,199.00 

Delaware 

Florida^* 

1,357 

286 

250 

1,643 

1,762 

4, 495. 70 

4,002.00 

Georgia 

17,416 

29,030 

195 

151 

17,611 

29,181 

26, 816. 50 

40; 598. 75 

Idaho 

64,958 

•60,780 

1,061 

543 

66,019 

61, 323 

127, 698. 60 

119,682.00 

Illinois 

237,540 

265,064 

1,057 

1,478 

238,597 

266,542 

207,683.80 

213, 578.00 

Indiana 

181,726 

163,607 

267 

258 

181,993 

163,865 

185,864.50 

167, 9ia 90 

Iowa 

124,320 

* 144, 729 

279 

273 

124,599 

145, 002 

127, no. 00 

147, 459. 00 

VaTisns 

95, 259 

72,286 

109,720 

80,774 


110 

96,259 

72, 616 

109,830 

81. 165 

95, 259, 00 

63,868.60 

100; 226. 00 

71, 160.03 

Kentucky 

330 

391 

I.oulsiana 

69,091 

110,778 

473 

337 

70,464 

111,116 

81,816.00 

124, 56.5. 25 

Maine 

37, 156 

•33,863 

3, 222 

3,696 

40,378 

37, 659 

55,843.40 

48, 368. 95 

Maryland 

60, 937 

60,516 

1,781 

1,791 

62, 718 

02,307 

115,113.50 

109,624.37 

Masstichiisetts 

86,414 

75, 484 

1,027 

1,019 

87,441 

76,503 

141,322.40 

122. 036. 25 

Michigan 

260,723 

282, 328 

2,100 

2,015 

262,823 

284,343 

261, 858. 26 

282, 016. 28 

Minnesota 

^Mississippi 

119, 680 

162, 824 

567 

698 

120,247 

163, 522 

91,452.6a 

217,787. 75 

M isfu^uri 

130, 800 
64,202 

• 174, 699 
64,584 



130,806 
64, 346 

175,907 

64,748 

165,262.50 

133,564.00 

191,922.87 
132, 528. 00 

Fforitaua 

144 

Nebraska.,., 

N^evada 

117,487 

• 140,922 
3, 350 
•58,100 

203 

•483 

15 

117, 690 

141, 405 
3, 365 
60; 650 

125, 715. 10 

156^068.00 
5, 175. 00 
90, 122. 50 

New Hampshire. -- 

65,000 

3,000 

•2,650 

58,000 

100,000.00 

New Jersey. 

143, 870 

» 138, 948 

1,564 

•1,491 

145, 434 

140,439 

254,211.25 

223,928.00 

30,855.75 

Now Mexico 

8,314 

15, 260 

299 

^635 

8,613 

15,795 

19, 155. 50 

New York 

North Carolina * 

310, 239 

317,384 

2,761 

1 

3, 152 

313,000 

320,536 

339, 22a 60 

325, 364. 41 

North Dakota 

38,916 

34,784 

104 

277 

39,020 

35,061 

66, 673. 00 

55, 539. 40 

Ohio 

269,388 

362, 730 

59 

66 

269, 447 

362, 706 

343, 621. 00 

454,402.50 

Oklahoma 

85,100 

• 101, 135 

261 

322 

85,361 

101,457 

89, 025. 00 

105, 723. 75 

Oregon 

48,609 

53,484 

552 

638 

49, 161 

64,122 

181.893.50 

199, 49a 00 

Pennsylvania 

497, 216 

501, 672 

2,328 

2,658 

499,544 



613, 930. 30 

libode Island 

10, 513 

11, 179 
80,442 

166 

248 

10,679 

11, 427 

15. 068. 00 

14,029.00 

120,393.00 

Houth Carolina 

86,756 

896 

899 

87,652 

81,341 

126, 59a 00 

South Dakota 

T*cnneaaeo < 

48,103 

63,296 

50,800 
71, 842 

1,649 

2,205 

425 

49, 762 

65,500 

51,231 

72,291 

89, 83a 00 

126, 718. 00 

75,201.94 
138, 295. 70 

Texas 

50,488 

291 

449 

50,779 


Utah 

48,322 

•53,840 

325 


48,647 

54,906 

89,334.72 

96,839.00 

Vermont 

36,647 

•38,050 

1,055 

>939 

37,702 

38,989 

41,811.20 

42,144.00 

Virginia 

91, 198 

85,888 

2,160 

1,880 

93,348 

87,768 

152, 65a 00 

139, 151. 80 

Washington 

West V&g^la < 

173,844 

• 182, 969 
•44,850 
180,000 

3,341 

•604 

106 

177, 185 

183,473 

44,056 

180,592 

177,185.00 

178, 853.50 
46, 44a 00 
206,600.00 

Wisconsin 

174,779 

542 

592 

175, 321 


Wyoming 

19, 374 

• 22,266 

500 

3,790 

19,874 

26,056 

■iaM 

50; 431. 75 

Total 

4,357,410 

4,862,889 

37,628 







Bureau of Bldogloal Survey. 

1 Include amounts received from combined hunting and fishing lioenses, but not from licenses to fish on! y . 

* No resident license required. 

> Combined hunting and fishing license. 

< Figures not available. ^ ^ 

* Department of game and fresh-water fish created in 1925* 

* For aix*months period only. 
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Tajblb *760. — Pure-food law: Statistics 6f enforcementf 1917—1925 


Year ended June 

Number of 
odlcial 
samples 
collected 
from 

interstate 

shipments 

Number of 
official 
samples 
on Which 
manufac- 
turers and 
packers 
were cited 
to appear, 
and hear- 
ings held 

Number of 
ofllciHl 
samples 
on wnich 
the records 
were sent 
to the 
Depart- 
ment of 
Justice for 
prosecution 

Number of 
consign- 
ments of 
foods and 
drugs seised 
under the 
food and 
drugs act 

1917 

7, 820 

2,873 

732 

371 

1918 

5, 621 

2,333 

615 

417 

1919 

f), 117 

2, 185 

854 

1,052 

1920 

f», 512 

1,791 

851 

1,407 

1921 

5,393 

1,607 

746 

1,077 

1922 

3, 650 

1, 634 

538 

1,133 

1923 

5,408 

1,681 

546 

829 


7,038 

2,076 

592 

808 


7,590 

2,298 

870 

910 


'bureau of Chemistry. 


Table 761 . — Insecticide and fungicide law: Statistics of enforcement, 1912—1925 


Year ended June 30— 

Numl)er of 
official 
samples 
collected 
from 

interstate 

shipments 

Number of 
official 
samples 
on which 
manufac- 
turers and 
shippers 
were ( ited 
to appear, 
and hear- 
ings held 

Number of 
cases re- 
torted to 
the Depart- 
ment of 
Justice for 
criminal 
or seir-uro 
action 

Number of 
cases dis- 
posed of 
by corre- 
spondence 
without 
resort to 
prose- 
cution i 


650 

105 

64 

None. 


997 

327 

108 

109 


995 

270 

112 

152 


1,117 

326 

118 

208 


J, 487 

272 

116 

242 


984 

297 

126 

240 


748 

220 

132 

196 


904 

210 

104 

129 


717 

201 

124 

1 120 


820 

172 

143 

121 


957 

210 

80 

153 

221 

324 

239 

1923 

1, 236 

237 

71 


824 

325 

87 


864 

250 

90 







Insecticide and Fungicide Board. 

I These cases oresented violations which were technical only, not flacrant , or cases In which tire manuXao- 
tWOT^vf^^iSbfelSd ^equate explanation for failure to comply with the provisions of the net. 
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Tabia 762 , — SoH surwya: Stains of, hy States^ pear entfetl Jum BO, 19^6 


DETAILED STJllVEY 


Alabama... 

Arizona 

Arkansas,. 

Calilorma. 

Colorado-. 


Conurctifiifc. 

DfcJttW’arc 

F)mi<la 

Georgia. ... 
Idaho 


KHnois. ... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas — 
KontUfky.. 


I.'.ui^^iana 

Alauki.. 

Mnrylan<t . , 

Massaclniseits. 
JMu'liigan 


Minnesota.. 

Missis.si||^pL. 

Miosrwn 

iMoutiifia 

iSebrasKa... 


Nevada— 

New Fltmjpshiro, 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


IVwiisylvaiiia-- 
Porto Uico-_.*_ 
lihodc Island. . 
South iJaroBna. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Te.vas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vliynin 


Washington... 
West Virginia., 

Wiaeonsin. 

Wyoming 


Total 2,974,114 


Area of 
State 

Surveys 

Sui’veys 

previously 

made dur- 

miule 

ing 1925 

Sq. iiiilc8 

S(j. viilcs 

Sq. miles 

51, 270 

60, 030 

654 

113, K 10 

1,7.18 

245 

62, 625 

I.’), 115 

238 

155, 662 

25,083 

946 

103, 658 

3, 160 

188 

4,820 

1,704 


1,066 

2, 276 


54,H6l 

12,:i8i 

869 

68, 725 
83,351 

29, 767 

972 

9,373 

143 

6C><M3 

6,770 


3(V 045 

14, .577 

734 

55v686 

3.3,668 

2,680 

81, 774 

9, 4.56 

103 

40, 181 

5,020 



45, 400 

15, 597 


29, 806 

2,197 


9^941 

10, .569 

.562 

8,039 

5, 402 

8.32 

57, 480 

11,730 

3,088 

80, 858 

7,169 

627 

46, 362 

27. 377 

756 

68, 727 

36, 451 

726 

146, 131 

882 


76, 808 

38,258 

1 3,109 

100,821 

052 


9, 431 

1,411 


7, 514 

1 9, 455 

212 

122, 503 

506 


47, 654 

j 23, 245 

1 945 

48, 740 

36,563 

1,014 

70, 183 

16, 605 

1 273 

40,740 

11,337 

i 767 

60, 414 

6, .540 

i 

9fi, 607 

9, 796 

1,901 

44, 832 

16, 721 
330 


1,067 

1,085 


30,495 

23,062 


76,868 

6,372 

1, 451 

41,087 

10,793 

264 

262l:1V8 

42; 399 

2,159 

82,184 

2,419 

9,124 

1,176 


40,262 

9,713 


66,836 

ia752 


24,022 

18,996 

369 

56,256 

20,953 

1,110 

97,548 

866 



2,974,114 

656,614 

27,837 


Total areas 
surveyed 


Sq. viiles 
50, im 

i5,38.T 

26,029 

3,304 
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Tablr 702— Sou surveys: Sialus of, by StaUs, year ended June 30, 1933— Con. 

RECONNAISyANCE PURVEY 


State 

Area of 
State 

Sq, miles 

Surveys 

previously 

miide 

Surveys 
made dur- 
ing 1025 

Total areas 
Hurv oyod 

Sq. miles 
31,915 
r4i,000 
32, 135 
39, 960 
J, 322 

I, .352 
2.5,080 
.5.1,061 
39,210 
11, 420 

41, 405 

II, 400 
1.12,735 

If), 540 
14, 425 

Alaska 

Sq. miles 
31,015 

58.000 
32,135 
30,060 

1,322 

1, 191 
18, 030 

53.001 
39, 210 
41, 420 

41,405 
41,400 
132, 735 
lA 54ff 
14,426 

Sq. miles 

Arkans^vs-Missouri 



Oaliiornia 




Kansas 


Michigan 



Minnesota ^ 


lf>l 

6, i;«) 

Montnna 


Nebraska 


Noith Dakota 



Oliio 1 



I*ennsylvanlH 




South Dakota - 


. 

Tp.xJiS . - _ 


Washington 


Wtsonnsin .. 



Total 




663,682 

6,201 

569, 973 




Table 763. — Forest areas. United States, 1920 





Present forest areas 

Region ^ 

Original forest 
areas 



Saw timber 

Cord- 

wood 

Notre- 

Coni- 

fers 

riard- 

woods 




Total* 

Virgin 

Second 

growth 

stock- 

ing 

Now England * 

1.000 
acres 
38,008 
69,610 
103, 680 
170,560 

Per 

cent 

4.7 

IJOOO 

acres 

25,708 

Per 

cent 

5.5 

1,000 

acres 

2, 000 

1,000 

acres 

0,261 

1,000 

acres 

8,872 

1,000 

acres 

5, 575 

1,000 

aerts 

16,208 

1,000 

acre* 

9,500 

Middle Atlantic^ 

8. 5 

28, 678 

6. 1 

1,896 
10, 100 

9,659 

10, 703 

6, 430 

11, 560 
28, 150 

17,128 
28, 0''^ 

lake* _ 

12, 6 

57,100 

12. 2 

13, 030 

12,570 

20, 500 

Cciitral® 

20.7 

60,182 

12.8 

7,600 

24, m 

26,011 

2, 270 

3,220 

56,962 

South Atlantic and 
East Oulf^ 

170,240 

128,400 

20.7 

09,000 

21.1 I 

18,300 

27,000 

32,060 

20,720 

71,700 

27,300 

lA>wer Mississippi Val- 
ley* 

15 6 

78, 866 
60, 842 
50, 100 

16.8 

20,835 

20, 200 

24, 075 

13,756 

42, 664 

36,201 

Rocky Mountain* 

Pacific i * 

63, 720 
77, 120 

7 tt 

12.0 
12. 6 

37, 746 
30, 683. 

3,313 

6,202 

14, 533 
7,425 

5, 250 

60, 842 
60, 100 j 


f . 5 

0.4 

6, 700 



United States — 

822, 238 

100.0 

469,475 

100.0 

138, 160 

113,766 

136,350 

81,200 

203,434 

176,041 


Porost Service. Compiled from report on Senate Resolution 311 and “ Forest Resources of the World.*' 


1 Alflflkan areas are not tabulated because sollttlels known of the interior 1 wests that the bwt estimates 
tZ now commonly used mdicele 000, 000 aert« of coniferous forest 

Sd 5?0W,(i)^res of hardwoods. The bulk of tb« ^chant^e tim^r^ ooo^^^o f f 
Af tViA annthnnstnrn nart oftho Territory, containing approrimately 5,000,000 awes offoicst. 

^^*The areas elvenff this table refer only toland c-apablo of producing saw timber or pulp timber in com- 

NOW M»ico. 

w Paoifle: Oregwi, Wa^tagton, CaUtomia. 
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Table 764 . — National forests: Net areas of forests, by States, June SO, 19$B 


State and forest 


Alabama.. 


Alabama... 

McClellan. 


Alaska. 


Chugach., 

Tongass.., 


Arizona. . 


Apache *... 
Coconmo- _ 
Coronado *. 

Crook 

Kaibab 

Prescott 

Sitgreavcs.. 

Tonto 

Tusayan... 


Arkansas.. 


Arkansas.. 
Ozfirk 


California.. 


Angeles 

California 

Cleveland 

Crater * 

Eldorado * 

Inyo * 

Klamath * 

La«?sen 

Mo<loc 

Mono * 

PluinovS 

Santa Barbara. 

Sequoia. 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou • 

Stanislaus 

Tahoe * 

Trinity 


Colorado.. 


Aranaho 

Cocnetopa 

Colorado 

Grand Mesa.. 

Qunnison 

Hayden > 

Holy Cross 

La Sal * 

Leadville 

Montezuma... 

Pike 

Rio Grande... 

Routt 

San Isabel 

San Juan 

Uncompahgre. 
White River.. 


Florida: Florida | 

(Georgia 


Benning 

Cherokee *... 
Nantahala K. 


Net area 


Acres 

120,404 


1 105, 054 
15,350 


21, 334,274 


4, 792, 060 
16, 542, 214 


11,234,670 


677,351 
1, 716, 896 
1, 336, 077 
1,398,814 
769,894 
1, 164, 968 
639,635 
2, 259, 865 
1, 271,170 


963, 287 


» 663, 378 
1299,909 


19, 143, 640 


829,499 
820,105 
549, 675 
48, 218 
552, 618 
1,636,750 
1. 525, 267 
943,366 
1, 462, 632 

795. 786 
1, 109, 864 
2,022, 126 
1, 450, 484 

853.786 
1, 493, 400 

329,384 
810, 667 
500,306 
1,410,027 


13, 249, 150 


635,900 
908,787 
828, 403 
659,254 
905,156 
66,769 
1, 124,329 
26,631 
927,444 
096,683 
1,084,936 
1, 136,778 
748,658 


1, 239,361 
778,341 
884,974 


342, 771 


238,538 


78,560 

70,196 

80,782 


State and forest 


Idaho. 


Boise 

Cache * 

Caribou > 

Chollis 

Clearwater 

Coeur d’Alene 

Idaho 

Kaniksu ’ 

Lemhi 

Minidoka » 

Nczperce 

Payette 

Pend Oreille.. 

St. Joe. 

Salmon. 

Sawtooth 

Selway 

Targhee > 

Weisor 


Illinois* Savanna.. 

Kentucky: Knox 

Maine* White 

Mountain * 

Maryland: Meade..; 
Michigan: Mich> 
igan 


Minnesota. 


Minnesota- 
Superior 


Montana.. 


Absaroka 

Boartooth 

Beaverhead 

Bitterroot 

Blackfeet 

Cabinet 

(^uster > 

Deerlodge 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Helena 

Jefferson 

Kootenai 

Lewis and Clark.. | 

Lolo- 

Madison 

Missoula 


Nebraska: Nebraska 
Nevada 


Dixie » 

Eldorado *. 
Humboldt. 

Inyo * 

Mono * 

Nevada 

Tahoe * 

Toiyabe. 


New Hampshire: 

White Mountain >. 
New Jersey: Dlx | 

New Mexico 


Apache * 

Carson 

Coronado >.. 


Not area 


Acres 

19,071,962 


1, 062, 693 
494, 149 
698,254 
1, 253, 619 
785, 376 
661,692 
1, 856, 722 
186, 874 
1, 354, 747 
521,044 
1, 658, 759 
1,204, 150 
674, 679 
651, 170 
1, 664, 026 
1, 168, 259 
1, 689, 157 
1, 030, 847 
665, 946 


10, 710 
22,660 

32,256 

4,725 

126, 762 


991,106 


190,945 

800,161 


15, 872, 610 


841,086 
659, 919 
1,339,273 
1,047,071 
836,967 
829, 077 
617, 267 
829, 158 
1, 721,478 
575, 189 
681,291 
1, 040, 636 
1,331,513 
810, 731 
850,677 
931,020 
1, 030, 257 


205,945 


4, 977, 106 


66,324 
400 
1, 324, 170 
60,376 
464, 102 
1, 175, 222 
13,853 
1,882,659 


407,252 

6,785 


8, 482, 315 


886,867 
1,067,092 
125. 352 


State and forest 


New Mexico— Con. 

DatU 

Gila 

Lincoln 

Manzano 

Santa Fe 


New York- 


Pine Plains - 
Upton 


North Carolina. 


Cherokee 

Nantahala 

Pisgah * 

Unaka » 


Net area 


Acres 
1, 754, 161 
1, 596, 215 
1, 114, 127 
668,051 
1, 270, 460 


15,954 


9,800 

6,154 


Oklahoma: Wichita. 
Oregon 


Cascade 

Crater * 

Deschutes 

Fremont 

Klamath * 

Malheur 

Mount Hood.. 

Ochoco 

Santiam 

Siskiyou * 

Sluslaw 

Umatilla > 

Umpqua 

Wallowa 

Whitman 


Pennsylvania. 


Allegheny... 

Tobyhanna. 

Porto Rico: 
quillo 


Lu- 


South Carolina.. 


Jackson 

Nantahala >.. 


365, 658 


» 116, 781 
* 248, 877 


South Dakota- 

Black Hills >. 

Custer * 

Harney 


Tennessee 

Cherokee >. 

Pisgah * 

Unaka * 


Utah., 


Ashley * 

Cache * 

Dixie > 

Fishlake-.. 

La Sal * 

Mantl 

Minidoka 

Powell 

Uinta 

Wasatch 


iFlgures Inoluderaoreaga acquired under Weeks law. 

’Forest lies In more than one State. 

•Nantahala Includes 3,302,000 acres and Pisgah 8,067 acres transferred 


61,480 


13, 199, 388 


1, 023, 510 
8a'), 049 
1, 294, 743 
849,264 
8,723 
1,048,666 
1, 058, 879 
717,994 
610, 918 
1,032,783 
547,436 
915, 461 
1, 009, 687 
957, 240 
1, 319, 035 


124, 135 


103, 265 
20,870 


12,443 


39, 748 


2(V225 

19,523 


1,064,252 


482,025 

73,526 

508,701 


267,939 


141, 628 
19,247 
107,064 


7, 455, 070 


979,739 


795,884 

1,362,600 

504,291 

723,897 

70,155 

1,050,462 

1,076,978 

608,261 


from Treasury Department 
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T ABT.r, 764 . — National forests: Net areas of forests, ht/ States, June SO, 19SS— Con. 


Plate and forest 

Net area 

State and forest 

Net area 

State and forest 

Net area 

Virginia __ 

Acres 

616, 697 

Washington —Con. 

Acres 

1, 460, 697 

1, 630, 807 

1, 276, 954 
089, 574 
313, 4.19 
838, 184 


Acres 


Wyoming — C ontd. 

Enstis- 

4,220 
3, 184 

Olympic 

BW>V TTillv 2 

144,416 
0,315 
328, 124 
560,911 
1,683, 980 
345, 670 
1,880,812 

Humphreys 

Rainier 


Takj 

7,177 

Snoqiialmio 


Monongahola * 

atui al Bridge 

10,414 

Umatilla * 

Medicine Bow 

Shnshnne 

142, 721 

Wenatchee 

Shenandoah > 

303, 750 
45, 131 



Cnaku 2 

West Virginia 

219, 125 

a............ 

Teton 

W fvshington 

9, 714, 238 

Monougahela * 

Shenandoah > 

100, 488 

KQ. AQ7 

Washakie 

Wyoming 

860,326 
1, 667, 649 



Pho.lfin 

1, 835, 866 


'nntol riAO no- 


Cnhimhia 

764, 926 
746, 135 
257, 007 

Wyoming . 

8, 5(K), 101 

1 ULcll ^iOil I1U~ 

tionnl for- 
ests^ 


Colville 


16S, 395,066 

TCaniksu * 

Ashley - 

6, 400 







Forest Service in Cooperation with General Land Office. 
3 Forest lies in more than one State. 


Tabi.e 765 . — National forests: ConstrucHoiij improvement^ and maintenance of 
roads and trails from forest road appropriations and other Federal and cooperative 
funds^ by States^ June SO^ 1925 


State 


Fiscal yearl925| 
Constructed 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Aiirona 

Aili.'nsas 

California 

Colorado 

i 

< Jrorgia 

»(laho 

J\ ansas 

Maine 

Michigan — 
Minnesota.-. 

Af on tana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire! 

New Mexico 

North Carolina.| 
North Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ] 

Pennsylvania... 

Porto Kioo 

PfAith Carolina. 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee. -- 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Vurgtnia. 
Wyoming 


Roads Trails 


Miles 


19.0 
147. 0 

62.6 

236.2 

132,7 

29.1 


144. 0 


23.6 
164.9 

3.6 

63.0 

2.9 

102.6 

29.6 


6.2 

237.2 

16.0 


22.6 

28.2 

97.2 

28.6 

83.0 

17.7 

122.0 


Total 1,700.74,086.6 


Miles 


67.4 
112.1 
60,0 
279. 6 
829.2 


2.0 

608.3 


1.8 


7.0 

491.6 


62.0 

13.7 

104.0 

33.3 


1.4 

439.6 


14.0 

46.0 

367.7 
80.7 

336.8 

13.0 
244.6 


Total to June 30, 1026 


(\)nstriictod 


Roads Trails 


Miles 


14.*). 3 

679.9 
197.7 

927.9 

803.9 
91.7 

13.6 
1,410. 1 

3.4 

It 

181.6 

648.3 

34.9 

366.6 

17.2 

436. 9 

62.6 

1.0 

24.0 
1,602.8 

29.0 


16.3 
100.8 

42.4 

807.6 
64.2 

647.7 
18.7 

722.3 


Miles 


225. 6, 

1.292.0 
2.')6, 3 

1, 9r,8. 9 

2 . 010. 0 


168.6 
4, 073. 2 


35.31 


73.7 
1,692.6| 


694,6 
49,2 
1, 182. 3 
643.1 


16.4 

1,711.0 


30.3 
4.0 
34.6 
414.6 
2,069.0 
64a 4 
1, 191. 6 

179.8 

949.9 


Maintained 


Roads Trails 


Miles 
43.0 
170.2 
1, 208. 0 

183.1 
1, 860, 9j 

910. 1 
107.6 

32.6 

1,082.2 


7.6 

163.0 

189.0 
013. 2 

19.0 

171.0 
38.9 

923.7 

173.8 


.32. 7 
2,677.0 
16.0 


49.9 

187.6 
15.6 

664.7 
162.1 
664.7 

20.0 

1,461.8 


10, 022. 3 21, 490. 8 13, 977. 8 38, 868. 1 44, 161, 779. 07 


Miles 


225. 6 
1, 491. 0| 
40:i 4 
3, 991. 8 
4,006. 1 
36.6 
16S.0 
6, J48. 0 


36.3 
i, 317. 0 


625.01 

301. 1 
1,182.01 

643.1 


5, 127. 4 

"'ms 


10.6 

381.7 
1, 102.9 

619.2 

4,452.6 

189.8 
2,279.3 


Expemllturc to Juno 30, 1925 


Federal 

funds 


Dollars 
16, 640. 11, 
1,985,730. 29 
2, 573, 337. 86 
6.W, 334. 63! 
0, 32.5, 787. 15 
3, 259, 318. 32 
107, 368. 02 
152,988.84 
6, 305, 330. 80 
2,111. 61 
16,910.90 
9, 602. 08 
276, 600. 41 
3, 950, 386. 71 
37, 446. 43 
7J9, 089. 92 
92, 609. 09 
2, 063, 686. 06 
328,003.93 
57. 76 
37, 496. 67 
6, 177, 370. 39 
11,368.49, 
9,618.77 
62,044. 27 
436, 189. 73 
152, 208. 42[ 
1,893, 784. 39 
282,068.831 
3,890,719.36 
31,864. 22 
2,341,961. 76 


Cooperative 

funds 


Dollars 


188, hO-l. 72 
740, 400. 30 
24, 647. 73 
2, 273, 302. 27 
636, 977. 23 
160, 851. 80 


1, 262, 642. OG 


243. 45 
134,946.41 
408,006.61' 

'ii7‘»)6.’44 
16, 181. 16 
220, 422. 11 
36,924 14 


8,476. 11 
3,942, 754. 71 
1,005.00 


13, 515.63 
166,712.931 

93. 626. 66 
664, 134. 82 

30.780.66 
1,261,624.90 


288,006.44 


12^740,136.17 


Total funds 


Dollars 
16, 640. U 
2, 174, 625. 01 
3, 313, 738. 24 
677, 082. 3fi 
8,609,089.42 
3, 800, 295. 66 
318,210.01 
152,988.84 
7,657,973. 76 
2,111.61 
16, 916. 90 
9, 746. 511 
411, 640.82 
4,449,383.22 
37, 446. 43 
830,320.36 
107,690.26 
2,283,107.10 
364,018.07 
67. 75 
46,970.78 
10, 120, 125. 10 
12,373.49 
9,618.77 
76, 669. 80 
692,902.66 
246,734.06 
2,647,919.21 
312,868 49 
6, 142, 244. 25 
31,864.22 
2,629,06’* 19 


66,891,014.24 


Forest Service. 

91044*— 26 92 
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T aot^tb 7Wr^Naticnal forests f State forest landsy arhd municipal forests: Areas^ by 

States f December Sly 19^5 ^ 


State 


Alubama-- 

Ari^omi 

ArkansHJS.. 

Callfornta. 

Coloiado.. 


Connecticut 

District of Columbia. | 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Tlllmois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachusotts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 

Missouri 

Montana... 
Nebraska... 
Nevada 


New Hampshire. 

New Jeiscy 

New Mexico 

Now York 

North Carolina.. 


North Dakota 

Ohio-- 

Oklahoma... 

Orison. 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island... 
S(»uth Carolina.. 
Bnuth Dakota... 

Tcimasace 

Texas 


Dtah 

YerroonI-- 

Virginia 

Washington 

Weal Virginia. 


Wisoonsin. 

Wyoming.. 


Continental United 

Stat« 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

I^rto Rioo 


TotaL- 


National 
forests * 


Acrta 

120^404 

11,234,670 

963,287 

10,143,640 

13,249,150 


342, 771 
238, r)38 
19, 071, 902 

10, 710 


22,660 


32, 266 
4,725 


126, 702 
991,106 


15, 872, 610 
205,945 
4,977,106 

407, 252 
8,785 
8, 482, 315 
15,954 
365,668 


61,480 
13, 199, 3S8 
124, 135 


State forest land 


30,748 
1, 064, 252 


7,455,070 


616,597 
9, 714, 238 
219, 125 


8, 500, 101 


137,048,338 
21, 334, 274 


12,443 


158.396,065 


Acres 


Acres 

175,000 

36.700 


Total 


Acres 

175,000 

36,790 


20,000 


700,000 


3,647 


3,024 

2,200 
100 
3, 835 
97, 000 

333.000 

350. 000 
~566,66o' 


20,538 

18,954 


2, 026, 741 


33,77:1 


6,032 


30, 6W 
588 
40,763 
K%393 

97,000 


5,501,077 


7 570,906 
40,000 


6,120^902 


12,845 


7,000 


7,200 

1,220 

4,430 

7,000 

245 


12,000 

7, 745 

38,279 
25, 500 


747 


10,000 


83,212 
1, 724 


250 

32,610 


640 

9,541 


550 


160 


91,000 


368,243 


60,000 

126,600 

2,000 


200,000 


10,500 

5,000 


15. 000 

>202,000 

330.000 

2,000 

48.000 

739.000 

650, 000 

46.000 


500 


575 
4,000 
185,000 
15,500 
* 85,600 

17.300 
22,900 

27.300 
77,868 

2,624 


« 80,000 
22,110 
60,000 

86,000 
713 
1,600 
1, 200,060 


150,000 

23,000 


4, 670, 380 


30,000 


4, 700, 380 


62,845 

126,600 

29^000 

“"i,W 


907.200 

1,220 
IS, 477 
12, 000 
245 
18, 624 

204.200 
330, 125 

5, 835 

157.000 
1, 079, 745 

1, 038, 279 
71, 500 

566.000 
1,247 


21, 113 
38,954 
185,000 
2,125,45:3 
87,324 

17,550 
80,183 
27,300 
7»;50H 
1, 144, 050 


80,000 

22,110 

66,182 

66^000 

31,377 

2,088 

1,247,263 

15,393 

338,000 

23,000 


10,639,700 


679,905 

76^000 


11,189,605 


Munici- 
pal and 
county 
forests 
and 
parks 


Acres 
19, 232 


7,610 
44, 449 

15, 643 
3, 424 


160 

30,678 


200 


8:)5 
14, 770 
52,603 
3,495 

7,m 

’h’ooo' 


10, 612 
3,5, 2:30 


170, 574 
37,257 


13,867 


166,406 

14,990 

104 


1,600 

1,710 

5,963 

9,700 

14,964 


(•) 


697,447 


697,447 


Aggregate 


Acres 

314, 616 
11,271, 460 
963, 2cS7 
19. 214, 125 
13, 420, 199 

44,613 
3,424 
344, C91 
238, .538 
19,979, 3J2 

42,508 
18. 477 
12,000 
445 
41,284 

2f)4, 200 
363, 216 
3.30 
209, 603 
1 , 210,002 

2,037,020 
71, 500 
ie,4;-«i,oio 
221, 192 
4,977, i08 

43S, 977 
80,969 
8, 667,315 
2,311,981 
490,239 

17, 650 
lai, 050 

88, 780 
13,441,302 

1,283, ISl 

301 

89, 743 
1, 144, 252 

290,019 

57,682 

7, 522, 78U 
37,340 
528,385 
10; 076, 465 
234,618 

338,000 

8,523,101 


148,285,480 
21, 334, 274 
579,905 
82; 443 


170, 282. 106 


ForcBt Servke. 

t Few, if any, of the public frarosts ore entliely covered with saw timber. 

> Net area aa of June 30, 1995. Theeo figures do not, of co a rs e , inehzde the forested land within Indian 
reservations, national parks, national monuments, some military reservations, and the unreserved public 
domain. 

• Mostly marsh, game preserves, and public shooting grounds. 

< Of this, 77,000 acres is State swamp lan<i. 

• Described as ‘‘forest and park” land. 

• Practically all villages and cities have forested areas or parks for recreation, 
y Net area as of Doc. 31, 1924. 
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Tablb 767. Woodland on farms: Areas, by StaUs and lumber regions, 1880^ 19 W. 

19m, and 1986 » » t » 


1020 


1925 


Stuto and region 


1880, 
wood- 
land 1 


1910, 
wood- 
land 1 


Timlier- 
land * 


Other 

forested 

area 


Total 

wood- 

land* 


Wood- 

land 

pastured 


Wood- 
land not 
pastured 


Total 
wood- 
land * 


Alabama. . 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Acres 
10, 430, 727 
13, 399 
7, 801,409 
1, 672; 8J0 
44,117 


Acres 
9,444,764 
100,061 
8, 511, 510 
4, 541, 767 
801,696 


Acres 
2, 501, 297 
54,512 
2, 359, 478 
572; aio 
142; 92U 


Acres 
5, 799, 880 
469, 136 
5,036,550 
3,680,248 
1, 272, 491 


Acre® 

8, 301, 177 
523,618 
7,396,028 
4,252,287 
1,415^ 120 


Acres 
1,921,815 
413, 995 
1,676,965 
4,227,435 
1,146; 647 


Acres 
3, 844, 582 
47, 397 
3, 791, 028 
447, 489 
238, 510 


Acres 
5, 766, 397 
461, 392 
5,468,593 

4, 074, 924 
1,385,163 


Connecticut 

Delaware _. 

Dist. Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


646,673 
279,099 
3,321 
2, 186, 601 
15, 269, 225 


757, 743 
252,032 
689 

3,007,638 

13,002,741 


72,630 

46,187 

49 

548,858 
2, 693, 340 


611,089 
176, 171 
779 

2,231,9;i2 

7,798,508 


683,719 

222,658 

2,780,7\W 

10,491,848 


356,652 

10,386 

96 

814, 782 
2, 324 , 087 


373, 271 
188, 180 
180 

1,063,111 
4, 738, 073 


729,923 
198,566 
276 
2, 477, H93 
7, 002, 160 


Idaho .j 

Ulinois... 

Indiana 

. Iowa 

Kansas I 


11,892 
4, 935, 575 
5,935,308 
2, 755, 290 
991, 187 


.584, 556 
3, 147, 879 
3, 370, 791 
2,314, 115 
J, 205, 910 


173, 849 
4.58,464 
809,824 
152,442 
11,364 


647,0*17 
2,644,115 
1^331,218 
2,142,8.32 
1, 271,729 


820, 876 
3, 102, 57U 
3, 141, 042 
2, 29.*^, *274 
1,31.1,093 


647, 448 
J, 897, ICC 
1 , 88:^395 
1, 970, 688 
652,047 


97,422 
7aS, 642 
861,032 
242, 69.5 
354,064 


744, 870 
2, 63.5, 808 
2, 743, 427 
2, 21.3, 283 
1,006, 111 


Kentucky... 

ifouisiana 

Maine 

Mtiryland 

Massachusetts. . 


10, 100, 072 
4, 557, .332 
2, 682, 296 
1,634,019 
1,004, 099 


6,951,626 
4, 316, 561 
2, 775, 621 
1, 467, 333 
1, 064, 553 


1,821, .572 
683,483 
643, 901 
305,758 
218, 343 


4, 190, 708 
2,930,557 
1, 803, 696 
1,021,463 
782,043 


6, 018, 280 
3, 614, 040 
2, 447, 597 
1,327,221 
1, 030; 386 


1, 207, 842 
677,327 
975, 645 
187, 183 
482, 453 


3, 627, 926 
1, 740; 392 
1, 503, 343 
949,310 
632,219 


4, 835, 768 
2, 417, 719 
2; 478, 888 
1, 136, 493 
1,114,672 


Michigan.. 

Allmitvota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri-. 

Montana 


4, 152, 26,5 
2, 030; 726 
9,144, 323 
10, 137, 7«)0 
3, 678 


2,927,6.54 
3, 922, 391 
7, .SS3, ,558 
a, 918, 972 
595, 870 


442, 647 
629, ,392 
1, 5U7, 249 
2, 139, .530 
149, 482 


2,774,363 

3,953,264 

.5,417,649 

0,414,327 

l,4tMJ,980 


3, 217, 000 
4,482,656 
7, 014, 8P8 
8, 553, 867 
1, 046, 462 


2, 407, 170 
3, .540, 866 
2,036, 111 
4,7/9,925 
1,311, 61.5 


894,631 
1,187,067 
3, 449, 006 
2, 626, 0H4 
23:1, 753 


3, 301, 801 
4, 730, 933 
5,485, 117 
7, 406, 009 
1, .545, 368 


Ndbiaska 

Nevada 

Now Hampshire 

New .fer.soi 

New Mexico 


321, .50<) 
18, 697 
3, 296, .529 
708,092 
210, 221 


803,206 
48,209 
1, 502, :189 
538. 131 
1,491,025 


30, 537 
2, 015 
427, 115 
74,753 
67, 163 


870,396 
26,622 
872, 723 
380,015 
1, 750, 297 


900, 9.13 
28, 637 
1 , 299 , m 
451, 7G8 
1, 817, 460 


N 067,52.5 
77, 371 
779, 501 

4 : 1 , 610 

2, 144, 8.57 


226, 2/>8 
9,213 
.5.36, 743 
251, .542 
170, i:48 


88.3, 783 
86,584 
J, 316, 244 
297,1.52 
2,314,906 


New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota. __ 

Ohio-. 

Oklahoma 


5, 195. 795 
13, 086 

(0 

.5, 982, 507 


4, 4.36, 14.5 
12, 451, 739 
421,877 
.3, 2^.5, 376 
3,568,910 


1, 027, 708 
2,107,021 
8,759 
860, 844 
229,4/2 


3, J:12,7519 
8, 192, 526 
671,077 
2,338,085 
3, 976, C')0 


4, hA 667 
10, 299, 647 
679, 836 
3, 198, 929 
4,206,171 


2, 0*23. 3.32 
1,388,4.59 
337, 240 
1,8.54,319 
3, 022, 717 


1,781,080 
7, 09^1, 679 

17.3, 522 
97.1, 090 
458,0/8 


3, 804,412 
8, 479, i:48 
510, 762 
2, 827, 409 
3, 480, 796 


Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 

Hho' 1(3 Island 

South Corolina.. 
South Dakota- - 


1, 424,417 
5,810,3311 
J82, 666, 
7, 255, 1*21 1 
* 80, 264| 


2, 2 : 47 , 826 

4, 2 11, 439 
185, <>09 
0, ;4:i9, 142 
383,144 


7.59. 464 
1, 190, 1*36 
30,219 
1,284, hi2 
14,344 


J,. 5.50, 132 
2,847, 7m 
m),2i'i 
4,018,413 
621, 839 


2, 309, .596 
4, 043, '.102 
1.30,462 
5, 302, .575 
630, 183 


2, 144, 263 
1, 397, 5‘97 
50, 093 
1,008,369 
28‘J, 051 


510, 641 
2, J:16,381 
94,8.31 
2,684,006 
112,724 


2,068,904 
3, 6.33, 978 

144,924 
3, .502, 366 
401, 776 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont, - 
Virginia .. 


11, 232, 876 
15, 851, 365 
2 ; 305 
1, 503, 467 
9, 126,601 


8. 007, 7.33 
27, 0.58, 413 
14.^ 5101 
1..50<3,698 
8,414, 680 


2, 21.3, 221 
1,06.5,989 
8; 408 
473, 717 
2, 1.50,0:«) 


4, 81 A 948 

13, 466, 924 

204, 3.W 
OfA, 602 
.5, 7.57, 322 


7,080,169 
14, .532; 9J3 
212, 762 
1,428,309 
7, 907, 362 


1,350, .367 
17, 180, 001 
97, 357 
1,030,810 
1,331,710 


4, 223, 180 
1, 590, 250 

6.3, 871 1 
5 1 7, .3691 
5, 522, 928 


6, .580, 047 
18, 770, 251 
161, 2*28 
1,548,179 
6, 854, 017 


Washington. 1_, 
West Virginia - 

/Wisconsin 

' Wyoming 

Total 


437. 6<HJ 
6, 180, .3.50 
4, 768, 046 
510 


190, 255, 744 


1, .541, .5.51 
.3, 968, 836 
5, 377, 580 
2.52; 152 


190, 865, 5.53 


337, 551 
1, i:i4, 780 
543,504 
34,930 


35, 270, 527| 


1,47.5,510 
2, 3 : 14 , 6.58 
4, 8.58. m 
.386, 876 


1,813, 061 
3, 469, 444 
5, 401, 910 
421,806 


132, 4m, 267 


167, 730, 794 


1,317, 170 
905, .304 
4, 431, 416 
370, 749 


82, 797, 318 


.538,413 
2, 2m, 631 
1,216, 711 
71,412 


1, 8.5.5, 683 
3, 169, 025 
5,(A8, J27 
4-15, 161 


67, 600, 704 


150, 308, 022 


* Woodland oomjjrises all farm woodlols, natural or planted, and cutover land with young growth. 

It excludes lands covered with chaparral or woody shrubs. ^ / 1 

* Timberland is that part of the t ital forested area on farms which is covered with^trees mostly of s*\w-log 


sizes. 

> See South Dakota. 

* Figures for Dakota Territory, 
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Table 767 . — Woodland on farms: Areas f by States and lumber regions j 1880, 1910, 

1920, and 1925 — Continued 



1880. 
wood- 
land 1 

1910 - 
wood- 
land 1 


1920 



1925 


State and region 

Timber- 
land * 

Other 

forested 

area 

Total 
wood- 
land 1 

Wood- 

land 

pastured 

Wood- 
land not 
pastured 

Total 
wood- 
land 1 

LnMRKR 

REGIONS 

1 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Northeastern 

20, 940, 887 

18, 828, 682 

4, 546, 576 

12, 683, 679 

17, 230, 255 

7, 337, 268 

8,960,449 

16, 303, 707 

Lake 

11,251,037 

12, 227, 525 

1,61 6, .543 

11, 586, 023 

13, 101, 506 

10, 388, 462 

3,298,400 

13, 686, 861 

C-entral 

M, 510, 478 

37, 051, 213 

9, 438, 241 

25,120,059 

34, 564, 300 

13, 883, 908 
3, 728, .537 

15, 313, 685 

29, 197, 493 
18,926, 160 
60, 928, 925 

N. C. pine 

30, 249, 808 
05, 300, 982 

27, 205, 661 

6,641,213 

17,968,261 

23, 609, 474 

16, 107, 613 

Southern piue.__ 

77, 394, 095 

1 1, 679, 166 

46, 668, 699 

58, 337, 805 

29, 653, 805 

21, 275, 120! 

Pacific (north).. 

1, 802, 113 

3, 779, 377 

1, 097, 015 

3, 026, 642 

4, 122, 057 

3. 461, 433 

1, 0.58, 051 

4, 619, 487 

Pacific (south).. 

1, 691, 507 

4, 589, 970 

674, 054 

3,706»87() 

4, 280, 924 

4, 304, 806 

456, 702 

4, 761, 508 

Rocky Moun- 
tain (north)... 

16, 570 

1, 180, 426 

1 

323, 331 

2, 144, 007 

2, 467, 338 

1, 959, 063 

331, 175 

2, 200, 238 

Rocky Moun- 
tain (south)... 

279, 556 

2, 880, 416 

307,942 

4,083,16.1 

4, 391, 096 

4,173, 60.5 

694, 334 

4, 767, 939 

Prairie.. 

i, 148. 307 

6, 128, 252 

1 

247, 446 

5,477,873| 

5, 725, 319 

3, 006, 451 

1, 109, 263 

5, 015, 714 


Forest Sorvice. Coinpilod from C’onsus data. 

' Woodland comprises all farm woodlots, natural or planted, and cutover land with young growth. 
It e 'collides lands covered with chaparral or woody shrubs. 

* Timberland Is that part of the total forested area on farm.s which is covered with trees mostly of saw-log 
sizi's. 


Table 7G8. — Total stand and saw timber of the Uiiited States and Alaska, 1920 


Region 

Stand 

Saw timber 

Total 

On saw 
timber 
areas 

On cord- 
wood 
areas 

Total 

Soft- 

woods 

Hard- 

woods 


MiiUon 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 


evbic 

Per 

evhic. 

cubic 

board 

board 

board 


feet 

eent 

feet 

feet 

fed 

feet 

feet 

Now England 

20,850 

3 

1.5, 492 

5, 358 

49,799 

38,480 

11,319 

Middle Atlantic 

24,897 

3 

17,126 

7, 771 

44, 857 

15,353 

29, .504 

Lake 

50,584 

7 

41, 534 

9, 060 

no, no 

40, 760 

09, 350 

Central 

85, 118 

11 

61,319 

I 23,799 

144, 470 

11,318 

133, 152 

South Atlantic and East Gulf 

95,1.58 

13 

73,060 

23,098 

220, 677 

136, 827 

83, 750 

Lower Mississippi Valley 

118,364 

16 

9.5. 252 

23,112 

280,908 

148, 308 

132, 600 

Rocky Mountain 

61, 893 

8 

53, 755 

8, 138 

22;i, 141 

223, 141 

(1) 

Pacific coast 

2S7, 721 

3y 

274,874 

12, 8.50 

1,141,031 

1,141,031 

W 

TTnited States 

745, 688 

100 

632, 412 

1J3, 170 

2, 214, 893 

1, 765, 218 

459, 675 


(2) 


(2) 

(“) 

8 102,000 

8 100, (KX) 

>2,000 

United States and Alaska... 

746,588 

"’ioo' 

632,412 

11.3, 176 

2, 310, 893 

1, 85.5, 218 

461,676 


Forest Service. Compiled from ** Forest Resources of the Woild" and other sources. 


1 Relatively small quantities of hardwoods. No estimates available. 

* No estimate. 

> Figures only approximations, duo to the lack of knowledge, particularly of the forests of interior Alaska. 
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Table 769 . — Forest planting Cumulative record^ by principal agencies and StateSf 
through calendar yea? 1925 

[Fractions of acres rounded to nearest entiio niimberl 


State 


A1 buma 
Arizoni 
Aik ins as 
( ihfoiiiia 
l ol 11 ido 

1. oniKCtuut 
1) liwirt 
1 1 irida 
<}C( IRl i 

I hho 

llll lols 
1 Idiiiii 

low i 
Kam s 
F entiK ky 

I ouisi m i 
M lino 
M IF} 1 iml 
jv 1 iss I husotls 
Michitin 

\iinnesoti 
Mississippi 
IVIiss uri 
M( nt ina 
Ntl raska 

\< V Hs 

Ntw Ilinips’mo 
In( w Jusey 
New Mexico 
New \ oik 

Noithf iiolini 
North Dakot i 
Ohio 

Oklilumii 

Oupon 

Pcnn‘'vh am i 
Rl k Island 
south ( urolini 
south Dakota 
T ennesboe 

Texas 
Utah 
Vcim Jilt 

Viitiid^ 

Wash n^>ton 
West ^ irginii 
Wisconsin 
W^ominw 

Total 
Porto Rieo 


Principal agencies 


Forest 
Service 
on na 
tional 
forests 


Acrei 
18 
1 bV 
772 
6, ')7G 
24 52G 


9% 
4*1 S% 


40) 


12, fiia 

0 252 

27 227 I 
10 <182 

(9( 

43 

1, JO 

110 

103 

IJ 

11 3''1 
li 

11 718 


8 no 
11 

If 818 
—8 


1 *H2 
211 877 


States 

Munici ^ 
palitles i 

ndusirul 
arganir \ ( 
tions » 

Other 
orgauira 
tions ‘ 

Schools 
and col 
leges 

Individ 
uals 1 

Total 

Acres 

Atrr« 

4cres 

4irf? 

iires 

4crM 

100 

200 

Acres 

118 

1 837 






500 

1,272 

60 

1, 292 

8 200 

5 


50,000 

C() lU 

100 

<•0 



9,900 

14, 67b 

1, 100 

1 

1 220 

4 S 0 

2 

20 

10 

4,OGO 

8 

11,200 

10 

1 


0 



150 

1, rX) 





103 

101 

1 





2,000 

4% 896 


2o5 

1 0 



40 (MX) 

40 411 

100 

1 010 


2'- 

219 875 

1 ()10 

! 220 000 



i 

1 


182 0''0 

183, 055 



J 000 



200 

1 1 800 



: 1 ) (XK) 



1 (XX) 

H) (XX) 


■~ 

9, '■(K) 

1 



■•OO 

10, (X)0 

1 923 


532 


rr 

26S 

18 000 
2) 430 

4 000 

4 000 
7, 180 



14,000 

('5 

40 000 
^5 323 

2 0^0 
10 

300 

40 



170,000 

2'- 

181,642 

55 


1 00 



8,500 

10 000 





1,000 

28,227 






2(>3 000 

21 1, 982 






25 

721 

1 200 
101 ' 

1 200 
fo2 

2 (K) 

1 14S 

4 

100 

V 

3 bOO 
1, 2.D 
'^OO 

8,843 

3 502 

2 0‘K) 

r 0f3 

11 f21 

9 2(4 

7 0 

53() 

17, 027 

96, 112 



OO 



1 4 500 

4 701 





1 52 750 

n 053 

f D 

1 ro 

HI 

40 

ro 

ii 

b,806 

2 519 



((0 



12,014 

21 205 

7 000 

18 100 

1 000 
GO 

00 

31,000 

310 

76, 416 
400 



ol 

3 

10 

06 



! 


122,000 

133,733 






50 

50 



100 

1 


3, GOO 

3,700 


40 

820 

1 

1 


100 

fkiSO 

1 <100 

l,f05 

2 

8<) 

4(Kl 

15 

4, 474 
103 

9,294 

236 

1 '■00 

160 

JK) 

470 



60 

2,000 

17,198 

758 

5,500 

1 



1 

1,000 

li 

113 5^0 
478 

j ‘>1 922 

91 42() 
124 

4,018 

1,809 

15 

1, 179, 087 
386 

1,626,659 

1,002 


f;? to 

ment or the States taM^S^tnd fromreliable local sources 

“.“oSSte ^tSm wb«h there Is no record. 
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g^tc 
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55 S 33 !;g 8 ® 

ifaiSsii^ 


• *3 .-t CO 


§ 2 '* ^ 

g<N^ 


2 S?; 

S ^ ^ ^ 


•I 0 ( V - 
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N r><Cl'^ 
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2 

§•§ 

a 


3 |iSs 

^ p t.. Ik. 


*>.0 
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8 
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Table 771 . — Forest fires: Xvmher by causes, L fitted States ^ 192Jr 
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cf ^ e*r i-T «-T 1 ! 

" ; Si* iiis* |§s gSEIiSSfe §Si 1 

1 ^ r-TcccM wicogfco cff-TtC 

Ill II 

1 1 1 ^ QQGO CS II 

! : !{255 : : 

III II 

III II 

ill II 

: : i ill 

II 1 1 1 1 

II 1 1 I 1 

It till 

• I 1 1 1 1 

II 1 1 1 1 

II 1 1 1 « 

II lilt 

! i i® i sSiiSsS i * j® 

gsggg i 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 



20 

74 

5 

16 

16 

10 

4 

11 

178 

372 

186 

385 

605 

290 

2,739 

286 

1, 601 
258 

2 

99 

57 

736 

1 1 

1 1 

I i SS" gJO;- 

II crT i-T 

1 1 

t'. r-.i ►>. CM ^ o ^ «p I I •-< 

tDCMr'.i-<CM rH ^ II.- 

1-1 ca rHooco II 

»-? ^ 1 1 

■ 1 

• 

150 

23 

1 

2 

8 

10 

1 

9 

50 

432 

307 

:.5 

107 

301 

10,539 

878 

7,904 

57 

11 

174 

30 

789 

tO«OlO.-iO CM I ICM 

PO 1 I 

63 

147 

5 

9 

11 

3 

9 

3 

287 

147 

182 

172 

667 

321 

9,7% 

511 

2,696 

860 

2 

215 

35 

616 

S§S§S l”s i 

^ ?H *1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 



141 

272 

**22 

66 

102 

51 

3 

27 

384 

538 

687 

463 
1, 159 
789 
3,749 
448 
3,273 
656 
24 

435 
249 
1, 6C9 

§8^*5or2 s ^ 1 ! 

1 1 

1 I 

1 1 

159 

188 

44 

47 

48 

19 

410 

419 

315 

163 

196 

294 

2,015 

604 

2,530 

479 

3 

391 

135 

1.144 

r^l-005M 

1 1 

1 1 

! i ^ 2 ^ 

! 

1 

1 

Sgsgg5SS ® i is? 

1 1 I 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

” i SSS SISfe 

. fS JO 

is 8|g 8Rg 

i ci 

i i i 1 i 1 1 i 11 

1 1 i 1 1 III II 

! 1 1 1 1 ! i 1 ! 

1 1 1 1 1 III 11 

II III ! ! 

II III II 

II III II 

Si S ! I 1 ! 

II III II 

! i j 1 ! i j I i I j i ! ! ! I 

11 ill N 1 i i M i i i i. 


V* 

PQ 



1 Baaed in part :n office estimates. 



Table 772 . — Timber removed annually from forests of the United States 
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Tablb 773 * — National forests: Grazing — Carrying capacity^ stock grazed^ and 

receipts ^ by States , 1924 


Carrying capacity 


Stock actually grazed 


State and district 


Cattle oud 
horses 


Sheep and 
goats 


Swine 


Cattle and 
horses 


Sheep and 
goats 


Swine 


Alabama. 

Arizona— 

Arkansas. 

California. 

CoJorado- 


Namhtr 


2,000 

28.M95 


(i7, 8U0 
218, 0H2 
388,068 


Jiambfr Number 


250,277 

121,070 109,806 

518,357 

1,084,830 


Number 

77 

276,151 
1,364 
102, I2;t 
304. 136 


Nuviber 


262, 492 
23 

432, 614 
880,441 


Number 


295 

81 

277 

95 


Receipts , 
from I 
grazing 


Dollars 
65.40 
296, 191. 26 
830. 39 
176, 236. to 
238,6,51.94 


Florida... 

Georgia— 

Idaho 

Maine 

Michigan. 


7,500 
3,005 
160, 2113 


18, 700 17, 000 

1,230 1,743 

1,543,331 


26 


724 
187 
144, 586 
13 


582 

60 

1,330,836 


28 

18 


321.26 
187. 19 
25U, 259. 18 
ia47 


Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire 


170, 323 602, 5.57 

10,000 

77, 803 370, 479 

324 


149, 209 669, 896 

12,457 - 

75,041 3'14,912 1 

166 


134, 011.18 
11, 069. 80 
93, 742. 61 
132. 01 


New Mexico 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsy 1 V ania. . . 


158, 3H6 
4, ,592 
3,136 
140,415 
.500 


344, 076 
1,887 


3,536 


606,607 


111, 135 
901 
3,525 
118,897 


263, 875 
78 

‘624‘848‘ 


176 

2-1 


8 


112, 032. 81 
8.36.65 
6, 774. 60 
163, 283. 17 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Temie.ss<’o 

Utah 

Virgliila 


445 
39, 574 
2, 751 
157, 919 
7,490 


236 
15 , 965 
690 
757, 246 
2,435 


349 


465 


38 

26, 622 
168 
163, 011 
1, 482 


13 

8,813 

31 

706, 79.J 
171 


4 


526 


2 


34. 32 
16> 436. 37 
J71. 35 
199, 746. 42 
1,283.20 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming 

Total 

District 1 

Dtstriot 2 

Dwtrict .1 

District 1 

District 5 

District 6 

District 7 


31, 356 
2,777 
1.50, 320 


261, 203 
7, 487 
701, 893 


353 


2, 102, 769 


186, 270 
491, 202 
439, 981 
490,683 
220,607 
172^685 
102, 436 


V, 280, 356 


193, 996 




790,917 
1,481,750 
600,353 
2, 767, 000 
56:1, 451 
926,3.50 
164,636 


193,995 


29,438 
629 
110, 289 


605 
1,500 
6 IH, 72H 


25 


46, 103. 11 
928. 76 
127, 231. 21 


722, 271 


159,400 
405,924 
382, 9:10 
421, 671 

19:1, 806 

149, 206 
9,274 


6, 3:^o, :176 


1,560 


1, 915, 561. 40 


634, 403 
1, *^2, 146 
522, 859 
2, 641, 100 
468, 093 
828, 651 
2,524 


90 

471 

532 

275 

10 

182 


161, 049. 66 
316,958.49 
433, 079. 00 
609, 217. 71 
18:1, 147. 99 
209, 939. 36 
11,668.49 


Forest Service. 
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Table 774 . — Production of lumber, by States, 1899, 1909, 1919, 1922-1924 
[Thousand feet— 1. e., 000 omitted] 


State 


1909 

1019 

1922 

1923 

1024 


1 Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

1 

QuaTitity 

Quantity 

Alabama. 

\ 1,101,386 

1, 691, 001 

1,798,748 

1, 467, 608 

1,786,493 

1, 873, 403 

Aiizona 

36, 182 

62, 731 

73, 655 

88,800 

130, 642 

142, 612 

Arkansas 

1, 623, 987 

2, 111, .300 

1,772, 157 

1, 382, 032 

1, 637, 533 

1, .W6, 265 

California 

737, 035 

1, 143, 507 

1,259,363 

1 1,720,6.56 

12, 118,0i)4 

1 1,996,400 

Colorado 

133, 746 

141,710 

64,864 

38,917 

38,233 

42, 014 

Connecticut 

108,093 

168, 371 

86,708 

53, 198 

59, 187 

48, 209 

l;i'laware 

35, 955 

55, 440 

27, 437 

14,139 

16, 190 

13, 851 

I lorida 

790, 373 

1,201,734 

1,137,432 

980, 014 

1,110,333 

! 1, 089, 429 

Ceorgia — . 

1,311, 917 

1, 342, 249 

893,965 

809, 391 

1,149,391 

1,206,599 

Idaho 

65, 36:} 

645, 800 

765, 388 

857, 581 

1, 072, 9.30 

1,017,900 

Illinois 

388,469 

170,181 

64, 628 

24, 3S7 

28,312 

32, 623 

Indiana 

1, (tin, 999 

656, 418 

282, 487 

148, 50)9 

189, 415 

193, 391 

Iowa 

352,411 

132, 021 

18, 493 

6, 131 

10, 278 

12, 148 

Kansas 

10,6ti5 

4,716 

2,840 

1 1 3, 667 

*3,804 

2 6, 660 

Kentucky 

774,651 

860,712 

512,078 

210, 360 

196,033 

193, 879 

T ouir.iana 

1,1 15, .366 

3, 651,918 

3, 163, 871 

3,380,000 

3, 654, 212 

3, 396, 940 

Maine 

7S4, 647 

1,1 11,. 565 

590,116 

362, 224 

375, 678 

369, 616 

M aT ylaud 

18:1,711 

267, 939 

11.1, 362 

64, 358 

02, 671 

68,110 

Massachusetts 

344, 190 

361,200 

106,841 

94,656 

127, 661 

129, 619 

Michigan 

3, 018, 338 

1, 889, 724 

875, 891 

656,952 

833,295 

793,636 

Miiinesot'i 

2, 342. 338 

1,. 561, 508 

699,639 

611, 744 

661, 692 

627, 962 

Aiissj.>si^>pi__ 

1, 206, 265 

2, 572, 669 

2, 3VK), 135 

2, 267, 695 

2, 690, 976 

2, 806; 075 

Missouri 

723, 754 

660, 159 

321, 383 

201, 849 

178, 810 

188,426 

J^IoTitana 

255, 685 

308,582 

287, 378 

30 : 1 , 458 

426,917 

350,335 

Nebraska 

4, 655 

(') 

605 

(0 

{*) 

(<) 

Nevada 

72o 

(0 

20,336 

(«) 

(®) 

(«) 

New ITamiwhire 

572, 447 

649, 606 

338, 777 

180,706 ' 

255,009 

265,474 

New Jersey 

71,118 , 

61,020 

.3g,888 

9,553 

V), 807 

12, 642 

N(W Mexico - 

30,880 

91,987 

86,808 

126, 440 

126, 4(51 

125, 422 

New York 

878, 448 

681, 440 

357, 764 

222, 267 

236,993 

237, 681 

Noith Carolina 

1,286,638 

2,177,715 

1,654,436 

930, 248 

1,095,025 

1,071,912 

Ohio 

900, 497 

642,904 

280,076 

136, 877 

151, 522 

166, 01 (> 

Oklahoma 

22,104 

225,730 

168, 403 

149, 323 

130, 174 

164, 

Oregon 

734, 538 

1, 898, 995 

2, 677, 403 

3, 023, 768 1 

3,906,083 

3, 065, 647 

renusylvania 

2,333,278 

1,462,771 

030, 471 

3.3.3, 289 

361,008 

343,049 

Rhode Island 

18,528 1 

25,489 

11, 030 

3, 030 

4,017 

3, 759 

South Carolina. 

466,429 

897, 660 

621, 679 

864,799 

1, 070, 397 

878,517 

South Dakota 

03 : 1,734 

31, 057 

42, 970 

35, 395 

48, 618 

61, 465 

Tcuiiossco 

950,958 

1, 223, 849 

792,132 

486, 979 

661, 436 

658,888 

Texas 

1, 232, 404 

2, 099, 130 

1,379,774 

1,642,708 

1, 559, 263 

1, 528, 4S0 

Utah 

17,548 

12, 638 

11,917 

0,827 

7,728 

7,378 

Vermont.. 

375, 809 

351,671 

218,479 

95,067 

119,970 

326,^84 

Virginia 

959, 119 

2, 101, 716 

1, 0*18, 0:18 

617, 493 

770, 771 

696, 054 

AVashington 

1, 429, 032 

3, 862, 910 

4,961,220 

5,836,277 

6, 677, 656 

6,267,343 

West Virginia 

778, 051 

1, 472, 042 

763, 103 

554, 277 

639, 614 

614, 289 

Wist onslu 

3, 389, 166 

2, 025, 038 

1, 116, im 

775, 640 

1,007,414 

1,016,500 

Wyoming 

16,90:J 

28,602 

8,674 

7,860 

8,139 

14,430 

All other 

’6,571 

8 11,230 











United States 

0 35, 084, 166 

44, 609, 761 

•1034^652,076 

»i 31, 668, 888 

1*37,165, 605 

n 1 * 36,930,986 


I Includes cut of Nevada. 

» Includes cut of Nebraska. 

• Included in “All other.” 

< Included with Kansas. 

« Included with California. 

« Includes cut of North Dakota. 
f Reported as cut of Alaska. , 

• Includes cut of Nebraska and Nevada. 

• Includes both merchant and custom sawing. 

10 Includes 2.655 mills cutting less than 50,000 feet each per year 

II Mills cutting less than 50,000 feet each year excluded, 
u Excludes custom mills. 
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Table TJ4k— Production of lumber, by States, 1899, 1909, 1919, 19S2-19U— 

Continued 

[Thousand feet— i. e., 000 omitted] 


State 

1890 

1000 

1919 

1922 

1923 

1024 

REGIONS 

Northeastern 

Quaviity 
6,709,224 
6,643, 379 

Quantity 
5,197, 012 

Quantity 

2, m, 873 

Quantity 

1, 423, 377 

1, 762,298 

Quantity 

1,631,111 

Quantity 

1, 018, 693 

Central 

5, 487, 165 

3, 015, 887 
12, 701, 483 

2 ; 045, 042 

2, (WO, 512 
13,592,594 

Sou them 

8, 403, 802 

11, 795, 731 

11,974,771 

2,408,540 

13,524,375 

North Carolina pine 

2 ; 712, 186 

6, 177, 091 

3, 374, 152 

2,t>37,093 

2,046,483 

Lake 

8, 749, 842 

6, 476, 270 

2,691,868 

1,944,2:16 

2, 392, 301 

2,338, 104 

North Pacific 

2, 163, 570 

5, 761, 91 1 
1,143,607 1 
964, 382 

7, 538, 623 

8, 860, 045 

10, 643, 739 

9,932,890 

South Pacific- 

737, 700 

1,279,698 

1, 720, 550 

2,118,094 

1,996,400 

N. Rocky Mountain — 

321, 048 
235, 319 

1, 052, 766 

1, 161, 039 
268, 843 

1, 499, 847 

l,368,2*.)‘< 

S. Rocky Mountain 

3 : 17 , 668 

215, 918 

311 , 20:1 

331, 756 

Prairie 

” 408, 036 

179,024 

61,808 

45, 183 

62,700 

69, 16,1 


^ Maine, Maryland, MasMicbu- 

^ ^ ^ » Island, Vermont. 

Contr^: lllinoTs, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 'r« nne.ssoo, West Virginia. 

Southern: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, OoorKia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, 

North Carolina pine: North ("arolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

Lake: Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 

Norlli Pacific: Oregon, Washington. 

South Pacific: California, Nevada. 

North Uocky Mountain; Idaho, Montana. „ , 

South Rocky Mountain: Arijsona, Colorado, Now Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 
lYairie: Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


3* Includes ‘*A11 other.” 



Pable 775 . — Lumber 'production: Principal kinds reportedy by States and regionSj 1924 

[Thousand feet— i. e., COO omitted] 
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Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics 
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Table \ 76 . — Lumber: Distribution of si^iwood and hardwood, by prodtudng States 
and regions, to States using, 1924 


State 


Domestic 
distribu- 
tion ^ 


Alabama.. 
Arizona. _. 
A^•k^»nsas-. 
ralifomla. 
Colorado.. 


1, 760, 095 
143, 265 
1, 464, 721 
1, 750, 435 
31, 354 


(Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

(Icorgia 

Idaho 


48, 678 
14, 290 
891, 331 
1,128,340 
1, 023, 087 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas and Nebraska 
Kentucky 


33, 192 
190, (MO 
9,877 
5,o:i4 
181, 862 


Louisiana 

Maine... 

Marxland 

Maiisarhusetts, 
Michigan 


3,114, 040 
337, 446 
68, 993 
122, 150 
718, 487 


Mimiesota. 
Mississlppi. 
Mi.ssoun... 
Montana— 
Nevada 


505, 025 
2,338,819 
181, 4 ”7 
322,808 
7,125 


New IlaTnpshiie. 

New Jeisiuy 

N(w Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina- 


233, 078 
12, 4 12 
103, 657 
232, 991 
1, 064, 083 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OiegoQ 

rennsylvauia. 
Khude Island. 


147, 183 
158,029 
3,115,918 
321, ;i82 
3, 759 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessiv 

T exas 

Utah 


890, 529 
48, 697 
634, 491 
1, 450, 388 
7, 378 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 


117, 325 
674, 709 
5, 132, 398 


West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total- -. 

EFUION 


553, 091 
977, 184 
14, 430 


32, 292, 293 


Northeastern 

Lake 

Central 

North Carolina pino— 
Southern pine 

Pacific (north) 

Pacific (south) 

Rocky Mountain 

(noith) 

Rocky Mountain 

(south) 

Prairie 


1, 512, 534 
2, 200, 096 
1,921,316 
2, 629, 921 
12, 311, 763 

8, 248, 316 
1, 757, 560 

1, 346, 495 

300,084 

63,608 


Distribution in thousand feet to— 


Alabama 

Arieona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecti- 

cut 

Dela- 

ware 

>404,921 



2,043 

9,770 

8,832 

164 

8,121 

5,100 

« 37, 835 
176 

3, 176 
>280,344 

3,277 

1,901 

40 


2S8 

159 

7,962 

1,863 

>1,197,144 

6,717 

6,197 

165 


* 29, 767 







>43,690 







* 4, 577 

23, 119 





13,503 

34,385 

20,115 

i; 6/3 
8,010 
418 

7, 769 





51 

48 

1,306 

15, 302 





1, 573 








101 





19 

2 


54 



1,325 

10,580 

40 

101 

182 

6,2r3 

61 

70, 873 

1,499 

7,934 
13, 030 

1,417 







535 






16, 877 
198 




799 



21 




129 

56 

54, 045 

39 

640 

6,9.'j5 

i, 4M 

8, 259 

1, fW4 


487 

1,272 

70 

402 

150 

34 



11,895 

40 

7, 130 

— 



80i 





2,769 









337 


149 

27,082 





1, 901 
14, 272 

3 






12,072 

42 





91 



3,271 

109 

281 

164 

229 


2,223 

18,208 

1,127,412 

40, 069 

23,180 

4,067 

1,102 

27, 011 

690 

62 












6,351 






198 

421 

36 

33 

3,849 

4, 5.56 
2,042 

104 

840 

991 1 
674 

3, 582 
532 







i 

3,110 
5,841 
23, 510 







4,877 

1,661 

394 

505 

922 

1, 098, 546 

Ul, 148 




177 


8,438 

1,033 

1,781 

694 

42 

45 

2,012 

408 





I 




500,373 

65, 252 

365,600 

3, 476, 756 

261,265 

292, 340 

65,659 






>86,436 

1,360 

>5,177 

5G 

715 

42 

45 

2, 8U 

408 

294 

36 

520 

8,994 

546 

9,680 

47,124 

5,679 

23,300 

18,713 

>406,588 

276 

3 358,977 

29,733 

6,022 

68,607 

2,617 

18,713 

1,031 

2, 225, 968 

160,207 

46,690 

2,251 

150 

7,962 

1,863 

>1,197,045 

6,757 

6,197 

165 


51 

48 

1, 876 

0,919 

19 

27,197 

> 60, 126 
2 

27,245 

418 


*88^172 

3,176 


101 







t Domestic distribution is total distribution less foreign oxpcMrts, or the stun of intimstate and iatecstate 
distribution. 

* Intrastate distribution. 

* Includes intrastate distribution of the State namod above. 
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Tablb 776. — Lumber: THetrihution oj softwood and hardwood, by producing States 
and regions, to States using, 1924 — Continued 


Distribution iu thousand foot to-- 


State 

District 
of Co- 
lumbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Ken- 

tucky 

AlahamA. ^ . 

7,326 

6,789 

37,804 


120,000 
22,807 
230,085 
47, 834 

78,046 
8,374 
83,256 
11, 138 

6,143 
0,396 
37. 209 


96,380 

Arizonn 


7,608 

61.832 


Arkansas... 

76 


834 


9,661 

Calitornia 

862 

1, 177 

148 


68,670 

14, 870 


Colorado 























Florida 

2, 271 

S436, 111 

14, .691 


25,938 

20, 2f>3 

rm 

101 

11, 799 


8,277 

688 

126,332 

61 

>290,880 


7,061 

8, S76 

460 


2,601 

Idaho 

*137,608 

68,094 

5, 368 

41,409 

8,092 

769 

Illinois _ - _ __ 


» l.\ 2(M) 

5, 286 

171 

442 


2 




12, J>60 

*110,219 

1,320 

32 

2,918 





2, 470 

23 

* 3, 856 


K ansas and N o- 





1,200 

18 

30 

* 191 

17 






9,127 

20, 

507 


* 69, 800 

Lnuisi ana 1 . . 

1,308 

322 

2,240 

2,571 

321, 666 

144, 159 

62, 190 

101, 374 

40,319 



676 

39 









1,513 












_ , 







264 


104, 801 

19, 201 

069 

107 

264 






97,102 

9, .329 

10, 6!)4 

131 



8,827 

26 

187 

4,748 


341,615 

169, 114 

10, 177 

7, 715 

137, 379 
696 

Missoun 

1,974 

40. 670 
38, 146 

16, 493 
1,628 

5, 3.59 
18,219 
320 

1,976 

3, 383 

Nf>vada 

New Ilarapshlro 





200 


80 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

6, 915 

18 



2,415 

2, 242 

104 

10,233 

'‘’8,' 661 

North Carolina---.-- 



8, 618 

7,875 

228 

8,880 

818 

0 1 1 ft h nTTiit. 





20, 104 

6, 924 

3, 9f)l 

199 

aah 

Oregon - 

2, 914 

449 

1 

20,143 

lf)8, 495 

16,508 

493 

134, 205 

23, 262 

000 

Peni'sylvania 

36 


-- 


Wt 




Rhode Island 


5,148 

7,446 


1,012 

1,765 



811 

South Carolina 

10, 879 


6,948 
7,978 
19, 167 



South Dakota 

710 

512 

411 


"■"io.'.'jos" 

41,283 

67,986 

1,496 
66, 172 

24,324 
3, 691 

TexiW - 

Utah 

69 


14 


18.5, m 











Vermont-- 

Virginia 

WovShington 

1,838 

l,•^80 

464 

459 

24,3;i2 

3, 289 
244, 677 

.6, 164 
60, 816 

282 
164, m 

‘l03,'918' 

2, 250 
8,011 


1,772 




66, 447 

11,434 

47 



3,454 

461 

Weal Virginia 

Wisconsin 

23 

213 

29 

200,029 

25, 071 

0, 441 

442 

tt y uuiiug - 

Total 

63,064 

576,593 

360, 727 

186, 657 

2, 454, 267 

0.54, 592 



608,634 

420,893 

426, 213 

REGION 



676 

407 

411 


605 

2,006 




Northeastern 

Lake 

36 

O 

23 

612 


402,022 
. * 193,499 

601 
*219, 128 

17,794 

16,670 

680 

3,502 

715 
*102,446 
11, 612 
301,019 

Central 

North Carolina pine. 
Southern pine 

. 18,632 
. 26,143 

6,166 
*668, 741 

7,445 
*351, 120 

^571 

6, 181 
1, 266, 722 

9, 171 
677, 913 

282 

130,199 

246,074 

Pacific CntKrthl 

. 4,194 

913 
1, 177 

460 

148 

44,475 

413, 172 
48,034 

6A324 
11, 188 

298,788 

68,090 

127,180 

14,960 

8,677 

966 

Pacific South) - 

862 





769 

Rocky Mountain 
(north) 


61 


. *139,482 

106,239 

6,896 

69,628 

11.476 

710 



8,374 

41 




Rocky Mountain 





26,222 

3,670 

6,600 
* 10,883 

17,841 

• m 

17 

Prairie 









distribution .includes lutr»st»t«dtetribution of the State named abore. 
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Table 776. — Lumber: Distribution of softwood and hardwood^ by producing States 
and regions, to States using, 19^4 — Continued 


Distribution in thousand feet to — 


State 

Iiouisi* 

ana 

Maine 

Mary- 

land 

Massa- 
1 chusetts 

1 

Michigan 

Minne- 

sota 

1 

Missis- 

sippi 

Mis- 

souri 

Mon- 

tana 

AlabAfna 

I 

3,664 

1, 378 

29,943 

47,806 

54,658 

1, 120 

345 

20,134 


Arizona 

77 

3| 176 



19 ; 284 


Arkansas 

11,906 

6, 750 

6,880 

28,466 

165i 150 

3,816 

14,799 

136, 776 


California 

'964 

762 

3 ; 348 

11, 792 

27 ; 835 

38; 957 

1 '243 

431304 

130 












. 



3,916 






Delaware 



385 






Florida 

806 

10,351 

33,829 

36,009 

6,988 


73 

1,440 




i, 777 

22^028 

' 44, 078 

2i, 116 

34 


' 197 


Idaho 


'594 

2 ; 770 

25, 026 

77 ; 352 

68,266 


10, 667 

27, 187 

Illinois 



33 

5, 174 

145 

1,064 

275 




504 

2,617 

22^064 

630 

370 


Iowa 



247 

' 180 

'522 

60 


78 


Kansas and Ne- 











18 


12 

144 

1,440 

48 


360 



50 


535 

2,624 

23, 416 

336 


64 



* 649, 228 

9^18 

4, 135 

25, 947 

168,318 

4, 688 

14, 973 

182, 129 


Maine 

>156,899 

174 

103iH90 

59 


39 



> 36, 373 

li297 

1,081 








> 100 ’ 008 


1 




Afiehigan 




2,827 

> 468, 497 

12,206 


623 


Minnesota 


24 


217 

24, 078 

>203, 894 


1,877 


M KSvSlssinpi 

72, 936 

695 

15, 460 

20,380 

133 ; 110 

4 ; 726 

>340,966 

66; 998 

2,073 


103 


104 


11,021 

1,902 


> 77, 776 




70 

23 

1, 744 

J0)045 

27 ; 723 


4 ; 966 

>122,074 





80 






20, 181 


71, 763 






New Jersey 








New Mexico 


240 



961 



7,083 


New York 


136 i 

21 

6, 100 





North Carolina.-..-* 


3,560 

77,400 

23 ' 409 

2, 523 





Ohio 


1, 129 

445 

7,486 

526 


291 


Oklahoma - 


37 J" 

26 

1, 545 

10, 529 

788 

37 

12, 461 


OreKori . 

474 

2,827 

1,996 

25, 113 

71, 387 

91,288 


24,982 

4,580 

I’enrisylvania 


106 

443 

4,470 

594 



Khode island 









South C'arolina 1 


2,319 

64,906 

54, 049 

971 





South Dakota 





1, 155 


Tennessee 

1, 937 

65 

2,705 

8,883 

40,554 

2,780 

18 

5,723 


Texas i 

31,429 

100 

2,043 : 

3, .566 

63,944 

864 

1, 184 

ia5,220 


Utah 





Vermont 


607 ; 

54 

34, 116 

197 





Virginia 


1,226 

60, 751 

11,091 

11,436 





Washington 

802 

6,652 

5,067 

60,773 

77,388 

’ 326 ,' 848’ 

161 

59,336 

43,223 

West Virginia 


428 

21,819 

11,200 

64,437 

258 


32 


Wisconsin 

27 

22 

207 

1,896 

137,366 

38,283 

104 

1,916 

36 

Wyoming 



1 

















Total 

674, 421 

218, 887 

^85,288 

777,320 

1,717,852 

8:10,212 

373,967 

786, 397 

199,342 

REGION 










Northeastern . - 


> 177, 928 

3 37, 450 

>325,660 

1,931 




39 

lake 

27 

46 

207 

4,940 

> 629, 941 

> 254, 443 

104 

4,416 

36 

Central 

2,090 

493 

26,856 

25,702 

174, 162 

6,543 

1,082 

>84,531 


North (/arolina pine 


7,105 

193,063 

88,549 

14, 930 


Southern pine 

>669,969 

22,270 

114, 249 

207,797 

626, 712 

16,036 

>372,377 

525, 345 

2,073 

Padfle (north! 

1, 276 

9,379 ! 

7,063 

85,886 

148, 775 

418, 136 

161 

84,318 

47,803 

Pacific (south) 

964 

762 

3,348 

11, 792 

27,915 

38,967 

243 

43,304 

130 

Rocky Mountain 










(north) 


664 

2,793 

26,770 

87,397 

95,989 


16,523 

>149,261 

Rocky Mountain 




(gOljth) n- 

77 

240 



4,137 



26,367 


Prairie - 

18 


250 

324 

1,962 

108 


1,593 




i 







> Intrastate distribution. 


* Includes intrastate distribution of the State namei^ above. 
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Table 776. — Lumber: Distribution of softwood and hardwood^ by producing States 
and regions y to States using y 1924 — Continued 


Distribution in thousand feet to — 


State 


Alabama... 

Arizona,... 

Arkansas... 

California.. 

Colorado... 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas and Nebraska. 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
M issouri... 
Montana... 
Nevada 


New Hampshire- 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island-. 


South raroliiia.. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas . 


Ne- 

braska 


33 

3,283 

11,667 

8,781 

1,587 


171 


35,722 


102 

260 


18,066 


41 

21 

2,863 

214 

11, 220 


Nevada 


13,310 


48 


267 


973 

63,785 


17,230 


3,374 


2 5, 624 


New 

Ilarap- 

shire 


11,307 


2,806 

2,103 


386 

1,093 

605 

2,224 


l,4fa 

12,082 


673 


796 

'i94 


1211, 915 


19,024 


370 

2,651 

106 

29 

1,400 

68 


2,023 

""i74 

14S 


New 

Jersey 


49, 104 


1, 201 
11 , m 


8,039 
30, 109 
69, 179 
47,808 


1, 137 
223 
262 
1,985 

36, 896 
3,202 
382 


2,602 

17,631 

48 

1,299 


461 
a 11, 646 


2,819 

75,839 

2,177 


27,317 

7,097 


101,319 

■ 16.' 792 
11,199 


New 

Mexico 


2,611 
40 
1, 173 


6,824 


New 

York 


North 

Carolina 


101, 276 
3,175 
38,246 
47, 366 


301 


81, 251 
125, 806 
06, 148 

124 

10, 826 
977 
1. 106 
9, 324 

142, 161 
26,442 
9,006 
2,351 
27, 052 

21,504 
105,716 
2,999 
10, 949 


30,307 


North 

Dakota 


3,102 


4,601 

303 


3, 927 

18, m 


* 40, 217 


4, 260 


203 

3,294 


2,667 
806 
204 
*215, 442 
159, 408 

10,764 
I,8:i6 
197, 444 
66,286 


168,022 

“‘53,’H3‘ 
26, 439 


60 

15,063 


127 


30, 661 
18 


380,970 

1,420 


281 


66,049 

' 30,’ 087 
234 


16, 110 


1,327 

469 


6,482 


821 


6,110 


Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 


West Virginia - 

Wisconsin — 


148, 632 


6,486 


W yoming — — — — 

Total. 


REGION 


Northeastern 

Lake 

Central 

North Carolina pine.. 
Southern pine 


Pacific (northj 

Pacific (soutn)...— 

Rocky Mountain (north) 
Rocky Mountain (south)--. 
Prairie 


318, 461 


646 

214 


37,037 

202,417 
8,781 
16,948 
6,127 
8 17,382 


44,420 


19 


26,610 
3 18,843 
48 


3,315 

1,092 

3,462 

1, 101 

24 


195 

21,aS8 

60,913 

25, m 
5,068 


2,010 


20 


3, 302 
60, 761 
625, 831 

67, 530 
26, 624 


1,044 

976 

97 


175, 658 


140,798 
24 
1,380 
6,666 
18, 247 

4,862 
2; 163 
2,418 


650, 742 


3 33,741 
7,670 
46, 972 
198,246 
215,268 

88,230 
11,133 
49, 107 


69,064 


2, 619, 052 


20 

203 


8,668 

6,282 
1, 173 


475 


>42,728 


674, 761 


86, 862 


426 


121, 781 


* 325, 682 
76,080 
145, 280 
368, 181 
622,729 

823,276 

47,366 

106,097 

3,379 

2,083 


127 
81,684 
|> 438, 072 
103,221 

1,266 

803 


1, 762 
824 


3, 061 
I:.. 062 


> Intrastate distribution. 


• indadM tatniststo distribution ol the State named above. 
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Tablb 776 . — Lumber: Distribution of softwood and hardwood^ by producing States 
and regions j to States using, 19184 — Continued 


Distribution in thousand foet to— 


State 

Ohio 

Okla- 

homa 

Oregon 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Rhode 

Island 

South 

(''urolina 

South 

Dakota 

Tennes- 

see 

Alabama 

230,250 

5,302 

80,628 

40,704 

158 

.55 

188, 437 

12, 898 

6,115 

3, 820 

100,710 

Arif.onu _ 

1, 568 
67, 695 
12,213 

60 

Arkansas 

169 

51,534 

6,6S5 

1,013 

179 

367 

31, 320 
1,745 

California 

1, m 

1, 336 

Colorado . _ 


(^onn»*rtlcnt 





871 




Delaware 





■HjUnTiV 




Florida 

&{, j35 



48,068 
16f{, 448 

9. 

4,601 
15, OW 


6, 027 
33, 074 
708 

Georgia _ __ 

26', 615 
45,6H7 

2,142 

11,201 



%617 


I<lBilO 

1, 400 

1,399 

731243 

518 

3 ; 374 

19,998 

Illinois.. 


Indiana _ __ __ . . 



2,561 

476 

26 



134 

Iowa - 

' 159 






Kansas and Nebraska 

Kentucky - 

78 



30 




V.. 

18, 812 

210,811 

8,795 

591 


212 

6,165 

94, 713 
3,010 
4,818 

34 



5,506 

5.3, 267 

I^uisiana 

107, 357 

142 

3, 621 

2'.i 


Maine. _ 

7,746 



Mftrybind 






Massaehiisotts 



2,188 




Michigan 

14.022 


763 

5,685 

12, 171 
153, 182 

1, lei 


161 

224 

Minnesota 

36, 637 
276,856 
6, 943 
1,768 

107 

24 


181 

80 

Mississippi 

14,087 

34 

405 

1, 282 
1.32 

5,664 

45 

216,645 

1,371 

25 


82 


Montana 

405 

A 8.')8 

26.') 


3,243 

Nevada _ __ 

80 



New Hampshire 





5, 169 




New Jersey 


. 






New Mexico . 

204 

4,571 


■ 201 





New York 


5, 5(>1 
185, 247 





North Carolina. 

15,819 

* 90, 910 



301 

1, 781 



Ohio 



8, 145 
4,756 
54, S59 
•226,058 


Oklahoma 

6,6»3 
40, 506 

• 70, 463 
4,783 


wmmgwm 



665 

OroRon 

•685,176 

8,219 

439 

255 


1,167 

Pennsylvania 

9,051 

Khode Island 

1 


•2,667 

.3, 996 




South Carolina 

18, 837 



1.54,801 

•117,315 


1,554 

South Dakota. 



39 

Tennessee 

97,734 

53,324 

130 

169 

76, 848 
15, 767 

645 

1,539 
23 { 

•148,445 

4,358 

Texas . 

81,302 

592 


Utah 



Vermont . . 

13 



1,452 

1,995 
2, 121 




V irginia 

n736 

49,233 

56,980 , 
28,567 



208,914 
146,961 1 

87, fWM 



1,285 

1,716 

W ashington 

8, 115 

64,012 1 

10,151 

1,876 

39 

1,749 

44 

94,408 

West Vlrgiiiia 

Wisconsin ... 

52 

29 , 

14,938 

126 

845 

484 

Wyoming 

1 











Tol^i^l 

1,587,423 

364,520 

754,112 


95,652 

1.55,801 

162, 669 

621, 630 


BKOION 









Northeasiern 

18,450 

79,226 

•284,722 

64,392 

956,902 



•241, 149 
32,794 
183,462 
548,962 
722.895 

>21,616 

03 




Lako 

159 

792 

125 1 

1, 187 

788 

Central 

164 j 

463 

2,712 

6,418 

41,599 

18,370 

1,336 

8,639 

H 

39 

•155,512 

14,842 

445^067 

North Camlina pino . 


SonthAm pinA_ _, 

>331,062 1 

12,898 

12,293 

1,805 

6,139 

771 


Pacific fnorth)--- - - 

89,739 

40,794 

47,455 

6»500 

237 

W49,188 
1, 499 
1,399 


2,883 

Pacific (pouth) 

1,746 

793 

Rooky Mountain (north)... i 
Rocky Mountain (south). 
Prairie - - 

23,241 



506 



•23,364 









> Intrastate distribution. * Inohides intrastate distribution of the State named above. 
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Table 776. — Lumber: Distribution of softwood and hardwood^ by producing States 
and regions^ to States using ^ 192 Jf — Continued 


Distribution in thousand foot to — 


State 


Texas 


Utah 


Ver- 

mont 


Virginia 


Washing-] 
ton 


West 

Vfrglnia 


Wiscon- 

sin 


Wyom- 

ing 


Alabama— 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California.. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut-. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho.- 


675 
5,030 
47, 481 
24,414 


82 


25.3 


42, 770 


38,803 


36 

,895 


4,516 


1,361 

2,(M7 


24 

312 


3,510 

1,665 


6,010 
556 
17,309 
39, 788 


502 


18, 139 


344 

1,580 

1,076 


8, 218 
74, 605 
83 


Illinois - 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kjinsius and Nebraska., 
Kentucky 


Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland 
Mas.saebuiietis. 
Michigan 


Minnesota.. 
Mississiupi- 
sourl 


45 

1 

19 

414 

618,(555 


231 


Missouri 

Montana 


703 

70 


Nevada - 

New ITanipshirc. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina- - 


Ohio. 

Oklalioina 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island - 


South Carolina.. 
South Dakota.. - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington- 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin- 

Wyoming 


9,310 


77 
1,743 
7, 128 


286 
a 68:5, 489 


10,540 

612 


295 
2,' 187 


496 


77,260 

27 

15 


65 
6, 130 
12, 126 
7,244 


3, 134 

2 , 


994 

4,560 


245 

508 


53 


1,834 

"”168 


21 

48, 839 
162 
25 


6,263 


161 


63, 958 


» 7, 378 


44, 497 


Total- 

REGION 


1,441,214 


Northeastern 

Lake 

Central 

North Carolina Pme. 
Bouihern pine 


Pacific (north! 

Pacific (south) . — - - - - 
Rocky Mountain (north). 
Rocky Mountain (south). 
Prairie 


29 


138,823 


169 

2,349 

21 


71, 497 
249 
" 2 ," 001 


425 


179 

199 


*68,969 

465 

4,567 


77, 778 
’k*669 


254 


1, 165 
128 
1,765 


12 


965 
1,4.55 
51, 250 

2, 522 
2, 531 
315 


2, 856 
22, 712 


6, 496 
26, 4.57 


13, 397 


1.628 
37, 295 
6,280 
1, 114 


59, 672 

81,780 
13,828 
3,932 
11, 162 


56 

"i7,oo:V 


860 

71 


2'10, 633 
4,889 

2, 389 
560 


696 

iso 


37 

7,373 


4, 170 
191 
4,089 
1,646 


15,047 


37 

680 
1,184 
66, 533 


1,615 

992 


1*1, 199,481 

162 
71 


612 

892 


|si,382,736 

17, r68 
24,414 
602 
14,370 
20 


644 

108, 456 
1,895 
20, 326 
J7,434 


100,905 


3 77, 820 
71 
i,ai9 
890 
12,037 

6,910 

889 

1,243 


592, 846 


581 
12, 969 
l» 389, 908 
180,363 

0,890 

2,047 

108 


18, 701 
10,260 


*125,064 

10,600 


1,299,370 


325 
763 
096 
1,785 

1*1,210,484 
312 
79,006 


834 

78,648 

1,767 
j* 470, 684 


8.52, OSO 


16, 734 
11,628 
I* 139, 003 
41,121 
120, 792 

14,349 

1,665 

8,388 


8, 708 
7,197 


962,309 


612, 136 
26,636 
871 
74,414 

145, 181 
39,788 
62,412 
556 
315 


46 
8, 375 


14,224 


of the State named above. 


167 


20 
7, 049 


26 

23.444 


26 


53,678 


116 
* 14,430 


122, 190 


116 

20 


256 


77,122 
8, 376 
21,873 
*14,430 
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Table 777 — Lumber Average pncea, Douglas fir and southern yellow ptne, fob. 

mill, 191S--19S5 


Period 

Douglas fir 

Southern yellow 
pine 

Penod 

Douglas fir 

Southern yellow 
pme 

Price 
Per M 
ft 

• 

Price 

index, 

1913-100 

Price 
per M 
ft 

Price 

index, 

1913=100 

Price 
pci M 
ft 

Price 

index, 

1913=100 

Price 
per M 
ft 

Price 

index, 

1913=100 


Dollars 


Dollars 


1922 

Dollars 


Dollars 


1013 

11 44 

100 0 

14 77 

100 0 

July 

24 18 

211 3 

27 10 

184 9 

1914 

10 68 

92 5 

13 68 

92 6 

August 

24 83 

217 0 

28 47 

192 8 

1015 

0 80 

85 5 

13 02 

88 2 

September 

27 13 

237 2 

31 24 

211 5 

101(> 

11 03 

101 7 

16 12 

109 2 

October 

27 97 

244 5 

31 71 

214 7 

1917 

10 93 

147 9 

21 13 

143 1 

November 

25 82 

225 7 

30 61 

207 2 






December 

26 49 

231 6 

30 61 

207 2 

1918 

21 21 

18(i 3 

2f 45 

179 1 






1919 

25 88 

225 9 

33 94 

229 8 

1923 





1020 

30 78 

323 3 

44 74 

302.9 

Janu iry 

28 64 

24J 5 

30 42 

206 0 

1921 

19 98 

174 7 

21 18 

143 4 

libiuvry 

29 42 

257 2 

32 81 

222 1 

1922 

23 90 

208 9 

26 44 

170 0 

March 

30 22 

2(4 2 

33 71 

228 2 






A pi il 

31 46 

276 0 

31 38 

226 0 

1923 

28 93 

252 9 

30 81 

208 6 

May 

31 02 

271 2 

33 86 

2-9 2 

19.4 

23 14 

202 3 

28 10 

100 7 

June 

30 36 

265 4 

12 40 

219 4 

192'- 

21 03 

180 1 

28 31 

191 7 











July 

27 68 

241 9 

31 14 

210 8 

1920 





August 

26 07 

235 7 

30 82 

208 6 

J inuary 

41 98 

366 0 

•■J 21 

3 3 5 

bcpt<mber 

27 18 

237 5 

27 53 

186 4 

1 ilimiry 

40 31 

404 8 

n 94 

302 3 

Octol ( r 

27 24 

238 1 

Jy 77 

194 

Ml rch 

40 O) 

407 0 

fl fO 

417 1 

No\oml)er 

97 

253 2 

27 83 

188 4 

April 

43 15 

377 1 

67 63 

389 6 

Dtctmlx r 

26 94 

235 6 

2( 5t 

179 8 

M ly 

40 21 

351 2 

54 f5 

370 0 






Juiu 

30 05 

315 1 

40 Oo 

271 2 

10 H 










Jamurv 

28 30 

247 4 

20 40 

199 1 

3ulv 

33 69 

294 5 

41 34 

279 9 

i*ebi uaiy 

26 33 

2o0 2 

30 16 

204 1 

AuRiist 

12 80 

287 2 

43 42 

294 0 

March 

24 6) 

21*' 8 

2<) 83 

202 0 

Scpti ml or 

31 20 

273 4 

41 00 

278 2 

Apnl 

24 39 

213 2 

29 14 

107 0 

October 

27 57 

241 0 

34 44 

2.13 2 

May 

22 40 

195 8 

27 '■5 

186 5 

November 

24 05 

210 0 

26 67 

180 6 

Juno 

22 99 

201 0 

27 36 

185 2 

December 

22 01 

197 0 

25 88 

175 2 











July 

21 03 

101 7 

25 91 

175 4 

1921 





August 

22 42 

1)6 0 

27 77 

188 0 

Janu irv 

20 20 

177 6 

21 35 

144 6 

September 

21 ''9 

188 6 

2<) 40 

109 5 

Fcbi uary 

18 85 

164 7 

21 18 

143 4 

October 

21 10 

184 5 

26 71 

180 8 

March 

17 59 

153 2 

20 92 

141 7 

Novcmlicr 

21 48 

187 7 

2’- 81 

174 7 

April 

10 87 

147 3 

20 36 

137 9 

December 

21 82 

190 7 

30 13 

204 0 

May 

10 42 

143 2 

20 82 

140 9 






June 

15 90 

143 6 

22 32 

151 1 

1925 










January , 

22 ^2 

196 9 

2<) 43 

m 3 

July 1 

15 28 

133 4 

20 75 

140 5 

lebruaiy 

22 19 

194 (f 

2) 66 

200 8 

A uj;ust 

14 98 

130 8 

20 40 

138 1 

Maifli 

21 99 

192 2 

20 02 

196 5 

Soptcml3or 

14 80 

129 8 

20 61 

130 6 

April 

21 60 

188 8 

2S 29 

191 6 

October 

15 97 1 

130 6 

21 59 

140 2 

May 

21 70 

18J 7 

27 07 

183 3 

November 

17 07 

149 2 

23 14 

156 7 

Juno 

2t 24 

l^r 7 

26 68 

180 0 

DecemlDcr 

17 75 

155 1 

21 77 

147 4 











July 

21 IS 

185 1 

27 55 

186 5 

1022 





August 

22 25 

194 5 

28 56 

193 4 

Tamiorv 

18 71 

163 7 

22 68 

153 6 

‘•tpiember 

21 3i 

187 0 

30 50 

20( 5 

Fcbi u VI y 

22 75 

198 9 

22 61 

153 1 

Oetober 

21 28 

196 0 

28 17 

190 7 

March 

22 40 

195 8 

22 27 

151 6 

Novemlx^r 

21 33 

186 6 

27 14 

183 8 

April.. 

20 44 

178 7 

22 78 

154 2 

December 

21 05 

184 0 

29 01 

196 4 

May 

21 10 

184 4 

24 85 

168 2 






June 

23 24 

203 1 

29 07 

196 8 







P orost Sorvice Compilod from reports of actual sales 


Tapli: 77S. — Crovsties: Number purchased, by kinds of wood, 1905-1911, 1915, 1923 
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Table 779 . — Veneers: Wood consumed in manufacture, by kinds, 1905-1911, 1919, 1921, 1923 
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Biireaa the Census and the Forest Senrioe. 
1 Indaded in *'all other*' domestic. 



[Quantities in cords of 12S cubic feet] 


o:> 


e 

5 »> 

hO 


o 
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Table 782 . — Wood ptdp: International tradCf average 1909-1013, annual 1922— 

1924 

[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 


Year ended Doc. 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary. 

Canada — 

Finland 

Germany.. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain 

United Kingdom — 

United States 

Other countries 


Total - 


Average 1900-1913 


Imports Exports 


13, 366 
9,481 
626 

112,660 
1 64, 911 
9,515 
21, 059 


52,016 
291, 254 
110,866 
836, 809 
179, 267 
79, 260 


205,364 
606,203 
236,881 
384, 709 
il, 437, 078 
1, 822, 023 
13, 072 


56, 072 
92, 770 
891,000 
007, 2,19 
28, 796 


4, 856, 963 


80,647 


1, 720 
485 


52,735 


24,309 
73, 281 


4, 938, 507 


1922 


Imports Exports 


24, 272 


34, GOl 
1 

158, 765 
176, 169 
7,489 
12,601 


31, 245 
258,140 
99,689 
857, .586 
197, 253 
148, 694 
99,826 


1,636,493 
549, 231 
162, 972 
1,334.497 
|2, 586, 200 
25, IKJ3 


144,379 
|2, 067, 249 
2,517,921 
' 51, 107 


i, 886, 987 


100,501 


7,411 

302 

119 

1,128 

70 

670 


703 
49,000 
127, 613 


6, 581, 813 


1928 


Imports Exports 


34, 458 
64 

70,008 
80,073 
18, 152 
20,116 


34,000 
211,171 
125, 774 
831, 410 
145, 998 
80,015 
81,822 


11, 750, 718 
614,375 
246, 650 
1,647,696 
|2,306, 812 
29,642 


109, 128 
12, 5:14, 482 
2,768, 183 
04, 640 


7, 209, 393 


4,850 


357 

3,220 

6 

2,183 


1924 preliminary 


Imports Exports 


48,994 


7.’), 136 


152 
i6, 136 
134, 445 


6, 080, 166 


11,237 

14,465 


3.5, 641 
214,099 
115,292 
86.5,399 
230,095 
134, 430 
101,473 


53, 749 
12, 742, 862 
3,050,195 
' 21,127 


1, 663,966 
9.52, 344 
337, .'i09 
1, 473, 056 
3,114,471 
23, 317 


4,055 


707 

3,136 

0 

7,822 


22 

64,196 

538,284 


7,714, 193 


8,082,804 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources, 
eluded, but no pulp made from other fibrous substances. 

1 Four-year average, 
s Six mouths. 


All kinds of pulp fiom wood are in- 


Table ^?:i.—Wood pulp, sulphite do«e«<ic. unble^hed: Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds, New York, 1914 - 1020 , 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1014 

DolU. 

2.12.5 

DoUs. 
2. 100 

DoUs. 
2. 0,50 

1015 

2.125 

2.0.50 

2. 1.50 

1916 

2. 575 

2. 675 

2.8.50 

1917 

5. 376 

6. 525 

6.400 

IpiR 

2.800 

2.800 

2.913 

^010 

3.688 

3.500 

3. 500 

1920 

3. 625 

3. 625 

3. 825 

Av. 1914-1920 

3. 188 

3. 168 

3.241 

1921, 

6.000 

4.656 

'4.076 

2.626 

1922 . 

2.546 

2.525 

1923 

2.675 

2.675 

2.731 

1924 

2.610 

2.625 

2.626 

1926 

2.626 

2.625 

2,600 

Av. 1921-1925 

3.291 

3.021 

2.911 


Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug.j 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age.! 

PoZZs. 
2.050 
2,100 
3. 150 
6. 475 
3. 286 
3.400 
6.719 

DoUb. 

2.050 

2.100 

3.625 

6.475 

3.594 

3.375 

6.938 

DoUs, 
2.075 
2. 100 
3. 62.5 
6.475 
4.250 
3. 375 
7.400 

Dolh. 
2.075 
2. 075 
3. 625 
4. 975 

4.250 
3.375 

8.250 

DoUs. 
2.000 
2.075 
3. 875 
4. 975 
4.325 
3, .563 
8.250 

DoUb. 
2. 376 
2.07.5 
4.250 
6.376 
4.638 
3.626 
8.260 

DoIIb. 
2.326 
2.075 
6. 125 
3. 07.5 
4.976 
3.625 
8.126 

DoUb. 
2.325 
2.150 
5.125 
3. 225 
4.500 
3.626 
7. 760 

DoIIb. 
2.325 
2.350 
6. 376 
2.800 
3.975 
3.625 
0.069 

DoUa. 
1156 
1119 
3. 815 
4.813 
3.837 
3. 522 
6.579 

3.597 

3.880 

4.043 

4.089 

4. 152 

4.370 

4.275 

4. 100 

3.917 

3.834 

3. 344 
2.526 
2.888 
2.626 
2.600 

3.876 

2.526 

3.155 

2.625 

2.600 

3. 625 
2. 52.5 
3.226 
2.600 
2.600 

3.438 

2.626 

3.225 

2.510 

2.676 

2.62.5 

2.526 

3.200 

2.525 

2.676 

2.625 
2.538 
3. 113 
2.505 
2.676 

2.625 
2.635 
3. 105 
2.606 
2.726 

2.626 

2.676 

2.913 

2.669 

2.800 

2.62& 
2.676 
a 706 
2.625 

aooo 

3.405 
lu62 
1973 
1679 
2 'SZ 

2.796 

A 966 

2.927 

2.875 

2.710 

2.601 

2.719 

2.716 

la-Ag.Al 

1706 

1858 


Division 


Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages ate 


based. 
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Table 784. — Turpentine and rosin: Production from crude gum, hy StaieSf certain 

years, 1899-1923 
TURPENTINE 


Year 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisi- 

ana 

Missis- 

sippi 

North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina 

Texas 

1899 

1904 

1907... 

1908 

1900 

1910 

19J4 

1919 

1921 f 1 

1922 j 

1923 8 

Gallons 

3, 703, 900 
3, 108, ll» 
3, 544, 300 
3, 744, 050 
2, 840, 242 
2,350,000 
2, 721, 777 
2, 0:37, 005 
2, 827, 782 
2, 076, 931 
2, 101, 661 

Galions 
11,838,900 
12,872,869 
15,57Z700 
17,030,300 
13, 809. 7S5! 
14, 900, 000 
12, 363, 232 
6, 992, 489 

8, 298, Hr/) 
8,258,899 

9, 746, 739 

OnUons 
16, 289, 650 
9, 542, 316 
10,119,500 
10, 347. 

8, 056, 752 
6,950,000 
6,228,041 
3,997,310 
7, 034, 333 
7, 131, 222 
10,056,723 

Gallons 
215,200 
245,300 
1, 134. 100 
1,690,2.50 
1,231,254 
‘ 950,000 
2,252,118 
1, 885, 231 
2, 910, 163 
2, 387, 746 
2,126,646 

Gallons 

3, 213, 350 
3, 160, 371 
2, 232, 500 
2, 277, 850 
1,688,786 

1, 750, 000 

2, ass, 054 
1,749,812 
2. 660, 834 
2, 013, 86.5 
2,432,207 

Gallons 
1,994,160 
993,665 
916, 400 
732,300 
781, 197 
«a50,000 
182, 378 
67,160 
22, 186 
> 354, 025 
* 710, 694 

Gallons 

1, 478, 450 
764,412 
586,950 
569,800 
460,186 

201, 221 
68,440 
278,080 

Gallons 

74, 350 
200, 6W 
220,752 

W7,‘i.io 
906,404 
346,626 
171, 450 


ROSIN 

(Barrels of 500 Ibs.l 


Year 

Ala- 

bama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisi- 

ana 

M ls.sis- 
sippi 

North 

Carolin.a 

South 

Carolinsi 

Texas 


Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Ban els 

Barrels 

1899 _ - 

233, 125 
201, 863 

7,33,910 
809,705 
99:1, 647 

903,053 

618,782 

657,202 

13, 352 

229, 527 
203,187 
142, 972 

207,954 
65, 136 
94, 394 

114,012 

49,188 

42,032 


1901- - . 

16,813 

70,764 


19^)7 

234, 358 

4, 261 

1908 

250, 269 

1,081,984 

673, 713 

109,650 

1.55, 514 

73,868 

40.390 

16,050 

1909 

1910 

173.467 

173,000 

165,099 

871, 219 
1,018,000 
7a3, 772 

506,298 
487,000 
347, 931 

78, 112 
146,000 
150,793 

107,805 
119,000 
154, 115 

46, 519 
*63,000 
13,239 

28,786 

15, 5.55 

1014 

9, 056 

41,639 

1919 

120, 839 

486, 432 

234,690 

112,900 

116,984 1 

4,086 

3,550 

60,179 

1921 J 

192, 149 

649,907 

488,650 

205, 854 i 

185, 376 

1,321 

17, 142 

21,226 

1922 3 

1023 a 

133, 702 
151,641 

556, 366 
660,009 

4177, 349 
627,305 

166,912 

145,223 

139, 159 
162,231 

>2:1, 701 
*43,078 

1 

12,360 


Total 


fSallona 
37, 733, m 
30, C87, 051 
34, J 80, 800 
3r), 589, 000 
28, 988, 954 
27, 750, GOO 
20,080,981 
17, 693, 841 
24, 378, 854 
22,394, 137 
27, 174, 680 


Total 


Barrels 

2,434,933 

1,964,674 

2, 239, 620 

2,401,438 

1, 827,760 

1,906,000 

1,015,643 

1,138,660 

1,661,624 

1,499,638 

1,790,087 


Forest Service. CompiltKl from census publications. Oalcndar years except os otherwise noted. 
Additional production of turpentine distilled from wood in 1923 was 2,007,364 gallons. Additional pro- 
duction of rosin distilled from wood in 1923 was 200,778 barrels. 

1 Includes Texas. 3 drop year beginning Apr. 1. 

* Includes South Carolina. ♦ Includes South Carolina and Texas. 


Table. 785. — Turpentine and rosin production in the United States, 1910-1925 


Year beginning Apr. 1 — 


TurjMsntino 


i 

Rosin 


Gum 

Wood 

Total 

Gum 

Wood 

Total 


Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Barrels, 
600 lbs. 1 

Barrels, 
500 lbs. 

Barrels, 

Boom. 

1910 » 

29.760.000 

31.900.000 

750,000 

30,500,000 

1,979,000 

14,000 

1,984,000 

1911 » 

1,000,000 

32.900.000 

35.200.000 

2^125,000 

23,000 

2,148,000 

1912 *. - 

34,000.000 i 

1,200,000 

2,267,000 

98,000 

2,36.5,000 

1913 1 

32,000,000 1 

1,250,000 

33,250,000 

2,132,000 

130,000 

34,000 

2,262,000 

1914 * 

27,000,000 

676,000 

27,676,000 

1,706,000 

1,740.000 

191,5 > 

23,500,000 

700,000 

24,200,000 

1,565,000 

40,000 

1,60.5,000 

1916 ‘ 

20,750,000 

1,000,000 

27,750,000 

1,782,000 

80,000 

1,871,000 

1917 » 

23.700,000 

1,800,000 

26,500,000 

1,531,000 

160,000 

1,691,000 

1018 » 

17,050,000 

1,300,000 

18,350,000 

1,116,000 

123,000 

1,238,000 

1919 • 

18,300,000 

1,535.000 

19,835,000 

1,237,000 

158,000 

1,395,000 

1920 * 

24. 450.000 

24.378.000 

1,7.50,000 

26,200,000 

1,577,000 

180,000 

1, 767,000 

1921 * 

442,000 

24,620,000 

1,662,000 

53,000 

1,715.000 

1922* 

22,395,000 

1,850,000 

24,25‘1,000 

1,500,000 

152,000 

1,652,000 

1923 * 

27,176,000 

2.607.000 

3.261.000 

29,782,000 

1,790,000 

201,000 

1,991,000 

1924 < 

28,072,000 

29,333,000 

1,721,000 

258,000 

1,979,000 

1925* 

23,923,000 

»3, 123,000 

27,046,000 

1,579,000 

289,000 

1 ,868,000 


Bureau of Chemistry. 

* Trade astimates. 

• Statistics) compiled by Bureau of the Census. 

> Statistics compiled by Bureau of Chemistry. 

< Turpentine and Rosin Producers Assoc-iatlon Statistics. 

^ Figures foi wooc* turpentine m 1925 incomplete; do not include destructively distilled wood turpentino. 
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Table 786, Twrpentifie and rosin: Stocks, United States, March SI, 1919-192B 

turpentine 



Casks, 
SO gnl 

Stocks at stills 24 aw 

Stocks at wood distillation 

Wants ... 1985 

Stocks at primal y southern 

ports 122,863 

Stocks at eastern ports and <lis- 

tributing points 1,513 

Stocks at central distributing 

points 5,771 

Stocks at western ports and 

disiributing points 2,751 

Stocks at plants of consuming 
industries 28, 600 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Casks, 

60 gal. 
28,394 

Casks, 

SO gal 
30,429 

Casks, 

60 gal 
20,732 

Casks, 

60 gal 

12, 194 

Casks, 

60 gal 
22,441 

Casks, 

60 gal 
» 9. l.M 

2,000 

5,000 

2,850 

5,964 

9,500 

13, 0S2 

34,519 

60,916 

24^(K>9 

21,040 

29,982 

31, 590 

2,363 

2, 258 

1,676 

2,652 

3, 439 

2, SCO 

1 1, 558 

10, 301 

8, 105 

10,881 

14, 232 

12, 044 

2,634 

848 

900 

2,226 

8,426 

4,743 

26,340 

30,528 

26. 717 

16,670 

18,692 

25,300 

110,808 

140,343 

85, 168 

71.666 

106, 532 

98,769 
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Table 788 . — Turpentine (spirits): International trade^ average 1909— 1913, annual 

1922-1934 

[Thousand gallons— i. e., 000 omittcdl 


Country 

Year ended Dec. 31 

Average 

1909-1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 

preliminary 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ix>tts 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 

France 

Greece 

48 

2 

273 

2, 694 
368 
2, 322 
1,156 
62 
17,868 

18 

2, 370 
288 

100 

2,376 

297 

77 

2,704 

455 

Russia 




Spain 

6 

119 

1,297 

300 

9,369 

32 

147 

835 
203 
11, 478 

1 5 
149 

»780 

390 

11,510 

Sweden - 

United States 

134 

PRINCIPAL 1MP()KT1N<; COUNTRIES 

Argontina . 

S.'vl 

5(>4 

427 
» 635 

017 
« 855 
123 

303 

A usti'ulia - - 



(>,») 

125 


Austria _ 


261 

88 

A 1 istr ia-Hiin gar y 

2,681 
1,932 
< 311 

1, 176 
198 

6;i 
1, 144 



Belgium 

Brazil - . - - 

969 

399 

1,267 

97 

542 

176 

2,036 

852 

1,225 

76 

571 ; 
6,079 
138 1 
512 

174 

763 
368 
1,082 
189 
766 
J80 
1,518 
1,044 
1,227 
158 
648 
6, 974 
253 
1,044 

34 

722 

65 

Canada.. * 


1 

5 

1, 173 

8 

Chile - 


Czechosb'val* 'a.. ...... 


14 

U) 

127 

16 

34 

165' 

86 

(*) 

145 

12 

28 

744 

191 

2,612 

1,023 

1, 160 
102 
659 
6,661 
53 

1, 126 


Denmark 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

New Zealand . _ _ . 

117 
9,368 
940 
3,998 
178 
466 
7, 782 
151 1 
428 

m 

3 

2,750 

W 

142 

24 

76 

Swit74crlan(l 

9 



United Kingdom 

Union of South Africa 

108 

loi 

Other countries. 

164 

264 

290 

800 

Total 

31,200 

28,943 

16,134 

14, 419 

18,088 

16, 082 

17, on 

17,232 


Division of Statistical and ITlstorical Research. Official sources. “Spirits of turi^ntino” includes 
only “spirits” or “oil” of turpentine and, for Russia, skipldar; it excludes crude turpentine, pitch, and for 
Kirssia, turpentino. 

I Six months, * Year beginning July 1. * Less than 500 gallons. * Four-year average. 

Table 789. — Rosin, common to good, strained: Average wholesale price per barrel. 

New York, 1909-1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avei> 

ngot 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1918 

Av. 1909-1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Av. 1921-1926 

J)ols. 
3. 275 
4.200 
6.200 
7.160 
5. 950 

Dols. 
3. 325 
4. 400 
6. 750 
6.650 
5. 750 

DoU, 
3. 176 
4.650 
7. 460 
6. 700 
6.500 

Dols. 

3.275 

4.650 

8.600 

6.900 

6.600 

Doh, 

3.300 

4.500 
7. 750 

6.500 
4.760 

DoU, 
3.250 
4. 500 
0. 760 
6. 550 
4.800 

DoU. 

3.000 
5.300 
6.250 
6.450 

4.000 

Dols. 
3. 250 
6. O.W 
5. 400 
6. 476 
4. 250 

Ools. 
3.500 
6.100 
6. 250 
6.850 
4. 200 

J)ola. 
4.260 
6. 400 
6.400 
6.600 
4.000 

DoU. 
4. 225 
6. 100 
6.600 
6.600 
4.000 

DoU, 
4. 176 
0. 050 
6. 300 
6.376 
4. 100 

DoU. 

3.500 

6.233 

6.717 

6.612 

4.817 

5. 355 

5.376 

5. 076 

6.766 

5. 360 

5. 170 

5.000 

ru 085 

5. 3SQ 

6. 530 

5. 485 

5.400 

5.382 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3. 950 
3. 250 
6.650 
6.850 
11. 525 
17.850 
13. 900 

1 

3. 850 
3.700 
6.250 
6.800 
16. 155 
17. 125 
12. 825 

~3. 750 
4.800 
6. 550 
6.860 
15.966 
17. 476 
11. 830 

1 

Tol? 

3.767 
5. 830 
6 . 332 
10.684 
1.5. 201 
15.278 

8.687 

8.394 


7. 929 

8.268 

8. 516 

[Big! 

8. 996 

9. 120 

9.386 

9.602 

9.267 

8.720 

rt^ 

i 

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

4. 970 
5.990 
6.750 
5. 813 
10.888 

6. 425 
6. 356 
5.850 
6.116 
14. 186 

i 

1 


6.763* 
5.781 
6. 026 
A 172 
10.971 



IS 





6.682 

7.686 


1^ 

7.777 

A 917 


Division of Statistical and Uislorical Research . Complied from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
* Derived from the figures upon which tho monthly averpe-es are based. 
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Table 790. Rosin: Iniernalional trade, average 1009-1913, annual 1923-19X4 
[Thousand poiinds~i. o., 000 omittod] 



Division of SUitistioal and Historical Research. Ofliclal sources. For ro.sin only thy resinous substance 
known os “rosin” in tho exports of the United States is taken. 

1 Six mouths. * Year beginniuR .Tuly 1. » One year only. 

2 Four-year average. Wava auJ Aladuia only. ® Threo-y ear average. 


Table 791. — Wood distillation: Quantity d»dilled, hy States, 1S99, 190/i~1911. 

1914, 1919,'l9k!l, 19il3 


State 

1899 

1904 

1905 

1900 

1907 

1908 

H‘09 

H.VRDWOOD CONSUMPTION 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 
239, 992 
119,937 

Cords 
541, 119 

Cords 
002,216 
127, l.W 

Cords 

310.910 

Cords 
457, 362 
139,041 
868,126 
(U 

185, 31S 




91,:i>i0 

68, 071 
302,703 

Ponnsyivanla 



212, rd 9 

390, 762 

35S, 4S9 




(•) 

67, 322 

0) 

1 (‘) 

0) 

196,948 

All other _ 



121,045 

131,016 

SOFTWOOD CONSUMPTION 






Alabama 




3,236 

(0 

(*) 

46, 478 

Florida 




10,100 

11,224 

15,480 
18, 513 
(‘) 

25,318 

fleorgia _ _ __ 



8,925 

14,986 

9, 409 

21,400 

Tjouisfana - 



C) 

(*) 

(*) 

i}) 

North Oarobna 



4,024 

16, 332 

28, 278 

6,221 

6, 059 

Bouth t^arolfna 



1,970 

2,972 

f») 

(h 

6,721 

All other 



1,460 

2,608 

> 13, 438 

*69,998 

10,334 

Total _ 

400,039 

1,040,S03 

670, 739 

1, 195, 130 

i, 282, 120 

977,844 

1,266,157 








1 Included In *^all other hardwo^. 

* Included in “all other softwood/' 

* Includes mill waste and sawdust not shown by States, 


91044"— 26 94 
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Table 791. — Wood distillation: Quantity distilled, by States, 1899, 1904-1911, 
1914, 1919, mi, Continued 


state 


HARDWOOD CONSUMPTION 

Michigan 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

All other. 

SOFTWOOD CONSUMPTION 

Alabama 

Floiifla 

(leorgia 

Louisiana 

Nortli Carolina . 

South Carolina. 

All other 

Total 


1910 

1911 

1914 

1919 

1921 

1923 

Cofds 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

518,342 

306, 916 



648, 910 

142, 251 

4.31, 163 

12Q, 161 

132,400 


104, 493 

.5.5. 371 

98, 049 

308,616 

364,539 


281,320 

175, 235 

336,817 

0) 

0) 


60,544 

22,840 

55, 293 

211,878 

165, 100 


01, 210 

37, 520 

106, 015 

64,963 

(*) 


41,416 

2. 320 

34,117 

.'i2, 144 

41,499 


86,065 

10, 447 

97,865 

25,412 

29,824 


103,904 

2S, 265 

84, 633 

7, 818 

C) 


18, 005 

9, 197 

77,317 

0,71.3 
30, 9.51 

.5, 474 
38, 130 

- 

5, 965 

2,353 

7, 496 

4, 438 

47, 471 


793' 

1,098 

38, 3.55 

1,4.'^0, 4.39 

1 

j 1,221,359 

1,942, .51 7 

1, 442, 675 

482,503 

1,370,120 


Fore St Service. Compiled from the Purcaii of the Census bulletins. 

1 Included in *‘all other hardwoo<l.” ^ Included in “all other softwooil." 


Table 792. — Rubber, Para Island, fine: Average wholesale price per pound. New 

York, 1900-1925 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 


Dols. 

Dots. 

Dots. 

Lois. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

l^ols. 

Dols, 

Dols, 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1900. 

1, 1.55 

1. 1.5.5 

1. 21.5 

1. 18.5 

1. 2:12 

1.335 

1. 430 

1. 845 

1.710 

1. 985 

1.810 

1. 715 

1 481 

1910 

1. 095 

1. 790 

1. 99.5 

2.000 

2. OfK) 

2.295 

2.260 

2.070 

1.800 

I. 370 

1. 190 

1. 235 

1.908 

rm 

1. 15(^ 

J. 180 

1. .580 

1.360 

1, 1.30 

.940 

. 925 

1. 040 

l.OSO 

1. 05.) 

. 940 

.950 

1 . no 

1912 

.975 

1. 0t»() 

1, 085 

1, 145 

1. 100 

1. 045 

1. 010 

1. 01.5 

1. i:t.5 

1. (X)r 
. 715 

. 975 

. OSO! 

1. (>52 

1913 

1. 005 

. 97.5 

.915 

.835 

.7.80 

.8.15 

.815 

.730 

.700 

. (»7.5 

.645! 

.807 


Av. 1909-191.1 

1. 190 

1. 2:12 

1 l.:3.58 

1. 42.5 

1.368 

1. 290 

1. 286 

1. 346 

1. m 

1 . 2:17 

1. 118 

L 105 

1. 272 

1914 .. 

.005 

, 0.5.5 

. 09.5 

. 695 

. 725 

.610 

. ,57.5 

.580 

.600 

.625 

.495 

,630 

Toia 

1915 

.710 

. 5.50 

. .535 

.535 

.645 

..545 

.535 

.522 

.500 

.608 

.548 

.65A 

.557 

1910 

.885 

. 08.5 

. 705 

.095 

.660 

..590 

. .590 

.585 

. .582 

.66.5 

.670 

.720 

.060 

1917 

.700 

[ .680 

.7.50 

.740 

.725 

.72.5 

.705 

.013 

.595 

.668 

.506 

.468 

.018 

1918, 

.601 

,479 

. 483 

.510 

.666 

.590 

..590 

..5<K) 

.500 

.572 

. 570 

.548 

.549 

1919 

.626 

.491 

.482 

.478 

.474 

.474 

.475 

.475 

.480 

.483 

.483 

.479 

.483 

1920 

. 463 

,432 

.412 

.411 

.404 

.385 

.353 

.303 

.253 

.217 

.192 

. 180 

.333 

Av. 1914-1920 

.627 

. .507 

.580 

..581 

.580 

. 560 

.546 

.521 

.514 

.505 

. 495 

. 520 

.551 

1921. 

.173 

. 168 

. 180 

.178 

.179 

.104 

.104 

. 10.5 

. 174 

.210 

.215 

.211 

.182 

1922 

. 193 

.163 

. 161 

.171 

.176 

.169 

.172 

. 170 

.171 

.196 

,219 

.223 

.183 

192.1 

.272 

.307 

.290 

.274 

.249 

.250 

.239 

.238 

.246 

.215 

,204 

.203 

.248 

1924 

.199 

.191 

.171 

.168 

.173 

.164 

.170 

.211 

.227 

.262 

.286 

.316 

.2IZ 

1925 

..318 

.307 

.340 

.340 

.420 

.619 

.825 

.66:1 

.690 

.773 

.863 

.704 

.569 

Av. 1921-1925 

.231 

.227 

.230 

.226 

.239 

.273 

.314 

.291 

.282 

.331 

.365 

.343 

.279 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistic*? reports, 
t Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 
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Table 793. Rubber: lulernatioiial trade, average 1909-1913, annual 19S2-19S4 
[Thousand pounds— i. e., 000 omitted] 

Year ended De<‘. 31 



Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Angola. 

Belgian (3oiigo 
Bolivia. 

Brazil 

British India 

British Malaya 

British North Borneo i 
("eylon 

Dutch K'lsl. Indies 
Ecuador. 

French Congo. .. 
Frotich (luinea. 

French Indo-China 

Gold (^ojist 

Kainerun 
Nigeria. 

Peru 

Sarawak Territory L 
Senegal 
Venezuela 


Austria 
Austria-JIungnry 
Belgium 
Canada 
CzecliOLdovakia 
Denmark 
France.- 
(lerniany. 

■ Hungary. 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands .. 

liussia — 

Spain 
Sweden . 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries. 


assaraimuoa, aiuaiHJu.i, 
ser nambi (Veaezuela). 


1 International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Three- year average. 

* One year only. 

< Java and Madura only. 

» T^ess than iiOO pounds. 

® Four-year average. 
f Two-year average. 

* Six montlis. 

* Reexports in excess of imports. 
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Table 794 . — Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States , 1914-1925 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Jan. 

January monthly moan temi>erature 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Greenville, Me 

12.8 

9.7 

16.4 

15.1 

12.4 

6.4 

15.6 

4.6 

15.2 

11.0 

8.7 

13.0 

7.0 

Boston, M!ass 

27.9 

28.7 

33. 0 

33.0 

30.2 

21.0 

83.2 

21.0 

32.1 

27.2 

27.0 

31.9 

27.2 

Buffalo, N. Y 

24.0 

27.9 

25.3 

32. 0 

24.4 

14.1 

31.0 

15.6 

29.a 

23.2 

25.4 

24.4 

21.7 

Canton, N. Y 

16.3 

13.0 

19.4 

25.0 

14.4 

7.6 

22.0 

4. 1 

20.9 

12.8 

10.8 

18.0 

8.2 

Trenton, N. J 

30.5 

32.2 

34.0 

35. 5 

32.4 

20.4 

34.8 

23.2 

33.4 

28.4 

31. 0 

32. 6 

2P.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

30.7 

34.4 

30.6 

37.5 

31.6 

18. 0 

34.4 

24.4 

34.0 

2S.8 

33.4 

28.7 

29.8 

Scranton, Pa 

26.6 

28.2 

30.2 

33.6 

28.4 

17.4 

31.7 

18.7 

29.4 

211 

26.8 

29.0 

24.1 

Cinciuuati, Ohio 

30.3 

37.8 

31.4 

37.6 

32.4 

16.3 

35. 2 

25.4 

3.5. 9 

29.2 

36.6 

26.8 

30.3 

Cleveland, Ohio 

26.6 

32.0 

26.0 

34.8 

27.3 

15.0 

32.6 

19.0 

32.0 

25. 6 

30.2 

24.0 

25. 6 

Evansville, Ind 

33.6 

39.6 

31.6 

38.6 

36.3 

19.4 

38.6 

30.4 

39.4 

32.3 

40.8 

28.9 

34.6 

Indianapolis, Ind 

28.4 

34. 6 

26.8 

33. 8 

30.6 

14.6 

34.0 

22.2 

34.3 

26.7 

34.0 

2.3. 5 

29.0 

Chicago, 111 

26.1 

32.4 

24.1 

28. 8 

24.2 

13.3 

31. 0 

18. 8 

32.4 

24. 8 

30.8 

19.8 

25.9 

Peoria, 111 

23,1 

32. 2 

21.0 

27.2 

24.4 

10.4 

29. 2 

18.6 

32. 2 

23. 8 

31.8 

19.0 

23.5 

Grand Kapids. Mich, 

24.5 

29. 0 

23.3 

28.7 

22. 8 

12.5 

30. 0 

16. 0 

30. 5 

23.6 

20.2 

20.3 

22.2 

Marquette, Mich 

16.3 

21.8 

10.3 

17.4 

12.6 

8.8 

24. 6 

9.2 

23. 4 

17. 2 

19. 2 

10.5 

17.9 

Madison, Wls 

16.7 

25.9 

15.4 

2a2 

13.8 

5.6 

24. 1 

lao 

25. 4 

17.0 

22.0 

, 11.4 

18.4 

Duluth, Minn 

7.9 

15.4 

9.2 

6.1 

3.1 

0.8 

17. 8 

8.0 

16. 6 

8.0 

13.0 

0.8 

9.6 

St. Paul, Minn 

12.6 

i 21, 2 

12.4 

10.4 

6.8 

1 3.7 

21. 8 

7.0 

21. 4 

12. 8 

17.6 

r. 1 

13. 6 

I)es Moines, Iowa 

20.1 

! 29. 6 

20.8 

2a8 

20.0 

1 11.8 

29.8 

18.4 

30. 4 

22. 6 

29.3 

17.0 

22.3 

Dubuque, Iowa 

19.1 

28. 2 

17.2 

21.6 

16. 8 

8.2 

25.9 

J3.4 

28.5 

19. 7 

25.8 

! 13.6 

21.6 

St. Louis. Mo 

31.1 

1 39. 7 

29.6 

34.1 

34. 8 

i 18.8 

37.8 

28.4 

39. 2 

30. 2 

39.5 

26.6 

33.0 

Springfield, Mo 

33.5 

39. 5 

32.2 

33.8 

3(). 0 

! 18.4 

.36.6 

31.4 

39.8 

31.8 

42.7 

28.4 

33.2 

Bismarck, N. Dak — 

7.8 

17.9 

9.2 

-6.0 

6. 3 

1 1.4 

24.4 

7.4 

18.8 

8.4 

12.3 

6.2 

12.0 

Devils Lake, N. Dak, 

0. 3 

9. 6 

2. 6 

-8. 2 

-3.0 

-4.6 

14. 4 

-2. 3 

10. 5 

4. 1 

6. 0 

—0.6 

6.4 

TMerrc, 8. Dak 

16.0 

25.6 

15. 6 

2. 4 

, 14.8 

8.0 

29. 7 

19.0 

27.9 

13.6 

21.9 

11.8 

15.6 

North Platte, Nebr._. 

22.9 

34. 0 

20. 1 

15.0 

! 22. 8 

14.8 

28.6 

28.9 

30. 1 

21.6 

32.9 

21.4 

20.2 

Omaha, Nebr 

21.9 

30. 6 

21.6 

17.2 

22.6 

12.7 

31.0 

23.2 

32.0 

23.6 

32.6 

17.4 

22.5 

Concordia, Kans.--^. 

26. 4 

36. 2 

26. 6 

21.6 

28.8 

16.3 

33.6 

3a 2 

36.2 

27.0 

37.2 

20.8 

23.0 

Do<lge City, Kans 

29. 0 

39. 4 

30.6 

23.8 

31.3 

21.1 

31.0 

32.8 

30.4 

28.0 

39. 0 

28.1 

28.8 

lola, Kans 

27. 6 

37. 2 

30.4 

2a6 

33.7 

17.6 

33.6 

30. 5 

38.4 

30.0 

40.6 1 

27.1 

28.4 

Washington, D. C 1 

33.4 

38.6 

35.6 

39.8 

3.5.0 

23.7 

38.1 

28.7 

36.0 

32.0 

36.8 

'35.0 

32.9 

Lynchburg, Va 

37.6 

42.0 

38.4 

43.2 

30. 4 

27.0 

41.0 

84.4 

39. 0 

35.1 

39. 8 

36. 2 

37.4 

Norfolk, Va i 

4a 6 

44. 1 

42.2 

47.0 

42.8 

31.6 

43.8 

37.4 

43.6 

30.2 

43.0 

42.2 

41.0 

Parkersburg, W . Va. . 

32.6 

37. 6 

31.9 

38.8 

33. 2 

20.3 

35. 6 

28.4 

37.4 

31.8 

37.0 

30.2 

33.0 

Charlotte, N. C 

41.2 

43. 8 

41.6 

47.6 

46. 1 

32.4 

45. 0 

39.8 

42.2 

40.2 

44. 6 

40.0 

40.5 

Charleston, 8. C 

49.9 

60. 0 

49.7 

65.9 

64.6 

42.4 

61. 1 

61.0 

61.8 

47.4 

53. 7 

48.9 

50.6 

Atlanta, Qa 

42.6 

45. 0 

41.9 

48, 8 

47.9 

34.8 

43.8 

42.7 

46.9 

43. 0 

48.2 

38.2 

43.1 

Thoniasvillo, Gn 

61. 0 

62. 2 

61.0 

60. 1 

68.2 

40.0 

61.4 

53.9 

65.0 

51. 0 

56. 8 

49.4 

55.9 

Jacksonville, Fla 

65. 4 

65. 2 


62. 4 

61. 2 

50. 0 

6.5. M 

57.3 

58. 0 

53. 4 

59.2 

53. 7 

58. 6 

Miami, Fla 

07.3 

64.4 

67.0 

72.0 

69.8 

62. 8 

65. 1 

08.6 

67.8 

67.6 

68. 8 

69.6 

73.0 

Memphis, Tenn 

40.9 

46. 1 

39.4 

46.2 

44.7 

27.6 

43. 0 

39.3 

47. 2 

40.0 

49. 2 

36.4 

41.6 

Nashville, Tenn 

38.6 

42.6 

36.2 

44.0 

41.8 

26.4 

40. 1 

38. 0 

43. 2 

38.9 

45.0 

33.4 

39.9 

Birmingham, Ala 

45.1 

47. 4 

42. 8 

61.2 

49.4 

36. 6 

43.9 

46. 2 

49. 3 

45.9 

51. 8 

40.0 

46.6 

Mobile, Ala 

61.5 

53.6 

49.6 

67.2 

57.2 

45.7 

49.6 

53.6 

56. 0 

53.0 

68. 4 

47.4 

5:t. 1 

New Orleans, La 

64.2 

60.6 

51.8 

01.3 

59.8 

48. 1 

51.2 

66.0 

69. 2 

56.0 

61. 0 

49.4 

.55.8 

ShreveporL La 

47. 0 

62. 6 

46. 2 

61,6 

50.5 

38. 2 

46.0 

46. 2 

53. 4 

44. 6 

55. 9 

42.8 

46. 1 

Amarillo, Tex 

35. 3 

4.^ 4 

34. 0 

35.2 

36.6 

30.7 

28.7 

35.2 

41.0 

34.0 

46. 2 

35.1 

36.0 

Brownsville, Tex 

69.8 

62.6 

58. 8 

67. 2 i 

62.6 

58.0 

56.0 

68.2 

65.8 

67.8 

67.6 

55.2 

58.8 

El Fa.so, Tex 

45.0 

48. 4 

41.2 

5a 4 

44.8 

41.6 

4a 7 

44. 5 

48.6 

43.5 

49. 1 

42.2 

41.8 

Fort Worth, Tex 

46. 4 

63.0 

46.4 

46.2 

48.6 

36.8 

45.8 

43.0 

61.4 

43. 0 

56.6 

41.4 

43.4 

Galveston, Tex 

63.8 

57.0 

61.2 

6a4 

56.6 

47.8 

50.6 

64.0 

58.2 

52.0 

02. 0 

mA 

51.7 

Son Antonio, Tex 

52.3 

66.4 

60.6 

56.2 

65.2 

47.0 

49.7 

49.4 

68.4 

49.4 

62.0 

47.4 

60.6 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

36.4 

45. 4 

37.1 

33.4 

39.0 

25.0 

38.4 

36.2 

43.0 

36.2 

47.8 

34.0 

, 34.2 

Little Rock, Ark 

4L4 

47.0 

40.2 

45.2 

46.0 

28.6 

43.2 

4a 8 

47.2 

39.8 

49.7 

36.0 

41.8 

Havre, Mont 

12.9 

18. 8 

11.4 

-13.3 

1L2 

10.8 

34. 1 

13. 0 

26. 0 

13.8 

19.4 

11.0 

17.0 

Kalispell. Mont 

20.4 

29. 2 

20. 2 

4. 4 

20. 1 

21. 8 

26. 8 

24. 2 

26. 1 

16.9 

27.4 

17.9 

27.3 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

25. 6 

31.4 

25.8 

17.6 

21.8 

19.8 

31. 8 

33.6 

28.2 

21.0 

32.2 

24.7 

26.6 

Sheridan, Wyo 

18.9 

29.2 

17.8 

1.8 

18. 2 

15.6 

27.9 

22.8 

27.6 

11.6 

28.4 

14.2 

24.6 

Pueblm Colo 

29.9 

38. 6 

29. 6 

27.1 

30. 1 

22. 8 

80. 8 

35. 0 

35.4 

26.1 

39.0 

27.8 

26.7 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

28.8 

33. 5 

24.4 

30.6 

28. 0 

26. 2 

24.4 

33.9 

32. 4 

28.0 

34.9 

27.0 

25.4 

Phoenix, Ariz 

51. 2 

54. 8 

60. 0 

60. 8 

49. 0 

49.6 

50.8 

53.3 

52. 0 

48. 6 

55.4 

50,4 

52.0 

Modena, Utah 

26. 7 

32. 2 

24. 2 

24. 4 

13. 6 

28.2 

25.6 

28. 7 

28. 7 

16. 6 

33.5 

24.4 

24.4 

Balt Lake City, Utah. 

29.2 

35. 2 

28. 2 

29.4 

21.2 

30.4 

32.0 

30.8 

35.7 

22. 2 

36.0 

25.0 

28.9 

Winnemucca, Nev — 

28.6 

34.6 

29. 3 

22. 1 

11.8 

31.8 

20. 2 

31.5 

32. 6 

14. 8 

30.4 

20.7 

31.4 

Boise, Idaho 

29.8 

37.8 

27. 6 

27.4 

23.2 

34.4 

32.8 

30.1 

34. 8 

20. 6 

35. 5 

23.6 

32.6 

Seattle, Wash. 

39. 5 

43. 2 

40. 6 

31. 0 

38. 0 

43.7 

41. 4 

40. 2 

40. 4 

35. 5 

40.4 

41.0 

42.6 

Walla WaUa, Wash... 

32. 7 

45.6 

30.8 

18. 6 

34.0 

30.8 

36. 8 

31.6 

37.8 

23.0 

40.8 

30.7 

41.0 

Portland, Oreg 

39. 4 

45. 8 

39.2 

29. 6 

39. 6 

45.4 

42. 2 

30.4 

41. 6 

85. 2 

42.8 

38.6 

44.8 

Roscburg, Oreg 

41. 2 

45.4 

40.3 

36.8 

38. 0 

45.8 

41. 3 

41.2 

42. 0 

37.2 

42.6 

41.6 

45.8 

iMmcka, Calif 

46. 9 

49. 6 

48.8 

43. 0 

42. 0 

48.4 

40. 0 

47.9 

45. 6 

43.2 

46.0 

48.0 

48. 2 

Fresno, Calif. 

46. 2 

50. 0 

47. 4 

45. 6 

42. 8 

46.4 

48. 2 

48. 2 

46. 4 

41. 7 

4a 2 

4a7 

4a 0 

IjOS Angeles, Oalif 

64.0 

56. 8 

55.9 

60. 8 

51. 2 

56.7 

60. 2 

66. 6 

54. 1 

53.4 

58.1 

58.5 

67.6 

Sacramento, Calif 

45.8 

48. 8 

46.3 

43. 6 

4&4 

47. 5 

46.2 

46.8 

46.2 

4a 6 

48.8 

45.1 

47.0 

San Diego. Calif. c 

54.3 

66.3 

56.2 

52. 5 

61.6 

64.4 

56.6 

54. 6 

53.6 

52. 5 

5a 3 

66.2 

54.4 

San Prancbeo, Calif.. 

49.9 

51.5 

50.8 

47.0 

47.6 

52.7 

51.2 

52.2 

40.5 

46.8 

4& 1 

50.2 

51.4 


> Normals are based on records of 30 or moro years of observations. 
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Nor 



for 

Feb 

1914 

191 d 

1916 

19D 

G*ecnvillc, Me 

Boston, Mass 

0 

12 4 

0 

5 9 

0 

20 4 

o 

11 0 

0 

9 1 

28 8 

24 3 

33 2 

25 6 

2 8 

Buffalo, N Y 

24 3 

16 9 

29 6 

18 9 

18 0 

Cauten, N Y 

18 0 

8 3 

20 8 

11 0 

9 5 

Tienton, N J 

30 7 

2o 0 

36 0 

27 8 

28 5 

Pittsburgh, Pa 
Scranton, Pa 

32 3 

24 3 

36 8 

26 8 

27 0 

27 ,1 

19 8 

33 2 

23 0 

24 1 

CmcmiiHti, Ohio 

32 8 

27 4 

40 1 

29 0 

29 0 

Clc\(lind, Ohio 

27 4 

19 8 

32 8 

23 0 

21 3 

E\ansMllt, In 1 

36 3 

29 9 

41 2 

34 3 

32 5 

Indian*! polls, Ind 

31 1 

21 8 

37 0 

^*8 0 

2 1 

t hie ipo 111 

27 4 

90 2 

34 5 

-5 0 

8 

Poona, 111 

2*) 9 

19 3 

35 4 

24 4 

.0 8 

Grand Hapids Mich 

2< 7 

r 8 

31 1 

21 1 

17 1 

Marquette Mich 

16 3 

11 6 

25 4 

13 9 

0 \ 

Madison, Wis . 

19 1 

12 1 

z7 7 

17 1 

1) 1 

Duluth, Minn 

St Paul, Minn 

11 4 

2 7 

20 6 

7 0 

1 8 

Vi 8 

8 0 

2'’ 5 

11 5 

6 2 

Dcs Moines Iowa 

23 7 

19 / 

31 6 

21 3 

19 2 

Dubuque, loM i . 

22 2 

I*- 8 

iO 2 

20 1 

14 2 

fc)t I ouis. Mo 

34 8 

27 4 

40 5 

32 8 

30 4 

Sfiingfield, Mo 

3'- 2 

31 2 

39 8 

33 0 

33 0 

Blsmank N Dak 

10 d 

3 

20 ( 

11 8 

1 8 

Devils I iko, N D ik 

4 5 

6 

1 4 

3 2 

-3 8 

Pleni S Dak 

18 6 

10 4 

23 4 

19 2 

10 4 

North Plitte, Nebi 

2( 0 

23 3 

29 7 

2S 8 

26 8 

Giiiaha, Ncbr 
onordn Kans 

I’i 5 

21 4 

31 0 

23 0 

21 6 

29 8 

26 6 

3'' 1 

28 2 

28 r 

Dodge C ity, Kans 

33 2 

30 0 

39 0 

34 9 

32 1 

loD Kans 

32 2 

30 0 

d9 6 

32 2 

31 8 

Washington 1) C 

3*1 3 

30 1 

38 8 

34 2 

32 8 

1 vnchburg, Va 

40 3 

3) 2 

42 2 

38 8 

36 9 

Norfolk, Va 

42 7 

3S 0 

4i 4 

41 1 

3S 8 

P rktisbuig, W Va 
Cnarlotte N C 

34 2 

27 6 

39 7 

30 0 

30 8 

41 9 

39 6 

4 7 

43 6 

42 0 

C hiriestoD, b ( 

'•2 4 

48 6 

51 5 

62 0 

60 8 

Atlanta, Ga 

45 3 

43 1 

45 8 

44 1 

44 4 

Thomnsville, Ga 

55 0 

51 4 

52 8 

64 4 

r3 2 

Jacksonville, I? la 

58 0 

55 3 


67 2 

50 K 

Miami, ria 

68 8 

C7 4 

6> 6 

65 7 

(4 8 

Ml mpnis, Penn 

44 3 

40 2 

4( 0 

42 5 

43 2 

N \shv ilU , Toun 

41 6 

38 0 

44 0 

30 1 

39 8 

Birminghun All 

48 0 

44 4 

47 8 

45 6 

47 8 

Mobile, Ala 

64 7 

52 0 

63 3 

63 0 

64 1 

New Orleans, La 

57 3 

63 2 

56 2 

66 6 

58 8 

Shnivepoit, I a 
Aininllo Tex 

50 9 

46 4 

61 4 

60 6 

61 0 

38 1 

38 2 

41 4 

43 5 

40 6 

Brownsville, Tex 

62 C 

67 8 

64 3 

64 8 

16 3 

I 1 Paso, Tex 

49 0 

49 0 

47 8 

63 4 

48 8 

1 ort Worth, Tex 

48 3 

44 3 

52 2 

4S 8 

49 9 

Galveston, Tex 

66 3 

62 8 

56 9 

58 3 

67 2 

ban Antonio, Tex 

55 4 

63 2 

58 4 

58 6 

67 6 

Oklalioma City, Okla 

39 6 

36 7 

43 8 

39 3 

39 1 

Little Bock, > rk 

44 9 

41 8 

46 4 

44 0 

44 8 

Havre, Mont 

13 6 

7 6 

10 6 

14 2 

6 8 

Kahypell, Mont 

23 3 

22 3 

28 4 

24 4 

22 0 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

27 3 

25 6 

31 2 

31 8 

27 2 

Sheridan Wyo- 

22 4 

20 6 

22 6 

22 0 

20 6 

Pueblo Colo 

32 9 

32 0 

36 5 

36 0 

36 4 

Santa 1 e, N Mex . 

33 1 

32.6 

32 4 

36 0 

32 8 

Phoenix, Ariz 

65 1 

56 1 

53 8 

69 6 

63 8 

Modena, Utah 

31 0 

32 6 

31 8 

36 1 

26 2 

Salt Lake City Utah 

33 8 

34 5 

3S 2 

36 0 

28 6 

Winnamucca, Nev 

33 5 

36 4 

37 6 

37 4 

28 9 

Boise, Idaho 

34 8 

36 0 

40 8 

88 0 

30 5 

Seattle, Wash 

41 1 

42 3 

44 5 

41 9 

39 3 

Walla Walla, Wash 

37 1 

86 3 

42 0 

32 6 

3G 9 

Portland, Oreg 

42 1 

43 4 

45 4 

42 2 

41 5 

Bosebiirg, Oreg 
Eureka, Calif 

43 4 
47 2 

44 5 
47 9 

45 0 
48 4 

48 8 
50 4 

41 2 
44 2 

Fresno, Calif - 

61 1 

52 2 

52 2 

64 9 

51 4 

Los Angelos, Calif 
Sacramento, Calif 

55 5 
50 1 

59 4 
61 1 

54 7 
51 0 

68 7 
53 8 

55 3 
60 0 

San Diego, Calif 

Saif Francisco, Calif 

55 1 
52 2 

57 4 
54 0 

55 4 
52 8 

56 4 
55 8 

64 7 
52.0 


Fcbraary monthly mean lomperaturo 


1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

o 

C 

o 


o 

o 


o 

0 

o 

10 2 

18 2 

V 

0 

16 3 

14 8 

7 3 

10 0 

23 4 

2r 9 

32 0 

27 6 

32 6 

32 0 

23 4 

26 6 

88 0 

23 1 

28 8 

19 0 

29 4 

27 

1 

20 7 

21 4 

30 8 

V 6 

21 8 

r 

4 

20 0 

20 

1 

9 2 

10 0 

25 1 

30 0 

34 4 

28 

3 

34 2 

34 

2 

20 4 

29 6 

40 » 

32 7 

33 5 

28 

2 

35 b 

35 

2 

27 4 

29 3 

30 2 

21 8 

32 3 

21 

8 

31 0 

31 

6 

A3 0 

A5.7 

35 9 

31 5 

34 4 

30 

6 

37 0 

3f 

0 

28 3 

3r6 

403 

2H 2 

31 3 

24 

5 

32 1 

31 

7 

23 8 

25 4 

33 8 

3*' 3 

r 7 

35 

0 

40 0 

38 

9 

32 6 

35 0 

43 2 

31 9 

33 2 

2‘» 

2 

30 2 

33 

4 

20 0 

)0 5 

37 8 

2“ 2 

30 5 

25 

8 

33 4 

29 

4 

?2 3 

28 8 

32 2 

2- > 

30 8 

27 

6 

31 4 

29 

9 

23 2 

28 0 

33 1 

22 4 

28 5 

21 

2 

30 0 

27 

5 

19 

21 0 

28 8 

12 S 

23 3 

15 

0 

23 5 

17 

0 

12 1 

21 0 

18 7 

1 > 5 

23 7 

18 

4 

2(> 4 

20 

3 

15 0 

2.3 2 

25 0 

10 8 

H 8 

12 

1 

19 0 

7 

6 

5 4 

17 7 

15 2 

17 4 

17 0 

V 

5 

23 8 

11 

0 

9 8 

21 2 

21 1 

26 i 

20 6 

25 

3 

33 2 

26 

4 

2'’ 4 

27 2 

30 7 

23 0 

25 7 

21 

1 

29 8 

23 

8 

18 3 

25 7 

27 7 

3'- 6 

30 7 

34 8 

42 1 

3( 

4 

30 4 

35 6 

40 8 

37 0 

3 8 

31) 

0 

42 4 

3S 

2 

3^ 0 

36 4 

41 5 

14 2 

10 0 

17 

2 

22 8 

2 

2 

7 2 

24 5 

20 0 

8 6 

3 0 

8 

0 

15 4 

-~0 

1 

2 0 

16 4 

12 2 

20 2 

14 0 

21 

1 

^2 3 

0 

6 

18 7 

2(i 4 

28 2 

29 1 

23 0 

^9 

0 

34 3 

24 

3 

20 2 

32 4 

35 7 

27 5 

27 8 

28 

0 

35 8 

24 

8 

26 6 

29 8 

31 6 

32 6 

30 9 

33 

9 

30 6 

31 

0 

30 0 

34 2 

37 4 

37 5 

31 0 

8 

1 

38 7 

34 0 

32 0 

36 9 

41 3 

34 8 

3^ 1 

31 

s 

41 8 

36 4 

32 2 

30 0 

40 0 

36 8 

37 2 

32 

1 

39 0 

38 6 

22 6 

31 2 

43 0 

41 2 

39 8 

3) 

4 

41 4 

42 0 

37 8 

W 8 

46 0 

43 7 

42 6 

38 

0 

4) 0 

44 S 

39 2 

40 6 

40 2 

31 8 

3> 8 

32 

1 

38 2 

38 

4 

31 2 

33 4 

40 4 

48 6 

42 8 

3<) 

8 

V 5 

48 

4 

42 2 

40 6 

60 6 

65 2 

n 6 

4H 

2 

53 6 

'•() 4 

50 3 

49 6 

65 6 

60 8 

44 4 

41 

8 

48 1 

60 

1 

43 7 

42 2 

61 1 

60 6 

63 8 

fO 

(> 

66 4 

01 

2 

O'- 0 

52 6 

58 0 

62 8 

57 6 

3 

9 

69 6 

02 0 

68 0 

64 6 

60 2 

70 4 

06 0 

61 

2 

68 8 

70 3 

69 8 

64 0 

()8 9 

46 8 

44 0 

43 

0 

47 6 

47 2 

41 0 

42 8 

49 7 

44 7 

41 2 

30 

4 

V 1 


0 

88 6 

38 8 

4/ 4 

52 6 

46 0 

44 

5 

60 0 

52 8 

45 8 

46 2 

52 0 

69 4 

53 6 

53 

2 

56 0 

69 4 

53 0 

52 4 

57 4 

03 0 

56 0 

6(5 

6 

60 2 

62 7 

67 0 

55 2 

61 2 

65 1 

49 6 

61 

8 

''3 6 

54 U 

48 4 

49 0 

50 2 

44 0 

37 9 

40 

5 

41 0 

40 8 

36 3 

40 6 

46 6 

65 2 

62 6 

6" 

4 

63 8 

66 7 

02 6 

62.0 

66 8 

61 8 

46 0 

63 

4 

49 4 

60 

5 

46 2 

48 0 

63 4 

62 0 

47 3 

60 4 

52 0 

62 

5 

46 4 

47 4 

65 9 

67 0 

65 4 

68 8 

5S 0 

60 9 

66 3 

65 6 

60 0 

66 6 

63 0 

67 7 

68 4 

58 2 

52 0 

54 4 

61 5 

43 1 

40 2 

42 2 

44 2 

42 8 

38 0 

40 7 

46 2 

48 0 

45 0 

46 2 

49 0 

48 2 

42 4 

44 1 

5ao 

17 8 

14 9 ! 

21 

3 

28 8 

0 4 

13 6 

29 4 

23 4 

21 7 

23 0 

25 9 

30 2 

15 4 

17 0 

33 0 

35 8 

29 4 

25 6 

26 8 

80 2 

23 9 

23 9 

31 6 

34 6 

23 1 

21 6 

27 0 

31 9 

11 

4 

18 8 

28 1 

31 0 

37 4 

30 9 

34 8 

38 2 

33 2 

29 0 

38 8 

40 0 

35 8 

27 2 

3/ 5 

34 8 

82 2 

32 2 

35 4 

35 8 

55 2 

51 2 

67 6 

67 6 

54 4 

56 3 

58 8 

60 6 

31 8 

2<1 4 

31 

8 

34 6 

29 0 

22 0 

37 3 

37 6 

31 7 

34 2 

37 4 

86 8 

29 8 

26 6 

39 2 

40 2 

32 1 

33 4 

34 6 

36 8 

25 0 

27 7 

39 0 

40 2 

30 0 

35 8 

86 4 

85 3 

81 

9 

80 7 

42 0 

42 0 

40 0 

40 8 

40 3 

42 0 

39 4 

37 3 

40 0 

45 6 

38 7 

39 0 

37 

1 

40 7 

33 4 

29 8 

46 4 

47 0 

41 6 

42 0 

42 2 

45 2 

39 9 

87 4 

48 0 

46 4 

43 4 

43 2 

41 

2 

46 4 

41 

2 

41 8 

48 1 

47 6 

47 0 

47 0 

40 0 

47 8 

45 0 

46 7 

503 

50 8 

61 4 

40 5 

62 2 

51 5 

49 6 

50 2 

56 4 

54 4 

56 0 

53 6 

57 6 

57 4 

54 0 

56 6 

62 6 

57 7 

49 8 

48 4 

50 4 

50 9 

47 

1 

60 2 

55 2 

5Z1 

55 1 

53 6 

56 8 

55 2 

58 7 

55 2 

59 0 

56 6 

51 8 

51 6 

5? 8 

52 9 

50 2 

62.2 

57 0 

55 2 


« Normsls are based on records of 30 or more years of obserratlons. 
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Table 794 — Temperature* Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ 1914-1925 — Continued 


Station 

Nor 

mal 





March monthly mean temperature 





for 

Mar 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Qrecnvillo, Me 

o 

23 6 

o 

25 2 

o 

23 2 

0 

18 8 

o 

25 0 

o 

23 3 

0 

28 7 

o 

27 6 

o 

32 2 

o 

28 5 

0 

17 6 

o 

27 0 

0 

29 0 

Boston, Mass 

35 6 

36 7 

35 8 

30 6 

37 2 

36 7 

40 8 

39 2 

46 2 

39 8 

33 

9 

37 4 

43 0 

Bull do N Y 

31 1 

30 1 

27 8 

27 1 

33 2 

34 7 

35 5 

36 0 

41 0 

35 2 

29 

2 

31 2 

3SS 

Canton, N Y 

27 7 

26 0 

25 2 

19 0 

28 4 

28.4 

29 8 

30 7 

37 3 

32 0 

20 

6 

28 8 

34 1 

Trenton, N J 

30 1 

35 6 

36 0 

32 2 

39 2 

41 8 

43 0 

40 4 

50 0 

41 2 

38 

3 

39 3 

45 0 

Pittsburgh Pa 

39 6 

36 8 

33 

2 

34 1 

40 b 

44 6 

42 2 

42 6 

60 7 

43 0 

38 

6 

37 0 

42 4 

Scranton, Pa 

35 7 

34 1 

31 

6 

28 9 

36 4 

39 6 

39 1 

38 2 

45 8 

38 7 

34 

2 

35 8 

40 0 

C mcinnatl, Ohio 

40 9 

40 6 

37 

5 

38 0 

43 0 

47 6 

43 7 

44 0 

52 4 

44 8 

40 

4 

37 7 

44 8 

CleveHnl Ohio 

34 6 

34 0 

10 

4 

30 1 

37 3 

40 2 

37 1 

40 0 

45 6 

38 8 

34 

8 

33 0 

39 0 

I vansville Tnd 

45 9 

42 0 

39 

0 

43 6 

47 2 

52. 2 

47 7 

46 6 

55 0 

48 6 

43 

0 

4a 0 

48 9 

Indi inapclib, Ind 

40 0 

37 7 

35 

r, 

37 0 

41 6 

47 4 

42 6 

42 3 

49 9 

43 6 

38 

2 

35 b 

43 2 

Cbrngo 111 

3( 3 

35 7 

34 

8 

34 6 

38 8 

42.2 

38 6 

40 2 

45 8 

39 4 

33 

0 

34 6 

39 7 

Poorii, 111 

37 0 

3b 8 

34 

1 

37 4 

40 0 

45 6 

40 8 

41 5 

47 3 

41 2 

14 

2 

34 8 

41 1 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

33 4 

32 0 

31 

4 

28 8 

35 0 

38 4 

35 4 

30 1 

41 0 

3b 7 

28 

7 

32 2 

36 4 

Marquette, Mich 

21 8 

23 0 

26 

5 

19 0 

25 3 

31 7 

28 6 

28 0 

28 4 

29 8 

17 

8 

27 7 

27 8 

Madison, Wib 

Dnl ith. Minn 

St Piiil Minn 

30 b 

30 4 

29 

6 

28 6 

31 8 

37 9 

33 2 

3t 0 

37 4 

34 1 

24 

7 

29 0 

35 1 

23 7 

23 2 

25 

0 

18 9 

23 2 

31 4 

23 9 

2) 3 

24 b 

26 2 

13 

5 

25 3 

26 2 

29 1 

30 8 

28 

0 

26 2 

27 3 

38 3 

30 6 

30 6 

33 7 

32 3 

21 

0 

30 4 

34 6 

Des Moines Iowa 

35 9 

37 2 

31 

2 

37 6 

37 5 

45 0 

39 0 

39 8 

44 2 

40 6 

31 

5 

2 

41 2 

Dubuque, Iowa 

yi 0 

34 6 

32 

0 

31 6 

34 8 

41 6 

36 6 

3'^ 2 

41 2 

37 4 

27 

6 

32 0 

38 4 

bt I oins Mo 

44 1 

41 5 

38 

5 

45 0 

4b 6 

52.6 

47 1 

4r 6 

54 0 

4b 2 

41 

4 

n 8 

48 6 

Spnuj^fldd Mo 

45 2 

44 0 

35 

1 

47 8 

47 0 

52 6 

48 4 

45 6 

52 8 

45 2 

41 

6 

38 3 

60 1 

Bisnnrcl N Dak 

24 2 

27 f 

24 

0 

24 7 

24 3 

36 5 

19 1 

20 0 

27 8 

27 3 

21 

4 

26 8 

31 6 

Devils I ak( , N Dak 

18 5 

23 0 

23 

8 

17 0 

21 8 

34 2 

14 4 

19 1 

21 0 

25.6 

12 

4 

24 2 

24 6 

Purn S Dak 

31 5 

32 3 

20 

8 

34 0 

29 6 

42 7 

29 4 

32 0 

38 0 

33 8 

29 

4 

29 2 

38 6 

North Phtle, N<br 

36 6 

3S 3 

2b 

8 

41 0 

31 0 

4o 4 

37 0 

37 9 

43 4 

38 8 

31 

2 

29 0 

42 8 

Cm ihs N« hr 

37 0 

37 4 

0 

0 

39 6 

38 6 

47 1 

40 5 

41 6 

45 6 

40 6 

32 

7 

So S 

43 2 

( oiiconh i Kans 

41 0 

41 3 

30 

6 

44 5 

41 6 

48 4 

42 0 

44 8 

47 6 

41 8 

37 

9 

So 2 

46 6 

Do Igt ( ity, Kans 

42 8 

41 7 

32 

6 

48 1 

41 8 

49 4 

43 8 

45 0 

49 1 

41 0 

40 

0 

33 6 

49 2 

lola Kans 

42 4 

V 4 

34 

6 

47 1 

45 S 

fl 0 

47 8 

46 4 

52 1 

45 6 

41 

7 

39 0 

49 7 

Washington, D C 

42 6 

3<) 4 

38 

8 

37 9 

41 4 

48 4 

46 4 

45 5 

65 6 

45 4 

4'' 

4 

42.6 

4() 4 

I ynchburg, V i 

47 1 

42 6 

41 

2 

44 6 

4b 6 

52 3 

49 4 

47 4 

57 1 

48 8 

4" 

9 

45 5 

49 2 

Norfolk, V 1 

48 2 

42 4 

42 

4 

4( 1 

47 2 

52 6 

50 4 

60 0 

68 1 

M 2 

49 

6 

40 8 

51 4 

Parke rsbuig, W \ i 
Ch ilotto, N C 

42 8 

38 9 

35 

4 

39 4 

42 2 

47 8 

44 6 

4 2 

n 3 

40 7 

42 

1 

40 0 

45 8 

^0 4 

46 2 

41 

1 

4) 8 

50 3 

55 8 

*"2 0 

49 8 

59 6 

51 2 

52 

6 

48 ( 

54 2 

Chnlcston, S C 

f7 4 

51 2 

41 

6 

55 2 

59 4 

62 0 

59 5 

61 6 

( 1 

''O 0 

''0 

6 

54 0 

69 2 

Atlanta Ga 

f2 0 

48 6 

4> 

6 

60 7 

52 6 

59 2 

54 0 

49 f 

61 1 

53 6 

52 

1 

48 9 

55 3 

'lhomas\ ill< , Qa— 

fO 2 

8 

^2 

2 

58 2 

G2 8 

€5 0 

63 0 

57 4 

(S 2 

G2 0 

01 

0 

56 4 

63 2 

JacksouMllc, Fla. . 

62 6 

f? 7 

15 

8 

69 6 

65 6 

67 6 

61 8 

59 5 

70 0 

61 8 

64 

6 

58 2 

64 0 

Miami Ha 

72 0 

65 4 

63 

0 

f5 8 

72 4 

72 4 

71 7 

67 b 

73 8 

72 8 

71 

8 

16 8 

70 0 

Mtniphls, Tenn 

62 3 

49 3 

42 

7 

72 0 

51 6 

''S 1 

53 6 

51 8 

61 4 

52 9 

4J 

8 

46 0 

66 6 

Nash\ille, Term 

49 2 

46 0 

41 

3 

47 2 

49 9 

56 3 

50 4 

48 5 

69 0 

51 3 

47 

6 

13 6 

52 8 

Birmingham, Ala 

55 4 

50 1 

45 

4 

72 8 

56 2 

61 8 

65 6 

52 1 

64 0 

55 4 

64 

0 

0 2 

57 2 

Mobik,Ala 

ro 7 

65 1 

62 

4 

50 0 

63 4 

65 9 

61 6 

67 8 

60 8 

60 2 

68 

8 

50 0 

62 2 

New Orleans, I a 

02 8 

57 6 

5 

0 

63 8 

66 1 

68 9 

64 0 

60 3 

70 6 

02 6 

61 

0 

58 7 

65 2 

Shrt,\ eport. La 
Amirillo, Tex 

58 3 

55 0 

47 

2 

60 6 

58 4 

62 5 

58 2 

50 9 

65 7 

67 1 

55 

0 

53 3 

60 7 

46 0 

47 3 

37 

2 

53 7 

46 2 

52 6 

46 4 

47 2 

62 0 

45 3 

42 

8 

38 9 

53 4 

Brownsville, Tex 

68 2 

63 4 

69 

0 

71 4 

69 5 

71 2 

69 2 

66 4 

74 3 

68 7 

66 

0 

66 6 

69 5 

FI Paso, Tex 

65 8 

63 1 

49 

3 

60 4 

53 3 

56 2 

54 0 

63 6 

59 3 

53 0 

61 

2 

51 6 

60 1 

Fort Worth Tex 

57 7 

55 6 

46 

8 

f2 4 

58 3 

62 2 

56 1 

56 4 

63 4 

56 4 

53 

6 

50 8 

62.2 

Galveston, Tex 

62 4 

57 2 

63 

8 

65 8 

61 3 

66 6 

60 7 

60 0 

68 0 

61 6 

59 

6 

58 8 

66 2 

San Antonio, Tex 

62 8 

58 8 

63 

2 

68 6 

63 6 

66 6 

61 0 

60 4 

6/ 0 

61 6 

58 

6 

58 6 

67 6 

Oklahoma ( itv,Okla 

60 0 

60 0 

38 

4 

54 4 

51 0 

55 8 

51 0 

50 1 

56 6 

49 0 

40 

2 

41 8 

56 0 

Little Rock, Ark _ 

53 0 

51 0 

43 

2 

54 8 

54 0 

58 8 

53 8 

53 0 

61 3 

52 4 

49 

6 

47 3 

56 8 

linvre, Mont 

27 1 

33 8 

24 

0 

34 0 

22 0 

35 6 

17 4 

27 6 

28 6 

26 8 

30 

6 

28.0 

30 9 

Kalispell, Mont 

32.0 

35 4 

37 

1 

35 4 

26 2 

36 1 

32 8 

81 2 

^3 3 

29 9 

32 


34 1 

35 0 

Chejenne.Wyo 
Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo Colo 

33 1 

84.0 

27 

0 

38 6 

25 6 

40 8 

83 7 

81 6 

37 6 

33 8 

28 

2l 

21 6 

37 3 

32.7 

34 6 

30 

2 

88 0 

24 0 

87 4 

33 0 

30 4 

35 6 

32 2 

28 

9 

23 2 

36 8 

41 6 

41 2 

35 

0 

48 5 

37 6 

46 8 

41 6 

40 6 

47 0 

41 6 

37 

0 

31 8 

47 4 

Santa Fe, N Mex 

89 7 

39 4 

35 

8 

43 0 

35 6 

42. 8 

37 6 

37 4 

42 6 

36 4 

34 

6 

33 7 

43 4 

Phoenix, Anz ... 

60 7 

63 6 ! 

58 

6 

64 0 

56 2 

62 4 

57 5 

68 4 

64 7 

67 0 

68 

0 

56 6 

66 0 

Modena, Utah 

38 2 

41 8 

39 

8 

42 6 

31 0 

40 5 

36 8 

35 3 

42 0 

36 4 

34 

8 

30 6 

39 2 

Salt I ake (hty, Utah 

41 7 

45 0 

45 

1 

46 3 

33 0 

45 4 

42. 6 

39 2 

40 2 

36 8 

37 

0 

36 6 

44 8 

Winnemncca, Nev . i 

40 0 

44 6 ! 

43 

2 

44 2 

32 8 

42. 2 

39 3 

38 5 

43 8 

33 9 

37 

6 

36 7 

41 6 

Boise, Idaho . 

Seattle, Wash 

42 7 

46 0 

47 

2 

46 0 

33 2 

45 5 

42 8 

40 8 

4o 2 

38 8 

40 

6 

30 0 

44 7 

44 0 

47 6 

50 

0 

44 4 

41 0 

44 0 

44 7 

44 4 

44 6 

41 5 

44 

0 

44 4 

44 9 

Walla Walla, Wash 

46 1 

49 4 

49 

7 

47 7 

89 8 

49 0 

46 8 

45 2 

47 2 

43 2 

46 

0 

44 4 

47 8 

Portland, Oreg .. . 

46.0 

51 1 

52.6 

47 0 

42.6 

46 7 

48 2 

46 8 

48 0 

43 3 

47 

2 

45 8 

47 4 

Rosebur^ Oreg .. . 
Eureka, Calif 

47 1 

51 8 

51 

5 

48 4 

42 6 

48 0 

47 4 

44 8 

48 4 

45 2 

47 

2 

45 6 

4a4 

48 3 

49 3 

52 1 

48 6 

43 8 

48 5 

47 6 

47 0 

49 8 

47 1 

47 

4 

46 6 

47 9 

Fresno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif . 

65 0 

68 9 

58 4 

57 4 

51 3 

56 4 

52 7 

52 7 

56 8 

52 6 

56 

8 

54 4 

6a8 

57 6 

63 0 

61 

4 

62.0 

56 7 

59 1 

55 6 

66 8 

69 4 

65 6 

61. 

0 

56 4 

68 8 

Sacramento, Calif. . . 

64 3 

58 1 

67 4 

56 6 

50 8 

53 6 

61 2 

51 0 

65.0 

60 8 

66L4 

52.8 

64 6 

San Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif 

66^7 

61 4 

59 4 

69 2 

54 6 

58 5 

65.0 

65 6 

67 5 

64 6 

68.4 

56 6 

67 2 

54 2 

68.4 

57 9 

66 6 

61 7 

64 9 

62.6 

52 6 

64 6 

62.4 

66 8 

64 6 

i 

66.4 


1 Normala are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Station 


Nor- 

mal 

for 


April monthly mean temperature 



April 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1019 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1026 


0 

0 


O 


O 


O 


o 


o 


0 


o 


0 


o 


o 

e 

Qieonville, Me _ 

3b 4 

31 

r, 

40 


2) 


35 

1 


7 





1 






35 6 

30 0 

Bobtonp Mass _ _ 














46 4 

45 


60 


45 


44 


47 












47 2 

Bufldo, N Y 

















42 S 

40 


40 


42 


40 


42 






51 



8 

40 


41 1 

44 7 

Canton, NY 













42 5 

39 

6 

60 

0 

43 


40 

5 

42 

3 

30 

3 

40 

2 

48 

5 

43 

6 

39 

0 

40 5 

42 2 

Trenton, N J ... 

41) S 

48 

5 

54 

9 

4S 

s 

40 

1 

50 

1 

40 

9 

47 

8 

50 

6 

51 

6 

50 

2 

49 4 

51 8 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

61 2 

40 

4 

5o 

5 

49 

2 1 

49 

0 

40 

3 

51 

0 

47 

0 

56 

9 

52 

6 

49 

8 

49 8 

I 4 

48 1 

4b 

2 

53 

9 

47 

2 

47 

6 

48 

1 

47 

9 

45 

4 

65 

6 

48 

6 

4S 

3 

16 2 

* 49 4 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

62 4 

53 

9 

58 

4 

51 

6 ! 

51 

2 

60 

9 

62 

b 

4S 

0 

5b 

2 

56 

6 

51 

7 

53 8 

58 2 

Cleveland, Ohio . 

4(j 2 

45 

4 

1 

H 

4 

0 

4 > 

4 

4'- 

8 

47 

0 

42 

6 

53 

9 

48 

6 

45 

8 

45 i 

50 6 

Lvan&viUc, Ind 

56 7 

) 

4 

61 

9 

*■4 

2 

rr 

0 

>3 

0 


0 

52 

s 

>8 

8 

59 

2 

65 

9 

58 4 

62 8 

Indianapolis, ind 

62 1 

51 

9 

o8 

0 

0 

r, 

4 » 

2 

48 

9 

52 

2 

40 

8 

55 

8 

51 

2 

40 

Q 

53 4 

57 6 

Chicigo 111 

47 7 

18 

i 

51 

3 

48 

0 

41 

S 

41 

0 

4S 

0 

43 

0 

51 

2 

4S 

7 

46 

0 

19 0 

52 6 

Peoiia, 111 

'50 9 

51 

J 

58 

8 

4 

H 

47 

i 

1 

S 

1 

3 

14 

» 


3 

52 

5 

49 

4 

53 ft 

57 8 

Grand Kapids, Mich 

47 0 

15 

b 

5,3 

8 

4b 

t 

43 

1 

44 

0 

4) 

6 

41 

1 

j2 

b 

18 

0 

45 

0 

15 6 

51 8 

Marinette Mich _ 

8 

3 > 

1 

47 

1 

38 

1 

33 

4 

37 

5 

30 

o 

32 

9 

44 

6 

37 

9 

36 

6 

36 6 

43 0 

Madison, W is . _ 
Duluth, Minn _ 

45 4 

45 

1 

54 

0 

4 

3 ' 

42 

4 

41 

b 

4 

8 

40 

4 

60 

0 

45 

8 

14 

0 

45 2 

51 5 

3“^ 0 

33 

0 

45 

4 

38 

0 

33 

2 

3b 

3 

3) 

2 

31 

0 

40 

8 

37 

2 

37 

ft 

36 b 

43 0 

St Piul, Minn 

4s 6 

44 

4 

^5 

S 

43 

8 

12 

2 

13 

b 

4 


3S 

S 

50 

4 

45 

2 

43 

7 

43 6 

52 6 

Des Momos Iowa 

50 1 

50 

1 

'■<1 

4 

48 

0 

4( 

8 

1( 

S 

41 

3 

43 

0 

62 

8 

50 

8 

60 

2 

52 3 

58 2 

Diibiiuuc, Iowa 

IS 6 

18 

5 

/ 

7 

48 

2 

46 

4 

11 

2 

4) 

0 

42 

8 

52 

2 

48 

8 

47 

0 

49 4 

51 8 

St Louis, Mo 
Springfield, Mo 

i( 1 

5< 

1 

03 

2 

»4 


51 

/ 

1 

I 

t7 

5 

51 

2 

6S 

1 

58 

2 

55 

0 

5S 4 

62 6 

0 

^4 

8 

bl 

8 

^2 


'■i 

0 

U 

8 

n 

4 

51 

0 

55 

0 

57 

6 

65 

2 

^41 2 

62 0 

Bisinuick, N Dak 

42 1 

13 

1 

51 

5 

41 


38 


43 

0 

43 

4 

34 

0 

43 

4 

44 

8 

41 

1 

41 0 

51 0 

Devils L ikt N I) ik 

38 2 

37 

4 

48 

} 

37 

8 

31 

1 

11 

2 

40 

6 

31 

2 

3<) 

2 

41 

8 

37 

4 

17 1 

46 6 

Piciic, S Dik 

4l S 

47 

4 

‘•1 

8 

44 

6 

42 

6 

1 

2 

4<> 

2 

3S 

1 

4S 

1 

49 

2 

47 

U 

46 9 

55 2 

North riittc.Nebr 

48 6 

'■0 

0 

55 

0 

47 

S 

41 

8 

42 

7 

47 

5 

40 

5 

48 

6 

4S 

1 

4S 

1 

50 0 

M 0 

Omaha, Nebr 

51 2 

)1 

S 

bO 

0 

40 

5 

47 

0 

47 

4 

40 

1 

11 

2 

61 

2 

52 

6 

51 

2 

53 4 

(0 0 

Concot du, Kans 

n ) 

4 

2 

<) 

0 

50 

2 

5] 

0 

17 

6 

51 

0 

4 

6 

51 

0 

54 

A 

63 

; 

54 6 

r»o 2 

Dodge ( ity, Kans 

63 6 

54 

2 

5S 

8 

50 

2 

51 

4 

17 

S 

52 

6 

4S 

8 

5 3 

8 

63 

0 

61 

1 

53 4 

51 6 

lola, kans 

54 2 

55 

0 

bl 

0 

5» 

b 

5 3 

8 

51 

7 

, 

8 

r 

1 

5b 

2 

5'' 

2 

56 

5 

n 0 

bl 9 

Washington, D C 

51 3 

53 

5 

5) 

4 

53 

4 

54 

2 

53 

2 

W 

8 


e» 

59 

2 

55 

6 

63 

6 

51 9 

56 9 

Lynchburg, \ i 

•'7 J 


7 

•• ) 

8 

54 

7 

ry 

4 

53 

3 


( 

54 

3 

59 

1 

57 

8 

55 

8 

54 1 

5*) 6 

Noilolk Va 

5( 8 

5i 

8 


2 

8 

4 

57 

6 

5b 

4 


I 

5/ 

3 

01 

2 

59 

7 

57 

2 

56 1 

n 2 

Parkcrshuig W \a 

53 4 

53 

9 

* 57 

3 

5» 

5 

5> 

6 

51 

6 

''2 

9 

50 

6 

57 

6 

56 

2 

62 

f> 

53 6 

57 0 

Chat lotto. N C 

50 8 

(>0 

b 

1 1 

» 

) 

0 

b2 

3 

57 

4 


0 

. 5” 

8 

61 

0 

61 

0 

53 

0 

5S S 

63 0 

Ch uhston, S < 

(>4 <■ 

b*" 

2 

0,3 

3 

b4 

0 

b7 

2 

63 

5 

bl 

4 

G1 

0 

()(> 

3 


2 

61 

4 

fl 0 

fin 8 

Athnta, 0 1 

bl 0 

bl 

8 

64 

4 

(lO 

0 

6.3 

/ 

»7 

9 1 

bl 

7 

>s 

6 

61 

0 

62 

8 

60 

2 

59 2 

66 4 

'Ihoiu vsvillc, G 1 

((» 7 

08 

() 

; 6( 

4 

b 

0 

OS 

I 

(»4 

> 

06 

4 

bl 

4 

66 

4 

6J 

H 

6/ 

7 

b7 4 

69 7 

Jicksonville, Fli 

OS 7 

70 

J 

bb 

9 

67 

0 

bO 

b 

O’ 

0 

67 

3 

OH 

8 

C7 

8 

71 

4 

6J 

2 

67 7 

09 0 

Miami. Ill 

71 2 

74 

6 

ru 

5 

70 

2 

72 

0 

73 

6 

72 

b 

75 

0 

71 

0 

75 

8 

74 

9 

74 6 

72 2 

Memphis, 1 enii 

01 8 

f 1 

1 

r,’’ 

9 

(>0 

2 

01 

7 

bO 

0 

61 

7 

59 

4 

01 

0 

61 

0 

61 

6 

U2 0 

68 2 

Nashville, 1 enn 

50 0 

)8 

« 

63 

5 

57 

2 

50 

7 

^7 

0 

5) 

2 

56 

2 

59 

2 

61 

6 

58 

3 

59 3 

64 3 

Biiminghani, Ala 

(i3 3 

62 

8 

W) 

0 

1 0* 

2 

64 

0 

bO 

4 

62 

8 

01 

2 

62 

6 

60 

2 

62 

2 

62 0 

(>8 2 

MobiU , Ala 

bb 3 

07 

8 

66 

6 

b4 

8 

66 

6 

04 

8 

6'' 

6 

or 

4 

66 

8 

70 

2 

67 

8 

Ob 6 

70 0 

Now Oi leans. La 

08 8 

08 

9 

68 

8 

67 

8 

68 

2 

67 

8 

6S 

1 

69 

1 

08 

2 

73 

3 

69 

7 

09 1 

72 4 

Shreveport, La 

65 8 

04 

7 

67 

3 

03 

6 

03 

8 

03 

8 

(> 

2 

64 

4 

63 

1 

67 

8 

66 

0 

r.6 4 

70 9 

Amarillo Tix 

5" S 

50 

0 

57 

0 

1 52 

9 

1 

8 

53 

2 

••I 

5 

51 

0 

55 

0 

51 

8 

56 

0 

55 1 

01 1 

Brownsville, Tex 

73 7 

71 

0 

71 

4 

72 

6 

74 

4 

7b 

2 

71 

3 

75 

8 

74 

4 

7S 

4 

75 7 1 

73 6 

75 0 

El Paso 1 ex, 

63 4 

64 

0 

b2 

7 

b2 

7 

62 

3 

62 

0 

0 

0 

bU 

1 

bl 

0 

61 

6 

63 6 

61 1 

67 6 

Fort W orth, 1 ex 

0^ 0 

63 

2 

66 

2 

62 

3 

63 

8 

63 

4 

O'* 

0 

63 

6 

62 

8i 

65 

3 

66 0 

66 2 

72.3 

Gala eston, Te\ 

68 7 

66 

7 

66 

1 

67 

0 

67 

8 

68 

3 

08 

4 

07 

3 

67 

4 

71. 

6 

69 4 

67 2 

72 2 

San Antonio, Tex 

69 1 

«> 

8 

67 

5 

67 

6 

69 

0 

68 

0 

08 

4 

69 

4 

67 

6 

70 2 

69 2 

69 2 

71 2 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

69 8 

. 68 

0 

b.3 

0 

55 

4 

67 

6 

66 

0 

58 

8 

56 

2 

68 

7 1 

60 0 

69 3 

60 U 

60 3 

Little Roek, Ark 

62. 1 

61 

8 

O'- 

6 

GO 

6 

61 

2 

60 

7 

01 

6 

60 

2 

60 

4 

bl 

2 

62 4 

02 6 

68.2 

Havre, Mont 

43 7 

44 

0 

63 

0 

43 

8 

39 

4 

42 

8 

47 

2 

36 

0 

43 

1 

42 

7 

43 2 

42.8 

47 1 

Kalispell, Mont 

43 6 

1 44 

8 

49 

2 

43 

5 

30 

6 

42 

6 

46 

4 

39 

2 

42 

1 

40 

1 

42L6 

12 9 

47 0 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

40 g 

40 

2 

46 

0 

40 

2 

3b 

4 

34 

8 

41 

7 

31 

6 

38 

8 

38 

2 

39 6 

39 4 

45 2 

Sheridan, Wyo 

43 4 

! 43 

2 

62 

0 

43 

2 

40 

1 

37 

2 

45 

2 

36 

4 

43 

0 

40 

3 

40 2 

41 5 

48 2 

Pueblo, Colo. 

60 1 

1 40 

0 

53 

4 

48 

6 

46 

8 

45 

8 

60 

6 

43 

6 

48 

0 

48 

8 

fil 

0 

48.4 

544 

Santa Fe, N Mex 

46 7 

48 

0 

47 

7 

4b 

6 

46 

1 

45 

0 

48 

0 

40 

8 

43 

4 

44 

3 

46 6 

45 6 

50 6 

Phoenix, Ariz 

67 0 

68 

5 

66 

4 

68 

2 

64 

2 

67 

6 

69 

2 

64 

6 

66 

I 

63 

2 

66 0 

65 0 

70 8 

Modena, Utah 

46 0 

46 

8 

48 

2 

48 

2 

42 

6 

44 

6 

49 

0 

43 

1 

43 

0 

40 

2 

44 4 

45 8 

46.7 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

! 40 6 

61 

8 

66 

4 

51 

6 

45 

6 

47 

6 

52 

1 

44 

0 

47 

0 

44 

4 

47 1 

49 6 

51 7 

Winnomucca, Nev 

46 7 

48.6 

60 

4 

49 

0 

44 

4 

45 

5 

48 

8 

43 

6 

45 

1 

41 

4 

45 2 

HI 8 

49 2 

Boise, Idaho .... 

6a 4 

61 

2 

65 

3 

51 

4 

46 

4 

48 

8 

61 

8 

45 

4 

47 

0 

45 

0 

49 4 

49 8 

52 7 

Seattle, Wash 

49 4 

61 

4 

62 6 

49 

0 

46 

8 

60 

0 

49 

6 

45 

6 

47 

5 

46 

6 

61 

0 

49 0 

50 6 

WaUa Walla, Wash 
Portland, Oreg .. 
Roseburg, Oreg . 
Eureka, Calif 

53 1 

51 

4 

66 9 

63 

1 

40 

0 

63 

2 

54 

0 

40 

0 

60 

2 

49 

2 

54 1 

^ 8 

57 2 

61 8 

53 

8 

65 6 

53 

0 

49 

4 

62 

8 

53 

4 

48 

2 

6a 8 

48 

7 

64 2 

53.0 

54 2 

61 0 

53 

6 

64 

4 

52 

6 

50 

0 

52 0 

53 

0 

49 

2 

50 8 

48 

6 

62 8 

53 3 

53 6 

49 0 

51 

0 

52 3 

50 

2 

40 

0 

50 7 

50 

6 

48 

0 

48 4 

46 

1 

50 5 

49 7 

509 

Fresno, Calif 

60 2 

60 8 

60 0 

62 

4 

i 69 

3 

61 

8 

62 

4 

59 

4 

oO 2 

57 

4 

59 3 

62.0 

60 6 

1.08 Angeles, Calif . 
Sacramento, Calif 

50 4 
68 1 

62 8 
68 8 

60 4 
68 3 

62 

61 

4 

0 

67 

67 

9 

8 

61 7 
69 2 

60 

58 

9 

8 

68 

57 

8 

1 

50 0 
67 6 

57 

56 

6 

4 

58 4 
57 1 

60 4 
60 6 

60 0 
6&0 

San Diego, Oallf 

Ban Francisco, Calif . 

68. 5 
65 0 

61 4 
68 2 

69 7 
67.1 

60 

67 

2 

6 

57 

65 

0 

1 

60 4 
67 2 

69 2 
66 0 

57 6 
54.9 

67 4 
55.0 

56 3 
53 5 

59 0 
56 1 

50 4 
67 4 

5ao 

67.0 


1 Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Table 794 — Temperature Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States, 1914^-1925 — Continued 



Nor- 

mal 

May monthly me in temperature 

Station 

for 














May 

1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 1 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1024 

1925 


0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

O 

Qroen\ ille, Me 

49 ^ 

52 1 

47 6 

49 9 

43 2 

64.4 

<■1 0 

50 0 

53 4 

52 6 

48 6 

47 2 

47 6 

Dobton, M ^ss 

67 1 

60 4 

66 0 

58 6 

60 7 

63 2 

59 1 

54 6 

58 0 

01 4 

57 0 

56 2 

67 4 

BuITttlo, N Y ... 

54 6 

51 2 

51 1 

52 8 

47 4 

58 0 

54 0 

53 2 

56 8 

60 2 

52 0 

48 3 

49 0 

Canton, N Y 

56 2 

57 2 

60 7 

53 9 

46 8 

68 2 

54 8 

66 0 

67 6 

58 5 

51 1 

40 2 

50 0 

1 renton, N J 

61 1 

04 1 

58 4 

62 2 

64 6 

65 2 

62 6 

58 0 

00 3 

64 2 

60 6 

57 2 

59 4 

Pittsbiiigh, Pu 

62 4 

62 8 

58 0 

63 2 

54 6 

67 6 

60 8 

69 6 

62 4 

65 0 1 

60 1 

65 4 

56 2 

bennton, Pa 

59 4 

01 5 

*■4 6 

60 4 

51 6 

04 0 

60 0 

57 2 

60 1 

62 2 

58 1 

55 0 

5 6 

( 11 uun iti, Ohio 

61 1 

66 8 

60 2 

64 5 

6(1 6 

68 8 

60 1 

60 8 

64 6 

60 8 

61 2 

57 2 

58 0 

< lt\ eland, Ohio 

57 9 

60 0 

64 2 

68 0 

51 2 

ei 4 

'■0 4 

55 6 

59 8 

61 3 

51 6 

52 4 

3 , 

1 vans^ lilt, Ind 

bl 7 

67 9 

65 2 

08 6 

60 4 

71 9 

63 8 

05 6 

68 1 

70 4 

04 8 

60 2 j 

()3 2 

XI dianapohs, Ind 

€2 9 

65 6 

69.7 

64 4 

56 0 

(8 8 

59 4 

61 0 

65 3 

67 5 

00 6 

56 0 

50 0 

C hica^o, 111 

58 5 

02 3 

54 1 

*■9 3 

52 0 

01 7 

65 2 

55 4 

61 7 

63 8 

54 4 

54 4 

54 7 

I CO la, 111 

01 7 

05 0 

68 6 1 

61 4 

55 6 

to 4 

58 2 

60 8 

Ca 1 

65 0 

61 0 

55 5 

57 8 

Gran^ Rapids Mich 

58 0 

eo 0 

63 3 

67 8 

61 7 

01 8 

56 4 

57 1 

02 2 

64 0 

50 8 

60 7 

8 

M iKiuei c Mich 

49 0 

54 4 

45 6 

48 7 

44 8 

60 8 

60 2 

50 4 

61 G 

54 9 

49 4 

44 1 ! 

'iG 0 

Madibon, AVis 

57 C 

60 3 

51 8 

67 3 

62 0 

61 0 

55 2 

60 0 

()0 4 

01 b 

57 0 

51 2 

u4 4 

Duluth Mmn . 

47 A 

53 2 

44 2 

47 4 1 

10 0 

46 9 j 

50 6 

61 0 

''0 6 

61 4 

48 0 

45 8 

43 2 

fcf Paul Mmn 

57 9 ! 

59 9 

52 2 

56 0 

54 8 

59 8 

fS 0 

f9 0 

5) 8 

0.. 5 

58 6 

49 8 

at 3 

D(S Moines Iowa 

01 A 

64 0 

57 3 

61 7 

57 1 

67 2 

59 8 

61 2 

6^ 4 

01 3 

60 7 

6 7 

69 1 

Dubuque, Iowa 

00 i 

62 6 

54 8 

60 0 

51 8 

64 9 

57 8 

5S S 

63 6 

01 8 

CO 0 

63 8 

50 0 

bt louis Mo - 

07 0 

69 4 

64 6 

68 0 

60 6 

70 8 

63 0 

04 8 

08 5 

69 4 

61 1 ! 

59 4 


Spniigf eld. Mo 

04 5 

05 6 

03 2 

05 8 

59 1 

68 0 

62 0 

05 0 

05 4 

0( 4 

62 4 

7 7 

(1 2 

Risimrck N Dak 

51 5 

55 6 

51 0 

52 8 

5*’ 0 

54 2 

56 0 

51 8 

54 8 

7 6 

56 2 

49 2 

55 0 

Devils I -ike, N Dak 

52 7 , 

54 8 

50 7 

50 3 

51 0 

48 9 1 

65 7 

54 4 

51 2 

56 8 

54 6 

45 0 

S'? 6 

Iiorio b D-ik 

5S 0 

•■o 0 

M 0 

b( 9 ! 

54 8 

59 2 

58 4 

66 9 

'■8 2 

60 3 

S 5 

53 2 

59 1 

ISoith 1 lalLe, Nobr 

58 7 

59 8 

5'' 2 

68 2 

52 6 

61 6 

58 2 

57 8 

01 0 

59 5 

57 2 

53 2 

50 4 

Omaha, Nebr 

62 4 

01 4 

58 9 

61 0 

5/ 6 

67 8 

61 6 

01 7 

0 9 

04 6 

60 9 

65 7 

01 2 

C ucordia, Kai s 

61 2 

04 4 

00 0 

03 2 

57 6 

67 8 

01 1 

61 4 

0^ 8 

61 i 

()0 2 

57 4 

f2 0 

l^odge City, Kans 

63 5 

62 8 

50 4 

01 6 

57 0 

07 0 

01 2 

61 6 

64 8 

63 6 

60 8 

57 0 

C3 0 

lola, Kanb 

64 5 

65 6 

62 4 

00 0 

58 8 

68 8 

63 3 

66 2 

67 6 

07 6 

6 

60 0 

02 0 

AV ashinpton, D C 

63 7 

0/ 0 

6> 5 

00 7 

59 6 

6<) 6 

64 0 

ro 0 

62 1 

00 8 

01 4 

60 0 

fO 0 

L>n<hburg, Va. 

67 3 

68 4 

6. 1 

69 0 1 

60 7 

70 0 

65 0 

61 8 

( } 2 

07 2 

63 8 

61 4 

0> 3 

Norfolk, \ a 

66 2 

08 3 

60 0 

69 2 

62 4 

70 5 

67 9 

61 4 

61 0 

0’’ 9 

O'* 0 

G5 2 

64 4 

Parkdsburp AV Va 

01 8 

64 8 

61 0 

05 9 

5” 6 

69 0 

63 0 

01 4 

61 2 

0( 0 

62 2 

57 7 

6S 8 

Charlotte, N C 

68 9 

70 6 

69 3 

72 6 

01 6 

72 1 

69 0 

05 0 

6( 0 

09 4 

00 2 

66 0 

Cf 2 

Clni lesion, S C 

72 7 

72 5 

75 5 

74 4 

70 2 

73 2 

74 2 

61 8 

70 5 

73 0 

70 7 

72 4 

71 0 

Atlanta, Qa .. 

00 9 

71 2 

71 0 

72 6 

64 0 

72 2 

67 7 

67 J 

6S 4 

69 0 

65 8 

65 8 

Cb 0 

Thfuiusville, (K - 1 

74 0 

16 2 

77 8 

76 4 

70 3 

/4 3 

72 7 

72 8 

72 2 

7" 1 

72 2 

71 9 

73 2 

Jacksonville, 1 la .. 

75 0 

74 8 

77 8 

75 6 

73 1 

74 2 

74 8 

71 9 

72 9 

76 4 

72 3 

74 0 

72 6 

Miaul Fla 

78 6 

77 0 

78 0 

76 7 

75 6 

70 2 

76 4 

70 2 

74 6 

7 2 

70 0 

77 7 

75 9 

Memphis, lenn... 

70 6 

70 6 

71 2 

73 0 

64 2 

74 6 

67 0 

70 5 

70 7 

72 4 

68 0 

61 8 

08 2 

Nashville, 1 enn .. 

68 2 

OS 2 

70 1 

70 6 

61 8 

71 0 

C( 0 

67 0 

6s 1 

( 9 9 

05 6 

62 4 

64 3 

Rirmingham, Ala 

71 1 

70 6 

73 1 

72 7 

65 0 

7l 2 

68 0 

69 8 

71 0 1 

i\ t 

69 0 

CG 7 

69 3 

Mobile, A la 

74 4 

74 8 

70 2 

76 4 

69 9 

74 6 

72 4 

75 1 

72 3 

74 1 

72 6 

71 0 

72 3 

New Orlean'*, La 

75 4 

75 5 

77 4 

77 1 

72 2 

76 0 

74 0 

78 0 

74 1 

T*- 7 

74 3 

2 

74 8 

bhrcvenorl, La 

73 6 

7? 6 

74 0 

73 8 

67 7 

75 2 

70 1 

75 2 

73 6 

76 3 

71 4 

OS 6 

"S 0 

AmaiiHo, Tex 

64 1 

61 2 

01 5 

67 0 

68 2 

6/ 6 

61 8 

64 1 

65 4 1 

65 0 

61 8 

f ) 7 

65 0 

Brownsville, Tex 

78 6 

78 7 

78 8 

80 3 

77 6 

79 4 

80 2 

80 8 

78 2 

81 4 

80 6 

77 4 

77 6 

El y aso, Tex . . 

71 5 

71 2 

69 6 

i2 0 

60 6 

09 8 

72 0 

71 1 

71 9 

73 0 

74 0 

72 2 

73 4 

Fort W orth, Tex 

72 3 

70 2 

7? 7 

72 8 

60 8 

75 2 

09 8 

73 4 

73 4 

74 1 

7^ 4 

(9 0 

73 8 

Galveston, i ex 

74 8 

74 6 

75 5 1 

76 0 

71 6 

75 2 

71 0 

76 6 

74 8 

77 8 

7() 0 

72 9 

7> 2 

ban Antonio Tex 

75 1 ! 

74 4 

75 6 

70 1 

71 6 

75 9 

73 4 

76 8 

75 4 

77 0 

77 2 

71 6 

77 2 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

67 7 

65 8 

65 3 1 

69 1 

62 4 

71 0 

65 7 

68 0 

69 6 

68 8 

66 3 

63 3 

07 0 

Liftle Rook, Ark-. 

70 3 

70 6 

70 4 

72 2 

64 0 

74 1 

67 1 

71 0 

70 9 

71 5 

67 4 

65 6 

t9 0 

Havre, Mont . 

53 4 

51 7 

62 7 

40 4 

52 8 

51 6 

56 7 

63 7 

53 8 

53 8 

55 4 

53 0 

56 2 

Kalispell, Mont 

51 4 

63 0 

51 4 

47 1 

51 3 

3 

51 0 

4S 0 

53 0 

60 4 

50 8 

55 4 

'“4 3 

Cheyenne, AVyo— 

50 3 

61 1 

46 4 

48 0 

4 0 

50 7 

51 2 

40 4 

50 4 

49 8 

50 3 

4'" 8 

52 5 

Sheridan, AVjo 

50 7 

62 4 

SO 5 

49 0 

48 3 

50 6 

54 8 

51 2 

53 4 

52 4 

51 4 

49 8 

64.5 

Pueblo, Colo 

59 2 

60 4 

65 6 

59 0 

53 2 

61 2 

69 7 

59 2 

62 2 

59 4 

58 4 

65 2 

63 3 

Santalo, N Mex 

55 7 

50 2 

52 3 

5 6 

48 9 

5'' 7 

50 0 

56 2 

65 0 

65 9 

55 8 

56 0 

59 2 

Phoenix, Arlz .. 

75 0 

75 6 

70 8 

74 0 

69 0 

72 2 

7 r 9 

75 9 

73 6 

76 4 

77 6 

7S 8 

Kt 2 

Modena, Utah 

53 5 

50 6 

50 8 

61 7 

48 0 

61 0 

58 8 

5i 4 

52 0 

53 2 

5" 2 

57 3 

58 2 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

57 4 

62 4 

66 7 

54 8 

53 7 

56 4 

62 5 

67 8 

50 1 

57 6 

59 4 

02 0 

(3 3 

Winnemucoa, Nev 

53 9 

59 4 

62 3 

50 3 

60 1 

51 6 

59 4 

54 2 

54 1 

54 4 

54 8 

00 6 

53 6 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, AVash 

67 1 

61 2 

65 0 

52 5 

55 0 

54 8 

59 3 

65 0 

57 2 

56 4 

5b 8 

63 8 

61 8 

54 5 

57 3 

56 0 

52 0 

52 4 

52 4 

63 6 

61 6 

53 6 

54 5 

54 1 

57 4 

C7 8 

Walla Walla, AVash . 

50 6 

02 2 

58 0 

5a 8 

67 0 

56 8 

59 4 

67 9 

60 4 

59 0 

60 0 

66 4 

62 6 

Portland, Orog 

50 9 

61 1 

57 7 

54 8 

64 6 

55 6 

57 2 

65 1 

57 1 

58 0 

57 6 

; 61 2 

61 2 

Rosoburg, Oreg- .. 

56 0 

59 7 

56 4 

54 2 

54 5 

54 8 

57 0 

55 0 

55 0 

57 7 

57 0 

> 61 6 

60 2 

Eureka, Calif—.. 

52 0 

53 0 

53 6 

60 4 

50 0 

60 6 

52 1 

49 3 

50 8 

61 0 

61 7 

52 4 

63 9 

Fresno, Calif 

67 1 

08 8 

63 0 

64 2 

62 4 

63 8 

69 8 

68 2 

63 6 

68 6 

67 1 

72 6 

68 8 

Los Angeles, Calif . 

62 2 

60 3 

61 5 

61 3 

68 7 

1 61 2 

61 6 

; 62 1 

58 8 

62 6 

64 6 

64 8 

62 8 

Sacramento, Calif 

63 3 

62 8 

59 8 

61 4 

59 8 

61 8 

‘ 6o 2 

‘ 65 0 

60 7 

e** 9 

63 8 

68 5 

63 0 

San Diego, Calif 

60f8 

60 2 

60 6 

GO 8 

58 4 

60 8 

: 61 0 

59 8 

58 4 

00 3 

63 2 

63 0 

62 3 

San Francisco, Calif 

56 8 

56 2 

57 6 

65 8 

54 0 

54 6 

57 2 

55 8 

514 

58 0 

57 2 

60 1 

59 0 


1 Normals aro based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Table 794. Temperature: Monthly normal • and mean temperature at teleeled 
points in the United States, Continued 


Station 

Nor- 
mal . 

June monthly mean temperature 

for 

Juno 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

Greenville, Me 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

i itlsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pq 

Ciacinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

ChlcaKo, 111 

Peoria, 111 

Grand Kapids, Mich. 
Maruuotte, Mich-- 

J'ladisori, wls.-- 

DuMith, Minii— 

St. J'aul, Minn 

I)es Moines, Iowa 

Dubuiiuc, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak — 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Plerrc, S. Dak 

North Platte, Ncbr... 

Omaha, Nebr 

Concordia, Kans 

Dodge City, Kans — 

lola, leans 

Washington, D. C 

Lynchburg, Va 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va., 

Charlotte, N. C 

Charleston, S. C 

/Atlanta, Ga 

Tnoniasville, Qa 

Jack.‘'on villo, Fla 

Miami. I'la.- 

Memphis, Tonn 

Nashville, Tenn 

Birmingham, Ala 

Mobile, Ala - 

New Orloan^ La 

.•^hi’eveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tex 

El Paso, Tex 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Galveston, Tex._ 

San Antonio, Tox 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Little Kock, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

Kalispell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex — 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Modeiio, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utali. 
Wlnnemucca, Nev — 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash...*.— 
Walla Walla, W'ash... 

P6rtland, Oreg 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif---.—- 
Los Angeles, Calif.— 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego. Calif...... 

San Frandsco, Calii.. 

o 

58.9 
6«. 5 

64. 4 

65. 8 

69. 6 

70. 7 
67.8 

71. 2 
07. 1 

75. 1 

71. 6 
68. 

70. 9 

67.8 
58. 9 
6L 2 

67. 2 
07. 1 

70.6 

69. 4 
76.0 

72. 5 

63.7 
02.6 

68. 5 
C7. 5 

71. 6 

73. 0 
72.6 

73. 4 
72.2 

74. 6 

74.4 

71.4 

76. 6 

78. 9 ! 

70. 0 , 

79. 6 

79. 9 1 

80. 4 1 
77. (i 1 
76. 6 

77.9 

80.3 
80. G 

80.7 

72.8 

82.4 

79.6 

79.9 1 

80.7 
81.0 

76.0 

77.4 
62. 0 
67.7. 

60. 4 

61. 1 

69.0 

64.8 
84.6 

63.3 

67.4 
62. 8 

65.3 
69.0 
66. 6 

62.4 
62. 6 
64. 3 
76. 8 

66.4 

69.4 
63. 9 

68.5 

o 

66.3 
G7. 3 
63. 2 
61.0 

69.4 

71.0 
66. 8 
76. 2 

68.3 
80. 0 
74. 8 
70. 2 

74. 2 

67.6 
5S. 8 
6(». 6 

67.0 
66. 2 

71.4 
69. 8 
81. 1 
7.\ 8 

64.0 

61.6 
G8.8 
72. 1 
7.). 2 

78.0 
, 77.3 

1 79.6 

73.8 
76. fl 

75. 0 

73.4 

79.8 

80. G 
80. 8 

83.2 

82.8 

81. 2 

84.2 
81.8 

81.9 

83. 7 

84. 2 

83.9 

76.2 
82. fi 

78.9 

83.0 

82.3 
82 0 
80.8 

84.0 
00. 7 

67.3 

61.4 
61. J 
70.6 

67.0 

84.6 

61.6 

64.9 
61. 2 

63.0 

68.9 

64.9 
61.4 
61.3 

52.8 

73.6 

64.8 
67. 1 

63.8 

66.6 

o 

68.8 
63.9 
04. 0 

63.0 
67. b 
67. 1 
66. 8 

69. 3 
6.3. 9 
73. 2 
09. 6 
r>3. 8 

67. 8 
63. 4 
.5.3. 2 
62 0 
53. 2 

02. 4 
07. 0 
6t. 7 

72.0 

70. 3 

68. 2 
5.5.4 

03. 1 

6.3.8 

07.6 

caa 

68.8 

71. 1 

70.0 
71. G 

71.3 

09.6 

73. 1 1 
78. 0 i 
76. 3 
81. 1 

79.8 

79.4 

76.6 

74.0 

77.4 

81.0 

83.8 

80.7 

72.4 

84.4 
81. C 

80.3 
82.0 

83.8 

73.7 

76.2 
66. 8 

55.8 

64.6 
55. 6 
60,0 

64.0 

83.4 

60.8 

64.2 

61.0 
61.8 
59.8 
66. 1 
62. 0 
62.0 
54.0 
76. 0 

66.7 
69. 8 

64.8 

68.9 

0 

67. 5 
62.0 

61.4 
01.2 
06.8 

65.3 

03.0 
G7. 3 
62. 8 

71.9 
07. 2 
O.-^. 6 
0.'). 

62. ,5 
.52. 9 
61.8 

63. 8 
02. 7 
0(1 .5 

64. 0 

71.5 

70.0 
69. 2 
57. 6 
0.3. 6 

04.0 

68.0 
09. 2 
70.0 

71.4 
09. 7 

71.0 

72. 1 

07.6 
74. 1 
78.0 

75.2 
78.6 

79.4 
79.4 

76.9 

72.9 

76.2 
79. 0 
81.0 

79.4 

74.0 

84.4 

83.8 
80.2 

81.0 
84. 0 

74.0 

76.0 

59. 3 

65.3 
61V4 

69.0 

69.6 

60. 2 
8,3. 9 

63.0 

65.9 

61.6 
61.8 

58.8 

64.4 

62.0 

61.4 

52.8 
73. 2 
63.6 
68. 0 
61. 4 

67.4 

O 

68.1 
0.5. 8 
00. 2 
02.0 
70. 5 
67. 0 
C(..8 
09. 0 
Of. 8 
73 i 

98.8 
03. 8 
07. 7 
02. 0 
62. 0 
()1.8 
53. 0 
(»2 8 
OV. 9 
O'* 2 

73.3 

70.9 

01.9 
69. 2 
06. 3 

07.0 
69. 0 
72.6 

73.4 

73.2 

72.6 

72.8 

74.2 

68.6 

7.5.2 

77.0 

7.5.0 
79. 4 
79. 2 
79. 1 

70. 1 

73.0 

77.0 

78.9 

80.4 

80.2 

7.3.0 

83.6 
80.8 

80.0 

80.3 

83.0 

70.0 

70.2 

69.0 
5.5. 6 

68.2 

68.0 
67.2 
66.0 

84.4 
62.8 
66.8 
6.3. 3 

62.6 
67.2 

64.8 

61.8 
62. 1 
62.6 
77.0 
68,6 

72.6 

63.7 
68.6 

O 

65.6 

63.9 

01.9 

69.6 
07. 2 
68.0 
0.5. 4 

70. 4 
0/. 4 

76. 9 

71. 2 

66.9 

71.4 
60. 2 
57. 2 
05 9 
67. 4 

00. .4 

72.7 
bK7 

77. 1 
77.0 
().5. 8 

01. 2 

71.7 
73. 8 
7(5. 1 

7.8.9 

77.9 

79. 2 1 
70. 8 

71.2 
72 6 
70, 0 
76. 2 
7h.G 
7(5. 8 

80. 3 

79.8 
79. 4 

80.4 

77.0 
79. 1 

82.0 
8.4. 2 
83. 0 

77.3 

84.5 

80.4 

84.4 

82.8 

851.6 

81.3 

80.5 

67.2 

62.2 
66.1 

67.0 

74.0 

68.4 

88.6 

70.4 
76. 4 
70. 0 
73. 2 

61.6 

73.1 

67. 1 

67.4 
64.3 
82 6 

69.8 
76.0 

66.8 

69.2 

o 

6:1.8 

67.2 
72.4 

69. 4 

70. 8 
76. 0 

71.7 
7.5. 3 
73. 4 
78. 2 
7.5. 8 
72.0 

71.8 

71. 2 
62. 3 
71. 2 
68. 1 

70. 0 

71. 4 
7‘\ S 

77.3 
73. (> 
09. 0 
00. 1 

71.0 

69. 3 

73.4 

72.8 

70.7 

74.6 

73.9 
7:i.4 

73.4 

70.0 

7.5. 8 

77.4 

70. b 
78. 0 

77. 4 

79. 0 

78.8 

78. 2 
78. 2 

80. 0 
80. 0 
77. 8 

68.9 

82.6 

77.6 

70.7 

77.4 
77. 5 

73.8 

77.2 
67. 0 
00. 2 
62. 0 

68.0 

68.4 

63. 1 

8.5. 4 

64.3 
74.0 

64. 2 

60.4 

67.5 
66. 4 

60.6 
60.6 

63.6 

76.6 

68.7 
69.4 
60.2 

57.8 

o 

69.8 

65.8 

64.0 
03. 6 

09.0 

08.5 
00. 9 

70. 4 
(.7. 4 
7!. 2 

71. 1 
09. 1 

72. 0 
09. 2 
.58. 9 
(»9. 0 

67.9 
08. 0 

72.6 

70. 9 
76. 2 

71.8 

04.4 
02. 4 
00. 0 
68. 4 

73. 1 

73. 3 
72. 0 
7.1. 0 1 

71. 0 

71.0 

74. 3 
70. 2 
76. 0 

78.4 

70.4 

79.0 
7a 0 

79.2 

76.6 
7;i.s 

70.7 

79.8 

80. M 

78.6 

72.4 

81. 6 

77.4 

78.3 

79.6 
7a 4 

74.6 

7.5.4 

61.8 

66.0 

69.4 

60.8 

68.4 

03.6 

84.4 
62.0 
68.0 
62. 1 
64. 1 

6a 6 

65.0 
62. 1 

62.4 

64.3 
74.9 
65.8 
7a 2 

63.6 
60.2 

0 

00.0 
68. 2 
00. 6 

66.7 

71. 1 

73.0 

69. 4 

76.4 
09. 8 
80. 0 

70.0 

73. 8 

70. K 
7.1. 4 
06. 2 

72. 2 
02. 0 
7:i. 5 
70. 3 
7.5. 0 
7a 4 

74. 2 

71.2 
00. 9 
7('. 0 

71.8 

77.4 
7.5. 8 
7'? 8 
h). 4 

74.2 

71.3 

74.8 
7.>. 0 
78 0 

89.0 
7b. 8 
80.6 
80. 0 

79.7 
80.6 

80.0 
82.0 
81.2 
81.2 

80.4 

70.2 
82.6 

79.6 
7a 8 

80.6 
81.0 

70.0 
79. 0 

67.8 
00.9 
61.6 
60. 6 

68.9 

62.9 

84.8 

64.8 

71.2 
05. 2 
68. 2 
69. 8 

70.4 

64.4 

64.8 

67.2 

76.0 
65.6 
7L9 
63.1 

61.4 

o 

61. 1 
cao 

65.0 

64.0 

71.8 

71.2 

08. 7 
7:i. 7 

08.0 

77.8 
73. H 

70.8 

73. 2 

09. 0 
00.0 
68. 0 

69. 9 

08.3 

74.0 

71.2 

78.2 

76. 7 
6(). 2 
63 8 

70.5 
, 72.8 

76.0 

70.0 

74. 6 

70. 0 

74.5 

74.8 

75.9 

72.2 

77. 0 
79.8 
70. 8 
89. 0 
80. 0 

79.6 

79.8 

77.0 
7b. 1 

80.8 
81.8 
80.8 

73.4 
82.8 

81.4 
80.2 
81.2 

79.4 
77.9 

79.4 

65.6 
63.8 

63.8 

64.6 

71.8 

66.4 
80.2 

66.7 

73.0 

07.4 

70.3 

60.8 
7a 9 
65. 5 

67.0 

55.6 
7a 5 

67.7 

71.0 

64.3 

60.0 

O 

00.4 
09. 3 
04. H 
6:1.8 
73. 5 

71.6 

70.2 

72.0 
70.8 
7.5. 4 

72.8 

70.8 

73.0 

71.8 
60. 2 
71. 2 
00.8 

70.0 

72.0 

72.7 
76. 2 

72.8 
tl6.6 
07 0 
Ob. 7 
09. 2 
72.4 

73. 0 
7r8 

75. 2 

76. 0 

76. 0 

77.2 
73. 0 

77. 0 ! 

78.0 

7.5.0 

77.0 
7b. 8 

79.8 
77.0 

74.9 

77.0 

78.0 

79.9 

79.7 

72.4 

83.0 

81.4 
80.6 

81.4 
8:i. 2 
7a 9 

77.6 
6:1.8 
68. 1 

69.4 

61.8 
69. 5 

66.2 
80.8 
69. 1 

64.2 

67.8 

62.6 

60.0 
66.0 
62.6 
63.0 

54.3 

69.4 
63.6 

65.9 
62.3 
57.2 

o 

57.8 
00.0 

62.4 
62.0 

07.8 
68.0 

0. 5. 4 

71.4 

04.8 
75. 

79. 4 
01.6 

0 f. 2 

(».5. 2 
6i». 0 

(>3. S 
55. 9 

03.0 

09.0 

oao 

73.4 

72.4 

60.4 

69.0 

01. 2 
(»7.4 

09. 0 
72. 4 
75. 2 

75. 3 

71.3 

72.1 

73.9 

71.0 

77.0 

81.2 ! 
77. 0 

89.0 
81.2 
81 1 
7a 0 

77.0 
7a 9 
81.6 
83. 3 

82.5 

78. 0 

82.6 

84.8 

83.4 
81.6 
81.2 

80.4 
79.3 

68.9 

66.5 
60.2 
6a2 
71.2 

08.0 

87.5 
66.8 

70.7 

64.8 

66.8 
69.9 

69.2 

64.3 
6.5.2 

64.1 

77.4 

68.2 
71.0 

05.6 
5a8 

o 

6a 0 

70.9 

60.0 

66.7 

75.2 
7;i.i 

71.2 
7a 1 

71.0 
79. 2 

74. t 

71.8 
7a 4 

70.4 
(iO.4 
07. 9 

68.7 

60.2 

72.0 

70.2 

78.4 

77.2 
m.2 

60.8 

67.6 
7b 7 

73. 6 

77.1 
7a 1 
77.9 

77.4 

77.6 

77.8 

73.5 
ht) 4 

70.8 
80.0 

80.2 

79.4 
, 80.0 

1 b.1.2 

1 79. 4 

81.6 
80.0 

81.4 

84.2 

77.2 

82.2 
80 2 

86.3 

80.8 
818 

82.6 
82.9 

03.4 
69. 6 
61.2 
01.2 

72.0 

05.8 
86,2 

61.4 
(*•5. 6 

aao 

60. 4 

ro.l 

J.0 

03.4 

03.8 
,’’.6.2 
7f.O 

67.4 

72.1 
C4.6 

ear 


iNotmaU are based on records of 30 or more years of observaUons. 
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Table 794. — Temperature: Monthly normal ' and mean temperaiure at selected 
points in the United States ^ 19H-1925 — Continued 


station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

July 

July monthly mean temperature 

1914 

1016 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1023 

1024 


o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville, Mo 

65.4 

E 2 S 1 

6:1.6 

67.4 

66.4 

66.0 

66.6 

63.6 

Foil 

64.6 

62.0 

66.2 

Boston; Mass 

71.7 

68.6 

70. 1 

72.6 

r3.3 

71.0 

74.0 

72.4 

73.2 

72.0 

wnm 

73.8 

ButTalo, N.Y 

69.8 

70.0 

67.8 

74.7 

69.6 

68.8 

70.4 

66. 1 

76.2 

70. 1 

60.8 

67.6 

Canton, N Y 

70. 6 

66. 6 

67. 2 

72. 5 

70.0 

69. 1 

69. 1 

66.0 

76.4 

68.7 

66. 2 

67.4 

Trenton, N. J 

74.6 

72. 0 

73. 7 

74. 9 

75. 1 

73. 2 

75. 1 

73. 0 

76. 8 

73.4 

73.0 

73.2 

Pittsbnrgh, Pa 

74.6 

74.0 

72.0 

70. 6 

73.6 

72.0 

75.4 

70. 4 

77.6 

73.9 

73.3 

71.1 

Scranton, Pa 

71.7 

70. 4 

70.4 

74 2 

72.7 

70.4 

72.4 

69. 6 


71.4 

wnm 

60.8 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

7,'). 1 

79. 2 

73.6 

78. 7 

74.0 

72. 4 

77.0 

72.8 

79. 7 

76. 4 

76. 6 

72.4 

Cleveland, Ohio 

71 4 

71.8 

69 8 

75.6 

71 4 

70. 3 

7:1.2 

09. 2 

76. 8 

71.6 

71.2 

60.2 

Evansville, Incl 

78 9 

82. 2 

77 0 

82.0 

78 2 

76. 6 

82.1 

77.8 

81.0 

7a 5 

80.2 

75.6 

Indianapolis, Ind 

75. 7 

78. 5 

7.3 0 

80.6 

74.0 

7:t. 0 

78.6 

7,3.4 

81.1 

74.6 

76.2 

72.9 

Chicago. Ill 

73.9 

75.0 

70. 2 

78.4 

72. 2 

71. 2 

77.0 

71. 6 

81. 2 

73.3 

74.4 

70.2 

Peoria, 111 

75.4 

78. 8 

71.9 

81.0 

75.0 

72.8 

78. 4 

73. 6 

79. 8 

74,7 

77.6 

71.0 



73.8 

69.4 

78.8 

71 6 

71. 6 

75. 7 

6H. 9 

79.8 

71.2 

73.4 

68.9 

Marqiil'tto, Mich... . 

04.0 

06. 4 

60. 2 

70. 4 

64.6 

62. 9 

68. 4 

62. 2 

72. 4 

6:10 

66.0 

61.8 

Madison, Wis 

72. 1 

73. 8 

67.7 

78. 1 

71. 8 

70. 3 

74. 8 

69 1 

7a 1 

60.6 

74.2 

68.3 

Duluth, Minn 

63. 9 

65.4 

59.8 

68. 0 

01. 6 

6.3. 3 

67. 1 

62. 8 

70. 8 

63.6 

64. 6 

02.4 

St. 1*0 111, Minn 

72 1 

74. 6 

67. 1 

78 2 

72, i 

69. 9 

73. 6 

70 2 

76.7 

68. 8 

76.2 

69 0 

Des Moines, Iowa..- 

75. 4 

78. 6 

71.0 

81. 4 

76. 6 

75. 6 

79. 8 

73. 8 

79 6 

73.0 

78.2 

71.9 

Dubuque, Iowa 

74. 1 

76.4 

69. 0 

80 3 

7:1.8 

72.3 

76.6 

71. 2 

70. 0 

Egg 

76.8 

70.0 

St. Louis, Mo 

7S. 8 

83. 1 

76.4 

84.2 

78 9 

7a 4 

81.6 

78. 8 

s:t. 2 

78. H 

80.6 

76.0 

Springfield, Mo. 

76 H 

78.8 

74.0 

80,6 

76 5 

76.2 

78. 6 

7a 0 

79 2 

76.4 

77.2 

73.2 

Bismorck, N. Dak ... 

EttKI 

73. 3 

62.6 

75. 0 

73.2 

68. 0 

7:1. 3 

71.0 

/i.2 

67.9 

73.3 

67 6 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

do 

71.8 

02.4 

72 9 

70.0 

6:t. 2 

70.0 

67.2 

70 0 

65 7 

71.8 

06.2 

Pierre, S. Dak 

75. 3 

78. 7 

67. 6 

80. 1 

78.2 

73. 2 

70.8 

73. 1 

77.3 

72 0 

77. 0 

71.6 

North I’latte, Nebr... 

72. 9 

KOXil 

69. 4 

80.0 

76. 2 

74. 7 

77. 2 

74 8 

76. 8 

72. 7 

75. 9 

72.6 



79.4 

71.3 

83 0 

79. 0 

77.2 

81.8 

76. 4 

79.6 

74.0 

79. 5 

73.2 

Concordia, Kuiis. 

78.0 

82. 1 

73.7 

81. 2 

81. 1 

78.2 

81. 0 

77.4 

79 2 

75.4 

7a 8 

75.4 

Dodge City, Knns 

78.4 

79.3 

74.3 

HO. 3 

80. 4 

78.5 

79.6 

77.9 

78. 4 

77.2 

■rit.i:! 

75.1 

Tola, Kuns 

78.1 

80.4 

7,5. 0 

82. 4 

80.5 

78. 9 

80.6 

77 7 

80. 8 

77.6 


74,8 

Washiijgfori, I). C 

76.8 

75.9 

76 1 

77.8 

76 6 

74. 4 

77. 2 

75 0 

79.3 

76.6 

76 7 

76.0 

Lynchburg, Va 

77.6 

76.0 

76) 2 

76.4 

76. 4 

72.8 

77.2 

74.8 

78.8 

76.4 

Kml 

1 

Norfolk, Va 

78.7 


77.4 

77 4 

77. 2 

75. 0 

77. S 

76. 4 

79.8 

78.0 


MO r 

Paikorshurg, W. Va.. 

76,4 

76.0 

7.3 7 

77 7 

74.4 

72 6 

77.2 

72 0 

7a 6 

76.3 

74.7 

i* 

Charlotte, N. C 

78.4 

78. 4 

79.4 

76.0 

77. 4 

76 0 

78. 6 

77. 8 

79.6 

78. 8 

mSSd 

E ) 1 

Charleston, S. C 

81.4 

81.0 

82.2 

79. 1 

80. 8 

79.4 

8f). 6 

80. 0 

80. 6 

82. 3 

I37t1 

Em 


ECO 

79. ] 

78 6 

70. 4 

78.0 

76. 6 

77.3 

77. 3 

78.8 

77.8 

Em 

78.2 


81. 8 

81.8 

82. 6 

79. t 

80.4 

79 2 

79.6 

80. 4 

80.0 

80. 9 

7a 4 

80.4 

Jacksonville, Fla. .. 

82 1 

82,0 

81.8 

80. 4 

81.0 

79.0 

81. 0 

80. 2 

79.4 

82 0 

80.0 

81.2 

M iumi, Fla 


81,2 

81.9 

80. 8 

81.0 

80.4 

80. H 

81. 2 

81. 2 

W). 6 

80. 7 



S3 ' 

83.2 

79.8 

82. 2 

79.0 

79.0 

82 1 

79.4 

82 6 

80.0 

80. 2 

79 8 

■i9ffKrfEvTrf9G9S)SinHiiH 

^ ' 

8i. 4 

78. 0 

78. 8 

77. 2 

76. 2 

80. 6 

77.6 

82 0 

7a 2 

78. 5 

76.5 


211 " 

80. 8 

79. 4 

77. 8 

wimif 

77. 6 

79. 0 

7a 8 

81. 8 

79. 5 

78. 6 

79.8 



81. 8 

82. 9 

80. 0 

81.4 

81. 0 

81. 6 

81.0 

82. 2 

81. 0 

79. 8 

82 0 



82. G 

84.7 

82.3 

82.6 

83. 1 

82 6 

82 3 

83. 1 

82. 4 

80. 2 

810 


a3.2 

85. 5 

81.4 

a3. 4 

at. 3 

84.2 

82.6 

81.5 

82 8 

81. 8 

82 4 

83.8 

Amarillo, Tex 

76.8 

77.8 

74. 6 

79.0 1 

79.4 

78. 3 


7a 1 

74. 8 

78. 8 

7a 3 

76.4 

Brownsville, Tex 

8.3.6 

85.0 

85, 0 

83. 4 

84.2 

85. 6 

83. 6 

84.9 

822 

84. 6 

jjl i 

83.1 

El Pa.so, Tex 

81.1 

78.0 

81, 1 

81. 3 

83.9 

81.0 

79.4 

82 6 

79. 8 

81. 9 

Jw 1 

K IHI 

Fort Worth, Tox 

83.6 


81.9 

84. 8 1 

84.6 

85. 1 

81.4 

82 8 

8:1 4 i 

86. 0 


Etmi 

Galveston, Tex 

83.4 

83.0 

a3. 0 

82. 8 

8:t.3 

8a 6 

82 0 

82 2 

82 2 

82. 2 



San Antonio, Tex 

as. 8 

85.6 

84. 8 

82. 8 

84.8 

85. 2 

Em 

83.8 

83 0 

84. 1 

!h] I 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

8(X6 

a5. 2 

78. 2 

82. 0 

8^6 

82l8 

81.4 

8ao 

80 3 

.82 0 


79.2 

Little Rock, Ark 

8a» 

82.7 

80.0 

a3. 6 


80. 4 

82 2 

80.4 

82 2 

80. 6 

1 

79.9 


68.3 

72.0 

62. 4 

68.3 

WEB 

Einxil 

71.8 

72 4 

60.8 

67.2 


E^ 


64. 1 

66.7 

60. 0 

62.7 

67.4 

ilSl 

67.0 

69.6 

66.0 

64.6 

i5l • 


Cheyenne, Wyo 

66.7 

66.6 

02.3 

69. 1 

67.4 

65.7 

69.8 

6A8 

66.8 

65. 5 

67. 5 

as. 8 

Sheridan, Wyb 

67.3 

70.4 

61.2 

7a 8 

71.2 

wmi 

72 6 

68.6 

69.9 

66. 0 

72 9 

06.0 

Pueblo, Colo 

7A2 

73.2 

71. 1 

76.1 


73. 8 

76.0 

7A4 

74.2 

74.9 

75.0 

712 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

60lO 

67.0 

67.6 

FI 

71.6 

69.3 

67.8 

68.7 

67.1 

70.2 

69.7 

67.8 

Phoenix, Arhs 

89.8 

sag 

87.3 

lira 

90.0 

88. 3 

88. 2 

90.6 

89.2 

90.6 

80.2 

90.2 

Modena, Utah .... 

7a 6 

69.0 

60.2 

69.2 

74.6 

68. 8 

73.4 

69.8 

71.9 

72. 1 

72.0 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 

7A7 

75.2 

75.2 

76.8 

E£xa 

75. 6 

80. 3 

78. 6 

77.4 

76.6 

7a 3 

77.6 

k vi > 1 * tT:> 


72.0 

69. 7 

EX] 

76.9 

E^ 

74. 0 

70. 6 

72 0 

71.4 

72 2 

721 

Boise. Idaho 

72.9 

75.2 

70. 6 

KiSJ 

77.4 

7A4 

76. 6 

70. 2 

74. 1 

76. 6 

76.4 

nil 

Settle, Wash 

6ai 


64.3 

61. 1 

63.4 

Mm 

63. 0 

64.3 

60. 8 

1 62. 0< 

64.4 


Walla Walla, Wash... 

74.0 


7a 0 

EFFI 

77.2 

76. 1 

76. 4 

76. 6 

73. 8 

; 78. 0 

7a 0 

76.4 

Portland, Oreg 



67.2 

FiH 

Mm 

67. 8 

6a 0 

68.0 

66.7 

i 68.2 

67.8 

Mm 

Hosebur^ Oreg 

67.4 


67.8 

EiU 

71. 2 

67. 0 

69.3 

67.8 

66.0 

i 71.0 

eao 

623 

Eureka. Calif. 

66.6 


66.8 

66.4 

54.8 

56. 4 

64.3 

66.0 

63. 8 

65. 1 

58.2 

616 




saa 

79.6 


79. 9 

82 9 

79. 4 

83.9 

83.8 

79.8 

80.6 


$3 i 


70.0 


72.3 

69. 9 

71. 0 

71.2 

71.8 

69.6 

wnm 

6914 

f :f 1 WB 

S i 


72. 8 


78. 6 

72. 2 

72 8 

71. 0 

76. 3 

76.9 

73 . 6 

72 2 

San Dieso. Calif 

iU i 


67.6 


6a 9 

6a 0 

68 6 

67. 0 

68.4 

67.7 

67.0 

67.0 


S 1 


6a2 


69.8 

5a8 

57.0 

67.8 

59.8 

60.2 

Mm 



^Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of obervations. 
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Tabus 794 . — Temperature Monthly normal * and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ 1914~1926 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 
mal . 

August monthly mean temperature 

for 

Aug 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 ] 

1026 

Oroenville, Me 

Boston, Mass 
Buftalo,N Y 

Canton, N Y 

Trenton, N J 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Scranton, Pi 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cle% eland, Ohio 
iiivansv ille, Ind 

Indian polls, Ind 
Chicago, 111 

Peorn, 111 

Grand Rnpids, Muh 
Marinette, Mich 
Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Minn 

St Piul, Minn 

DCS Moines, Iowa 
Dubuque, low i 

St 1 ouis. Mo 
Springfield, Mo 

Bism irck, isl Dak . 
Devds I ikc, b. Dak 
Picrrt, S D ik 

Noith 1 latte, Ni br 
Om ihn, iSel i 
Concoidia Ksns 
Dodge ( itv K ms 
lola, Kans 

W ishiugtou, D C 
Lynch bill g, \ i 
Norfolk, \a 
Parkcrsbiiig W Va 

C harlottc, N ( 

C hnl( stoTi, S C 

Atlant i, Oa 

Ihoni \svilk, Oa 

Jai ksonvilk, f li 
Miami, I la 

Memphis, Icuii 

N ishv ilk, Iciin 
Biimiinghani, A1 1 
Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, T i 
Shrevcpoit, La 
Amarillo, Q ox 
Brownsville, Tex 

FI Paso, Te \ 

Port Woith, Ttx 

OaU ( ston, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 
Oklahoma C ity, Okla 
Little Rock, Ark 
Havre, Mont 
Kalispell, Mont 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Sheridan, Wyo . 
Pueblo, Colo 

S^ta Fe, N Mex 
I^oemx, Ari7 , 
Modena, Ltah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wmnoniucc i, Nev 
Boise, Idaho . - 
Seattle, ^ ash 

Walla \V alia, Wash 
Portland, Oicg - 
Roseburg, Oreg 
Eureka, Calif. . . 
Fresno, Calif 

Bos Angeles, Calif .. 
Sacramento, Calif — 
San Diego. Calif 

San Franewoo, Calif. 

0 

62 5 
60 9 
6H 6 
67 8 

71 0 

72 0 
V) 8 
71 6 

70 0 
77 4 

71 7 

72 8 
72 6 

69 7 
fl 8 
60 8 
62 6 
r>) 4 

7 1 

71 7 
77 5 
7" 7 
07 1 1 
6 1 

72 S 

70 S 
<1 4 
7» 0 
T” 7 
/« 1 
7 0 
7 ( 

r 4 

71 0 
7^ 1 
81 0 
77 0 
81 U 

81 7 
8- 0 
7) 4 
77 8 
/O 2 
SI 0 

82 2 
8> 0 
7'^ 7 
81 0 
70 2 
8> 0 
81 0 
81 j 

70 7 

70 H 
e*- 4 

62 S 
6 

65 4 

72 7 

67 4 
88 5 
6J 2 
74 5 
00 i 

71 8 

63 1 

72 7 

66 7 

68 0 
66 0 
80 7 

71 i 

72 9 

68 7 

69 1 

0 

61 9 

70 4 

68 8 
65 6 

74 4 

71 2 
70 8 

70 7 

71 8 
78 0 
74 0 

74 2 
7'- 4 

71 0 
01 0 

70 1 
fl» 0 
fs 8 

7 <) 

, S 

75 0 

7< 4 
( 1 5 
01 2 

71 0 
- 0 

7 0 I 
7) C 
7" 1 
78 t 

4 

1 

7S 2 

74 9 

77 7 
s j 
70 S 
11 0 
S ( 
81 t) 

78 7 
/ 6 

75 0 
80 6 
81 S 
80 > 
7. 0 

8 1 
7S 5 
SO 0 
8> 2 
S2 6 
7» 6 
7S 2 
64 4 
(1 1 
f 4 
b J 

72 6 
60 8 
89 2 
64 8 
7 6 

70 6 
72 8 
61 2 
r 2 
68 0 
OS 6 
64 6 
80 3 
68 2 

71 2 
66 2 
68 2 

o 

61 4 

69 1 
66 2 
64 6 

70 9 
09 1 
67 4 
08 6 
67 1 

71 i 
6^ 5 
60 6 
67 2 

6 2 

60 4 

61 H 
61 0 

0 4 
0^ 1 

0 0 
70 4 
fx 8 

0 2 
no 
os 0 ! 
es 2 
fx 4 

1 

70 0 

70 0 
74 0 

71 2 

78 0 
( 4 8 
<0 0 
s 0 
/ 2 
S 2 
8 S 
8 0 
- () 

74 1 
7" 6 

81 4 

82 7 

75 4 
/I 4 
86 0 

77 7 
71 1 

81 3 

82 5 

71 4 
7> 3 

70 0 

64 1 

01 0 
05 4 
67 9 

65 4 
89 1 
6‘4 7 

78 0 

72 0 
78 2 
6<) 8 

79 1 

71 2 
70 7 
67 9 
81 9 

72 6 

76 0 

60 5 

61 3 

o 

65 2 

71 8 

71 6 

69 2 
74 0 
74 2 

71 8 

70 1 

72 4 
79 0 

7( 0 

7e 0 

7e 0 
72 8 
»»t 7 
72 8 
6^ 1 
71 6 

7 8 

7 0 
7s 7 
78 8 
6'’ 4 

0 0 
71 6 

74 0 
/• 5 
"S ” 
78 6 
80 '4 

7 2 

7 1 

”6 9 

7 2 

r 6 

SI 8 
<8 0 
HI 0 
HI 6 
HO 6 

80 S 

75 4 
74 2 
82 0 

81 4 
83 2 
70 6 

82 6 
7^ 8 
81 6 
81 0 
82 0 
81 0 
81 1 
04 9 
61 6 

04 8 

05 9 

71 9 
bh 8 
87 0 
6*' 8 

72 9 

66 4 

70 4 
61 6 
74 0 
68 0 
68 2 
66 0 
78 2 
68 0 

71 8 

67 0 
58 6 

0 

64 7 

72 8 

65 2 
67 8 

74 8 
72 2 

7! 6 

71 2 
09 8 
70 6 

72 5 
70 4 
70 8 
6S 6 
60 4 
07 0 
5) S 

60 5 

70 9 

61 6 
7> 4 

72 S 
b( 6 

64 4 

71 0 
(9 1 
71 S 
7> H 
71 ( 

74 1 

7) 9 
/ 4 
77 8 
71 0 

76 s 
HO 2 

1 4 

80 4 

81 2 
81 1 
7 8 

75 6 
t7 S 
81 0 
82 6 
HO 0 
71 0 

8) 4 
79 2 
81 2 
81 5 
8'’ 6 

77 7 
77 7 

65 6 
61 5 
61 4 

64 0 

70 4 

67 8 
87 2 

69 4 

73 9 

71 0 

74 0 

65 2 

76 8 

70 3 

69 4 
64 0 
81 2 

70 0 

72 6 

68 6 
67 6 

62 6 
70 4 
70 6 
07 0 
75 4 

70 6 

71 3 
78 6 
74 6 
82 4 
78 4 
7> 7 
7/ 5 
71 1 
61 0 

7 0 

64 0 

70 4 
7H 7 

71 6 
82 6 
80 0 
fs 8 

i 0*^ 2 
71 2 

74 0 
SO s 
8> 5 
81) 0 
HI 8 

77 () 

r 6 

7» 0 
7H 6 

75 S 
S» 2 

78 H 

80 4 
HI 2 

81 6 

83 6 
81 2 

81 5 
81 2 

82 0 

81 4 
78 0 
8> 7 
7" 4 
87 0 

82 7 
85 1 
85 0 
82 8 
66 6 
60 1 
05 0 

65 8 

71 9 
67 8 

84 6 

66 6 

72 4 

65 7 
67 3 
62 6 

70 0 
67 4 
67 4 

66 6 

79 2 

71 7 
74 0 
69 8 
60 9 

0 

60 8 

68 8 

60 9 
05 2 

70 6 

70 0 
67 6 

71 2 
6) 8 
77 2 
71 4 
71 4 

71 9 

69 8 
65 2 
0) 0 
0) 0 
OS 5 
71 4 

70 8 

7 1 

77 2 

70 6 
O' 0 
T" 1 

71 0 
7> 0 

7 0 
7)4 1 

78 4 
71 6 

71 9 

'e 0 

72 4 

7 0 
XI 0 

76 4 
80 8 

81 5 

82 0 
SO 4 
7' 6 
78 0 

81 9 
81 2 

82 0 

77 6 
80 2 
81 ( 
82 0 

81 4 

82 2 
82 0 
81 0 
'0 4 
6) 0 

08 0 
68 2 
74 6 
69 0 
88 6 
71 3 
77 4 

71 2 

74 4 
63 0 

75 6 
68 6 

69 6 
65 9 
81 2 

70 2 

72 8 
68 4 
68.4 

0 

66 6 

72 0 

70 2 

69 0 

72 4 

71 6 

70 8 

71 2 
69 4 
75 6 

72 0 

71 0 

72 2 
6) 9 
62 8 
OS S 
f 1 () 
0) 2 

71 4 
6) 0 

7 1 

72 4 
70 4 
ts 4 
0) H 

70 0 
7> 0 
72 4 
7> 4 

74 0 

l\V 
70 8 
7> () 

71 9 
80 2 
' i 
S) 0 
SO 6 
SO 0 
/7 4 
/ 0 
77 2 
80 2 

81 3 

79 8 
71 0 
He 2 
77 0 
7H 1 

82 4 
82 9 

75 3 
77 4 
69 6 
61 6 
62 8 

67 0 
69 8 
65 0 

80 4 
62 0 

71 7 

68 6 

72 2 
64 4 

71 8 

69 3 

70 0 
60 1 

81 6 

72 4 

76 0 
70 4 
60 1 

0 

61 0 

69 8 

68 3 

66 8 

70 2 

70 2 
67 8 
72 8 

69 1 
77 0 

71 2 

72 8 
'1 8 

70 6 
64 2 
70 0 
61 6 
70 0 

71 2 
71 0 
7' 5 

77 0 

70 2 

0 ) *> 
74 0 

71 0 
7) 6 

78 9 
77 8 

S 4 
/- 8 

74 5 
7ei 4 

72 4 
70 1 
80 8 
70 7 
81 0 
HO 6 
81 1 
SO 8 

75 0 
80 3 
82 6 
84 2 
84 0 
70 4 

84 2 
80 4 

80 4 

81 6 

85 2 
82 9 
81 4 
09 0 

64 0 

65 6 
68 0 
72 8 
60 0 
87 1 

68 4 
74 6 

69 8 
74 0 
62 0 
74 0 
67 0 

67 6 

66 8 

79 9 

70 6 
72 1 

68 2 
69 6 

0 

63 2 

70 4 

68 2 
66 2 

71 0 

70 8 
68 7 

71 7 
09 6 
77 8 
74 4 
71 2 
74 5 

71 2 
04 8 

71 2 

64 2 

72 0 

74 8 
72 5 
7) 1 
77 0 
72 6 

70 0 
76 0 
d> 8 

77 7 
80 6 
80 0 
79 4 

71 1 
/2 8 

75 0 

72 3 

74 9 

78 1 

75 S 

7) 4 
78 8 
81 2 

79 7 
70 8 
79 4 
81 1 

8) 0 
82 1 
81 0 

84 8 
82 6 

85 2 
81 1 
8) 8 
84 4 
81 5 

70 0 

65 8 
6‘) 0 

71 1 

76 5 
70 7 
89 4 

69 6 
76 2 
67 8 
74 4 
62 7 
74 2 
67 2 

66 6 
66 9 
79 1 

73 3 

72 8 

70 7 
60 4 

o 

5<) 2 

60 4 

67 2 

64 6 

71 6 

71 0 

68 4 

74 0 

69 0 
78 4 

71 2 

70 8 

71 4 
08 2 
60 8 
67 9 
60 1 
00 9 
/I 4 
0) 0 
7, 9 
78 0 
e" 4 
62 0 

69 8 

70 2 

72 9 
70 2 
77 9 
HO S 

71 4 

74 8 
77 4 
71 0 
7x 4 
81 8 

77 4 

79 9 
HI 9 
81 0 

80 5 
70 4 

78 4 
HO 6 
82 0 

81 0 

77 2 

84 4 

78 8 

85 2 

82 4 
84 2 

83 6 
81 6 
65 0 
64 0 
61 7 

64 4 

70 8 

65 8 
S'' 2 
67 2 

73 0 
67 8 

71 1 
65 7 

75 4 
70 6 
70 0 
69 7 

79 0 
09 6 
73 6 
67.8 
6L7 

o 

63 6 

71 8 

67 8 

65 8 

73 4 

72 2 

69 1 

74 1 

70 0 

75 2 

73 4 

71 0 

72 7 
08 0 
01 4 

68 2 
61 9 
67 0 

71 6 
70 0 

78 2 

77 0 
O'" 9 

; 01 4 

72 4 

74 0 
70 0 

79 5 

79 0 

78 4 
74 8 
70 0 
77 6 

74 9 

80 0 
82 2 

80 i 
8^ 6 
82 2 
82 9 

81 6 
7<) 0 
82 6 
81 8 
S'" 8 
80 0 

75 2 
8 0 
82 7 
87 0 
85 2 
80 0 
81 0 
82 8 
64 8 
61 2 
60 4 

64 6 

74 6 
68 0 
80 4 

65 8 

75 4 
68 1 
70 4 
62 4 
72 8 
60 5 
68 0 
56 4 

79 8 
60 1 
72 2 
67 0 
69 1 

0 

03 5 

71 2 

GO 4 

07 0 

72 2 

72 1 
(9 0 “ 
74 0 

70 9 

79 4 

74 1 

71 0 

71 J 

71 0 

67 8 

70 0 
(>7 5 
n 3 

71 8 

72 2 
/8 1 
77 2 
(9 0 
07 8 

70 2 

71 9 
/5 5 
77 2 

76 0 
79 0 
71 0 
74 0 

70 2 

74 2 

75 2 
Kl 2 
/9 8 
SO 9 
SO 2 
«2 1 
HI 4 
79 4 
81 0 
82 4 
82 0 
84 0 
74 8 
84 2 

77 8 
84 8 
S2 1 
84 0 
81 2 
81 1 
e»5 7 
01 8 
04 0 
66 0 

71 6 
55 6 
87 2 
66 1 
71 0 
66 6 

70 8 
62 6 

73 6 
6A0 
67 4 
60 2 
7^6 
69 0 

71 0 
68.8 
GL2 


1 Normals are based on records of ao or more years of observations. 
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Tablb 794. — Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature at selected 
points in the United States^ 1914-1925 — Continued 


1 station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Sept. 

September monthly mean temiierature 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 


0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Greenville, Me 


5a 8 

68.4 

56.2 

53.4 

62.2 

63.4 

66.6 

57.2 

55.4 

5a2 

6a5 

5a 7 

Boston, Miass 

63.2 

64.6 

6a8 

65.0 

60.2 

61.2 

63.9 

65. 2 

68.5 

65.2 

64.2 

62.2 

640 

Buffalo, N. Y 

62.4 

01.0 

liiSil 

giWIil 

69.4 

66.0 

63. 1 

64. 3 

67.6 

64.4 

eao 

6a3 

614 

Canton, N. Y 

59. 3 

67.4 

61.4 

60. 1 

66.6 

64.4 

5a 8 

61.4 

63.2 

61.2 

59.4 

65.9 

67.8 

Trenton, N. J 

60.9 

65.2 

69. 4 

66. 1 

62.0 

62.6 

66.0 

67. 2 

70.6 

67.2 

67.6 

63.1 

eae 

• Pittsburgh, Pa 

60.4 

63.6 

08. 8 

64.2 

62.1 

59.8 

66.4 

00.8 

70,8 

09.6 

67.4 

61.4 

70.6 

Scranton, Pa 

62.9 

60.9 

65. 8 

62.2 

59.4 

68.6 

63.9 

03.9 

6a I 

05.6 

64.0 

59.0 

64 2 

f iTUtVi M.IJ 1 1 (tHHR 

67.1 

08.4 

08.4 

05.2 

64.9 

69.9 

69.6 

07.8 

72.3 

70.6 

EBB 

62.6 

73.9 

MM UW 

63.9 

03.6 

07.0 

eas 

60.6 

68.2 

60.4 

65.8 

09.0 

67.0 

ESQ 

60.4 

67.2 

Evans\ille, Ind 

70.7 

69.0 

72. 0 

69.4 

70.4 

63.6 

74.4 

7a 8 

76.6 

74. 6 

70.8 

66.2 

7a 2 

Indianapolis, Ind 



68. 1 

65.4 

65.2 

69.8 

70.3 


70.8 

71. 2 

EjrMll 

61.7 

74 2 

Chicago, 111 

66.3 

6a 6 

07. 2 

64.4 

63.7 

59.6 

68.9 


70.0 

69. 5 

05. 1 

60. 3 

70.2 

Peoiia, 111 

64.3 

6a2 

67.8 

63.6 

63.7 

58.2 

6a2 

68. 6 

70.0 

69. 6 

65.4 

60.4 

71.6 

Grand liapids, Mich 

62.7 

62.6 

64. 4 

61.4 

60.3 

56.2 

66.3 

65.9 

67.8 

65.2 

03.0 

68.2 

64 2 

Marquette, Mich 

67.6 

68.2 

67.0 

65.1 

55.8 

49. 3 

59. 2 

60.8 

62.2 

61.0 

60.8 

63.2 

54 2 

Madison, Wis 

62. 4 

02. 5 

62.6 

59.4 

60.0 

65.9 

64.2 

6^5 

66.0 

65. 1 

61.7 

60. 8 

65.9 

Didiith, Minn 

55. 1 

60.0 

55. 6 

1^ 

53.6 

50. 4 

55. 8 

60.3 

68.2 

5a2 

56.4 

62.7 

50.4 

St. Paul, Minn 

61.3 

01.8 

00.0 

69.2 

69.4 

54. 6 

63.9 

65.0 

63.2 

65.0 

62.4 

60.7 

65.2 

Dcs Moines, low.a ... 

65.6 

65.8 

05.6 

64.3 

64.0 

60.2 

68.9 

6a 0 

69.4 

oao 

65.2 

60.6 

70.4 

Dubuque, Iowa 

64.0 

64.4 

64.4 

62.2 

61.8 

57.4 

66. 1 

66. 4 

66.9 

65. 9 

6a 8 

68.2 

67.8 

St. Louis, Mo 

70.6 

69.6 

72.4 

68.3 

69.0 

63.6 

73.6 

72.5 

74.4 

73.8 

69.0 

65.0 

77.2 

Springfield, Mo 

68.9 

70.6 

70. 7 

68.2 

68.0 

62.8 

7a 6 

WdasM 

74.3 

72.7 

69.2 

63.8 

74 0 

Blsiiiai’ok, N. Dak 

68. 1 

61.0 

60.0 

50.8 

67.6 

63.9 

61.0 

60.3 

69.2 

01. 4 

Efifill 

67.2 

59.8 

Devils Luke, N. Dak. 

65. 6 

68.4 

65.0 

65.0 

66.9 

60.4 

67. 1 

59.4 

66.0 

69.4 

58.2 

64 3 

68.2 

Pierre, S. Dak 

63.8 

66.0 

61. 2 

62.2 

62.0 

68.9 

66.4 

64. 6 

EBMl 

67.6 

64. 4 

61.9 

05. 6 

North Platte, Nebr... 

62. 1 

65. 6 

62. 1 

62.8 

63.6 

5ao 

67.8 

64.2 

65.0 

67.8 

EMal 

60.6 

67.2 

Omaha, Nebr 

60.8 

68.2 

66.4 

65.4 

66.2 

62.4 

7a 8 

68.8 

71.4 

71.0 

67.4 

62.2 

70.9 

Concordia, Kans 

68.3 

72.4 

68. 6 

67.2 

68.4 

63.2 

71.4 

69.7 

73.8 

73.0 

69.6 

64.4 

713 

Dodge City, Kaus 

69.4 

72.6 

68. 4 

67.0 

69.4 

63.4 

7a 1 

09.4 

73.0 

72.4 

69. 6 

66.0 

70.3 

lola, Kans 

68.6 

71.8 

70.0 

08.4 

69.8 

63.8 

73.0 

71.0 

76.0 

72.8 

71.9 

66.7 

74 0 

Wa.shIngton, D. C 

68. 1 

6ao 

71. 0 

66.6 

63.8 

64.2 

69.4 

ESO 

74.4 

69.9 

69.6 

64.3 

72.8 

Lynchburg, Va 

09. 0 

66.7 

70.6 

KiliKl 

64.9 

64.3 

69.8 

69.5 

76. 5 

70.9 

■rOMtl 

64 0 

74 0 

Norfolk, Va 

71.6 

09.4 

74. 2 

70.3 

68.2 

69. 1 

7a 6 

73.9 

77.8 

73.6 

73. 0 

68.8 

74 4 

Parkersburg, W. Va. . 

67.3 

05.6 

09.4 

64.2 

64.0 

61.0 

68.6 

68.8 

72.8 

70.4 

68.4 

62.8 

74 0 

Charlotte, N. C 

71.5 

69.2 

73.2 

70.0 

67.0 

67.0 

72.7 

72.7 

79.2 

73.5 

73.7 

67.6 

80 6 

Charleston, S. 0 

76.6 

74.4 

79. 2 

76.1 

73.4 

73.2 

76.3 

77.8 

81.9 

7a 8 

77.8 

74 6 

812 

Atlanta, Ga 

72.4 

71.4 

74.9 

71.4 

70,0 

68.2 

74.2 

73.9 

79.4 

75.3 

KB 

l^.2 

83.0 

Thomasvillo, On 

76.8 

75.3 

80.3 

7a 0 

75.2 

74.0 

77.6 

78.8 

82.2 

78. 1 

7a 6 

76.6 

84 6 

Jacksonville, Fla 

78.3 

77.2 

79.8 

76.8 

76.9 

75.8 

77.4 

7a 8 

81.0 

76.8 

78.6 

77.2 

83.2 

Miami, Fla 

81. 5 

78.8 

81.0 

79.6 

79.2 

79.5 

80.4 

ESXl 

80.9 

80. I 

80.0 

80.8 

82.2 

Memphis, Tenn 

73.6 

73.8 

76.0 

72.0 

72.2 

67.6 

76.2 

74. 8 

■:oM« 

70. 3 

73.8 

69.2 

83.0 

Nashville, Tenn 

71.8 

71.0 

73.8 

69.2 

70.3 

65.4 

7a 8 

7a 2 

Kdtil 

74.2 

71.8 

67.9 

8L4 

Birmingham, Ala 

74.8 

72.6 

7a 3 

73.6 

72.6 

70.0 

76.9 

76.5 

81.6 

78.8 

75.8 

7a 1 

84 2 

Mobile, Ala 

78. 1 

76.8 

79.8 

77.0 

76.8 

74.3 

78.6 

79.9 

8a 2 

79.4 

79.6 

76. 3 

83.7 

Now Orleans, Ala 

79.2 

7a 8 

81.2 

79.3 

78.2 

7a 9 

80.2 

81.5 

8a 4 

80.8 

81.2 

79.4 

812 

Shreveport, La 

76.9 

77.2 

77.6 

76. 2 

74.1 

72.2 

7a 4 

78.6 

81.7 

7a 8 

75.6 

75. 0 

83.2 

Amarillo, Tex 

69.3 

72.8 

68.8 

67.8 

69.4 

65. 4 

71.2 

IliU 

73.5 

73. 1 

69. 8 

67.6 

646 

Brownsville, Tex 

80.6 

80.0 

82.2 

80.0 

7a 8 

80.8 

8a 3 

84.4 

83.0 

80.7 

83.0 

EBB 

80.7 

El Paso, Tex 

73.9 

74.3 

73.6 

73.0 

73.8 

73.6 

7a 6 

75.1 

76.6 

76.6 

73. 5 

74.6 

74 6 

Fort Worth, Tex...,. 

76.9 

77.4 

77. 1 

77.4 

7a 8 

7a 0 

7a 6 

77.9 

81.9 


78.5 

74 3 

810 

Galveston, Tex 

8a 1 

80.2 

81.2 

79.4 

79.4 

77.0 

80.0 

81.4 

82.6 

80.2 

79.8 

EBB 

81.0 

San Antonio, Tex 

79.0 

79.6 

79.8 

78.0 

79.3 

7a 4 

77.8 

8a 1 

81.7 

79. 6 

79.2 

78.4 

80.8 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

72.8 

75.5 

73.8 

72.2 

73.3 

oao 

74.3 

73.8 


77.0 

74.0 


74 4 

Little Rock, Ark 

74.1 

74.6 

76.0 

72.8 

72.6 

69.0 

75.3 

75.2 

79.6 

77.7 

73.2 


81.9 

Havre, Mont 

66.4 

56.8 

61.8 

55. 4 

56.6 

6a 2 


68.7 

6a 6 

60.8 

57.8 

57.0 

640 

Kallspell, Mont 

53.5 

52.6 

51,4 

63.0 

66.8 


54.0 

64.2 

48.8 

67.8 

57.0 

63.8 

63.0 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

67.0 

58.0 

64.6 

6.5. 8 

aao 

63. 1 

69.0 

67.1 

5a4 

60.8 

55.8 

64.6 

640 

Sheridan, Wyo 

66.3 

67,2 

52.8 

65.2 

57.9 

65.0 

69.6 

57.6 

65.0 

EBB 

56.6 

54.8 

54 6 

Pueblo, Colo 

64.6 

66.8 

64.2 

63.2 

65.6 

60.8 

67.6 

64.2 

66.7 

68. 3 

63.0 

63.4 

65.0 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

60.9 

63.0 

69.6 


62.6 

liliXl 

61.4 

lilSl 

EBS 

63.8 

68.6 

60.4 

61.4 

Phoenix, Ariz 

82.7 

84.6 

79.9 

eSO 

83.2 

82.4 

81.6 

80.4 

82.6 

85.0 

80.2 

85.6 

844 

Modena, Utah 

60.0 

60.6 

58.8 

60.4 

60,3 

60.8 

61.2 


60.2 

65.1 

6a2 

60.6 

67.1 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

64.4 

04.4 

62.4 

6a 3 

66,4 

66.6 

6a8 

64.7 

eao 

69.2 

64.2 

64.4 

63.6 

Winnemucca, Nev 

69.2 

67.8 

67. 1 

59.1 

61.4 

61.6 

59.4 

6ao 

67.4 

62.4 

60.4 

68.5 

67.0 

Boise, Idaho 

61.9 

61.4 

60.4 

62.5 

6a 0 

65.2 

6a 2 

63.2 

67.6 

71 I 

66.7 


61.4 

Seattle, Wash 

6ai 

6a7 

59. 1 


6a9 

62.2 

69.6 

67.8 

67.0 

1 

60.8 


69.5 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

63.8 

6L6 

63.4 

liSB 

oas 

eas 

6ao 

6a4 

69.6 


67.1 


64 6 

Portland, Oreg 

61.7 

69.4 

62.4 

62.6 

oai 

67.4 

6a 6 

6L2 

60.6 

S ^ 

64.6 

6a4 

610 

Koseburg, Oreg 

62.9 

60.1 

61.7 

62.6 

63.6 

66.8 

6L0 

EiU 

EBB 


643 

6a4 

610 

Eureka, Calif 

56.0 

66.0 

64.6 

oas 

56.4 

6a6 

66.6 

67.2 

65.4 

® » 

67.2 

549 

67.8 

Fresno, Calif 

7a 4 

71.6 

73.0 



7a 6 

73.2 

7a 2 

7a 8 

7a 1 

7a 4 

74 2 

69.4, 

Los Angeles, Calif 

69.0 

67.9 

6ao 





6a4 

69.3 

7a 1 

70.4 

7a 0 

69.1 

Saoramento, Calif 

69.8 

67.6 

68.9 


WtEi 

Eal 


EMI 

EfiB 


7a 7 

7a 8 

644 

Ban Diego, Oallf 

67.1 

6ao 

66.4 

64.4 

6S.2 

70.6 


6a2 

eas 


6a2 

66,4 

646 

Ban Francisco, Caiif.. 

60.0 

60.8 

62.4 

62.2 

64.0 

6a 2 

eao 

6a4 

6a8 

1 6a3 

640 

6a4 

617 


Nomiali ara baaed ozt records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Oklahoma City Okla 

61 5 

61 6 

62 8 

62 4 

67 3 

(5 2 

59 7 

63 9 

61 0 

63 3 

5ti 5 

60 3 

3 2 

Little Hock, Ark 

03 6 

63 2 

65 4 

63 3 

67 9 

66 6 

6< 6 

05 4 

62 9 

6 2 

60 8 

67 2 

n 3 

Haire, Mont 

44 6 

46 2 

49 2 

39 9 

41 8 

48 9 

34 4 

46 7 

50 6 

4/ 9 

44 2 

49 0 

35 4 

Kalispcll, Mont 

43 6 

43 2 

46 2 

40 6 

43 6 

47 0 

3f 4 

42 4 

46 i 

47 0 

1 41 0 

44 7 

3S 4 

Chcyinno, Wyo 

44 8 

47 6 

48 0 

42 9 

43 3 

48 2 

40 5 

40 0 

60 8 

47 5 

38 / 

47 8 

37 8 

She idan’ Wyo 

43 / 

40 6 

48 4 

33 0 

41 0 

48 5 

3 7 

44 5 

1 49 2 

47 3 

41 0 

47 8 

14 1 

Pueblo, Colo 

52. 0 

63 0 

51 0 

61 6 

49 0 

55 8 

43 9 

53 2 

60 5 

•'1 2 

4" 6 

65 4 

46 <) 

Santa Fe, N Mex 

60 4 

49 4 

52 0 

60 8 

51 9 

52 0 

47 1 

48 8 

63 0 

51 4 

45 8 

61 2 

49 0 

Phoenix, Ariz 

70 6 

71 2 

73 8 

00 2 

72 7 

71 8 

06 7 

07 0 

73 8 

71 6 

67 3 

71 2 

03 4 

Modena, Utah 

48 0 

40 9 

60 6 

45 0 

61 1 

51 1 

42 2 

44 3 

64 0 

49 6 

44 8 

4 6 

49 9 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

62 6 

65 8 

66 3 

49 8 

54 2 

65 0 

44 6 

49 4 

68 0 

6) 9 

48 7 

62 4 

51 q 

Wmnemucca, Nev 
Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla Walla Wash 
Portland, Oreg 
Roseburg, Oreg 
Fiireka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Baeraxnento, Calif 

San Diego, Calif 

Ban Francisco, Oalif 

48 3 
51 1 

60 2 
61 4 

50 2 
64 4 

44 9 
48 7 

61 7 
63 2 

61 6 
53 6 

4? 0 
41 9 

44 6 
48 4 

61 9 
65 0 

49 0 
66 2 

46 0 
60 2 

47 U 
62 8 

47 2 
'^0 0 

61 4 

64 6 

63 7 

49 1 

62 6 

63 4 

48 6 

50 1 

63 2 

63 6 

64 6 

62 8 

6J 4 

63 6 

64 2 
63 0 

63 6 

64 0 
66 3 

62 9 

63 7 
60 6 

54 4 
67 4 
66 3 
64 8 

64 6 

65 6 
62 2 

66 0 
02.0 

66 8 
66 8 
64 0 
62 3 
67 4 
66 2 
66 2 
62 8 
61 3 

6'> 4 
63 2 
60 0 
50 2 

59 8 
69 7 
58 2 

60 3 
66 0 

60 6 

67 3 
64 9 
61 6 
60 3 

68 2 
68 0 
64 6 
62.3 

67 0 
66 4 
60 4 
54 2 
66 7 
71 0 
64 2 

68 1 
64.0 

60 2 
60 9 
49 4 
60 6 
62 0 
63 8 
60 0 
62. 0 
60 7 

62 0 
53 1 
62 2 
64. 6 
60 0 
63 2 
68 6 
61 4 
60 2 

67 0 
67 0 
67 1 
54 6 
66 6 
66 7 
64 0 
64.6 
61 6 

66 6 
66 4 
66 2 
64 8 
04 2 
66 4 
61 9 
64 0 
60 6 

62 7 
67 1 
54 2 
64 4 
64.0, 
66 8* 
63. 1 

64.4 

62.4 

65 

64 6 

63 C 

64 4 
61 0 
62.6 
69 6 
60 6 
69 4 

63 S 
65 8 
63 0 

6 ) 

61 4 
- 0 

62 G 

63 6 
62.2 


iNonnals are based on records o( 30 or more years of observations, 
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Table 794, — Temperature: Monthly normal ^ and inean temperature at seleded 
points in the United States, 19lJ!r'1925 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Nov. 


November monthly mean temperature 

1914 

1016 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1924 

1926 


o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Green villOy Me 

30.7 

28.4 

32.6 

29.2 

27.2 

32.6 

30.6 

28.4 

27.2 

31.2 

34.8 

33.0 

3a2 

Boston, Mass 

42.0 

42.7 

46.4 

42.6 

39.4 

45.0 

42.8 

41.7 

41. 6 

43.8 

44.6 

44.6 

43.6 

BulTalo, N. Y 

39.4 

40.0 

42.4 

39.2 

36.0 

43.0 

38.4 

38.4 

37.6 

42.0 

40.2 

39.8 

38.6 

Canton, N. Y 

33.9 

34. 6 

.37.7 

3 : 1.8 

28.0 

37.4 

34. 2 

32.0 

30. S 

37.0 

36.8 

36.2 

34.2 

Trenton, N. J 

44.4 

43.6 

44.6 

4 : 1.7 

40.6 

44.8 

43.8 

43.2 

44.6 

46.0 

44.0 

44.1 

43.0 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

43.2 

42.9 

45.2 

44. 5 

:19.8 

43.8 

42.6 

42.2 

44.6 

45.3 

43. 2 

42.8 

40.6 

Scranton, Pa 

40.6 

40.2 

42. 1 

40.8 

36.8 

42.4 

41.0 

40.2 

41.2 

42.4 

41.4 

40.9 

39.8 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

42. 5 

46. 7 

46.6 

45.4 

41.4 

4.3.4 

42. 2 

42.3 

4.5. 8 

4a 4 

43.8 

4 : 1.6 

42.2 

Cleveland, Ohio 

40.9 

41.8 

4 : 1.9 

42.3 

38.2 

4 : 1.2 

41. 1 

4J. 2 

42.0 

44.2 

42.0 

41.2 

39.6 

Evansville, Ind 

40.6 

49.2 

50.4 

49.6 

46.8 

47.2 

46. 3 

44.7 

49.7 

40.3 

47.6 

47.4 

46w0 

Indianapolis, Ind 

42.3 

44.3 

45.5 

45.0 

43.0 

43.2 

41. 6 

41.6 

44.6 

46.4 

44.2 

42.6 

40.4 

Chicago, 111 

41.2 

44.4 

44. 2 

43.2 

4.3. 0 

43.5 

39. 2 

40. 2 

40.8 

41.6 

43.8 

41.6 

39.0 

Peoria, 111 

37.6 

43.4 

43. 8 

42.4 

41.8 

41,9 

37. 9 

38. 6 

39. 9 

43. 2 

42. 2 

41.2 

37.7 

Grand Papids, Mich- 

38.4 

39.6 

41. 6 

39.8 

38. 2 

42. 2 

37. 2 

38. 2 

30. 7 

42.4 

40.4 

39.7 

37.0 

Minriiuette, Mich 

33. 3 

33.7 

35. 0 

32.4 

35. 4 

37.4 

30.0 

3 : 1 . 8 

29.0 

37.6 

38.2 

33.8 

33.3 

Madfson, Wis 

36.2 

38.2 

38. 8 

3 . 5.8 

38.2 

39. 4 

32. 6 

34. 2 

31. 9 

41.0 

38.9 

36.0 

33.8 

Duluth, 'Minn 

30.0 

29.8 

29.8 

29.2 

31.4 

3 : 1 . 6 

21. 6 

28.4 

23. 2 

34. 2 

35. 8 

27.2 

28.2 

St. I’aul, Minn 

32.5 

36.0 

35. 3 

3 : 1.8 

38.2 

37.3 

26. 6 

32.6 

27.0 

.38.8 

38.3 

32.2 

.31. 7 

Dcs Moines, Iowa 

38.4 

43. 2 

42. 6 

39. 7 

43.0 

41. G 

35. 8 

37.6 

35.8 

44.0 

42.2 

40.4 

37.8 

Dubuque, Iowa 

37.0 

40. 6 

41. 2 

37. 6 

40. 2 

41. 2 

34. 6 

35. 6 

34. 2 

42. 7 

40.0 

38.4 

3.5. 7 

St. Louis, Mo 

46.4 

60. 3 

50.9 

49. 2 

47.7 

46. 2 

44. 8 

4.3. 7 

47.3 

48. 8 

47. 9 

47.6 

43.4 

Springfield, Mo 

4.5.7 

50.0 

50. 7 

48.3 

47.4 

45. 3 

44. 4 

41. 0 

48. 4 

48. 1 

47.0 

48.6 

45.0 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

28.5 

31.6 

32.6 

30.6 

40.2 

31.4 

18. 2 

29. 6 

22. G 

33. 2 

38.8 

:30.8 

30.8 

Devils I.ako, N. Dak. 

22.6 

29.0 

26.3 

26.8 

35.6 

27. 1 

12. 8 

27. 2 

18.6 

31.8 

35.6 

23.8 

26.8 

Pierre, S. Dak 

.33.6 

41.3 

38. 2 

35. 4 

4 : 1.4 

36. 2 

25. 3 

32. 2 

29.4 

30. 7 

42.6 

:37.5 

36.2 

North Plntto, Nebr... 

30.6 

43.7 

41. 2 

35.8 

45. 5 

36. 8 

28. 2 

34. G 

38.0 

38. 8 

42.5 

39.6 

:38.4 

Omaha, Nebr 

38.5 

45.4 

43.9 

40.6 

45.8 

41.6 

:io.o 

37. 2 

30. 9 

44. 2 

43.8 

42.0 

40.2 

Concordia, Kans 

41.4 

47. 6 

47.0 

42.8 

47.3 

42.9 

38. 2 

38. 2 

41. 1 

41. 8 

44.9 

44.8 

41.4 

Do<lge ('ity, Kans 

42.6 

48.4 

47.4 

42.0 

48. 6 

41.7 

;is. 7 

39. 4 

4.3. G 

45. 5 

46.2 

45.9 

42.6 

lola, Kans 

43.0 

49.6 

49.8 

46.8 

47.5 

45.6 

43.0 

41. 6 

45.6 

47.8 

47.2 

47.4 

44.2 

Washington, D. C 

46. 2 

46.4 

46. 2 

40.3 

42.8 

40.3 

46. 8 

45.9 

47.5 

47.9 

45.1 

4ao 

44. 

liynchburg, Va 

47.2 

46.6 

48. 1 

48.4 

45. 2 

46.8 

48. 2 

46.4 

60.6 

48.4 

40. 1 

47.7 

45.6 

Norfolk, Va_ 

51.4 

61.0 

52.4 

.52. 4 

47.8 

62.0 

63.0 

52. 6 

5.5. 8 

61.8 

50. 0 

51.6 

60.2 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

43.8 

46.4 

47.0 

45. 5 

40.6 

44. 2 

44. 8 

4.3. 0 

47.2 

46.0 

44.0 

44.C 

42.0 

Chai lotto, N. C 

60.6 

50.6 

5 : 1 . 3 

.53. 0 

49. 2 

.50.7 

52. 9 

40.4 

61.0 

61.6 

49.0 

62.2 

47.9 

(diarleston, S. C 

58. 1 

67.0 

61.4 

59. 2 

6-1.4 

66.6 

G2. 2 

67.4 

62. 0 

60. 1 

55.0 

sas 

5a2 

Atlanta, Ga 

62. 1 

62.4 

51. 2 

52.4 

51. .1 

61.6 

51. 7 

60.2 

51. 7 

62.9 

49.8 

54.6 

49.8 

Thomasville, Oa 

58.6 

68. 1 

61. 7 

69.8 

55. 9 

57,8 

61. 2 

60.8 

6 : 1 . 8 

62. 2 

56.4 

60.2 

57 0 

Jacksonville, Ela 

62.2 

61.6 

66. 0 

61. 1 

58.0 1 

60.4 

6G. 6 

Gl. 6 

65. 8 

64.8 

59.6 

62.4 

60.0 

Miami, Ela 

72.0 

70. 6 

73. 2 

71.9 

67, 0 

72.2 

73.4 

72. 2 

73. 6 

73. 1 

08.4 

71.6 

72.4 

Memphis, Tenn 

51.7 

53. 6 

55. 9 

.54. 0 

51.8 

51,0 

52. 1 

48. 7 

5.5. 8 

51. 8 

62.6 

53.8 

51.4 

Na.shvilie, Tenn 

49.0 

49. 6 

52,8 

50.2 

47.9 ! 

48.0 

49. 7 

40. 7 

52. 4 

51.. 1 

48.9 

50.0 

48.0 

Birmingham, Ala 

63.9 

53.0 

66. 1 

64.9 

61.8 

62.4 

5f). 0 

60.8 

67.6 

66.4 

62.0 

55.9 

51.8 

Mobile, Ala 

58.6 

69.0 

61. 8 

60.0 

56. 6 

69.0 

6.3. 8 

50. 2 

6.3. 3 

62.8 

67.2 

61.6 

58.0 

New Orleans, La 

61.6 

01.2 

66. 2 

62. 0 

69. 0 

61.7 

OC. 4 

58. 2 

60.6 

6a 0 

69.9 

66.6 

60.8 

Shrevenort, La 

66.0 

6a8 

69. 3 

66. 4 

65. 1 

.54. 1 

67. 8 

52. 2 ! 

62.6 

58.3 i 

55. 6 

69.2 

55. 0 

Aniarillo, Tex 

4.5.5 

50.4 

49. 5 

41.4 1 

50.8 

42.6 

42. 6 

42. 8 

61.0 

47.2 I 

46.4 

50.8 

4a 2 

Brownsville, Tex 

67.2 

07.2 

70. 2 

66.5 

6a7 

65.8 

70. 5 

04.6 

71.8 

67.6 

63.8 1 

72.2 

66.6 

K1 Paso, Tex 

62.7 

64.7 

52.8 

51.2 

65. 4 

49. 1 

52. 4 

61.6 

64.4 

60. 1 

51. 2 

56.4 

62.3 

Fort W orth. Tex 

6.5. 6 

67.1 

60. 1 

6.5. 4 

57.4 

5 : 1 . 6 

53. 6 

51.9 

61.6 

67.6 

66.0 

59.2 

66.9 

Galveston, Tex 

6.3.3 

6:1.1 

67.0 

62.9 

62.6 

60.9 

65. 4 

69. 2 

<17. 7 

65.6 

60.0 

67.4 

61.6 

San Antonio, Tex 

60.3 

61.2 

63.8 

69.0 

63.4 

67.4 

60.8 

57. 4 

65.6 

61.9 

68.7 

66.6 

60.2 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

48.8 

63.6 

63.8 

49. 7 

62.4 

48.2 

45. 4 

4.5. 2 

61.5 

51.3 

50.2 

52.8 

49.0 

Little Rock, Ark 

62. 1 

64.2 

65. 6 

53. 5 

62.9 

61.0 

62.8 

48.4 

65. 8 

64. 2 

52.6 

54.2 

61.4 

Havre, Mont 

31.2 

36.7 

32.4 

31.5 

41.0 

29.9 

21.2 

33.6 

25. 8 

30.8 

37.8 

29.6 ; 

34.6 

Kalispell, Mont 

32.4 

36.4 

32. 2 

28.0 

36.2 

32.8 

26. 7 

32. 6 

30.3 

30.0 

33.7 

8L1 

83.3 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

34.8 

41.4 

37. 0 

31. 2 

40.8 

30.9 

30. 6 

.31. 8 

38.6 

31.4 

37.4 

8a6 

36.0 

Sheridan, Wyo 

32.8 

36.6 

32. 6 

28.9 

41.8 

29.4 

24.4 

28.3 

29.6 

32.8 

38.4 

34.6 

32.2 

Pueblo, Colo 

39.4 

43.5 

42.8 

38.3 

44.8 

36.3 

36. 8 

37.8 

42.8 1 

37.6 

41.3 

43.0 

39.0 

Santa Fe, N. Mex — 

38.9 

43.0 

39.8 

38.9 

45. 1 

35.0 

38. 6 

37.7 

43.0 

35.8 

38.8 

41.3 

37.4 

Phoenix, Art* 

59.7 

63.9 

59. 2 

6.5.8 

60.9 

67. 2 

67.0 

58.6 

60.9 

65.0 

69.1 

62.8 

67.8 

Moilena, Utah 

36.4 

38.4 

38.0 

33.6 

39.0 

3 : 1.9 

34. 8 

:1G. 1 

41.7 

34.2 

39.0 

36.7 

3a3 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

41.1 

4 : 1.4 

43.6 

3<i.2 

44.0 

38.8 

38. 4 

40.4 

45.9 

38.0 

4 : 1.2 

4a 4 

39.8 

Wlnncmucca, Nev 

3&4 

37.8 

37.2 

33.0 

4L9 

34. 2 

36. 0 

37.6 

41.0 

33. 6 

39.7 

37.3 

sas 

Boise, Idaho 

41.0 

41.8 

39.6 

36.5 

44.4 

39.6 

37.0 

40.8 

44.7 

37.0 

42.6 

4a7 

4a4 

Seattle, Wash 

46.6 

47.2 

43.7 

43.0 

49.6 

46.8 

44.9 

47.0 

4,5.4 ! 

43.6 

47.4 

44.6 

46.0 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

42.8 

44.6 

42.7 

36.5 

4ti.6 

42.7 

4a 5 

41.8 

43.9 

3a 9 

44.8 

39.6 

41.4 

Portland, Oreg 

40.8 

47.0 

46.4 

43.7 

50.6 

4&6 

45.0 

46.8 

48.8 

43. 6 

5a4 

46.6 

46.0 

Roseburg, Oreg 

46.9 

46.8 

47.4 

42.8 

49.0 

45.8 

44.8 

45. 6 

49.8 

44. 3 

49.2 

4a2 

4ao 

Eureka, Calif. 

61. 1 

60.8 

49.8 

47.5 

62.8 

60.0 

48. 2 

61. 2 

62.0 

48. 2 

53.6 

61.6 

61.7 

Fresno, Calif 

64.2 

67.4 

63.8 

61.2 

66.7 

52.8 

63.0 

54.0 

57.0 

61.0 

58.2 

56. 1 

64.2 

Los Angeled Calif 

60.9 

67.0 

61.8 

68.4 

63.7 

6a8 

61.6 

oa 1 

63.2 

69.8 

6a4 

64.1 

62.4 

Saoraroento, CaUf 

63.6 

66.6 

63.0 

6a5 

66.2 

60. 6 

62.4 

61.0 

64.8 

49.8 

68.5 

51.8 

63.0 

San Diego, Calif 

69.7 

64.4 

69.6 

66.6 

60.8 

60.8 

68.0 

58.2 

60.4 

68.0 

64.0 

eao 

eas 

San Frandsoo, Calif-. 

66.3 

59.0 ; 

6ai 

M.4 

i 

68.7 

66.6 

66.0 1 

65.4 

57.8 

M.3 

aas 

8a7 

6a6 


1 Normals are based upon records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Table 794, — Temperature Monthly normal ‘ and mean temperature at selected 

United StaleSf 1914 1926 — Continued 


Station 


Nor 

nial 

for 

Dec 


Greenville, Me 
Bost( n Mass 
Buirdlo N Y 
C ante n N Y 
T ren on, N J 
Pittsl iirgh I a 
Scranton Pi 
i incinnati Ohio 
C lev( land Ohi ) 
EviiisMlk Ini 
Indiinipolis Imi 
Chicigi 111 
Peorn 111 

Grand K'lpids Mich 
Mar<iU( ttc Mich 
Madisi n W is 
Dulntb M nn 
St 1 ml JVJ nn 
Dos MoiiK*? 1( va 
Dubiiquc low i 
St I oil IS Mo 
Springfield Mo 
Blsni irck N D^k 
Devils I ik< Is D Uc 
Plern S D ik 
Norih Plitte NiLr 
Omahi Nthr 
< oncor li i K ms 
Dodgi 1 it> K in 
lola Kaiis 
Washington I) C 
Lynchburg \ 

Norhlk Va 
Parke isburg W Vi 
Chaihtto N C 
Chailoston s C 
Athnt Go 
OhoniasMlU Oi 
Jick nville ill 
Mian FH 
Ml ri phis 1 1 nu 
Is ash \ 11 I m 
Bnniinghaiii Ala 
Mobile AH 
New Orleans La 
Shreveport la 
Amarillo lex 
BroMnsvdli Ttx 
FI I s rp\ 
iort W erth Ttx 
OjJvcston lex 
San Antoni) lix 
Oklahoma C it> Okla 
Little Rock Aik 
Bavrt, Mont 
Kalis pell Mont 
Che> onncjWyo 
Sheridan Wyo 
Pueblo, Colo 
Santa ie N Mex 
Phoentx, Ariz 
Mod na I ♦ ih 
Salt 1 ake City Utah 
WlnnciL*i 2 cca, Nev 
Boise. Idaho 
Seattle Wash 
Walla Walla W ash 
Portland, Oreg 
Rosehurg, Oreg 
Pureka Calif 
Fresno Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Sacramento ( aJif 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 

Weather Bureau 

iNormalsare 


December monthly mean temperature 


18 0 
32 0 
2 ) 8 
22 7 
34 4 
31 2 

30 7 

31 4 

31 2 
37 1 

32 2 
30 0 
28 I 
-<.8 5 
22 0 
22 8 
1 0 
IJ 0 
21 0 
24 7 
34 » 

M 2 
14 7 

8 0 
21 8 
2 1 
i 4 

40 7 
4 tt 
32 j 
3« a 
4> 

4 1 

1 2 

43 0 
61 7 

44 7 
^2 ) 
n i 
f8 0 
44 ( 

41 0 

40 4 
5. 2 
6 fl 
4* 1 
3/ 0 
01 2 
44 9 
4/ 5 
5t) 4 
63 7 
39 3 
44 2 
20 4 
2^1 9 
28 5 
22L 1 
31 5 

30 7 
52 0 
28 ) 

31 9 
30 0 

32 1 

41 7 
35 5 
41 2 
41 8 
48 2 
46 2 
56 6 
46 2 
56 0 
51 3 


15 8 
30 4 
20 0 
20 6 
30 (> 
2^1 9 
28 0 

30 2 
27 0 

31 0 
2 8 
24 1 
20 8 
24 6 
18 4 
H 4 

) 4 
1 1 
IS 7 

15 i 
0 

2 4 
" 4 

3 0 

16 1 
18 0 
18 2 
1> 0 
^3 4 
2f 2 

4 8 
1 0 
4) 0 
40 ( 
3S 4 

48 8 

40 3 
60 4 

1 

f <» 

3( 2 

3 8 

41 9 

49 4 
>0 8 
11 6 
iO 4 
'■4 2 

42 8 
19 

50 2 
4( 3 
41 4 
3r 9 
10 8 

19 0 

20 2 
14 2 
24 6 
2f 0 
60 3 
21 2 
29 0 
18 9 
24 0 
39 7 
20 0 

36 8 

37 0 
4i) 3 
44 7 
53 4 

43 8 
64 6 
48 7 


1015 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

22.0 

17 8 

7 8 

20 0 

11 4 

34 2 

32 0 

23 7 

34 7 

28 7 

27 8 

28 4 

J) 8 

3 0 

23 3 

23 1 

18 6 

S (> 

24 0 

17 2 

32 t 

32 2 

*4 7 

38 4 

28 9 

31 8 

32 9 

21 5 

41 0 

2H 2 

29 4 

30 4 

21 3 

3b 2 

21 9 

32 7 

31 6 

22 3 

41 8 

27 4 

30 8 

2» 0 

22 4 

3s 7 

2 7 

31 S 

36 2 

2i 6 

41 7 

32 2 

31 0 

^9 6 

2 8 

40 3 

21 1 

2J 1 

21 0 

22 4 

37 7 

21 4 

27 8 

2 

1 1 8 

36 6 

20 0 

27 0 

26 4 

21 1 

31 5 

21 4 

2i 0 

IS 0 

11 0 

28 8 

13 7 

23 9 

IS 0 

13 1 

31 % 

12 t 

IK 1 

s S 

< 4 

2 

1 

2 1 

1 2 

10 1 

..K 

JO 2 

2 8 

2- 0 

11 7 

31 2 

11 0 

2 

n 3 

1 8 

33 0 

11 4 

3 4 

33 0 

2i 8 

43 0 

..J 0 

a r 

33 » 

J 

41 3 

3 0 

1 f 8 

3 0 

3 2 

21 1 

11 T 

1 1 

0 h 

3 0 

11 ) 

0 

2 s 

[ 

13 1 

2 

JS 0 

2S 2 

) 4 

3 7 

2s 6 

J 1 1 

2<» 1 

2 2 

J8 0 

31 8 

1 } 4 

33 4 

2 0 

23 o 

3 1) 

21 4 

34 0 

2» 0 

28 2 

31 0 

2) b 

31 8 

30 2 

2 4 

38 S 

0 

36 2 

3 6 

2 9 

11 b 

3- 0 

3 0 

iS 1 

0 

4 ) 

31 1 

10 

4 7 

3 S 

4 4 

k) ) 

31 2 

31 2 

^4 8 

13 3 

30 4 

41 4 

13 3 

33 4 

1 - 

11 b 

4H 2 

53 0 

4 0 

3 

1 1 

43 7 

46 0 

31 2 

4H > 

44 8 

60 8 

61 0 

40 0 

1 H 

0 

63 8 

6H 0 

4S 1 

6H 2 

1 1 

06 0 

0) 0 

r3 0 

( 8 

(8 H 

4 0 

13 4 

34 0 

0 2 

40 4 

42 4 

8 

31 1 

4 1 

iH S 

11 

41 8 

39 2 

60 4 

4 8 

63 8 

63 9 

4H 2 

0 

6 0 

7 

- 4 

61 4 

67 

>>7 0 

60 4 

1) 8 

43 

*^2 0 

4S 8 

4) ’ 

6 

31 1 

3- 4 

3 0 

t 2 

1 3 

02 9 

61 7 

OO 8 

44 8 

4o 0 

49 0 

41 2 

47 2 

50 9 

4S 0 

41 b 

49 8 

44 1 

57 ) 

7 7 

f2 8 

61 8 

57 2 

61 8 

M 6 

60 4 

54 7 

61 7 

43 4 

37 6 

31 0 

40 8 

33 8 

40 0 

43 4 

36 4 

49 b 

40 0 

24 4 

7 0 

H 4 

20 4 

10 9 

23 3 

14 9 

2( 2 

28 1 

17 0 

28 8 

21 0 

30 4 

20 7 

28 0 

24 8 

14 6 

21 2 

28 0 

13 7 

32 0 

29 8 

35 4 

30 2 

30 9 

32 1 

27 0 

38 2 

27 0 

34 2 

61 6 

41 7 

54 6 

40 6 

64 2 

28 8 

21 4 

30 1 

20 6 

20 1 

33 7 

27 8 

41 8 

31 2 

21 6 

30 7 

26 6 

37 2 

24 9 

28 2 

33 6 

28 4 

43 2 

20 6 

23 6 

42 0 

38 0 

45 0 

40 9 

38 6 

38 2 

30 5 

4b 1 

37 8 

22 6 

42 0 

38 1 

48 4 

42 3 

33 6 

43 2 

39 0 

48 4 

40 4 

39 6 

48 4 

43 2 

61 2 

46 3 

48 1 

48 2 

46 4 

40 7 

46 0 

47 1 

57 4 

52 6 

62.6 

67 2 

58 9 

47 5 

44 2 

40 2 

43 4 

44 1 

5j 6 

52 4 

58 6 

54 8 

56 6 

52 2 

48 0 

54 6 

60 2 

48 8 


1920 


1921 


20 2 

35 6 

32 7 
24 3 
37 4 

36 6 

33 6 
V 4 
33 6 
3S 4 
44 2 
3> 4 
30 8 
4- 0 

27 0 
2f 2 
1> 4 
24 0 

28 8 

2 4 

37 5 

38 I 
17 8 
11 0 

21 9 
^ 0 
28 7 
3- 1 
4 I 

47 0 
4> 3 
10 2 
4 0 

r 8 

14 0 
fl 4 
44 I 
I 4 
4 

(s 0 
44 0 
11 0 
4 ( 
51 0 

54 1 

48 0 

39 0 
61 I 
44 4 

48 3 
6< 0 
51 

40 8 
44 6 

22 0 
27 9 
27 9 
24 6 

33 8 
27 4 

49 7 
27 6 
31 
31 

34 3 

43 4 
39 8 

44 1 
42 7 
48 4 
47 6 

55 8 
46 4 
54 3 
61 0 


K 4 

31 4 
2<) 9 
21 8 

33 0 

34 0 

29 0 
36 4 

32 6 
41 0 

2 

32 j 
1 > 2 

30 2 
2> 9 
2t 4 
14 1 
20 2 
10 0 
27 2 
38 0 
iK 1 
18 6 
1 2 
26 9 

30 7 

31 7 
31 3 

33 4 
6 

o7 0 

4* 3 
44 2 
37 4 

47 1 
0 

48 3 
''7 8 
6) 7 
6) 0 
48 1 
44 8 
60 2 
67 4 
00 8 
54 « 
43 

67 7 
10 4 
51 2 
CO 2 

59 0 
42 7 
48 0 
20 0 
21 0 

30 2 
22 6 

34 

36 6 

51 0 
34 
3fi 

31 
3^ 

39 1 

31 

39 

39 0 
48 4 
50 4 

60 2 

40 0 
50 3 

52 0 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

o 

o 



1 1 

20 8 

14.2 

17 1 

30 9 

40 4 

31 2 

33.6 

28 9 

37 6 

26 2 

27 2 

21 4 

31 7 

r 4 

21 6 

32 9 

42 0 

34 8 

34 4 

36 0 

43 0 

31 4 

30 8 

30 8 

38 7 

28 8 

31 0 

35 2 

43.6 

31 0 

30 7 

31 8 

40 4 

27 6 

28.9 

31 4 

40 6 

3.3 3 

33 7 

33 4 

12 4 

28.2 

28.6 

29 9 

39 7 

23 4 

25 4 

28 8 

38 0 

21 8 

24 8 

2'’ 7 

36 6 

21 2 

20 7 

19 1 

31 4 

14 b 

21 0 

1 6 

J.. 6 

V 0 

r 6 

11 8 

-1 0 

3 0 

1 7 

1 8 

29 ^ 

S 8 

11 i 

26 b 

3 8 

17 7 

^ 0 

23 8 

34 4 

1U4 

20 0 

30 7 

41 4 

9) 0 

12 8 

39 2 

42 8 

)0 4 

34 0 

13 0 

2o 4 

) 6 

19 6 

6 0 

20 4 

0 7 

13 8 

Ji 4 

29 7 

12 6 

22.4 

2 8 

30 4 

15 2 

0 

27 2 

3'- 2 

17 4 

^0 0 

31 4 

*3) 0 

21 7 

31 7 

33 7 

31 6 

24 0 

31 0 

31 0 

38 6 

28 0 

32 8 

37 0 

4 0 

36 4 

37 0 

4 

r 4 

40 2 

39 4 

4 0 

1 1 

41 4 

40 8 

37 4 

46.2 

33 6 

33 4 

40 6 

0 2 

44 1 

43.2 

51 3 

56 9 

52 8 

1) 2 

60 5 

61 3 

45 6 

42.4 

6> 6 

69 4 

0 

51 2 

11 0 

01 8 

58 4 

64 1 

71 8 

70 0 

"^2 

6S 4 

18 4 

•■1 6 

41 8 

41 0 

41 0 

4) 4 

J b 

1 ’ 

6 2 

3 

4i 8 

41 L 

00 1 

*'8 2 

xl 0 

<0 0 

bJ '■ 

10 9 

5 7 

)2 3 

64 8 

1 9 

4" 8 

40 0 

41 8 

33 9 

31 9 

37 6 

07 1 

01 8 

n 9 

53 7 

4 1 2 

42 6 

42 6 

40 8 

52 8 

•■0 8 

44 9 

40 0 

12 4 

>■8 8 

54 6 

1 0 

69 6 

•'6 6 

''2.6 

49 7 

42 0 

42 2 

32.6 

3a 4 

48 4 

41 2 

41 8 

40 9 

11 4 

26 6 

8 8 

26.8 

18 3 

24 6 

14 7 

33 4 

29 6 

27 4 

21 3 

27 8 

17 0 

23 0 

15 8 

20 4 

31 5 

32 2 

23 5 

33 4 

34 0 

29 1 

25 4 

Jft 0 

5 0 

62 0 

52 0 

63 6 

33 2 

26 9 

20 2 

31 0 

33 1 

29 3 

24.2 

36 4 

30 9 

21.2 

17 2 

32 4 

30 0 

31 6 

21 8 

36 0 

3S 4 

42 2 

37 2 

46 0 

30 8 

38 0 

20.6 

104 

38 0 

41 5 

30 0 

45.8 

42 2 

40 6 

3A6 

42l7 

47 6 

45 3 

45 5 

sai 

49 8 

46 2 

4A4 

UL2 

58 3 

58 8 

5&4 

63 2 

47 4 

46 6 

42L2 

46 0 

58 0 

57 4 

54.0 

(KXd 

50 0 

51 0 

47 8 

62.7 
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.Table 795 . — Monthly and annual normal * temperatures at selected points in the 

United States 


Station 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

An- 

nual 


0 jp 

O ^ 

0 p 

0 p 

0 p 

0 p 

0 p^ 

0 p 

0 p 

0 p 

0 p 

0 p 

0 p 

Orecnville, Me 

Boston, Mass 

12.8 

12.4 

23.6 

36.4 

49.5 

58.9 

6a4 

62.5 

55.0 

45.0 

30.7 

18.0 

39.2 

27.9 

28.8 

36.0 

46.4 

57.1 

66.6 

71.7 

69.9 

63.2 

53.6 

42.0 

32. 5 

49.0 

Buffalo, N. Y 

24.0 

24.3 

31. 1 

42.8 

54.6 

64.4 

69.8 

68.6 

62.4 

61.0 

39.4 

29.8 

47.0 

Canton, N. Y 

1G.3 

l&O 

27.7 

42.5 

56.2 

oas 

70.5 

67.8 

59.3 

47.2 

33.9 

22.7 

44.0 

Trenton, N. J 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

30.5 

30.7 

39. 1 

49.8 

61. 1 

69.5 

74.5 

73.0 

66.0 

55.6 

44.4 

34.4 

62.5 

30.7 

32.3 

39.6 

61.2 

62.4 

70.7 

74.6 

72.9 

66.4 

65.7 

! 43,2 

34.2 

52.8 

2a 0 

27.3 

35. 7 

48, 1 

59.4 

67.8 

71.7 

60.8 

62.9 

51.0 

40.5 

[ 30. 7 

49.4 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

30.3 

32.8 

40.9 

52.4 

as. 1 

71.2 

7a 1 

73.6 

67. 1 

65.7 

42.5 

3.S.4 

53.2 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2a5 

27.4 

34. 6 

46.2 

67.9 

67.1 

71.4 

70.0 

ai .9 

53. 6 

40.9 

31.2 

49.2 

Kvansville, Ind 

33.6 

36.3 

45. 9 

56.7 

66. 7 

7.5. 1 

78.9 

77.4 

70.7 

69.4 

46.0 

37. 1 

67.0 

Indianapolis, Ind 

28.4 

31.1 

40.0 

52. 1 

62.9 

71.6 

75.7 

73.7 

66.9 

65.7 

42.3 

32.2 

52.7 

Chicago, 111 

25.1 

27.4 

1 36. 3 

47.7 

58.5 

68.2 

7:1.9 

72.8 

66.3 

5.5. 1 

41.2 

30.0 

50.2 

Peoria, 111 

23. 1 

25.9 

37.0 

50.9 

61.7 

70.9 

75.4 

72.5 

64.3 

52.0 

37.5 

28.1 

49.9 

GrandIlai)id3,Mich.. 

24.6 

2:1.7 

33.4 

47.0 

5a 0 

67.8 

72.3 

69.7 

62. 7 

51.2 

3a 4 

28.5 

48.1 

Maui net to, Mich 

Madison, Wis 

16.3 

16.3 

24.8 

37.8 

49.0 

.58 9 

64.9 

63. 8 

57.5 

46.7 

33. 3 

22.6 

41.0 

16.7 

19.1 

30.6 

45.4 

57.6 

67 2 

72. 1 

69.8 

62.4 

50.3 

3.''>. 2 

22.8 

46.8 

Duluth, Minn 

7.9 

11.4 

23.7 

37.0 

47.3 

57.2 

fkS.9 

62.6 

55. 1 

4t. 1 

30.0 

15.9 

38.0 

St. Paul, Minn 

12.0 

15.8 

29. 1 

45.6 

57.9 

67. 1 

72. 1 

69.4 

61.3 

48.6 

32.6 

19.0 

44.2 

Dos Moines, Iowa 

20.1 

23.7 

35.9 

50.1 

01.3 

70.6 

75.4 

73. 1 

65.6 

53.4 

38.4 

20.0 

49.5 

Dubuque, Iowa 

19.1 

22.2 

34.0 

4a 6 

60. 3 

09.4 

74. 1 

71.7 

64.0 

51.9 

37.0 

24.7 

4a 1 

SI. Louis, Mo 

31.1 

34.8 

41.1 

.56. 1 

67.0 

7.5. 0 

78.8 

77.5 

70. 5 

58. 8 

4.''). 4 

34.9 

6(5.2 

Springfield. Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 
Devils Lake, N. Dak 

33.5 

35.2 

45.2 

50.0 

64.5 

72.5 

76.8 

75.7 

cao 

58.2 

in. 7 

30.2 

56.7 

7.8 

10.3 

21.2 

42. 1 

64.5 

63.7 

69.8 

67.3 

68. 1 

44.9 

28.5 

14.7 

40.5 

0.3 

4.5 

IS . 5 

. 3 S .2 

52.7 

62.6 

68. 1 

65.1 

65.6 

40. 5 

22.6 

8.0 

36.4 

Pierre, S. Dak 

lao 

18.0 

31.6 

46.8 

58.0 

68.5 

7.5.3 

72.8 

63.8 

49.8 

33.6 

21.8 

46.4 

North Platte, Nebr. . 

22.9 

26. 6 

36.0 

48.0 

58.7 

67.5 

7Z9 

7a 8 

62. 1 

49.7 

36. 6 

20.7 

48.3 

Oinalia, Nebr 

21.9 

25.5 

37.0 

51. 2 

02. 4 

71.6 

70.7 

74.4 

66. 8 

54. 3 

3a 5 

20.4 

60.6 

Concordia, Kans 

2a4 

29.8 

41.0 

53.5 

63.2 

73.0 

78.0 

76. 5 

Ga3 

55 . 9 

41.4 

30.7 

53.1 

Dodge City, Kans... 

29.0 

33.2 

42.8 

53.6 

63.6 

72.5 

78.4 

77.7 

69.4 

6a 1 

42.0 

32 6 

54.3 

lola, Kans 

27.0 

32.2 

42.4 

51.2 

64.5 

73.4 

78. 1 

76.3 

68.6 

6a 9 

43.0 

32. 5 

54. 1 

Washington, D. C... 

33.4 

35.3 

42.6 

53.3 

ai .7 

72.2 

76.8 

75.0 

68. 1 

57.4 

45.2 

30. 0 

65.0 

Lynchburg, Va. 

37.6 

40.3 

47.3 

57.3 

67.3 

74.6 

77.5 

76.6 

69.0 

58.5 

47.2 

39.5 

67.6 

Norfolk. Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C 

40.0 

42.7 

48.2 

56.8 

66. 2 

74.4 

78.7 

77.4 

71.0 

02. 5 

61.4 

43. 1 

69.6 

32.5 

34.2 

42.8 

53.4 

63.8 

71.4 

75.4 

7.S.9 

67.3 

50. 1 

43.8 

35. 2 

54.2 

41.2 

43.9 

50.4 

59.8 

68.9 

7.5. 5 

78 4 

77.1 

71.6 

61.7 

50.6 

43. 0 

60.2 

Charleston, S. C 

49.9 

52.4 

57.4 

64.5 

72.7 

78.9 

81.4 

81.0 

70.6 

67.8 

58. 1 

61.7 

66.0 

Atlanta, Ga 

42.6 

45.3 

52. 0 

61.0 

69.9 

76.0 

78. 1 

77.0 

72.4 

6.S. 0 

52. 1 

44.7 

61.2 

Thomas villo, Ga 

51.0 

55.0 

60.2 

6a7 

74 0 

79.5 

81.8 

81.0 

70.8 

68.2 

58. 5 

.52.5 

67.1 

Jacksonville, Fla 

55.4 

58.0 

62.6 

68.7 

7,'). 0 

79.9 

82.1 

81.7 

< S. 3 

71.1 

62.2 

50.3 

69.3 

Miami. Fla 

Memphis, Temi 

67.3 

68.8 

72.0 

74.2 

78.0 

80.4 

81.9 

82.0 

81.5 

77.8 

72.0 

(58. 0 

75.4 

40.9 

44.3 

52.3 

01.8 

70.0 

77.6 

80.7 

79.4 

73.6 

63.3 

51. 7 

43.0 

Cl. 6 

Nashville, Tenn 

38.6 

41.6 

49.2 

59.0 

68. 2 

75.0 

79.1 

77.8 

71.8 

61.0 

49.0 

41.0 

69.3 

Birmingham, Ala 

4a 1 

48.0 

65.4 

03,3 

71.1 

77.9 

80.2 

79.2 

74.8 

64.8 

63. 9 

40.4 

63.3 

Mobile, -41a 

Now Orleans. La 

Sherveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

51.5 

64.7 

69.7 

66.3 

74.4 

80.3 

81.4 

81.0 

78. 1 

69.3 

68.6 

62.2 

67.3 

54.2 

67.3 

62.8 

oas 

75.4 

80.6 

82.4 

82.2 

79. 2 

71.0 

61.6 

65.0 

09. U 

47.0 

50.9 

58.3 

65.8 

73.6 

80.7 

83.2 

82.0 

76. 9 

66.6 

56. 0 

49. 1 

05. 8 

35.3 

38.1 

46.9 

55.8 

64. 1 

72.8 

70.8 

75.7 

69. 3 

57. 7 

46.5 

37.0 

50.3 

Brownsville, Tex 

59.8 

62.6 

68.2 

73.7 

78.6 

82.4 

83.6 

as. 9 

80.6 

74.9 

07.2 

01. 2 

73.1 

LI Paso, To.x 

45. 0 

49.0 

55. 8 

63,4 

71.6 

79.6 

81. 1 

79.2 

73.9 

63.6 

52.7 

44.9 

63.3 

Fort Worth, Tex.... 
Galveston, Tex 

45.4 

48.3 

67.7 

65.0 

72.3 

79.9 

as. 6 

ai.o 

70.9 

06.7 

55.5 

47.5 

65.2 

.43.8 

6a3 

62.4 

68.7 

74.8 

80.7 

as. 4 

83.0 

8a 1 

72.7 

03. 3 

5a 4 

69.6 

San Antonio, Tex 

52.3 

55,4 

62.8 

69. 1 

75.1 

81.0 

83.8 

as. 6 

79.0 

70.5 

00.3 

as. 7 

68.9 

Oklahoma City,Okla 

30.4 

39.6 

.50.0 

69.8 

67.7 

76.0 

80.6 

79.7 

72.8 

61.5 

48.8 

39. 3 

69.4 

Little Rock, Ark 

41.4 

44.9 


02. 1 

70.3 

77.4 

80.9 

79.8 

74.1 

as. 6 

52. 1 

44.2 I 

62.0 

Ilarve, Mont 

12.9 

13.6 

27. 1 

43,7 

63.4 

62.0 

6a3 

65.4 

5a 4 

44.5 

31.2 

20.4 1 

41.6 

Kalispcll, Mont 

20.4 

23.3 

32.9 

43.6 

51.4 

57.7 

64.1 

62.8 

53.6 

4.S.6 

32.4 

24,9 

42.6 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

25.5 

27.3 

33. 1 

40.9 

50.3 

60.4 

66.7 

65.6 

67.0 

44.8 

34.8 

28.5 

44.0 

Sheridan. Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

lao 

22 . 4 

32.7 

43.4 

60.7 

61.1 

67.3 

65. 4 

56.3 

43.7 

32.8 

22. 1 

4.S.1 

29.9 

Ho 

41.0 

50 1 

59.2 

69.0 

74.2 

72.7 

64.6 

62.0 

39.4 

31.5 

61.4 

Santa Fe, N. Mcx-_, 

28.8 

33. 1 

39.7 

40.7 

55.7 

64.8 

69.0 

67.4 

60. 9 

60.4 

38.9 

30.7 

4a 8 

Phoenix, Ariz 

61.2 

55. 1 

6a7 

67.0 

75.0 

84.5 

80.8 

88.5 

82.7 

70.6 

59.7 

52. 0 

69.7 

Modena, Utah. 

26.7 

31.0 

3a 2 

4a 0 

53.5 

as. 3 

70.6 

69.2 

60.0 

4a 0 

3a4 

28.1 

47,6 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

29.2 

33.8 

41.7 

49.6 

57.4 

67.4 

7.5. 7 

74.6 

64.4 

62.6 

41.1 

31.9 

51.6 

Winnemucca, Nev 

28.6 

33.5 

40.0 

46.7 

53.9 

62.8 

70.6 

69.3 

59.2 

48.3 

38.4 

30.0 

4a 4 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

29.^ 

34.8 

42.7 

50.4 

57.1 

65.3 

72.9 

71.8 

01.9 

51.1 

41.0 

32L 1 

50.0 

39.5 

41. 1 

44.9 

49.4 

54.5 

59.0 

63. 1 

63. 1 

5a 1 1 

51.4 

45. 6 

41.7 

51.0 

Walla Walla, Wash.. 

32.7 

37.1 

4a 1 

63.1 

69.6 

66.5 

74.0 

72,7 

as. 8 

53.5 

42.8 

85.6 

53.1 

Portland, Oreg 

39.4 

42.1 

4a 9 

51.8 

66.9 

62.4 

6a7 

66.7 

61.7 

54.2 

46.8 

41.2 

53.1 

Hoaeburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif. 

41.2 

43.4 

47.1 

51.0 

56.0 

62.5 

67.4 

68.0 

62.9 

5a 9 

4a 9 

41.8 

53.4 

46.9 

47.2 

4a 3 

49.9 

52.0 

54.3 

55.5 

5ao 

55.9 

53.6 

51.1 

4a2 

51.6 

Fresno, Calif 

4a 2 

61.1 

55.0 

6a2 

67.1 

7a 8 

82.1 

8a 7 

73.4 

64.0 

54.2 

46.2 

63.0 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

64.6 

6a5 

67.6 

69.4 

62.2 

6a4 

70.2 

71.1 

69.0 

65.3 

60.9 

56.6 

62.4 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego, Calif 

4a 8 

50.1 

54.3 

5ai 

63.3 

69.4 

73.2 

72.0 

60.8 

62.0 

5a6 

4a 2 

50.0 

54.3 

65.1 

5a7 

5a5 

60.8 

63.9 

67.2 

68.7 

67.1 

63.7 

69.7 

6ao 

61.0 

San Francisco Calif. 

49.9 

52.2 

54.2 

5ao 

56.8 

5a5 

5a5 

59.1 

60.9 

60.5 

5a3 

61.3 

5ai 


Weather Bureau. 

1 Normals are based on records of 30 or more years of observations. 
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Tabls 796 Precipitation N ormal ^ and total precipitation at selected points ( 
the United States, 191/^-1025 


Station 

Nor 

mal 

for 

Jan 








January total precipitation 









1 1914 

1915 

1916 

1J17 

1018 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 1 


GroonvUlo, Mo 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Tn 

7 




2 

85 

3 

39 

3 

03 

2 

35 

3 

95 

2 

49 

2 

85 

2 

84 

1 

48 

2 

02 

4 

58 

o 

5'' 



Bobton, Mass 

3 

82 

3 

26 

6 

33 

1 

23 

2 

82 

3 

11 

3 

f2 

2 

72 

2 

24 

1 

41 

6 

07 

1 

?7 



BiitlaJo, N Y 

3 

30 

3 

96 

6 

02 

2 

96 

2 

79 


64 

1 

28 

2 

•■s 


89 

1 

44 

3 

27 

2 

18 



Canton, N Y 

3 

16 

1 

70 

3 

05 

2 

52 

3 

33 

2 

37 

1 

37 

1 

fO 

1 

22 

1 

82 

2 

K6 

4 

12 

1 



Trenton, N J 

3 

17 

2 

72 

6 

15 

1 

26 

3 

10 

3 

00 

3 

28 

2 

40 

2 

41 

2 

41 

4 

11 

4 

t 


Pittsburgh, 1 a 
Scranton, Pa 

2 

87 

2 

41 

4 

C6 

3 

51 

4 

33 

2 

82 

1 

42 

2 

80 

3 

3o 

1 

'■6 

3 

49 

3 

53 


U 

2 

80 

2 

a 

4 

09 

2 

07 

3 

15 

4 

71 

2 

44 

2 

79 

2 

02 

1 

96 

4 

24 

3 



Cincinnati, Ohio 

3 

36 

2 

37 

3 

85 

6 

84 

4 

74 

4 

30 

1 

44 

3 

48 

1 

72 

2 

07 

4 

64 

4 

0 t 

] 


rievolind, Ohio 

2 

45 

1 

Cl 

2 

•’2 

2 

40 

2 

55 

2 

(0 


(3 

1 

06 

1 

63 

1 

52 

2 

61 

3 

18 

1 


Evansville, Ind 

3 

C9 

1 

92 

6 

65 

8 

73 

4 

93 

r 

00 

1 

14 

3 

(4 

1 

80 

1 

47 

5 

43 

3 

IC 

1 

4 1 

Indianapolis, In 1 

2 

81 

2 

76 

3 

31 

0 

55 

3 

40 

2 

89 


01 

—2 

01 

2 

86 

1 

26 

2 

73 

3 

1 1 

^ ) 

Chicigo, 111 

2 

00 

3 

01 

1 

09 

4 

84 

1 

*'5 

4 

12 


20 

1 

11 


97 

1 

10 


92 

1 

32 


( V 

Poona, 111 

2 

20 

1 

93 

1 

89 

5 

95 

1 

86 

1 

58 


07 


93 

1 

39 

1 

69 

1 

10 

1 

72 


18 

Grand H ipids Mich 

2 

78 


24 

1 

n 

3 

90 

1 

^0 

3 

21 


30 

1 

19 


'•9 


71 

1 

2o 

? 

00 


r 1 

Marquette, Mich 

2 

01 

2 

63 

2 

41 

3 

05 

1 

20 

4 

77 

2 

21 

1 

84 

2 

-.8 

1 

94 

2 

84 

3 

05 


9H 

Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Minn 

1 

66 


70 

2 

05 

3 

07 

1 

04 

2 

09 


26 


84 


22 


13 

1 

25 


*^6 


41 


98 

1 

75 

1 

84 

3 

48 


SO 


91 


46 

1 

13 


18 


ol 

1 

CO 


-.,5 


*7 

Bt Paul. Minn 

Dos Moines, Iowa 


90 

1 

05 

1 

19 

2 

CO 

1 

"9 


1 


44 

1 

80 


9 


90 

1 

12 


97 



1 

21 


85 

1 

96 

2 

(6 




78 


08 


44 


9 


85 

88 

1 

0- 


2 ^ 

Dubuque, Io>^ a 

1 

49 


78 

2 

01 

2 

46 


85 

1 

83 


17 


f3 


18 

1 

16 


(3 


03 


u 

Bt Louis, Mo 

2 

27 

2 

21 

2 

83 

8 

*■3 

1 

72 

1 

31 


13 

1 

85 

1 

10 


74 

2 

08 

1 

15 


'■3 

Springfield, Mo 
Bismarck, N Dak 

2 

66 

54 

1 

80 

25 

2 

35 

08 

9 

31 

81 

1 

46 

65 

1 

96 

62 


34 

09 

2 

36 

>'2 

1 

36 

12 

1 

38 

34 

3 

43 

20 

1 

'”0 

04 

1 

58 

1» 

Devils Lake, N Dak 


60 


61 


11 


71 


•'S 


24 


22 


74 


H 


*'8 


42 


15 


12 

Pierre, S D '\k 


46 


43 


73 

1 

06 


84 

1 

08 i 


04 


16 


21 


es 


14 


15 


rt 

North Platti , Nebr 


47 


18 


51 


85 


74 


4 


03 


07 


68 


f6 


11 


OS 


07 

Omaha, Nebr 


65 


56 

1 

87 

2 

20 


''8 


f5 


10 


28 


48 


91 


87 


f2 


80 

Com or ila, Kins 
Dodge City, Kans 


72 


17 


76 

1 

34 


CO 


85 


02 


12 


60 


38 


01 



13 


47 


18 

1 

08 


"9 


22 


80 


06 


07 




4o 


03 


17 


07 

lola, Kans 


98 


39 

2 

14 

5 

13 


48 


‘10 


02 


/6 

1 

77 


90 

1 

16 


HI 


u9 

Washington, D C 

3 

37 

4 

(0 

6 

34 

1 

57 

2 

n 

4 

29 

3 

47 

2 

30 

2 

30 

5 

*^6 

4 

24 

3 

21 

1 

44 

Lynchburg, Va 

3 

72 

3 

00 

3 

86 


99 

2 

( ) 

4 

42 

4 

11 

1 

C4 

2 

fO 

3 

90 

2 

25 

3 

37 

1 

40 

Norfolk, Va 

3 

37 

2 

32 

6 

66 

2 

07 

2 

28 

2 

77 

3 

10 

2 

14 

1 

55 

3 

40 

1 

74 

1 

96 

6 

22 

Parkersburg, W Va 
Charlotte, N C 

3 

19 

1 

65 

3 

68 

5 

34 

6 

71 

2 

24 

2 

48 

3 

83 

3 

17 

1 

01 

4 

14 

4 

'’0 

2 

71 

4 

29 

2 

78 

5 

67 

1 

f6 

3 

08 

3 

82 

5 

45 

3 

81 

5 

22 

5 

24 

3 

(7 

3 

)8 

f 

91 

Charleston, S ( 

3 

45 

2 

10 

7 

44 

1 

34 

2 

( J 

1 

13 

1 

f8 

i 

(0 

1 

58 

2 

48 

2 

21 

3 

..4 

4 

85 

Atlanta, Ga 

5 

31 

1 

35 

6 

19 

2 

'’3 

5 

11 

9 

12 

6 

40 

7 

fj 

3 

3 

5 

03 

1 

04 

4 

54 

11 

08 

Thomasvillo, Ga 

4 

13 

A 

89 

9 

70 

2 

03 

6 

Cl 

3 

"3 

2 

32 

3 

2t 

2 

39 

2 

”2 

3 

04 

f 

50 

f 

26 

Jacksonville, Pla 

3 

12 

3 

31 

4 

10 


90 


41 

2 

78 

1 

73 

1 

21 

2 

04 

3 

21 

1 

37 

5 

00 

4 

''2 

Miami, I la 

2 

73 

1 

35 

3 

64 

1 

44 


11 


85 

1 

07 


41 


73 


’’5 


21 

2 

80 

4 

78 

Memphis, Tenn 

5 

21 

1 

60 

6 

69 

7 

16 

5 

37 

5 

02 

3 

77 

6 

01 

1 

84 

2 

26 

r 

05 

f 

V 

1 

63 

Nashville, Tenn 

4 

85 

1 

56 

6 

89 

7 

C2 

7 

27 

7 

43 

4 

71 

7 

35 

3 

11 

2 

90 

5 

89 

5 

40 

2 

70 

Birmingham, Ala 

6 

32 

1 

85 

6 

44 

6 

40 

6 

79 

8 

94 

6 

21 

6 

37 

3 

72 

6 

20 

3 

82 

5 

42 

7 

'■8 

Mobile, Ala 

4 

85 

1 

98 

7 

54 

3 

06 

3 

04 

3 

87 

6 

57 

11 

70 

1 

89 

6 

79 

2 

f5 

8 

21 

7 

•■o 

New Orlc La 

4 

f3 

1 

02 

8 

42 

4 

46 

4 

12 

4 

43 

8 

03 

6 

(0 

1 

16 

) 

22 

5 

26 

6 

17 

5 

02 

ShrevoporC La 

Am inllo, Tex 

4 

42 


73 

4 

22 

6 

29 

3 

29 

2 

07 

3^ 

28 

7 

06 

4 

18 

5 

"3 

4 

32 

4 

24 

4 

65 


60 


06 


72 


30 


C9 

1 

01 


r 

1 

11 

2 

10 


78 

0 



13 


51 

Brownsville, Tex 

1 

35 


10 

3 

35 


19 


28 


08 

4 

56 

1 

13 

2 

26 

1 

51 


13 

3 

42 


42 

El Ptso, Tex 


51 


03 

1 

01 


GO 


32 

1 

20 


08 

1 

or 


06 


30 


64 


40 


03 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1 

61 


43 

1 

32 

4 

01 

1 

43 

1 

36 

3 

03 

3 

48 

2 

87 

1 

a 

4 

(0 


89 

1 

H 

Galveston, Tex 

3 

f2 


34 

4 

52 


86 

2 

21 


51 

6 

23 

7 

09 

2 

77 

\ 

84 


"9 

5 

87 

4 

4 

Ban Antonio, Tex 

1 

C8 


09 


63 

2 

25 


95 


10 

3 

78 

3 

36 

1 

40 

1 

21 


46 


07 


36 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

1 

34 


05 


78 

4 

28 


37 


95 


29 

2 

09 

2 

20 

1 

15 

2 

74 


IS 


42 

Little Rock, Ark 

4 

79 

1 

35 

4 

62 

8 

45 

2 

53 

5 

51 

2 

72 

9 

19 

1 

52 

1 

00 


42 

3 

56 

1 

61 

Havre, Mont 


69 


64 


67 

1 

75 


97 

1 

10 


40 

1 

14 

1 

12 


42 


12 


48 


39 

Kalispell, Mont 

1 

59 

1 

31 

1 

19 

1 

95 

1 

05 

1 

82 


72 


85 

29 


74 

1 

07 


91 


88 

Cheyenne, Wyo 


40 


10 


08 I 


63 


30 


47 


r 


20 

1 

47 


47 


06 


38 


03 

Sheridan, W yo 


90 


35 

2 

08 


92 


84 

2 

21 


33 


81 


54 

1 

2f 


57 


98 


..5 

Pueblo, Colo 


35 


18 


18 


22 


22 


fl 


03 


29 


30 


39 j 

1 


4J 


7'> 

Santa Fe, N Mex 


59 


19 

1 

96 

3 

02 


''S 

1 

63 


12 


31 

1 

35 


64 


12 


13 


o9 

Phoenix, Arix « 

1 

17 


30 

1 

79 

2 

34 

2 

20 

1 

14 


22 

1 

42 

1 

13 

1 

20 


28 

0 

17 


03 

Modena, Utah 


73 

1 

42 

1 

12 

3 

47 

1 

06 


11 


32 


44 

27 

1 

72 

1 

40 



05 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

1 

35 

3 

08 


72 

1 

96 


91 

3 

89 


r 

1 

24 

1 

44 

1 

42 

1 

90 


49 


60 

Winnomucca, Nov 

1 

04 

1 

99 


49 

2 

21 


00 

1 

04 


10 


39 

1 

46 

1 

15 

1 

91 


06 


53 

Boise, Idaho 

1 

89 

1 

06 

1 

06 

1 

93 

1 

10 

2 

27 


85 


66 

57 


90 

62 


40 

2 

00 

Seattle, W ash 

4 

84 

9 

82 

6 

35 

4 

32 

2 

02 

2 

94 

7 

95 

3 

92 

6 

»^6 

1 

89 

7 

51 

4 

10 

4 

07 

Walla WaUa, Wash 
Portland, Oreg 

2 

01 

2 

62 


76 

2 

79 

1 

05 

2 

29 

2 

12 

1 

55 

1 

87 

1 

54 

1 

85 

1 

16 

1 

26 

6 

59 

11 

53 

5 

90 

6 

69 

2 

54 

4 

68 

9 

08 

4 

84 

7 

82 

3 

08 

9 

67 

3 

94 


94 

Rosebur^ Oreg 
Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif- — 
Sacramento, Calif — 
San Diego. Calif 

San Francisco, Calif 

6 

1 

70 

63 

7 

9 

19 

76 

2 

9 

93 

76 

6 

13 

15 

02 

2 

6 

25 

53 

3 

2 

56 

55 

7 

7 

33 

84 

1 

1 

51 

87 

4 

8 

12 

37 

3 

2 

f8 

54 

5 

3 

69 

88 

1 

1 

41 

96 

4 

3 

26 

97 

1 

60 

4 

94 

2 

78 

6 

17 

1 

40 


47 


40 


69 

2 

63 

2 

46 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 


54 


95 

2 

3 
2 

4 

84 

69 

00 

33 

10 

5 

3 

9 

35 

97 

59 

76 

5 
8 
4 

6 

42 

76 

91 

.4 

13 
9 
7 

14 

30 

36 

66 

69 

2 

1 

4 

1 

68 

30 

32 

83 

1 

50 

97 

64 

81 

1 

2 

96 

77 

61 

67 


50 

29 

43 

26 

3 

4 
2 
6 

22 

61 

02 

80 

4 

2 

8 

2 

64 

16 

45 

41 

76 

05 

34 

84 

1 

2 

36 

80 

2(> 

76 

1 

1 

1 

20 

02 

08 

C2 


T^TmoOi indicates an amount too small to measure 
I Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations 
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Table 796. — Precipitation: Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United SlateSf 1914-1925 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Feb. 

• 



February total precipitation 




1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville, Me 

2.76 

1. 82 

4.36 

3.34 

1.90 

2.47 

2.27 

4 52 

2. 22 

2.77 

2. 15 

2. 2^4 

3. ofi 

Bobton, Mass 

3.44 

3. 07 

3. 47 

5.18 

2.67 

2.30 

2.66 

5. 88 

2.64 

2.64 

1.48 

2.61 

Lb^ 

BulTalo,N. Y 

2.85 

1.95 

2. 30 

3. 64 

1.97 

2.46 

1.61 

2. 36 

2.50 


1.24 

2.65 

2.90 

Canton, N. Y 

2.67 

1.16 

2.43 

4.12 

1.63 

8. 73 

1.65 

2. 21 

1.39 


1.67 

2,02 

3. 16 

Trenton. N. J 

3. 19 

3. 00 

4.40 

3. 16 

1. 47 

1.84 

3. 25 

4 27 

3. 44 

2. 2.5 

?. 68 

3.44 

2. 01 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.fi6 

3. 13 

2.24 

2.01 

.99 

1.87 

1. 58 

1.62 

1.80 

1. 57 

2. 18 

2.59 

1.91 

SfrantoD, Pa 

2.72 

5. 23 

2.70 

4.48 

1. 84 

1.26 

2.13 

4 74 

2. 84 

1.55 

1. .'.8 

2.67 

1. rJ 

Cim'iuruiti, Ohio 

3. 24 

4.80 

.94 

1. 73 

1.50 

1.61 

1.05 

1. 30 

2. 25 

1.68 

l.M 

Uol 

2.33 

Cleveland, Oliio 

2.61 

1. 84 

2.02 

1.62 

1. 22 

1.48 

1. 11 

1.12 

2. 19 

1.31 

1. 39 

1.50 

2.42 

Evansville, Ind 

3. 06 

4. .66 

1.24 

1.64 

1.13 

.38 

1.30 

.82 

4. 69 

2. .38 

4. 15 

1.55 

2.99 

Ind'annpolis, Ind 

3. 08 

2.92 

1.01 

1. 16 

J. 15 

2.49 

1.21 

1. 35 

1. 28 

1 . to 

1.70 

1.44 

1,64 

Ghn-ngo, 111 

2. 16 

.93 

1.92 

.87 

.67 

2.81 

2.78 

.13 

.38 

.74 

■■thl 

1.08 

1. 02 

Peoria, 111 

2.69 

1. 36 

2.71 

.29 

.27 

1. 64 

2. 32 

.27 

.29 

Esia 

.83 

1.64 

1.99 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1.91 

.75 

2. 59 

.74 

.67 

3. 81 

2. IG 

.85 

1.13 

2. 25 

.99 

1.41 

1.31 

Marquette, Afich 

1. 72 

1. 65 

2.47 

1.34 

1.69 

2. 12 

1.50 

1. 05 

1.29 

3. 00 

1.21 

2.18 

.77 

Madi'^on, \VLs 

1.47 

.92 

2.30 

.39 

.64 


2. 12 

.51 

.32 

3. 90 

.93 

1.06 

1.17 

Duluth, Alinn 

.99 

.64 

1. 60 

.36 

.81 

.28 

.94 

.45 

. 45 

4. 24 

.92 


.71 

St. Pavi, Minn. 

.84 

.49 

2. 21 

.39 

.44 

.69 

2.52 

.67 

.46 

3.69 

.50 

.58 

.62 

Dos Moines, Iowa 

1.08 

1.24 

3. 20 

.61 

.52 

1. 45 

3.00 

.74 

.92 

. fM 

.30 

1.98 


Dubuque, Iowa 

1.38 

1. 16 

2. 48 

.76 

.17 

1.37 

2.87 

•III 

.29 

1. 14 

.40 

.74 

1.08 

St. Louis, Mo 

2. z.") 

4. 63 

2. 30 

1. 78 

.3^ 

Eliltl 

1.51 

.74 

1.08 

1. 52 

1. 60 

1.29 

2.19 

Sprirr;lield, Mo 

2. 27 

2.26 

2. 66 

.57 

.47 

.64 

2.44 

.42 

.85 

2. 02 

1. 27 

1.23 

1.06 

Bisitiarck, N. Dak .. 

..*50 

.36 

.03 

.39 

.44 

.29 

.63 


.15 

1.55 

.46 

.28 

.05 

Devils Lake. N. Dak. 

.63 

.16 

.24 

.32 

.68 

.14 

.70 

.12 

.46 

.64 

.73 

.39 

.49 

Pierre, S. Dak 

.A\ 

1. 35 

1.81 

.31 

.37 

.63 

1. 29 

.26 

.05 

.49 

.04 

.89 

.34 

North Platte, Ncbr... 

.40 

.96 

1.11 

.81 

.35 

.28 

1. 50 

.72 

.30 

.05 

.14 

.36 

.51 

Omaha, Ncbr 

Coiifordio, Kuns 

.76 

.87 

2. 62 

.61 

.20 

1. 05 

2. 07 

.83 

.69 

.91 

.08 

.98 

.01 

. 75 

.82 

2. 34 

.41 

.07 

.63 

2.36 

.73 

.06 

1. 12 

.38 


.11 

Dodge <hty, Kans 

.71 

.47 

1. 37 

.06 

.04 

.29 

1.50 

.09 

.69 

1. 73 

.03 

.71 

.21 

lola, Kans 

1.11 

3.60 

4. 26 

.97 

.07 

.91 

.95 

. 15 

.09 

1. 26 

.43 

1.18 

.63 

Wa'^hingtoii, D. C 

3.42 

3. 05 

3.60 

2. 84 

1. 97 

.83 


3. 47 

2.29 

2 86 

2. 10 

3. 05 

.98 

lyyiiehbuiir, Va 

3.49 

2. 77 

2. 88 

2.92 

1.66 

.63 

2. 23 

EffiSl 

2. 80 

3.32 

2. 38 

1. 87 

1.04 

Noifolk, Va 

3. 75 

3. 67 

1.71 

4. 03 

1. 88 

.26 

2. 15 

0..33 

3. 02 

4.85 

2.01 

3.15 

1.31 

Parkorsbi'rg, \V. Va.. 

3. 24 

3. 74 

1. 80 

2. 75 

2. 44 

2.81 

1. 70 

2 16 

2. 18 

3.57 

2. 32 

3. 07 

2.09 

Charlotte, N. C 

4 39 

4.03 

2. 89 

5. 87 ; 

3. 78 

1.92 

4. 85 

3.54 

4 61 

7.12 

4. 25 

4. 18 

1.91 

Cha’-leston, S. C 

3.41 

6.87 ; 

2. 53 

1,47 1 

2.07 

1.31 

5.51 

2.61 

1. 20 

6.63 

1.03 

1.57 

1.84 

Atlanta, Ga 

4.65 

.3. 34 

4. 60 

3. 19 

5. 81 

1.82 

4.41 

5. 67 

7.37 

6. 56 

7. 47 

2.97 

■Urol 

Thomasville, Oa 

4.48 

12. 12 ; 

3.44 

1. 88 

3 74 I 

2.27 

8. 86 

6.77 

1. 27 

4.64 

3. 35 

4. 31 

1.86 

Jacksonville, Fla 

3.43 

4. 55 i 

2. 44 

. 19 

1.46 

.21 

3. 77 

9. 16 

.62 

6. 56 

1. 93 

2.66 

.90 

Miami, Kla 

Memphis, Tenn 

2. 13 1 

1. 21 ; 

3.01 

3. 69 

.45 i 

2.51 

3.20 


1.15 

3. 14 

.24 

1. 69 

1.27 

4. 35 : 

3. 15 

3.31 

2. 27 

1. 07 

2.24 

2. 66 

2. 07 

4 09 

3. 30 

4.61 

2. 52 

4. 52 

Naslr. illc, Tcxin 

4.32 : 

2. 03 

1.01 , 

1. 19 

2. 76 

1.54 

2. 19 


4 70 

3. 89 

4. 36 

3.44 

4.88 

Birmiaghain, Ala 

4. 75 ! 

2. 60 

1.96 

3. 23 

5. 89 

1.94 

5. 22 

3.06 

7.32 

5. 02 

5. 87 

5. 89 

3.32 

Mobile, Ala 

6.36 

7.59 

4.91 

3. 20 

4, 95 

3.33 

7.49 

4.93 

1.41 

6. 65 

4. 58 

4. 37 

2. 53 

New Orleuns, La 

Shreveport, La 

4.47 

6. 43 

4. 23 1 

2.76 

3.19 

2.21 

6.52 

Esm 

1.94 

3. 25 

2. .33 

5.53 

1.64 

3.61 

4. 85 

4.15 

.01 

2. 10 

,16 

3,4r^ 

1. 43 

1.91 

5. 40 

6. 21 

3.83 

.83 

Amarillo, Tex 

.88 

.10 

1. 60 

.02 

.22 

.26 

.73 

.18 

1. 19 

1.44 

1.71 

.66 

.06 

Brownsville, Tex 

1. 27 

2.28 

.04 

.08 

.20 

.81 

1. 08 

.76 

.65 

3. 17 

7. 64 

.87 

.10 

El Vaw, l ex 

.46 

.53 

.69 

.02 

T. 

.01 

.20 

.83 

.20 

T. 

1. 41 

.13 

.05 

Port Worth, Tex 

1.62 

1.17 

2. 18 

.01 

1. 47 

.01 

2.03 

. 76 

2.62 

2.00 


1.97 

.74 

Galveston, Tex 

3.10 

3.31 

2. 65 

.19 

2.51 

1.11 

2. 43 

1.80 

.30 

3. 03 

5.09 

6. 67 


San Antonio, Tex 

1.78 * 

1.38 

1.81 

.01 

.49 

1.10 

1. 66 

.27 

.23 

1.26 

6.47 

3.02 

.09 

Oklahoma City, OUla. 

.98 i 

.86 I 

3. 10 ! 

.39 

.84 

.07 

1. 62 

.19 

1.23 

.64 

.20 

.54 

.09 

Little Rock, Ark 

4.18 i 

2.86 ' 

2.52 

2.05 

1. 72 

.98 

3. 65 

1.16 

6.86 

3.95 

6.42 

1.64 

3.78 

Havre, Mont 

.47 ; 

1.04 

.44 

.47 

.90 


.97 

.42 

.15 

.70 

.32 

.43 

.53 

Kalispell, Mont 

1.46 

1.68 

1.01 

1.06 

1. 82 

.90 

1. 69 

.20 

.66 

.60 

.94 

.51 


Che> one, Wyo 

.56 

.23 

.97 

.30 

.80 

.89 

.26 

.69 

.30 

.85 

.57 

1. 14 

.29 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo.. I 

.74 

L25 

.17 I 

1.17 

.37 

.19 

.20 

.94 

.11 

.21 

.69 

1.09 

.82 

.47 

.36 

.57 

T. 

.49 

.79 

.86 

.39 

.07 

.37 

.76 

.12 

.23 

Santa Fo, N. Mex 

.84 

.63 

.77 

.20 

.23 

1.14 

.69 

1.12 

.33 

.61 

.26 

.24 

.30 

Phoenix, Aiiz 

.69 

.71 1 

1.21 j 

.13 

.95 

.45 

.76 

1. 46 

.11 

.42 

.46 

T. 

.02 

Modena, Utah 

1. 20 

.98 

2. 60 

.62 

.83 

.97 

1. 19 

1.67 

.16 

.89 

.95 


.62 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1.38 

.98 j 

2.00 

1. 18 

1. 22 

1.41 

2.11 

1.14 

1. 06 

2. 36 

.35 

.78 

L72 

Winnemucca, Nev 

.93 

.61 ! 

1.13 

1.44 

.20 

.79 

1. 52 

.24 

.37 

2. 10 

.13 

.57 

.06 

Boise, Idaho 

1. b 

.98 

1.95 

3. 21 

1. 21 

.88 

1. 79 

.35 

1.23 

BEiTlI 

.21 

1. 13 

1.27 

Seattle^ ash 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

Portland, Oreg 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif. 

Fresno, Calif 

Lob Angeles, Calif 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

3. 77 
1. 68 
5.42 
4.56 
7.03 
1. 33 
2.01 
8.14 
L06 
3.70 

1. 03 
1.59 

4.19 
2.21 

4.20 
1.81 

7.04 
2.96 
1.90 

6.04 

2. 76 
1.79 
3.07 

3. 33 
12.89 
3. 47 
5.09 
4.26 
8. 62 
7.86 

6.85 
3. 34 
7.87 
5.01 
5.18 
1. 67 
1. 82 
2.45 
.66 
3L77 

1. 43 
1.12 
8.32 
4.00 
5.10 
1.07 
4.49 
497 
1.84 
3.81 

481 
1. 30 
6.77 
4 96 
6.29 
4 59 
6.14 
8.86 
1.52 
5.79 

3. 77 
1. 93 
A 36 
8.05 
8. 18 
1. 36 
1. 02 
6. 29 
1.46 
9.81 

.34 
.10 
.16 
.17 
2. 11 

1. 54 
2.87 

.81 

2. 87 
1.28 

4. 82 
2. 21 
7. 21 
4.31 
7. 45 
.61 
.86 
.54 
.85 
1. 38 

1. 74 
.97 
3. 20 
3. 70 
9.76 
2.10 

8.47 

4.18 
1. 86 
5.15 

2.72 

1.80 

1.81 

1.41 

.50 

.74 

.75 

.80 

L63 

.77 

6.06 
1.96 
6. 21 
1.89 
3. 10 
.81 
.08 
2.00 
T. 
3.30 

4.04 

LOl 

6.46 

5.06 

0.40 

1.43 

.53 

4.45 

,80 

7.9D 


Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 

1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
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Table 796. — PrecipUation: Normal^ and total predpitaiion at selected points in 
the United StaieSf 


Not- 


March total precipitation 


Btation 



Mar. 

1914 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Orecnvillo, Me 

In. 

In. 

III. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

3. 76 

4.15 

a24 

2.35 

3.90 

2. 19 

4.03 

2. H5 

1. 95 

2.96 

3. 02 

1.36 

4. 13 

Boston, Mass 

4.08 

4.16 

T. 

3.20 

3. 73 

3. 19 

4.11 

3.72 

1.92 

4.35 

2. 49 

2.04 

5. 21 

BulIalo,N. Y_._ 

2. t)2 

4. 18 

L38 

3. 52 

2.69 

2.45 

2. 17 

1.57 

3.40 

3.61 

1.70 

1.41 

2.35 

Can Urn, N. Y 

2. 84 

3.03 

.51 

1.60 

1. 98 

1.37 

3. 97 

2. 26 

3. 32 

3. 21 

2.07 

.95 

3.07 

Tret»ton, N J 

4. 04 

3.28 

1.37 

2.61 

3. 45 

2.02 

4. 64 

3. SI 

2.42 

3. 89 

3.70 

2. 12 

3.59 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. 

3.01 

2. 12 

1.26 

3. 63 

3. .30 

1. 25 

1. 89 

1. 77 

3. 36 

5. 84 

2, 15 

4.15 

1.61 

Scranton, Pa 

3. 12 

5 . 05 

1.21 

5.7 4 

2.99 

2. 21 

3.02 

3. 50 

3. 17 

4. 02 

1. 65 

.93 

2.11 

rincinnati, Ohio 

3.G1 

2.40 

1.04 

3. 34 

4.00 

2. 28 

5.27 

4. 20 

6. 60 

6. 56 

3. .50 

4. 16 

2.26 

('levNaiid, Ohio 

2. 70 

Z 10 

.92 

2.29 

2.14 

2.38 

2. 67 

1.49 

4. 39 

4. 02 

1.89 

LC5 

2. 95 

Evausvillo, Tnd 

Li.Q 

3. 12 

i.as 

2.56 

3. 03 

.9.5 

5. 05 

6. 10 

4.52 

8. 20 

2.48 

1.70 

2.44 

Indiai ap^ilis, Jnd 

4.01 

1. 82 

1.47 

2.4 4 

4. 75 

1.58 

6.12 

.66 

7. 25 

7. 16 

4.41 

4. 72 

2. 87 

C'hicHgo, 111 

2. 55 

1.87 

.60 

2. 48 

2. 11 

2. 05 

4.32 

1.57 

4.00 

5. 58 

3. 05 

3.70 

1. 51 

Pw^ria. ill 

2. 06 

LOO 

.67 

2 33 

•> or. 

.91 

4. 52 

.5. S4 

4. HO 

5.09 

4.08 

2.28 

1.58 

Grand Roinds, M ich.. 

2. 52 

1. 59 

1. 13 

3. 16 

1. 87 

2. 37 

4. 93 

3.42 

4.77 

3. 18 

2. 36 

2.08 

1.39 

MarMuetle, Mich 

2. 08 

2.03 

1. 60 

3. 36 

2. 97 

1.13 

.92 

3. 34 

2.95 

2.72 

3. 24 

2.80 

.20 

Mudi on, \Vis- 

l>uh/th, Miim 

2, 21 

1. 15 

.87 

2.93 

2 00 

2.17 

2. 17 

4.07 

LSI 

2.01 

4. 14 

2.84 

1.45 

J.55 

1. 50 

.36 

2. 48 

4. 97 


1.16 

2. 28 

1. 76 

2. 60 

1.28 

.42 

.66 

St. J'mil, Minn 

l.CO 

.93 

.CJ 

1. 26 

2.09 

.88 

.81 

2.91 

2. 51 

1. 41 

1.33 

2.83 

.39 

Dcs ?>ilomes, Iowa 

1, 65 

1. J't 

1.16 

.60 

2.30 

.29 

3.67 

2.92 

L 07 

2.25 

4. 24 

3.10 

..88 

DuluK^ue, low'u.. 

Z2l 

1.7i 

1.14 

3.''! 

1. 56 

2.12 

2. 24 

3.01 

2. 05 

1.65 

2. 93 

2. 85 

1. 03 

St. Lori is. Mo 

3. 13 

1.25 

.44 

1.S3 

1. 80 

.67 

1.72 

3. 97 

6. 14 

4. 84 

4.26 

3.24 

1.50 

Spnngtu'ld, Mo 

4. 07 

3. 37 

2.23 

2, 12 

2.31 

1. 33 

2. 23 

4.90 

7.35 

6.46 

2. 10 

2. 77 

1.07 

Bisn. irck, K. Dak 
Devil. Luke, N. Dak,. 

1.04 

J. 23 

.35 

3.27 

.60 

.85 

1. 17 

1.21 

LOO 

.70 

.2.8 

.58 

.40 

1.01 

.76 

.09 

1.09 

.30 

.22 

1.49 

. 35 

.71 

.62 

. 76 

.42 

.80 

Piwie, S Dak 

1.33 

.79 

. 5S 

.38 

.53 

1. 47 

1. 30 

1.78 

.49 

. 56 

.68 

1.40 

.05 

Norlii J’Jattc, Nchr... 

.^7 

.41 

2. 23 

.20 

1. 48 

.32 

.44 

.38 

.42 

.17 

.'i8 

1.93 

.22 

Gnieha, Ncit 

1, ''.y 

1.52 

1.67 

.35 

1. 35 

.11 

1. 59 

.17 

1. OS 

1.47 

3. 95 

1.93 

.75 

Cort ordia, Kans 

1,48 

1. 05 

2.03 

.37 

J.19 

.77 

.90 

.47 

.47 

2. 69 

1.32 

2.56 

1. 67 

DorL’e Gity, Kans 

.88 

.09 

.61 

.68 

.36 

2.50 

.94 

.43 

01 

3.76 

.71 

2. 77 

.04 

Tola, tCans 

2. 35 

2. 12 

2.25 

2. 10 

3.55 

1. 96 

1.06 

5. 36 

3 00 

7.71 

3.69 

1.67 

1.69 

Washinston, D. C 

3. 85 

2.27 

1.07 

2.80 

5.12 

5.04 

4. 02 

2. 39 

2.76 

4. 74 

4.47 

0.17 

1.60 

T,yin 'll burg, Vu 

3.81 

2.21 

1, 14 

L 32 

4. 97 

2.41 

3. 02 

2. 82 

1.75 

7.50 

.5.91 

2.77 

1.08 

Nfoi'foik, Va 

4. 28 

3. 77 

1.14 

1.68 

4. 60 

3. 68 

.1.36 

2. 39 

1.50 

4.95 

5.12 

3. 16 

3.29 

Pill ke'sbuig, W. Va . 

3.82 

2, 19 

1.12 

4.48 

4. 46 

3. 54 

2.37 

2.92 

4.49 

C. 00 

3.35 

3. 37 

2.19 

rharlotfe, M . r _ .. 

4. 57 

1.56 

3.44 

1.38 

6.42 

2. 33 

2.70 

7.11 

1. 84 

6. 32 

.5.S4 

2. 40 

2. 39 

(’'harl<\‘>ton, S. 0 

3. 72 

2.34 

2. 83 

1. 96 

3.05 

1. 65 

4. 05 

4.65 

2.66 

3. 15 

2. 38 

3.68 

1.28 

Allnnla, Ga 

5.78 

3. 17 

2.01 

• 1. 84 

9.15 

.89 

3. 58 

10. 95 

1. 64 

10.30 

5. 14 

1.86 

3.68 

Thomasvillc, Ga 

5. 09 

1. 22 

3. 17 

1. 62 

1. 98 

1.41 

7. 30 

3.21 

3.30 

4.12 

5.23 

2. 15 

.70 

Jack.«mivillc, Fla 

3. 62 

1.84 

2.47 

.59 

1.81 

2.31 

3. 24 

.82 

.57 

3.69 

1. 15 

7.18 

1, 14 

Miami, Fla .. 

2.61 

.99 

1..57 

.28 

3.03 

1.48 

9. 74 

.06 

5.15 

.13 

..58 

.46 

2.74 

Mc7ii]ihis, Tcnn 

5. 77 

3.91 

3. 03 

2.22 

7.51 

.70 

12.41 

4. 72 

7.41 

8.24 

7.03 

2, 32 

1.48 

Nti£,h\ illc, Tenn 

5.44 

4. S3 

2. M 

3.60 

8.06 

L80 

8. 67 

3. 25 

5. 95 

9. 32 

7.69 

L74 

3.34 

Birmingham, Ala 

a, 76 

5. 29 

3.68 

3.01 

11.85 

.32 

5.91 

10. 34 

4. S8 

7. 14 

.5.15 

4.10 

5.47 

Mobile, Ala — 

7. 17 ; 

2. GO 

3. 46 

3. 69 

2. 28 

.79 

5. 09 

2.21 

6.71 

1L46 

6.09 

1. 07 

.78 

New Orlcan.^ La- 

5. 30 

4.17 

2,31 

.64 

3,03 

L 69 

3.22 

3.28 

6.59 

8.46 

4. .56 

2.39 

1.04 

Shreveport, La,. 

4.52 

6. 55 

1.92 

1. 88 

2.12 

1.14 

3.14 

5. 08 

3.S7 

9.31 

3. 03 

4.32 

4.19 

Amarillo, Tet 

.65 i 

. 15 

1. 00 

.57 

25 

1. 06 

1. 73 

.61 

.68 

4.06 

2. 97 

1.75 

.11 

Brownsville, Tex 

1.23 

1. 86 

1. 99 

,07 

1.51 

.94 

.44 

.76 

.88 

1. 29 

1.32 

.12 

2.64 

El Ptuso, Tex 

.38 

.10 

1.3 4 

.34 

.07 

.08 

.62 

.22 

.04 

. 16 

.33 

.41 

T. 

Fort \V orlh, Tex 

2. 18 

2. 89 

1.40 

3.68 

2.42 

.93 

3.34 

4.42 

2.07 

1.57 

1. 52 

I.Cfl 

.02 

Qaiveston, Tex 

2. 90 

4.03 

1.43 

. 25 

.91 

1. 65 

2.20 

1.77 

3. 59 

2.69 

4.53 

L43 

.07 

San Antonio, Tex 

1. 68 

.83 

1.20 

.79 

.16 

1.45 

1.39 

.83 

6.91 

3. 29 

3. 07 

1.29 

.24 

Oklahoma Cky, OUa. 

2. 38 

1. 68 

2.08 

1.66 

1.20 

1. 55 

1.88 

4.20 

L93 

4.37 

2. .58 

3.83 

.28 

Little Hocli^ Ark_ . . . 

4.94 

4. 6,1 

2.94 

1.59 1 

6. 43 

1.49 

6.44 

4.60 

7.03 

&30 

,"). 00 

2.70 

.52 

Havie, Mont ; 

.48 

.17 

.10 

.59 j 

.18 

.51 

.74 

.46 

1.89 

.43 

.11 

1.01 

.70 

Kalispell, Mont 

1. 08 

1. 17 

.59 

2. 43 i 

1.09 

.76 

.45 

.92| 

1. 55 

,77 

.42 

.74 i 

1. 13 

Cheyenne, -Wyo 

.95 

.72 

1.61 

.20 i 

.69 

.19 

1.62 

.66 1 

.39 

.33 

1.49 


.50 

Sheridan, Wyo 

1.22 

1.14 , 

1.40 

.92 

LSI 

3.32 

.43 

.83 

.65 

.34 

1.89 

1.99 

.90 

Pueblo, Colo-- 

.86 

.32 

.48 

.65 

.44 

.35 

1.43 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.67 

1.20 

.27 

Santa Fo, N . Mex 

.73 

.82 

.70 

1. 36 

.27 

1.46 

1.70 

.57 

.75 

.44 

1.28 

1.12 

.59 

Phoenix, Arlz 

.40 

.92 

.33 

.37 

.15 

.93 

.97 

1.35 

.03 

.90 

1.08 

.90 

.33 

Modena, Utah 

1.30 

.16 

.40 

1.50 

.68 

1.60 

.85 

1.84 

1. 09 

.46 

.90 

2.84 

1.33 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2.00 

L24 

L48 

3.03 

2.61 

L81 

.54 

3.81 

1.03 

2.44 

1,67 

2.21 

1.71 

Wirnemueca, Nev — 

.95 

.08 

.49 

.62 

.58 

1.95 

.57 

1. 73 

.66 

.79 

.05 

.58 

L24 

Boise, Idaho 

1.44 

.39 

.78 

.71 

1.75 

L78 

1.82 

L80 

.84 

2. 36 

.24 

.30 

.87 

Beattie, Wash 

Walla walla, Wash... 

ZS8 

L40 

1.72 

5.45 

2,96 

3.92 

1,84 

2.82 

3.06 

4.46 

1.37 

.42 

1.22 

1.80 

.69 

1.96 

3.46 

.52 

L26 

L91 

2.14 

2.24 

.96 

.47 

.62 

1.07 

Poriland, Oreg 

4.06 

2.28 

2.15 

10.57 

5.33 

3.47 

4. 64 

3.94 

4. 28 

6.67 

1.83 

1.40 

L78 

Rosoburfc Oreg. 

Eureka, Calif 

3.98 

6.97 

L76 
3. 13 

1. 76 
1. 65 

4.95 

4.83 

3.74 

S.01 

2.57 

.6.84 

4.50 

6.25 

2.97 

8.79 

1.71 

3.04 

4.09 

0.43 

1.32 

.80 

1.84 

.67 

1.15 

2.08 

Fresxio, Calif 

Loi Angeles, Calif 

1.70 

.25 

.52 

1.81 

.56 

4.19 

1.07 

3.98 

1.05 

1. 58 

.06 

2.80 

1.68 

3.00 

.68 

.60 

.90 

.18 

8. 21 

2.18 

4.26 

2.76 

L64 

.32 

3.42 

1.56 

Saoraxnento, Calif 

3.01 

.59 

1.20 

1.06 

.70 

4.00 

1.60 

3. 27 

1.46 

1.29 

.43 

L19 

MS 


1. 70 

.36 

.33 

.98 

.20 

4.57 

1.83 

2.46 

1. 13 

1. 34 

.34 

2.41 

1.78 

3.14 

1.09 

3.02 

1.33 

1. 42 

2.73 

2.74 

3. 25 

2.28 

2.38 

.03 

L 96 

268 


T— Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 

1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observatiems. 
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Table 796. — Precipitation: Normal^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1914-1926 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 
mal 
for 1 
AprU 

April total precipitation 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville, Me 

2.78 

4. 51 

3. 49 

2.46 

3.25 

1.66 

2.96 

5. 40 

2. 61 

2.99 

6. 97 

4. 45 

1. 46 

Boston, Mass 

3.65 

6. 87 

1. 86 

4.51 

2.72 

3. 08 

2.33 

6. 68 

4. 62 

2.48 

5. 26 

3. 79 

2.48 

Buffalo, N.Y 

2.45 

3. 24 

.69 

2.98 

2.45 

2.41 

3. 40 

2. 33 

3. 62 

1.56 

1.17 

3.08 

1.41 

Canton, N. Y 

2. 26 

3.56 

1.30 

1.83 

1.92 

1.84 

3.39 

3. 45 

1.63 

3. 46 

2. 41 

3.32 

1.67 

Trenton, N. J 

3.29 

2. 67 

3.04 

2. 67 

2.29 

3. 25 

2.91 

4.34 

1.86 

1.69 

3. 34 

6.99 

2.35 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.90 

3. 98 

1.27 

2.54 

2.20 

2. 73 

3.07 

4. 42 

1.66 

3. 66 

3. 82 

3. 09 

1. 43 

Scranton, Pa 

2.65 

3. 89 

1. 65 

4. 19 

1.06 

3.98 

2.71 

2.53 

2.88 

3. 44 

2. 92 

3.30 

1.66 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

2.95 

3. 07 

.84 

2. 61 

4. 07 

3.38 

3.29 

6. 78 

3. 19 

4. 32 

2. 96 

2.40 

1.84 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2.31 

4. 28 

.65 

2. 43 

3. 24 

2.55 

2.06 

6.01 

2.58 

2.10 

2.21 

2.85 

1.37 

Evansville, Ind 

3. 46 

2.83 

.40 

1.99 

6.12 

5. 26 

3. 71 

2.03 

3. 42 

4. 07 

4. 54 

3. 49 

1. 66 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3. 47 

3.21 

.99 

1.81 

4. 26 

5.36 

3. 36 

7.26 

3. 7.3 

8. 66 

1.94 

3.28 

1.98 

Chicago, 111 

2. 88 

1.07 

1.02 

1. 60 

2,68 

3.41 1 

3.16 

4.71 

4. 47 

3.70 

1.38 

.84 

3. 15 

Peoria, til 

3. 28 

2.10 

1.60 

1. 60 

4.64 

3. 70 

2. 36 

6.12 

6.36 

3. 62 

1.96 

2. 13 

1.68 

Grand Rapids, Mich . 

2.45 

1.97 i 

.85 

2.52 

4.03 

2.22 

2.60 

2. 95 

4. 39 

4. 60 

2.19 

3.29 

3.17 

Marquette, Mich 

1.99 

6.80 

.99 

3. 61 

1. 75 

1.37 

3. 24 

2.28 

4. 10 

3. 79 

1.43 

1. 67 

.76 

Madison, Wis 

2.38 

1.84 

.92 

3. 61 

3.29 

2.63 

2. 90 

3. 43 

6. 10 

3. 39 

2. 69 

3. 26 

1.69 

Duluth, Minn 

2. 14 

2. 90 

1.23 

3.27 

1.39 1 

2.02 

1.82 

1.41 

2.10 

2. 83 

1.11 

2.96 

1.03 

St. Paul. Minn 

2. 33 

3. 73 

2.75 

3.03 

1.65 

.94 

3. 98 

2. 21 

2.46 

1.55 

2.20 

3. 32 

1. 27 

Dcs Mofnes, Iowa 

2.98 

1.52 

1.36 

2.44 

6.62 i 

1.81 

6. 30 

4.09 

3. 72 

2.84 

1. 76 

.78 

1. 64 

Dubuque, Iowa 

2.92 

1.63 

.38 

2.69 

2. 05 1 

2.16 

4. 47 

3. 91 

4. 70 

2.89 

1.48 

1. 12 

2.17 

8t. Louis, Mo 

3. .')2 

1.92 

1.20 

1.78 

4. 64 1 

7.09 

1. 76 

3. 43 

7. 01 

7. 40 

3.20 

1.90 

2.70 

Springfield, Mo 

3. 86 

3.63 

2.78 

6.15 

4.63 I 

4.26 

3. 66 

1.53 

4. 79 

4.94 

3. 33 

3.22 

2.68 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

1.88 

.92 

1.04 

.65 

1.87 ! 

2,13 ! 

1.71 

.46 

2.40 

.68 

2.01 

1.90 

.86 

Devils Luke, N. Dak . 

2.03 

1.21 

1.10 

1.09 

1.40 

2.86 

1.14 

.54 

2.17 

.48 

1.44 

4.96 

1. 79 

Pierre, S. Dak 

1.98 

1.78 

2.63 

1.06 

2.39 

2.60 

2. 98 

3. 37 

1.33 

.59 

1.64 

.99 

.98 

North Platte, Nebr . . . 

2. 16 

1.48 

7. 10 

.72 

1. 95 

2.51 

2.21 

3.42 

1.30 

2. 01 

2.02 

.20 

1.78 

Omaha, Nebr 

3.01 

3.13 

.81 

1.72 

3.96 

1. 57 

4. 66 

3. 39 

2. 13 

2.12 

1.57 

.94 

1.50 

Concordia, Kans 

2.42 

1.00 

2.47 

1.82 

2.60 

3. 51 

4.20 

2. 82 

2. 79 

2.33 

3.20 

1.38 

1.24 

Dodge City, Runs 

1.87 

1.28 

2.28 

2.84 

1. 46 

1.38 

1.66 

1.76 

2.73 

4. 24 

2. 13 

2.34 

3.33 

lola, Kans 

2.79 

1.68 

5. 56 

3.83 

4.61 

4. 60 

4. 37 

2.01 

2.86 

9. 26 

2.66 

2.77 

6.31 

Washington, D. C 

3.25 

3.20 

.90 

2.96 ! 

2.16 

6.68 

3. 72 

4.69 1 

2. 93 

1.05 

3. 94 

5. 39 

2.44 

Lynchburg, Va 

3. 17 

1.70 

.87 

1.94 

3. 10 

4. 97 

2.18 

3.63 

2.76 

1.53 

2.71 

3. 35 

2.61 

Norfolk, Va 

3.79 

1.88 

.91 

1.95 

2.61 i 

4.81 

1. 61 

4. 25 

3. 02 

1.88 

3. 69 

2.89 

1.74 

Parkersbm'g, W. Va.. 

2. 91 

4. 38 

2.02 

2.84 

4.29 ! 

4. 47 

2. 09 

6.38 

2. 50 

3. 81 

3. 47 

3.24 

1.67 

Charlotte, N. C 

3.44 

2. 99 

.63 

2.15 

2.64 

5.47 

3. 90 

6. 40 

1.99 

6.59 

4.23 

6.78 

2.34 

Charleston, S. C 

2.99 

2.77 

1.13 

2.35 

.97 

2. 49 

.73 

7. 40 

2. 06 

1.50 

1.06 

6. 78 

1.89 

Atlanta, Qa 

3. 63 

3,16 

.35 

1.61 

3.17 

6.98 

4.18 

6. 32 

8. 31 

4.34 

3. 82 

7.76 

1. 17 

Thomasville, Qa 

3. 66 

1.78 

.57 

2. 47 

1.55 

6.02 

2.78 

7. 22 

3.09 

.64 

3. 88 

5.06 

1. 91 

Jacksonville, Fla 

2. 72 

.30 

.49 

.46 

.82 

5.96 

1.26 

3. 42 

1.43 

1. 39 

.98 

3.00 

1.54 

Miami, Fla 

3.33 

5. 24 

1. 32 

.39 

3. 74 

4.49 

3.07 

3.15 

2.63 

.64 

2.16 

3.40 

3.02 

Memphis, Tenn 

4. 83 

2.90 

1.67 

2.32 

4.13 

4.67 

3. 17 

7. 76 

11.64 

3. 21 

6. 56 

4.74 

.89 

Nashville, Tenn 

4. 36 

3. 83 

.72 

2.49 

4.06 

3. 39 

2.66 

8. 58 

3. 60 

4. 63 

4.26 

3.65 

3.74 

Birmingham, Ala 

3. 67 

4.46 

1.05 

2.14 

4.52 

7.17 

1.65 

10.71 

4. 81 

6.64 

7. 58 

5.62 

1.16 

Mobile, Ala 

4. 35 

1.77 

.14 

6.64 

2.50 

11.11 

6. 84 

5.89 

4.43 

.92 

4.39 

4. 10 

.43 

New Orleans, La 

4.91 

5. 34 

.04 

2.55 

4.11 

10.73 

7. 88 

7. 84 

4. 87 

3. 81 

4.48 

3. 10 

.70 

Bhroveport, La 

4. 68 

3. 35 

6. 42 

4,61 

3. 34 

6.28 

3. 93 

4. 01 

6.24 

6. 97 

4.40 

2.87 

.76 

Amarillo, Tex 

1. 72 

.95 

6,05 

1. 71 

.71 

.48 

2.56 

.64 

.39 

3. 26 

3. 22 

.87 

1.33 

Brownsville, Tex 

1.33 

1.16 

1. 04 

1.28 

.43 

2.59 

2.39 

0 

.52 

1.62 

.35 

.11 

1.66 

El Paso, Tex 

.23 

.47 

.20 

.20 

T. 

0 

.65 

.03 

.01 

.28 

.04 

.32 

T. 

Fort Worth, Tex 

4.12 

5.99 

4.98 

6.99 

4.11 

6.21 

2.06 

.51 

1. 99 

17.04 

5.30 

2.33 

3.60 

Galveston, Tex 

3. 13 

8. 64 

3. 37 

1. 37 

1. 46 

6.63 

2.17 

.70 

2. 47 

1.66 

1 4.45 

1. 14 

1.58 

Ban Antonio, Tex 

2. 94 

5.26 

11.64 

1. 85 

.28 

5. 14 

3.60 

1.09 

2.78 

5. 40 

3.24 

3.36 

.18 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

2.80 

2. 41 

7, 60 

3.15 

2.11 

2.45 

5.04 

2.11 

2. 39 

7. 67 

4.27 

3. 67 

4.02 

Little Rock. Ark 

4,61 

6. 19 

2.92 

2.61 

3. 91 

8.42 

4.09 

6. 69 

7. 40 

3. 65 

7.69 

6.43 

1.08 

Havre, Mont 

1. 01 

.04 

.24 

.69 

1. 35 

.35 

.29 

2. 65 

.92 

1.11 

1.24 

1.00 

2.66 

Kalispell, Mont. 

1.06 

1.21 

1.16 

.73 

1. 26 

.63 

.24 

1. 48 

1.17 

1.86 

.41 

.01 

.87 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

1.86 

2. 68 

3. 29 

.48 

1.75 

3. 92 

1.23 

3. 97 

2.00 

3.23 

3.26 

1.41 

1.23 

Sheridan, Wya 

1.67 

2.76 

1.79 

2.71 

1.12 

3. 74 

1. 16 

3. 46 

.62 

i 3.47 

2.47 

1.92 

6.52 

Pueblo, Colo 

1.43 

3. 64 

3. 07 

2.02 

1, 39 

1.31 

2.33 

.86 

.79 

1.21 

.64 

.49 

.06 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.86 

.44 

4. 82 

2.69 

.15 

.72 

1.94 

.73 

.55 

1.43 

1.60 

1.26 

.24 

Phoenix, Arias 

.43 

.10 

.88 

. 16 

1. 22 

.02 

.17 

0 

.02 

.24 

.05 

.22 

.51 

Modena. Utah 

.79 

2.17 

2.38 

.23 

1. 17 

.35 

.27 

.44 

1. 33 

1.02 

1.22 

*.63 

1.74 

Salt Lake City. Utah . 

2.26 

2.84 

1.88 

.88 

1.49 

.69 

2.60 

3.16 

2.65 

3.06 

3. 56 

.91 

1.42 

Winremucca, Nev 

.88 

1.32 

2.33 

.19 

.68 

.52 

.49 

.80 

.06 

.66 

.79 

.23 

1.33 

Boise, Idaho 

1.18 

1.63 

1.05 

.80 

3.13 

.66 

1.18 

1. 32 

.93 

1.51 

1.09 

.64 

.87 

Seattle. Wash 

2.38 

3.31 

2. 91 

1. 98 

4.48 

.96 

3. 20 

3. 46 

1.76 

2.53 

1.67 

1. 13 

2.39 

WaUa Walla, Wash... 

1.70 

1.54 

2.35 

1. 83 

3. 68 

.32 

1.62 

2.80 

.81 

1. 34 

1.24 

.13 

1.01 

Portland, Greg 

3. 02 

3. 08 

2. 03 

2. 85 

5.36 

1. 13 

3.60 

4.76 

2.26 

3. 05 

1.90 


1.92 

Roseburg, Greg 

2.48 

2.50 

1.38 

2.28 

3.37 

.71 

2.53 

2. 67 

1. 38 

2.68 

2.23 

.46 

4.62 

Eureka, Calif. 

3. 93 

3. 27 

1. 38 

1.98 

3. 78 

1.07 

4.03 

3. 12 

1.67 

Z39 

2.96 

2.86 

7.47 

Fresno, Calif 

.71 

.59 

.81 

.02 

.21 

T. 

.06 

.49 

.15 

.10 

3.93 

.64 

1.48 

Los Angeles, Calif 

1. 13 

.47 

.81 

T. 

.46 

.16 

.17 

1.00 

.28 

.10 

1.97 

1.43 

1.00 

Sacramento, Calif 

2.00 

.70 

.60 

.06 

.62 

1.06 

.11 

1. 36 

.39 

.40 

2. 87 

.30 

1.61 

San Diego, Calif 

.74 

.85 

1.16 

.01 

1.06 

T. 

.30 

.47 

.04 

.17 

1 1.06 

.77 

1. 11 

San Francisco, Calif .. 

1.82 

.99 

.62 

0 

.33 

.60 

! 

.10 

1. 36 

.54 

.47 

3.92 

.30 

2.78 


T— Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 

> Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
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Table 796 Precipitation N ormal ^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United i^tates, 1 91 4-1 9 S5— Continued 


Static*! 

Nor 

mal 

for 

May 

May total precipitation 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 1 

1920 1 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1925 

Greenville, Mo 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

rn 

3 

47 

1 

70 

2 

90 

4 

50 

3 

2^ 

3 

37 

4 

76 

1 

33 

1 

07 

3 

44 

2 

50 

4 

52 

1 

82 

Boston, Mass 

3 

51 

\ 1 

78 

1 

64 

2 

83 

4 

45 

1 

00 

4 

25 

5 

26 

3 

64 

5 

31 


83 

2 

81 

2 

07 

Bull do, N Y 

3 

10 

3 

67 

1 

86 

4 

13 

2 

88 

2. 

47 

4 

32 

1 

10 

2 

11 

2 

01 

3 

Oh 

2 

59 


21 

< inton, N Y 

2 

85 


80 

1 

57 

4 

59 

2 

28 


01 

3 

04 

1 

41 

1 

08 

1 

10 

3 

20 

3 

91 

2 

43 

1 renton, N J 

3 

52 

1 

98 

4 

33 

2 

45 

2 

90 

4 

37 

4 

18 

2 

66 

4 

04 

3 

03 


80 

4 

65 


00 

Pittsbuigh Pa 

3 

30 

2 

64 

3 

84 

2 

33 

2 

65 

3 

80 

4 

80 

1 

03 

A 

40 

2 

oO 

3 

34 

4 

54 

3 

42 

>l 

Scranton, Pa 


44 

3 

20 

3 

30 

3 

04 

3 

25 

3 

58 

3 

33 

2 

48 

2 

28 

2 

20 

3 

26 

3 

91 

J 

Ciminnati, Ohio 

3 

52 

1 

83 

5 

56 

4 

49 

4 

62 

1 

05 

3 

56 

4 

36 

2 

79 

2 

09 

2 

34 

3 

97 

2 

0) 

( lovpland, Ohio 

3 

22 

4 

00 

3 

13 

2 

04 

2 

89 

4 

02 

4 

lo 

1 

12 

1 

51 

2 

42 

2 

01 

2 

62 

2 

2\ 

Pvansville, In 1 

I 

43 

1 

03 

7 

06 

3 

72 

3 

68 

5 

75 

4 

74 

5 

18 

1 

66 

2 

69 

4 

h6 

3 

44 

1 


In Iniiapohs lud 

3 

91 

1 

00 

3 

94 

3 

54 

3 

36 

3 

85 

3 

34 

5 

04 

1 

55 

2 

58 

5 

86 

4 

47 

04 

Chicago, 111 

Poona 111 

3 

37 

5 

22 

7 

04 

2 

93 

3 

41 

4 

57 

3 

84 

1 

81 


80 

3 

18 

3 

46 

2 

30 

1 

4 

26 

2 

28 

11 

40 

7 

51 

2 

40 

3 

02 

3 

79 

3 

03 

2 

13 

4 

60 

5 

15 

1 

01 

1 

'’1 

Grand Rapi Is, Midi 


34 

3 

06 

2 

61 

4 

13 

, 4 

48 

4 

03 

4 

78 

1 

02 

1 

23 

2 

64 

3 

/O 

3 

72 


ot 

MarqiutU Mich 

3 

32 


90 

3 

12 

1 

78 

1 

45 

6 

58 

2 

77 


74 

1 

67 

3 

27 

J 

27 

3 

31 

1 

46 

M idis in IS 

3 

02 

5 

07 

5 

08 

2 

38 

1 3 

33 

4 

87 

3 

55 

1 2 

51 

5 

13 

4 

16 

1 

00 


46 


3S 

Duluth. Minn 

St Piul, Mmn 

3 

47 

4 

63 

3 

22 

3 

n 


86 

4 

07 

1 

72 

4 

67 

2 

77 

3 

28 

1 

81 

2 

91 

1 

79 

3 

62 

1 

48 

3 

88 

5 

80 

3 

02 

4 

52 

2 

13 

1 

07 

3 

38 

2 

48 

2 

28 

1 

47 

A 

28 

Des Mcinis, Iowa 

4 

50 

4 

S3 

8 

21 

3 

87 


04 

5 

87 

2 

06 

J 

14 

3 

62 

6 

87 

4 

78 


26 


77 

Dubuque, Irwa 

4 

32 

4 

64 

7 

61 

2 

40 

\ 2 

56 

8 

64 

2 

79 

2 

86 

2 

26 

4 

70 

1 

86 

2 

16 


06 

St I oiiis Mo 

4 

24 


60 

7 

67 

3 

00 

3 

78 

3 

28 

7 

86 

6 

00 

4 

29 

1 

26 

r 

86 

6 

18 

1 

48 

Springfield Mo 

5 

r 

3 

55 

6 

*>2 

2 

78 

3 

00 

4 

19 

4 

52 

6 

53 

4 

06 

3 

04 

4 

55 

6 

02 

2 

82 

Bismarck Is Dak 

2 

50 

3 

hi 

4 

43 

1 

95 


26 

2 

03 

4 

06 

1 

27 

2 

72 

2 

65 

1 

01 


45 

1 

14 

Devils I ik( N Dak 

2 

20 

1 

42 

2 

13 

! 

47 

T 

3 

09 

3 

47 

1 

24 

1 

03 

2 

71 

2 

04 

1 

24 

1 

27 

Pimo, b Dik 

2 

13 

3 

54 

2 

56 

5 

81 

2 

72 

3 

02 

2 

78 

5 

11 

4 

70 

3 

••8 

1 

43 


24 

fj 

North Platte Nebr 

3 

06 

2 

14 

5 

56 

1 

05 

4 

44 

2 

30 

2 

33 

3 

31 

1 

89 

2 

•■3 

4 

08 

2 

26 

1 

02 

Omaha, Nebr 

4 

50 

2 

16 

6 

O') 

4 

n 

3 

85 

4 

08 

1 

70 

2 

''5 

3 

18 

2 

37 

2 

50 

2 

01 


65 

Concordia, Kpns 

4 

70 

1 

70 

4 

73 

3 

00 

3 

U 

2 

52 

6 

68 

3 

50 

2 

61 

3 

54 

5 

48 

1 

75 

2 

77 

Dodge C ity, Kans 

3 

34 

3 

47 

5 

43 


41 

1 

60 

2 

90 

1 

56 

3 

4'’ 

1 

36 

2 

77 

7 

74 


63 

2 

18 

lola, Kans 

5 

05 

5 

84 

7 

77 

2 

08 

5 

12 

4 

01 

4 

15 

1 

"1 

1 

85 

3 

70 

6 

33 

2 

76 

1 

76 

■Washingt ii D C 

3 

83 

1 

72 

2 

18 

2 

30 

1 

84 

2 

35 

6 

27 

1 

42 

S 

82 

4 

27 

1 

'•0 

6 

73 

1 

67 

I yuchbiiig, \ i 

J 

09 


59 

t 

19 

6 

13 

2 

21 

2 

15 

3 

64 


7i 

6 

15 

4 

37 

1 

(6 

6 

10 

1 

34 

Norfolk \ 1 

4 

07 

2 

53 

4 

82 

f 

48 

1 

08 

2 

97 

3 

6i 

1 

09 

4 

72 

3 

42 

1 

00 

7 

47 

1 

72 

Parkeisbuig W Va 

i 

46 

1 

51 

3 

47 

4 

65 

5 

06 

3 

51 

6 

00 

1 

64 

4 

19 

4 

09 

2 


4 

05 

2 

70 

Charhtle N C 

3 

02 


49 

5 

47 

4 

41 

2 

45 

2 

92 

6 

38 

1 

33 

4 

50 

3 


4 

01 

2 

82 

1 

64 

thaiUstcn s ( 


47 


82 

8 

92 

1 

22 

3 

80 

3 

05 

1 

60 

1 

06 

5 

02 

9 

oO 

6 

30 

2 

38 

1 

06 

Allnula, Oa 

3 

09 


30 

6 

11 

1 3 

67 

4 

37 

] 

73 

7 

20 

4 

"8 

1 

76 

8 

01 

0 

83 

3 

60 

AGO 

1 hornasville < > \ 

4 

01 

1 

45 


75 

1 

54 

3 

21 

1 

38 

8 

02 

3 

36 

4 

03 

8 

21 

6 

00 

2. 

14 

1 

41 

Ja'^ksonvillt, 1 1\ 

4 

25 

2 

00 

3 

67 

3 

32 

1 

83 

2 

50 

7 

32 

7 

41 

4 

02 

7 

18 

8 

73 


49 

4 

75 

Miami. >Ii 

6 

48 

1 

82 

3 

32 

5 

99 

4 

62 

2 

80 

13 

il 

10 

33 

5 

60 

0 

06 

IJ 

48 

7 

45 

18 

66 

Mrmphi'J Tenn 

4 

34 

4 

61 

5 

70 

4 

09 

2 

91 


90 

5 

61 

8 

12 

1 

27 

3 

48 

6 

16 

6 

36 

1 

36 

Nashvilh , Tenn 

3 

'•0 

o 

01 

4 

94 

) 

37 

4 

75 

3 

61 

8 

67 

3 

18 

1 

15 

4 

39 

4 

31 

6 

30 

1 

95 

Birmingham, Ala 

3 

00 

1 

52 

6 

14 

5 

85 

3 

85 

4 

07 

4 

50 

7 

04 

1 

24 

3 

42 

7 

27 

3 

44 

2 

44 

Mobile, Ala 

4 

00 


22 

4 

67 

6 

08 

2 

05 

2 

00 

6 

04 

3 

70 

3 

07 

8 

31 

7 

01 

4 

10 

4 

18 

New Orleans, I a 

3 

8S 


10 

3 

64 

7 

97 

1 

63 

2 

79 

7 

02 

4 

08 

1 

61 

6 

75 

0 

10 

5 

00 

4 

51 

Shreveport. I a 
Amarillo, T ox 

4 

16 

4 

40 

1 

81 

5 

01 

1 

66 

1 

49 

5 

78 

6 

18 

3 

60 

4 

04 

4 

68 

7 

04 

1 

45 

3 

07 

4 

43 


70 


80 

2 

40 

2 

23 

2. 

08 

•) 

''7 

2 

09 

1 

60 

1 

70 


67 

1 

04 

Brownsville, T er 

2 

22 

0 

03 

j 1 

60 


37 

2 

67 

4 

31 

1 

07 

2 

00 

2 

40 

3 

00 


48 

3 

60 

2 

91 

LI Peiso, 1 ex 


35 

1 

23 

1 


43 


14 


05 


14 


03 


31 


36 


01 




59 

Fort Woith lex 

4 

36 

10 

71 

2 

49 

3 

70 

3 

02 

1 

00 

3 

00 

8 

66 

1 

04 

4 

58 


54 

4 

00 

8 

11 

Galveston, Tex 

3 

23 

7 

64 

2 

”0 

8 

08 

3 

47 


22 

9 

06 

3 

86 

2 

04 

4 

03 

3 

56 

3 

33 

1 

37 

San Antonio, Tex 

2 

00 

5 

59 

1 

89 

3 

85 

3 

30 

2 

80 

3 

06 

2 

42 

2 

01 

3 

46 

1 

33 

4 

71 

2 

85 

Oklahoma C ity, Okla 

5 

75 

5 

07 

3 

69 


59 

2 

14 

8 

31 

6 

66 

8 

66 

1 

85 

6 


7 

01 

2 

58 

2 

03 

I ittlo Rock, Ark 

*) 

10 

2 

25 

4 

38 

1 

49 

3 

28 


64 

4 

67 

8 

18 


75 

4 

''4 

10 

50 

2 

44 

1 

42 

Havie, Mont 

2 

09 

1 

13 

1 

95 

3 

00 


33 


13 

1 

25 

1 

39 

2 

17 

2 

47 

1 

23 


78 


73 

Kalispcll, Mont 

2 

03 


60 

3 

68 

1 

11 


07 


43 

1 

72 

1 

15 


67 


76 

2 

88 


39 


90 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

2 

43 

2 

10 

2 

21 

1 

03 

4 

65 

2 

60 


70 

2 

15 

2 

40 

2 

00 

2 

'■8 

3 

58 

1 

58 

Sheridan, W y o 

2 

68 

3 

10 

3 

08 

3 

04 

3 

66 

2 

83 


81 

3 

12 

2 

98 

3 

04 

3 

27 

1 

51 

] 

84 

PueblcK Colo 

1 

68 

3 

51 

1 

75 


63 

3 

01 


06 


38 

1 

26 


08 

1 

67 

1 

68 

1 

76 

1 

00 

Santa Fo, N Mex 

1 

11 

2 

28 


83 


07 


84 

1 

02 

3 

37 

2 

28 

2 

35 


20 

1 

02 


86 

1 

31 

Phoenix, Ariz 


03 

T 


17 

1 T 


45 


r 


06 


42 


17 


26 


08 


01 


03 

Modena, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Winncniucca, Nev 
Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash 
Portland, Oreg 
Roseburg, Orog 
Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, ( ahf 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif 


87 


85 


07 


62 

2 

23 


00 


38 

1 

67 

1 

25 

1 

61 


32 


39 

2 

16 

1 

1 

1 

05 

03 

20 


89 

4S 

51. 

1 

1 

4 

97 

08 

26 

1 

61 

49 

80 

3 

2 

2 

48 

49 
06 

1 

1 

32 

77 

06 

1 

1 

24 

25 
08 

1 

83 

15 

56 

1 

1 

2 

95 

18 

15 

2 

1 

16 

47 

56 

1 

1 

01 

70 

76 

1 

15 

27 

O'? 

47 

28 

74 

1 

97 


74 


72 

1 

*’6 


83 

1 

19 

2 

08 


96 

1 

03 

1 

08 

1 

45 


68 

1 

28 

1 

2 

2 

2 

83 

23 

05 

54 

63 

48 

08 

41 

81 

1 

1 

08 

22 

06 

70 

T 

43 

50 

08 

37 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

48 

69 

36 

07 

99 

88 

75 

28 

17 

1 

2 

2 

1 

20 

05 

05 

48 

r 

03 

10 

01 

07 

2 

2 

2 

1 

48 

31 

75 

03 

18 

21 

12 

31 

06 

1 

1 

/ 

68 

38 

34 

20 

61 

40 

01 

r 

r 

1 

1 

1 

53 

95 

23 

48 

10 

19 

01 

34 

r 

f 

67 

01 

24 

04 

0 

10 

0 

44 

r 

1 

2 

3 

2 

10 

00 

75 
64 
60 
67 

76 
54 
52 

1 

1 

46 

60 

03 

95 

40 

65 

43 

36 

65 

1 

1 

1 

1 

36 

48 

56 

26 

20 

0 

08 

0 

06 

1 

1 

( 

( 

1 

45 

60 

,08 

) 

00 

} 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

08 

74 

41 

57 

29 

82 

11 

15 

02 


T-Trnoe, Indicates an amount too small to measure 
I Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations 
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Table 796. — Precipitation: Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United StateSf 1914-1935 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

Juno total precipitation 

for 














June 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

OreenvUlo, Mo 

.3. 09 

3.34 

2.00 

3. 99 

8. 69 

3. 38 

2. 25 

3, 12 

2. 88 

10.00 

3. 78 

1. 76 


Boston, MitoS 

3-03 

1.40 

1.39 

5. 04 

4 05 

1. 94 

1. 08 

5l78 

3.58 

8.05 

2.03 

1.07 

459 

Butlalo, N. Y 

3. 14 

1.72 

I 1.72 

4.04 

1 5.28 

2. 81 

. 54 

3. 11 

L 52 

.3. 38 

3.64 

2. 69 

1 41 

Cnnton', N. Y 

3.43 

2 29 

3.87 

2.84 

3. 58 

3 57 

4S3 

2. 69 

1.66 

7. .56 

4. 49 

2.08 

3.88 

Trt‘nton, N. J 

3. 49 

1.74 

1 2.07 

2.94 

3.15 

3.78 

i l.?9 

6. 63 

483 

4 98 

1. 47 

5.31 

.72 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

3. 89 

3. 31 

! 5.36 

3.82 

! .L65 

2.40 

3. 58 

6. 74 

5. .33 

3. 12 

4.28 

4.39 

2.11 

Scranton, Pa 

3. 57 

3. 05 

3. 27 

4 08 

! 4 48 

2. GO 

4 46 

.5.00 

1.61 

7. 00 

3. 05 

2.23 

3.67 

(Mncinnati, Ohio 

3. 98 

2.20 

4.47 

4 32 

2.96 

5. 97 

2.44 

2. 68 

2.35 

1. 77 

3. 18 

6.75 

1.89 

Clev^‘]alvl, Ohio 

3.08 

2.80 

2. 03 

1. 98 

3 ,59 

L83 

L24 

5.28 

2.38 

2. C6 

1. 49 

5.73 

1.81 

Evansville, IxiU 

4. 17 

3. i»9 

3.09 

4.58 

4.20 

2. 05 

6. 75 

3.77 

2. 44 

2. 66 

5.09 

403 

5.66 

Indianapolis, Ind 

4. 31 

3. C5 

2. 91 

5. 92 

5.24 

3. 11 

3. 33 

3. 78 

3.22 

.99 

2.30 

404 

4. 70 

Chiciigo. Ill- - 

3. fiO 

3. 53 

3. 00 

7.25 

2.S7 

1.69 

3. 16 

.3. 94 

L.57 

.12 

1. 70 

6.60 

4.53 

Pt'OTUl, ill- 

4. 30 

2. 45 

2. 08 

2.55 

7.43 

4 69 

3.96 

2. 18 

2. 17 

.99 

2. 09 

8.08 

3. IS 

Grainl Rapids. Mich 

2. 52 

0. 13 

1.80 

6.56 

3. 44 

1. 17 

1. 84 

4 09 

3.62 

3. 16 

1. 67 

.3. 18 

1. 13 

Mar'piotte. Mich 

3. 51 

4.21 

6 13 

7.26 

2.48 

2. 51 

2.01 

2.80 

1 52 

4 60 

3. 10 

1.30 

L78 

Madi.Non, Wis. 

4 10 

3. 46 

1 75 

4 52 

6.47 

1.S4 

3.35 

.5.62 

3. .52 

3. 17 

3. 05 

4. 13 

6.05 

Duluth, Minn 

4. 53 

0.28 

4 90 

.5. 81 

1.93 

.84 

3.77 

.5. G6 

4. 38 

3.97 

3.89 

3.92 

.3.20 

St. Pi.ui^ Minn 

4. 41 

0. 49 

3. 58 

3.79 

3.79 

2.81 

4 40 

7. 76 

4 70 

4 61 

4.28 

7.24 

5. 77 

Dos Moines, Iowa 

4.90 

3. 89 

3. (K) 

2. 24 

8. 16 

5. 63 

. 7. 36 

1.25 

4.06 

1.63 

4.95 

0.30 

a 44 

l>ubiniuc, Iowa 

4. 55 

5. 81 

.3 06 

4. fij 

5. 12 

6. 1.5 

6. 24 

5 24 

3. :»4 

1.20 

3.66 

5.37 

10.80 

St. 1.0111S, Mo 

4. 47 

.10 

y. 77 

3. 97 

.02 

1. 47 

.5.30 

1 53 

2. .31 

.80 

4. 33 

6.80 

4.84 

Springfield, Mo 

A 19 

1. 48 

5-81 

5.CX) 

2. 69 

3. 61 

4 00 

1. 43 

9.68 

.66 

6. 10 

7.61 

3.88 

Bis'uarek, Dak.. 

3. 54 1 

o.tto 

5. 70 

1..50 

2 15 

. .59 

.63 

2.06 

.92 

3.24 

1. 99 

6.21 

6.82 

Devils LaKe, N. Dak. 

3- 53 

5 84 

4.53 

4 14 

l.fO 

2. (iO 

3 58 

4. G9 

4 70 

2. 52 

1.46 

3.44 

4.48 

Pieiio, ^.Dak 

3.08 

5. 72 

4. 12 

2. 33 

.84 

1. 59 

2.55 

4. 12 

.54 

i. 60 

5. 67 

5.19 

3.54 

North Pin to, Nebr.. 

3. 25 

4. 03 

3.39 

3.09 

2.38 

2. 18 

4 15 

2 35 

J.39 

.87 

4 15 

1.90 

1.46 


5. 05 

7.01 

2. 83 

2. 58 

6. 19 

1. M) 

4. 44 

2. 62 

3. 57 

2.68 

6 00 

y os 

7.A2 

Conoordia, Kaiis 

4. 97 

2. 73 

9. 33 

106 

3. 17 

1.85 

6. 14 

.84 

3. .3.5 

2. 10 

7. .32 

1.87 

5.20 

Dinigo Oity, Kr.cs 

3 32 

3.82 

2. 96 

5. 16 

. 91 ' 

.20 

1.72 

2.08 

4 48 

1. 37 

2. 90 

1.2:1 

2.22 

lel'i, K'an.i 

4 73 

3. 94 

8. .V6 

8. TA 

.94 

2.54 

4 21 

3. 59 : 

8.41 

6. 63 ' 

5. 35 

3.38 I 

6.54 

Washington, D. 0 

4. IS 

0. 20 

6. 58 

7. 53 

6, 25 

2.06 

3. 44 

480 

3.45 

4 10 

2.80 

3.89 

1.53 

Lyrdilmrg, Va 

3 39 

2. 21 

4 16 

C.?8 

6 17 

2.91 

7. Cl 

.5. 12 

1. 85 

3. 37 

2. 12 

3.58 

2.77 

Norfolk, Va 

4.33 

3. 20 

6. 52 

1. 98 ! 

\ 65 

3. 25 1 

3. 4S 

.5. 05 

1. 05 

9. 78 

1.43 

6.46 

2.00 

Pert ersbing, y^' , Va..* 

4. 05 

2. 10 

4 84 ' 

3. 30 

3. 17 

3. 39 

2. SO 

5. 20 ! 

3. (>3 

5 06 

5. 42 

3.25 

3.48 

(dmi lotto, N. (’ 

4. 40 

2. 12 

5. 45 ' 

5. 55 

4 70 

2.43 

2,43 

3.56 1 

1.33 

2.74 

2. 21 

7.86 

1.61 

riifirleston, S. 

5. 39 

4. 33 

4 52 

9.75 ‘ 

1.92 

.27 

6. 33 

2.45 1 

.61 

3. 54 

3 .58 

2.39 

5.49 

Atlanta, O i 

3.88 

2. 14 

3. 82 

3.28 

1.75 

3.31 

2.08 

3. 17 

1. .56 

4.41 

3. 23 

3. 14 

1.46 

ThoinaRville, Oa 

4. 72 

2. 02 

4 15 

3.55 

2.59 

6.74 

6. 38 

3.22 

3. f)l 

5.36 

10. 71 

7.19 

4.71 

Jacksonville, Fla 

5. 53 

1. 32 

1. 55 

f>. 45 

3.03 

3. 32 

13. 79 

8.27 

2. 71 

5. 88 

4 94 

4. 21 

5.66 

Miami, Fla 

7,13 

2.57 

12. 53 

6. 30 

6.71 

6. 17 

7.26 

.3.90 

1. 14 

4 50 

5. 94 

4.22 

6.70 

Memi.his, Tenn 

4, 37 

,12 

1. 72 

3.19 

2. 51 

3.96 

5.64 

1.83 

2. 15 

3.31 

5. 04 

3.62 

.40 

Nai’hville, Tenn 

4 37 

2.95 

1. 42 

4. 62 

8. 03 

2. 70 

3. 96 

.3. 81 

2.29 

6.37 

4. 42 

.91 

2.18 

Bimiingliam, Ala 

3. 88 

4. 49 

4; SO 

2. 02 

3.44 

7. G4 

3. 30 

3. 63 

1.45 

3. 82 

2. 10 

6.85 

2.24 

Mobile, Ala 

5.95 

5. 78 

7. 11 

5.42 

2.23 

2.92 

2, 13 

6.64 

.3. 97 

2.03 

5. 97 

9.39 

7.19 

New Orleans, La 

0. 10 

3. 51 

5.61 

9.70 

2.77 

2. 45 

4. 50 

8.45 

9.44 

6.45 

5.38 

4 27 

4 12 

Shreveport, La 

3.58 

2. 29 

3, 10 

.3. 08 

.49 

2. 13 

5.63 

5. 23 

3.34 

.177 

2.48 

1.04 

1.24 

AmanlJo, Tex 

2.99 

.84 

1.04 

2, 18 

.83 

1.44 

2.94 

2.66 

7.75 

3.77 

9. 76 , 

2.82 

1. 71 

Brownsville, Tex 

Z37 

.63 

T. 

.17 

.71 

1.39 

,5. 08 

6.70 

4 59 

5. 55 

1.98 

7.00 

2.60 

El Pa^o, Tex 

.56 

1. 47 

T. 

0 

.36 

.83 

.27 

.99 

.79 

.05 

.09 

T. 

.17 

Fort Worth, Tex 

3.08 

2.97 

6.88 

3.30 

1.97 

5. 16 

3. 72 

2.33 

2.63 

1. 76 

0.74 

1.26 

.29 

Qulvcston, Tex 

4. 75 

.12 

.08 

3.15 

.65 

2. 79 

1,5. 49 

6.68 

4 97 

8. 06 

3. 24 

2.51 

12.95 

Pan Antonio, Tex.. . 

3.11 

.01 

.03 

.48 

.02 

3. 35 

7. 01 

2.83 

4.59 

3.92 

.79 

4. 60 

.48 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

3. 07 

.02 

7.23 

6.16 

1.83 

3.09 

487 

2.08 

3.80 

.30 

3. 62 

3. 15 

1.94 

Little Rock, Ark 

4.09 

.01 

3.72 

3.00 

3.82 

6.77 

2.76 

4.27 

4 67 

2.21 

1.80 

2.89 

2.51 

Havre, Mont 

2.82 

4.07 

3. 35 

4.03 

L43 

1. 45 

1.68 

3. (JO 

2.00 

.82 

5.89 

6.76 

5.14 

Kftlispell, Mont 

1.74 

2.51 

2.09 

3.91 

2.76 

.58 

.55 

.95 

1.22 

.64 

1.40 

3.24 

2.07 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

1. 57 

.25 

1. 34 

.37 

.34 

1.24 

.72 

.70 

Z02 

.90 

2.32 

1.52 

1.81 

Pheridau, Wyo 

1.90 

1.05 

4 71 

2.23 

1.C2 

1.27 

.54 

1.88 

1.94 

2.21 

2.11 

2.01 

L72 

Pueblo, Colo 

1.47 

1.90 

1.26 

1.22 

.58 

1.02 

1. 39 

.47 

7. 14 

.53 

.91 

.34 

.24 

Santa Fc, N. Mex 

3.04 

1. 72 

.16 

.38 

.06 

.68 

1.50 

2.04 

2.85 

.74 

.24 

.31 

.30 

Phoenix, Ariz i 

.12 

.05 

.48 

0 

0 

.08 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 

0 

T. 

.21 

Modena, Utah 

.40 

1.60 

.85 

.01 

T. 

.35 

.13 

.69 

.01 

.23 

.24 

0 

2.73 

Salt I.ake City, Utah. 

.77 

2.68 

1.44 

.66 

.19 

.20 

T. 

.15 

.08 

.83 

1.39 

.56 

Ld9 

Wltmemucea, Ncv_._ 

.04 

.17 

.05 

0 

.35 

1.33 

0 

..51 

.82 

.15 

2.59 

T. 

2.1s 

Boise, Idaho 

.88 

.82 

.48 

1.68 

.34 

.58 

T. 

1. 18 

.09 

.67 

2.05 

.51 

L84 

Seattle, WaRh 

1.49 

1. 75 

.40 

1.82 

3.70 

.60 

.35 

1.93 

1.29 

.03 

1.01 

.35 

.61 

Wafla Walla, Wash... 

1. 19 

1. 12 

.40 

1.77 

.67 

.10 

.04 

1. 03 

.67 

.51 

2.89 

-67 

.72 

Portland, Oreg 

L64 

1.52 

1. 47 

1.83 

1.17 

.12 

.91 

2.11 

1.36 

.14 

1. 19 

.68 

.73 

Rosehurg, Oreg 

1.07 

1.76 

.71- 

.91 

.26 

.33 

.68 

.96 

.76 

1.01 

1.22 

.56 

.00 

Eureka, Calif. 

1.00 

1.73 

.05 

1.00 

0 

.02 

.14 

1.92 

1.30 

.14 

1.07 

.06 

.24 

Fresno, Calif 

.10 

.23 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

0 

.03 

.01 

.12 

T. 

0 

.02 

Los Angeles, Calif 

.07 

.09 

T. 

0 

0 

.03 

0 

T. 

.01 

T. 

.02 

0 

.56 

Sacramento, Calif 

.15 

.60 

0 

.01 

0 

T. 

0 

.05 

.05 

T. 

.09 

0 

.05 

San Diego. CaUf 

.03 

T. 

T. 


T. 

.06 

0 

.02 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 

.16 

San Francisco, CaHf.. 

.17 

.29 

0 

T. 1 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.04 

T. 

.28 

.06 

0 

.06 


Ti-Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 

> Normals are baaed on records of 20 or more years of obaaryatloDS. 
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Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics ^ 

Tablb 796. Precipitation* Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1914-192o - — Continued 


Station 

Nor 

mal 

for 

July 

July total precipitation 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 

Greenville, Me 

h 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

i In 

In 

In 

In 

4 

24 

2 

62 

8 98 

5 60 

6 97 

8 25 

s 

82 

4 

46 

5 

06 

3 

•■4 

4 

34 

3 07 

5 80 

Boston, Mass 

•1 

3G 

2 

64 

8 

85 

5 67 

1 

10 

2 64 

4 

63 

1 

56 

11 

69 

2 

03 

3 

36 

2 01 

3 

54 

Buff do N Y 

1 3 

40 

1 

30 

3 

37 

2 04 

4 

46 

1 37 

1 

33 

4 

60 

1 

42 

2 

52 


71 

4 10 

3 

28 

Canton N Y 

3 

23 

2 38 

5 

92 

1 01 

2 

23 

3 64 

3 

10 

1 

98 

2 

20 

1 

86 

1 

18 

2 87 

r 

46, 

Trent m, N J 

1 

77 

4 


7 

20 

5 91 

1 

24 

4 97 

10 

41 

2 

16 

2 

01 

2 

29 

3 

18 

4 21 

5 

^5 

Pittsl urgh, Pa 

4 

42 

1 

89 

3 

37 

3 88 

2 

33 

2 22 

6 

20 

3 

29 

2 

81 

2 

80 

6 

74 

3 10 

3 

81 

Stranlon Pi 

3 

83 

0 

71 

2 60 

2 29 

2 

27 

2 50 

4 

81 

5 

42 

4 90 

4 

48 

4 

72 

3 G) 

( 

80 

Cindiinotl Ohio 

d 

)4 

3 

00 

4 93 

1 79 

4 

04 

3 05 

2 08 

3 

19 

4 

28 

2 

4) 

2 

51 

1 20 

9 

13 

Clcvelcind Ohio 

i 

'•5 

1 

00 

4 

73 

2 48 

3 

60 

1 08 

2 

46 

3 

32 

3 

52 

3 

OS 

2 09 

3 10 

4 

•^2 

E\anbvillo Tml 

i 

81 

1 

41 

1 2 92 

5 46 

2 

26 

1 15 

1 

32 

2 

86 

2 

45 

0 

39 

1 

00 

2 70 

1 

92 

In li unpohs, Ind | 

1 4 

13 


40 

7 

94 1 

2 44 


20 

2 44 


9*’ 

4 

1 

1 

<2 

2 

€7 

2 

43 

1 75 

4 

67 

Chica o 111 

3 

ft 

2 

11 


57 1 

2 22 

2 

f8 

2 f6 

1 

60 

1 

n 

1 

87 

1 

00 

2 67 1 

3 6(> 

2 47 

Poona 111 1 

2 

07 


82 

6 

91 1 

14 

1 

92 

3 46 

3 

OJ 

1 

5t 

3 

95 

3 

06 

1 


5 69 

3 93 

Grand Rapids M ch 

J 

61 1 

1 

18 

4 

00 

1 07 

6 

91 

1 17 


66 

3 

ro 

2 38 

4 

05 


Qy 

3 37 

4 

58 

M irquettr Mich 

i 


3 

45 

1 

78 

1 74 

1 

93 

2 '*0 

2 

47 

4 

62 

4 

3J 

6 

49 

4 

n 

1 5i 

1 

6,6 

Madi m Wis 


19 

1 

49 

5 

04 

2 if 

3 

10 

2 3 

3 

9( 

1 

3) 

2 40 

0 

09 

2 

28 

5 01 

3 

30 

Duluth Mim 

i 

65 

2 

99 

1 

fO 

1 19 

4 

29 

J 23 

2 

62 

1 

82 

5 

41 

2 

30 

5 

iO 

> S'" 

3 

17 

St 1 1 t M nn 


40 


0*1 

4 

3 

/5 

4 

12 

5 05 

7 

47 

1 

35 

2 

39 

2 32 

2 

n 

1 73 

4 

28 

')ps Ai( ims Jo \ \ 

3 

Vf 

1 

22 

0 

39 

1 0 

1 

S 

1 18 

2 

(8 

» 

16 

2 

49 

7 

H 


7S 

9S 

2 

21 

Dubuque Iowa 

1 

3 > 

1 

7 

5 

08 

8d 

2 

10 

3 77 

7 

S2 

1 

11 

2 

48 

6 

01 

1 

67 

4.11 

7 

93 

St I ( 1 i Mo 

3 

43 

1 

2 

6 

02 

1 >0 

3 

1 

60 

1 

0 ! 


73 

2 

05 

> 

42 

1 

S3 

3 62 

1 

"S 

bpnu htld A1 1 

4 

0 

i 

35 

1 

82 

*^4 

1 

15 

1 11 

1 

96 

2 42 


70 

0 

Ij 

2 67 

5 9. 

3 

3 

Bi nia el An Dak 

2 

14 

o 

01 

4 

02 

4 03 

1 

50 

2 09 


7b 

2 

72 

2 

18 

2 

77 

4 

77 

1 40 


42 

DeMl 1 akc N D k 

3 

78 

1 

( 3 

1 

00 

3 70 

1 

fO 

2 81 

1 

/O 

2 

51 

4 

49 


87 

o 

07 

1 31 

1 

40 

Iicrr* S Dak 

> 

35 

1 

53 

f 

12 

2 ''0 

2 68 

2 04 

2 

80 

2 

81 

4 

9^ 


Si 

2 

67 

1 11 

2 

7 

N(rthllatt Nebr 


ts 


58 

4 

if 


1 

13 

1 88 

4 

98 

1 

(2 


80 

4 

^1 

3 

t 3 

1 00 


S9 

Oni iha Net r 

1 

33 

1 

09 

7 

"5 

45 


78 

1 76 


id 

3 

91 

4 

99 

5 

ro 


SO 

2 ^0 


45 

Concorlia Kars 

3 

r2 

1 

13 1 

5 

10 

82 


fO 

1 77 


03 

1 

JO 

) 

24 

5 

82 

4 

48 

3 55 

3 

13 

1)0 *1,0 ( it^ Kiiiis 

3 

38 


36 

3 

92 

09 

2 

76 

2 25 

1 

83 

3 

79 

o 

91 

2 


1 

96 

3 64 

6 

H4 

1 ) 1 Kans 

J 

02 

{ 

7) 

0 

07 

1 

4 

22 

2 18 

2 

21 

4 

1 < 

1 

06 

3 

99 

2 

(4 

7 

2 


W Lsh ufston t ' C 1 

4 

(5 

2 

2 

3 

21 

4 97 

9 

41 

3 /9 

6 

80 

> 

/ J 

4 

”3 

9 

•’9 

4 

92 

2 7t 

5 

82 

Lj n hburg, \ 

4 

)3 

i 

3 

3 

0 

J 76 

> 

97 

3 75 

5 

21 

4 

82 

3 

56 

2 

2r 

2 

<■2 ; 

3 ”1 

1 

6 

Noi f ) k V i 


s 

3 

91 


2 

3 Oj 

11 

73 

3 f6 

7 

21 

1 

s3 

3 

27 

n 

02 

4 

11 1 

4 4j 

r 

52 

Par' rifcbuip \ \ 

4 

( r 

2 

n 

4 

21 

4.92 

G 

17 

1 28 

3 

30 

4 

6 

> 

80 

3 

< ) 

r 


3 7r 

f 

14 

Chailftt N C 


40 

1 

83 

3 

08 

16 »• , 


85 

1 90 

7 

40 

4 

11 

5 

55 

5 

19 

r 

S9 

3 01 


(2 

Charltston & < 

7 

20 

7 

14 

2 

9b 

11 61 

J 

95 

7 69 

8 

53 

4 

f9 

10 

61 

S 

(2 

7 

23 ! 

6 J 

2 

38 

\tl int 1, 0 1 

J 

73 

3 

ro 

3 

22 

10 85 

1 

08 

2 17 

/ 

sO 

5 

9> 

3 

88 

6 97 

2 

60 

4 82 

2 

35 

Thom is\ ibt Oa 


32 


20 

4 

68 

13 32 

9 

11 

2 40 

) 

81 

3 

38 

6 

71 

3 

(4 

10 

j9 

4 n 

7 

00 

Jacks umHo ria 

( 

^0 

5 

13 

9 

16 

3 93 

10 

36 

3 35 

6 

d2 


47 

9 

76 

3 

01 

r 

1 1 

12 17 

5 

22 

Miami, ria 

r 

17 

4 

ro 

6 

54 

2 49 

> 

48 

4 01 

5 

90 

6 

61 

3 

09 

S 

16 

5 

20 

8 31 

2 

•^6 

Memphis J enn 

3 

1 


'•8 

1 

n 

1 74 


96 

2 27 

1 

94 

3 

o5 

3 

10 

3 

71 

3 

65 

99 

r 

92 

NasiiMllo Tenij 

i 

3 

2 

58 

2 

03 

4 17 

3 

25 

3 (3 

1 

83 

3 

00 

1 

"0 

C 

1 

2 

1 { 

4 36 

1 

74 

Bliimughani Ala 

i 

70 

3 

31 

5 

72 

20 12 

3 

•'1 

3 34 

5 

53 

1 

03 

> 

79 

•> 

23 

6 

42 

1 69 

5 

52 

Mobile Ala 

7 

04 

5 

17 

5 

82 

20 60 

10 

54 

2 85 

0 

91 

7 

04 

4 

89 

9 

'' 

1 

98 

4 31 

9 

35 

NowOrkans La 

6 

47 

9 

18 

7 

55 ! 

6 78 

8 


2 03 

7 

ff 

6 

20 

7 

90 

4 

)•> 

8 

72 

2 56 

0 

<)0 

Shrovepi it la 
Amaiillo Tiv 

3 

72 


84 

2 44 

3 09 

9 

30 

P 


70 

1 

02 

4 

20 

4 

W 

3 

40 

r 

1 

71 

3 

17 

3 

07 

4 

14 

94 

2 

f8 

2 23 

1 

75 

1 

86 

4 

17 

1 

Ot 

1 

86 

3 66 

5 

13 

Browii‘i\ die Tex 

1 

88 


I 


15 

4. *^2 

4 

52 

1 34 

t) 

7Q 

2 

18 

2 

81 

1 

92 

1 

•^•3 

1 40 


04 

FI Paso Te\ 

2 

13 

4 

91 

2 

45 

59 


41 

1 52 

1 

87 


84 

2 

13 

1 

?? 


20 

3 00 

1 

40 

Fort orth, Tex 

2 

57 


73 


30 

1 38 

2 

65 

1 10 

6 

2s 

3 49 

1 

14 

1 

35 


99 

06 


98 

GaKeston Tex 

3 

93 

1 

29 

2 45 

4 64 


46 

2 24 

3 

73 

3 

21 

5 

77 

1 

00 

5 

80 

T 

1 3 90 

Ban Antonio 1 ex 

2 

22 


02 


Q2 

4 53 

2 

19 

1 68 

7 

88 


39 


48 


10 

2 

>^4 

05 

1 

24 

Oklahoma City ()kla 

3 

( 5 


(2 

1 

19 

2 87 

2 

96 

13 


53 

4 

02 

4 

43 

2 

31 


15 

3 '•5 

2 

35 

Little Rock, Aik 

3 

99 

3 

71 


90 

41 

4 

54 1 

94 

? 36 

3 

06 

1 

44 

2 

39 

7 

86 

1 25 

1 5 46 

Havie, M mt 

1 

92 


41 

3 

17 

6 90 


45 

75 


12 

1 

51 

2 

51 

2 

76 

4 

33 

70 

1 

46 

Kali'^pell, M ont 
Cheyenne, ^ yo 
Sheridan, Wyo 
Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N Mex 
Phoenix, Arl* 
Modena, Utah 

Salt I ake ( ity Utah 
W Innomucca, Nev 
Bois& Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla Walla, Wash 
Portland, Oreg 
Roseburg, Oreg 
Eureka, Calif 

Fresno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif 

1 

1 

84 

09 

04 

1 

69 

30 

13 

2 

1 

1 

74 

71 

44 

1 76 

1 81 
83 

1 

09 

62 

17 

1 47 

3 90 
L78 

88 

2 83 
37 

2 

1 

98 

12 

51 

1 

62 

37 

66 

2 

2 

SI 

01 

11 

1 

3 

6 

60 

23 

37 

97 

1 12 

1 OS 

3 

>8 

80 

% 

1 

97 

3 

92 

1 

91 

83 

1 

32 

93 

2 

95 

1 

62 

5 

26 


29 1 

4 

05 

84 

3 

78 

2 

J 

1 

0 

0 

71 
07 : 
26 
64 

17 

18 
67 
39 
62 
32 

D 

3 

1 

1 

1 

f 

08 

21 

60 

20 

19 

04 

01 

12 

01 

01 

01 

r 

01 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

37 1 
12 
41 ! 
07 
05 
f3 
84 
65 
52 
64 
26 

2 77 
77 

4 72 
63 
01 
81 

1 93 
72 

2 55 
2 22 

1 34 
T 

0 

07 

46 

3 97 

1 03 
68 
06 
T 

09 

T 

01 

01 

0 

T 

T 

T 

2.42 

1 02 
93 
76 
27 
11 

1 38 
96 

1 08 
67 
22 
T 

09 

0 

4 02 

1 05 

1 37 
06 
i 

T 

22 

09 

23 

06 

01 

0 

0 

T 

1 04 
25 

1 82 
51 
T 

05 

1 00 
13 

1 18 
42 
13 

0 

T 

0 

3 87 
' 38 

2 50 
36 
T 

T 

18 

38 

1 

0 

0 

0 

T 

0 

1 75 
74 

1 22 
65 
•>6 
19 

0 

04 

T 

0 

0 

T 

T 

T 

2 06 
77 
81 
21 
24 
68 
68 
33 

2 17 
59 
03 

0 

T 

0 

1 53 
00 

1 00 

45 

31 

T 

51 ' 
00 1 
03 
T 

02 

0 

0 

T 

2 48 
03 

1 38 

3 13 
1 22 

37 

00 

T 

T 

T 

T 

14 

T 

01 

Sacramento, Calif . 
San Diego, calif 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

02 

r 

r 

01 

02 

03 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

01 

T 

T 

T 

0 

01 

T 

0 

01 1 
J 

0 

0 • 

T 

1 

00 


T— Trace, Indicates an amount too small to measure 
i Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
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Tabli: 796. — Precipitation: Normal^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1914—1025 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

August total precipitation 

for 

Aug. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

Qreeiiville, j\[o 

BOot'iU, J'F.iss 

Bullnlo.N. Y 

C;uilon,N. Y 

'rrrnton, N. J 

In. 

3. 80 

4. 03 

2. 99 
2.09 

T). 37 

In. 

2.90 

3.20 

4. 95 

4. 23 

1. 63 

In. 

6.13 

5. 63 

6. 19 

5. 06 

6. 22 

In. 

2.96 

2. 19 

1. 46 

1. 84 

1. 25 

In. 

4. 08 
7.06 

1. 80 
4. 50 
2. 11 

In. 

1. 42 
1.66 
3. 02 
3. 18 
2.62 

In. 

3. 77 

5. 07 

3. 04 

2. 60 

4. 82 

In 

4.61 

2.32 

1. 77 

1. 94 
7.08 

In. 

6. 66 

1. 63 
1.80 
3.91 

8. 01 

In. 

3.41 

4,75 

4. 62 

4. 25 

6. 16 

In, 

2.85 

1. 86 
1.26 

2. 36 

3. 32 

In. 

2.34 

6. 86 
2.60 

3. 10 
5.87 

In. 

1.27 

1.40 

2.48 

1.74 

1. 16 

Pittsbiiigh, Pa_ 

Scianton, Pa. 

1 3. 18 

4. 52 

2.73 

4. 73 

4. 75 

4.84 

7. 15 

2.53 

3.03 

2. 35 

4.24 

3. 46 

.96 

4. 25 

2. 66 

8. 17 

.67 

3. 94 

4.04 

2.30 

3. 33 

2.90 

2.56 

3. 32 

3.53 

1. 35 

('incinnati, Ohio 

3. 33 

4. 28 

4. 13 

3. 57 

1.70 

4. 63 

.92 

6. 10 

6.02 

6. GO 

3. 72 

3.03 

3. 45 

f’'I(‘volaD<l, Ohio 

3.15 

3. 93 

1. 47 

1. 36 

1. 65 

2.47 

7. 19 

2. 33 

3. 32 

1.20 

3. 97 

.90 

1. 42 

Evansville, Ind 

3. 24 

3. 59 

7.83 

4.31 

1.92 

3.03 

2.49 

6.31 

5. 26 

3. 08 

3.09 

.02 

.48 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3. 33 

5.58 

5. 25 

2.47 

1.48 

2.24 

3. 43 

1.85 

7.26 

2.45 

4.83 

4. 77 

3. 82 

("hicago, 111 

2.88 

3. 76 

4. 33 

1. 05 

1.24 

1. 27 

1. 10 

3. 16 

4. 92 

1. 45 

7.76 

8.12 

2.09 

Peoria, 111 

2.93 

2.40 

4.78 

rt. 03 

3.36 

5.88 

4. 73 

1. 87 

3.86 

.72 

2. 84 

7.15 

4.27 

Chatid Itapids. Mich. 

2. 69 

3. 49 

2. 87 

4.41 

.46 

.84 

1.67 

.76 

6. 16 

2.96 

2.07 

2.51 

2.56 

Marquette, Mich 

2.80 

2. 12 

5. 43 

.99 

3. 28 

3. 20 

1.60 

3. 50 

3. 48 

2.02 

1.08 

4.46 

1.96 

M'idiJon, WIs 

3.21 

3. 60 

4. 39 

4. 24 

2.72 

2.03 

.89 

2.61 

3.97 

1. 33 

5.59 

7.23 

2, 31 

Duluth, Minn 

3. 63 

4.20 

1. 56 

3.37 

2.04 

2.32 

2. 99 

1. 44 

2.84 

2.01 

1. 76 

4.40 

3.04 

St. Paul. Minn 

3.46 

4. 48 

3. 98 

1. 60 

2.82 

6.19 

2. 22 

.96 

2.79 

1.31 

1. 02 

6.61 

.16 

Des Moines, Iowa 

3.61 

1. 77 

1.71 

2. 62 

1.82 

i 2.54 

2. 19 

2. 11 

6.63 

6.63 

6. 34 

4. 16 

4.79 

Dubuque, Iowa 

3.04 

4.01 

2.84 

1.49 

2.11 

6.09 

1. 58 

3.44 

4. 29 

1. 99 

4. 77 

7.05 

1.91 

St. Loi'is, Mo 

2.06 

5. 42 

11.43 

10.69 

1. 99 

1 6.26 

3.03 

4. 16 

2.75 

1.79 

6. 10 

3.90 

2.75 

Springfield, Mo 

4.31 

1. 70 

10.81 

4. 45 

4.26 

3.12 

.63 

6.31 

7. 59 

2.47 

.78 

6.97 

1.74 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

1. 98 

2. 02 

3. 44 

1. 97 

1. 37 

2.62 

1.46 

.59 

.18 

.22 

.63 

1. 91 

1.69 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

2. 70 

2.06 

.90 

3. 16 

1.12 

2.25 

2.28 

2.21 

5. 63 

1. 72 

2.26 

2.39 

.89 

Piriie, S. Dak 

2.01 

2. 19 

.65 

4. 65 

1.93 

2. 30 

2.21 

2.07 

1. 60 

2.03 

3. 76 

2.74 

1.03 

North' Platte, Nebr... 

2.46 

3.45 

4. 23 

2.35 

1. 96 

1. 73 

.76 

4. 73 

2.57 

2.26 

4. 70 

.06 

1.75 

Oiimha, Nebr 

3. 62 

2.24 

3, 06 

2. 74 

3. 65 

1. 14 

2.91 

2. 78 

2.07 

1.01 

4. 24 

1. 67 

2.70 

roiieordia, Kans 

2.81 

2. 11 

1.99 

1. 21 

2.63 

3.10 

1. 00 

6. 15 

1.93 

.88 

2. 76 

2.38 

4. 10 

Dodge City, Kans 

2. 69 

1. 23 

6. 16 

2.25 

4.46 

.84 

1. 23 

2.43 

2. 66 

3. 19 

1. 46 

3.23 

3.09 

lola, KaiKS 

3. 47 

2. 74 

6. 05 

2.43 

3.91 

1. 50 

2.22 

7.55 

5. 79 

3. 65 

3. 39 

6.40 

.51 

WHshington, D. C 

4. 40 

6.00 

7.00 

2.83 

.77 

1. 88 

3.41 

4.70 

1. 10 

3.08 

2. 19 

6.07 

3.89 

L.\ nchburg, Va 

4. 25 

2.60 

6. 45 

2.69 

3.53 

2.91 

3. 03 

6. 76 

.83 

1. 18 

3. 44 

4.80 

.66 

Noifolk, Vii 

6. 97 

1.10 

2.46 

2.99 

4.54 

2.48 

3. 47 

3. 83 

3. 13 

8. 04 

4. 47 

4.27 

1.06 

P..rktrsburg, W. Va.. 

3. 53 

6. 06 

4. 78 

2.41 

2. 18 

6. 14 

4. 60 

2. 66' 

3. 71 

7. 44 

7. 38 

1. 44 

1.66 

Charlotte, N. <.3 

5.65 

2.26 

4. 69 

2.70 

4.84 

2. 18 

3. 04 

8.91 

2.78 

2.74 

2. 93 

.M 

3.34 

Charleston, S. (’ 

0. 97 

4.43 

5. 40 

3.10 

5.06 

2.87 

6. 70 

7. 02 

6. 70 

6. 18 

12. 29 

8.28 

1.62 

Atlanta, Oa 

4. 48 

5.04 

4. 92 

3. 61 

6. 61 

4.20 

3.80 

10.02 

8. 03 

2.72 

4.17 

3.87 

.02 

Thomasville, Oa 

5. 03 

3. 96 

2.76 

1, 01 

8.96 

6.16 

8. 16 

4. 96 

3. 50 

2.71 

6.89 

2.88 

3.44 

Jacksonville, Fla 

6.21 

8.47 

4.08 

6.76 

6.66 

3. 12 

6. 96 

7. 46 

7. 70 

7. 71 

4. 67 

3.56 

5.63 

Miami, Fla.._ 

6.42 

3. 77 

1. 37 

10. 10 

4. 32 

1.43 

3. 73 

4. 12 

3. 14 

7. 97 

6. 34 

3. 40 

8.05 

Memphis, 'IViin 

3. 20 

7,31 

10.60 

2.98 

2.55 

2.56 

.82 

2.32 

5.84 

.76 

6.06 

.67 

3.20 

Nashville, Tenn 

3.47 

8. 64 

6.03 

4.27 

3.02 

3.06 

6. 80 

6.86 

2.86 

3. 83 

9. 60 

2.50 

1.02 

Biimingliam, Ala 

4. 48 

6. 38 

4. 40 

3. 51 

8.98 

.98 

5. 33 

9. 09 

3. 97 

2.95 

6. 90 

.61 

.71 

M obile, Ala. 

6.81 

9. 78 

7. 69 

6.46 

6. 42 

14. 16 

6.04 

7. 78 

8. 37 

5. 13 

4. 46 

3. 21 

1.27 

New Orlean.s, La 

5.61 

8.47 

7. 22 

4. 89 

6. 92 

1 6.19 

7. 38 

4. 18 

3.00 

6.71 

7.60 

2.26 

4. 41 

Shreveport, La 

2.24 

4.00 

8. 60 

.66 

5.55 

1 2.23 

3. 86 

2.82 

.64 

2.04 

2.03 

1.66 

.23 

Amarillo, Tex 

2.81 

2.97 

5. 85 

3. 82 

6.17 

2.36 

3.21 

6. 52 

5.77 

.78 

1..54 

3.67 

3. 19 

Brownsville, Tex 

2. .‘>9 

.68 

2.58 

5.58 

.29 

.40 

.25 

0 

.14 

2.43 

1.34 

.28 

1.06 

El Paso, Tex 

1.72 

1. 86 

1.37 

3. 07 

4. 39 

1. 66 

.72 

1.33 

..36 

.27 

2. 90 

2.58 

2.16 

Fort Worth, Tex 

2.72 

9. 02 

10.33 

3.84 

1. 92 

.29 

5.00 

4 22 

.96 

.62 

1.68 

3. 77 

.40 

Galveston, Tex 

6.01 

8. 17 

19.08 

4. 14 

2.71 

3. 04 

2.17 

2.65 

1. 42 

2. 53 

4. 61 

.49 

2.78 

San Antonio, Tex 

2. 69 

7. 80 

3.90 

5. 07 

.10 

2.61 

2. 14 

2.26 

.45 

.27 

2. 94 

T. 

1.72 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

3. 17 

2.76 

6.26 

.68 

4.60 

1.91 

2.28 

4.86 

.85 

.19 

3. 57 

3. 10 

1.83 

Little Roek, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

3. 65 
1.26 

4. 77 
2.43 

10.33 

.94 

3.59 

.34 

4.38 

.43 

1.42 

2.61 

3. 45 
.76 

3. 33 
.81 

7.08 

.27 

.83 

1. 70 

2. 55 
1. 47 

1.74 

1.39 

.94 

1.78 

Kfdisjiell, Mont 

.89 

1.31 

.22 

1. 96 

.32 

.96 

1.06 

2.61 

.56 

.76 

.96 

.74 

1. 12 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sheridan, w yo ... 

1.47 

1. 67 

3.98 

1. 26 

1. 76 

1.68 

.43 

1. 32 

.61 

2. 16 

2.06 

.23 

1. 13 

.73 

.65 

.89 

.13 

.83 

.93 

.18 

.68 

.24 

1.65 

1.44 

.35 

T. 

Piieblt^ Colo 

1. 67 

2. 18 

3. 27 

3.12 

1.74 

.57 

3.23 

1.89 

2.24 

.69 

4. 66 

.15 

1. 42 

Sonta r'c, N. Mcx_... 

2.36 

2.51 

1.02 

1. 67 

1. 37 

.82 

2.06 

1. 98 

3.71 

1. 85 

2. 33 

.71 

1.41 

Pho<»nix, Ariz 

.96 

.30 

.26 

.30 

.11 

3. 47 

2.40 

.76 

1.62 

.67 

.65 

.14 

.61 

Modena, Utah 

Siilt Lake City, Utah. 

1.83 

.73 

.46 

1. 97 

.26 

1. 26 

.50 

.81 

2. 44 

2.41 

2. 13 

.31 

2.64 

.78 

.24 

T. 

.60 

.71 

.61 

.50 

1.31 

.82 

1. 85 

2.41 

.30 

1.83 

Winneniucea, Nev 

M7 

T. 

.08 

.11 

.67 

.37 

T. 

.76 

. 16 

.01 

. 25 

.01 

.79 

7^nis<> Tdftho 

.16 

.04 

T. 

.43 

T. 

.48 

T. 

.33 

.34 

1. 13 

.20 

.12 

.28 

popttfe. Wash 

.61 

.01 

.05 

.11 

.03 

1.12 

.08 

1. 16 

1.61 

1. 17 

1.98 

.70 

1.31 

WalIn*Walla, Wash... 

.45 

T. 

T. 

.17 

T. 

.90 

.06 

1. 87 

.67 

1. 25 

.67 

1.25 

.61 

Portland, Orej- 

.63 

.01 

.01 

.27 

T. 

.31 

.10 

1.25 

.30 

2.00 

.26 

.62 

.71 

Iloseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif 

Ftcriio, Calif - -- 

.33 

.10 

T. 

T. 

.03 

0 

.36 

.12 

T. 

.02 

1. 05 
.21 

.02 

.01 

.22 

.49 

.04 

.01 

.32 

.03 

.30 

.02 

.70 

1.03 

.85 

.25 

0 

T. 

0 

.08 

T. 

0 

0 

. 16 

0 

T. 

0 

T. 

T. 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Sacramento, Calif 

0 

.01 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.03 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0 

T. 

T. 

0 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0 

T. 

0 

.01 

San Diego. Calif, 

San Francisco, Calif. . 

0 

0 , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.01 

.29 

T. 

T. 

.11 

0 

.01 

T. 

.01 

0 

T. 

0 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.01 

T. 

.01 

.01 

T. 


T— Trace, Indicates an amount too small to measure. 

* Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
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Table 796. — PrecipitaUon: Normal * aiid total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1914-^9^5— Continued 


Nor- 


Octobertotal precipitation 


E>iaiioa 

for 

Oct. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1926 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

hi. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Green villo, Mo 

3.36 

3.07 

1.83 

2.87 

6.40 

5.38 

4. 13 

3.22 

4.82 

3. 14 

3. 45 

1.33 

6.02 

Boston, Mass 

3. 86 

1. 64 

2. 82 

.94 

5. 33 

.99 

2 . 13 

1.64 

1.24 

1.97 

3. 37 

.00 

4.03 

Buffalo, N. Y 

3. 53 

1.80 

2.11 

2.33 

6.90 

1.95 

5. 32 

1.77 

2. 86 

2. 70 

1.G6 

.08 

2.77 

Canton, N.Y 

3. 34 

1.82 

2. 55 

2.22 

5. 64 

5. 21 

3. 81 

1.68 

4.^ 

2.61 

3. 42 

.66 

3.73 

Trenton, N. J 

3.41 

1. 74 

1.99 

.96 

6. 30 

.74 

3.09 

.92 

.34 

.81 

2. 36 

.20 

3.97 

Pitteburgli, Pa 

2. 36 

3. 07 

2. 84 

2.31 

6.27 

3.08 

6. 37 

1. 48 

2.25 

1. 02 

1.05 

.12 

4.09 

Scranton, Pa 

2. 91 

1.05 

1.13 

.91 

6.07 

3. 2.5 

3. 94 

2.02 

2.78 

3. 56 

2. 42 

.08 

Z03 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

2.32 

3. .59 

2.36 

1.81 

2.79 

2.68 

9. 51 

1. 76 

2. 72 

1.23 

.92 

.17 

4.24 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2. 73 

2.39 

1.77 

2.19 

6.09 

2.11 

3. 17 

2. 67 

2. 91 

1.58 

1.72 

.68 

3.38 

Kvunsvilic, Ind 

3.10 

2.75 

1.33 

2. 06 

3.06 

2.49 

8.40 

1.65 

2. 03 

2. 12 

3. 78 

.15 

0.25 

Indianapolis, lud 

2. 79 

1. 67 

1.7^ 

1.47 

3. 96 

2.76 

8.98 

1.96 

1.70 

1.78 

3.29 

.79 

4.16 

ChicH}?o, 111 

2. 55 

2. 89 

.40 

3.88 

3. 06 

2.94 

6.41 

1.57 

3.26 

3.40 

4. 57 

.84 

3.72 

Peoria, 111 

2. 57 

2. 15 

.55 

2.93 

2.23 

2.07 

2. 12 

1.93 

2. 97 

2.02 

3. 86 

L27 

2.40 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2. 54 

2. 72 

.60 

3.73 

4. 67 

3. .59 

3. 91 

1.82 

3.61 

2. 87 

3. 30 

.23 

3.62 

Marquette, Mich 

3. 19 

1.03 

2.CJ 

4.89 

2. 96 

3. 91 

3. 26 

1.^ 

1.29 

1.74 

2.7^ 

.34 

2.44 

Madison, Wis 

2.42 

3.09 

.48 

2.97 

3. 08 

3. 13 

5. 95 

l.GO 

3. 79 

. 65 

2. 12 

.22 

1.92 

Duluth, Minn 

6t. Paul, Pdinn 

Dos Moines, Iowa 

2.74 

1. 14 

3.08 

1. 13 

2.83 

2.18 

2.71 

4. 10 

.70 

.56 

.46 

1.63 

1.50 

2.34 

1.88 

1.59 

1. 20 

1.68 

2. 01 

1.91 

1.85 

.48 

1.08 

2.00 

.76 

.83 

2.68 

3.57 

.43 

2. 11 

.92 

3. 81 

2.20 

1. 89 

1.61 

3.41 

1.10 

.77 

^.22 

Dubuque, Iowa 

2.e^ 

2.88 

2.03 

3. 32 

1.87 

2. 85 

6. 22 

2. 18 

3.43 

.72 

1.07 

.43 

2.67 

8t. Louis, Mo. 

Springfield, Mo 

2. 41 

7. 45 

.90 

1.64 

1. 87 

3.63 

8.52 

2.36 

1.45 

1.74 

3. 74 

.30 

4.32 

2. 80 

2. 84 

2. 50 

1. 24 

.31 

2.72 

11. 94 

4.09 

2.55 

1.60 

4.79 

.85 

2.82 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

1.03 

.79 

1.52 

.18 

.21 

.28 

.98 

.26 

1.68 

.63 

i,a3 

2.02 

.55 

Devils I<ake, N. Dak- 

1.23 

1. 15 

.45 

.67 

1. 32 

.66 

.65 

.23 

1.31 

.62 

1.26 

2.08 

1.27 

Pierre, S. Dnk 

.81 

1. 95 

1.20 

.67 

.02 

.41 

2. 19 

1.25 

1.28 

.44 

.30 

1.38 

.27 

North Platte, Nebr.., 

1. 15 

.92 

1.07 

.81 

.32 

1.43 

1.36 

1. 29 

.92 

. 14 

1.77 

.95 

.76 

Omaha, Nebr 

2. 35 

3. 70 

.89 

1. 17 

.55 

4. 65 

2. 79 

2.87 

1. 62 

1.45 

.71 

.51 

2.11 

Concordia, Kans 

2.00 

2. 49 

3. 40 

1.00 

.30 

4. 49 

1.05 

1.61 

.72 

1. 14 

1.75 

.48 

1.21 

Dodge City, Kuus 

1.40 

.43 

,81 

.79 

.07 

1.07 

1.01 

3. 58 

.23 

.45 

3. 82 

1.68 

1.29 

Ida, Kans 

2. 27 

4. 05 

1.00 

1.67 

.87 

6. 08 

6. 33 

4.09 

.88 

1.30 

7. 42 

2.44 

2.22 

Wayhingt-on, D. C 

3. 09 

1. 65 

3. 72 

1.76 

4.81 

.86 

3.64 

.40 

1..S6 

1.41 

1.36 

.44 

4.86 

Lynchburg, Vu 

3. 38 

4. 42 

3. 21 

2.22 

2.24 

.95 

2.65 

.10 

2.46 

4. 19 

1. 50 

2.48 

4.08 

Norfolk. Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

3.91 

2.39 

2.29 

2.62 

2.89 

.79 

2.27 

.94 

1.28 

2.75 

1.70 

.11 

2.22 

2. 44 

2.91 

2. 04 

2.53 

4. 77 

3. 19 

5. 37 

1.40 

1,97 

2.73 

.82 

.26 

5.87 

(diarlotte, N. 0 

3. 16 

3. 11 

2.97 

2. 04 

1. 96 

.3.00 

4. 46 

.10 

1.76 

6. 32 

1. 13 

.45 

2.98 

Charleston, S. C 

3. 93 

4. 14 

4.27 

4. 37 

.32 

1. 66 

.28 

.06 

1.70 

.5. 72 

2. 69 

1.66 

3.08 

Atlanta, Ga 

2.34 

6. 14 I 

6.46 

2.11 

1.60 ’ 

4.04 

5. 04 

.64 

2.85 

3. 48 

1.69 

.90 

4.65 

Tliomr.sville, Ga 

3. 46 

2. 17 

9.63 

4.88 1 

.35 

1. 66 

.43 

1.23 

1.68 

4. 75 

1.38 

2.05 

5.36 

Jacksonville, Fla 

5.00 

2.34 

5. 45 

4. 77 

.38 

3.97 

1.81 

.11 

6. 37 

8.84 

4. 75 

8.08 1 

8. 13 

Miami. Fla 

Mompnis, Tcnn 

8. 96 

6.92 

11. 05 

5.03 

2.11 

4. 82 

3. 73 

5. 04 

18.20 

16.85 

2. 77 

25.02 ' 

1. 12 

2.74 

1.81 

3. 02 

2.28 

1. 72 

2.57 

10. 13 

2.68 

1. 40 

.89 

2. 74 

.09 

8.72 

Nashville, Tenn 

2.48 

2. 80 

.42 

2.67 

2.25 

3. 44 

8. 35 

2.75 

2.93 

.75 

1.23 

.03 

6.09 

Bimnnghani, Ala 

2.34 

2.52 

3. 57 

.83 

1.83 

10.84 

2.31 

.54 

1.94 

1. 81 

1.60 

0 

6.19 

Mobile, Ala 

3. 18 

.75 

4. 53 

2.52 

.70 

10. 67 

8. 53 

4. 66 

1. 42 

4. 61 

5. 04 

.31 

5.36 

New Orleans, La 

2.93 

2.63 

12.07 

8.51 

.71 

11.07 

4.21 

3. 59 

1.86 

3.25 

2.25 

T. ! 

7.96 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

3. 18 

.32 

1.95 

2. 17 

2.13 

4.25 

11. 76 

2.89 

.03 

.45 

2.43 

T. 

5.80 

.1.71 

4. 46 

1. 65 

2.90 

.34 

2.47 

.67 

1.87 

.28 

.23 

7.34 

.86 

3.35 

Brownsville, Tex 

3. 22 

2.58 

.82 

2.23 

T. 

3. 37 

4. 52 

3. 60 

1.90 

.74 

5. 46 

5.12 

3.99 

El Paso, Tex 

.96 

.80 

,18 

1,07 

T. 

1.03 

.97 

.57 

.11 

.35 

.58 

.24 

.79 

Fort Worth, Tex 

2.69 

.28 

2.58 

1.89 

.17 

3.31 

0. 44 

6. 62 

.31 

2.33 

6.06 

T. 

3.77 

Galveston, Tex 

4.18 

2.95 

2. 81 

.99 

1.49 

2.78 

8. 30 

7. 92 

3.83 

4.78 

3.11 

.03 

17.34 

San Antonio, Tex 

1. 49 

6. 78 

l.ll 

2.57 

.48 

4. 05 

8.66 

2. 85 

1.02 

3. 65 

1.39 

.62 

2.23 

Oklahoma City. Okla. 
Little Rock, Ark 

1.81 

1.60 

2.84 

1. 73 

.02 

6.31 

8.12 

7. 38 

.18 

4.30 

9. 64 

.38 

3.12 

2.55 

1.47 

2.19 

2.92 

2.03 

4.14 

15.29 

3.23 

.14 

.77 

1.00 

.06 

6.73 

Havre, Mont 

.60 

2.82 

.42 

1. 01 

.38 

1. 06 

.76 

1.25 

.16 

.09 

.71 

.40 

.64 

Kalispcll, Mont 

1.17 

3. 40 

.34 

.62 

.64 

.91 

1. 05 

1. 26 

1. 15 

1.06 

.56 

.32 

.09 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

.72 

1.29 

Lll 

1. 95 

.39 

.68 

1. 67 

.96 

.06 

.23 

2.83 

2.26 

3.51 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

1. 02 

.65 

.43 

2.86 

1.77 

.61 

2.87 

1. 19 

.24 

1. 36 

1.72 

2.07 

3.20 

.70 

1. 66 

.41 

.71 

.61 

.14 

.30 

.91 

1. 21 

.19 

2.76 

.61 

.66 

1. 07 

2.40 

.04 

2.76 

.10 

2.73 

1. 82 

1. 42 

.98 

.24 

2.43 

.30 

2.09 

Phoenix, Arlz 

.35 

2.30 

T. 

,65 

T. 

.52 

.25 

.46 

.11 

T. 

.22 

.30 

.92 

Modena, Utah 

.82 

.30 

.07 

2.18 

0 

.69 

.63 

2.40 

1.97 

.37 

.10 

.41 

2.25 

Salt Lake Citj^ Utah. 

1.40 

2.61 

.01 

2.45 

.03 

1.13 

2.52 

3.67 

1.29 

.66 

2.18 

1.87 

.78 

Winncmucca, Nev 

.>52 

.63 

.06 

1. 42 

T. 

.45 

.68 

.52 

.06 

.31 

1.06 

.46 

1.46 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla WaUa, Wash... 

1.28 

1.20 

.21 

.84 

T. 

1. 98 

1.41 

2L34 

.16 

.62 

2. 73 

1.50 

2.14 

2.67 

4.37 

aoo 

L18 

.16 

3. 46 

1.69 

4.19 

8.91 

2.37 

2. 05 

6.03 

.28 

1.47 

1.99 

.90 

.38 

.01 

1.53 

1. 96 

1.65 

3.20 

.89 

3.11 

1. 35 

.17 

Portland, Oreg 

3.28 

3. 47 

1.98 

1.26 

.03 

4.47 

1. 43 

3. 71 

2.78 

4.70 

1.61 

5.50 

.02 

Rosebur^ Oreg 

Eureka, Calif.,.. 

2.61 

3. 55 

.94 

.43 

.02 

1.18 

2.28 

3. 78 

2.13 

3.50 

3. 40 

ia46 

.05 

2.65 

3.79 

.79 

.47 

0 

1.00 

.24 

4.11 

1.59 

3.38 

2.55 

6.84 

.05 

Fresno, Calif 

.72 

.26 

0 

1. 16 

0 

.11 

.20 

.84 

T. 

.62 

.37 

.64 

L70 

Los Angeles, Oalif 

.77 

.31 

0 

2.71 

0 

T. 

.56 

.76 

.60 

.24 

.04 

.63 

.74 

Sacramento, Calif 

Ban Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

1.04 

.82 

T. 

.79 

T. 

.40 

.01 

1.20 

.80 

.72 

.58 

2.10 

T. 

.46 

1.05 

0 

.87 

.17 

.42 

1.04 

.18 

.67 

.09 

.37 

.35 

8.07 

1.29 

.29 

.01 

.62 

0 

.17 

.27 

1.83 

.52 

2.05 

.40 

Z9A 

.81 


T-" Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 

1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
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Table 796. — Precipitation: Normal^ and total predpitaHon at selected points in 
the United States , 1914-1925 — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Nov. 

November total precipitation 

1914 

1916 

1910 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Qreonville. Mo... . 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Tv. 

3.03 

2.10 

2.56 

4.17 

1.26 

3.77 

3.68 

3. 75 

5.69 

1.97 

3.39 

i 4.47 

6.31 

BostoTj, Mass 

4.10 

2. 72 

2.14 

1.67 

.59 

1 1.20 

6. 36 

5.46 

6. 19 

.84 

2. 78 

I.a3 

3. 60 

Biitialo, N. y 

3.35 

1.81 

1.86 

1..53 

1.17 

I 1.43 

1.38 

4.30 

3.77 

1.08 

2.74 

3.90 

r. 26 

Canton, N. Y 

3.41 

2. .31 

1.25 

1.63 

1.74 

2.34 

1.13 

4.45 

2. 67 

1.66 

;i. 84 

2.94 

4. tO 

Trenton, N.J _. 

3.43 

1.62 

.96 

1.31 

1.02 

1.85 

3.10 

2. 14 

2.83 

.62 

2.09 

1. .58 

2. ^ i 

Pittsburjrh, Pa 

2.55 

1.35 

2.37 

1.86 

.28 

1.79 

3. 82 

2.67 

5. 06 

1..31 

2.39 

1.39 

2 .;o 

Soninton, Pm.. 

2.29 

1.12 

1.37 

2.01 

.89 

1.04 

! 2.76 

2. 97 

5. 03 

[ .76 

2. 20 

1.G3 

2.b7 

Ciuciruiati, Ohio 

3.21 

1.20 

2. 34 

1.85 

.31 

1 65 

1 3. 65 

2.92 

6.67 

1.88 

2.28 

1.06 

6.75 

Crovclaiid, Ohio 

2. 75 

1.34 

1.84 

2. 3.5 

1.37 

1.77 

1.31 

2. 25 

3.93 

1.37 

2.64 

.91 


Evansville, Ind 

4.11 

.65 

3.40 

1.11 

2.19 

.98 

3. 7;i 

1 . :is 

9.24 

1.64 

3.54 

1.04 

4.83 

Indianapolis, 1ml 

3. 52 

1.45 

:4. 05 

1.73 

.12 

1.73 

3.27 

2.12 

8. 91 

2. 32 

2.04 

1. 75 

5. 13 

ChlejiRo, 111 

2. 50 

.33 

2.03 

2. 11 

.56 

2. 65 

2. .38 

.92 

3. 51 

! 2.G6 

1. 16 

.86 

2.57 

Peoria, 111 . . . 

2.04 

.20 

2. 29 

1.S8 

.07 

3. IS 

2.91 

1.22 

3.43 

3. 67 

1.37 

.52 

2.70 

Grand Kapids, Mich 

2. 53 

1 1.47 

1.62 

2.12 

1.21 

2. 6.3 

2. .30 

1..54 

3. 64 

[ 2.39 

1.09 

1. 60 

2.08 

Maiquotte, Midi..... 

2.79 

2.43 

3. 79 

2.48 

1 66 

5. 29 

4. 18 

2.96 

1.97 

2.S4 

1.22 

2.02 

.97 

Madison, AVis 

l.KO 

.70 

3.12 

1.69 

.:io 

!. 17 

2 25 

1.83 

1 . 55 

.3 14 

.08 

2.59 

1. i(J 

Duhil h, ATinn ... 

1.58 

1.15 

3.27 

.09 

.09 

1.94 

3 86 

1.40 

.70 

3.67 

.03 

.47 

.70 

St. 1 viul, Alhui 

1 . 30 

.48 

2.64 

.92 

.06 

'i. 45 

2 59 

1.08 

1.58 

3. 70 

.35 

. 75 

.59 

Dos MoiiK s. lovva 

1 48 

.35 

1.24 

1.46 

.21 

2. 10 

3. 84 

1.63 

.35 

2.51 

..A5 

.63 

.*32 

Duhiujiic, lowi 

1.81 

.21 

1.65 

1.17 

.07 

MO 

3. 59 

2.01 

.9i 

4.41 

1.19 

.56 

1.28 

St. J.nnH, _ 

2.88 

1.53 

1.97 

2. .53 

.78 

2. 7:t 

2. 08 

.56 

4.43 

2.36 

1.90 

1.63 

4.09 

Spnnidlcld. Mo 

2.G4 

.71 

2. 66 

2. 88 

2. 61 

3.90 

4.49 

.64 

2.46 

4.14 

3.47 

1.71 

2.05 

Bisinan-k, Dak ... 

.08 

.42 

.57 

.13 

.04 

.51 

.92 

.39 

.84 

1 . 51 

.29 

.05 

.13 

DoviD Lake, N. Dak. 

.71 

.57 

.60 

.12 

.:i2 

1.80 

1.01 

.76 

43 

2. 38 

.47 

.38 

.30 

Pierre. S. Oak 

,43 

T. 

.84 

.08 

T. 

.45 

1.27 

.71 

.49 

3. 16 

.20 

.44 

.43 

North Platte, Nebr... 

. 10 

T. 

.22 

.47 

.71 

.29 

2.83 

.04 

.04 

2.:i5 

.45 

.08 

.37 

Omaha, N^'hr 

i.OO 

.03 

J.51 

.73 

.12 

2. K9 

2. 84 

1.47 

.00 

2.55 

.27 

.36 

. 12 

Coijeoruia, I'aiis 

.94 

T. 

.99 

.77 

.07 

1.24 

1.71 

1.47 

.08 

2. 05 

.01 

.38 

.70 

Dodge ( 'it y, Kans 

. 55 

T. 

.08 

.03 

.58 

.37 

1.11 

1.13 

'J\ 

.95 

.53 

.34 

1.77 

lola, Ivans 

1.38 

.43 

.31 

1 3.03 

.05 

2. 89 

2.12 

1 3.5 

.13 

3.01 

1.59 

2.24 

3. 30 

Wa.shi?ifrt(ui, D. O... 

2.71 

2. 06 

.93 

2 n 

.53 

1.48 

2.32 

4..M 

4.15 

.65 

2.04 

1.47 

3.53 

Lyra lihiir^q V a 

2.79 

2.31 

1.66 

1..52 

.25 

1.26 

2.48 

7.14 

1.65 

.19 

1.98 

1.45 

2. 68 

N(rfolk,Va . . 

2 72 

2.62 

.87 

1..34 

.59 

.77 

.20 

3.6i 

1.70 

.44 

1.95 

2. GO 

1.97 

Farkersl/aru, W . V a. 

2 83 

.80 

:t. 32 

1.84 

.CO 

1.85 

4.76 

1.82 

5. .50 

.97 

2.97 

1. 67 

3. 91 

Ghailoito, N. ('. .. 

2.80 

2.45 

1.96 

.36 

.75 

3.23 

1.02 

4.95 

4.02 

.92 

3.09 

1. 37 

3.:i7 

(■'liarleston, S. 

2 87 

2.34 

1.65 

i.n 

.31 

2.34 

.23 

3.07 

1.82 

.19 

1.79 

.72 

3. 09 

Aflanlt,, Oa 

3.40 

4.89 

1.53 

2.63 

1. 51 

3.68 

2.92 

3.33 

6.47 

1.42 

3. .55 

.64 

4. 40 

Thoniasvllle, Oa . . i 

2 r,4 

1.89 

1.67 

1.87 

61 

5.38 

3. 40 

3.f9 

3.11 

1.10 

2.87 

.32 

6.84 

Jacksonville, Fla 

2 19 

3.87 

1.07 

2. 76 

.23 

3. 26 

1.06 

5. 38 

2,27 

.58 

.06 

.38 

1. 61 

Miami, f'la 

2.84 

7.06 

2. 54 

1.85 

.24 

.60 

3.48 

3. 73 

.50 

5.44 

.27 

1.06 

17.72 

Memphis, Tenfi. . . 

4.59 

2. 05 

7. 05 

.86 

1.14 

2. 75 

7. 75 

l.:42 

4. 59 

3. 50 

3.08 

2.94 

3.80 

Nashville, Tciin 

3. 85 

2.13 

6. 75 

1.00 

.85 

1 ;i6 

7. 89 

2.00 

5.68 

1.80 

2. 87 

1. 25 

4.62 

Birtningham, Ala 

8. 39 

2.28 

3.54 

2.61 

1 . .55 

5. 25 

1.01 

2.45 

2.14 

2. 59 

5. .50 

.01 

4. 41 

Mobile, Ala 

3. 74 

10.2:1 

3. 32 

2.61 

1.43 

7,14 

4. 58 

l.r.8 

3. 79 

3.98 

4.33 

.00 

3. 38 

New Orleans, La 

3. 79 

4.05 

2. 29 

,88 

.34 

4.46 

7. 29 

3.03 

3.83 

3. 38 

4. 94 

.23 

4. 85 

Shreveport, La.. 

4.08 

3. 61 

4.14 

2. 54 

1.14 

4.13 

4.68 

2. 16 

1.52 

2. 01 

3.19 

.33 

9.49 

Amarillo, Tex 

1.10 

T. 

.18 

.40 

.59 

1.16 

1.26 

1.33 

T. 

1.39 

2.13 

1.25 

.95 

Brownsville, Tex 

2.00 

5.13 

.14 

1.39 

.29 

2. 16 

2.34 

2.42 

1.22 

3. 07 

3. :i4 

.03 

1.75 

El Pa.so, To\ 

.59 

1.13 

.01 

.52 

.04 

r.04 

.93 

T. 

.22 

.29 

.53 

.01 

.02 

Fort Worth, 'Pex 

2.57 

6.44 

.29 

1.82 

l:i5 

7. 94 

3.32 

1.70 

1.24 

2.57 

1.63 

1.60 

2.05 

Galveston, Tex 

4.02 

9.19 

1.47 

2. 16 

.97 

8.15 

1.97 

3.64 

1.61 

2.54 

4.11 

1.62 

3. 42 

San Antonio, Tex. . 

1.78 

3.24 

.29 

2.14 

.75 

2. 5.3 

1..56 

2.95 

1.16 

.98 

4.21 

.24 

1.44 

Oklnhoma City, Okla 

2.25 

.70 

1.01 

2. 35 

.80 

3.53 

2.84 

2.04 

.33 

2.37 

2. 13 

3.04 

2.42 

Little Hock, Ark 

4.59 

2.36 

5.63 

2.12 

2. 07 

3.11 

H. 21 

.88 

3.89 

2.07 

2. 59 

2.54 

5.23 

llavre, Mont 

.77 

.24 

.12 

.46 

.02 

.53 

.90 

.07 

1.09 

.54 

.17 

.67 

T. 

Kalispcll, Mont 

1.90 

1.58 

1.09 

.80 

.51 

.23 

1.35 

.43 

2. 39 

1.06 

.89 

1.61 

.47 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

,41 

.26 

.19 

.88 

.40 

.54 

1.63 

.22 

.34 

2.40 1 

.28 

.31 1 

1.26 

ShcHdan, Wyo 

.59 

.08 

1,03 

.90 

.12 

.58 

1.06 

.49 

1.38 

1.16 1 

.36 

.78 

.29 

Pueblo, Colo 

.37 

T. 

.16 

.20 

.02 

.66 

.64 

.28 

.72 

1,20 1 

.66 

.10 

1.30 

Santa Fo, N. Mex 

.78 

T. 

.61 

.06 

.26 

.63 

.75 

.14 

T. 

1.13 

82 

.83 

.58 

phoenix, Arls 

.96 

1.00 

.64 

n 

0 

1.02 

2. 38 

T. 

.04 

1.04 

2.84 

T. 1 

.12 

Modena, Utah 

.00 

0 

.64 

.07 

.16 

.30 1 

1.12 

.10 1 

.18 

1.00 

1.02 

.44 

.48 

Salt Lake (Mty, Utah. 

1.42 

.37 

1.61 

.92 

1. 31 

1,77 i 

.81 

1.90 

1.04 

3.33 

1.05 

1.54 

1.40 

Winncmucca, Nev, 

.74 

.02 

.38 

.44 

.26 

.77 

.72 

1.33 

.64 

.62 

.53 

.32 

.66 

Idaho 

.86 

.11 

1.07 

1.07 

1.17 

.24 

2.34 

1.82 

3.27 

.52 

.55 

.85 

1.19 

Seattle, Wash-. 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

Portland, Oreg 

Eoseburfe Oreg 

Eureka, Calif. 

Fresno, Calif. 

liOB Angeles, Calif — 

Sacramento, Cellf 

San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

5.83 

2.13 

5.28 

1.00 

5.66 

3.04 

4.58 

2.74 

2.70 

1.05 

3. 81 
1.02 

4.13 
3. 16 . 

4.42 

2.10 

6.60 

3.91 

1.46 

.96 

2.06 

1.18 

4.84 

2.2S 

3.83 

.83 

6. 41 

3.70 

11.32 

6. 31 

4.24 

4.30 

7.44 1 

6.84 

10.04 

2.94 

4.15 

6.11 

5.44 

4.87 

5.67 

1.03 

2.69 

2.42 

.11 

8.54 

6.16 

.30 

4.62 

3.13 

.28 

6,27 

6.43 

.35 

4.73 

4.74 
1.81 

3.00 1 
2.99 
.04 

6.27 
6. 35 
.99 

6.46 
6. 21 
.26 

2.59 

3.32 

.62 

1.95 

2.86 

.10 

ass 

6.37 

.73 

3.28 

3.71 

.90 

1.48 

2.15 

.83 

2.47 

.20 

.47 

.86 

.70 

1.35 

.83 

.73 

.02 

.09 

.49 

.05 

1.50 

.36 

.25 

.08 

.81 

1.85 

1.84 

1.91 

5.00 

.45 

.36 

.43 

.44 

1.16 
3. 39 
.19 
2.70 

.65 

1.09 

.30 

1.43 

1.44 

3.03 

.75 

3.77 

.04 

.62 

.18 

.49 

1.14 

1.59 
.65 

1.60 

.88 

1.13 

1.16 

2.82 


T""trac 56 ; IndJcatos an amount too small to measure. 

1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observaUons. 
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Table 796. — Precipitation: Normal ^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, 1914-19 ^^ — Continued 


Station 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Dec. 




December total precipitation 




1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

.1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1926 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Greenville, Ale 

2.79 

1. 60 

4.84 

4.87 

3.62 

3.49 

1. 81 

6.93 

2.02 

2. 79 

3.32 

1. 84 

2.57 

Boston, Mass 

3.41 

3.46 

3.04 

3,00 

2.66 

3. 21 

1. 63 

3.89 

2.36 

3. 01 

4.99 

1.48 

5.20 

Buiralo.N. Y 

I 3.37 

3. 49 

4.09 

3. 37 

3.93 

2.41 

1.96 

3.36 

.86 

3.23 

3.00 

3.49 

Z3l 

Canton, N. Y 

3.59 

2. 15 

2.49 

2.63 

1.76 

2.79 

1. 12 

5.41 

1. 60 

1.03 

2.61 

1.82 

2.63 

Trenton, N. J 

3. 16 

4. 64 

4. 44 

4. 87 

1. 55 

3.80 

2.04 

4.25 

1.86 

3.46 

3.94 

2.60 

1.66 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.73 

4. 37 

3. 85 

2.01 

1. 19 

3.60 

2.88 

1.94 

2.36 

1.98 

6.22 

1.95 

1. 40 

Scranton, Pa 

2.61 

4. 19 

4. 66 

3. 26 

2. 15 

2.88 

2.52 

3.03 

1. 83 

2.31 

2.44 

1.06 

L47 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

2.93 

3. 14 

4.69 

3.60 

1.66 

4.68 

2.56 

1.38 

4. 86 

4.00 

6.94 

3.16 

.67 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2.58 

1. 57 

1. 75 

2.06 

1. 41 

1.68 

1.32 

1.64 

1. 76 

2.46 

4. 60 

3.68 

1.45 

Evansville, Ind 

3. 83 

3. 62 

6. 97 

4. 66 

2. 12 

5.83 

1. 80 

3.86 

5. 18 

5.94 

6.43 

3.80 

1.06 

In<lianapoIis, Ind 

3.04 

3.37 

6. 15 

2.60 

1.1^ 

6. 19 

.85 

3.27 

3. 27 

4.45 

5.60 

5.63 

1.09 

Chicago, 111 

2.07 

2.33 

1.31 

2.68 

.88 

3. 24 

.70 

3. 33 

4. 63 

1.21 

1.96 

1.90 

1.21 

Peoria, 111 

2.37 

1.81 

1. 66 

1.75 

.63 

2.80 

.30 

1.87 

2.91 

1.38 

2.21 

2.40 

1.12 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2.64 

1. 89 

1.22 

3.81 

.82 

4. 02 

1.19 

4. 19 

4. 14 

1.40 

2. 18 

1.66 

1.62 

Marquette, Mich 

2.62 

.85 

2. 17 

3.09 

3.86 

2.94 

1.89 

2.27 

2.04 

1. 14 

1.62 

1.63 

2.80 

Madison, W is 

Duluth, Minn 

St. Pmuj^ Minn 

1.77 

1. 76 

.64 

1.24 

.45 

2. 19 

.93 

1.33 

2. 73 

1.23 

2. 12 

1.16 

1.70 

1.22 

.30 

.87 

.38 

1.07 

2.a3 

.30 

1. 07 

.69 

.90 

.82 

.79 

.66 

1.06 

.60 

.63 

1. 21 

.57 

2.05 

.66 

.88 

.27 

.18 

.66 

1. 36 

.61 

Dos Moines, Iowa 

1.31 

1.28 

.65 

.66 

.88 

1. 35 

.93 

1. 38 

.80 

.25 

.61 

1.62 

1.67 

Dubuque, Iowa 

1. 72 

1.83 

.36 

.95 

.62 

1.90 

.63 

.96 

2. 43 

.41 

.92 

1. 31 

1.66 

St. Louis, Mo 

2.23 

2.23 

3. 34 

2. 16 

.78 

2.69 

1. 22 

2.41 

2. 89 

4.98 

3.30 

4.63 

1.46 

Springfield, Mo 

2.67 

2.90 

3.21 

2.07 

1. 18 

2.97 

.44 

1.84 

1.92 

2.07 

2.92 

4.21 

.91 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

.62 

1 .34 

.39 

1. 62 

.59 

1.02 

.23 

.29 

.29 

.94 

.22 

.23 

.35 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

.39 

.36 

.64 

.90 

.66 

.67 

.42 

.30 

.76 

.87 

.23 

.67 

.49 

Pierre, S. Dak 

.50 

1 .22 

.25 

.61 

.72 

1. 45 

.12 

.21 

.27 

.31 

.24 

.95 

.66 

North Platte, Nebr... 

.47 

! .87 

.82 

.42 

.27 

1.31 

.32 

.60 

.14 

.01 

.39 

1.81 

.64 

Omaha, Nebr 

.91 

1.38 

.34 

.65 

.48 

.72 

.69 

.81 

.14 

.07 

.68 

1. 38 

1. 42 

Concordia, Kans 

.48 

1. 67 

.40 

.88 

.06 

1.87 

.24 

.68 

.01 

T. 

.17 

1.33 

.38 

Dodge City, Kans 

.56 

.46 

.23 

.30 

,25 

4,03 

.08 

.81 

.68 

T. 

.48 

1.13 

; .05 

loin, Kans 

.93 

.82 

1. 12 

.68 

.29 

3. 22 

. 19 

.89 

.52 

.18 

1. 14 

1.70 

.63 

Washington, D. C 

3. 16 

4.49 

2.80 

4.03 

1. 47 

4.65 

3. 32 

3. 16 

1. 95 

3. 48 

2.80 

2.08 

1.07 

Lynchburg, Va 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va_. 
Charlotte, N. C 

3.27 

4. 68 

2.37 

2.32 

1.70 

2.69 

1. 96 

2.34 

1. 01 

3. 42 

2,72 

3. 34 

2.86 

3. 49 

4. 69 

2.26 

3. 11 

2.62 

2.94 

1.71 

4.91 

3.69 

2.93 

.93 

2.86 

4.20 

2.77 

4. 75 

5.24 

3. 48 

.90 

4.23 

4. 07 

1.68 

4. 30 

4. 13 

6. 36 

2.49 

.67 

3. 86 

6. 53 

3.53 

2.32 

1.69 

4. 35 

2.20 

4. 47 

Z66 

4. 47 

3. 33 

4. 33 

2.41 

Charleston, S. C 

3. 15 

2.35 

2. 81 

1. 47 

1.08 

3. 17 

. 19 

3.00 

.61 

4. 61 

3.91 

2.93 

4.00 

Atlanta, Ga 

4. 64 

6.31 

9.07 

3.67 

.89 

5.46 

12. 94 

4. 36 

1. 79 

6.20 

5.60 

6.30 

2.46 

Thomas ville, Ga 

3. 69 

4. 60 

1. 73 

6.69 

1. 82 

8. 13 

2.66 

8.60 

2.14 

6.33 

2.79 

6.64 

6.93 

Jacksonville, Ela 

2.09 

5. 20 

3. 46 

7.47 

2. 11 

2.60 

4. 61 

3. 35 

1. 60 

2. 54 

1.38 

1.15 

6.98 

Miami. Fla 

Memphis, Tenn 

2.00 

4, 43 

2.00 

.25 

1. 46 

4. 11 

1.83 

1.72 

.23 

1. 19 

.46 

.32 

2.68 

4.38 

6.35 

6,73 

3. 28 

1. 33 

4.68 

2.61 

7.11 

2.63 

6. 19 

6. 35 

5.32 

.98 

Nashville, Tenn 

3. 82 

6.06 

6. 44 

4.29 

1. 46 

4. .56 

3.28 

2.99 

1.76 

6. 29 

4. 32 

5. .36 

1.10 

Birmingham, Ala 

4.60 

4. 65 

6. 11 

3.70 

1.48 

4.14 

9.56 

9. 67 

3.23 

7.63 

5. 30 

6.89 

4. 14 

Mobile, Ala 

4. 57 

4. 13 

4. 16 

6.68 

1. 85 

4. 92 

5.42 

6. 18 

6.64 

9. 10 

6.13 

5.35 

6.09 

New Orlean^ La 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

4. 46 

3.99 

6. 07 

7. 17 

2. 16 

8.46 

.83 

8. 70 

3. 49 

7. 01 

4. 37 

6.72 

3.68 

4. 37 

7. 16 

3. 05 

1. 65 

1.02 

3.09 

2.08 

6. 37 

1. 92 

2.59 

7. 82 

2.26 

2.87 

.83 

1. 17 

0. 13 

0.88 

.04 

2.78 

.60 

.64 

.06 

. 10 

1. 11 

.63 

.37 

Brownsville, Tex 

1. 62 

2. 19 

4. 30 

,69 

.32 

3.55 

1.08 

.05 

.17 

.38 

2.86 

3.63 

3.72 

El Paso, Tex 

.52 

3. 94 

.43 

,32 

0 

.78 

.12 

T. 

.15 

.09 

.93 

.05 

.27 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1.84 

4. 40 

1.99 

.11 

.05 

4.08 

.44 

1.31 

.34 

.06 

4.68 

1.23 

.04 

Galveston, Tex 

3. 73 

4. 43 

5.69 

.79 

1.00 

3.46 

2.02 

6.49 

2.76 

2.66 

7.84 

5.33 

2.63 

San Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Little Rock, Ark 

1. 66 

1. 43 

1. 57 

.33 

T. 

3. 61 

2.05 

. 16 

.23 

.10 

4.29 

2.31 

1.29 

1. 74 

2.74 

.33 

1.05 

.04 

3.04 

. 12 

1.37 

.18 

.63 

2.06 

2.41 

.31 

4.24 

6.88 

6.37 

2. 17 

1.24 

7.95 

2.34 

6.99 

2.58 

3. 38 

4. 70 

1.88 

.96 

Havre, Mont 

.63 

.66 

.77 

1.05 

2.64 

.09 

.20 

1.01 1 

.25 

.63 

.69 

1. 19 

.54 

Kalispell, Mont 

1. 85 

.40 

2.00 

1, 70 

4.78 

.87 

.91 

1.23 

1. 16 

1.50 

1. 55 

2.49 

.98 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

.31 

.16 

.41 

.34 

.81 

.68 

1. 10 

.67 

1. 31 

.44 

.28 

.78 

1.74 

Sheridan, Wyo 

.60 

.14 

.84 

1. 07 

1. 02 

.21 

.35 

.51 

.54 

1.02 

.82 

1.12 

1. 70 

Pueblo, Colo 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

.46 

.69 

.35 

.23 

.03 

.92 

.59 

.38 

1.12 

T. 

.35 

.97 

.41 

.76 

1. 70 

.97 

.17 

.02 

1.24 

.33 

.84 

.88 

.20 

.98 

1.62 i 

.68 

Phoenix, Ariz 

.69 

3.09 

2.54 

.39 

0 

1. 16 

.13 

T. 1 

.87 

.28 

2.23 

1.16 

.40 

Modena, Utah 

.58 

.46 

.80 

.67 

.20 

2.01 

.40 

.25 

2.14 

.61 

.41 

1.14 

.26 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Winnemucca, Nev 

1. 33 

.39 

1.71 

2.64 

.38 

.52 

1.38 

1.38 

2.29 

2.92 

.92 

3. 35 

.83 

..99 

.67 

1.22 

.26 

.05 

.60 

.94 

1. 17 

1. 34 

1.91. 

1.02 

1.86 

.96 

Boise. Idaho 

1. 72 

.47 

1.56 

1.29 

2.33 

.39 

1.20 

2.43 

.88 

1.73 

.79 

3.02 

1.03 

Seattle, Wash 

5.29 

1. 39 

7. 77 

4. 13 

9.21 

5.04 

4.10 

5.68 

7. 25 

7. 37 

3.31 

4.63 

4.30 

Walla Walla, Wash... 

2. 10 

.53 

1.97 

2.68 

4.11 

1. 48 

1.92 

2.60 

1. 67 

1.83 

2.18 

1.88 

1.84 

Portland, Oreg 

6.90 

2.56 

8. 73 

3. 81 

14.23 

3.13 

4.78 

8.32 

3.09 

0. 43 

6.25 

4.44 

5.14 

Rosebur^ Oreg 

Eureka, Calif. 

6.92 

1.53 

5.50 

3.88 

3.71 

3.20 

4. 51 

7. 17 

1.52 

5. 86 

4.31 

6.25 

3. 66 

7.25 

7.09 

5. 19 

5.47 

1. 17 

4.29 

4. 33 

10.89 

4. 48 

7. 62 

4.93 

4.07 

4.84 

Fresno, Calif 

1.53 

1. 76 

2.78 

1.93 

.14 

1. 46 

.89 

1.07 

3. 47 

2.20 

.24 

1.61 

1. 31 

Los Angeles, Calif... . 

2.90 

3. 73 

2.52 

3. 67 

.07 

1.54 

1.99 

1. 01 

7.90 

3.09 

.80 

1.10 

2.45 

Sacramento, Calif 

San Diego, Calif 

8. 53 

3.44 

4. 42 

3. 73 

.45 

1.70 

2.22 

4.32 

3.81 

6.12 

.94 

3.63 

L60 

1.82 

2.21 

2.60 

1. 14 

T. 

1.68 

.48 

.54 

9.26 

1. 21 

1.66 

1.84 

1.50 

San Francisco, Calif.. 

4.24 

5.49 

6.42 

4.79 

.72 

Z62 

3. 21 

7.48 

6.39 

7. 77 

1.91 

7.87 

1.01 


T-* Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 

Weather Bureau. 

> Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
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Table 797 


. — Monthly and annual normal * precipitation in inches at selected points 
in the United States 


Station 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 

nual 

Greenville, Me 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

2.85 

''.75 

3. 70 

2.78 

3.47 

3.69 

4.24 

3.80 

4.17 

3. 36 

3.03 

2.79 

40.09 

Boston, Mass 

3.82 

3. 44 

4.08 

3. 55 

3.51 

z.m 

3. 36 

4.03 

3. 19 

3.K6 

4. 10 

3.41 

43.38 

Buffalo, N. Y 

3. 30 

2.85 

2.02 

2.45 

3. 10 

3. 14 

3.40 

2.99 

3. 18 

3. 63 

3. 35 

3.37 

37.28 

Canton, N. Y 

3. 16 

2.67 

2.84 

2.26 

2. 85 

3.43 

3.23 

2.69 

2.81 

3. 34 

3.41 

3.59 

30. 18 

Trenton, N. J 

3. 17 

3. 19 

4.04 

3,29 

3.52 

3.49 

4. 77 

5.37 

3.59 

3.41 

3. 43 

3. 16 

41.43 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.87 

2.66 

3.01 

2.90 

3.30 

.3.89 

4.42 

3.18 

2.48 

2.36 

2.55 

2.73 

36. 3.5 

Scranton, Pa 

2.80 

2.72 

3.12 

2.65 

3.44 

3.57 

3.83 

4.25 

2.86 

2.91 

2.29 

2.61 

37. 05 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3.30 

3.24 

,3.64 

2.95 

3.52 

3.98 

3. 54 

3.33 

2.31 

2.32 

3. 21 

2.93 

38.33 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2.45 

2.61 

2. 79 

2.31 

3.22 

3.68 

3.55 

3.15 

3. 22 

2.73 

2.75 

2.58 

35. 04 

Evansville, Ind 

3. 69 

3. C6 

4. GO 

3. 40 

3.43 

4. 17 

3.81 

3.24 

2.66 

3. 10 

4.11 

3.83 

43.16 

Indianapolis, Ind 

2.81 

3.08 

4.01 

3.47 

3.94 

4.31 

4. 13 

3. 33 

3. 0.6 

2.79 

3. 52 

3.04 

41.48 

Chicago, 111 

2.00 

2. 16 

2.55 

2.88 

3. 37 

3. 66 

3.64 

2.88 

3. 02 

2.65 

2.60 

2.07 

33.28 

Peoria, III 

2.20 

2.69 

2. 96 

3.28 

4.26 

4. 30 

2.97 

2.93 

3.12 

2.67 

2.64 

2.37 

36.29 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Marquetto, Mich 

2.78 

1.91 

2. 62 

2. 45 

3.34 

2. 62 

2.63 

2. 69 

3. 12 

2.64 

2.53 

2.64 

; 31.47 

2.04 

1.72 

2.08 

1.99 

3.32 

3. 61 

3. 10 

2.86 

3. 61 

3.19 

2.79 

2.62 

1 32.63 

Madfson, Wis_ 

Duluth, Minn 

1. 56 

1.47 

2.21 

2.38 

3. 62 

4.10 

3.99 

3. 21 

3. 18 

2.42 

1. 80 

1.77 

1 31. 71 

.98 

.99 

1. 55 

2.14 

3.47 

i 63 

3. 65 

3. 63 

3. 65 

2.74 

1. 68 

L22 

29.93 

St. Paul, Minn 

.00 

.84 

1.60 

2.33 

3.62 

4.41 

3.40 

3. 46 

3. 42 

2.34 

1. 30 

1.06 

28.08 

Dcs Moines, Iowa... 

1. 21 

1.08 

1.6.5 

2.98 

4.56 

4.96 

3.86 

3. 61 

3.07 

2.68 

1.48 

1.31 

32.45 

Dubuque, Iowa 

1.49 

1.38 

2.21 

2.92 

4.32 

4. 66 

4.30 

3. 04 

3.59 

2.08 

1. 81 

1.72 

34. 01 

St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

2.27 

2.75 

3. 43 

3.62 

4.24 

4.47 

3.43 

2.66 

2.91 

2.41 

2.88 

2.23 

37.20 

2.66 

2.27 

4.07 

3.86 

5.55 

5. 19 

4.79 

4.31 

3. 76 

2.80 

2.64 

2.6^ 

44.67 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

.54 

.50 

1. 04 

1.88 

2.60 

3.64 

2.14 

1.98 

1. 19 

1.03 

.68 

.62 

17.64 

Devils Lake, N. Dak_ 

.60 

.53 

1. 01 

2.03 

2.20 

3.6:1 

3. 78 

2.76 

1.39 

1.23 

.71 

.39 

20. 16 

Pierre, S. Dak.. 

North Platte, Ncbr„ 

.46 

.44 

1.33 

1.98 

2.13 

3.08 

2.35 

2.01 

1.11 

.81 

.43 

.50 

10.63 

.47 

.40 

.87 

2. 15 

3.06 

.3, 25 

2.68 

2.46 

1.50 

1.15 

.40 

.47 

18.86 

Omaha, Nebr 

.65 

.76 

1.39 

3.01 

4.50 

6. 06 

4. :i3 

3. 62 

3. 03 

2.35 

1.06 

.91 

30.66 

Concordia, Kans 

.72 

.75 

1. 48 

2.42 

4. 70 

4.97 

3.62 

2.81 

2.68 

2.00 

.94 

.48 

27. 47 

Dodge City, Kans.._ 

.47 

.71 

.88 

1.87 

3.34 

.3.32 I 

3.38 

2.69 

1.77 

1.40 

.55 

.56 

20.84 

lola, Kans 

.98 

1.11 

2.35 

2.79 

5.05 

4.73 ; 

3.92 

3. 47 

3.35 

2.27 

1.38 

.93 

32. 33 

Washington, D. C... 

3. 37 

3. 42 

3. 85 

3.25 

3.83 

4. 18 

4. 66 

4.40 

1 3. 69 

3.09 

2.71 

3.16 

43.60 

Lynchburg, Va 

3. 72 

3.49 

3.81 

3.17 

3.99 

3.89 

4. 03 

4. 26 

3.63 

3.38 

2.79 

3. 27 

43. 42 

Norfolk, Va 

3. 37 

3. 75 

4. 28 

3.79 

4.07 

4.33 

5.80 

5.97 

4.06 

3.01 

2.72 

3.49 

49.64 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

3. 19 

3.24 

3. 82 

2.91 

3.46 

4. 65 

4. 66 

3.53 

2. 72 

2.44 

2.83 

2.77 

40.22 

Charlotte, N. C 

4. 29 

4.39 

4. 67 

3.44 

3.92 

4.46 

6. 49 

5. 65 

3. 22 

3. 15 

2.86 

3. 86 

49.20 

Charleston, S. C 

3.45 

3. 41 

3. 72 

2.99 

3.47 

5.39 

7. 26 

6.97 

6. 46 

3.03 

2.87 

3. 16 

52. 07 

Atlanta, Ga 

5.31 

4.65 

6. 78 

3.03 

3.09 

3. 88 

4. 73 

4. 48 

3. 53 

1 2.34 

3. 40 

4. 54 

49.36 

Thoniasville, Ga 

4.13 

4. 48 

5.09 

3. 65 

4. 01 

4. 72 

5.32 

5.03 

4. 25 

3. 46 

2.64 

3.69 

50.47 

Jacksonville, Fla 

3. 12 

3. 43 

3. 52 

2.72 

4.25 

5.63 

6.20 

6.21 

8.03 

6.06 

2. 19 

Z9ft 

53. 25 

Miami, Fla 

2.73 

2. 13 

2.61 

3.33 

6.48 

7. 13 

6.17 

6. 42 

8. 72 

8. 96 

2.84 

2.00 

69. 52 

Memphis, Tenn 

6.21 

4. 35 

5. 77 

4.83 

4.34 

4.37 

3. 61 

3.20 

3. 05 

2. 74 

4.69 

4.38 

f^.34 

Nnshville, Tenn 

4. 85 

4. 32 

6.44 

4. 36 

3. 60 

4.37 

4. 36 

3.47 

3. 68 

2.48 

3. 85 

3.82 

48.49 

Birmingham, Ala — 

6. 32 

4. 75 

5,76 

3.67 

3.09 

3.88 

4.70 

4. 48 

3. 60 

2.34 

3.39 

4,60 

49.48 

Mobile, Ala 

4. 85 

6.36 

7.17 

4. 35 

4.00 

5. 95 

7. 04 

6.81 

6. 02 

3. 18 

3.74 

4.57 

62.04 

New Orleans, La 

4.63 

4.47 

5. 30 

4. 91 

3.88 

6.16 

6.47 

5.61 

4.81 

2. 93 

3. 79 

4.40 

67. 42 

Shreveport, La 

Amarillo, Tex 

4. 42 

3.61 

4. 62 

4.58 

4. 16 

3.68 

3. 72 

2. 24 

3. 22 

3. 18 

4.08 

4. 37 

45.68 

.60 

.88 

.05 

1.72 

3.67 

2.99 

3. 17 

2.81 

2. 36 

1. 71 

1. 16 

.83 

22.56 

Brownsville, Tex 

1. 35 

1.27 

1.23 

1.33 

2.22 

2.37 

1.88 

2. 69 

6.42 

3.22 

2.06 

1. 52 

2a 46 

El Paso, Tex 

.61 

.46 

.38 

.23 

.35 

.65 

2.13 

L72 

1.45 

.05 

.50 

.62 

9.84 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1..51 

1.52 

2. 18 

4. 12 

4.36 

3.08 

2. r>7 

2.72 

2.46 

2.69 

2. 57 

1. 84 

31.62 

Galveston, Tex 

,3. 62 

3. 10 

2.90 

3. 13 

3.23 

4. 76 

3. 98 

5. 01 

5.41 

4. 18 

4. 02 

3. 73 

47.06 

San Antonio, Tex 

1.68 

1. 78 

1.68 

2.94 

2.96 

3. 11 

2.22 

2.60 

2. 94 

1.49 

1. 78 

1.66 

26.83 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

1.34 

.98 

2.38 

2.80 

5.75 

3.07 

3. 66 

3. 17 

2. 75 

1.81 

2.25 

1.74 

31. 69 

Little Rock, Ark 

4.79 

4.18 

4.94 

4. 51 

6.10 

4.09 

3.99 

3.65 

3.26 

2. 55 

4.59 

4.24 

49.89 

Havre, Mont 

.69 

.47 

.48 

1.01 

2.09 

2.82 ! 

1. 92 

L26 

1.03 

.50 

.77 

.03 

13.67 

Kalispoll, Mont 

1.59 

1. 46 

1.08 

1.06 

2.03 

1. 74 

.84 

.89 

1. 33 

1. 17 

1.90 

1.8.5 

iao4 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

.40 

.66 

.95 

1.85 

2.43 

1.67 

1.99 

1.47 

.94 

.72 

.41 

.31 

13.60 

Sheridan, Wyo 

.90 

.74 

1.22 

1.67 

2.68 

1. 90 

1.04 

.73 

1. 34 

1.02 

.59 

.60 

14.43 

Pueblm Colo- - 

.35 

.47 

.86 

3.43 

1.68 

1.47 

1.97 

1.57 

.62 

,70 

.37 

.46 

11.95 

Santa Fe, N. Mcx..> 

Phoenix, Arlz 

Modena, TTt.p.b 

.59 

.84 

.73 

.86 

1.11 

1.04 

2.71 

2.36 

1. 04 

1. 07 

.78 

.70 

14.40 

1.17 

.69 

.49 

.43 

.03 

.12 

1.07 

.96 

1,01 

.35 

.06 

.69 

7.87 

.73 

1.20 

1.30 

.79 

.87 

.40 

1. 26 

1.83 

L12 

.82 

.60 

.58 

11.50 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

1. 36 

1.38 

2.00 

2.20 

1.95 

.77 

.54 

.78 

.85 

1. 40 

1.42 

1.33 

16.03 

Winnemucca, Nev— 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Wtilla Walla, Wash.. 

Portland, Orog 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Eureka, Calif. 

Fiesno, Calif 

Los Angeles, Calif—. 
Sacramento, Calif... 
San Diego. Calif- — 
San Franedsoo, Calif. 

1.04 

.93 

.95 

.88 

1.03 

.64 

.17 

.17 

.34 

.52 

.74 

.99 

8.40 

1.89 

1. 42 

1. 44 

1.18 

L29 

.88 

.18 

.16 

.41 

1.28 

.86 

1.72 

12.71 

4. 84 

3. 77 

2.88 

2.38 

1.97 

1.40 

•.67 

.51 

L77 

2.67 

5.83 

A29 

34.07 

2.01 

6.59 

1. 58 
5.42 

1. 89 
4. 66 

1.70 

3.02 

1. 83 
2.23 

1. 19 
1.64 

.39 

.62 

.45 

.63 

.93 
1. 84 

1.47 

3.28 

2.13 

6.41 

2.10 

6.9»‘ 

17.67 

43.24 

6.70 
7.63 
1. 60 
2.84 
3. 69 
2.00 
4.33 

4.66 
7.03 
1.33 
2.91 
3.14 
1.96 
3. 70 

3.98 

6.97 

1.76 

3. 00 

3. 01 
1.70 
3. 14 

2.48 

8.93 

.71 

1. 13 
2.00 
.74 
1.82 

2.05 

2.54 

.63 

.48 

.08 

.41 

.81 

1.07 

1.06 

.10 

.07 

.15 

.03 

.17 

.32 

.11 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.33 

.10 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.00 

1.04 

1.11 

.27 

,06 

.30 

.06 

.20 

2.61 

2.65 

.72 

.77 

1.04 

.46 

1.29 

4. 37 
6.67 
1.03 
1.48 
2.15 
.83 
2.47 

6.02 

7.25 

1.53 
2.00 

3.53 
1.82 
4.24 

34.43 

46.05 

0.68 

1&64 

20.09 

laoi 

22.27 


Weather Bureau. 

1 Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
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Tablb 798. — Frost, killing: Dates of, with length of growing season 


Qroenville, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y_ 

Canton, N. Y 

Trenton, N. 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Scranton, Pa 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Chicago, 111 

Peoria, 111 

Grand Kapids, Mich. 

Marquette, Mich 

Madison, Wis 

Duluth, Miiui 

St. Paul, Minn 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Dubuque, Iowa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

Dev'ls Lake, N. Dak. 

Pierre, S. Dak 

North Platte, Nebr... 

Oniah'i, Nehr-_ 

Concordia, Kaus 

Dodge City, Kaiis 

IoIa, Kaiis 

Warbiiigton, D. C 

Lynch burf', Va 

Norfolk, Va 

Parkersburg, W. Va.. 

Charlotte, N. C 

Chtuleston, S. C 

Atlanta, Ga.. 

Thomasville, Ga 

Jncksojjville, Fla 

Miami, Fla .... 

Memphis, Term 

Nashville, Teun 

Biraiinghani, Ala 

MobUe, Ain 

New Orleans, La 

Shreveport, La_ 

Amarillo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tex 

El Paso, Tex___ 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Galveston, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Little Rock, Ark 

Havre, Mont 

Kr.lisi>ell, Mont 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Puebl<^Colo._ 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Modena, Utah 

Salt I^ake City, Utah. 
Winnemucca, Nev... 

Boise, Idaho 

Seattle, Wash 

Walla WaUa, Wash... 
Portland, Oreg. 
Rosebur^ Oreg 
Eureka, calif.. 


Fresno, Calif.. 

IxjB Angeles, Calif.. 
Sacrameoto, CaUf . . 

San Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif 


Station 




Spring frosts 

Autumn frosts 

Length 

of 

growing 
season 
between 
average 
dates of 
killing 
frost 

Latest 
date of 
killing 
frost 

Average 
date of 
last 
killing 
frost 

Earliest ^ 
date of ^ 
killing 
frost 

Average 
date of 
earliest 
killing 
frost 

June 

23 

May 

30 

Aug. 26 

Sept. 

14 

Day^ 

107 

May 

16 

Apr. 

H 

Sept. 26 

Oct. 

24 

193 

May 

23 

Apr. 

26 

Sept. 23 

Oct. 

19 

176 

Juno 

2 

May 

8 

Sept. 11 

Sept. 

28 

r.;; 

May 

17 

Apr. 

20 

Sept. 22 

Oct. 

19 

1S2 

May 

29 

Apr. 

21 

Sept. 25 

Oct. 

22 

^34 

May 

10 

Apr. 

20 

Sept. 14 1 

Oet. 

13 

IT'i 

^r. 

20 

Apr. 

14 

Set^t. 30 

Oct. 

26 

191 

May 

21 

Apr. 

15 

oa. 2 

Nov. 

2 

201 

^r. 

26 

Apr. 

6 

Sept. 30 1 

Oct. 

27 

204 

May 

25 

Apr. 

16 

Sept. 21 

Oct. 

19 

136 

May 

23 

Apr. 

IS 

SciJt. 20 

Oct. 

18 

183 

May 

11 

Apr. 

n 

Sept. 30 

Oft. 

19 

ISO 

May 

28 

Apr. 

28 

Sept. 23 

Oct. 

17 

172 

Juno 

6 

May 

13 

Aug. 23 

Oct. 

9 

149 

May 

2r> 

Apr. 

2') 

Sept. 10 

Oct. 

17 

175 

June 

14 

JNlay 

7 

Sept. 10 

Oet. 

4 

150 

May 

23 

Apr. 

2.5 

Si'pt. 20 1 

Oct. 

8 

166 

May 

31 

Apr. 

21 

Sejd. 13 , 

Oct. 

10 

172 

May 

21 

Apr. 

20 

Sept. 27 i 

Oct. 

15 

178 

May 

22 

Apr. 

4 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 

28 : 

206 

May 

19 

Apr. 

14 

...do 

Oct. 

21 

190 

June 

7 

May 

11 

Aug. 23 

Sept-. 

20 

132 

_. do. 


May 

16 

Aug. 8 

Se])t. 

19 

126 

May 

19 

^r. 

30 

Fept. 12 

Oet. 

5 

158 

May 

2J 

May 

1 

vSept. 10 

Sept. 

30 

1 ^2 

May 

19 

Afjr. 

16 

Sept. 18 

Ocl. 

13 

181 

.. (Jo. 



Apr. 

17 

Sept. 20 

Oct. 

17 

m 

May 

27 

Apr. 

21 

Sept. 23 

Oct. 

21 

1S3 

May 

4 

Apr. 

7 

Sept. 20 

Oct. 

23 

199 

May 

12 

Apr. 

8 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 

20 

10.5 

May 

7 

Apr. 

28 

...do .... 

Oof. 

27 

182 

Apr. 

26 

Mar. 

2.5 

Oct. 11 

Nov. 

17 

237 

May 

22 


16 

Ocl. 1 

Oct. 

16 

1K3 

Apr. 

26 

3Sfar. 

28 

Oct. 8 

Nov. 

5 

222 

Apr. 

2 

Feb. 

20 

Nov, 8 

Dec. 

10 

2[(i 

Apr. 

17 

Mar, 

31 

Oc<. 11 

Nov. 

7 

271 

Apr. 

2rt ; 

Mar. 

14 

Oct. 21 

Nov. 

15 

246 

Apr. 

10 

Feb. 

16 

Nov. 12 

Dec. 

6 

293 

Feb. 

19 

(1) 


Dec. 26 

(0 


0) 

Apr. 

25 

Mar. 

22 

Oct. 2 

Nov. 

3 

236 

Apr. 

24 

Apr. 

2 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 

27 

208 

Apr. 

17 

Mur. 

16 

Oct. 21 

Nov. 

9 

236 

Apr. 

6 

Feb. 

17 

Oct. 31 

Dec. 

5 

201 

Mar. 

27 

Jan. 

25 

Nov. 11 

Dec. 

16 

325 

Apr. 

9 

Mar. 

6 

Oct. 20 

Nov. 

10 

249 

May 

23 

Apr. 

17 

Sept. 22 

Oct. 

29 

195 

Mar 

8 

Jan. 

28 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 

22 

328 

Apr. 

26 

Mar. 

14 

Oct. 27 

Nov. 

15 

246 

Apr. 

9 

Mar. 

11 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 

12 

246 

Mar. 

1 

Jan. 

19 

Nov. 16 

Dec. 

26 

341 

Apr. 

5 

Feb. 

24 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 

28 

277 

Apr, 

30 

Mar. 

31 

Oct. 7 

Nov. 

2 

216 

Apr- 

2() 

Mar. 

18 1 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 

14 

240 

June 

6 

May 

16 

Aug. 25 

Sept. 

19 

126 

June 

7 

May 

6 

Sept. 10 

Oct. 

2 

150 

June 

13 

May 

20 

Aug. 25 

Sept. 

19 

122 

June 

6 

...do. 


...do 

Sept. 

20 

123 

June 

2 

Apr. 

In' 

Sept. 12 

Oct. 

8 

164 

May 

18 

Apr. 

26 

Sept. 26 

Oct. 

18 

177 

Mar. 

31 

Fob. 

16 

Nov. 5 

Dec. 

3 

290 

July 

3 

May 

23 

Sept. 6 

Sept. 

26 

126 

June 

18 

Apr. 

20 

Sept. 22 

Oct. 

20 

183 

June 

22 

May 

16 

Aug. 22 

Sept. 

26 

133 

June 

36 

Apr. 

27 

Sept. 11 

Oct. 

12 

167 

May 

10 

3S&. 

17 

Oct. 18 

Nov. 

21 

249 

Apr. 

28 

Mar. 

30 

Sept 28 

Nov. 

6 

220 

May 

2 

Mar. 

18 

Oct. 13 

Nov. 

19 

258 

May 

24 

Apr. 

14 

Sept. 24 

Nov. 

12 

212 

Apr. 

7 

Feb. 

8 

Nov. 11 

Nov. 

26 

2^1 

Apr. 

14 

Fob. 

22 

Oct. 31 

Deo. 

2 

283 

Feb. 

17 

C) 


Nov, 2 

<‘> 


0) 

May 

7 

Feb. 

19 

1 Nov 11 

Nov 

29 

288 

Jan. 

20 

0) 


Dec. 26 

<*) 


(0 

Mar. 

27 

Jan. 

26 

1 Dec. 4 

Deo. 

10 ; 

819 


Weather Bureau; periods ranging from 80 to 41 years. 
1 Frosts do not occur every year. 
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Tabls 799 . iV" ormal hourly wind velocity in miles at selected points in the United 
States ^ 
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Station 










Z 



1 



0] R S 

^ a & 

1 

•-» 

1 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

1 

a 

Octobei 

a 

1 

a 

1 

Q 

Annual 

Portland, Mo 

Feet 

117 

9 

9 

10 

0 

9 

8 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 

9 

9 

8 

10 

13 

11 

Boston. Moss..- 

188 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 

g 

9 

8 

9 

n 

16 

11 

BulHIo. N. Y. 

280 

16 

16 

14 

13 

11 

10 

10 

10 

11 

13 

16 

Canton, N. Y. 

61 

12 

12 

13 

12 

11 

9 

9 

8 

9 

10 

12 : 

11 

Tronlon, N. J. 

18,3 

13 

13 

14 

13 

11 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

12 

12 

11 

11 

7 

Piltsburgh, Pa.. 

Scranton. Pa. 

410 

119 

12 

9 

13 

8 

13 

8 

12 

8 

10 

7 

9 

6 

9 

6 

8 

6 

9 

6 

10 

7 

12 

8 

12 

8 

(■'iiicinnati. Ohio 

.'il 

8 

9 

6 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

0 

6 

7 

8 

7 

Clovolnnd, Ohio 

201 

14 

14 

13 ! 

12 

11 

10 

9 1 

9 

11 

12 

14 

It 

12 

EvansvilU*. Ind... 

l/'i 

10 

10 

JO 

10 

8 

7 

7 

6 

7 i 

7 

9 

9 

8 

iri'lianapolis. Ind 

210 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

10 

Chifuro, III... 

310 

16 

16 

17 

17 

15 

13 

12 

12 

11 

15 

16 

16 

15 

Pcoiia. 111-. 

4.') 

9 

9 

JO 

10 

8 

6 

5 

5 

C 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Grand Uapids. Mich.. 

87 

9 

0 

9 

9 

8 

7 


4 

5 

5 

6 I 

6 

7 

Mm qurttc, Mirh 

111 

11 

n 

11 

10 

10 

h 

0 

9 

11 

H 

12 

11 

10 

Ma*! ‘ >n, Wis . . 

.'S 

10 

It 

11 

n 

10 

8 

8 

e ' 

<) 

'0 

D 

n , 

JO 

Dulidli, Minn 

St. Paul. Minn . 

17 

It 1 

14 

14 

11 

13 

12 

Jl 

1 

12 

14 

H 

u 

13 

20! 

12 

12 

1.1 

1.1 

12 

10 

10 

9 

10 

12 

12 

12 

11 

Dos Moinos. low.i 

H7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

8 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Dubuque, Iowa.- 

90 

6 

7 

7 

H 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

St. LiJiiis, Mo 

,30.1 

12 

12 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

0 

10 

12 

12 

U 

SpringfieM. Mo. 

lot 

11 

12 

12 

12 

10 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

10 

J3isnh\i(']:. N. Dak 

.'■q 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

DcviD J.ake, N. Dak... 

t4 

11 

12 

J3 

1.1 

12 

11 

9 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Piene. S. I) ik 

Tf) 

8 

9 

Jl 

12 

Jl 

10 

9 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Noilh Platte. Nel r... 

51 

8 

9 

10 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

9 

Omaha, Nehr. . 

122 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

5 

7 

8 

8 

11 

9 

9 

Coneonda, Kans 

5S 

8 

8 

9 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

DouKe City, Kaiiis 

51 

10 

11 

13 

14 

13 

1 J 

11 

10 

11 

11 

10 

16 

11 

loll, Kuns 

m 

8 

0 

JO i 

9 

8 

6 

6 

0 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Wii&hmgton, D. 

<) 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

<; 

.5 


.<■, 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Dytn hbuiK, Va _ . 

1S8 1 

,5 

6 

6 1 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

i 

4 

6 

5 

5 

Norfolk, Va-. . 

20.') ' 

10 

11 

11 

JI 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

Puikeishurg, W Va . , 

St 1 

7 

7 

7 1 

7 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

0 

Cbaiiotle, N. r 

()2 

7 

7 

8 ! 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Charli'sion, S. (’’ 

92 

11 

11 

11 1 

12 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

n 

Atlanta, G.i 

ThoTnai.vi]lc, 0 i 

210 

m 

12 

6 

12 

0 

12 

G 

11 

5 

9 

5 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

9 

4 

10 

5 

11 

5 

12 

5 

10 

5 

Jacksonville, FIa_ 

Mi iini, Fla . _ > . 

21.5 
! /9 

8 

9 

9 

D 

9 

10 

9 

10 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

11 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Memphis, i\ an .. . 

97 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

7 

7 

b 

7 

7 

8 

I 

8 

Nashv'llo, Tonn 

191 

10 

U 

12 


9 

8 

7 


7 

8 

9 

10 

9 

Birniinghain, Ala 

48 

8 

9 

9 

8 

0 

6 

5 

1 5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Mobile, Ala 

101 

8 

8 

9 

6 

8 

7 

0 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

New Oj loans, L.a . 

84 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Shreveport, La... 

93 

8 

8 

9 ' 

8 

7 

6 

15 

rj 

6 

6 1 

7 

7 

7 

Amarillo. Tox 

49 

13 

14 

15 

10 

It 

14 

12 

H 

13 

13 ; 

12 

12 

13 

Brownsville, Tev __ 

44 

8 

9 

9 

10 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

El Paso, Tex.. 

133 

10 

12 

13 

13 

13 

11 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

114 

11 

12 

13 

12 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Galveston, Tev .. 

114 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

San \ntouio, Tev 

1.32 

8 

8 

9 

0 

8 

8 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

8 

Oklahoma Citv, Okla 

47 

13 

14 

15 

15 

13 

12 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

LiUle Rock, Ark._ 

14t 

10 

10 

11 

10 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

9 

Havre, Mont _ 

44 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 

10 

9 

Kalispell, Mont 

56 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Chevonne, Wyo... 

101 

14 

13 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

9 

10 

12 

12 

11 

Sheridan, Wyo_. 

47 

5 

5 

7 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 


5 

6 

Pueblo, Colo.. 

SO 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

0 

tf 


6 

7 

Santa Fe, N. Mex . . 

53 

7 

8 

8 

9 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

phnonix, Ariz 

82 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Modena, Utah.. 

43 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

Salt T^ake Oit.y, Utah .. 

203 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

7 

WlnnonMi*ee-a, Nov 

50 

8 

9 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Boise Malm _ 

80 

5 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

h 

8 

Seattle ash . 

250 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

Wftllrt - 

65 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

0 

Pnrtlftnd- Oreff 

106 

6 

7 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 i 

8 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

n/Mobiirv. Oreir 

57 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 ; 

8 

3 

2 

3 

8 

8 

Bureka, Calif--- - - ----- 

89 

7 

7 1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

Pvesno, Calif-- ----- 

98 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

8 

7 i 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

8 

T A nir aIaa ClAltf . 

191 

5 

6 1 

6 

5 

5 

8 

6 ! 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

8 


117 

8 

8 ! 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

8 

San Dloffo. Calif - 

70 

5 

6 1 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

8 

5 

8 

8 

San Francisco, Calif 

243 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 ; 

18 

12 

10 

8 

7 

7 

10 


Weather Bureau. 

* Normals are based on records of 15 or more years of observations. 
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Table 800 . — Normal^ monthly and annual percentages of possible sunshine at 
selected points in the United Stales 


Station 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar; 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Portland, Me 

64 

60 

59 

66 

58 

61 

64 

63 

62 

56 

47 

50 

Boston, Mass 

49 

68 

67 

56 

69 

63 

64 

63 

62 

56 

48 

48 

BiilTalo, N. Y 

28 

40 

49 

52 

67 

64 

66 

63 

60 

47 

30 

23 

Canton, N. Y 

37 

47 

62 

48 

55 

61 

63 

60 

54 

41 

28 

29 

Trenton, N. J 

49 

64 

61 

66 

59 

60 

60 

63 

65 

60 

66 

48 

Pitthburgh, Pa 

31 

36 

45 

47 

66 

61 

63 

61 

63 

66 

40 

29 

Haiiisburg, Pa 

45 

62 

65 

66 

60 

62 

64 

61 

63 

67 

49 

44 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

41 

46 

49 

66 

63 

70 

72 

70 

70 

64 

50 

39 

Cleveland, Ohio 

29 

34 

45 

49 

68 

65 

68 

64 

62 

62 

31 

23 

Evansville, Ind 

47 

60 

67 

62 

72 

74 

80 

74 

74 

66 

69 

46 

Indianapolis, Ind — 

42 

47 

48 

63 

60 

66 

70 

66 

67 

61 

62 

40 

Chicago, III 

45 

61 

54 

69 

64 

71 

73 

70 

66 

60 

47 

41 

Peoria, 111 

42 

61 

59 

00 

66 

73 

76 

71 

67 

62 

65 

47 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

28 

37 

49 

61 

58 

63 

71 

67 

59 

49 

32 

23 

Marc|aotte, Mich 

37 

45 

62 

53 

65 

61 

64 

67 

49 

37 

23 

28 

Madison, Wis 

44 

51 

63 

62 

67 

64 

69 

64 

59 

62 

41 

37 

Duluth, Minn : 

47 

58 

60 

58 

66 

61 

03 

61 

. 56 

45 

39 

41 

Bt. Paul, Minn 

49 

66 

65 

58 

67 

62 

70 

66 

60 

63 

44 

41 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

63 

66 

66 

68 

61 

66 

73 

71 

63 

63 

54 

60 

Dubuque, Iowa 

49 

63 

63 

67 

68 

64 

70 

64 

69 

55 

46 

42 

Bt. Louis, Mo 

49 

61 

65 

68 

64 

69 

71 

68 

68 

65 

66 

46 

Bpiingfleld, Mo 

- 60 

67. 

68 

60 

62 

67 

74 

64 

71 

63 

60 

60 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

63 

68 

56 

68 

58 

62 

71 

69 

62 

60 

62 

49 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

50 

66 

66. 

68 

67 

CO 

68 

66 

58 

64 

47 

45 

Huron, S. Dak 

67 

65 

61 

62 

64 

68 

74 

71 

64 

61 

65 

50 

North Platte, Nebr.. 

62 

64 

66 

62 

63 

75 

81 

78 

73 

71 

64 

67 

Omaha, Nebr 

65 

67 

67 

56 

62 

68 

75 

69 

65 

63 

66 

62 

Concordia, Kans 

60 

63 

69 

65 

68 

77 

82 

80 

76 

71 

68 

58 

Dodge City, Kans... 

66 

66 

66 

66 

65 

71 

74 

77 

73 

76 

71 

67 

lola, Kans 

66 

60 

61 

60 

64 

70 

78 

73 

69 

66 

62 

64 

Washington, D. C... 

46 

54 

64 

68 

61 

62 

64 

61 

63 

61 

66 

61 

Lynchburg, Va 

45 

53 

69 

62 

67 

65 

70 

66 

66 

64 

67 

46 

Norfolk, Va 

Paikersburg, W. Va. 

60 

66 

68 

60 

62 

60 

63 

62 

62 

63 

62 

60 

30 

37 

42 

48 

65 

68 

62 

67 

69 

62 

37 

27 

Charlotte, N. C 

60 

66 

62 

66 

71 

67 

62 

61 

66 

65 

66 

52 

Charleston, S. 0 

68 

68 

65 

71 

71 

69 

63 

63 

68 

60 

69 

65 

Atlanta, Qa 

47 

53 

56 

64 

68 

69 

60 

58 

66 

65 

63 

47 

Thomasville, Ga 

53 

64 

63 

66 

67 

65 

66 

58 

59 

62 

64 

61 

Jacksonville, Fla .. 

66 

67 

67 

73 

71 

65 

63 

63 

! 60 

56 

62 

52 

Miami. Fla 

64 

69 

72 

72 

66 

61 

66 

70 

64 

60 

60 

62 

Meinpnis, Tenn 

46 

54 

68 

65 

67 

73 

73 

72 

72 

70 

62 

45 

Niushville, Tenn 

43 

47 

63 

61 

67 

69 

70 

69 

70 

65 

67 

42 

Birmingham, Ala — 

45 

51 

68 

62 

64 

68 


64 

68 

67 

63 

43 

Mobile, Ala 

60 

66 

62 

73 

71 

68 

69 

62 

64 

66 

67 

47 

New Orleans, La 

48 

60 

67 

60 

66 

60 

64 

54 

61 

64 

66 

46 

Amarillo, Tex 

76 

77 

80 

79 

80 

85 

81 

82 

80 

78 

78 

76 

Houston, Tex 

61 

56 

68 

69 

67 

74 

72 

69 

70 

70 

60 

46 

El Paso, Tex 

74 

79 

83 

87 

89 

89 

79 

77 

81 

84 

78 

76 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Galveston, Tex 

55 

63 

67 

69 

72 

73 

86 

79 

'82 

68 

69 

61 

52 

63 

67 

62 

70 

78 

74 

70 

69 

77 

66 

53 

Ban Antonio, Tex 

51 

63 

67 

57 

62 

71 

73 

75 

71 

67 

62 

62 

Oklahoma City, 
Okla 

56 

60 

60 

62 

63 

71 

76 

77 

73 

67 

64 

69 

Little Rock, Ark 

46 

53 

66 

62 

65 

71 

70 

71 

72 

70 

60 

48 

Havre, Mont 

43 

63 

66 

56 

65 

64 

73 

70 

60 

46 

47 

42 

Kalispell, Mont 

29 

41 

60 

56 

52 

60 

73 

68 

69 

61 

30 

22 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

64 

64 

64 

60 

68 

67 

69 

69 

67 

67 

65 

63 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Pueblo, Colo 

66 

62 

64 

68 

60 

68 

71 

69 

62 

64 

62 

63 

77 

77 

74 

69 

71 

76 

74 

74 

79 

78 

76 

77 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

72 

72 

72 

74 ! 

76 

79 

67 

70 

77 

79 j 

77 

74 

Phoenix, Arir 

72 

77 

80 

87 1 

91 

93 

82 

83 

89 

89 

83 

77 

Modena, Utah 

64 

66 

66 

69 

74 

86 

76 

76 

80 

80 

72 

63 

Balt L«ke City, Utah 

45 

48 

54 

62 

66 i 

77 

78 

76 

76 

68 

68 

44 

Winnemucca, Nev.. 

66 

60 

67 

74 

77 

86 

91 

92 

86 

79 

66 

63 

Boise, Idaho 

38 

48 

67 

66 

71 

79 

87 

86 

79 

69 

60 

40 

Senttle, Wash 

> 26 

36 

44 

61 

61 

64 

63 

69 

48 

33 

21 

21 

Walla Walla, Wash.. 

26 

34 

63 

64 

67 

74 

85 

84 

71 

61 

34 

20 

Portland, Ore 

25 

32 

39 

47 

60 

66 

70 

66 

52 

43 

26 

23 

Baker, Ore 

42 

60 

65 

60 

63 

67 

79 

81 

74 

65 

46 

36 

Eureka, Calif. 

37 

39 

43 

61 

61 

53 

44 

40 

47 

46 

39 

40 

Fresno, Calif 

44 

60 1 

64 

82 

87 

94 

96 

97 

90 ! 

87 

70 

47 

Los Angeles, Calif— . 

67 

68 

67 

69 

62 

71 

77 

79 

77 

76 

77 

78 

Sacramento, Calif- 

46 

66 

66 

80 

81 

89 

96 

96 

89 

82 

64 

44 

Ban Diego, Calif 

67 

67 

66 

69 

58 

62 

67 

72 

72 

73 

76 

74 

Ban Franciscoi Calif. 

62 

64 

69 

70 

70 

76 

69 

63 

70 

69 

60 

54 


Weather Bureau. 

1 Normals are based on records of 16 or more years of observations. 
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origin, production, etc 286-256 

Bancroft, note on tomato 414 

Baidtraptcy, farmers’, statistics 1386 

Barberry- 

eradication, investigation results 55-66 

Japanese, harmless 56 

Barium carbonate, use against rats 690 

Barley- 

acreage, value, etc. by periods, by States 

and by countries 821-822,824-825 

exports, prices, etc. by periods and by 

coantrios 821, 829^ 880-831 

imports, by periods. 829 

marketing, prices, markets, etc! — 823, 827-831 
prices— 

by periods, by States and countries. 821, 
82»-82S, 830^1 

on farm 830 

production- 

world, 1909-1925 827 

yields, eto. by periods, by States and 

by oountries.^ 821-828, 824-827 

receipts at principal markets 828 

reduction of yield with causes 821 

starisUcs 821-831 

stocks, supplies, raoelpts, etc 827-828 

trade international by periods — 829 

value per acre, by States, 190^1925.. 181771318 

weight per bnsliel .1361 

Bean- 

beetle, Mexican, spread, eto * 666-^7 

weevil, oentrol la CaUtomia....^.^.... 65 


baked, canning industry ... 618 

breedli^ for disease reristaoeow 52M32 

ohmatic requirements 899 


Pago 

Beans— Oontinoed. 
dry- 

acreage, etc., 1919, 1924, 1925 400 

production and marketing 401, 947-948 

green- 

acreage, etc., 1924, 1925 401 

cultural methods 402 

See also snap. 

Lima, conning industry 608 

navy, use in canning 613 

origin 398 

rotation in truck-crops 388 

seed, production 329-330 

snap- 

canning, acreage, with map 445 

canning crop, distribution 445-446 

production and marketing 890-892 

See also green. 

soy, production and marketing 949 

string, canning industry 607-608, 012 

uses as food 398-399 

Bsattir— 

J. n., article on “Fruit and vegetable 

production’’ (with others) 161-452 

W. R., article on— 

Farming. “ Relation of the frait and 
vegetable industry to other farm 

enterprises’’ (with others) 125-131 

“Fmit and vegetable production” 

(with others) 161-452 

“Fniits and vegetables” (with 

others) 107-124 

Fruits. “ Diseases and pests of fruits 
and vegetables” (with others).. 463-599 
See also Farming. 

“Ilorticultural manufactures” (with 

others) - 601-022 

•'Ilorticultural outlook” (with L. C. 

Corbett) 719-727 

“Marketing fruits and vegetables” 

(with others) 623-710 

Vegetables. “Diseases and posts of 
fruits and vegetables ” (with ' 

others) 453-599 

See also Farming. 

Beavers, mountain, control 596 

Beckkb, Joseph A., statistics, agricultural, 

compilation (with others) 741-1514 

Beef- 

cured and curing, storage holdings by 

months 1069 

prices— 

wholesale and retan, 19T3-1925.... 1065-1066 
wholesale, Chicago and New York. . 1195 
products, trade international, by coon- 

tries — 1068 

statisticB 1865-1066,1068-1071 

storage holdings by months 1069 

trade international, by ooontriee — 1868 

yield of .cuts 1071 

Beeswax, prices, 1996-1925 1228 

Beetle— 

Japanese— 

control measures 66-66 

injuries by and control 568-600 

ladybird, uso against fruit scales 504-606 
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P&ge 

Beetles, agency in spread of mosaic disease... 636 
Beets— 

canning industry 611 

origin and production 36»-370 

seed production 330 

sugar- 

production and acreage 998, 1002-1003 

study of pests and diseases 59-60 

Bell, W. B., article on— 

Fruits. “ Diseases and posts of fruits and 

vegetables ^ (with others) 453-599 

Vegetables. “ Diseases and pests of fruits 

and vegetables*' (with others) 453-509 

Benrlea- 

canning Indastry 607-608, 610, 611, 61 2 

imports 694,698 

flfro Blackbonries; Raspberries; 


Strawberries. 

Birde~ 

migratory — 

banding ..... 82 

Federal protection for 82 

relation to fruits and v^etnWes 584-687 

Black s<‘alo, spread by wind, note 500 

Blacklierries- 

cunning industry 610,612 

origin, i^roduction, etc 258, 263, 264, 265-260 

See also Berries. 

Blight, pear— 

injuries, by, etc — 480 

remarks 463-464 

Blister rust, white pine, control 67-68 

Blueberries, origin, production, etc..... 258, 

268,269-270 

Boll weevil- 

bait, investigations 71-72 

dusting by airplane 65 

Bordeaux mixture- 

combinations 674 

discovery and use — 122, 457, 458, 533, 674 

preparation — — 633, 674 

Boudley, mention of sweet corn 412 

Borer, poach, control by use of paradichloro- 

benzeue • *64 

Bran, prices in Minneapolis and on farm 777 

Braxii— 

introduction of cucumbers 425 

nut, note — — 304 

Bread, prices, by years and markets 775-776 

Breedipg- 

asparagus, department work 447-448 

plant, value against diseases 529-532 

Bridgeman, mention of sweet com 412 

Brine, use in keeping watermelons 424 

Broccoli- 

origin and production — .............. 388-389 

similarity to cauliflower 388,389 

Broker, buying, fruits and vegetables 657 

Bbooe*, F. B., article on— 

Fruits. ** Diseases and pests of fruits and 

vegetables'” (with others) 453-509 

Ve^eUbles. Diseases and posts of fruits 

and vegetables^* (with others) 453-599 

Broomcom, production and marketing 951 

Brewn-rot fungus, note 466 

Brussels sprouts, production and marketing. . 388 


Fafft 

Buckxvheat— 

acreage, value, yield, etc 854-856 

production, prices, etc 854-856 

value per acre by States, 1909-1025 1319 

Buds, undercooling effect 152-153 

Burrill, T. J., work of, notices 455,456, 450 

Butter- 

creamery- 

market receipts, leading markets. 1085-1086 
prices wholesale at leading markets.. 1094 

production, 1017-1924 1083 

production in factories by States 1084 

storage holdings, 1915-1925. 1092 

peanut, making and uses 410-411 

prices— 

by months, 1916-1925 1092 

Denmark, 1914-1925 1095 

Great Britain, 1900-1925.. 1096 

leading markets, XT. S 1194 

receipts, market, by States 1087-1091 

trade— 

by months, 1917-1925 1085 

international, by countries 1093 

Butternuts, production, Industry, etc 303 

Cabbage- 

breeding for disease resistance ..... 630, 

Chinese, production and uses 397-398 

production and marketing 893-898 

sauerkraut, jiroducllon and marketing... 446 

seed, pioduction. 330 

Cabbages— 

food value and vitamin content 387 

Industry, development 385 

origin, production, etc 3S4-388 

production and marketing 385, 386-387 

varieties, and improvement 384 

Caconema radicicola, note 533 

Calcium, sources in food 142 

Caldwell, J. S., article on “ norticultural 

manufactures ’* (with others) 601-022 

California— 

cotton growing, community regulations.. 54 
production of walnuts and almonds by 

years 286 

rubber culture, possibflitles 62 

Callander, W. F., statistics, agricultural, 

compilation (with others). 741-1514 

Calves— 

prices 1065,1056-1066 

slaughter— 

by States and years 1045 

statistics... 1185 

veal- 

prices by months 1054, 1055 

prices by States, 1925 1053 

Sn alto OattlUi 

Camphor scale, distribution and oontnd 510 

Canada, prices for flaxseed at 'W’ixmipeg 842 

Canal Zone, rubber culture, poarihiltties. 53 

Cane, sugar- 

and sirup of 1000^1005^1008 

moeaioaxid root disease immunity stodlea. 58 
Canker- 

apple, remarks 471-472 

citrus, eradication 58-50 
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Canker--Coiitinue<l . 

worms— Page 

apples, control early 121-122 

study early, notes 494 

Cannery, tomato, crop agreements. 433 

Canning — 

corn, equipment, etc 430 

crops - 

asparagus and beans 888-892 

importance, etc., reniaiks 429-4'K) 

equipment for tomatoes, note 432 

figs industry 616 

fruits and vegetables— 

distribution 607-611 

glowing for 603 

home, remarks.. 615-616 

industry 606-616 

quantities, tables, by kinds 608-611 

values table 607 

spinach, crop for 929 

tomato, beginning and development 416 

Cantaloupes — 

matuiity test, California.- 73-74 

provluction and marketing 898-899 

Carbon disulphkle, fumigant against— 

insects. 570 

rodents 595 

Carrots— 

origin, production, value, etc 371 

seed production 331 

Cars — 

heatod, for fruits and vegetables 690 

refrigerated, fast freight 646, 684 

refrigerator, for fruits and vegetables 646, 

683-685,688 

Cartieb, Jacques, note on cucumbers 425 

Cashew nuts, production 304 

Cattle — 
beef 

prices by markets 105d-1065 

prices by months 1062-1066 

prices by States, 1925 1052 

condemnation under inspection, causes. 1181 
dairy- 

breeding experiments 50-51 

leading bre^, number registered — 1071 
nutrition and milk yield, research... 41^-51 

diseases 1107-1110 

losses from disease and exposure 1040 

number by countries and periods — 1038-1039 

price advance and lower production 0 

prices— 

at leading marlEets by months — 1057-1064 

by menths, BueiMS Aires 1056 

farm and marimt, 191^1925 1066 

in 190^1991. * 1086 

livesteers.^.^....^.*.* 1065-1066 

produotioA m and filoe 

by 1963-1034 

receipts^ * 




JOiOt 1049-1944 

bymiiSifc:::;.^ 1042-1943 

!!i! 

r, etc 1042-1043 



Cattle— Continued . 

shipments— Page 

by markets 1044 

stockyard, by months 1046-1047 

sto<‘ky.ird under inspection, by 

months 104S-1050 

slaughter- 

by markets 1043 

by States and years 1046, 1046-1047 

statistics 1043, 

1046-1047, 1067, 1178, 1184-1185 

under inspection by months 1007 

statistics 1033-1071, 

1107-111(\ 1178-1181, 1184-1185 

tick eratiicatlon methods 68 

tuberculin testing, 1917-1926 1107 

value by age groups, 1910-1926 1061 

Cauliflower- 

origin, production, etc 388, 889 

production and marketing 900 

seed production 3tl 

similarity to broccoli 388-389 

Cedar, red, source of apple rust, discussion.. 468-47^ 
Celery- 

acreage 1925 396 

breeding fof disease resistance 532 

crop value 1925 396 

income, gross, of acre 395-396 

origin, production, etc 364-396 

pro<luctiaa and marketing 394r-395, 396, 901 

seed production 331-332 

CeraUtis cajntata, remarks 511 

Cereals, fuel values 135-136 

Cheese— 

American— 

prices, 1910-1925 1103 

production, 1917-1924 1095 

storage holdings 1102 

market receipts— 

by State of origin 1098-1101 

leading markets 1097 

production by States, 1913-1924 1096 

Bwiw, produotlon by mouths 1096 

* trade international, by ooiintries 1102 

Chemical oonditions, relation to fruit grow- 
ing 476-478 

Chemicals, use in control of— 

plant iuseots 567-671 

vegetable disease 522-626 

Cherries— 

canning industry 607-608, 610, 012 

imports and expoita 68A 701 

origia, production, etc 220-230, 239 

Cbestnut-bark disease, ramaiOis 482 

Chestnuts, produetiou, industry, etc 301-303 

Chidkens, prices, 1913-1926 1217 

Chicory, production. 397 

Chili peppers, use 417 

Chinar- 

introduction of cucumbers 426 

watermelons, uso 422 

Chinese cabbage, production and uses 807-308 

Chloride, mercuric, use against leaf spot 521 
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Page 

Cider- 

making in colonial days... 120 

manufacture dl4-dl5 

Citrus- 

bud selection 248-249 

Clunker, eradication .... 68-59 

cost of production 250 

diseaoes, note 472,477,482 

frost injury and protection against... 207-208, 
211, 214-215, 245-247 

fruits— 

diseiission 240-250 

trees, number 871 

slatistics 878-875 

growing, use. of weather forecasts in 63 

industry — 

development 240-242 

expansion 122 

nema, notes 683-584 

packing houses, equipment 63 j 

varieties for— 

California and Southwest 245 

Florida 242-244 

Gulf Coast States 244-245 

Clark, Elizabeth, story of fear of tomato 

as poisen 415 

Climate- 

effect on spread of insects 656 

relation to— 

fruit and vegetable production 161 

growing of beans 399 

Clothing, farm families, expenditure per 

person 1365 

Clover- 

hay, production, etc 977,978,984,988,989 

mite, spread by wind, note 600 

seed production, etc 1011-1012, 

1014, 1015, 1017, 1018, 1020 

sweet, seed prices 1016 

Cobb, N. A., article on— 

Fruits. “Diseases and pests of fruits 

and vegetables’' (with otheis) 463-690 

Vegetables. “Diseases and ijests of fruits 

and vegetables” (with others) 453-^609 

Coconuts, production, industry, etc 304 

Codling moth, apple, early control 121-122 

Coffee- 

prices 1030-1031 

trade international 1030-1031 

Cold storage, space refrigerated, October 1, 

1926 1387 

Set Mho Storage. 

Collards— 

production and uses 389 

seed production 332 

Collies, agrieutural, establishmont 713-714 

CoLLiiisoN, Peteb, suggestion on spraying 

insects 493 

Colonlsti, Amerioan, notes on fruits 110-111 

Colorado River, muskmelons early 420 

Colts, production on ibrins, by States 1207 

CoLU jf B vs, discoveries of vegetaMes 412 

Containors, shipping for fndts and vege- 
tables — --- 639-642 

Cooperation, agriudtural— 

dlscuseion by Secretary 17-20 


fllAtA __ 714-716.717-718.728-740 


Page 

Cooperative agencies, froit and vegetable 

benefits 636-686,648, 666-657, 664-670 

Cobbett, L. C., article on— 

Farming. “Relation of the fruit and 
vegetable industry to other (arm enter- 
prises” (with others) 125-131 

“Fruit and vegetable production” (with 


others) 151-452 

“ Fruits and vegetables "(with others). 107-124 
See also Farming. 

“Horticultural manufactures” (with 

others) 001-622 

“Horticultural outlook” (with W. R. 

nouttle) : 719-727 

“ Marketing fruits and vegetables” (with 
others) 623-710 


Com— 

acreage, value, etc., by i^criodfl and by 


States 788-789,791-792 

canning industry 602, 607-608, 612 

classification by cars 797 

cost of production— 

and yields, 1934, 1332-1333 

by States, 1924 1330-1331 

comparison with oats and wheat 1337 

exports, prices, vu 798, 799-804 

foreign markets, prices spot 803-804 

busk as protection against worms 567 

Imports 788,798 

marketing, exports, prices, etc. 788, 791, 794-802 

oil, prices at Chicago, 190^^1925 804 

prices— 

future, 1921-1924 and 1924-1925 805 

markets, etc 788, 799-805 

. production- 

exports, etc 788, 789, 791-794 

of world 794 

receipts and shipments 795-798, 797 

rotation 57 

statistics 788-805 

stocks and shipments 794 

supplies visible 796 


sweet — 

contracts of canners and growers 437 

distribution^ map 418 

origin, varieties, etc 411-414 

production and use 902-903 

seed, producUoB 337-338 

trade intemational by periods 798 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1926.. 1314-1316 

values on farms by States 789 

yield, reduction and causes... 788 

yields, by years, by States, and by coun- 
tries 788^789-790,791-794 

Cost of living, index numbers 1374 


Cotton— 

community production, advantages 63-64 

cost of production, by ^eld groups, 1984. 1340 

cultural methods, new 64 

dusting by airplane for boll weevil W 

fertilisers use 1428 

one-variety crop, advantages 63-64 

prioee— 

farm and market 962*668 

future 068 
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Cotton— Continued . 

production— Page 

and marketing 052-068 

improvements 53-64 

of world 057-060 

reports, criticism and suggestion 46 

sitnation for season, discussion by Presi- 
dent 6-8 

study by department — 8 

value per acre, by States, 1000-1025 1322 

varietal improvements 64 

Cottonseed — 

meal, prices 971-072 

oil, trade and prices 070-971 

production and marketing 068-072 

Cover crop, use in orchards 101-102 

Cow peas, production and marketing 050 

Cows— 

dairy, relation of calcium and phosphorus 

to milk yi^d 49-50 

prices by months, 1910-1925 1051 

predoction on farms, number and value 

by States 1036-1036 

CoxE, note on names of apples, 1817 121 

Crabapples, origin, etc 217 

Crabs, land, control as crop enemy 598 

Cranberries— 

exportation 600,700 

origin, pro<luction, etc 258, 268, 260 

production and value 877-878 

Crawfish, control as crop enemy 598 

Credit, relation to farm surplus 16, 17 

Cre<iits, farm, discussion by Secretary 13-17 

Cropping, system advantageous 127-128 

Croiis— 

acreages— 

by States, 1924 and 1925 1358 

cultivated and fallow 1380-1381 

in United States, table 102 

loading, discussion by Secretary of totals. 2 

outlook and intention-to-plant reports 716 

production — 

and exports, review, tables 102-105 

in the U nitod States, table 103 

index numbers. 1358-1359 

reporting, intentions to plant, surveys 45-46 

rotation. See Rotation, crop. 

statistics, explanation of estimates 741 

value— 

by States 1360 

per acre, 1866-1025 1341 

weight per bushel. 1361 

yields, index numbers 1368-1350 

See aUo specific names of crops, as 
Com, etc. 

Crossties, numbers by kinds of wood 1476 

Crows, inlury to bruits and vegetables 586 

Cuokoos, usefulness, note 586 

Cucumbers— 

diseases, oMitrbl 426 

growing early 426-426 

leaf spot, control 628 

marketing oenditions 426-428 

origlB, productioii, etc 425-428 

pickling— 

acreage, etc 4M2-445 

cultural rcQUiremcntf 443-444 


Cucumbers— Continued. 

pickling— continued. Page 

handling crop 442-443 

salting stations 443 

production and marketing 003-006 

seed, production 332 

Cucurhila— 

maxima, origin 428 

pepo, origin 428 

Curoulio, plum. See Plum. 

Curly top, sugar beet, investigations 69-60 

Currants — 

black, danger to white pine 58 

importation discussion 606, 608 

origin, production, etc 258,267,268 

Cyanide, calcium, use against animal pests.. 596 

Dairy- 

broods, number of cattle registered 1071 

cattle shipments, stockyard, under in- 
spection by months 1048-1040 

products — 

manufactured by months 1074-1075 

production 1920-1924 1073 

statistics 1072-1103 

research, cattle nutrition and milk yield. 49-51 

Dairying, 1026, remarks by Secretary 11 

Dandelion, production 306 

Dabrow, Q. M., article on “Fruit and veg- 
etable production^' (with others) 151-452 

Dates— 

imports, statistics. C07, 698 

origin, production, etc 254-256 

De Candolle, notes on vegetables 414, 

419, 422, 425, 428 

Derris, use against insects 560 

De Soto— 

discovery of corn 412 

note on cucumbers 425 

Dewberries, origin, production, etc 258, 263-264 

Diseases, deficiency, remedy for 143-140 

See also Fruits, diseases. 

Disinfectant, wheat flour In storage, discovery 72 

Drainage, corn, remarks 437 

Drying- 

figs 616 

fruits and vegetables, industry. C04-600, 016-617 

Durum wheat, acreage and production 748 

Dust explosion.^, control. 73 

Dusting- 

airplane, for control of— ^ 

malaria mosquito 66 

plum curcullo 64 

combination with spraying for insects.. 672-676 
comparison with spraying In insect con- 
trol 633,569-570,576 

Dusts— 

Insect, combinations 672-675 

materials and application 676 

Dyes, discovery of process for making 
pbthalio anhydride 76-76 

Bablb, F. S., work of, notioes 456-466 

Sable, PABKSB^work of, notes 466,461 

Earwig, European, control by European par- 
asite 66 

Education, vocational, in agriculture 712-714^ 

716-716 
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EKplon^ Ptg* 

origin, production, etc 416-417 

soed prodnetlon 332 

Eggs— 

cold storage holdings, 1915-1925 1222 

prices— 

1915-1925 1222 

at leading cities 1224-1225 

receipts on markets — 

1917-1925 1217-1218 

by States 1219-1222 

trade international, by countries 1223 

Egypt, source of watermelons, note 422 

Enpecott, Qov. John, activities in fruit 

growing 115-118,120 

Endkcott, William C., remarks on Endecott 

pear 117 

Endive, production 397 

ErHomophthfa aulicae^ use against moths 50t 

Exdiange, foreign, rates in New York... 1421-1425 
Experiment stations— 

establishment and value 714 

insular, problems and accomplishments., 94-97 
Exports— 

agricultural products 1220-1237, 

1255-1259, 1262-1273 

animal products 1229-1231 

bacon 1141-1142 

beef and beef products — 1008 

butter 1093 

•cheese 1102 

domestic foo^lstuffs and cotton 104 

eggs 1223 

forest products 1235,1261 

fruits 695, 699-704, 1231-1232 

grains and grain products 1232 

hams — 1142 

hides 1198 

lard 1141,1X43 

moat and meat products 1191 

milk, condensed - — 1076 

mutton - 1169 

naval stores - 1235 

nuts - - 1233 

oils, oilseeds, and products 1233 

pork - 1140 

poultry 1216 

seeds.. 1234 

aklna — ......... 1198 

spices 1234 

sugar - — — 1234 

vegetables and vegetable products 695, 

709-710, 1231-1235 

wood 1236 

wool 1171 

Express service, fruits and vegetables - 684-685 

Extension- 

agents, county, number, 1914r-1926-.. 1400-1401 
work, eooperative— 

expeoditures by projects 1394-1397 

expenditures by sources of funds. 1398-1399 


bankruptcy among aooo 

organizations by kinds and 

States l»»-lf» 

prloes *8r, by articles 1362-1363 


Farmers— Continued. ' Pi^ 

supply with economic information, aid of 

department. 15 

tomato, agreement on crop. 433 

Farming, cost of production, deorease 21 

Farms— 

acreage, production, and value, 1924 and 

1925 1350-1357 

business surveys, 1907-1924 1285-1311 

efficiency, increase, remarks by Secretary. 20-21 

enterprises, selection of 131 

equipment, manufacture and sale... 1364-1305 
fiunilies— 

clothing expenditures per person 1355 

costs of living 34 

income, distribution 128 

labor. See Labor. 

living for family, 1918-1922 1352-1354 

management and costs statistics 1285-1311 

numbers and acreage 1378-1379 

population- 

drift 32-34 

statistics 1402-1406 

produce, prices, spread In distribution.. 34-30 
products— 

costs, for handling and distribution.. 34-36 

exported and imported, value 125v'>-1257 

exported, destination 1262-1273 

produotion and distribution, balance. 8 
shipments to Alaska, Hawaii, and 

• Porto Rico 1238-1241 

standards, need 15 

See also Agricultural products, 
returns by sections, 1923 and 1021.... 1342-1343 
surpluses, handling, difficulties, remarks. 14-17 


values, grain, etc. See Corn. 

Fats, fuel values 135-136, 147-148 

Feijoas, origin, production, etc 240, 250 

Fence, rabbit-proof, note 592 

Fertilization, self, of fruit varieties 182-183 

Fertilizer- 
materials — 

imports, 1913-1925 1421 

prices, wholesale 1422 

statistics 1415-1423 

sales, commercial. In cotton States 1423 

Fertili/.ers— 

Investigations, results 80-81 

peanut, remarks. 405 

production and vahio, by States and 

perlo<is, 1914-1923 1417-1420 

use on cotton, 1924-1925 1423 

Field orops other than grain, statistics 947-1032 

Fig, Mission, in California, note 114 

Figs- 

uanning industry, etc 616 

drying industry 616 

importation 606-697,698 

introduction in Florida 116 

origin, production, etc 234-237 

Filberts, produetion, industry, etc 300-301 

Fire prevention, threshing machines, oottoo 

gins, and grain elevators 78 

Fbes, forest, number and causes 1450-1460 

Fish— 

oil- 

emulsion, inseotioide use, note 600 

soap, use against insects 574r675 

scrap, p^uotion, 1919-1023 1410-1417 
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Flax— Page 

acreage, value, etc., by periods and by 

States 831-832,833 

exports, receipts, prices, etc., of seed ... 831, 
836, SSfi, 830-840 

farm value 832 

iiniwrts of seed 810 

marketing seed, prices, etc 835-841 

prices of seed by farmers and on mar- 
kets 810-842 

production, prices, etc., by i)erio<is, 

States, and countries 831-832, 

834-835, 839,840-842 

receipts and shipment of seed 830-837 

statistics 831-843 

stocks and supplies of seed 838 

trade, international, in seed by periods.. 810 
yield of seed— 

by periods and States 832 

prices, etc 832. 839-842 

reduction with causes, by years 832 

Flaxseed- 


oil content determination, invention 44 

statistics 831-843 

use for linseed oil, quantities 839 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1925 1318 

See also Flax. 


Flics, fruit, remarks 510-512 

Flohr, Lewis B.— 
article on— 

“Fruit and vegetable production” 

(with others) 151-452 

“ Etortieultural manufactures” (with 

others) 001-622 

“Marketing fruits and vegetables” 

(with others) 623-710 

statistics, agricultural, compilation (with 

others) 741-1514 

Floods, forecasting by Weather Bureau 64 

Florida— 

fruits in colonial days 114-116 

gopher, control as crop enemy 509 

rubber production, possibilities 52 

Flour- 

marketing, exports, prices, etc 

760,702,763,772-776 

)x>tato, manufaeture and use 621-622 


Food— 

and drugs act, enforcoment 74-75 

law, statistics 1447 

needs and sources, in calories 136-137, 

138, 140-141 

needs of human body 135-146 

requiremeiits, adjustment of horticultural 

production 726-727 

Foot-and-mouth disease, eradication, in 

California and Texas 65-66 

Forage plants, seed imports 1013 

Forest products— 

exported and imported, value 1256-1257 

exports 1235-1237,1261 

imports 1251-1262,1261 

Forestry, white pine blister rust campaign.. 67-58 
Forests— 

aieas 1442-1451, 1452 


Forests— Continued. Page 

flros— 

costs, etc ! 1466-1457 

number and causes 1458-1459 

national- 

better utilization of timber 90-91 

grazing, receipts, etc 1401 

reforestation necessary 89-90 

road, and trail building, etc 91, 1461 

work of Agriculture Department 83-91 

plantings, by States 1456 

Formaldehyde, use against crown gall 485 

Fowl pest, European, outbreak and sup- 
pression 60 

Freights— 

index numbers 1408 

ocean for wheat 1413 

rates on- 

apples 1412 

wheat 1409-1411 

tonnage on railways, 1920-1925 1407-1408 

Frost- 

damage in transit, prevention C40-647, 

689-690 

formation, effect of humidity on 209 

killing- 

average dates 157-159, 161 

dates for last and first 1512 

protection- 

fruits and vegetables 207-<216 

methods 209-211 

orchard heating. 210-21 1, 212-215 

risk to fruit and vegetable production. 151-lGl 
Fruit- 

flies, remarks 510-512 

growing- 

labor distribution 129-130 

si)eclalization in 130 

Industry— 

development, 1886-1900 122 

economic factors 170-173 

history, early 100-123 

relatloB to other farm enterprises; 
article by L. C. Corbett, W. R. 
Beattie, and II. R. Talley (with 

vegetables) 125-131 

needs of hiitnan body 135-146 

planting, selection of varieties 178-186 

regions, devastation by diseases 463-464 

trees, rabbit injury, remedy 503 

Fruits— 

acreage, increase in Unitad States 490-402 

American, early reoor<ls 110-111 

American Indian, notes 110-111 

animals injurious to 587-600 

article by L. C. Cerbett, H. P. Oeuld, 
and W. R. Beattie (with vecetables 

and nuts) 107-124 

bird Injury 1 586 

canning industry 606^13 

citrus, discussion 238, 240^ 

deciduous— 

disoussfam 210-238 

needs of rest period 168 
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Fruits— Cent inued . 


Page 


American origins 478-482 

article by M. B. Waite, W, W. Gil- 
bert, N. A. Cobb, W. R. Beattie, F. 

E. Brooke, J, E. Graf, W. B. Bell, 
and W. L. McAtce (with vege- 
tables) 453-599 

control methods 483-487 

discussion 453-488 

losses from 403-473 

native American, remarks 479-481 

old world, remarks 482 

physiological 473-478 

drupaceous- 

description 221-223 

discussion . 221-238 

origin, production, etc 223-238 

drying- 

dependence on weather forecasts 64 

industry, distribution of 004-006 

exports 122,1231-1232 

fuel values 135-136 

grading for shipment 630-033, 037-639, 643 

group relationships, cultural and 

oounorniG 215-257 

harvesting for shiimicnt 028-680 

history, ATiierican, starting points 113-115 

importations and cultivation, early., 111-118, 

120-121 

imports 1245-1246 

imports and exports 094-704 

Indian American IIO-IU 

indigenous American, early, notes 110-111 

industry— 

and production, outlook — 719-727 

commercial, geographic distribu- 
tion 161-173 

insect control, efficiency and needs 586-507 

inspection for shipping 942-943 

Juice manufiu'ture 614-615 

losses from insects 490-402,506 

manufactures, article by L, C, Corbett, 

J. S. Caldwell, William Stuart, W. R. 
Beattie, and L. B. Flohr (with vege- 
table) 601-622 

manufactures as basic industry.- 604-613 

market outlets 660-662 

marketing- 

article by A. W. McKay, n. W. 
Samfson, R. R. Pailthrop, L. B 
Flohr, L. C. Corbett, L. A. Haw- 
kins, J. R. Magness, H. P. Gould, 
and W. R. Beattie (with vege 

tables) 623-710 

distributing agencies 655-660 

trade associatiens 66^ 

“unloads” etc 046-946 

native American, diseases 479,480,481 

nematode enomies 576-664 

nutritive value; article by Caroline L. 

Hunt (with vegetables and nuts) 133-149 

origin as related to diseases 486-482 

packing- 
houses 633r-636 

636-642 


Fruits— Continued. Page ' 

posts, article by M. B. Waite, W. W. 

Gilbert, N. A. Cobb, W. R. Beattie, 

F. E. Brooke, J. E. Graf, W. B. Bell, 
and W. L. McAtee (with vegetables) 453-599 


pomaoeous— 

cultural requirements 217-218 

descriptions 210-217 

discussion 216-231 

economic status 218-221 

production- 


article by L. C. Corbett, II. P. Gould, 
T. R. Robinson, Q. M. Harrow, 
George C. Husmaim, C. A. Reed, 
D. N. Shoemaker, O. J. Uuxm, J. 
H. Beattie, W. R. Beattie, J. B. 
Kincer, and L. B. Flohr (with vege- 


tables) 151-452 

California 876-877 

protection— 

by birds, mammals, etc 584-599 

from frost 207-215 

sales Inspection 662-664 

shipments— 

etc., Florida 877 

increase 623-024 

small, group relationships, cultural and 

economic 257-284 

sources for American varieties 112 

spraying, first attempts 121-123 

standardiraticn for marketing 028^642-044 

statistics, production, etc 859-888 

subtropical— 

description £39-240 

discussiwi 288-257 

testing for shipment, methods 620-630 

valuo— 

in 1919 - 107-108 

of produets, oempsrison 107-109 

varietal improveiaeiit 184-186 

vitamins in 1... 143-146 

world production and world markets.. 693-697 
also Horticulturo. 

Fumigants, use against insects 570-571 

Fungi— 

eutomogenous, use 604 

souroes of fruit dlMoees 466-473, 478-479 

Fungicide law, enforoemont 1447 

Fungicides— 

combination with insoctieides 572-675 

regulatory work 460,462-463 

use 483,484-486 

use, early 121-122 

Futures, prices for wheat, eorn, eats, and cot- 
ton 779,805,820,966 

Gall nema, injuries to crops, remarks 683 

Gardens, farm— 

by States 451-462 

discussion 450-452 

Gas, automobile, use against btxrrewing pe.sts. 596 

Gasoline, taxes for roads, by States 1443 

Georgia, peach growing. ^121 

Gebarde, note on tomaU *414 

Germicides, use 483,484-485 

Gherkins, growing and use 43B 
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Page 

Gilbert, W. W., article oa— 

Fruits ** Diseases and pests of Imits and 

▼egetablea'' (with others) 453-509 

Vegetables ** Diseases and pests of' fruits 
and vegetables*' (with others>....... 453-690 

Gipsy moth- 

control in Kew Jersey. . 65 

spread by floating in air 500 

Goli>, T. 8., notes on colonial vegetables*. 415, 443 

Gouara, Lopbz ds, mention of melons 419 

Goodrich, Rev. Chauncbt, work on iwtato 

blight 342 

Gooseberries, origin, i»roduction, etc... 268,287,208 

Gopher turtle, control as crop enemy 599 

Gophers, pocket, damage and control 588-689 

Gould, H. P., article on— 

** Federal and State research and In- 
formation service” 711-718 

“ Fruit and Vegetable Production” (with 

others) 151-462 

“Fruits and vegetables” (with others). 107-124 
“ Marketing fruits and vegetables” (with 

others) 623-710 

Grades, Federal, fruit and vegetables 643-644 

Grading, vegetable, value against disease 

spread 539 

Qbap, J. E., article on— 

Fruits. ' ' Diseases and pests of fruits and 

vegetables” (with others) 463-599 

Vegetables. “ Diseases and pests of fruits 

and vegetables” (with others) 453-599 

Grain- 

grading, ship sampler for, invention..... 43 

molsturo determination, tester for 43 

removal of weed seed, invention.. 43 

splitting, invention for 43 

standards, official, change dates 44 

stem rust, due to barberries— ........... 56-60 

stored, iiLseclicido discovery 72 

Grains and«- 

grain products, exports 1232 

products, Imports 1246 

statistics.- 743-858 

Grape diseases 457, 458, 467, 477, 479, 480^ 482 

Grapefruit- 

imports, statistics 698 

production and marketing............ 870^5 

Grapes— 

import 694,698 

indigenous varieties, notes 283-284 

Jelly and paste manufacture 616 

origin, production, etc 266, 272-284 

production and marketing by States.. 878-879 

Grasses, stem rust, due to barberries 56^ 

Gracing— 

forest- 

leases, national forests 83-84 

legislation desirable 87-89 

receipts, etc 1461 

policy of Agrlcnlturo Department...... 84-85 

Gbaybs, Master, note on watermelons 422 

Greathouse, C. H., sketch of department 

history, note 713 

Green foods, remarks 382-384,396 

Greenhouses, vegetables, production and 
value 317-323 


Page 

Ground hogs, control as crop enemy 695-506 

Guano, impe^, 1909-1925 1421 

Guavas, origlii, production, etc 240^256 

Gumming fungnSt notesu. 466, 482 

% 

Haiti, rubber culture, status 52 

Hams— 

exports, by countries, 1910-1925 1142 

prices — 

in Liverpool, 1909-1926. 1145 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1926 1135 

Harris, Thaddeus W., book on insects 480, 

404-405 

Hartio, Robert, book 457 

Hatch Act- 

notes on 461-462 

provisions and amendments, significance. 714 
Hawaii— 

experiment station, accomplishments 04-96 

farm products, shipments 1263 

Hawkins, L. A., article on “Marketing fruits 

and vegetables” (with others) 623-710 

Hay- 

production and marketing 972-989 

standards made official 44-45 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1925.. 1322-1323 

Heater service, fruits and vegetables, 646-647 

Heifers— 

numbers by States 1037 

Ste also Cows. 

Herbra, note, early, on melons 421 

HfifTodera schachtii, note 683 

Hevoa, exi)eriments in rubber production 52-53 

Hickories, production. Industry, etc 303 

Hides— 

prices, at Chicago, 1893-1925 1199-1200 

stocks, by kinds, 1921-1925 1196-1197 

trade international, by periods 1198 

Highways— 

county funds, expenditures 1436-1437 

Federal-aid— 

by types 1429 

statistics 1426-1429 

local funds, sources and amounts 1442 

State- 

expenditures 1434-1435 

milei^e, by kinds 1430-1431 

sources and amounts of funds... 1438-1441 

taxes on gasoline, by States 1443 

See also Roads. 

Hogs— 

cholera control 69-70,1147 

com and hog ratios, monthly, 1910-1926.. 1127 
market receipts and shipments, by 

markets 1118 

numbers by countries and periods .. 1114-1116 

pig surveys, spring and fan.. 1116-1117 

prices— 

and production in 1926.* 8,0-10 

at Chicago, by months, 1901-1926. 1128 

at six markets, by months, 1925.. 1180-1183 

by months, 1910-1925.* 1128 

by States, nm 1129 

farm and market, 1010-1926 1136 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1926 1185 

production on farms, number and value, 
by States, 1920-1926 1111-1118 
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Hggs— Continued, 
receipts— 

market, by months, 1900-1926 1119 

market, in 1916-1926 1120 

stockyard, 1915-1925 1119 

stockyard, slaughter and shipments, 

1^25 1120-1124 

shipment by markets, 1916-1925 1122 

slaughter— 

by markets, 1916-1926™ 1121 

under inspection 1136 

statistics 1110-1137 

surveys, aid to farmers 45 

weight at four markets, monthly 1126-1138 

Hu alto Swine. 

Hollo WAT, David P., work In establishment 

of department 712 

Home Boonomics, Bureau of, purpose and 

accomplishments .... 48-49 

Honey, prices, 1920-1925 1227-1228 

Hooker, note on cucumbers 425 

Hops, production and marketing 990-903 

Horse'radish, origin, growing, etc—.——.. 450 

Horses— 


losses from disease 1204 

receipts— 

at stockyards 1205 

at stockyards, by markets 1208 

market, 1900-1925 1205 

on farm, value by age groups 1208 

prices — • 

by States 1209 

in 1910-1925 1208 

production on farms— 


number and value, by States 1201-1203 

number, and values, by years 1200 

Horticultural Manufactures; Horticultural 
Outlook. See Horticulture. 


Horticulture— 

adjustments, seasonal and acreage..... 722-723 
American — 


development, remarks 453-454 

fruit stock sources 112 

leaders, names and notes 119-121 

lit^ttu'e, remarks — 119 

distribution of production areas, effect. 721-722 
expansion and exploitation 729-721 


industries, influence of cost factors on 


location 724 

manufactures, article by L. C. Corbett, 

J. S. Caldwell, William Stuart, W. R. 

Beattie, and L(ewls) B. Flohr - 601-622 

noncomp^tive crops.. 722 

outlook, article by L. C. Corbett and 

W. R. Beattie 719-727 

productio»— 

adlostmeni to food reQulrements. . 726-727 

aadprioeo. 726-728 

jn aiifiecflaton.-. 721 

to pc^iiffation — ............. 724 

reglmaal oompotltlM* lactODfS— — — 721-722 
See alto Fruits; Vegetables; alts q>eoiflo 
of frixits and vegetables. 

Hot water use In— • 

nematode control... - 

plant disease control 628-629 

seii steriUcation 485,619 


Paae 

Humboldt, note on tomato 414 

Hunn, C. J., article on Fruit and vegetable 

production’' (with others) 161-452 

Hunt, Caeoun* L., article on “Nutritive 

value of fruits, vegetables, and nuts” 133-149 

Hunters, licenses by States 1440 

Httsmann, Oborob O., article on “ Fruit and 

vegetable production” (with others) 161-452 

Hydrocyanic add, Insecticide use, remarks. 408-409 

Ice- 

bunkers. See Cars, refrigerator. 


cream production, 1000-1925. 1083 

Importation, seed and plant introduction 718 

Imports— 

agricultural products 1242-1252,1259-1261 

animal products 1242-1246 

animals 1242-1245 

beef and beef products... 1068 

butter- 1093 

cheese — 1102 

eggs 1222 

farm and forest products, value 1255-1257 

fertilizer materials 1421 

forest products 1261-1252, 1261 

fruifo- 

and vegeUWee 693-094, 695-699, 705-709 

tables 1245-1246 

grain and products 1246 

guano, 1909-1925 1421 

hides 1198 

meat and meat products 1191 

milk, condensed 1076 

mutton 1109 

nuts 1246-1247 

oils 1247 

origin of farm products 1274-12S3 

pork 1140 

poultry 1216 

rubber ...... 1252 

seeds 1248 

skins 1198 

spices 1248 

sugar 1249 

tea 1249 

tobacco - 1249 

vegetables and vegetable products... 1246-1 2.50 

wood 1252 

wool 1169,1171 

Index numbers— 

cost of living 1374 

crop production 1358 

crop yields 1359 

mrm wage rates, 1866-1925... 1346 

freight rate 1408 

freight rate on wheat - .. 1409 

labor, wages, farm 1374 

prices— 

cost of living 1374 

for farm products 1370-1373 

tables 1374 

whotesale 137fr-13n 

wages, term 1874 

India, wheat pricesapot at Karachi. ........ 769 
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Indians— Page 

fruits grown by 110-111 

growing of vegetables 428 

ignorance of tomato - 416 

tradition about corn 412 

use of— 

cucumbers - 425- 

muskmeloBS 419,420 

pecans 286 

waterindons 422 

Indies, West, growing of gherkins 428 

Information- 

list of publications, classified 728-740 

Service, Federal and State, article by 

11. P. Gould 711-718 

InsJcct— 

enemies, use against fruit pests 

injuries, tiiagnosis 659-660 

Insecticide- 

law, enforcement — 1447 

stored grain, discovery — 72 

Insecticides— 

contact, progress In use 497-498 

discoveries, important 496-600 

factors affecting use 668 

new and improved methods of applica* 

tion 671-674 

regulatory work 459, 462-463 

use 496-600, 667-668, 669-670, 671 

combinations with fungicides 672-676 

Insects— 

agency in spread of plant diseases 636 

chewing, remarks 645 

control— 

by contact poisons 669, 673 

by crop rotation 666-667 

by cultural methods 664-667 

by diseases. 664 

by fertilisers, irrigation, etc 666 

by natural enemies 662-564. 

by planting seasonably 665 

by soil management 666 

by stomach poisons 668-669, 673 

importance to prevent disease spread.686-636 
measures, eombination with disease 

control 671-676 

natural 660-664 

suggestions early 498-496 

development 667-65© 

foo<l habits 660-666 

foreign, introductioix. 492 

fruit— 

control bidlogieal 603-606 

control by chemicals 667-671 

control costs 606 

control metheds 492-600 

control outlook 671 

control progress 496-500 

distribution and spread 609-601 

first treatise on. 494 

increase in numbers 496 

introduction from abroad, remarks. . . 492 

sources and statuts 601-602 

losses of fruit, oonditions Ihvoring 490-492 

Massachusetts, State book of 1841 489 

multipUcation 667 


natural enemies, laidr of Imoorted kinds. 649 


Insects— Continued. Page 

relation to— 

fruit culture, discussioB 488-612 

overwintering and spread of plant 

diseases 636 

spread, methods 650-667 

sucking— 

orbiting 644-646 

remarks 646-540 

vegetable- 

control methods 669-664 

dissemination and mnltiplieation 666-667 

economic importanoe 640 

native and imported 646-549 

Inspection— 

cattle 1060 

com for grading 797 

dairy cattle 1048-1049 

hogs for slaughter 1136 

insect quarantine, remarks 602 

moat and products 1180 

oats for classification 815 

rye, for classification 785 

shipiiing point, fruit, otc 942-943 

slaughter of cattle 1067 

State, against insects, note 496 

value against disease spread 630-637 

wheat — 

dassification by cars 769 

statistics 762 

wheat 762 

wheat, classAcatlon by cars 769 

Inventions, department employes 43-44 

Iron, sources in food 141-142 

Irrigation- 

fruits and vegetables, discussioB 203-207 

influence on vegetable industry 306-307 

practices of fruit growers 206-207 

relation to melon growing 420-421 

sources of water supply, remarks 208 

systems of distribution 203-206 

use against plant-enemy insects 660 

Italy, early use of tomato 414-415 

Japanese beetle, injury and control 606-609 

Jakdikk, Secretary, review of year in agri- 
culture in report to PresidoBt 1-106 

Jelly, manufacture industry 618,616,616 

Juice, fruit, manufeoture 614-617 

Kafir, receipts, prices, etc 867-868 

Kafo— 

description and uses 387 

production 887-388 

seed production 332 

KARLSErNB, discovery of corn 412 

Kerosene, insecticide use 498 

KmcER, J. B., article on ** Fruit and vegetable 

production*’ (with othfln)^ 161-462 

Knafp, S. a., work of, nbUoe 468 

Kohl-rabl, production and uses 280 

Labeling, foods, tmthfol 74-^5 

Labor— • 
farm- 

supply and demand, 1919-1925 1361 

wage rates I344rl346 
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Labor— Continued. Page 

farm— continued . 

wages by States, 1925-1926 1347-13150 

wages, index numbers 1346, 1374 


fruit'and vegetable growing, distribution. 129-130 
Lamb— ' 


cold-fltorage holdings, 1916-1926 1167 

prices, wholesale, Chicago and New Y ork. 1 196 

statistics 1167-1168 

Lambs, prices— 

by months, 1909-1926 1161 

by months, 1919>1025 1168 

■ on farm, by States 1160 

Ste also Sheep. 

Lank, Ralph, note on grapes, early American 110 
Lard- 

consumption, 1907-1926 1183 

OXIKMTtS— 

by countries, 1910-1926 1143 

by months, 1910-1926 1141 

prices— 

by months, 1906-1925 1143 

in Liverpool, 1909-1926 1146 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1925 1136 

production 1919-1925 1127 

storage holdings, 1916-1925 1139 

substitutes, production 1919-1926 1127 

Lasptyresia molesta, pest of peach, control... 610 

Laws, regulatory, statistics 1447 

Leaf hopper, sugar-beet, cause of eurlytop 69-60 

Le Baron, suggestions for insect control 497 

Legislation- 

agricultural education 713-716 

agriculture, regulatory 717 

experiment stations, agricultural 714 

Leguminous vegetables, discussion 398-411 

Lemons— 

imports 608 

production and marketing 870-876 

Lettuce- 

acreage 1921, 1924, 1926 391 

comnaercial production- 

location 392 

requirements 391-302 

crop value 1924, 1926 391, 906 

origin ..... 390-391 

production— 

1921, 1924 391 

and marketing 906-907 

seed produetion - — 332-333 

vitamin content 392 


Library- 

department, function and use.........— 47-48 

loons of books to the States 48 

lioe, plant, inseotiddes for W 

Light, Influence In fruit growing............. 476 

Lime— 

produetion and value — — 141^ 1416 


use against elubroot of crudiers.. ........ 

Limestone sivings, suitaWe for water-cress 



LimoHnilphur’ealt wash, disoovwry.— 

LnicoLM, William, remarks on Endeoott 

poor tree 

Ltaseed— ' 


prices at 11 markets, 
dl, exports and imports.. 
OH, prices in New York... 


Linseed— Continued. Page 

oil, trade international by countries 842 

See also Flaxseed. 

Liverpool— 

corn prices, 1912-1926 803, 804 

prices spot for wheat 769 

livestock- 

breeding, improvement and increased 

profit 1 68-69 

condemnation under inspection, 1007- 

1925 1180, 1181 

estimating, notes 741, 742 

farm values, by Staites, 1020-1926 1179 

outlook for, discussion by Secretary 8-10 

receipts, 1916-1926 1178 

research problems 70 

shipments in 1916-1926 1178 

slaughter— 

1916-1928 1178 

statistics, 1922-1925 1184-1187 

under inspection, 1007-1925 1178 

statistics 1178-1187 

London purple, early use 497 

Loquats, origin, production, etc 217, 220 

“ Love apples,'^ name of tomato, early 416 

Lowell, J., note on rhubarb 448 

Lumber- 

distribution, by Staites to States 1468-1473 

prices, fir and pine 1474 

production— 

by States 1462-1464 

kinds of wood, by States 1464-1467 

Lychee nut, production 304 


Maoness, J. R., article on ** Marketing fruits ‘ 


and vegetables” (with others) 623-710 

Maine, early use of tomato 416 

Maize. See Com. * 

Malaria, destruction of mos<tuito larva by 

airplane dusting 65 

Mammals, rdatioa to crops 687-698 

Mangos, origin, production, etc 240, 253-254 

Maple, sugar and sirup, statistks 1010-1011 

Market- 

news service, vahM to farmer 86-37, 41 

reports, broadcasted to farmen 47 

Marketing- 

auctions f. o. b 668 

barley, prices, markets, etc 823,827-831 

batter by leading markets 1086-1091 

cheese 1007-1101 

cooperative ahns Md methods, remarks 

by Secretary 18-20 

com, receipts, prices, etc 799-804 

cucumbers, remarks 426-428 

danger of vegetable disease spread 688-MO 

discussion by Secretary.. 17-20 

fruits and vegetablssr- 

adjustments ofclatma.,,,. 661-^ 


article by A. W. MeXay, H. W. 
Samson, R. B. Pailtbrop, L. B. 
Flohr, L. 0. Corbett, L. A. Haw- 
kins, J. R. Magaass, H. P. GhiiiUL, 


and W. R. Beattie 638-710 

auctions 668-060 

buyers' claims (NO 

commission insf chants.. 668-060^661 
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Marketing-^Oontixiued . 

fniits and vegetables— contiimed. 


ooeperative agencies 

dfotrfbuting agencies 

harvesting methods. 

inspection ........... 

634,648, 

65iHi57. 664-669 

655-659 

628-630 

662-664 

niAthnds of raIa . 

659-fifll 

news service. 

653-665 

outlets 

650-652 

pndlfng of rAtnrm 

667-668 

ndfiil cflftts - ^ 

anQ 

staadardization for 

628,642-644 

terminal facilities .... 

647-650 

losses, oontrol, remarks 

638-540 

muskmolon, change in 

420-421 

news service 

716 

oats, with markets, prices, etc. 

813-820 

pecans, by shelling, and cracking de- 


vices 287-288 

Service Bureau, aid in transportation.. 644r-645 
Markets— 

and marketing, explanation of estimates 

of prices, etc 741-742 

foreign, review by Secretary 11-13 

local, developing 42-43 

terminal, spread in prices, analysis 34-35 

world, fruits and ve^al^ 803-697 

Marl, producUon and value, 190^1924 1416 

Maryland— 

fruits in early days ................ 118 

piMK^ies in 1800 121 

Ma^achusettsr— 

canker worm, prize offer on 494 

colonial fruit growing, remarks 115-118 

State books on inseets 489 


McAtse, W. L., artldo on— 

Fruits. Diseases and pests of fruits 

and vegetable^’' (with others) 453-509 

Vegetables. ‘ * Diseases and pests of fruits 

and vegetables'' (with others) - 453-599 

McKat, a. W., article on Marketing fruits 
and vegetables" (with others) 623-710 


MealsH- 

make-up ef 134-135 

vegetables in 146-148 

Meat— 


cold^Btorage boklliigs, 1017-1925... 1192 

consumption, 1907-1925 «... 1183 

inspection. Federal, accompUshmant.... 67-68 

ptepeied under inspection, 1907-1925 1180 

pciees, whotoeale, Chicaigo and New 


York 1192-1196 

prodnets,. prepared under inspection — 1180 
products, trade international, by coun- 
tries 1191 


standards, acceptance 10 

supply on market^ by months, 1925.. 1188-1190 

trade intematfeni^ by countries 1191 

Mediterranean fruit fly, distrlbntion and 

oeatrel 511 

kledlan^ origin, production, etc 217, 220 

Melepepo, note on — 419 

Mercurie eUorlde, use against leafspot 528 

Meteorelofy,ftati8tlee.. 1488-1514 

Mexican- 

been beetle, spread, etc 556-557 

fruit fly. note 5il 


Mexico, growing of muskmelons, note. . 421 

Mioe- 

inbiry to crops and eontrol 588-591, 596 

meadow, injuriee and oontrol............ 591 

Middlings, prices in Minneapolis 778 

Mildew. See Fruit diseases, 

MUk- 


oondensed— 

and evaporated, manufaetoxers* 

slocks 1077 

and evaporated, production 1076 

trade international, by countries 1076 

dry- 

production, 1914-1924. 1088 

skim, stocks by months, 1021-1925... 1068 

plant, management studies 51 

■ prices— 

retail, by market and years 1080-1082 

wholesale, by markets and years. 1077-1079 

production and use, 1920-1924 1072 

yield, dairy cattle, research 49-51 

Miilardkt, work of, notice 467 

Millrr, note on use of tomato 414 

Milling capacity, wheat, by States. 770 

Minerals, requirement in diet 139-142 

Minnesota, wheat ckwkage 760 

Moisture^ relation to fmit diseases 475-476 

Mold- 

raisins, standardization test.......«...... 74 

study of Aspergillus by department 

scientists 74 

Moles, control as crop enemy 598 

Morrill Act, provisions and significance.... 718-714 

Mosaic, sugar-cane, immunity studies 50 

Mosquitoes, malaria, destructioa of larvae by 

airplane dusting 65 

Moth— 


oodling, early oontrol 121-122 

oriental fruit, i)est of peach, control.... 509-510 
Motion pictures— 

in use by Department of Agriculture 63 

use in cattle tick eradication ...... 68 

Mulesr^ 

losses from disease 1204 

OB farm, value by age groups, 1910-1926.. 1208 
production on farms— 

number and value, by States 1203-1204 

number and value, tables 1200 

receipts— 

market, 1900-1925 1206 

stockyard, by markets 1206 

stockyardt by yeam_..«.......... 1205 

Muskxnelona— 

distribution, with map 420^ 421 

growing, varieties, etc 420r^ 

origin, production, etc 418-480 

seed, p^uctioQ ......... 333 

Mustard, origin aad uses 888-890 

Mutton— • 

oold-stonige holdings, 1916-1925.......... U67 

prices, whotesaie, Chicago and New 

Yeck 1185 

etatistios 1166-1168 

trade, international, by countries UM 

Myrtaoeoua fruits, dseoriptloD... ...... ...... 240 
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Stores— Pa^t 

iust, purpose and enforoameat 4B 

e*ports 1235 

Nectarines, origin, production, etc 226^227 

Neinas— 

control methods, remarks 681 

signs of, remarks 580 

Nraiatode, sugar-boet, control 69 

Neciuitodes, life cycle, distribution, axKl con- 
trol 675-584 

New Unglsnd— 

farm population, increase in 1924 33 

fruits in colonial dasw 115-116 

Nefw Jersey, fruits in early days 118 

New Mexico, apple orchard of year 1675 114 

News service, crop estimates and outlook, aid 

to farmers. 716 

Newton, Isaac, first Commissioner of Agri- 
culture 712 

Nicotine, use against insects 57<V-671 

Nitrogen fixation, research developments 70-71 

Nursery — 

grades of trees 177-178 

propagatiem— 

methods 174r-176 

stocks ia use 175-177 

relation to fruit growlM 175-lTO 

stock, inspertion, noto-X 496 

Nutrition- 

alkaline reserve in i:i9 

bulk in, fruits and vegetables 138-139 

needs of human body 135-146 

protein for, requirements and percent- 
ages X. 130-137 

Nuts— 

advantages as a crop 288 

date of first use in America 286 

exports - 1233 

food value 147-148 

imports— 

and exports 695,697,698-699 

statistics 1246,1247 

native, list — 112 

nutritive value — 

article by Caroline L. Hunt (with 

fruits and vegetables) 130-149 

remarks 13iH60 

IirodncUon— 

and importance — 284r304 

etc., Cafifomia 876-877 

weathw relations 156-157 

relation to fruit and vegetable indus- 
tries 286-286 

value of products, comparison 107-102 


olse Almonds; Brasil nuts; Butter- 
npts; Cashew neds; Chcstutits; Cooo- 
iHits; Filberts; Hickories; Lychee 
nuts; Pecans; Pill nuts; Pine nuts; 
PiitMho nuts; Queensland nuts; Wal- 
nuts. 

Oels— 

acreage, value, etc., by periods, by States, 
end by oountries. 806,807,802-812 

dasslflcation, by cars 815 

cost of production- 

end yields. 1924 1335, 1386 

by States, 1926- 1334r-1835 

oomperisen with com and wheat 1887 


Oats— Continued. Pago 

exports, prices, etc. by periods. 806, 

813,816^817-820 

marketing and markets, prices, etc 813-820 

prices— 

by periods and by markets 806. 815-820 

future 820 

on farm, by States 817 

production— 

of world, 1909-1925 812 

yields, etc 806-811 

receipts and shipments 813-814 

statistics 806-820 

stocks, supplies, receipts, etc 812-814 

supplies visible, 1909-1925 814-815 

trade international, by periods 816 

value per aero, by States, 1009-1925. . 1316-1317 

values on farm, 1924 and 1926 807 

weight per bushel 1361 

yield reduction with causes, 1909-1024 806 

yields, etc., by periods, by States, and by 
countries 806,808,809-810 

Oil — 

cake and oil-cake meal 1032 

corn, prices at Chicago, 1909-1925 804 

liDSoed. See Linseed oil. 

See also Cottonseed; Olivo; Peanut. 

Oils— 

exports 1233 

imports 1247 

Oilseed and products, exports 1233 

Oleomargarine- 

manufacture, by months, 1924 1104 

materials used in 1105 

prices, monthly, 1014-1925 1107 

production and consumption 1104 

statistics 1103-1107 

OUvo oil— 

imiKjrts and exjiorts 875 

trade international 876 

Olives, origin, production, etc 240,260-252 

Onions— 

Bermuda- 

cultural methods 378 

marketing of 377, 379 

production and acreage 377-878 

crops, uses, and cultmal methods 382 

lmi)ortation 706-707 

main crop- 

commercial Importance and produc- 
tion 381 

cultural methods 381 

storage 381-383 

origin, production, etc 374-377 

production and— 

marketing 907-910 

methods of growing.^ 376r-377 

seed, production 383^-336 

smut, control 623 

Valencia— 

commercial development 879-660; 381 

cultural methods 380 

origiB and production 870 

OfAthalmia, cause and rmukly ...... 148 

Oranges— 

Flerida, of early date 114 

imports and oxports, sUtlsUcs 

production and marketiBg 879-875 
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Orchardsr— Page 

cultural practices 180-207 

development 180-207 

heating for frost protection, methods 212-215 

irrigation methods 203-207 

manures and fertilizers 104-198 

planting- 

systems of arrangement 189-190 

time 187-189 

pruning— 

at planting time 190-191 

principles 199-203 

size determination..- 127-128 

topography relations 154 

Packing, fruits and vegetables, processes... 630-042 
Pailthrop, R. R., article on Marketing 

fruits and vegetables” (with others) 623-710 

Paleacrita vernata Peck, study of. 494 

Panama Canal, shipping by 691 

Papaw, distinction from papaya 240 

Papaws, origin, i)roductlon, etc 237-238, 240 

Papayas, origin, production, etc 240,266 

Parkinson, note on tomato 414 

Parsnips— 

origin, production, etc 372 

winter storage 372 

Pasture lands, acreage in farms, 1924 1382-1383 

Pastures, condition, 1909-1925 990 

ParadichlorobeuBenc, Insecticide use 499 

Parasites, source of fruit diseases 478-479 

Fans green, early use 121, 497 

Pawpaw. See Papaw. 

Peach- 

leaf curl, note 466, 482 

trees, dusting by airidane for control of 

plum curculio 64 

yellows, note 458,463,481 

Poachea— 

canned and dried, exports 701, 702, 703, 704 

canning industry 607-698, 610, 611, 612 

drying industry 604-606 

growing in Maryland In 1635 118 

kinds in catalogue of 1823 120-121 

origin, production, etc 223-226,239,258 

planting beginnings 121 

production and marketing 881-883 

Peanut- 

butter, making and uses 410-411 

oU- 

trade International 096-097 

uses and making 409-410 

Peanuts— 

acreage, origin, production, etc. 403-411, 908-997 

by-products 409-411 

cultural methods 406, 407, 406 

handling of crop, etc 408, 400 

production and marketing 903-997 

rotation with other crops 405 

soil, fertilizers, etc 406-406 

uses, distribution, etc 404, 406, 407 

Pear — 

blight, note 458, 463, 480, 482 

tree, Endecott, remarks 116-118 

Pears— 

canning industry 610, 611, 612 

exportation i 700,701 


Pears— Continued. PSge 

origin, production, etc 217, 218 

production and marketing 884-886 

Peas— 

breeding for disease resistance . . . 632 

canning- 

acreage, value, etc 438-442 

contracts of growers and canners 439 

discussion 438-442 

distribution, with map 438-439 

harvesting and shelling 441-442 

industry 438-442,602,607-608,612 

seed requirements* 440 

varieties 440 

production and marketing 402, 910-912 

seed production 336-337 

uses 402 

Peat, production and value 1416 

Pecan scab, remarks 479-480 

Pecans— 

area of production in United States 285 

improvement of nuts and planting or- 
chards 287-288 

marketing, ^encios, etc 286-287 

plantings, early 286 

prices 288 

production, Industry, etc 284, 

288-290, 294, 296, 296-297, 298 

propagation methods, notes 286 

use early, and growth of industry 287 

Peck, William D , study of canker worm... 494 
Penn, William, notes on fruits, early Ameri- 
can Ill 

Pepper, seed production 336 

Peppers, origin, growing, etc 417-418 

Perennial crops, remarks on canning 446 

Persimmons, origin, production, etc 231-234 

Peru, origin of tomato 414 

Pests— 


fruits and vegetables, article by M. B. 
Waite, W. W. GUbert, N. A. Cobb, 

W. R. Beattie, F. E. Brooke, J. E. 

Graf, W. B. Bell, and W. L. McAtee 

(with diseases) 463-599 

insect, campaign 64-65,76-78 

Phosphate rock- 

prices, wholesale 1^ 

production and value 1414, 1416 

Phosphorus, sources in food 142 

Fhthallo anhydride, process discovered by 

department scientists 76-76 

Pickles, cucumbers for, note 426 

PUi nuts, production, industry, etc 304 

Pine- 

mice, injury to crop and control 689-690 

nuts, production, industry, etc 303 

white, blister rust control 67-68 

Pineapplee^ 

importation and exportation, statistics. 698,701 

origin, production, etc 240, 250 

Pistacho nuts, produetion, industry, etc 804 

Plant- 

beds, tomsito, remarks 484r-436 

disea 

early dieeoveries, eto 456 

pioneer books 466-467 

study by Deportment, origin 466-466 
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Plant-~Oontinii«d. . Page 

industry^ investigations 61-dl 

inspection, value 536 

pathology- 

development 455-463 

development in Department, early. 450-460 

early workers in 455-461, 463 

porsoimel 450-460 

work in States, etc 461-462 

quarantine, value 536 

Planting intentions, farmers’ reports 45 

Plants— 

disease-free, use in vegetables growing. 524-625 

resistance to insect enemies 567 

Plow lands, value per acre, by States, 1020- 

1025 1344 

Plum curculio— 

contrul by dusting from airplane 64 

work on 403, 404 

Plums— 

canning industry 610 

importation and exportation... 606 

origin, production, etc 227-220, 230 

Poisons— 

formulas for- 

ground squirrels....... 503-504 

rabbits 503 

woodchucks 595-606 

kinds, for vegetable insects 568-560 

Pokeweed, use as a green food 308 

Pomegranates, ongin, production, etc 234 

Population, farm and total, statistics 1402-1406 

Porcupines, control as crop enemy 506 

Pork- 

exports by months, 1010-1026 1140 

prices— 

in Great Britain, 1000-1925 1144 

wholesale and retail... 1135 

products, statistics 1137-1146 

storage holdings, 1016-1025 1138-1130 

trade intei national, by periods. 1140 

PoHhelria dispar, spread by floating in air.. . 500 

Porto Rico— 

experiment station, accomplishments — 05-06 

farm products, shipments 1253 

Potash, recovery from greensand 80 

Potato — 

beetle, Colorado, remarks 640-550 

wart disease, remarks 5304^ 

Potatoes- 

acreage and yield, by periods. 346, 347-348, 349 
breeding for disease resistance — ........ 530 

commercial varieties, where grown.. . 842-345 

cost of production, 1023 and 1024 1338, 1339 

culture- 

practices, discussion..... ...... 352-360 

requirements.. 365-357 

development of American varieties... 342-345 

early history and devdopment 341-342 

flour manufacture and use...... ....... 621-622 

grading in the field 630-633 

immunity to wart disease 630-532 

importance as a food crop 346 

losses from disease, note... 513-616 

marketing^ yldd, etc.. 014,916-028 

markets and production 624,627 

91044*— 26 9T 


Potatoes— Oontinued. Pago 

production- 

centers 348,840-350,851-352 

crop rotation 352-358 

influence of farm machinery 360 

soils, temperature, etc 350-352 

trends 347-348 

world 019-920 

origin 340-341 

rotation 57 

“ running out,” cause 526 

seed-certification work 526-527 

starch- 

manufacture from... 618-621 

uses 621 

sweet. See Sweet potatoes. 

utilization statistics 617 

value per acre, by States, 1000-1025. 1320-1321 

values, etc 013,916-020 

Poultry- 

cold storage holdings 1215 

dressed, receipts on market, and origin 

1210-1215 

remarks by Secretary 11 

trade international, by countries 1216 

Precipitation, normal and mean, statistics, 

1014-1025 1409-1511 

Prices— 

apples, with stocks, etc 850-860 

bacon 1146 

barley 830^1 

beans, farm and market 948 

beef, live, and retail cuts. 1052, 1054, 1065-1066 

beeswax 1221 

buckwheat, farm and market. 855-856 

butter 1002; 1094-1005 

calves, veal.. 1053-1054 

cattle 1062-1064, 1065-1066 

cheese, American 1103 

chickens, 1010-1925 1217 

citrus fruit 874-875 

com, spot, etc— 788, 790-806 

cows, by months... 1051 

eggs 1222, 1224-1226 

explanation of estimates 741, 742 

farm products, 1008-1925 1366-1369 

farmers’, by articles 1362-1363 

flaxseed 840-842 

hams 1146 

hay, form and market 983-080 

hides 1199-1200 

hogs 1128-1133, 1135-1136 

honey 1227-1228 

horses 1208-1200 

index numbers.. 137(>-1374 

lard 1143, 1146 

livestock, remarks by Secretary. 8-0 

milk, wholesale and retail 1077-1062 

meats U02-U95 

oats, by periods and by markets... 806^ 815-820 

oleomargarine, monthly, 1914-1926 1107 

peanuts, form and market 004-096 

pork and pork products 1135, 1144 

potatoes, farm and market 925-028 

remarks by Secretary in report 1-18 

rice, farm and market 851-853 

seeds, form and market 1014r-I020 
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t^oes-^CoDtlnued. Page 

sheep and lamb 1158-1166 

silk. 1226 

sorghum and kaflr 867-858 

sugar, wholesale and retail 1007-1008 

sweet potatoes, farm and market 932-036 

tobacco, farm • 1028 

tomatoes, farm and market 038-939 

turkeys, )012-1026 1217 

turpentine and rosin 1481-1483 

weighted averages 742 

wheat and flour. 764-709, 771-775 

wholesale, index numbers 1375-1377 

wood pulp 1479 

wool 1173-1176 

Prince, catalogue of fruits, note 120-121 

Produce — 

growers, aid of Depsortmoit of Agricul- 
ture to 40-42 

perishable, inspection service 41 

Protein- 

calories, In vegetables, table 137 

requirements and percentages in food 136- 

138, 148 

wheat, content determination, standard 

method 44 

Prunes— 


canning industry fllO 

drying industry 604-606 

importation and exportation... 096, 702, 703, 704 
Pruning, fruit trees— 

at planting time..... 190-191 

principles.. 190-203 

Publications, classified list, issued July 1, 

1923, to January 31, 1920 728-740 

Puccinia asparagit injury to asparagus 447 

Pulp wood, consumption, by kinds of wood.^ 1477 

Pumpkin, seed, production — 337 

Pumpkins— 

canning industry 607, 609 

origin, production, etc 428-429 

Purnell Act, provisions, purpose, and value. 78- 

• 79, 716 

Pyrites, production, price, and value — 1413- 

1414^1416 

Quarantine- 

plant— 

act, purpose and accomplishments... 76-78 


diseases 488,480 

value against disease spread 636-637 

Queensland nuts, production - 304 

Quinces, origin, production, etc 217, 218-220 


Rabbits, control as crop enemy 691-693 

Radio, use by the farmer 47,63-64 

Radishes— 

origin, produetioiw ete. .......... 373 

seed, production .......... 337 

source of Vitamin Q 373-374 

Rainfall, relation tm fruit dteans 4f75-A7Q 

Raisins— 

imports and exports... — 694, 

695-006,698,702,703.704 

industry, remarks 604-606 

origin, production, etc 282 

standardization, test for mold 74 

Ralxioh, note on grapes, American 110 

Ranges, national forests, stability in use of.. 85-87 


Raspberries— Page 

canning Industry 610^612 

origin, production, etc 25?, 308, 264, 266-267 

See also Berries. 

Rats, control as crop enemy 596-697 

Rod clovejv- 
seed- 

production 60-61 

susceptible to anthracnose 60-61 

winterkiUing, discussion 61 

See also Clover. 

Reed, C. A., article on “Fruit and vege- 
table production” C^ftb others) 151-462 

Refrigeration — 

fruits and vegetables— 

cars for 646,683-685,688 

express service 684-685 

shipments 046, 683-685, 687-689, 691, 693 

relation to muskmelon industry 421 

Research service, P'ederal and State, article 

byH. P. Qould 711-718 

Retailing, efieet upon inrioes 36-36 

Rkagoletis pomondla, note 612 

Pheurn rhaponticum, origin 448 

Rhubarb- 

distribution, culture, etc 449 

forcing 449 

origin, production, etc 448-449 

Mbes-nigrum, infection of white pine 68 

Rioe- 

aoreage, value, etc, by periods and 

fftates 844-846^47 

prices, imports, etc 861-863 

production- 

exports and prices 844, 847-849, 851-863 

of world 846-849 

receipts at New Orleans 849 

removal of weed seed, invention 43 

stocks and trade international 860-851 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1925 1320 

yields, and causes of reduction 845-847 

Roads— 

demand for highway service 93-94 

Federal-aid, accomplishments. 91-92 

funds for, sources. 1438-1442 

kinds, etc. statistics 1426-1442 

local, mileage, by kinds 1432-1433 

marking. Federal-aid highway system ... 93 

revenues from— 

gasoline 1443 

licenses, etc 1444^-1445 

3u also Highwayi. 

Robins, damage to fruits and vegetables 586 

Robinson, T. R., article on “ Fruit and vege- 
table production “ (with others) 151-452 

Rodents— 

Injury to crops 587-588 

rtiation to orope 587-597 

Hoot- 

disease, sugar oane, immunity studies. . . 69 

vegetables, remaiks. 369 

Rosin- 

grading and branding under naval stores 

act 48 

production and marketing 1480, 


1481,1480^1488 
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Rotetloii*— Pag6 

crop—- 

discussion 129 

for disease control 517 

for nematode oontroL 581, 582, 583 

study of eifeets 55-57 

cucumber, note d44 

potato 67 

tomato 432-433 

Rota, fruit, remarks 464, 465, 466, 467, 471 

Rubber- 

imports 1262 

prices and trade 1484-1485 

pro<iuotion possibilities in the United 

States 51-53 

Rust- 

apple, remarks.. - 468-469 

asparagus, losses from. 447 

blister, white pine, control 57-68 

stem, of wheat, due to barberries 55-56 

Rye- 

acreage, value etc., by years and States. 779, 783 

classiflcation by cars 785 

crop of world, 1909-1925 783 

e.x ports, prices etc 779, 786, 786-787 

farm value 783 

imports 785 

marketing, prices etc 779, 784-787 

prices, by periods 786-7S7 

produotion,eto., by periods and countries. 779, 

781, 783 

receipts at leading markets 784 

statistics 779-787 

trade, international, by periods 785 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1925.. 1313-1314 
yields by States and by countries 780, 781 

Salad crops, remarks 382-384,398 

Salamander, control, as crop enemy 699 

Sales. See Marketing. 

Salsify- 

origin and value - 372-373 

production and winter storage 373 

Samson, II. W., article on Marketing firuits 

and vegetables” (with others) 623-710 

San Jos6 scale, control 64, 499-500 

Sapotaoeous, fruits, description 240 

Sauces, hot, peppers for 417-418 

Sauerkraut, cabbage- 

crop for 893-894 

growing for 446 

Saunders, William, work for Department, 

notes — — 712-713 

Scab. Su Fruits, diseases. 

Scale, San Josd, control... 64,499-500 

ScHNBCK, notes on sweet com 413 

Sdenoe, aid against fruit insects 503 

Screw worm, safe control of. 74 

Seed Industry, discussion 323-340 

Seeds — 

cacumber, for pickle growing 444 

disease-free, use in vegetable growing.. 524-525 

exports 1234 

imports 1248 

I)ea, importance and types 440 

peanut, remarks 405-406 

production and prices — -- 1101-1020 

sprouting, injury by nemas., 570 


Seeds— Continued. Page 

sweet com, testing, etc 437 

tomato- 

importance, etc 433-484 

plant growing. .1 434 

treatment — 

at community plants 528 

for disease control 527-529 

vogotable— 

Imports, 1910-1925 944-945 

production trends 399-340 

weed, removal from grain and rice, inven* 
tion for 43 


Seedsmen, treatment of seeds against diseases. 528 
Selling. See Maiketing. 

Sheep- 

condemnation under inspection, causes.. 1182 


losses from disease and exposure 1151 

numbers by countries and periods... 1149-1150 
prices — 

advance and production 10 

at Chicago, 1910-1925 1166 

at loading markets, by months.. 1162-1165 

by months, 1909-1926 1161-1166 

by months, 1910-1926 1168 

on farm, by ages 1158 

on farm, by States 1150 

production on farms, number and value. 1147- 

1148 

receipts— 

at stockyards 1152-1153, 1155 

market, and shipments, 1909-1925 1151 

shipments— 

by maikets, 1916-1925 1165 

by stockyards, 1925 1165-1167 

slaughter— 

by markets, 1916-1925 1154 

by States and periods 1160 

statistics 1184-1187 

under inspection, 1907-1925 1107 

statistics 1147-1168 

Shipments— 

agricultural products to Alaska, Uawali, 

and Porto Rico 1238-1241 

cars for fruits and vegetables 686-687 

firuits and vegetables, relation to seasonal 
variations 649 


See also under crops shipped, as Com. 
Shipping. See Transportation. 

Ships, refrigerated, for fruits and vegetables.. 691 
Shoemaker, D. N., article on “Frait and 


vegetable production” (with others) 151-452 

Silage, pea, note 441 

Silk- 

prices, by months, 1909-1925 1226 

production by countries and periods 1228 

Simp— 

cane, sorgo and maple, statistics 1008-1011 

cane sugar, new process of clarifying 72-73 

Skins— 

stocks, by kinds, 1921-1926 1196-1197 

trade international, by periods 1196 

Smith, Capt. John, notes oarly fruits, etc.. 110, 425 
Smith-Hughes Act, provisions and results... 715 
Smith-Lever Act- 

effects on agricultural practices 61-82 

origin and results 458. 482 

provisions and results Tl^^VRS 
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cucumber, for pickle growing 444 

fruit and vegetable growing, malntenanoe 

of fertility .* 12^129 | 

inoculation for peas 440 

maintenance, in fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing - 12&-129 

orchard — 

maintenance - 191-199 

relation to preparation 180-187 

relatioa to distribution of fruit produc- 
tion 167-170 

rhubarb, note. — ^ 

surveys— 

accomplishments - 79-81 

by States 1448-1449 

tomato, notes 430, 433 

types, influence on vegetable industry. 308-311 
Soils— 

kinds for sweet com..- 436-437 

pea, for canning crop - 439-440 

peanut, remarks 

sterilization, note 485 

treatment for disease control 518-524 

SosAuasn, Paul, book 456 

Sorghum sirup, prevention of erystallization. 73 

Sorghums, acreage, prices 857 

Sorgo, sirup, production, etc 1009 

Sorrel, production 397 

8oy beam, production and marketing 949 

Spkaeroatilbe eoeeophUaj use against insects, 

note. — — 504 

8{8cos — 

exports 1234 

imports — 1248 

Spinach- 

acreage 1924, 1925- 393 

breeding for disease resistance 630 

canning industry.- - 609,611 

crop value 1934, 1926 393 

cultivation 393 

food value— 393 

marketing 393-394 

origin, production, etc 393 

production and marketing 928-930 

seed production- 337 

Spraying- 

comparison with dusting for insects 533, 

569-670, 576 

fruit, first attempts 121-123 

nozzles for, notes 467 

practice, developments in 582-584 

suggestion early 494 

Sprays— 

combination with dusting 573-576 

fruit, forecasting weather for application 

of 03*^ 

materials and application 574-676 

Spring wheat. See Wheat. 

Squanto, teaching of com growing 412 

Squash- 

growing for market, etc 42M29 

origin, production, etc 42S-429 

seed, production 337 

SounSf discovery of com, note — 4U 


Squirrels, ground, control as crop enemy.. 89S-505 

Standards,, hay, made officUl 44-46 

SvANDisH, Miles, discovarF ef eom.. 412 

Starch, potato, manufaeiMa wad vm 618^^21 

Statistics— 

agrioultuzal - 741-1514 

explanation and review of tables 741-742 

field crops other than grain — 947-1032 

Steam, use in treatment of soU... 519-128 

Stem— 

nenia, notes 683 

rust of wheat 6BrK 

Storage— 

cold- 


holdings, of fruit and vegetables... 680-682 
plant for fruits and ve ge tables- 648^ 699-680 
si)aoe refrigerated October 1, 1925.... 1887 


fruits and vegetables — 

- 672-693 

factors 683-683 

warehouses — 675-679 

muskmelon, note... ........ 422 

peanuts, conditions pnH>«r ......... 409 

rhubarb 449 

watermelons 424 

Straw, wheat, prices - 98^ 987 

Strawberries— 

canning industry............... ... 611,612 

production and: marketing............. 886-^ 

shipping precautions 629, 


6M^68a^6a8»f»9,691,(»2 


See also Berries. 

Strawberry- 

bunch ssmiptoms-^ 684 

origin, production, ete 268,259-263 

Strychnine, use as poison for predatory 

animals - 598 

See also Poisons. 

Stuart, William, article on '• Horticultural 

manufactures” (with others) 601-622 

Stubtev ANT notes on vegetable origins 411, 

414-415,416,410 


Sugar- 

beet nema, note 683 

exports 1384 

fuel value 136 

Imports 1349 

maple, production, etc 1010-1011 

production— 


of world 1004-1005 

Sulphur, nee against vegetable diseases 624 

Sunshine, percentages possible, statistloe — 1614 

Sweet clover, seed prices 1016 

Sweet oom— 
canning- 

crop, distribution, with SBSp.-. 436 

culture 486-487 

discussion 486-488 

factory requirements 436 

handling for canning. 487-488 

industry, growers* and oannen^ 

agreements 437 

yields, value, etc - 488 

S 08 afro Com, swoet. 
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Sw6et potatoes^ Ptfe 

adaptability to diwaifloBtloii 362 

eanning Indnatry 607-608,609,611 

oultucal requiiomonts. 366-368 

losses from disease, note 513-515 

origin and distribution 361 

production— 

and marketing. 930-035 

crop rotation 803-364 

seed stock requirements 866-365 

transportation problem... 361 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1925 1321 

weevil control In Horida 65 

Swine- 

condemnation under inspeetion 1182 

losses from disease, 1909-1925 1110 

shipments under inspection, 1925 1123 

slaughter— 

by States and periods 1134 

statistics 1186 

Sie dUo Hogs. 

Swiss ehard, use as summer vegetable 370 

Tabasco sauce, manofiaelure 418 

Talley, 1 1 . R., article on farming. ** Relation 
of the fruit and vegetable industry to other 
farm enterprises’* (with others) 125-131 

Taylor, Wm. A., note on pecan propaga- 
tion 286 

Tea- 

imports 1249 

trade and prices 1031-1032 

Temperature- 

control, prevention of vegetable disease 

spread 539-540 

fruit-growing, effect of water 103 -104 

normal and mean, statistics, 1914- 

1925 1486-1498 

relation to fruit growing 474-475 

Terminals, facilities for marketing fruits and 

vegetables 647-650 

Texas, screw- worm control 74 

Ticks, cattle- 

eradication methods 68 

eradication work, status, June 30, 1925.. 1110 

Tilton, James, work on plum ouroulio 494 

Timber- 

removal from forests annually, by use.. 460 

stand, by regions 1454 

white pine, control of blister rust 57-58 

Timothy- 

hay production 978,985,986,988 

seed production. 1012-1013, 

1014, 1015, 1019, 1020 

Tobacco- 

behavior In rotation 57 

imports — 1249 

production and marketing 1021-1029 

production of the world — ... 1026-1(K38 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1925...— 1325 
wireworm oo&troJ by new poison bait — 65 

Tomato, loaf spot, note 518 

Tomatoes— 

agreements of oanners 433 

canning- 

distribution, with graph 43(M32 

handlin g OTOD.. ..... 435 


Tomatoes— Continued. Pagi 

canning— oontlnued. 

industry 608,107-666^ 609, 011 

plant tequireiiieBts 484-435 

seed quality 433-434 

distribution of growing, with map.. 416,430-432 

Importation and exportation 705, 708 

origin, produetion and eanning 414-415 

production— 

and distribution. 416 

and marketing 936-939 

for canning 430-435 

resistance to wilt 531 

rotation 57, 432-433 

seed production 338-339 

varieties, relation of canning industry.. 416 

Topography, relation to frost damage 154 

Tozoiryp^m eunicaudu, note 5 511 

Transportatidb— 

American Railway Association, aid 645 

diversion and reconsignment 646 

fruit 170-173 

fruits and vegetables— 

discussion. 672-693 

heater service 646-647,689-690 

In relation to marketing 044-047 

pexishahle 646, 686, 688, 689, 691, 092 

precooling. CS9 

refrigeration 646,683-685,688 

terminal faciUtlos 647-650 

ventilation rdlee. 087 

motor, for frtiits and vegetables 692-693 

Service Bureau aid.. 644-645 

water, for fruits and vegetables 691 

Traps— 

rat, remarks... 596 

use against animal pests 597, 508 

Truck crops— 

losses and changes by insects 515-517 

production 941-942 

Trucks, motor, advantages for transporta- 
tion of fruits and vegetables 092-693 

Tschxjdi, discovery of com, note 411 

Tuberculin testing, cattle, statistics 1107 

Tuberculosis— 

eradication work, by States, June 30, 

1925 1108-1109 

livestock, control 67 

Turkeys, prices, 1912-1925 1217 

Turnips, origin, production, etc 374 

Turpentine- 

grading and branding under Naval Stores 

Act 48 

production and marketing 148B-1482 

Tffleyiehut dipsod, note 583 

TyUnchulut temipenetrant, note. 588 

Van Dsman, H. E., pomologist, work for the 

department 718 

Veal- 

prices, wholesale, Chicago and New 

Yoric 1192; 1198, 1195 

sUtistlcs 1009-1070 

Vegetable products— 

exports 1281-1232 

imports 1246 

seed. See Seeds, vegetable. 
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Vegetables— Page 

American origin, note 124 

animals Injurious to 587-599 

article by L. C. Corbett, H. P. Qould, 
and W. R. Beattie (with fruits and 

nuts) 107-124 

bird injuries I. 584,585 

breeding for disease resistance 529-532 

canning industry 606-613 

crops of special use- - 411 

disease control — 

combination with control of insects. 571-575 

in marketing 538-540 

methods 517-529 

organization 537-538 


article by M. B. Waite, W. W. Gil- 
bert, N. A. Cobb, W. R. Beattie, 

F. E. Brooke, J. E. Graf, W. B. 

Bell, and W. L. McAtee (with 

fruits) 453-699 

importance of insect control 535-536 

losses from 512-517 

wild hosts, eradication 535 

drying industry. 606 

exports 1234 

field control of diseases 538-539 

fuel values 135-136 

grading for shipment 630-633, 637-639, 543 

growing, labor distribution.. 129-130 

growth, groups in relation to tempera- 
tures — - 157 

harvesting for shipment 628-630 

imports — 

and exports 694-696, 706-710 

statistics 1249 

industry— 

and production, outlook 719-727 

distribution, influence of streams 306 

evolution of 313-314 

geographical distribution, discus- 
sion 304-312 

history, early 123-124 

influence of irrigation upon 306-307 

Influence of soil types 308-311 

relation to other farm enterprises, 
article by L. C. Corbett, W, R. 
Beattie, and H. R. Talley (with 

fruit) 125-131 

insect injuries— 

discussion 640-544 

types 641-544 

insect pests, control by bird enemies 586-587 

inspection for shipping 942-943 

losses in transit and storage prevention. 538-540 

manufactures— 

article by L. C. Corbett, J. S. Cald- 
well, WiUii^ Stuart, W. R. 
Beattie, and' L. B. Flohr (with 

fruit) 601-622 

as basic industry 604-613 

market outlets 650-652 

marketing- 

article by A. W. McKay, H. W. 
Samson, R. R. Pailthrop, L. B. 

Flohr, L. C. Corbett, L. A. Haw- 
kins, J. R. Magness, H. P. Gould, 
and W. R. Beattie (with fruits).. 623-710 


Vegetables— Continued. Pag* 

marketing— continued. 

distributing agencies 665-650 

trade associations 664 

“unloads," etc 945-046 

needs of human body 185-146 

nematode enemies 675-584 

nutritive value, article by OaroUne L. 

Hunt (with fruit and nuts) 133-149 

packing- 
houses 633-636 

processes 636-642 

pests, article by M. B. Waite, W. W. 
Gilbert, N. A. Cobb, W. R. Beaitie, 

F. E. Brooke, J. E. Graf, W. B. Bell, 

and W. L. McAtee (with fruits) 453-599 

production- 


article by L. C. Corbett, H. P. 
Gould, T. R. Robinson, G. M. 
Darrow, George C. Uusmann, C. 
A. Reed, D. N. Shoemaker, C. J. 
Hunn, J. H. Beattie, W. R. Beat- 
tie, J. B. Kincer, and L. B. Flohr 


(with fruits) 151-452 

cultural practices 340-368 

development and economic factors, 

discussion 312-323 

special types 314-317 

weather effect 157-159 

protection- 

by birds, mammals, etc 684-599 

from host 208,210 

recommendation for diet 146-148 

resistance to insect injuries 567 

special crop, relation to other farm enter- 
prises 126-127 

sales inspection 662-664 

shipment, increase 624-625 

standardization for marketing 628, 642-644 

statistics, production, etc 889-940 

value of products, comparison 107-109 

values in 1919 107-108 

vitamins in - 143-146 


world production and world markets.. 093-697 
See also Horticulture. 

Vehicles— 

motor, registration, etc., by States... 1444-1445 
See also Automobiles; Motor vehides; 


Wagons. 

Veneers, by kinds of woods, statistics........ 1476 

Ventilation, fruits and vegetables— 

car equipment for 686-637 

In transit 685-687 

Vermont, asparagus bed, duration of growing. 447 

Vine crops, discussion 418-419 

Vinegar, manufacture 614r-617 

ViNEGAS, note on muskmolon 419 

Virgin Islands, experiment station, accom- 
plishments 96-97 

Virginia, fruits in early days 110-112 

Vitamins— 

function and presence in food 143-146 

relation to disease 143, 144 

Waite, M. B., article on— 

Fruits. “Diseases and pests of frmts 
and vegetables" (with others) 453-4599 


Vegetables. “Diseases and pests of 
fruits and vegetables" (with others). 453-599 
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Walnuts— Page 

black, production, industry, etc 208^300 

Japanese, production, industry, etc 303 

Persian — 

acreage and production in California, 

by years 285 

marketing, etc 292 

origin and tyi)es 290-291 

production, industry, etc 284, 

290-292, 29G, 297, 298 

use of shells 292 

Warehouses— 

storage for fruits and vegetables 675-679 

use, suggestions 16 

Wart, potato, immunity of American pota- 
toes 530^532 

Washes, protective against rabbits 592-693 

Water cross, production and uses 390 

Watermelons — 

acreage, distribution, production, etc., 

with map 423 

keeping for winter 424 

origin, production, otc.__ 422-424 

production and marketing 94G-941 

seed, production 333 

storage 424 

varieties 423-424 

Weather- 

critical temperature in fruit production.. 152 
effect on — 

fruit production 151-156 

nut production 166-157 

vegetable production 157-159 

reports, broadcasting to the farmer. 47,63-04 
Weeds, seed removal from grain and rice, in- 
vention for 43 

Weevil- 

bean, control in California. 65 

sweet-potato, control in Florida — 66 

Wheat - 
acreage- 

abandoned, 1909-1925 749 

by countries, and periods 750-751 

values, etc., by States, etc 743-745 

classification by cars 769 

cost of production— 

and yields, 1924. 1328, 1329 

by States, 1924 1326-1327 

comparison with corn and oats 1337 

crop, discussion by Secretary of market 

relations 4 

dockage, in Minnesota, 1909-1924 760 

exports, prices, etc 743, 760-769 

freight rates 1409-1411 

futures trading 778-779 

Imports, tables. 761 

index numbers of freight rates 1409 

inspection and classes 759, 762 

marketing— 

by farmers, 1917-1924 - 751 

exports, dockage, etc 743, 

751, 754-769, 771-779 


Wheat— Continued. Page 

mining by States 770 

planting intentions, suggestions of Sec- 
retary 6 

prices— 

in American markets 5 

spot in foreign markets. 769 

production— 

etc., by countries and periods 762-768 

world 1909-1926 763 

protein content determination, standard 

method 44 

receipts and shipments 755-766 

reduction of yield, statistics and causes, 

1909-1924 748 

requirements and supplies, by States 757 

statistics 743-779 

stem rust, duo to barberries 65-66 

stocks and distribution 761, 764-768 

supplies visible, 1909-1925. 768 

value per acre, by States, 1909-1926 1312-1313 

weight per bushel 1361 

yields of several kinds by States 746-748 

See also Bran; Bread; Flour; Middlings. 

White pine. See Pine. 

Wind, agent in spread of insects 500 

Winds, velocity normal, statistics 161 

Winter wheat. See Wheat. 

Wireworm, tobacco fields, improved poison 

bait 65 

Wood- 

distillation, by States 1483-1484 

exports 1236 

imports 1252 

pulp- 

prices 1749 

production by States 1478 

trade international 1479 

WiLUAM, notes on fruits, in early Ameri- 
can colony. Ill 

Woodchucks, control as crop enemy 595-596 

Woodlands — 

acreage, by States and division 1384-1386 

farm, acreage by States, etc 1463-1454 

Wool- 

consumption by classes, 1918-1926 1176-1177 

fleece, pioduotion by States 1170 

holdings by dealers and manufacturers... 1172 
prices- 

at Boston 1174-1176 

in England, 1909-1926 1175-1176 

production— 

and consumption 1169 

in terms of grease ..... 1173 

increase and prices 10-11 

trade international, by countries 1171 

unwashed, prices, 1910-1926 1178 

World crops. See Com; Cotton, etc. 
Worms,-canker. See Canker worms. 
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